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Ill accordance with the policy announced in the Eeport of the Secre¬ 
tary of Agriculture for 1898 graduate students will he given opportuni¬ 
ties to avail themselves of the advantages for advanced study and 
research which are to be found in this Department and elsewhere in 
the national capital. An arrangement has recently "been completed 
by which the Civil Service Commission will establish a register of 
u Scientific aids. Department of Agriculture.’" On this register will 
be enrolled graduates of the colleges which have received grants of 
land or money from the United States who may desire to enter the 
service of this Department at a salary not exceeding $40 a month. 
Besides furnishing a certificate of graduation the applicant is required 
to state what post-graduate courses, if any, lie has pursued and in 
what special lines of science he has qualifications which would make 
his services useful to the Department. As a further evidence of his 
scientific ability lie must submit a thesis on some subject of his own 
choice, or copies of original scientific articles published over Ms 
signature. 

When openings for such candidates are presented by the work of 
any division of the Department, the Commission will be asked to cer¬ 
tify the eligibles whose qualifications most closely conform to the 
requirements of the position to be filled. Once admitted to the Depart¬ 
ment the u scientific aid” will be expected to conform to the general 
regulations of the service, and to perform faithfully and regularly the 
duties assigned him by his superior officer. But he will be given 
opportunities to pursue some special line of study or research, and 
outside of office hours he will be able to take advantage of the many 
privileges which residence at the national capital affords, or in some 
instances he will be enabled to share in investigations which the 
Department is conducting outside of Washington. The term of service 
will depend very largely on the aptitude which the incumbent shows 
as an original scientific worker and the ability with which he discharges 
required duties, but in any case will be limited to two years. This 
limitation is made for the express purpose of putting .the u scientific 
aids” on a temporary basis, with a view to encouraging their seeking 
outside positions suited to their attainments, or their fitting themselves 
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to compete to advantage in the regular or special civil-service examina¬ 
tions which are held to supply eligibles for the permanent service of 
the Department. Such an arrangement is in a way comparable with 
that by winch some colleges limit the term of service of their tutors or 
other junior instructors to two or three years, with a view to keeping 
them alert to fit themselves for higher posts in other institutions. 

Under present conditions the number of scientific aids who can be 
admitted to the Department will be quite limited, so that only those 
who give evidence of superior qualifications for work along lines in 
which the Department is working may hope to be successful in their 
application for service. It is hoped, however, that when once the 
details of management of a corps of student assistants have been 
thoroughly adjusted by experience that the way may be opened for a 
larger force of this kind than can at present be maintained. 

A large body of teachers and investigators are now being maintained 
throughout the Union at the expense of the nation and the States. 
To properly recruit the faculties of our State colleges, the staffs of our 
experiment stations and Government scientific departments, the grad¬ 
uates of our colleges need wider opportunities for graduate study. It 
is well that a part of their advanced study should be at the national 
capital and in connection with the scientific work which the National 
Government is carrying on. It is believed that it is a wise and eco¬ 
nomic plan to open the laboratories, libraries, and museums of the 
Government at Washington to the graduates of our colleges, and that 
the participation of an active and ambitious corps of the brightest and 
best of these graduates in the service of the Department will stimulate 
all the scientific workers in the service and promote the efficient pur¬ 
suance of the practical ends for which all the scientific work of this 
Department is conducted. 

It has been deemed proper to limit the register of u scientific aids” 
to the graduates of those institutions which are the beneficiaries of 
the national bounties, on the ground that this is simply carrying out 
the policy which Congress has established in making these colleges in 
a real sense national institutions. 

With the present number active editorial management of the Eecord 
has been assigned to Dr. E. W. Allen, Assistant Director of this Office, 
and the duties of the Director will hereafter be confined to the 
more general supervision of this, as of other lines of work, in which 
the Office is engaged. This arrangement has come about through 
a gradual process of evolution and involves no change in the policy 
of the management of the Record. It is believed, however,., that it 
will promote the greater thoroughness of our review of the literature 
of agricultural science, and, taken in connection with the recent 
strengthening of our editorial force, will enable ns to make that review 
more complete and comprehensive than ever before. 



SELECTION AND ITS EFFECTS ON CULTIVATED PLANTS. 

Henry L. be Vilmorin. 

The word selection , taken in its general sense, means choice. In. 
natural history, when applied to plants or animals which man raises 
under domestication, it assumes a more restricted meaning and is 
applied only to the choice of individuals considered as agents of repro¬ 
duction. It is in this sense alone that the word selection is used in 
this article. 

The purpose of this paper is to indicate the reasons for making a 
certain choice, the results it may produce, the precautions that should 
accompany it, the practical methods of applying it, and the difficulties 
that may be met and may defeat the purposes in view. 

Evidently the process is quite different from natural selection. The 
latter proceeds independently of man by the simple interplay of natural 
forces, while artificial selection is an act performed by man for the pur¬ 
pose of satisfying his needs and tastes. Nature modifies plants in their 
interest,* man modifies them in his; but in the one case, as in the other, 
there is an acquirement of characters and a transmission of the charac¬ 
ters acquired. 

This article is not the proper place to discuss selection and its rela¬ 
tion to evolution, of which the creation of varieties by selection is only 
one phase; nor is it the place to discuss the relative permanence of 
existing species. The task of the improver of cultivated plants is not 
to create new species but to establish and fix in known species well 
defined, and constant races possessing distinct characters which may 
render them useful or agreeable to man. 

The practice of selection is almost or quite as old as the practice of 
cultivation itself. It is certain that from the most remote beginnings 
of pastoral life primitive man has preferred the finest and best shaped 
animals for breeding purposes. In the same way when the culture of 
certain useful plants had succeeded to a more primitive form of pastoral 
agriculture or had become associated with it, the domesticated races, of 
plants were gradually ameliorated by the diligence of some men who 
were more observant and interested than others; and the improved 
races were disseminated from place to place. 

THE EFFECTS OF CULTIVATION ON PLANTS. 

Much has been said of cultivation as a means of improving plants. 
The writer believes, however, that the selection of the individual 
intended to reproduce a sort has done infinitely more in this direction 
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tlian cultivation, properly so called. Without doubt, the larger amounts 
of plant food, air, and room that are provided for the plant under care¬ 
ful cultivation, as compared with wild conditions, are the means by 
which, some given plants attain to a greater individual development, 
but. cultivation in general advances improvement principally because 
it gives to man an opportunity to observe the plant closely, to notice 
even the slightest variations in the characters of the different indi¬ 
viduals, to note at the time of their occurrence all the variations which 
appear useful to him, and to fix them by sowing the'seed from all the 
individuals that have shown these variations. 

Superabundance of food supply undoubtedly favors the appearance 
in cultivated plants of variations which consist of multiplication of 
parts of a plant or the excessive development of certain parts among 
them, but heredity interferes to fix these characters, so that they are 
seen to persist in individuals escaped from cultivation and are per¬ 
petuated for a long time, even after the causes that brought them into 
existence have ceased to act. 

SELECTION IN THE EARLIER AGES. 

We possess few records bearing on the history of the improvement 
by selection of the various useful or ornamental plants in ancient 
times; yet the figures which have been left to us in paintings, mosaics, 
and sculptures indicate a notable improvement of the species cultivated 
by the Egyptians, the ancient Greeks, and the Romans, over the wild 
types of the same plants found in those regions at the present day* 
The leeks of Egypt, to the fame of which the sacred writings bear wit¬ 
ness, are represented on the bas-reliefs and paintings of Egyptian 
tombs as of a size far superior to that of the wild leeks of the mountains 
of central Asia, which, without doubt, represent the primitive type of the 
species. The Romans cultivated several varieties of Itnmica oleracea 
that represented an immense advance over the wild type found on the 
coast regions of Europe. The flowers and fruits, figures of which are 
found frequently in Roman works of art, resemble more the varie¬ 
ties of the present day than the primitive types from which they were 
developed. 

In passing it may be remarked, in reference to those fruits and flowers 
that are propagated by grafts and not by seeds, that selection is not 
entirely unconcerned in their culture, but even in such cases is found to 
exert its influence in several ways. A new variety generally originates 
from a seed which may have been accidentally planted, the resulting 
plant being reproduced and multiplied by grafting, or from seed planted 
by man, the various young plants being carefully observed from day to 
day and compared with each other, and meritorious novelties, if such 
appear, selected and propagated. In grafting, two things must be 
taken into consideration: In the first place, only those stocks should be 
used that are healthy, vigorous, as free as possible from defects and 
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diseases, and well-provided with roots; and in the second place, the 
grafts should be taken from the youngest and healthiest shoots of the 
plant that is to be propagated and always from those that represent 
most faithfully the characters it is desired to reproduce. Sometimes 
variations are produced in plants by dimorphism, as by variation in 
the form or color of the foliage or in the shape or hue of the flowers, as 
often occurs in the chrysanthemum. There is then opportunity for the 
selection of the modified branch winch is propagated by cuttings or 
any other method. The question of the permanence or running out of 
varieties of fruit trees, which is so often and so contradictorily discussed 
in the horticultural press of all countries, is intimately connected with 
this question of selection. There is no reason why a given type should 
run out if only proper stocks and healthy grafts are used in propagation, 
but the variety will certainly disappear if it is attacked by parasites to 
the extent that it is no longer possible to find a graft that does not cany 
with it its enemy. 

To return to the history of selection of cultivated vegetables and 
flowers propagated by seeds. Italy, Provence, Flanders, and the neigh¬ 
borhood of Paris were, at about the beginning of modern times, the 
principal centers of the improvement of common plants. Seeds grown 
in these places bore a high reputation throughout Europe, and. the 
popularity that they enjoyed shows that the characteristics developed 
in the various varieties of plants by these skillful and careful gardeners 
were well fixed, else they could not have reproduced themselves faith¬ 
fully when cultivated under very different conditions of soil and climate. 
Vegetable gardeners have been for the most part the creators of Euro¬ 
pean varieties of vegetables (and at the same time of many varieties 
of flowers, for the two occupations of vegetable gardener and florist 
were very often followed by the same individual as is frequently the 
case at the present day), and the uniformity, the constancy, and the 
cooking qualities of the varieties of vegetables originating in Naples, 
Milan, Lyons, Paris, and the Low Countries, bore witness to the skill, 
fine observation, and judgment in the application of selection which 
our predecessors possessed. 

It is only since the latter half of the seventeenth century that the seed 
business has begun to be separated little by little from that of general 
gardening, and as division of labor always results in an improved prod¬ 
uct, the establishments that have devoted themselves exclusively to the 
growing of seed have come to do it better and more economically than 
the common gardeners whose time and effort were divided among vari¬ 
ous lines of production. In one respect, however, the competition of the 
market gardeners as well as that of the florists, properly so called, is 
still very useful to the careful seedsman in that it helps to keep him 
always in the front line of progress. To a less extent than the market 
gardener and florist the seedsman is brought, in immediate contact with 
the consumer whose needs are the source of progress and new acquisi- 
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tions. The former sometimes supply these needs, but often they turn 
to the seedsman and point out to him the prospect of increased profits 
as the reward for the creation of new and desirable varieties. 

At the present day species that have been cultivated for many years 
have become, so to say, like wax in the hands of special growers, who 
mold them and fashion them to their taste, obtaining the various 
modifications of shape, size, flavor, etc., demanded by the preferences 
of their patrons and the caprices of fashion. 

EXAMPLES OP SELECTION. 

It would be difficult to select a more striking example of the varia¬ 
tions that selection can. develop and fix than the cultivated forms of 
Brassica oleraoea . As already stated, this plant is a native of the 
coasts of western Europe, and is found on the shores of the Mediter¬ 
ranean, as well as on those of the Atlantic Ocean. The wild plant 
grows principally on the calcareous cliffs on the border of the sea* It 
is a semi-herbaceous, semi-ligneous vegetable, flowering from the second 
year onward, much branched and making each year both flowering 
branches and vegetative branches which are to flower the year follow¬ 
ing. The leaves are thick and fleshy, as are the flowering branches, 
while the stem and the crown of the root are also to a certain extent 
swollen and thickened. All of these characters will be found exag¬ 
gerated greatly in the cultivated varieties of B. oleracea , but not all of 
them in any one race. Ordinarily one of the organs of the plant is 
selected with a view to obtaining one of the 20 or 30 forms of vegetables 
which, identical or nearly so with the others in their essential charac¬ 
teristics of flower and fruit, present most divergent forms as far as the 
organs of vegetation are concerned. 

Cabbages, which form the most important group of cultivated B. olera- 
cea , represent the plant reduced to its most simple form, that is, to a 
single erect stem bearing at its upper extremity numerous large, thick¬ 
ened leaves, more or less closely crowded together, which, according to 
• their shape and the manner in which they are laid over each other, 
form heads that are oval (as in York Sugar Loaf), conical (Early 
Etampes, Pomeranian), spherical (Joanet, Hoi ram d Short Stem), or 
flattened (St. Denis, Brunswick). The same forms are found again in 
the Savoys, which differ from the ordinary cabbages in the form of 
development of the parenchyma between the little nerves of the leaves, 
giving the upper surface a blistered appearance: Oval (Long Headed 
Savoy), conical (St. Jean Savoy), spherical (Victoria Savoy), and flat¬ 
tened (Eoblet Savoy). 

Again, the same variety of forms is found among the red cabbages, 
where the entire leaf is colored a deep red: Conical (Bed Conical), 
spherical (Eed Dwarf Erfurt), flattened (Eed Pologne). 

All these forms without exception are the result of a patient and 
prolonged selection which has given to them almost complete perma¬ 
nence. 
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But these are not the only modifications of this plant, nor even of 
the leaves alone. There are the various headless cabbages or kale, 
which differ widely in respect to size, shape, and color. One of them, 
the collard (Rosette Cole wort), has round, spoonshaped leaves, imbri¬ 
cated but not crowded together to such an extent as to deprive those 
in the middle of air and light and thus blanch them, as is the case 
with the inner leaves of the head cabbage. There are numerous varie¬ 
ties of kales with the leaves green or red, entire or laciniate, fiat or 
curled; Portugal cabbage, cow cabbage, branched kales (B. oleracea 
rrnnosa ), palm borecole, and many besides, among which Brussels 
sprouts is not the least strange. On a simple, straight stem are ranged 
petiolate, flattened, spoonshaped leaves. At the axil of each leaf is 
developed a little branch, the leaves of which fold over each other and. 
are closely imbricated, forming a little hard head. Selection has solved 
the problem, apparently so difficult, of inducing the formation of heads 
on the branches of a stem without such formation at its top. 

The stem of B„ oleracea , as I have said, is in the wild type very large 
and capable of becoming thickened. Taking advantage of this tend¬ 
ency, selection has established a form the entire stem of which becomes 
large and fleshy and yields a product that can be used as a vegetable 
when it is young and tender, and is valuable as a food for cattle in 
winter when it lias reached its full development. 

If, instead of affecting the entire stem, the swelling is localized a 
little distance above the ground, the kohl-rabi is formed, the varieties 
of which are numerous, large or small, early or late, white or violet. 

The capability of becoming thickened and fleshy is not limited to 
the stem. The tap root possesses it also, and plants which showed a 
marked tendency to vary in this way having been noticed and repro¬ 
duced, have yielded, under the influence of long-continued selection, the 
turnip-rooted cabbage ( B . caido-rapa) and ruta-baga, the former of which 
lias white flesh, the latter yellow. They are round, oblong, or flattened, 
and may weigh as much as S or 10 kg. Selection has produced these 
numerous forms from a root that weighs scarcely 1 or 2 ozs. in the wild 
state. 

A still more remarkable modification was developed, as follows: The 
floral branch of 1>, oleracea is very thick and especially at the early 
period of its growth very tender and agreeable to the taste when 
cooked. Certain Italian gardeners noticed that the inflorescences of 
certain individuals had the sprouts larger and more thickened than 
others. Collecting the seed from these and selecting among the 
descendants of the second generation those plants which yielded the 
largest and shortest floral shoots, they have succeeded in creating 
the very characteristic modification known as the cauliflower. Here 
the pedicels of the flower have become very much thickened and flat¬ 
tened at the expense of the flowers themselves, which on the principal 
shoots have become atrophied and appear in small numbers only on 
the shoots of the third or fourth rank, which develop slowly on those 
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heads which have not been cut at the time when they were good to eat. 
With the principal result once obtained, selection has produced vari¬ 
eties of cauliflower, early or late, of varying size, white, yellow, rose, 
or violet in color and of various degrees of hardiness. 

Here, then, is a plant the different races of which have come clown in 
culture under such different forms that an unusual keenness of insight 
or the aid of botanical science is necessary to explain that they truly 
belong to one wild type in which, in one case the leaves, in another 
the inflorescences, in still another the stein or the root, have been liter¬ 
ally modified by the power of selection, to such an extent that from 
infinitely slight variations at the beginning the differences between 
the various races have become greater than are often found in nature 
between different species of the same genus; and all of this has been 
accomplished by almost imperceptible steps under the influence of 
continued selection in a single direction. 

Doubtless selection may be defined, but nothing can explain it so 
well as its results. For this reason I shall mention a few more exam¬ 
ples taken from among the most common plants. 

Take, for instance, celery. This is an aquatic perennial plant native 
in almost the entire basin of the Mediterranean, having its stem and 
petioles relatively large, tender, hollow, and of a pronounced aromatic 
odor. It was early observed in ditches and swamps, and introduced 
into cultivation. In the time of the Romans it was planted in gardens, 
more perhaps as an ornamental plant for use in domestic religious cere¬ 
monies than as a vegetable properly so called. When it came to be 
appreciated as a plant for the kitchen garden, it became an object of 
the gardener’s attention. At first the size of the petioles was increased, 
then the plants with hollow petioles were eliminated as inferior to 
those in which the entire stalk was filled with tender, crisp flesh. 
Plants throwing up suckers were weeded out because growth force is 
always more economically utilized when it concenters about a single 
plant axis than when it is divided among several. The useful part of 
the celery being the stalk or petiole of the leaf, efforts were and are 
still directed toward the development of this organ by reducing others 
to the smallest size compatible with the good growth of the plant. 
The variety Pascal is very near to the present ideal of a green celery. 
The self-blanching celery was found in the neighborhood of Paris per¬ 
haps a dozen years ago by a very successful market gardener, Ohemin. 
The original plant yielded seed from which was raised a good propor¬ 
tion of the new variety, but also some green plants. By persistent 
selection the proportion of green plants has been considerably reduced, 
but they have not yet entirely disappeared. By way of compensation 
this race has yielded a pretty variation with rose-colored ribs, which is 
becoming fixed. White Plume and Boston Market are two good' Amer¬ 
ican varieties. The latter throws up many suckers, which is considered 
a defect according to European standards. But attention has not 
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always been concentrated upon the petioles of the celery. Connois¬ 
seurs have not failed to observe that the fleshy roots on which the 
leaves are inserted possessed an especial flavor and were sweeter, 
although not of as clear a color as the stalks. By selection certain 
plants have been obtained in which the root has been modified into a 
large, well-shaped, and very regular, rounded enlargement, as in the 
Erfurt and Prague turnip-rooted celeries. 

It should be noted in comparing the various races of B. olemcea that 
but one organ is enlarged. If this organ is the root, the leaves and the 
petioles are proportionately diminished in size and serve only as auxil¬ 
iary organs to the root. It is very difficult in general to develop two 
organs at the same time to any great degree in the same plant. In 
support of this assertion the beet may be mentioned, as the history of 
its cultural evolution presents many analogies'to that of the celery. I 
shall devote only enough time to it to point out certain differences 
between these two vegetables. In the first place, in the case of the 
beet it is the kind of root developed that is of greatest importance. In 
this case the leaves are only the organs of assimilation and of trans¬ 
formation of the food absorbed. The form having the leaves, or rather 
the petioles and ribs of the leaves very much enlarged and the root 
small, branched, and fibrous, is known as the Swiss chard. Whenever 
there occurs an enlargement of the stalk or petioles properly so called, 
one may be certain that a decrease in the size of the root has already 
occurred or will occur immediately. 

The deep red color of garden beets is of very great importance. But 
in sugar beets, the absence of color—that is, the perfect whiteness of 
the flesh of the root—is a condition of perfection. Selection has pro¬ 
duced this very remarkable specialization. There is no necessary or 
absolute correlation between the color of the root and that of .the foliage. 
In garden beets a thick, tender, sweet, and richly colored flesh is much 
desired. Now, a variety may have these qualities without its foliage 
showing, at least for the greater part of the growing period, any particu¬ 
larly deep coloration. In England it was the fashion to produce varie¬ 
ties of garden beets with large and deeply colored foliage (as in Dell’s 
Dark Leaf beet). Some men of independence and good judgment have 
not hesitated to say that this is putting color to a bad use; that it is 
better to concentrate it in the root. As a matter of fact, the dark red 
Egyptian and Cheltenham Green beets and among the American 
varieties Edmund Early Turnip are living proofs that a variety may 
have finely colored roots and at the same time preserve in its leaves a 
noticeable proportion of green surface. A third class might be made 
of those having very deeply colored reddish brown foliage, which are 
used for decorative purposes only, as for instance, the Dracaena beet. 
But in agreement with the rule already laid down, this race has a small 
root of no culinary value. 

I can not conclude this list of plants which have been modified by 
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artificial selection in such divergent directions and which, so plainly 
bear the impress of maifls activity, without mentioning a few ornamental 
plants as well as garden vegetables. 

Take for instance the amaranth. This is an annual plant from India 
of rapid growth with large alternate oval leaves and inconspicuous 
flowers in large bracteate clustered spikes. It has become, under the 
influence of selection, in. one case a vegetable esteemed for its large 
and thickened leaves; in another case an ornamental, valued also for 
its leaves, which in this instance are variously colored and variegated; 
and in a third case it is valued for its inflorescence, which is so curi¬ 
ously modified that one would hardly recognize at first sight the 
original type in the strange variations that have been developed from it. 

Let ns consider only the extremes, the cockscomb and the feathered 
celosia. The former is a low-growing stocky plant with its flowering 
head enormously developed. An accidental fascia,tion of the stem has 
been fixed by selection and augmented to such an incredible degree 
that the size of the stem at its top must be measured by dissecting all 
the reduplications which form the part of* the plant called the comb. 
This colored velvety mass, so ornamental in its bizarre effects, is the 
simple modification of an ordinary straight cylindrical stem into the 
comb. 

From the same original type has been produced another entirely 
different plant. This is the feathered celosia, which is as graceful and 
light as the other is massive and stocky. Whereas all the stems were 
united into one in the cockscomb, they are here distinct, erect, and 
divided into ascending branches, each one of which ends in a plume 
having a varying number of filaments furnished with bright colored, 
silky bracts, and vary from golden yellow, through flame color and 
crimson to deep violet. In spite of such great differences in appearance 
between the two plants, it is not possible to observe the botanical 
characters and fail to recognize that both are modifications of the same 
original species. 

From the same root are produced still other formations in which the 
ornamental part is not the inflorescence but the leaf, which is zoned or 
flagellated or bordered, sometimes with brown on a green ground work, 
or sometimes with bright red on yellow or brown or even simply on a 
brighter shade of red. All these pretty variations are the result of 
selection acting on the various forms found in nature or on modifica¬ 
tions induced and patiently accentuated by man. 

If it were not for the danger of making the list too long, many other 
examples of profound modifications brought about by the action of 
selection on the natural characters of wild plants could be mentioned, 
A single example that has been produced entirely within recent times 
will be instanced. The canna was introduced into garden culture 
about 1820 as a foliage plant; seeds were sown to obtain variations of 
form and color of foliage, and the success of M. Annee in this respect 
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is well known. More recently M. Crozy, of Lyons, and other growers 
have directed their efforts to increasing* the size of the flower, as a 
result of which we have the large flowered varieties that to-day rival 
the gladiolus for garden decoration in summer. At the same time the 
color of the flowers has increased in brilliancy. It may be said indeed 
that hybridization has not been entirely unconcerned in this increase 
of size, but it is none the less selection that has taken advantage of 
the tendency thus introduced into the plant as a result of crossing, and 
that produces for us each year better varieties, the series of which is 
still far from being* exhausted. 

APPLICATION OF SELECTION. 

If plants did not vary there could be no selection. The object of 
selection is to establish, fix, and sometimes to develop in plants certain 
qualities or new peculiarities which a plant has shown and some one has 
noticed. 

It is not difficult to select plants. Anyone can do it, but it is not so 
easy to do it profitably. In order to succeed, one must be not only 
patient, attentive to the work in hand, but must also exercise judgment 
and common sense. 

Every modification that a plant shows is not necessarily worth fixing. 
Experience alone can tell whether it is worth perpetuating*. The Chi¬ 
nese primrose is one of those plants that within a short space of time, 
that is, within fifty or sixty years, has produced a very great number of 
good varieties under the influence of selection. It seems that any new 
character that appears in these plants is easily established. Several 
times I have found in cultivation, both at Paris and in the Riviera, cer¬ 
tain bordered flowers, that is, flowers having a lighter colored border 
around a deeper colored disk, but all of my efforts to fix this pretty 
variation have thus far been in vain. 

When a variation in a cultivated form is noticed, one should ask him¬ 
self first whether it is worth fixing; for it is very evident that it would 
be time and labor lost if anyone .should devote himself to the fixation 
of a character having neither interest nor usefulness. Several years 
ago a gardener brought to the writer a plant of a new celery that lie 
had happened to find in a seed plat. He had transplanted it, saved 
the seeds from it, and sowed them, with the result that the type was 
reproduced very faithfully. It was a celery in which the pedicel or 
leaf stalk was shortened almost to the point of disappearance. The 
many crowded leaves spread over the ground in a compact rosette, but 
the plant had practically lost the very part that made it useful as a 
vegetable, that is, the stalks. I told him so and did not conceal from 
him the fact that his novelty appeared to me to mark a step backward 
and not forward, somewhat as if one had discovered a potato without 
tubers. I could not convince him that his novelty was' not a fine thing, 
and I believe he actually found a house that introduced it into trade 
22094—Ro. 1-2 
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among; their novelties. If horticultural novelties were a rarity, one 
could realize that anything new would be received with eagerness, but, 
as a matter of fact, novelties superabound, and one is tempted to say 
that the greatest virtue of a plant breeder is to be severe toward his 
own creations and not easily to become enthusiastic over their real or 
supposed merits. Hence, good judgment and experience are necessary 
in order to decide, when a variation appears, whether it is worth propa¬ 
gating or not with a view to establishing a new variety in the course 
of time. 

If, as is most often the case, there is but one plant that shows the 
modification, the only tiling to do is to collect the seeds from it to be 
planted again. But even here there are certain precautions to be taken. 
If the plant is one of those in which*" cross fertilization takes place 
easily, it is advisable to remove the possibility of pollination by plants 
of the same kind which might be in the vicinity. There are two ways 
of doing this: One is to destroy all plants of the same kind except the 
one to be propagated. The other is to cover the flowers of this plant 
so that they are protected from the pollen of other plants. It is advis¬ 
able, if the flowers have already begun to open when the variation is 
noticed, to destroy all those that might have been fertilized by the 
pollen of any other plant, as this would introduce an unknown parent¬ 
age into the race. 

For the sake of simplicity I shall first consider the commonest case, 
that of a plant capable of self-fertilization, or one in which the different 
flowers of the same plant can fertilize each other, and do not require the 
aid of another plant of the same species. Seeds will then be collected 
only from those flowers which open after the plant has been covered. 
Suppose now that we have before us the seeds gathered from a plant 
that has shown the variation which we wish to propagate. The first 
thing to do is to sow these seeds in order to obtain a considerable num¬ 
ber of young plants. The chances of finding something satisfactory 
among them naturally increases with the number of individuals among 
which we can choose. In this connection two important points are to 
be observed: (1) The inequality which is found in different cases in the 
proportion of plants conforming to the desired type in the first genera¬ 
tion after the beginning of the selection. Sometimes, as has already 
been said, a single one is not obtained. Certainly this result is not 
encouraging; nevertheless this is not always an unqualified reason for 
abandoning the task to which one has set himself. Occasionally it 
happens that by gathering the seed from the plants of the second 
generation, the characteristics of the plant originally selected, may 
reappear in the following generation. 

Sometimes, on the contrary, the observed variation may reproduce 
itself completely and entirely in the first generation. This case is rare, 
but nevertheless it does occur. One day I noticed in a lot of double 
violet clarkias a plant with pure white double flowers. When gathered 
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and sown by themselves, tlie seeds of this plant yielded only pure 
white flowers which have never varied. The race was established in a 
single generation. Generally, however, the result is intermediate— 
that is, certain individuals show the desired characters, while others 
revert to the earlier form. We shall consider in due season the proper 
method of procedure in a case like this. Meanwhile, 1 must take up 
the second point to which I have already referred, which is: (2) The 
necessity of sowing the seed under normal conditions. By these, I 
mean conditions which are not such as will influence artificially the 
characters of the plant produced by these seeds. In other words, 
structural or other peculiarities which, the plants show should be the 
result of their natural tendencies and not the artificial result of culti¬ 
vation. In a word, the plants under observation must have the oppor¬ 
tunity to show their defects as well as good qualities. It goes without 
saying that a selection can not be useful and valuable unless so made. 
One must be in a position to decide .that a plant behaves in a certain 
manner because it has an innate tendency to do so, and that it has not 
been constrained to a certain form artificially. An illustration will 
make my point better understood than many explanations. In select¬ 
ing sugar beets those roots are sought for that are straight, long, and 
free from lateral branches. This is right, for those that are branched 
are more difficult, and hence more expensive, to gather. Now, certain 
growers of beet seed in the north of France once formed the idea— 
thinking, no doubt, in this way to improve their varieties—of growing 
the plants which were to be used as seed stocks in very rich deeply 
worked soil, where they were very much crowded together; so much 
so that 16 to 20, or even more, grew on one square meter of ground. 
The result was that the beet assumed the form, and later the length of 
a thick whipstock. They were not branched because the roots were 
very closely crowded together. Their sugar content was abnormally 
high as a result of their growing so close together, and the conclusions 
drawn from the form of the roots and their sugar content, as deter¬ 
mined in the laboratory, were tainted with error because they did 
not represent qualities truly acquired, but modifications accidentally 
imposed by external .conditions. Thus these beets which were declared 
to be of good shape and composition in tbe laboratory yielded seed 
which, when sown in the open field, produced branched roots of only 
moderate sugar content, because the descendants had reassumed their 
true characters when they were released from the restraint which had 
been artificially imposed on the parent plants. Those beets, alone, may 
be considered unbranched that are free from roots when they are culti¬ 
vated under conditions that would permit them to become branched if 
they had such a tendency. In order to obtain seed that will produce 
unbranched roots, the plants from which the selection is to be made 
must be grown under conditions .as nearly as possible like those under 
which the same kind of plants are .commonly grown that are intended 
for common domestic or industrial uses. 
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Let ns return to a consideration of the successive operations of selec¬ 
tion. Suppose that we have before us a lot of plants grown from seed 
of the plant which forms the point of departure in the establishment of a 
new variety. Of these plants some are true to type —that is, they repro¬ 
duce faithfully the characters which we desire. Others have reverted 
to the older type and we destroy them. We also destroy those which 
correspond only imperfectly to the ideal which we have set before our¬ 
selves. Let us suppose that the tenth part of these plants are true to 
type and that we have twenty satisfactory plants before us. There are 
then open to us two methods of procedure. There is the method by 
individual selection of single plants and that of individual selection 
by group lots. The former is much the more exact, more simple, more 
direct, and less liable to error. But it has the disadvantage of being 
slow of operation, for at the end of three or four generations the grower 
still has only the seed produced by a single plant, and 2 or 3 years are 
still required to produce a large enough stock to introduce it into trade. 

The method by group lots operates more rapidly and at the same 
time affords a considerable probability of establishing the variety. It 
consists in selecting not a single plant, but as large a number of per¬ 
fectly satisfactory plants as can be found by individual examination of 
all the plants in the lot. These plants are grown together, the seeds 
are collected in one lot, and are planted the following year (if the plant 
is an annual) in order to obtain a larger number of plants, from which 
a larger number of individuals may be selected than in the preceding 
year, thus providing a good quantity of the seed of the improved race 
in a short time. The weak point in this method is that one does not 
know in what manner each individual plant has reproduced itself, so 
that in selecting a good plant on© does not know that it was not 
derived from a parent that produced only o or 10 per cent of seed of 
the improved variety, the other nine-tenths reverting to the earlier 
type. This may happen and, of course, hinder the complete differen¬ 
tiation and establishment of the race. 

There is a method that may be said to be intermediate between the 
two already described, which embraces, to a great extent, the advan¬ 
tages of both 'without their disadvantage. It is the method of seeding 
by single plants. This method requires somewhat more labor and 
attention. It is as follows: In the first generation from the original 
plant, instead of selecting only one individual as in the first method, 
several are chosen, all of them perfectly satisfactory in appearance, but 
instead of sowing them together and collecting the seed in a mixture, 
as in the'second method, each is grown sufficiently far away from the 
others to avoid cross fertilization and the seed front each plant is col¬ 
lected separately. Each lot is again sown separately the next year 
and when the time comes to make a selection, the first step is to note 
to what extent each of the lots thus obtained has faithfully reproduced: 
the characters of the plant from which it is sprung. (For the sake of 
clearness and convenience each plant selected receives a number or 
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letter by which it is designated and its pedigree may be followed). A 
great difference is generally noticed in the behavior of the different 
plants in respect to the transmission of their characters. Those that 
do not reproduce the desired characters are entirely rejected. If any 
are found, as often happens, that reproduce entirely those of the parent 
plant, such plant or plants only are preserved, and their descendants 
may be used immediately for the multiplication of the new variety, 
which is thus established with a constancy that the best horticultural 
varieties do not always possess. 

This process of seeding by individual plants is one of the most pow¬ 
erful means which the plant breeder possesses to establish with cer¬ 
tainty and relative quickness new varieties of cultivated plants. About 
20 years ago I applied this method to the improvement of sugar beets, 
a work that was begun by my father in 1850 and that I have made one 
of my principal lines .of business for 25 years. In the laboratory of 
Verrieres, as everywhere else at the present time, the roots of the sugar 
beet are submitted individually first to a physical selection as to size, 
form, color, etc., then to an examination, by the polariscope for their 
sugar content. After this the most perfect roots are replanted and the 
seed from each one is collected and kept separate, but still before using 
this seed for the multiplication of the variety on a large scale, those 
plants must be determined which, beside their own characters, are 
endowed with that special quality which consists of faithfully trans¬ 
mitting those characters to their descendants. A small sample of 
the seed from each root, enough' to produce about 50 plants, is sown 
the next year. The roots produced are examined physically and chem¬ 
ically at the laboratory in the usual manner. If the result of the test 
is unfavorable, the rest of the seed is thrown away; but if the testis 
favorable—that is, if the roots from which the seed was produced have 
demonstrated that they reproduce and transmit faithfully to their 
descendants the qualities for which they were chosen—the rest of the 
seed is sown with suitable care so as to obtain as great an increase of 
the variety as possible. Now, it "is a fact of observation that individual 
plants or animals are very unequally endowed in this respect. I have 
already referred, to this fact when 1 mentioned the ease in which a new 
variety is established in a single generation. In an article on hered¬ 
ity, written, in 1856, my father has so well presented this matter of the 
varying ability of individuals to transmit their own characters that 
I can do no better than quote the entire passage: ■ 

u An example drawn from the animal world will make this idea, 
clearer. Suppose two stallions, eminently remarkable nor eight char¬ 
acteristics, the same for both, Let the first of these characteristics be 
that of a fine head and shoulders, with the head shapely and well 
poised. We will not mention the other characteristics, which are of no 
importance to our argument, and pass directly to the eighth. Let this 
eighth characteristic be that of., being a good stallion, and, since we 
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are only malting a supposition, we will define this by saying that it 
consists in the ability to transmit to descendants seven-eighths of Ills 
own characteristics. Now let ns advance one generation and consider 
two male offspring of these animals. The first has transmitted seven 
of these characteristics, but lie has not transmitted the first; hence 
this colt will have a head that is too large, badly poised, and he will 
not carry it well; but, as lie has received the quality of being a good 
stallion, he will transmit with tenacity to his descendants his unshapely 
head, compensated, however, by his other good qualities. Let the 
offspring of the second stallion, on the other hand, possess all the visi¬ 
ble characteristics of his father and be, to all appearances, a fine horse. 
But he has not received the eighth quality. In the second generation 
lie will show his great defect. His offspring will have no common fam¬ 
ily resemblance and all the fine qualities which lie received from his 
sir© will thus be lost to the further improvement of the race. This 
ability to impress a very pronounced character on their offspring, which 
certain stallions possess to a much higher degree than others, is a fact 
well known to those who devote themselves to the improvement of 
domestic animals; but it is not generally known that in the plant world 
this fact is even more pronounced, so much so that certain plants endow 
their descendants with such prepotency that a race, equivalent almost 
to a species group, is formed at a single leap, while at other times thou¬ 
sands of individuals may be raised from a plant showing some notice¬ 
able peculiarity without a single one of them reproducing the distinctive 
trait of the parent. But as this ability to transmit a specific character 
is not indicated by any external characteristic and the result alone 
reveals its existence, it becomes necessary to be able to eliminate from 
the second generation all of the descendants of a plant imperfectly 
endowed in this respect; and for this reason I have been led to make 
it an absolute rule to keep the seed from different plants separate and 
not to mix the seed of two plants intended to be used in improving a 
race, no matter how perfect and how much alike these plants may 
appear* 77 

When, after two or three generations, it is seen that the new variety 
' is not becoming constant, that at each generation the reversions to the 
old type or variations in all directions are still found, it is better to 
abandon the selection entirely, or rather, cease to apply it to this lot, 
which is possibly lacking in the ability to transmit acquired characters, 
and to seek another point of departure in another individual better 
endowed in this respect. 

DIRECTION OF SELECTION. 

The characters that have determined the selection of a certain, plant 
have just been spoken of. It is understood that anyone engaged in the 
selection of plants or animals is selecting for the purpose of improve¬ 
ment. Man’s efforts to modify a plant by means of selection, however, 
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may be more or less skillfully directed. Besides, tlie result obtained, 
though expressing exactly the breeder’s .ideal, may be very differently 
estimated according to the circumstances and the country. The ideal 
of a fruit, vegetable, or flower varies greatly according to the tastes of 
different persons, and the influence of these different tastes must make 
itself felt in one way or another in the direction given to selection. 

There are certain considerations of common sense that must be 
observed under all circumstances, which, if forgotten or disregarded, 
will lead to unfavorable results that will everywhere be recognized as 
such. It would be useless to attempt to unite in one and the same 
plant two characters which antagonize or interfere with the utility of 
each other. For instance, certain very dwarf beans are often widely 
advertised as producing pods of wonderful length. If the description 
is exact, and there is' no reason to doubt that it is, the pods being 
longer than the stem that bears them, they would touch the ground 
and very often rot from contact with the damp soil. Common sense 
would show that very long pods should be borne by pole beans and 
that very dwarf varieties should bear short but numerous pods. 

For several years very large flowers have been the fashion and pan¬ 
sies and begonias are shown in which the flower is as large as the open 
hand. It has never been demonstrated that this is progress in a right 
direction. These flowers that are so large and abundant have not 
always the substance and stiffness necessary to hold them upright. 
The result is that they bend under the slightest unfavorable atmos¬ 
pheric changes or often even under their own weight and frequently 
become much less beautiful than smaller but more substantial and 
numerous flowers. There is another instance of improvement, so called, 
which I am not alone in considering quite the opposite. There is a 
very pretty species of helianthus (If. ciicimerifolms) which is much 
esteemed in America and in Europe as a cut flower in summer. Its 
flowers, 3 or 4 in. in diameter, are of a pretty shape and superb golden 
color relieved by a black center. They are much sought after for 
sheaves and large bouquets. A florist has selected a variety called 
Stella which produces a much smaller number of flowers, G in. or more 
in diameter, like those of small varieties of IT. animus . With the loss 
of its abundance of flowers this plant has also lost the grace and 
lightness which constituted its especial merit. 

The above example brings out a point that must be taken into con¬ 
sideration in selection. It is that there exist in nature certain laws of 
equilibrium or of compensation that must betaken into account; as, 
for instance, the law that the size of the organs in any given variety of 
plant varies inversely as their number. The same variety does not 
produce both very large and very numerous flowers. This fact is espe¬ 
cially noticeable in the cultivated cineraria (Senecio cruentus). The 
flowers, which in the wild plant are scarcely as large as the flowers of 
the true daisy (Beilis pe minis), are usually bred to resemble those of 
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the ox-eye daisy (Chrysanthemum leucantJiemum). This is not a wise 
application of selection. When of this size, the flowers that a well 
cultivated plant bears are no more .than‘50 or GO in number. They 
cover the plant less completely than when they are a little smaller, hut 
are 100 or 150 in number. The effect in the latter case is the more sat¬ 
isfactory. The details are lost in the mass of color, and abortive or 
accidentally injured specimens do not break the solidity of the mass as 
when the flowers are individually of such size that the removal of one 
of them necessarily leaves a gap. 

Neither can a plant be expected to be at once very productive and 
very early. Time is an element of considerable importance in the 
growth of plants. The plant that grows under favorable conditions of 
temperature and light for a month longer than another wall necessarily 
produce a considerably greater weight of organic matter, but there are 
many cases in which, great earliness is an absolute condi tion of produc¬ 
tion. It is understood that under such conditions earliness is sought 
before anything else. It is a local necessity that must be taken into 
account. The problem of selection is almost always complicated with 
particular local requirements, and this explains' the extreme multi¬ 
plicity of cultivated varieties which certain people condemn without 
considering the reason for their existence. 

The role of selection has been of the greatest importance in the past, 
as can be seen by tbe examples already cited. It will continue to be 
of immense importance in the future, for it is certain that mankind, in 
proportion as it increases in number and takes possession more and 
more completely of the surface of the earth, will be obliged to obtain 
from it more and more of food and other useful products. To accom¬ 
plish this, man must improve animals and plants, which are the instru¬ 
ments of organic production, just as he improves the implements and 
machines which are the instruments of industrial transformations. 
Moreover, mankind will be compelled to apply selection not only to 
species already known, but also to those which are yet to be discovered. 

Up to the present time selection has been applied particularly to 
annuals or biennials, plants in which generations follow each other 
rapidly. Under tlie management of corporate bodies, such as associa¬ 
tions and local governments, it could be applied, for example, to forest 
trees, in ■which the difference between.the best and poorest specimens, 
as is well known, is extremely great. Since a well established race of 
sugar beets has been obtained,, why should not also a cork oak be bred, 
the cork of which will be of rapid development and faultless texture? 
The value of such a cork would be double or treble that of the ordi¬ 
nary article. 

HOW SHOULD SEED BE COLLECTED FROM: PLANTS? 

In concluding these notes on selection, it appears advisable to touch 
upon a point to which certain people attach great importance, but on 
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which my opinion does not agree with that usually held, I refer to the 
custom of collecting seeds from some certain part of a plant in prefer¬ 
ence to another. There is no idea more prevalent in gardening than 
that of the superiority of seeds collected from the base of the central 
stem over those of the top of the same stem, and' especially over those of 
the lateral branches. I have made and had made experiments on this 
subject, and I have invariably found no difference among the seeds 
collected from various parts of the same plant with respect to the pro¬ 
portion of single and double plants obtained. I have repeated these 
experiments many times on ornamental plants with respect to the 
doubling of flowers, on vegetables with respect to the size and quality 
of the roots, and on cereals with respect to the yield in weight and the 
appearance of the seed, and 1 have always found that while individual 
plants may differ from each other in respect to the transmission of 
characters, yet from the same plant there was great uniformity 
of results obtained. The larger seeds produce slightly more vigorous 
plants in the earlier periods of growth, but do not give any guaranty 
of ability to transmit superior qualities. When a plant is known to be 
thoroughbred, and its ability to transmit its own characters has been 
established, I should al ways prefer the smallest seed that came from 
it, although collected from the part of the plant which is considered 
the least favorable in the common opinion, to the largest seed taken 
from the part believed to be most favorable, of a plant whose pedigree 
is less certain. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

Selection is the surest and most powerful instrument that man pos¬ 
sesses for the modification of living organisms. 

Variations are easily induced by change of environment and cultiva¬ 
tion. The latter is an addition of especial importance, because it 
permits variations which are spontaneously produced to be easily 
observed and selected. 

These modifications may affect the external characters of form, shape, 
and color, or the internal qualities of flavor, perfume, chemical com¬ 
position, etc. 

Selection may modify organisms in any direction not incompatible 
with the preservation of life, but there are certain characters that are 
mutually antagonistic: Individual size and number of parts, great pro¬ 
ductiveness and extreme earliness, relatively large size of a part, and 
very intense coloration,. In order to be effective, selection must be con¬ 
tinued in one and the same direction. 

The value of the results obtained depends on the ability and judg¬ 
ment of the breeder. Varieties may degenerate as well as improve 
under selection. 

The unit of selection is the individual. . The superiority of one seed 
over others from the same individual, with respect to the transmission 
of characters, can not be foretold. 
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CHEMISTRY, 

The inverting power of tartaric, citric, and oxalic acids upon 
sucrose, H. Gillott (Bui. Assoc . Beige Chim 13 (1899), Nos. 2,pp. 6 ! d~ 
fli; 3,pp. 119-130 ).—A critical study of the influences of time, quantity, 
and kind of acid, and concentration of the solution upon the inversion 
of sucrose. Numerous tables are given, from which the following con¬ 
clusions are drawn: (1) Tartaric acid possesses greater inverting power 
than citric acid; (2) oxalic acid manifests a greater inverting power 
than either tartaric or citric acid; (3) for each of the three acids named 
the amount of sugar inverted increases considerably with the tempera¬ 
ture, amount of acid, concentration of the solution, etc.; and, (4) the 
temperature, the quantity of add, and the quantity of sugar remaining 
constant, the amount of sugar inverted increases with the duration of 
action.— h. snyder. 

Motes on tlxe hydrolysis of cellulose by acids, G. W. Rqlfje and 
W. H. Barlow ( Tech. Quart., 12 (1899), No. 1, pp. 51-61),—- This is a 
preliminary study of the products of the hydrolysis of cotton cellulose 
by means of deeinormal sulphuric acid under pressures varying from 1 
to 8 atmospheres. The specific rotary and cupric reducing powers of 
the soluble products formed at different stages of hydrolysis were deter¬ 
mined and the results platted. The authors believe they have suc¬ 
ceeded in considerably diminishing the experimental error of other 
investigators. By the method of hydrolysis employed less than 10 
per cent of the cotton was hydrolyzed, into soluble products. These 
products arc believed to be in the main dextrose and xylose. Inter¬ 
mediate conversion products which are practically insoluble are formed 
during the process. 

Observations on the determination of nitrogen by the Kjeldahl 
method, L. Maquenne and E. Roux (Ann. Agron ., 25 (1899), No. 2, pp. 
76-82; Bui. Soc. Chim. Paris, 3. se?\, 21 (1899), No. 6', pp. 312-314; Rev. 
Chim. Anahjt. et AppL, 4 (1899), No. 5, pp. 145-149 ).—An account is 
given of an investigation of the various sources of error in this method, 
such as incomplete digestion and the evolution of add fumes when 
sodium sulphid and sodium hydroxid containing carbonate are used. 

To avoid the error due to the evolution of carbon dioxid when car¬ 
bonated soda solution is used, the authors recommend that a small 
20 
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basket containing pumice stone be suspended in the neck of a distilla¬ 
tion flask before the soda is added. To do away with the error due 
to volatile sulphur compounds, sodium hypopliosphite is substituted 
for sodium sulphid as a precipitant for'the mercury. About 1 gm. of 
the hypopliosphite is required for the precipitation. After adding the 
hypopliosphite the solution is heated for a few minutes at 70 to 80° 0. 
and cooled before the soda is added and the distillation commenced. 

In tests made on colza cake, ground horn, and dried blood, the 
decomposition was complete only when digestion was continued for 
from i to 1 hour after the solutions had become colorless. It was found 
that all of the ammonia was carried over in the first 45 ce. of the 
distillate. 

The iodometric method of determining the ammonia is not considered 
to possess any advantages over the ordinary aciclimetric method. 

The estimation of nitrites and nitrates, A. W. Blyth (Ghent. 
News, 79 (1899), No. 2049 , p. 102), —The author has devised an appa¬ 
ratus in which.nitrites and nitrates, either singly or together, can be 
determined as nitric oxid by means of ferrous chloric!. 

“The essential feature of the apparatus is a mercury valve which is made by con¬ 
necting one end of along delivery tube with the side tube of a flask and causing 
the other to dip below tlie surface of mercury in the mercurial trough, the bend of 
the delivery tube being 770 mm. above this level. The air from the flask is expelled 
by boiling, and a special feature is made of the ease with which successive vacua 
can be obtained in such a flask. The author has found that nitric oxid is evolved 
from nitrites at once, whereas there is an appreciable interval of from one to two 
minutes before any nitric oxid is formed from nitrates. Nitrates yield the whole of 
the nitric oxid only when the flask is evacuated several times. The results obtained 
with the apparatus are accurate.” 

Methods for the quantitative determination of fat in organs, 
W. Knopfelmaoiier (Oesterr. Chem. Ztg. y 2(1899),No.u,pp. 122-124).— 
The author reviews the different methods which have been used for fat 
determination hi meat, etc., showing the ineffectiveness of the old 
methods of extraction. He concludes that the choice lies between 
Dormeyer’s method of digesting the material with pepsin and hydro¬ 
chloric acid previous to extraction (E. S. R., 7, p. 919) and Prank’s 
method of treatment with alcohol for 24 hours before extraction. The 
latter is simpler, although it does not secure quite as much fat as Dor¬ 
meyer’s method. Only investigation can decide which of these two 
methods is best adapted to the purpose. 

Note upon the detection of horseflesh, in sausage, F. Jean 
(Ann. Olvim. Analyt. et AppL, 4 (1899), No. 3 , pp. 81, 82). —Glycogen is 
determined as follows r^The suspected material, in a fine state of 
division, is macerated in water for an hour at 60 to 70°. To the liquid 
obtained by pressure a few drops of acetic acid are added. The soluble 
albuminoids are removed by coagulation and filtration, and the liquid 
reduced by evaporation to 20 ec. When cool, 100 ee. of 95 per cent 
alcohol is added to precipitate glycogen, which is collected on a filter. 
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washed with alcohol and then with ether. The glycogen is finally 
dried and weighed. The iodin reaction of Brantigam and Edelmann 
for the defection of glycogen is described. No analyses are given or 
standard proposed.— h. snyder. 

The variation in the composition of Paris green, with a scheme 
for its analysis, T. B. Stillman ( Stevens Indicator , 15, pp. 233-MO; 
ahu, in lech. Quart., 12 (1899), Ho. 1 , Rev. Client]). 15 ).—The com¬ 
position of pure Paris green, aceto-arsenite of copper, is given as OuO, 
31.29 per cent; As 2 0 :} , 58.65. per cent; and 0 2 Er 4 0 2 , 10.06 per cent. 
u Adulteration as such is said to be rare in this country, although many 
samples show an excessive amount of arsenious acid, and the com¬ 
mercial material does not give uniform results when used as an insec¬ 
ticide. Foreign samples are frequently adulterated with barium 
sulphate, calcium carbonate, lead chromate, or gypsum; but these 
may be added to alter the shade when the mixture is designed for use 
as a pigment. A simple scheme for the analysis of Paris green for the 
above impurities is given. 77 

Choice of a substance for use as a basis for standardizing solutions in acid- 
imetry and alkalimetry, S, IV L. Jorensen (Rev.Chm. Ind. 9, No. 107, p. 804; abs . 
in Jour. Soc. Chew. Ind., IS (1890), No. 1, p. 74). —Sodium oxalate is recommended, its 
advantages for the purpose being pointed out. A weighed portion is ignited in a 
platinum crucible, and the resulting carbonate is used for standardizing normal acid 
by titration. 

Baume’s hydrometer—American standard, S. S. Emery (Jour. Amer. Chen. Soc., 
21 (1899), Nos.2,pp. 118-132: 4, p.388). —A calculation of the degrees Batumi,corre¬ 
sponding to specific gravities of liquids lighter and heavier than water. 

The quantitative determination of glucose in pure solutions and in blood, 
A. Bickel (Arch. Physiol. [Pfliigcr], 73 (1899), No. 8-5, pp. 248-264), —The outcome of 
the study was that in the quantitative analysis of dextrose, whether in aqueous 
solutions or aqueous extracts of animal tissue, an alkaline solution containing glucose 
should never be heated to a high temperature on account of the danger of losing a 
part of the dextrose by the decomposition due to the alkaline .salts in the solution. 
An acid reaction prevents this decomposition. 

The quantitative determination of glycogen, J. Weidenbaum (Arch. Physiol. 
[Pjliiger], 75 (1899), No. 8-5, pp. 113-119). 

The determination of glycogen according to Briicke and Kiiiz, E. Pel!;gee 
(Arch. Physiol. [PJUiger], 75 ( 1899), No. 8-5, pp. 120-247). —It was found tha t the method 
involved an error of from 16 to 20 per cent. An attempt to-make the method more 
exact was unsuccessful. 

Determination of mustard oil in rape-seed cakes, V. Stein ( TidssJcr. LandtVcon ., 
17 (1898), No. 7-8. pp. 503-510). 

Estimation of nicotin in tobacco, R. Hefelmann ( Pharm. Centralhalh , 19 (1898), 
pp. 523,524; abs. in Chew. Centbl., 1898, II, pp. 562,563; Jour. Chem. Soc. [London], 76 
(1899), No. 437, II, p. 261). 

Estimation of the bitter principles in hops, C. J. D*ntner (Ztschr. Ocsam. Brauw 
21 (1898), pp. 4.07 , 410; abs. in Chem. Centbl1898, II,pp. 684, 685; Jour. Chem. Soc. [Lon¬ 
don], 76 (1899), No. 437,11,p. 264). 

Analysis of sumac, M. Spica (Leipzig Farher u. Zeugdr. Ztg., 47 (1898),p. 526; abs . 
in Bui. Assoc. Beige Cbm., 13 (1899), No. 3, p. 154). 

The sumac of Sicily and its adulterants, F. Andreasch ( Gerber , 24 (IS98), pp. 
139 , 151 , 164 , 176 , 190,201,215 ; abs. in Bui. Assoc. Beige Chim., 13 (1899), No. 3,p. 158). 
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A new method of quantitatively or qualitatively examining albuminoids, 
diastases, alkaloids, leiicomains, or toxins, particularly those in urine, P. Ciiir- 
eet ( Gompt. Rend. Acad. ScL Paris , 128 ( IS99). No. 7,pp. 431-433). 

A method for distinguishing between cotton-seed, sesame, peanut, and olive 
oils, M. Toutelli and R. Ruggeri (Stas. Spur. Agr. ItaL f 31 (1898), No.3,pp. 249-369). 

Motes on the arachidic and lignoceric acids of earthnut oil, and their estima¬ 
tion, L. Auciihutt (Jour. So c. Chew, hid., 17 ( 1898), No. 12,pp. 1124-1127 ).—The results 
obtained are applied in the detection of peanut oil in olive oil. 

Colorimetric determination of iron in water, A. Seyda- Stettin ( Ckem.Ztg., 22 
(IS98), No. 104, p. 1086). 

A needed modification of the determination of calcium carbonate in marls 
and soils, A. Mayer (handle. Vers. Stat., 51 (1899), No. 4-5, pp. 339, 340 ).—The sub¬ 
stitution of acetic acid (1 part of glacial acetic acid to 2 parts of water) for the 
hydrochloric acid usually employed is recommended. Acetic acid gives very accu¬ 
rate results with pure calcium carbonate in the Seheibler apparatus and possesses 
the advantage over hydrochloric acid of attacking but slightly iron carbonate, 
which is sometimes found in considerable amounts in marls and soils and which is 
of no value as an amendment. 

Some notes on the content of volatile acids in wine, G. Moreergo ( Oesierrr , 
Chem. Ztg2 (1899) No. 8, pp. 209-211). 

On the formation of sugar from the albumen of eggs, F. BLtnuENTHAL (Gompt. 
Rend. Acad. Set Paris, 128 (1899), No. 2, pp. 117-120 ).—Recent work on this subject 
is briefly reviewed, and experiments by the author reported. The author believes 
that 8 to 12 gm. of sugar may be formed from 100 gm. of albumen (from white of egg). 

A simple apparatus for the determination of nitrogen by the Kjeldahl 
method (Ztschr. Analyt. Chem., 38 (1899), No. 3, p. 166; abs. in Cdiem. Cenibl., 1899, I, p. 
948, fig. 1). 

Apparatus for rapid analysis of milk, G. I). Macdougald (Jour. Soe. Chem. 
Lid., IS (1899), No. 3, pp. 235-238, figs. 15). 

A new attachment for the Soxhlet extractor, S. Robertson (Arch. Byg., 30 
(1897), p. 318; abs. in Ztschr. Analyt . Chem., 38 (1899), No. 1, p. 45,Jig. 1) .—The substance 
is contained in a glass cylinder with perforated bottom, over which a biter paper 
can be tied. Caps fitting over the top and bottom of the cylinder are provided for 
use during drying and weighing. 

Report of agricultural-chemical examinations for 1898, Y. Stein ( Tidsslr. 
Lmulokon., 17 (1898), No. 7-8, pp. 500-523 ).—Results of analytical work don© for the 
Royal Danish Agricultural Society in examinations of feeding stuffs, dairy products, 
fertilizers, etc.—E. w. woll. 

BGTA1Y. 

Varieties of corn, ,E. L. Sturteyant ( If. 8. Dept. Agr., Office of Ex¬ 
periment Stations But 57) pp. IDS , Jigs. 14 ).—In tills monograph about 
800 varieties or synonyms are treated, and an attempt Is made to place 
the nomenclature upon a sound scientific basis. The system of classi¬ 
fication adopted brings closely related forms together and in this way 
a very considerable duplication of varieties is shown. The main divi¬ 
sions which the author follows are those described by him in the Bulle¬ 
tin of the Torre,y Botanical Club for August, 1894 (E. S. R., 6, p. 274). 

Poa fendleriana and its allies, T. A. Williams ( U. 8. Dept Agr., 
Division of Agrostology Giro. 10 1 pp. 6 1 fig. 1 ).—The author has attempted 
to remove the cause of much confusion in herbaria by presenting a 
study of this species of grass and the numerous forms which have been 
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conftisecl with It* 'The species and varieties recognized are: Boa longi- 
ligula , 1\ longiligula wyomingensis var. nov., P. longipeduneulata, P. 
longipeduneulata riridescens var. nov., P. seabrmsctda sp. nov., P. 7>rm- 
j umiculata, P. hrevipaniciilata s-ubpallida var. nov., P. fendlerkma , P. 
fendleruma arizoniea var. nov., and P. eatoni. 

Copper in plants, I). T. MacDodctAL (Pot dAu, 27 ( 1899 ), No . /, 
J9j>. /AS’, (>9, fig. 1). —The wide distribution of copper in plants seems to 
be determined by the presence of the inetal in the soil rather than by any 
selective power in the plants. It is stated that plants grown in ordi¬ 
nary soils may contain 30 mg. of copper to each kilogram of dry matter, 
while, according to Lehmann/ plants growing in soils rich, in copper 
may contain, as much as 5(30 mg. of copper per kilogram of dry matter. 
The author states that a specimen from a dead tree of Quereus macro - 
earpa recently examined at the University of Minnesota was found to 
contain slightly less than 500 mg. of copper per kilogram of dry matter. 
Examination of the wood showed the copper to be present in the form 
of finely divided reddish brown particles in the tracheid.es, vessels, and 
medullary parenchyma. It is presumed that it gained entrance to 
the tissues before the death of the tree, and had therefore passed 
through the conducting elements and been absorbed by the living cells 
of the medullary rays. The large amount of the substance present, 
the author states, supports Lehmann’s conclusions that copper does not 
exert a marked injurious influence upon plants. 

On the poisonous properties of sodium chlorid and sea water 
toward plants, II. Coupin (Rev. Gen. Rot10 (1898), No. 113,pp. 177 - 
190, Jigs. 3). —A series of experiments is reported in which the toxic 
effect of sodium chlorid and sea water toward the germination and 
growth of wheat, peas, vetches, lupines, maize, and Beta maritima , 
Atriplex hastata maritima , and Galdle maritima is shown. Different 
strengths of solution from 0.125 to 5 per cent were tested. It was 
found that the toxic strength of sodium chlorid solution for wheat was 
1.8 per cent, peas 1.2 per cent, vetch 1.1 per cent, lupine 2,2 per cent, 
and maize 1.4 per cent. For plants not growing naturally near the sea¬ 
shore the average toxic strength of sodium chlorid solution is about IA 
percent; for plants which naturally grow near the seashore their tol¬ 
eration of this salt is much higher. Beta maritima and Galdle maritima 
were killed by a 4 per cent solution and the Atriplex hastata maritima 
by a 5 per cent solution. These plants are able to withstand amounts 
of this salt in about the proportion in which it usually exists in sea 
water. 

The effect of other solutions on these maritime plants was tested, and 
the toxic strength of magnesium sulphate was found to be about 3 per 
cent and of magnesium chlorid about 2.] per cent. , These quantities 
are considerably in excess of the amount ordinarily found in sea water. 


LVrch. Hyg.,27 (1896), p 1. 
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Influence of electricity upon plants, G-. E. Stoke (Bot. Gas., 27 
(1899), Bo. 2 , pp. 123, 121). — The results of experiments based upon 
measurements of about 20,000 plants are briefly outlined. The more 
important factors indicate that electricity exerts an appreciable influ¬ 
ence upon plants, and the application of certain strength of currents 
for one minute or less is sufficient to act as a stimulus. Germination 
and growth are both accelerated by electrical action. Plants clo not 
respond immediately to electrical stimuli, but possess a latent period 
of about 25 minutes, that is, about the same as that for heliotropic and 
geotropic stimuli. Reaction to electrical stimuli is limited to a narrow 
range in the intensity of the current and is manifest either in the accel¬ 
eration or retardation of metabolic activity according to the nature and 
strength of the current employed. There was found a minimum, opti¬ 
mum, cessation, and maximum stimulus, and the excitation produced 
by alternating currents was more marked than that produced by direct 
currents. The increase of stimulus necessary to produce an equally 
noticeable difference of perception bears a constant ratio to the total 
stimulus intensity which may be expressed by the ratio of 1:3. 

Moot tubercles upon spring and autumn grown legumes, B. I). 
Halsted (Bot Gass*, 27 (1899), Bo . 2, p. 120). — In an abstract of a 
paper presented before the Society for Plant Morphology and Physi¬ 
ology, it was shown that the ninth successive crop of wax beans upon 
the same plat, grown in spring, consisted of plants whose roots were 
abundantly supplied with nearly spherical tubercles, while the plants 
of the succeeding crop grown during the summer were almost without 
tubercles. As an explanation of this difference the author states that 
there was doubtless, less available nitrogen in the comparatively cool 
earth of May than in the warmer ground of August. The denitrifying 
germs, being more active in midsummer, had provided a greater supply 
of combined nitrogen for the young plants. The spring crop, not 
having this abundant supply, was nitrogen hungry, and this furnished 
the proper condition for the abundant development of tubercles. The 
widely varying results which are secured in inoculation experiments, 
either with soil extracts or pure cultures, can probably find an expla¬ 
nation in this way. 

Nitragin and the nodules of leguminous plants, Mama Daw¬ 
son (Proe. Boy. Soc. [London], 64 (1899), Bo. 406 , pp. 167, 168). —This 
paper consists of an abstract conftnunicated to the Royal Society, in 
which the author states that a study of the tubercles found upon the 
roots of leguminous plants has led to the confirmation of the claim of 
the parasitic nature of both filaments and bacteroids contained in these 
organs. The filaments were not found to have any constant relation 
with the nucleus of the cells, as was represented by Reyerinck in 1888. 
By plasmolysis of the root hairs the infection tube is shown to have 
grown into the hair and does not correspond with the primordial utricle 
of the hair, showing that Prank was in error in regarding the tube as 
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formed .from the contents of the hair mingled with the fungus proto¬ 
plasm. By staining with aniline blue and orseillin, these tubes and 
filaments appear to consist of strands of straight rodlets lying parallel 
to the longer axis of the filaments and embedded in a colorless matrix,, 
This matrix, it is stated, does not consist of cellulose, cliitiu, or any 
form of slime. The swellings upon the filaments occur at places where 
the rodlets have become heaped up, and eventually burst liberating the 
rodlets. After liberation from the filaments they become 1 transformed 
into X, V, and Y shaped bacteroids. This variety of shape does not 
occur when the organisms are cultivated outside of the plant on solid, 
media, but are readily produced in a few days in liquid pea extract. 
By cultivating these organisms in drop cultures they seem to multiply 
by division into equal or sometimes slightly unequal halves. This 
method of division leads to the conclusion that the organisms belong 
to the Sehizomyeetes, but whether they are true bacteria or not is still 
undecided. The X, V, and Y shaped bacteroids when once formed 
appear incapable of further growth. These organisms are aerobic, and 
their power of fixing atmospheric nitrogen, is to be further tested. 

Commercial Nitragiu is said to consist of minute microcoecus-like 
bodies, straight and immovable. They multiply rapidly on gelatine 
media and in pea extract become converted into bacteroids. It is stated 
that Mtragin consists of the tubercle organism and as a result of 
inoculation of either seeds or soil, tubercle formation takes place. 
Crossing of kinds supplied for different genera and species are found 
quite successful within the tribe Yicieaa Seedling peas grown in sterile 
tubes showed that direct infection of the young radicles and also of 
older roots is tolerably certain, providing the conditions under which 
germination occurred are maintained after infection. It is not neces¬ 
sary that the organism should pass through the soil in order to secure 
infection, and an accumulation of carbon dioxid around the roots is not 
a cause of failure in infection. The addition of Mtragin to soils rich 
in nitrates is said to be inadvisable, but a supply of it to soils poor in 
nitrates may result in increased yields, although better results would 
probably be obtained if instead of Mtragin, nitrates should be added 
to the soil. 

Experiments with Nitragin and Alinit, A. Sempolowski {Dent. 
Landw . Presse, £6(1899), Afo. 2,pp* IS, 14 ).—Inoculation experiments are 
reported with Mtragin on lupines, serradella, horse beans, vetches, and 
peas; and with Alinit on oats and barley. The soil on which the 
experiments were conducted was a wet loam. The germination of the 
legumes which had received the inoculating material was hastened 
somewhat, while the Alinit seemed without effect in this regard. At 
the end of the season the plants were removed from the plats and the 
amounts of straw and grain and the percentage of nitrogen in the roots 
determined. The plats of small-leaved lupine, fodder vetch, and ser¬ 
radella showed considerable increases where inoculation was resorted 
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to, while,the uuiuoculated plats of peas, horse beans, and hairy lupine 
gave the best showing. 

The plat of oats which had received the Alinit culture gave the best 
result, while with barley the uninoculated plat made the best showing. 

Disordinate variations in hybrids, C. Naitdin (Her. Hort, 70 
(1898), JSfo . 21, pp. 509 , 510 ).—The author gives the conclusions which 
he has arrived at after a long experience with hybrids between a con¬ 
siderable number of species of plants. The conclusions are in part as 
follows: 

The more nearly congeneric species resemble each other, the more 
certain and easy is their hybridization. The resemblances, however, 
are physiological and do not always appear in external characters. 
Certain plants which are very different in general appearance cross 
very readily and produce fertile hybrids. This is the case with IAnaria 
vulgaris, a plant having large yellow flowers, and L. purpurea, which 
has small dark-purple flowers. This is also true of Nicotiana tabaeum 
and N . glaum; the. first an annual with large leaves and pink flowers 
and the second a small tree with comparatively small leaves and small 
yellow flowers. That external resemblances are not a sure indication 
of physiological affinities is well shown in the case of squashes. 
Gucurbita maxima, G.pepo, and 0. moschata , in spite of their great 
resemblances in habit, foliage, and flowers, do not hybridize, while <7. 
melanosperma, though very different from the other species of the 
genus, is influenced by their pollen and produces fruits which, how¬ 
ever, contain seeds with imperfect embryos. 

Either from imperfections of the ovules, or more frequently of the 
pollen, or of both these, hybrids are often sterile, but as a compensa¬ 
tion for this inferiority they are often larger and apparently more 
vigorous than the parent species. 

The sterility of hybrids is far from general. A considerable num¬ 
ber of them are in some degree fertile to their own pollen and more 
certainly so to the pollen of one or other of the parent species. More¬ 
over, some are as fertile with themselves as are the parent species. 
External resemblances of the species do not warrant a conjecture as 
to the degree of fertility of their hybrids. 

There is some truth in statements commonly made that hybrids 
soon revert to the specific types from which they came, or become 
extinct on account of the increasing imperfection of their reproductive 
organs, but the exceptions are numerous. In experiments in hybrid¬ 
ization the successive generations were watched for many years. In 
the first generation, that which results directly from hybridization, the 
product is in general very uniform, the dissimilarity of the individuals 
not being very marked. The majority are intermediate be ween the 
two parent species, some inclining more than others toward one of the 
two species. In the second generation the case is wholly different, 
the rule being dissimilarity. Among 100 individuals, possibly a dozen 
approach more or less to the parent species without reverting entirely. 
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The remainder are an aggregation of anomalous forms, no two of 
which are alike. This capricionsness resulting from hybridization the 
author terms disordinate variation (■variation dhordormec ). 

Report on botanical survey in Alaska in 1898, W. H. Evans ( U, S. Dept. Ayr., 
Office of Experiment Stations But. Of pp. 48-50 ).—Brief popular notes are given on a 
collecting tour in the Cook Inlet region during the summer of 1898, and statements 
are made relative to various plants of economic value. 

Grasses, clovers, forage, and economic crops, W. R. Dodson and W. C. Stubbs 
(Louisiana Stas. Bui. 58, 2. ser., pp. 55, figs. 12 ).—Notes are given treating of grasses, 
leguminous forage crops, hay and forage crops other than grasses and legumes, and 
economic plants other than hay and forage crops. Popular descriptions are given 
of these different plants and suggestions given as to their relative value in the State. 

New species of North American grasses ( V. S. Dept. Agr., Division of Agrostology 
Circ.9,pp, 7 ).—This circular consists of a description of a number of new species of 
grasses of which Scri bner and Williams describe Poa capitlarifolia, P. saxaiilis, P. breri- 
paniculata, 1\ longiligula , P. planifolia, P. limosa, P. inourva, P. invaginala; Scribner 
and Smith, Elynius arenicoUis ; Scribner, Poa leclcenbyi, P. acutighimis, P. tcnerrima , 
P.epilis , and Eragrostis lutescens. 

Oogenesis in Pinus laricio, 0. J. Chamberlain (Bot. (f as., 27 (1899), No. 4 , pp. 
268-280, pis. J ).—Studies on fertilization and embryology. 

Comparative anatomy of liypocotyl and epicotyl in woody plants, F. Rama- 
ley (Minnesota Bot . Studies,2. ser., 1899, pt. 2,pp. 87-186, pis. 4, figs. 28 ).—The author 
finds these two parts of the plant essentially dissimilar, although secondary changes 
may cause resemblances. 

Seedlings of certain woody plants, F. Ramaley {Minnesota Bot. Studies, 2. ser 
1899, pt. 2, pp. 69-86, pis. 4 ).—A number of seedlings were studied, from which it 
appears that generalizations relative to the form of cotyledons can not be safely 
made without a great mass of data. 

A contribution to the life history of Rumex, B. Fink (Minnesota Bot . Studies, 2. 
ser., 1899, pt. 2, pp. 187-158, pis. 4 ).—Studies are given on the life history of linmex 
salt c ifo Hm a n d 1?. reriici Hat us. 

Contribution to the biology of winter wheat, S. Tovorkov fSelsk. lihoz. i 
Lyesov., 192 (1899), Jan.,pp. 1-44). 

On the biology of Agaricus velutipes, R. H. Biffin (Jour. Linn. Soe. Bot. [Lon¬ 
don), 84 (1899), No. 280, pp. 147-102. pis. 8). 

Influence of the medium on the growth of roots, J. Waokek (Jahrb. Wise. Bot . 
[Pringsheim), 02 (1S9S), No. 1, pp. 71-116; abs. in Bot. Centbl75 (1898), No. 10, pp. 
808-810). 

Aerial roots of the grape, V. Vannuooini and Ct. K. Rasktti (Slaz. Sper. Agr. 
Ital, 81 (1898), No. 4,pp. 858-859,pi. 1). 

Seed dissemination and distribution of Razoumofskya robusta, D. T. Mac- 
Do VGA.L (Minnesota Bot. Studies, 2. ser., 1899, pt. 2, pp. 169-174, pis. 2 ).—The fruit of 
this interesting parasite of Finns ponderosa is said to be explosive, and is scattered 
by that means. The distribution of the plant is said to be determined to a large 
extent by air currents rising from the bottom of canyons, the parasite being found 
most abundantly near the rim of the canyon. 

Seine appliances for the elementary study of plant physiology, W. F. Ganong 
(Bot. Gas., 27 (1899), No. 4, pp. 255-267, figs. 7). 

Variations in the starch reserve in trees at different times of the year, E. 
Her (Bui. Sou. Bot. France, 2. ser., 5 (1898), No. 5, pp. 299-809). 

Investigations made on the gum flow of trees during 1898, F. Ludwig 
.. (Ztechr. Pflansenkrank,, 9 (1899), No. 1, pp. 10-14).—k summary is given of some of 
the in ore important contributions published during 1898 on the gum flow of trees 
and its causes. 
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Outlie respiration of germinating wheat, G. Burlakow (Arb. Xaturf . K. V wk\ 
Charkow, 31 (1897), Beilage, pp. I-XF; abs. in Hot. Centbl74 (1898), No. 11, pp. 328, 
824). 

Coloring matter of flowers, P. A. Keegan (Nat. Sc7, 13 ( 1898), pp. 194-199; 14 
(1899), pp. 14S-149). 

Scientific and practical studies of Nitragin and Alinit with special reference 
to the latter, H. Latjck (Centbl. Balt. it. Par., 2. Abt., 5 (1899), Xos. 1, pp. 20-28; 2, 
pp. 54-62; 3, pp. 87-90). 

On Alinit (Centbl. Agr. Chem28 (1899), No. 3, pp. 156-165). —A brief review of 
investigations on this subject. 

The nitrogen problem, G. W. Field ( Rhode Island Sta. Bat. 50, pp. 57-62) .—This 
is a popular bulletin which treats of the primary chemical elements and simple 
nitrogenous compounds, the acquisition of nitrogen by bacteria, and the denitrify¬ 
ing organism. 

Methods in plant histology, I, C. J, Chamberlain (Jour. Appl. Micros., 2 (1899), 
No. 3, pp. 296-300, figs. 5). 

METEOROLOGY—CLIMATOLOGY. 

Annual summary of meteorological observations in the United 
States, 1898 (B. S. Dept AgrWeather Bureau , Monthly Weather 
Review , 26 ( 1898 ), No. 13, pp. 593-605 , charts 5 ).—This is a summary of 
observations on atmospheric pressure, temperature, precipitation, wind 
movement, cloudiness, and other meteorological phenomena u based 
essentially upon data received from about 140 regular Weather Bureau 
stations and 28 regular Canadian stations. The data are given in 
tables and charts and summarized in the text.” 

“The year opened with high temperature for the season east of the Rocky Moun¬ 
tains and cold weather in the Plateau region and on the middle and south Pacific 
coasts. The mild temperatures east of the Rocky Mountains continued throughout 
February and March, the winter being unusually mild, especially in North Dakota, 
the Lake region, and the Missouri and upper Mississippi valleys. 

“Interlake navigation opened much earlier than usual. The Straits of Mackinac 
were free from ice on March 28, the earliest date but one during the 63 years that 
records have been kept. While navigation opened much earlier than visual, its close 
was marked by one of the greatest ice blockades at the west end of Lake Erie in the 
history of lake navigation. . . . 

“There were several periods of very warm weather during July and August, the 
temperatures registered at a few stations east of the Appalachians being higher 
than ever before known. During the latter ]>art of July and at intervals during 
August, periods of high temperatures, conjoined with high relative humidity, pre¬ 
vailed in the central and eastern portions of the country and much bodily discom¬ 
fort was experienced. 

“Temperature continued above normal generally until October, when a reversal 
of the prevailing conditions took place, such reversal being first observed in the 
Rocky Mountain and Plateau regions, where the temperature averaged from 1 to 4° 
below normal. The temperature was also below normal in October quite generally 
throughout the Northwest and also in the Gulf States, but remained above normal 
in the Lake region, the Ohio V alley, and Tennessee. 

“The reversal noted as beginning in October was almost completely established 
during November, when the only districts showing pins departures were the Florida 
peninsula and the upper Lake region. In December temperature was below normal 
in practically all districts, the departures averaging from. 1 to 8° below normal. 
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“The precipitation of the year Just ended was below normal over by far the 
greater part of the United States. Fortunately, however, there was an abundance 
of rain generally' throughout the middle portion of the central valleys and the Mid¬ 
dle and Now England States. Precipitation was below normal west of the Rocky 
Mountains, in the n ppor Mississippi and upper Missouri valleys, and from New Mexico 
eastward to the Atlantic. The normal precipitation over much the greater part of 
the last-named area., however, is more than sufficient for the needs of agricultural 
interests; the conditions as regards those interests were, therefore, not so unfavor¬ 
able} as they might otherwise have been. 

“The drought which began in California in the fall of 1897 continued until May, 
1898. In the latter month, which practically closes the rainy season on the Pacific 
coast, heavy rains fell in California and the Plateau region. The rainy season of 
1898-99 in California began auspiciously, the September rains being above the aver¬ 
age. The fall during October, November, and December, however, was below the 
average and at the close of the year grave apprehensions were entertained of a 
second season of diminished rains. 

“In the Gulf and South Atlantic States the fall was below the average, although 
the deficiency was not so great as in former years. The precipitation of this region 
lias been below normal with unimportant exceptions since 1890. It would be exceed¬ 
ingly interesting to discover the cause of the continued diminution.” 

Report of the Chief of the Weather Bureau, 1897-98 (17. 8. 
Dept. Ayr., 'Weather Bureau Rpt. 1897-98 , pp. 388 , charts 38 , dgms. 9). — 
This report is divided into 7 parts. Part I, an administrative report, 
has already been noted (E. S. B., 10, p. 827). Part II gives a list of 
observing* stations and changes therein during 1897, and hourly aver¬ 
ages of atmospheric pressure, temperature, and wind from the records 
of automatic instruments at 28 stations. Part III contains monthly 
and annual meteorological summaries for 145 Weather Bureau stations. 
Part IV gives monthly and annual mean temperature and annual 
extremes of temperature, together with the dates of the first and last 
killing frost, 1897. Part V reports the monthly and annual precipita¬ 
tion for all stations, 1897. Part VI gives miscellaneous meteorological 
tables and reports, including general characteristics of the weather of 
1897, temperature, precipitation, relative humidity, sunshine and cloudi¬ 
ness, severe local storms, loss of life by tornado and lightning, etc. 
Part VII contains the following articles: Climate of Cuba, Weather of 
Manila, and Temperature, rainfall, and humidity of Ban Juan, Porto 
Iticojby W. E. B. Phillips; Meteorological waves, and The distribution 
of moisture in the United States, by H. A. Hazen. 

Meteorological observations, R. J. Redding ( Georgia Sta. Bui, 41,pp. 183-185).— 
A record is given of rainfall at Experiment, Georgia, during 1898, as well as of the 
mean temperature and rainfall at the same place for May-August, 1890-1898. The 
most remarkable feature of the weather during the year 1898 “was the excess of 
above 10 in. of rainfall over the average of the past 9 years. The total for the year 
was 57.24 in., and the average for 9 years was 47.05 in.” 

Meteorological observations at the Michigan Agricultural Experiment Sta¬ 
tion for the year 1896, R. C. Kedzie {Michigan 8ta, Rpt, 1897 , pp. 133-157). —Daily 
and monthly summaries of observations during 1890 on temperature, pressure, pre¬ 
cipitation, humidity, cloudiness, and wind movement,, and a record of thunderstorms 
during the year. 
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A resume of meteorological observations made at' Chateau dun, France, dur¬ 
ing 1897, E. Roger (Bap. Champs D'Expcrienvcs et Demon. [Sta. Apron. Char ires], 
1396-97, pp. 159-161, fig. 1). 

Note of the storm in Eure-et-Loir, France, June 28, 1897, E. Roger {Rap. 
Champs D’ Experiences et Demon. {8ta. Apron. Chartres], 1396-97, pp. 162-170 ).—A some¬ 
what detailed account of this storm. 

Sunspots and rainfall, A. B. M a c Do wall (Xa f arc, 59 (1899), Xo. 1538, pp. 583, 
534 ),—The same method used with temperature observations noted in E. 8. R., 10, 
p. 1020, was applied to rainfall observations extending back in case of Greenwich to 
1815. The results indicate ££ a greater tendency to wetness in years about sun-spot 
minima than about maxima” in the region of Greenwich, the opposite being true 
for the more northerly region of Rothesay. In the author’s opinion, however, this 
contrariety is not fatal to the idea of sun-spot influence. 

Eight freezes, F. So HUT (Prop. Apr. et Fit. (Ed. V Est), 20 (1899), Xo. 16, pp. 485- 
489). —These are discussed especially in their relation to grape growing in France. 

Climate of Alaska, A. J. Henry ( D. S. Dept. Apr., Office of Experiment Stations But. 
62, pp. 50, 51). —A summary of observations on temperature at different places in 
Alaska, which has already been published in the Monthly Weather Review (E.S. E., 
9, p.426). 

The climate of Mexico in 1895, Moreno Anda. and A. Gomez ( Mem.y . Rev. Soo. 
Cient. u Antonio Abate,” 12 (1398-99), Xo. 1-3, pp. 101-104). 

Eight years’ observations on the effect of weather on vegetation. J. Clayton 
(Paper read before the Bradford Sei. Assoc. Mar. 12,1897). 


WATER—SOILS. 

Underground waters of a portion of southeastern Nebraska, 
3S*. H. Barton (Water Supply and Irrig. Papers , U. S. Geol . Survey , 
No. 12 , pp. 56 , pis. 21 , figs . 14 ).— This is an account of held work during 
1896, in which not only a detailed examination of surface geology but 
a careful search for all wells, both shallow and deep, was made over a 
district beginning in the vicinity of Lincoln, Nebraska, and extending 
to the vicinity of Lexington. “As far as possible, information was 
obtained concerning the depth of the wells, character of the strata 
penetrated, and the volume and quality of the water supply* ... To 
a discussion of the geologic formation and their water contents is 
appended a statement as to the possibility of obtaining artesian water;’ 7 
such facts as were procurable concerning the utilization of the avail¬ 
able water supply in irrigation being added. “ In this particular area 
agriculture is not regarded as dependent to any considerable extent 
upon the artificial application of water, but the examples cited show 
that in many localities irrigation on a small scale can be employed 
with profit. 77 

River heights, 1896, A. P. Davis ( Water Supply and Irrig. Papers , 
U. 8 . Geol Survey , No. 11, pp. 100). —This is a series of tables giving 
the river heights observed and recorded during 1896 by persons 
employed by or cooperating with the Division of Hydrography of the 
IT, S. Geological Survey. Tables are also appended giving data 
relating to evaporation, seepage, meter rating, etc. Records are given 
for 110 streams in 22 States—Alabama, Arizona, California, Colorado, 
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Georgia., Idaho, Kansas, Maryland, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New 
Mexico, North Carolina, Oregon, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, 
Utah, Virginia, Washington, West Virginia, and Wyoming. 

Influences of rain and the nature of the soil on the yield of 
forage plants, A. Pagnoul, ( Apron., 25 (18,9,9), No. 2,pp. 83-86 )*— 

Fescue and crimson clover were grown in pots 30 cm. deep and 7 cm. 
square on three different kinds of soil—sandy, clay, and calcareous. 
The pots were all fertilized alike with superphosphate, muriate of 
potash, and dried blood. One-half of the pots in each case was 
allowed to receive a little less water than that which fell in the open 
air. The other half received twice as much water. The conditions 
otherwise were alike. With the abundant supply of moisture the 
yield was about three times as great with the grass and four times as 
great with the clover as in case of the soils receiving the scanty 
supply of moisture. The relation between yields of fescue with an 
abundant and scanty water supply was 3.5 on clay soil, 2.7 on the 
sanely soil, and 2.5 on the calcareous soil. With the clover the ratios 
were 3.8 on the clay soil, 3.7 on the sandy soil, and 3.1 on the calcare¬ 
ous soil. The smallest yields were obtained on the clay soil, the 
largest on the sandy soil. The percentage of dry matter was smallest 
on the soils receiving an abundant supply of water. The percentage 
of nitrogen was smallest in the plants grown on clay soils. The total 
dry matter and the total nitrogen were largest in case of the plants 
receiving the largest amount of water. 


Manures and hygiene, Marie-Davy (Jour. Agr. Prat,, 1899, I, No. 16, pp, 574- 
577),— A. discussion of the danger of contamination of underground waters by 
manures and the means of preventing it. 

Literature of Russian soils, from 1765 to 1896, P. V. Ototski (St. Petersburg: 
Imperial Free Economic Society, 1898, pp. 158; row in Seisin. Khots. i Li/esov., 191 (1898), 
Dee.,, pp, 711 , 712). 

The condition of the soil, C. V. Garola (Hap. Champs TP Experiences et Demon. 
[Sta. Agr on, Chartres}, 1.894-95, pp. 91-102). —The method of soil analysis used is 
described and the results of analysis of the soils of plats variously treated, examined 
with a view to determining the changes which they had undergone under culture, 
are reported,. 


FERTILIZERS. 

The cause and significance of the decomposition of nitrates in 
the soil, W. Kruger and W. Schnexdewind ( Lanfrw. Jahrb28 
(1899), No . 1-2, pp. 217-252, pis. 9).—This is an account of pot experi¬ 
ments by the well-known Halle method, undertaken with a view to 
determining whether the reduction in yield which frequently follows 
the application of coarse manure or straw is due to (1) unfavorable 
influence on the texture of the soil, (2) the addition of organisms 
which decompose nitrates, or (3) the addition of substances which 
favor the growth and development of denitrifying organisms already 
present in the soil. 
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The results with ' a number of crops under a variety of conditions 
are reported in detail and are summarized as follows: 

The reduction in yield was not due to the unfavorable influence of 
the manure and straw on the mechanical condition of the soils, since 
no reduction occurred when a sufficient amount of nitrate was applied 
or when leguminous plants were grown. This conclusion was further 
confirmed by the fact that when finely ground straw or other substances 
which had little or no influence on the mechanical condition of the 
soil but contained the proper nourishment for the denitrifying organ¬ 
isms were applied, the decrease in yield was as marked as in the other 
experiments. The reduction in yield, therefore, was clearly clue to the 
action of denitrifying organisms, but the experiments indicate that the 
increased activity of denitrification in the soil was not due to the organ¬ 
isms applied in the manure and straw, but to the fact that these sub¬ 
stances furnished a favorable medium for the growth and development 
of the organisms already in the soil. 

It was found that the pentosans, which are very abundant in coarse 
manure and straw, furnished a very available source of carbon for 
these organisms, being much better suited to this purpose than cellu¬ 
lose or fiber. Neither of these, however, furnished as favorable a 
medium as the more readily decomposable carbon compounds, such as 
glycerin, citric acid, lactic acid, etc. 

No denitrification was observed in soils to which peat was added. 
Intensive cultivation of the soil had no effect in checking denitrification, 
and neither was it affected by the stand of the crop. 

When the moisture exceeded certain limits it promoted denitrifica¬ 
tion. Variations in the moisture within the usual limits, however, had 
little influence upon the process. 

The factors which exerted the greatest influence upon denitrification 
were temperature and the mechanical condition of the material which 
furnished the food for the organisms. In view of the fact that the 
temperature of the pots was higher and the manure used was in finer 
condition than is usual in field experiments, it is believed that the 
denitrification processes were more active in the pots than in the field. 

In the authors’ opinion the reduction of nitrates in the field is not a 
matter of very great practical significance. 

On denitrification processes in nature, G. Makpmann ( Centbl . 
Baht u. Par., 2. Abt, 5 (1899), No. 2, pp. 67-70). —The author reports 
experiments which go to show that the production of nitro and ammonia 
compounds from albuminates, urea, etc., and of nitroso compounds from 
nitrates is due to fermentation processes usually complex, but that the 
setting free of elementary nitrogen as w r ell as sulphur is a purely chem¬ 
ical process due to the action of nitrites. When solutions of amid, amin, 
or ammonium compounds were mixed with nitrites in an Einhora sac- 
charometer, evolution of free nitrogen commenced at once and the 
nitrites rapidly disappeared, the evolution of nitrogen continuing as 
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long as any nitrites remained. The theoretical reactions by which the 
nitrogen may be set free are explained. 

The results have an important bearing upon the conservation of 
manure. If the manure is alkaline, ammonia is formed and escapes, 
but at the same time the conditions are favorable to the formation of 
nitrates. If the manure be acid the escape of ammonia is prevented, 
but the conditions favor the formation of nitrites and a consequent 
escape of free nitrogen. 

Ike question to decide, therefore, is whether most nitrogen is lost by 
denitrification or by escape of ammonia. In the author’s opinion the 
use of alkaline.preservatives will result in less loss of nitrogen and is, 
therefore, preferable to that of acid substances in the preservation.of 
manure. 

Commercial fertilizers. J. H. Stewart and B. II. Hite ( West 
Virginia Sta. But. 53, pp. 114-142). —This bulletin contains reports of 
analyses and valuations of 343 samples of commercial fertilizers repre¬ 
senting 186 brands, the text of the West Virginia law concerning com¬ 
mercial fertilizers, and a table showing the quantity and value of the 
different classes of fertilizers sold in the State during each of the years 
from 1895 to 1898. 

The sales of fertilizers in the State were greater in 1898 than during 
any previous year. As a rule, the composition of the fertilizers exam¬ 
ined was well up to or above the guarantee. In some eases, however, 
the value of the samples submitted by the manufacturer was greater 
than that of samples of the same brand found on sale. 

The valuation of Thomas slag, F. W. Dafert and (3. Bextmair 
(Me Betverthung dev Thommschlaelcenmelites. Vienna, Budapest, Leip- 
sic: A . Sartleben , 1899, pp. 25, pi s*. 2). —Wagner’s investigations on 
this subject are discussed, and experiments along the same line by the 
authors and others are reported. 1 From comparative tests of a number 
of different kinds of slag on oats by the Wagner pot method during 2 
years the following conclusions are drawn : The effectiveness of Thomas 
slag, as measured by increase in yield of grain, increased with the total 
phosphoric acid present. The completeness and rapidity of the action 
of the slag depends upon its fineness and chemical character. The 
solubility of the phosphoric acid in weak acid solutions affords, within 
certain limits, a valuable basis for judging the quality of slag. Wag¬ 
ner’s citrate and citric acid methods, however, are not absolutely 
reliable means of judging of the practical fertilizing value of Thomas 
slag. After testing various solvents, a 5 per cent solution of formic 
add was adopted by the authors as serving this purpose best. With 
this solvent the phosphoric acid dissolved from both Thomas slag and 
mineral phosphates was less variable and somewhat higher than in 
case of Wagner’s solvents, and, in the authors’ opinion, more in accord 


1 See also Ztschr, Landw. Versuchsw. Oesterr., 1 (1898), p.-6. 
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with the actual fertilizing value of the materials. As a result of these 
studies it is recommended that slag should be sold on a guarantee of 
90 per cent solubility of phosphoric acid in 5 per cent formic acid. 

The ( following methods of examining slag, worked out by A. von 
Lorenz, are proposed; For the determination of total phosphoric acid 
boil 10 gm. of the slag in 100 ce. of nitric acid (1.4 sp. gr.) in a half-liter 
flask for 15 minutes. Add 300 cc. of water, cool, fill flask to the mark, 
mix the solution, and filter. With 25 ce. of the filtered solution in a 
200 cc. beaker mix 20 cc. of nitric acid (1.4 sp. gr.), and add immedi¬ 
ately, and all at once, 75 cc. of concentrated molybdic solution. Allow 
the solution to remain quiet for 5 minutes, then stir vigorously for 1 
minute. After standing 30 minutes, filter, wash the precipitate with a 
solution containing 5 parts of the molybdic solution in 100 of water, 
dissolve in 2.5 per cent ammonia, add 20 cc. of magnesia mixture (55 gm. 
of crystallized magnesium chlorid and 70 gm. of ammonium chlorid in 

1 liter of 2.5 per cent ammonia), and proceed as usual. 

The concentrated molybdic solution used in this method is prepared 
as follows: Dissolve 200 gm. of dry ammonium nitrate in 870 cc. of 
nitric acid (1,3 sp. gr.), stir until the temperature is about 10° C., and 
add in a small stream, with vigorous shaking, a solution of 400 gm. of 
pulverized ammonium molybdate dissolved in 1 liter of water. Before 
use, the solution should be allowed to stand for 48 hours in a light 
place at 20 to 30° (J., and filtered. 

For determining the phosphoric acid soluble in formic acid the method 
proposed is as follows; Moisten 5 gm. of the slag with 5 cc. of alcohol 
in a half-liter flask, (ill the flask to the mark with 5 per cent formic 
acid, and shake in a Wagner rotary apparatus for 30 minutes, and filter. 
If a rotary apparatus is not available the flask may be allowed to stand 

2 hours, with frequent shaking. To 75 cc. of the filtered formic acid 
extract in a slender pear-shaped flask, ending at the bottom in a grad¬ 
uated cylinder, add 75 cc. of the concentrated molybdic solution, allow 
to stand 5 minutes, and then shake vigorously for i minute, taking pre¬ 
cautions to wash down all of the yellow precipitate into the graduated 
cylinder at the bottom. Allow tine flask to stand 2 hours at rest, and 
then compact the precipitate in the graduated cylinder by means of a 
special apparatus, which is arranged to pound the flask for 15 minutes 
on an asbestus support. From the volume of the precipitate thus 
obtained the percentage of phosphoric acid is calculated by a factor 
which is determined by analysis in advance. In a series of determi¬ 
nations reported by the authors this factor was found to be 7. 

Potash and soda in plants, M. Stahl-Scheoeeeb (Selsh Khoz. i 
Lyesov.j 190 (1898), Augpp. 355-389; Jour . handle,, 47 (1899), Wo. I, 
pj), 49-84 ).—The chief aim of the author in these experiments, which 
were carried out on the farm of the Polytechnic Institute at Riga, was 
the investigation-of the question of the possibility of partially replac¬ 
ing potash by soda in plants. The object, however, of the first two 
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experiments was to gain some light on the question of the presence of 
soda in plants. 

Field experiment *.—The experiment field of If acres with a light, 
sandy soil was fertilized with manure for the last time in 1882. In 
1889 it was divided into two equal plats and from that time plat 1 was 
fertilized from year to year with 533 lbs. of Thomas slag and 206.5 lbs. 
of kainit and plat 2 with 1,066 lbs. of Thomas slag and 533 lbs. of 
kainit per acre. The potash and soda content of the oat plants grown 
was as follows: 

Potash and soda in oat plants. 


1892: 

Plat 1. 

Plat 2. 

1803: 

Plat 1. 

Plat 2. 

1891: 

Plat 1. 

Plat 2.. 

1895: 

Plat 1. 

Plat 2.. 

1806 : 

Plat 1. 

Plat 2 .... 

2897: 

Plat 1. 

Plat 2. 

Average of plat; 1 for 6 years 
Average of plat 2 for 6 years 


Hoots. 

Straw. 

Grain. 

Potash. 

Soda. 

Potash. 

Soda. 

Potash. 

Soda. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 



1.933 

0.0(59 

0. 580 


.091 


2.209 

1 ‘>2 

. 641 


.221 


1.421 

.149 

. 444 


.338 


1. 503 

. 220 

. 540 


.260 


1.584 

.190 

. 498 

0.002 

.306 


3.751 

. 182 

. 495 

. 008 

.418 

0.02S 

.974 

.109 

. 394 

. 005 

. 464 

.118 

i 1.235 

. 141 

. 443 

1 .009 

.322 

.082 

1.796 

.284 

. 507 

,015 

. 448 

. 160 

2.322 

. 302 

.452 

. 001 



1. 928 

. 324 

.029 

.016 



2.328 

| !256 

.658 

.016 

.306 i 

! .055 1 

1. 606 

.187 

. 509 j 

.009 

.449 j 

. 139 j 

1.906 

| .204 : 

.538 j 

.008 

I 


These experiments show that the opinion of Pagnoul that when 
plants receive a plentiful supply of potash in the fertilizer they do not 
assimilate any soda whatever is erroneous, and tend to support the 
view of Oontejean and (fuitteau that soda almost always remains in 
the lower parts of the plants. 

Sodium is present in kainit in the form of sodium chloral to the 
amount of 24 to 4.0 per cent. Since oats need only very small quanti¬ 
ties of ehlorin, the sodium ehlorid was assimilated as a whole in very 
small quantity. The question arises how much, sodium would be assimi¬ 
lated by the plants if combined with an acid which is an essential plant 
food. Some experiments on this question were made, which, however, 
were inconclusive. 

Pot experiments. —In order to determine whether potash can be partly 
replaced in plants by soda, the following experiments were made. Peat 
soil deficient in potash was used. The dry matter of the soil contained 
0.021 per cent of potassium oxid, 0.016 per cent of sodium oxld, 0.715 
per cent of calcium oxid, 0.175 per cent of magnesium oxid, 10.943 per 
cent of oxids of iron and alumina, 0.430 per cent of phosphoric acid, 
1.138 per cent of nitrogen, and 8.972 per cent of insoluble matter. The 
loss upon ignition was 76.368 per cent. Wagner’s zinc vegetation pots, 
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20 cm. wide and 25 cm. deep, were used. The bottoms were covered 
with a layer of gravel 1 in. in thickness, and 4,220 gin. of the soil, cor¬ 
responding to 1,118.3 gin. of dry matter, was placed in each pot. The 
soil was previously well mixed with 15 gm. of calcium carbonate and 
13.6 gm. of superphosphate (containing 1.2 gm. of phosphoric acid). 
In addition, each pot received 6.S4 gm. of ammonium nitrate, 0,5 gm. 
of magnesium sulphate, and 0.5 gm. of ammonium chlorid. Two of 
the 6 pots which were used for each experiment received 3.15 gin, of 
potassium chlorid (2 gm. K.,0), 2 received 3.8 gm. sodium chlorid (2 gm. 
Na 2 0), and 2 neither the one nor the other of the alkalis. Peas, oats, 
carrots, and buckwheat were the plants experimented with. 

In the experiments with peas the yields of dry matter on the pots 
receiving no alkali fertilizer were9.47 and 11.51 gm.. average 10.49 gm.; 
the yields on the 2 pots receiving potassium chlorid were 23,43 and 
32.44 gun, average 27.94 gm., and the yields on the 2 pots receiving 
sodium chlorid were 10.65 and 11.36, average 11.01 gm. The addition 
of sodium chlorid resulted in an increase of 0.52 gm. of dry matter as 
compared with the pots which received no alkali. 

Chemical analysis of the products gave the following results: 


Composition of pea plants grown with and without alkalis in the fertilizer. 



Ash. 

Potas¬ 

sium 

oxicl. 

Sodium 
ox id. 

Cal¬ 

cium 

oxid. 

Mag¬ 

nesium 

oxid. 

Iron 

oxid. 

Plios- 1 Sul- 
plioric | plume 
acid. j acid. 

Nitro¬ 

gen. 


Per ct. 

Per ct. 

Per ct. 

Per ct. 

Per ct. 

'' Per ct. 

Per ct. | Perct. 

Per ct. 

No fertilizer... 

14.854 

' 0.376 

0.327 

5.385 

1.223 

0.708 | 

0. 746 ! 0. 532 

3.914 

Potassium chlorid. 

1 14. 653 

| 3.243 

.099 

2.784 

.534 

: .150 ( 

. 837 j . 523 

3. 865 

Sodium chlorid.! 

13.775 

.448 , 

.559 

4. 737 

1.025 

.601 i 

i I 

.731 I . 552 

3. 650 


The slight increase in potash content due to sodium chlorid must be 
ascribed to indirect action. It is of interest to note that in the yield 
from the pots receiving no alkalis the lime and magnesia contents are 
great. 

In the experiments with oats the yields of dry matter on the pots 
receiving no alkali fertilizer were 9.72 and 10,74 gm., average 10.23 gm.; 
on pots receiving potassium chlorid, 64.74 and 67.36, average 66.05 gm.; 
on pots receiving sodium chlorid, 13.05 and 9.26 gm., average 11.16 
gm. There was an insignificant increase of yield of dry matter due to 
sodium chlorid. Chemical analysis of the oats gave the following 
results: 


Composition of oat plants grown with and without alkalis in the fertilizer. 



Ash. 

Potas¬ 

sium 

oxid. 

Sodium 

oxid. 

Cal¬ 

cium 

oxid. 

Mag¬ 

nesium 

oxid. 

Iron 

oxid. 

Phos¬ 

phoric 

acid. 

Sul¬ 

phuric 

acid. 

Nitro¬ 

gen. 


Per ct .! 

Per ct. 

Per ct. 

Per ct. 

Per ct. 

Per ct. 

Per ct. 

Per ct. 

Per ct. 

No fertilizer. 

11,680 I 

| 0.278 

0.469 

3.457 

0.949 

0.162 

. 676 

0.674 

■■■ ' 2.378 

Potassium chlorid... 

14. 217 

i H. 248 

.396 

1.869 

1.036 

.172 

.662 

.809 

1.848 

Sodium chlorid. 

16.811 

.340 

3.578 

1.583 

.928 

. 144' 

.864 

.688 

2.960 

! 
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The slight increase in potash where sodium chloric! was applied was 
probably due to indirect action. The plants from the pots receiving 
potassium chlorid contained large amounts of sodium oxid. 

In the experiments with carrots the crop was in all cases small, in 
consequence of late sowing. The yields of dry matter in the leaves 
and roots were as follows: On the pots receiving no alkali fertilizer— 
leaves, 3.58 and 4.95 gin., average 4.27 gm. • roots, 4.95 and 7.82 gm., 
average 6.39 gm.; on the pots receiving potassium chlorid—leaves, 7.31 
and 11.57 gm., average 9.44 gm.; roots, 17.76 and 35.25 gm., average 
21.51 gm.; on the pots receiving sodium chlorid—leaves, 5.65 and 4.91 
gm., average 5.28 gm.; roots, 5.65 and 7.23 gm., average 6.44 gm. The 
increase in yield due to sodium chlorid was in sign ificant. Chemical 
analysis of the leaves and roots gave the following results: 

Composition of carrots grown with and without alkalis m the fertiliser. 



Ash. 

Potas¬ 

sium 

oxid. 

Sodium 

oxid. 

Cal¬ 

cium 

oxid. 

Mag¬ 

nesium 

oxid. 

Icon 

oxid. 

Phos¬ 

phoric 

acid. 

Sul¬ 

phuric 

acid. 

Nitro¬ 

gen. 

_ 

Per ct . 

Per ct. 

Per ct. 

Per ct. 

Per ct. 

1*tr a . 

Per ct. 

Per ct. 

Per ct. 

No fertilizer: 










Leaves. 

15.727 

0.665 

1. 897 

4.585 

1.130 

0. SOI 

0. 541 

0.477 

3.298 

Roots. 

4.025 

.627 

.753 

.283 

.284 

.(Ml 

.480 

.251 

1. 950 

Potassium chloric!: 










Leaves. 

18.006 

5.130 

.313 

4.523 

.614 

.102 

.386 

.769 

3.190 

Roots... 

9.079 

4.101 

.223 

.303 

. 187 

. 1551 

.501 

.262 

2.023 

Sodium chlorid: 

j 









Leaves. 

1 20.687 

.824 

4. 752 

4.464 

1. 070 

.155 

.611 

.667 

3.611 

Roots . ... 

! 7.791 

1 

.939 

1.927 

.367 

.341 

. 027 

.728 

.341 

2.432 


Here again there was only a slight increase in potash, corresponding 
to the increase in the general yield due to the sodium oxid. 

In the experiments with buckwheat the yields of dry matter were as 
follows: On pots receiving no alkali fertilizer, 0.42 and 7.19 gm., aver¬ 
age 0.81 gm.; pots receiving potassium chlorid, 39.46 and 21.57 gm., 
average 25.52 gm.; pots receiving sodium chlorid, 6.15 and 7.54 gm., 
average 6.85. The fertilizing with sodium chlorid gave a very insignifi¬ 
cant increase in yield. The chemical analysis of tlie crop gave the 
following results: 


Composition of hucku-heat with and without alkalis in the fertilizer. 



Ash. 

Potas¬ 

sium 

oxid. 

Sodium. 

Cal¬ 

cium 

oxid. 

Magne¬ 

sium 

oxid. 

IfOtl 

oxid. 

Phos- 

hporie 

acid. 

Sul¬ 

phuric 

acid. 

Nitro¬ 

gen. 


Per ct. \ 

Per ct. 

Per ct. \ 

Per ct. 

Per ct. 

Per ct. 

Per ct 

Per ct. 

Per ct. 

No fertilizer.... 

12.121 

! 0.584 i 

0.077 j 

3.502 

1.402 

1.339 j 

i 1.765 

0. 647 

4.720 

Potassium chlorid. 

11.533 

1 2.834 

. 059 ! 

2.125 

.267 

.714 

.908 

.415 

3. 772 

Sodium chlorid.. 

13.686 

i .763 

.136 ! 

2.489 

2.402 

.358 

1. 382 1 

.727 

2.723 


From these experiments it is clear that the formation of organic 
matter depended upon the minute quantities of potash, together with 
other fertilizing constituents present in the soil. T'ne increase of the 
crop due either directly or indirectly to the introduction into the soil of 
sodium chlorid is scarcely worth mentioning.— p. fireman. 
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The work of bacteria in barnyard manure (Deal, Landw. JPrmse, 16 (1399), No. 
26, p. 293), — A review of the book by A. Stutzer on this subject. 

Control of fertilisers during 1898, M. Wkibull ( Tidskr . Landtmiin , 20 (1399), Xo. 

4 , 53-59). 

Analyses of commercial fertilizers, B. W. Kilgoke et al. (Mississippi Sta. 190$. 
51,pp. 11; 52, pp. IS ).—These bulletins i nelude explanations of terms used in fertilizer 
analyses, notes on valuation, tabulated analyses and valuations of 87 samples of 
fertilizers collected during December, 1.898, and January and February, 1899, and 
guaranteed analyses of 71 brands of fertilizers registered for sale in the State. 

Commercial fertilizers, W. C. Stubu Louisiana Stas. Bui. 54, 3. ser pp. GO-98 ).— 
This bulletin gives the text of the State fertilizer law; discusses the nature and 
uses of various forms of nitrogenous, phosphatic, and potash fertilizers; and reports 
analyses of 195 samples of fertilizing materials, including ammoniated superphos¬ 
phates, acid phosphates, cotton-seed meal, tankage, hone meal, dried blood, kainit, 
sulphate and muriate of potash, Tennessee phosphate rock, ground phosphate, 
boneblack, floats, slag meal, sulphate of ammonia, fish scrap, and ground shrimp 
refuse. 

On the presence of injurious constituents in Chile saltpeter, M. Weibull 
(Tidskr. Landtmiin, 19 (1898), No. 45, pp. 801-803). —The samples examined contained 
less than 1 per cent of sodium perchlorate; a complete analysis given shows 0.9 per 
cent of perchlorate. Nitrate of soda containing over 15 per cent of nitrogen has 
not been found to contain sufficient perchlorate to do any damage to crops.— v. w. 
WQLL. 

Fertilizer experiments with Thomas slag on marshy soil, S. Eiiobin ( K. Land !. 
Akad. Handl. Tidskr37 {1898), No. 5-6, pp. 285-291).— Comparisons of Domnarfvct 
(Swedish) and foreign Thomas slag on barley. —¥. w . wojll. 

Phosphatic fertilizers in the culture of sugar beets, Maiziekes (VEngrais, 14 
(1899), No.l6,pp. 872, 378).— A general discussion* 


FIELD CROPS. 

Fertilizer, culture, and variety experiments on corn, R. J. Bed¬ 
ding- (Georgia Sta . Bui. 41, pp. 186-204 ).—The work comprises variety 
and fertilizer tests and distance experiments. Similar work has been 
previously reported (E. S. R., 10, p. 138). The results of the experi¬ 
ments are given in tables. 

Of 14 varieties, Bradberry Improved, Shannon Extra Early, Oocke 
Prolific, and Sanders Improved produced the largest yields, 33.04, 
32.71,32.23, and 31.37 bu. per acre, respectively. The results of tests of 
varieties during the last 7 years are given in tabular form. 

A fertilizer experiment was made to determine whether corn prefers 
any particular form of nitrogen. The fertilizers employed were cotton¬ 
seed meal, nitrate of soda, and dried blood. These nitrogenous fer¬ 
tilizers were mixed with acid phosphate and muriate of potash in stick 
proportions that all mixtures supplied equal amounts of phosphoric 
acid, potash, and nitrogen. The conclusion is drawn that dried blood 
is probably a little more effective as a source of nitrogen than nitrate 
of soda or cotton-seed meal, but that the cotton-seed meal is most 
economical. 

Corn was grown in rows 4 ft. apart with single plants 2, 3, and 4 ft. 
apart in the row. The best results were obtained where the distance 
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between the plants in tlie row was 3 ft. Other tests in spacing the 
plants confirmed the results of previous experiments. 

Genera! notes on corn culture are reprinted from Bulletin 34 of the 
station (E. S. B*, 9, p. 124). 

Methods and results of tillage, M. W. Fulton {Michigan Sta. Bui. 
164 , pp. 79-96 ).— The work here described is in continuation of experi¬ 
ments reported in a former bulletin (E, S. B., 10, p. 136). Experiments 
were made on the preparation of the soil for oats, and methods of culti¬ 
vating corn. The moisture conditions on oat, corn, wheat, and clover 
plats were studied, and the effect of tillage on the moisture content of 
the soil determined. The results obtained are given in tables and dis¬ 
cussed. The rainfall from April to October, inclusive, is reported. 

Corn, was grown on two series of four plats each. The soil of the 
first series was a sandy loam somewhat gravelly below a depth of 1 ft., 
while the soil of the second series was not quite so sandy at the sur¬ 
face and contained more, clay below the first foot. In each series, plat 
1 was not cultivated; plats 2 and 3 were given 3 cultivations with a 
weeder, 7 with a Gale cultivator, and 7 with a Planet Jr. cultivator ; 
and plat 4 was cultivated 5 times with a Gale cultivator. The crop 
was cut September 10 and 12 and the yield •was determined at that 
time. The average percentage of moisture at different depths, from 
June 4 to September 7, and the. yields of the different plats are given 
in the following table: 

The yields of corn and the average moisture content of soil under different methods of 

cultivation. 




i Yield of corn. 

I 

Moisture content of soil. 


Cultivation. 

! Green 
i corn. 

Dry 

matter. 

First 

foot. 

Second 

foot. 

Third 

foot. 

Average 
for 3 feet. 

First series: 


! Founds. 

Pound*. 

Per cent. 

'Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent 

Plar1. 


j 2.180 

723 

6.16 

4. 70 

0.66 

r>. «4 

Hat 2. 

Frequent, 8 in. deep.. 

| 13,207 

5,532 

7.15 

5.72 

8.23 

7.03 

Plat 3. 

Frequent, 5 in. deep... 

1 12,087 

4, 790 

7.45 

5.98 

7.83 

7. 09 

Plat 4., 

Ordinary, 5 in, deep... 

| 12,167 

4,380 

6. 28 

5.64 

8.44 

6. 79 

Second series: 
Plat 1 . 

None.. 

i i 

1 1,848 ! 

620 

7.16 ! 

1 6.36 

11.73 

8.42 

Plat 2. 

Frequent, 3 in. deep... 

! 12. 258 ! 

4, 790 

8.41 ! 

6.81 

12. 74 

9.35 

Plat 3. 

Frequent, 5 in.deep... 

! 12,700 | 

4.728 

! 8. 75 ! 

! 7.36 

12.10 

9. 40 

Plat 4. 

Ordinary, Sin. deep... 

j 10,514 

3, 849 

i 7.74 

| 8.26 

11,41 

9.14 


The corn which was not cultivated gave a very small yield and was 
inferior in quality. Frequent cultivation to a depth of 3 in. gave the 
best results. 

“When the climatic conditions are normal . . . and oat ground is to he plowed 
before sawing it is better . . . that the plowing be done in the fall. In [these] 
experiments . . . there was a difference in yield of over 9 bu. per acre in favor of 
the plats plowed in the fall over those plowed in the spring. Rolling sandy loam for 
oats is indicated as a good practice whether the rolling be done before or after the 
oats are drilled, although the difference in yield attributable to variations in methods 
of preparation of the soil was small. . . . 

“Wheat ground dries out very rapidly while the crop is ripening. The decrease 
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in moisture in the upper 3 ft. was found to he 16.27 per cent within 1 week. . . . 
Later if the season be dry a loss of more than 15 per cent of the moisture remaining 
when the wheat is harvested may be expected. 

“In the early spring implowed land was found to contain more moisture than fall- 
plowed land adjacent. Later in the season the reverse was the case. An important 
saving in soil moisture was effected by early spring plowing . . . with a thorough 
preparation of the plowed land.” 

Determinations of soil moisture- on a clover plat of sanely soil and 
an adjacent plat which had produced no crop, were made July 20. The 
results showed that the soil of the fallow plat contained 62.5 per cent 
more moisture than the clover plat. 

Observations were made on the time required for a heavy rain to 
soak into a dry sandy soil. On July 21 1.22 in. of rain fell, and on 
July 26 there was a precipitation of 4.34 in. The moisture did not 
become normally distributed throughout the upper 3 ft. of soil until 
July 31. 

The cost of cotton production, J. Hyde and J. L. Watkins 
( U. S. Dept Agr.j Division of Statistics But 16 , pp. 99). —This bulletin 
gives in tabular form the average itemized cost of the production of 
cotton, the returns, and the net profit in each cotton-growing State or 
Territory; and further discusses the cost of producing cotton under 
different moisture, soil, and labor conditions. 

Data are given to show the relation of the use of fertilizers to the 
cost of production and the relation of the values of lint and seed. The 
range of the different items which enter into the cost of production is 
considered, and estimates of the cost of cotton production at different 
periods from 1822 to the present time are given. Circulars were sent 
to planters living in different sections of counties producing 400 or 
more bales of cotton. Estimates were received from 3,846 planters, 
comprising land owners, renters, and share croppers, in 717 counties. 
Of this number of estimates 400 were rejected for various reasons. 

Of the 3,335 upland plantations, 2,659 reported a profit and 676 a 
loss. Of 111 plantations producing sea-island cotton, 85 reported a 
profit and 26 a loss. From the data obtained in the estimates it was 
found that the average cost of producing an acre of upland and sea- 
island cotton in 1896 was $15.42 and $21.95 respectively. On the plan¬ 
tations showing a profit the cost of producing an acre of upland and 
sea-island cotton was $15.60 and $23.02, and on the plantations report¬ 
ing a Joss $14.68 and $18.44, respectively. The lowest cost of producing 
100 lbs. of common lint on upland plantations was found to be $5.51 in 
Oklahoma and the highest $6.29 in Arkansas; on sea-island planta¬ 
tions the lowest was $11.07 in Georgia and the highest $17.89 in South 
Carolina; the average cost on all upland plantations being $6.03 and 
on all sea-island plantations $13.05 per 100 lbs. Twelve estimates 
received from 3 counties in Texas and 1 estimate from Utah showed 
that the average cost of producing an acre of cotton by irrigation in 
1896 was $19.92 in Texas and $40.05 in Utah. 
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Experiments with flax conducted by the German Agricultural 
Society in 1898, Lexthig-er {Mitt. I)cut. Landu\ Gesell, 1899 , No. 5, 
pp. 81-65 ).—This report describes the plan, extent, and purpose of the 
experiments, and gives the results in tabular form. The work com¬ 
prised experiments with nitrogenous fertilizers and tests of sowing flax 
at different rates. The results of two years 7 experiments show that the 
use of nitrate of soda and blood meal gave an increase in the yield of 
straw, increased the loss in retting', decreased the fiber content, and 
had a detrimental effect upon the quality of the liber. 

Flax sown at the rate of 181.24 lbs. per acre had a smaller Joss in 
retting and also a smaller liber content than flax sown at the rate of 
1O0T>7 lbs. per acre. Sowing at the rate of 212.10 lbs. per acre pro¬ 
duced a thick stand and the crop suffered a heavier loss in retting, was 
lower in liber content, and poorer in quality than flax which had a 
thinner stand. Sowing at the rate of 181.24 lbs. per acre is recom¬ 
mended for medium heavy soils in a good state of cultivation. 

Culture of wheat and oats on the experimental fields at Grig- 
non in 1898, Jt\ P. Deherain (Ann. Agron21 {1898), No. 11,pp. 520- 
'534). —Three varieties of wheat—Scholley, Daltel, and Borclier—were 
sown on October 15 and November 6 on plats, some of which had pro¬ 
duced potatoes and others beets the year previous. Scholley was the 
most productive variety in every instance. The early-sown plats and 
those which had grown beets the year before gave better results than 
those sown later or those which had yielded potatoes. A top-dressing 
of 200 kg. of nitrate of soda per hectare was given some of these plats 
in the spring, while others were left unfertilized. The results were but 
slightly in favor of the use of nitrate of soda. The author believes 
that owing to a sufficient supply of moisture during the season the 
conditions lor nitrifying the nitrogenous matter in the soil were so 
favorable that the addition of the nitrate was of but little advantage. 
It is concluded that these results are another proof that by irrigation 
the outlay for nitrogenous fertilizers may be considerably diminished. 

On 10 plats wheat was grown after clover, and the results show that 
the clover crop prepares the soil well for wheat. On these plate an 
application of 10,000 kg. of barnyard manure and 100 kg. of nitrate of 
soda per hectare was quite effective, but the application of 20,000 kg. 
of barnyard manure alone gave the best results. The use of 200 kg. of 
nitrate of soda per hectare did not show any effect. The author states 
that climatic conditions were more favorable to the use of barnyard 
manure than to the readily available nitrate. 

Of 3 varieties of oats—Soudan, Salines, and Ligowo—the last men¬ 
tioned gave the best results. The variety Houdan lodged about June 
25, but ripened its grain. 

Report on the agricultural investigations in Alaska, O. O. 
IjEOECtESON (IT. 8. Dept . Agr., Office of Experiment Stations Bui 62, pp. 
7-17, pi I, Jigs . 2, map i),—This report is part of a bulletin constituting 
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a second report to Congress on agriculture in Alaska. The plan and 
progress of agricultural investigations carried on in Alaska in 1898 are 
described, and the present agricultural conditions and the possibilities 
of their improvement are discussed. Culture tests with field crops and 
vegetables were carried oil at Sitka and Skagway. The field crops 
tested were oats, barley, buckwheat, flax, and clovers. All gave 
returns indicating that they can be successfully grown in that region. 
A large number-of vegetables were tested and the climate and soil 
proved favorable to the growth of all excepting spinach and wax beans. 
In some instances at Skagway the vegetable seed failed to grow or the 
young plants were killed by disease. The experiences in farming and 
gardening of settlers in various parts of the Territory are given in a 
series of letters. 

Soil temperatures, taken at Sitka and Skagway, and the moisture 
and organic matter in the water-free soil, determined by Prof. M. 
Whitney, in soil samples taken at Sitka and Kenai are reported. 

The results of this work have been reviewed in a former number 
(E. S. B. ? 10, p. 701). 

Field experiments, C. D. Smith (Michigan Si a, Rpt. 1S97 , pp. 87-90 ).—'The results 
of variety tests at the experiment station with wheat, millet, corn, oafs, clover, 
alfalfa, Kafir corn, and sorghum during the season of 1897 are here briefly summa¬ 
rized. Observations on these crops have been published in the station bulletins 
(E. S. K,, 9,p, 1311 10, p. 136). 

Farm crops, C. D. Smith (Michigan Sta. It pi. 1897, pp. 91, 92 ).—This article is a 
report on the cost and labor involved in the production of various crops grown at 
the State experiment station. The conclusions drawn from this work have been 
published in Bulletin 149 of the station (E. S. R., 9, p. 1081). 

Forage crops in the James River Valley in 1898, E. C. Chelcott artel R. 8. Roe 
(South Dakota St a. BnL 31, pp. 3- If) , Jig ft. 7 ).—Results of previous work in this line 
have been published in former bulletins (E. S. R., 10, p. 629),• As in other years, the 
crops were grown under artesian irrigation. The grass plats established in 1896 and 
which have, survived two winters and three summers have been preserved. Brief 
descriptive notes of culture tests of the following forage plants are given: Clovers, 
Brooms inermis , tall meadow grass, blue joint, alfalfa, peas, oats and peas, oats and 
vetch, rape, millet, sand vetch, corn and cane, and several grass mixtures. “The 
results obtained with bromo grass, alfalfa, the clovers, and some of the meadow 
mixtures . , , prove without a reasonable doubt that we have found cultivated 
grasses and leguminous plants to take the place of the native grasses.” 

Plants on good and poo: meadows in Wurttemberg in the light of modern 
theories of animal nutrition, R. Bkacnuaht ( Land tv. Jahrb. , 37 (2S9S) JS r os. 3-4, pp. 
373-502 ).—This article enumerates and describes briefly the various species of 
grasses and other plants growing on the meadows and pasture lands in different 
sections of Wurttemberg. The plants are grouped according to their feeding value, 
and the proportion of individual plants of eueli species to the total number of 
plants on the meadows is estimated. 

The seed mixtures for permanent meadows and pastures of the moor soils 
of the north German lowlands and their relation to the ecology of the mead¬ 
ows, O. A. Webish (Liindw. Jahrb., 27 (1898), Sup. 4, pp. 451-502).—T .his article classi¬ 
fies the meadows of this region into four different types and gives a description of 
each. The forage plants found on these meadows and those recommended to be 
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sown are described and their composition given. Ten grass mixtures are suggested, 
and the conditions of soil and climate to which they are adapted are pointed out 
and cultural-methods recommended. 

The influence of frost on the productivity of fall-plowed land, E. Wollny 

(BL Zuekerr abend an, 6 (1899), No. 6, pp. 8,3-86 ).—The results of investigations show 
that fall-plowed land, not subsequently smoothed, was greatly benefited by the 
action of frost during the winter. 

Breeding prolific varieties, A. Kirsci-ie (Ztschr. Landw. Ver. Hessen, .1899, Xo. 13, 
pp. 145,146). —A popular article by a practical breeder 011 the subject of breeding 
prolific varieties of field crops. 

The varieties and forms of barley, A. Atterberg (Jour. Landw., 47 (1899), Xo. 
1, pp. 1-44). —A classification of the cultivated varieties of barley, enumerating 188 
sorts and in many instances giving their origin. 

Resowing clover in spring, Taxcre (Fuh ling's Landw. Ztg48 (1899), Xo. 8, pp. 
306-308). —This article describes the methods of resowing parts of clover fields or 
meadows which ha ve been injured by frost or where the plants have been killed out 
by other causes. Several mixtures of grasses and clovers are suggested for this 
purpose. 

Experiments with commercial fertilisers on corn, A. Carre (Prog. Agr. et Fit. 
(Ed. L’Est.), 30 (1899), Xo. 16, pp. 495-503). —This article is a report on cooperative 
experiments with commercial fertilizers on corn carried on in France. The results 
obtained by the different experimenters are given in tables. 

Phosphatic fertilizers in their relation to the lodging of grains, L. G ran dear 
(Jour. Agr. Prat., 1899, I, Xo. 14, pp. 489, 490). —The article states that phosphatic 
fertilizers give good results when applied in the spring and counteract the tendency 
of the grains to lodge. 

Investigations and experiments 011 hemp, M. Samoggia (Stas. Sper. Agr. Hal ., 

31 (1898), Xo. 4, pp. 417-448). 

Chemical composition of different varieties of lupines, A. Sempolowski ( Fiihl - 
lug's Landw. Ztg,, 48 (1899), Xo. 7, pp. 345, 346). —The chemical composition of air- 
dry seed of 11 varietie , of lupines is given in a table. 

Experiments in planting potatoes at different intervals and double cropping 
with cabbage, H. DauthenaY (Rev. Sort., 71 (1899), Xo. S,pp. 183, 183). —Potatoes 
in rows 60 cm. apart and plants 50 cm. in the row gave the highest yields. Double 
cropping with cabbage is recommended. Lists of varieties of both crops that should 
he planted together are given. 

Potato tests in 1898, L. S. Spencer ( Amer. Gard.,30 (1899), Xo. 317,p. 135 ),— 
Report of tests of a large number of varieties of potatoes in Illinois. A list of 42 
varieties that proved satisfactory is given with descriptions; also a list of varieties 
deemed unworthy of further trial. The following varieties never failed to produce 
a good crop: Extra earl}/. —Acme, Early Michigan. Second early. —Burpee Extra 
Early, Early Norther. First late.—8, tate of Maine, Burr No. 1. Second late .—Living¬ 
ston Banner, Pink Gem. 

Potato culture, G. Battanchon (Prog. Agr. et Fit. (Ed. UEst), 30 ( 1899), No. IS, 
pp. 460-463). —A popular article on potato culture in France. 

Hollow potatoes (Bely. ffort. et Agr., 11 (1899), Xo. 8, pp. 116 , 117).— A discussion 
on the occurrence of hollow potatoes and its prevention. 

Distances at which sugar beets should be planted, A. Guttmann (Dent. Landw. 
Presse, 36 (1899), Xo. 36, p. 3S9). —A popular discussion of the subject in connection 
with Russian sugar-beet culture. Beets planted 25 to 27 cm, apart in rows 40 cm. 
apart gave better results than beets grown at shorter distances. 

Sugar beets in the James River Valley, E. C. Chilcott and R. $. Roe (South 
Dakota Sta. Bui. 61, pp. 38, 39). —A plat of sugar beets with a stand of about 70 per 
cent yielded over 18 tons per acre with 20.6 per cent sugar in the juice and a purity 
coefficient of 94. 
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Modern beet-seed culture, H. K. Gunther (111. Zuckerriibenbaa, 6 (1S09), Xo. 7, 
pp. 07-104). —This article is an historical review of the development of the sugar beet- 
ami a resume of scientific investigations in this connection. Attention is called to 
the need of farther investigations. 

Investigations on the culture of tobacco at the experiment station of the 
Lokhvitz Agricultural Society, P. Lomonosov iSelsk. Khoz. i. Lyesov., 192 (1899), 

Jan., pp . 135-2OS). 

Farmers and fruit-growers’ guide, 1898, W. H. Clarke (Sydney: W.A. Gnllick, 
189S, 3 ed.,pp. 495, ill.). —Similar in scope and contents to the second edition f E. S. R., 
9, p. 298). 


HORTICULTURE. 

A report of progress on investigations on the fertilizer require¬ 
ments of fruit trees, Barti-i-Colmar (Gartenflora, 48 (1899), Xo. 5. 
[)]). 125 , 126 ).—Ninety analyses of vegetative organs of fruit trees were 
made to determine the fertilizer requirements of each. These results 
were supplemented by numerous collated analyses -of fruits and 
researches on wood, leaf, and fruit growth. From these data the 
formula for a fertilizer is determined, which is believed to afford a 
rational basis for further fertilizer experiments on fruit trees. The 
calculations are made for trees with tops of 5 meters diameter and 
spreading over perhaps 20 square meters of ground. A table shows 
the increase in one year in weight of dry matter in the root wood, 
trunk wood, branch wood, leaves, and fruit of one such cherry, plum, 
apple, and pear tree, respectively. Another table shows the average 
percentage of nitrogen, potash, phosphoric acid, and lime in the several 
parts of pomaceous and drupaceous fruits. From these tables are 
estimated the fertilizer requirements for 1 square meter actually 
covered by tree tops: 


The fertilize)' requirements of certain fruit trees per square meter of area actually covered 

by tree tojjs. 


' 

Nitro¬ 

gen. 

Potasli. 

Phosphoric 

acid. 

Lime. 

die rry............_ 

Grams. 

1L j 

Grams. 
15. 05 

Grams. 

3.1 

Gram?. 

21.05 

Poach.-... 

7. 0 

10. 03 

O o 

8,42 


7.1 

7. 30 

L 5 

9.80 

Pear..... 

7.5 

10.00 

2.1 

0.70 





From these figures the following formula for 1 square meter of ground 
covered is derived: 10 gm. nitrogen, 15 gin. potash, 5 gm. phosphoric 
acid, and 20 gm. lime. The large proportion of potash in this formula 
is necessitated by the extensive leaf development of the cherry. The 
proportion of phosphoric acid in the mixture is greater than the yearly 
requirements of the plants on account of its slow availability in the 
soil, at least the first few seasons. , It was found that in general in all 
fruit trees the proportion of plastic substance to the total dry matter 
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gradually increased from the root wood through the stem wood and 
twig wood to the leaves. The proportion of nitrogen in all woody parts 
of the tree is greater than that of any other food element excepting 
lime, but in the leaves there is less nitrogen than potash, and this dif¬ 
ference is still greater in the fruit. The woody parts of drupaceous 
trees are poorer in lime than are pomaceous trees, but the leaf is richer. 
This last statement is true also of the fruit, although in this case the 
difference is not so great. In the pits of cherries and plains nitrogen 
is much in excess of the ash, of which latter phosphoric acid forms the 
larger part. The results obtained in these experiments furnish addi¬ 
tional evidence of the importance of potash in the production of sugar 
in the plant. 

Olives, F. T. Biqletti and G. E. Colby (California Sta. Bui. 123 , 
pp. 35, figs. 7 , pi. 1 ).—This bulletin is intended to be,a convenient sum¬ 
mary of such, practical information in regard to olive culture as is 
most in demand. Under the head of cultivation are discussed climate, 
soil, propagation, priming, grafting, budding, and gathering the fruit. 
Under oil-making are considered drying and crushing, the separation 
of the oil, and pressing and clarification. Under pickling are discussed 
the lye process, pure-water process, manufacture of green pickles, 
nutritive value of olives, and grading and sorting. A number of the 
best-known varieties are described and notes are given on the twig 
borer, black scale, sooty mold, peacock leaf-spot, dry rot, bacterial rot, 
and olive knot. 

Investigations were made on the comparative value of ripe and green 
pickled olives as foods. Analyses are shown in the following table: 


Analyses of edible part of ripe and green pickled olives , 



Ripe olives from California, 

Green 


Medium-sized Mis- 

Larger 

Queen 

olives 


sion. 

YY at cry 
Mission. 

iroin 

Spain. 


1 

Per cent. 1 Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

"Water. 

04. 72 I Gf>. 45 

72.77 

78,41 


j 25. 89 i 25. 15 

18.81, 

12. 90 

Garboby d rates.. 

4. 28 i 3. 22 

2. 49 

1.78 

Other .substances.... 

5. 11 | G. 18 

5. 93 

«. 91 


From this table it is seen that pickled ripe olives are very nutritious, 
much more so than green olives. They are also said to be more 
assimilable. 

Studies were made of variations of size of fruit and amount of pit 
and oil in different varieties. The ratio of the smallest to the largest 
fruit, the pit, and oil in the flesh In each of 15 varieties are tabulated, 
and the averages for each of 57 are given. 
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The averages for varieties of which 10 or more samples have been 
examined are as follows: 


Average size and composition of olives bg varieties. 



"Number 
of sam¬ 
ples ex¬ 
amined. 

Nurnb-r 
of olives 1 
pel- 

pound. i 


Percentage of oil. 

Variety. ! 

... 1 

Percent- : 
age of | 

Pit. : 

In whole 
fruit. 

In flesh, ; 

In pit, re¬ 
ferred to 
whole 
fruit. 

Varieties fall y test ed: 

Mission .A...; 

112 

111.6 

i 

17.2 ! 

17.56 

; 

! 22.51 

0.61 

Kevadillo Blanco.1 

57 

157.3 

17.3 1 

19.21 

22.92 

.99 
. 55 

Manzanillo... 

38 

106,0 

14. 7 | 

16. 94 

j 19.73 1 

Redding Pieholine. 

42 

39S. 2 

23.0 I 

1G. 13 

i 20. S3 

1. 52 

Uvaria.. 

29 

205.1 

25.5 ! 

13.71 

i IS.51 

1.07 

Rubra... 

35 

106.1 

17.9 ! 

18. 58 

! 22.01 


Oblonga. 

32 

179.4 

18.7 1 

13.34 

i 15.68 

.85 

Columbella.-_ 

25 

in. 6 1 

! 16.0 ! 

15.59 

1 19.54 

; . 6U 

Pendulina. 

22 

; 157.1 

! 13.7 ! 

18.63 

| 21.36 

.96 

Varieties not yet fully tested: 

Atro-violacea_.. 

19 

206.6 

! 

I 22.5 

; 17.55 

i 22.40 

1.08 

Prrncox. 

15 

! 196.1 

| 19.2 

; 14.34 

i 17.75 

: .84 

Polymorplia... 

Maeroearpa. 

14 

12 

i 71.9 

! 72.8 

! 17-1 

i 17.5 

i 15.85 

! 14.70 

i 18.82 

1 20.41 

.88 

. 70 

Regulis ...... 

12 

112.5 

i 16.3 

i 16.37 

1 19.58 

. 96 

Niyerin.n. ... . 

12 

160.0 

17. 5 

j 19.96 

26.16 

1. 06 

Atro-rubens... 

11 

115.4 

! 16.9 

19.14 

| 25.59 

. 75 

Corregiolo. 

11 

1 262.7 

| 25. S 

i 21.15 

i 27.6S 

i 1.24 

Razzo.. 

10 

fu. 

i 210.5 

| 24.3 

! 21. It; 

| 28.42 

.84 


It was found that the above varieties fully tested “as grown in the 
bay region are all of smaller size than those from any of the other 
regions of the State, but generally they bear the largest percentages 
of oil. . . . It would seem, then, that the cool bay climate does not pre¬ 
vent the proper functioning of the drupe in these varieties. 7 ’ 

Hybrid plums, F. A. Waugh ( Vermont Sta. IhiL 67", pp. SO , figs, 
16 ).—Hybrids have recently appeared as a new factor in the study of 
plums. In this bulletin the author has collected the best information 
obtainable regarding every hybrid of which he can learn. The impor¬ 
tance to the science of pomology of putting these first hybrids on 
record is noted, as also the desirability of understanding “as well and 
as soon as possible the general limits, tendencies, and effects of hybridity 
among plums. 77 It is believed that, aside from individual varieties, 
“which are mostly the intentional or unintentional products of cultiva¬ 
tion, there'are certain large groups of hybrids occurring in nature. 77 
Among such arc the Wildgoose, Miner, and Wayland groups, the parent¬ 
age of which the author has attempted to determine. u On purely specu¬ 
lative grounds we may assume that the Wildgoose group is the result 
of various primary crosses between the wild Primus amerimna and 
P. (mgustifoUa , and that the Miner group represents secondary crosses 
between the Wildgoose group and the Americanas. With somewhat 
less certainty we may assume that the Wayland group has arisen from 
crosses of P. anyusti/olia with the southern form of the Americana 
plum, P. americana mollisV It was found that the horticultural 
hybrids now known also occur in groups. 

The question of what constitute trustworthy evidences of hybridity 
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is discussed. The author opposes the commonly received opinion that 
hand pollination furnishes the only basis upon which hybridity may be 
certified. Even in cases of hand pollination it is pointed out that the 
results are very uncertain and that u the extrinsic characteristics of 
[a hybrid] are relied upon for the final proof of its parentage.” It is 
laid down as a working principle that “for all practical, and for most 
scientific, purposes, intermediateness of character is the only practi¬ 
cable and the most reliable test of hybridity.” As such the author 
assumes it as the sole basis of classification, which is defined to be 
u first of all, a systematic presentation of apparent resemblances and 
differences.” 

Proceeding from this point of view, the author abandons the natural 
classification of a hybrid by naming its parents and declares that “a 
hybrid, is to be classified by referring it to the several species whose 
characters it exhibits.” The existence of intergradient forms makes 
the work of hybrid-plum classification difficult. In this work 2 points 
must be observed; “First, one must fix in his mind certain definite 
types; and, second, he must group the multitudinous varieties about 
these types, referring them to whatever type or types they seem most' 
to resemble.” 

So far as the data at hand would permit, the limits of crossing between 
species and of the affinities of one species for others were determined. 
Of 30 varieties of probable hybrid origin, 00 per cent are referred to 
I\ triflora . Aside from the fact that especial efforts have been made 
to secure Japanese hybrids, the author considers it probable that u the 
Japanese plums have a special affinity for the Chickasaws and for 
the closely related members of the Wild goose group.” The fact is also 
brought out that only one hybrid is referred to P. domestica . The 
belief is expressed that the opinion for some time prevalent among fruit 
growers, that the Domestica plums do not cross naturally with other 
species and that hybrids may be produced artificially only with extreme 
difficulty, is probably correct. It is also believed that the American as 
have less affinity for other species than the Chickasaws, Hortulanas, or 
Trifloras; but it is considered settled that crosses can be effected under 
favorable conditions between any two species of plums. Hybridization 
of plums, however, is not restricted to these limits, for they have been 
hybridized with the cherry, peach, and apricot. It is believed that a 
great number of accidental hybrids will be brought to light in the next 
few years and that “the introduction of the hybrid plums marks an 
epoch in plum culture. The results promise to be even more abundant 
and far-reaching than those which have flowed from the hybridization 
of the grape.” Other possibilities in plum hybridization are suggested. 

The fruit of Feijoa sellowiana, E. Andre {Rev. Ilort71 {1899), 
Ao. 3, pp. 66, 67, jigs . 2 ).—Notes additional to those already given 
(E. S. R., 10, p. 757). This tree is still thriving in the south of France 
without shelter. A second year’s observation has given the author 
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occasion to modify Ms description of it in certain details. In 1898 
about 100 fruits were obtained, which are described as follows: The 
largest weighed 75 gm. and was 8 cm. long and 5.6 cm, thick. The 
fruit is much dented, slightly and unequally farrowed, smooth at matu¬ 
rity, at first a deep green, becoming dark yellowish green, texture firm. 
The flesh is a thick, creamy yellow, of the consistency of a pear, and its 
flavor is suggestive of the aroma of the strawberry. It possesses a 
very heavy perfume. 

Experiments in ringing grapevines, W. Paddock (Neic York 
State Sta , Bui. 151 , pp. 265-275, figs, i, pis. 2). —An introductory state¬ 
ment is made of the principles of sap movement concerned in ringing 
and their application in practice. Experiments were carried on for 
two seasons in two vineyards to test the process and its modifications. 
In the first vineyard the vines were trained on the two-arm Kniffin 
system. Both arms of most of the vines in these experiments were 
ringed just beyond the fifth bud, the remainder just beyond the 
renewal bud. In the second vineyard the vines were trained on the 
renewal system and the rings were made just beyond the renewal bud. 
The results of these experiments are given in the following resume: 

“Ringing grapevines, generally speaking, produces an earlier ripening of tlie 
fruit and larger bunches and berries. 

“These results, however, depend on several factors, among which maybe men¬ 
tioned: Variety, season, and abundance or lack of healthy foliage, good culture or 
lack of it, and the amount of fruit the vine is allowed to mature. 

“That some varieties suiter a loss of quality when ringed there is little doubt; 
other varieties do not appear to be affected in this manner by the operation. Cut¬ 
ting back the new growth on ringed arms appeared to result in giving better 
quality to the fruit. 

“ The process is more or less devitalizing in its effect on the vine, depending in 
part, at least, on the factors mentioned in the second paragraph. It has been found 
in practice, however, that some varieties when judiciously managed may he ringed 
for a number of years in succession with little injury to the vine. 

“ Vines grown on the renewal system would seem to be better adapted to ringing 
than those grown on the Kniffin plan, since with the former more wood can h© left 
to support the vine than is possible with the latter system.” 

Annual flowers, G-. N. Lauman and L. H. Bailey (New York 
Cornell Sta. Bui . 161 , pp. 291-322 , Jigs. 11). —The primary purpose of this 
bulletin is to give advice as to improvement of home grounds. In any 
place flowers should be accessories. The author states that the main 
planting should be of trees and shrubs; the flowers constitute the dec¬ 
orations and should be planted against a background. If the motive 
is not so much decoration as the growing of flowers for flowers’ sake, a 
bed may be planted, but it should be at one side of the house or in the 
rear and not in the middle of the lawn. Many annual plants make 
effective screens, as morning* glories and other climbers. Cultural 
directions for growing annuals are given. A table gives a list of 459 
flowering annuals successfully grown at Ithaca in 1897 and 1898 under 
usual conditions of culture. There are also given the dates of first 
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bloom, full bloom, and last bloom at the station, together with height, 
habit, color, and other remarks. It is hoped that these statistics may 
also be useful to florists, catalogue makers, and others particularly 
interested in this class of plants. The .following groups are specially 
mentioned as staple or general-purpose types: Petunias, phloxes, pinks 
or diantlmses, larkspurs or delphiniums, ealliopsis or coreopsis, pot 
marigold or calendula, bachelor’s button or Centaurea cyanus , clarkias, 
zinnias, marigolds or tagetes, eollinsias, gilias, California poppies or 
esehscblotzias, verbenas, poppies, China asters, sweet peas, nemophilas, 
portulacas, silenes, candytufts or iberis, alyssum, stocks or inatthiolas, 
morning-glories, nasturtiums or tropreolums. 

Hints on rural school grounds, L. II. Bailey {Neic Tori Cornell 
St a. BuL 160. pp. 271-290, Jigs. 17 ).—This bulletin is a first move on the 
part of the station toward the solution of the problem of the improve¬ 
ment of rural school grounds, which are stigmatized as being on the 
average “bare, harsh, cheerless, immodest. 5 ” In beginning a reform, 
the plan of the place is of the utmost importance. First determine defi¬ 
nitely the general outline and fill in details afterwards. “'Begin with 
the plan, not the plants.” 

The place “should be hollow, well planted on the sides, open in the 
interior. The side next the highway should contain little planting. 
The place should be a picture, not a mere collection of trees and 
bushes.” Mass plantings and focus attention; the nursery style of 
scattering trees over the lawn only distributes it. Suggestions are 
given on how to start a reform and how to make improvements. Notes 
are given on making the sod, how to make a border plan, the amount 
of plants for the main planting, and the kinds of plants for decoration. 


Report of the horticulturist, L. R. Taft ( Michigan Sta. llpt. 1397, pp. 92-95).— 
Notes are given on the station orchard, small fruits, vegetable gardening, and 
spraying. Apples were almost a total failure. Among cherries Brusseler Rraune, 
tlwagg, and X ill© Sweet are regarded as particularly promising, and notes are given 
on these varieties. Among the most promising Japan plums are Abundance, Bur- 
banh, Red June, Sat sum a, and Wickson; and among strawberries may he mentioned 
Kilby, Glen Mary, and Ideal. Lnfavorablc notes are given on the strawberry- 
raspberry, which is stated to be a wild Japanese variety of raspberry and not a 
hybrid. As in previous years, all the most promising novelties have been tested in 
the vegetable garden. 

Fruit raising as an industry in the United States of North America, J. 
Nyemyetz (Rpt. Min . Agr. and Imp. Domains, Dept. Apr. St. Petersburg, ISOS, pp. 
Xr+3SS,figs. 222, map 1; rev . in Selsk. Khoz. i Lgesov191 (IS98), Oct,pp.226-228). 

The construction of greenhouse benches for subwatering, W. J. Green (Flo- 
rists’ Exchange, 11 (1899), 3To. 16, p. 440). —A summary of work on this problem at 
the Ohio Station since 1890. 

A new method of watering grapes, fruit trees, and ornamental trees and 
shrubs, P. Anpieu (Prog. Agr. ef Fit., 16 (1899), No. 17, pp. 513-51S, fig. 1).- The 
method consists in sinking a large cylinder or inverted funnel at the base of the 
plant. Where water is scarce, a great saving ia effected by this means. 

Principles of pruning shrubs, C. Baltet and Charges rand (Florists’ Exchange, 
11 (1899), No. 17, pp. 470, 471). —This article includes Baltet’s tables. 
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Coffee pruning (Jour. Jamaica Ayr. Soc., 3 (1899), No. 4, pp. 307-309). 

What is the best season for planting cuttings of trees and shrubs in the 
nursery? Pepin (Belg. Hart, ef Ayr., 11 (1899), No. 7, pp. 99, 100).— Contrary to 
the usual practice the writer plants cuttings of hardy trees and shrubs in the fall. 
The percentage of loss is less than when planted in the spring and the results far 
more satisfactory. The author's method of treating cuttings is described. 

Celery as a vegetable, G. Wythes ( Garden , 53 (1899), No. 1433, p. 309).— Cul¬ 
tural directions, which differ somewhat from those for celery grown as a salad. 

Anew cucurbit, V. Bavin ( Rev. Cult. Colonial?*, 4. (1899), No. 30, pp. 19 - 31 , fig. 
1).— Notes on a vegetable recently introduced into France. It is believed to be 
descended from Cucurbit a pepo and to come from Chile. It is a twining plant with 
large, yellow flowers and pyriform fruit. It is easy of culture, producing abun¬ 
dantly and is valuable as a food. It may be prepared for the table in numerous 
ways. It has a flavor much like, the sweet potato. 

Forcing rhubarb, C. Chevalier ( Belg. Hort. et Ayr., It (2899), No. S, p. 117).— 
A method for forcing rhubarb is described. Early Tobolsk is considered the best 
forcing variety. 

Garden crops in the James River Valley, E.C.Ciiilcott and R. S. Roe (South 
Dakota Sta. Bid. 62, pp. 16-38, pis. 3). —These are a continuation of tests already 
reported (E. S. R., 10, p. 639). Notes are given on onions, tomatoes, cabbage, cauli¬ 
flower, beets, mangos, carrots, parsnips, salsify, turnips, radishes, lettuce, peas,beans, 
eggplant, melons, squash, pumpkins, cucumbers, and celery. On account of unfa¬ 
vorable circumstances, many of the yields were small. 

Vanilla culture as practiced in the Seychelles Islands, 8. J. Galbraith ( V . S . 
Dept. Ayr., Division of Botany Bui. 31, pp. 34, figs. 4). —This bulletin gives the general 
conditions of vanilla culture as practiced in the Seychelles Islands and gives direc¬ 
tions for starting a vanillery, for preparing the vines, for cropping, pollination of 
the flowers, curing, and marketing the crop. 

Apple tree roots and stocks (Card. Chron.,3. ser.,35 (1899), No. 644 , pp. 364, 365; 
Amer. Card., 30 (1899), No. 339, pp. 347 , 348).— A suggestive article for the experi¬ 
mental horticulturist, emphasizing the incompleteness of our knowledge of the root 
systems of trees and influence of stocks. 

About 50 varieties of apples were worked on a dozen presumably different stocks. 
The stocks apparently exerted an influence upon the growth of the top for the first 
few years. Later, however, the top became sufficiently vigorous not only to neu¬ 
tralize the power of the stock, but seemingly even to modify the root growth. 

Eighteen named sorts of stocks for the apple, representing, however, only 8 dis¬ 
tinct varieties, were grafted with Blenheim Orange. A record was made of the 
number of blossoms appearing on each tree for 4 years after blossoming. Consider¬ 
able differences were observed, but the disparity was as great between the results 
from the stocks of the same as different varieties. 

Studies on. the chemical composition of different varieties of apples and 
pears, E. Otto ( Gartenflora , 48 (1899) } No. 9,pp. 340-347). —Analyses are reported of 
55 varieties of apples and 8 of pears that had grown under the same conditions with 
special reference to their comparative value in the cider and perry industries. 

Peach growing in New Jersey, A. T. Jordan (New Jersey Stas. Bui. 183, pp. 15, 
pis. 3). —A report of the present status of the peach industry in New Jersey, based 
upon data, obtained in the fruit census of 1895. The subject matter is discussed 
under the following heads: Soils for peaches, injury to buds, the purchase and set¬ 
ting of trees, varieties, cultivation and manuring, pruning and thinning, life of an 
orchard, insects and diseases, picking and marketing, yields, expenses and returns. 
u Crawford Late, Mountain Rose, Old Mixon, Stump and Reeve Favorite are the 
5 most popular of the older varieties. Of the newer varieties, Elberta, Globe, and 
Susquehanna are favorite sorts.” 

A few historical notes are also given. 
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Pear culture in Florida (Florida Ayr., 36 (1899), No. 19, p. 290).— An account of 
a successful grower s methods. 

Improvement of the persimmon, H. Marion (Missouri I fort, Sog. Ilpt, 1S9S, pp. 

973-276). 

The evolution of the strawberry, L. II. Bailey (Sei. Amcr. Sup., 47 (1899), No. 
1206, pp. 19337, 1933S). —The author believes that the very best proofs of evolution 
are found in the most familiar things, although they are least often mentioned in 
the literature of the subject. (t We have been looking so far into the past, have 
searched so diligently for great facts, have so urgently desired to see the missing 
links and have so confounded ourselves with philosophy that we have forgotten to 
go out and see the creation going on about us.” The parental form of the garden 
strawberry. Frag aria gran di flora, itself a variety’of F. chiloensis, is made a text on 
which to hang a discussion of some of the evidences of evolution. 

Manual on the culture of American grapevines, P. N. Stroyev (Bpt. Min. Agr . 
and Imp. Domains , Dept. Agr. St. Petersburg, 1898, pp. IF-j~259-\- VIII; rev. in Selsk. 
Khos.i Lyesov., 193 (1899), Jan., p. 235). 

On the development and maturity of the vine, L. Bering (Gard. and Field , 24 
(1899), Nos. 10, pp. 254, 255, Jig. 1; 11, p. 272).—A general discussion of the influence 
of climatic conditions, latitude, altitude, mountain ranges, soil, water, moisture, and 
special situations. 

The effects of lightning on the vine, L. Bavaz and A. Bonnet ( Prog. Agr. ei Fit. 
(Ed. L’Est.), 20 (1899), No. 13, pp. 392-399, pi. 1). —Extensive botanical and horti- 
cuItnral observations. 

A study in training the vitie, G. Derrougii (Prog. Agr. et Fit. (Ed. L’Est), 20 
(1890), No. S, pp. 237-241, jigs. 36). —Several methods of grape training with modifi¬ 
cations are described and figured. 

A new method of grafting the vine, Sannino (Atti e Mem. I. II. Soe. Agr. Gori- 
sia, n. ser., 39 (1899), No. 3, pp. 53-58). —The method is a modification of the crown 
graft. The scion is a section of wood bearing two buds and is cut as for splice graft¬ 
ing, the cut beginning just below the lower bud and on the opposite side. The stock 
is also prepared as for splice grafting, the scion being inserted under the bark and 
at the tip of the stock. The union is said to form very rapidly and without 
enlargement. 

How ringing affects grapes, F. H. Hall and W. Paddock ( New York State St a. 
Bui. 151, popular ed., j>p. 4, Jigs. 4 ).— A popular edition of Bulletin 151 of the station 
(see p. 49). 

New and rare plants for alpine gardens and rockeries, H. Correvon ( Gard. 
Chron3.ser., 23 (1898), Nos. 576, p. 28; 578,p. 50; 586, pp. 170, 171; 593, pp. 283,384; 
24 (1898), No. 612, p. 212; 25 (1899), Nos. 634 , p. 100; 635, pp. 117, 1/5).—Horticultural 
notes on a large number of species. 

The present condition of bulb culture in Bermuda, A. F. Woods (Florists’ 
Exchange, 11 (1899), No. IS, p. 494). 

Third supplement to the descriptive list of chrysanthemums for winter 
blooming, O. de Met Lena ere ( Troisieme supplement a la lisle descriptive des chrysan - 
themes d’hirer. Gaud: Ad. Jloste, 1898, pp. 36). 

Bigeneric orchid hybrids (Garden, 55 (1899), No. 1431, p. 265).- —Historical notes. 

Curiosities of orchid breeding, Q. 0, Hurst (Gard. Chron., 3. ser., 25 (1899), No. 
62S, p. 14 ).—A discussion of the limits of hybridization in the orchid family, the 
systematic status of 500 primary, 270 secondary, and 30 tertiary artificial hybrids of 
record, and the light that this study throws on the general subject of evolution of 
species by natural hybridization, which the author believes has been as yet far too 
little emphasized. 

Grafted against own-root roses, F. It. Matiiison (Amer. Florist, 14 (1899), No. 
571 , pp. 1229-1232). 
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The trees of Wyoming and how to know them, A. Nelson 
( Wyoming Sta. Bill. 40, pp. 59-110, Jigs. 27). —The author Illustrates and 
describes 16 genera of trees represented by 31 species. The descrip¬ 
tions and illustrations are of such a nature as to readily aid in the 
identification of the arborescent flora of the State. The list of trees of 
Wyoming, as given in this bulletin, contains the following species: 
Rock pine, limber pine, Lodgepole pine, Engelmann spruce, blue spruce, 
Douglas spruce, Rocky Mountain juniper, desert juniper, narrow-leaf cot¬ 
tonwood, lance-leaf cottonwood, common cottonwood, Balm of Gilead, 
aspen, almond-leaf willow, western black willow, Bebb willow, paper 
birch, western birch, paper-leaf alder, bur oak, dwarf maple, large-tooth 
maple, bos elder, green ash, wild plum, western chokecherry, black 
haw, long-spine haw, western serviceberry, silverberry, and buffalo 
berry. 

New growth on burned areas in Colorado, G. S. Crandall (For¬ 
ester, 5 ( 1899 ), No. 1, pi). 7 , <9, Jig. 1 ).—After mentioning the very slow 
manner in which forest areas that have been burned over are reforested, 
the author calls particular attention to two regions which have been 
investigated by him to some extent. The first is a tract in the Cache 
la Bonfire region which was burned over in the summer of 1881. 
Examined 13 years later, grasses were found abundant among the dead 
logs and there were a few shrubs and a scattering growth of pines, the 
largest of which was 20 in. high and 7 years old. From this it is 
apparent that it was 6 years after the fire before the first pine tree 
started. 

The second region mentioned was a tract on the south and west of 
Chambers Lake which was burned over in 1890. The author passed 
through the district a month after the fire, and states that not a green 
thing remained. A second visit was made to the tract 4 years later, 
and, with the exception of a few straggling plants of grasses and 
sedges, no vegetation had appeared. 

The author states that the common belief that northern slopes are 
more quickly reforested than southern ones, on account of the greater 
effect which the sun’s rays have on the south slopes in melting the 
winter’s snows and exhausting the soil moisture appears to be well 
founded. Differences are also noted in the effect of forest fires on north 
and south slopes, it being claimed that fires are more destructive on 
the south slopes. 

A century of the Department of Forestry [of the Russian Ministry of Agri¬ 
culture and Imperial Domains], 1798-1898 (St. Petersburg, 1S9S, pp. 251; rev, in 
Selsk. Khos . i Lyesov191 ( 1S9S ), Nov., pp. 467-469). 

Report on forestry, C. D. Smith {Michigan Sta. Jipt, 1897, p. 90 ).—A brief account 
is given of the cooperative experiments which are being carried on between the 
station and the Division of Forestry of the United States Department of Agricul¬ 
ture. A list of the species planted is given. The object of the experiments, it is 
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stated, is to determine what distinction, if any, could he seen in trees grown from 
the same variety of seed collected in different localities. 

Report on the Department of Forestry of the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Imperial Domains for 1896 (Si, Petersburg, 1897, pp. Ill -j- 163 -f SI; rev . in SeUJc. 
Khoz. i Igesor., 191 (1898), Xov., pp. 466, 467 ).—The gross income from the exploita¬ 
tion of the government forests for the fiscal year was 33,700,000 rabies (about 
$13,480,000), and the net income 26,500,000 rubles (about $10,600,000). The number 
of clerks and officials of the forestry department was 3,183. The forest guards num¬ 
bered 30,333 men, besides 534 laborers. From the Institute of Forestry at St. 
Petersburg 63 persons graduated. The number of students in January, 1837, was 
402. The expenditures of the institute were 166,500 rubles (about $66,600). In 23 
lower schools there were 350 pupils. The maintenance of these schools costs 94,000 
rubles (about $37,600).— p. fireman. 


SEEDS. 

Seed examination, C. F. Wheeler {Michigan Sta . .1Rpt. 1897, pp, 
98 , 99), —The author gives a list of weed seeds found in 2 lots of seed 
imported from Europe. All the weed seeds are said to be of Old 
World species. Those found in the crimson clover were: Lepidium 
eampestre , Lychnis respertina 9 wdnte 'mustard, charlock, kidney vetch, 
corn chamomile, chess, quack grass, common stork shill, and summer 
rape. 

Similar examinations were made of the weed seed found in orchard 
grass imported from France. The weed seeds present were: Brassha 
monensis , Arabis perfoliata, wild candytuft, false flax, bladder campion, 
Lychnis vespertina , geranium, yellow melilot, black medick, Norway 
cinquefoil, Canada thistle, burdock, ox-eye daisy, Lencanthemum max- 
ium, Tragopogon praiensis, Pier is hi err chides, Grepis bienis, great bed- 
straw, caraway, rib grass, sorrel dock, common sorrel, curled dock, 
and velvet grass. 

Seeds and low temperatures ( Science, n, ser.,8(1898), 190, p, 215 ),— 
It is stated that H. T. Brown and F. Escombe inclosed seeds in thin 
glass tubes immersed in a vacuum jacketed flask containing about 2 
liters of liquid air. The air was replenished so as to subject the seeds 
for 110 hours to temperatures ranging from —183° C. to —192° 0. The 
seeds used were: Hordeum distichon , Arena sativa , Gucurbita pepo, 
Gyclanthera explodens , Lotus tetragonolobus, Pisum elatius , Trigonella 
fcenumgrwcum, Impatiens balsamma , HeliantJms annum, Heradeum 
mllosmn , Convolvulus tricolor , and Punlcia sieboldiana. They had pre¬ 
viously been air dried, and contained when the experiment began from 
10 to 12 per cent of moisture. After their prolonged exposure to the 
intense cold the seeds were slowly thawed, the process requiring about 
50 hours. They were then tested as to their germinative power by 
comparison with seeds from the same lot which had not been subjected 
to the low temperatures. Their germinative power showed no appreci¬ 
able difference from the checks, and the resulting plants, which in 
'most cases were grown to maturity, were equally healthy in all cases. 
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The authors concluded from their experiment that we must regard 
the protoplasm in resting seeds as existing in an absolutely inert state 
devoid of any trace of metabolic activity, and yet conserving the poten¬ 
tiality of life. 

Chemical processes in the germination of seeds, F. Escombe 
( Sci. Progress , 7 (1898), pp. 219-236; abs . in Jour . Boy. Micros . Bog. 
[London], 1838, No. 5, pp. 561 , 562 ).—The author claims that during 
germination araids and amido-acids perform different functions. Am ids 
result in only small amounts from direct hydrolysis, being chiefly formed 
synthetically by the transformation of amido-aeids and of nitrogenous 
substances derived from the reserve carbohydrates. The synthesis of 
amids takes place in the dark and the further stages of proteohydrolysis 
are due to enzymic action. It is claimed that protein can not be regen¬ 
erated from amids in darkness, although its regeneration in the light 
is not proved. The author believes that the metabolism of germination 
is in the main chemically similar to that which occurs in mature plants. 

On the change in composition which takes place during the 
germination of oil-bearing seed, L. Maqxjenne ( Compt . Bend . Acad. 
Sci . Paris, 127 {1898), No. 17, pp. 625-628; Ann. Agron25 {1899), No. 
1, pp. 5-16 ).—The question as to whether the glycerin formed from the 
fats present in oil-bearing seed is capable of giving rise to carbohy¬ 
drates in young plants, and whether there are marked differences 
existing between the saturated acids and the unsaturatecl ones, led to 
a series of experiments on the germination of peanuts which contain 
araehidic acid and saturated acid, and castor beans which contain 
ricinoleic acid. 

The seeds w T ere germinated in the dark in wet sand in porcelain pots. 
Seedlings were analyzed at frequent intervals, and their composition is 
shown in tabular form. The oil content was shown to gradually 
decrease, but it took place more rapidly with castor beans than with 
peanuts. The carbohydrates, represented largely by cellulose, the ash 
and undetermined constituents increased in about the same proportion. 

The differences noted in the constituents of the plantlets is said to 
depend upon the chemical composition of the seed. The saturated fatty 
acids proved less adapted to transformation into sugar than the oleic 
acids. The production of carbohydrates from ricinoleic and related acids 
seemed to depend upon the presence in the molecules of the acids of 
allyl groups which by combustion are transformed into glycerin, a less 
polymerized and less condensed form. 

Report of Danish seed control, 1897-98, O. Rostrup ( Copenhagen, 1893, pp. 87), 

Twenty-sixth report of the seed-control station, Copenhagen, Denmark, for 
1898 (pp. 44).— Contains a number of articles on different kinds of seed, preparation 
of seed, influence of weeds on crop yield, etc.—r. w. woll. 

Report of Gothenburg seed-control station for 1897-98, J. E. Alkx (Gothen¬ 
burg (Sweden), 1898, pp. 15). 

Report of the seed-control station for 1897, P. Baessler (Bericht iiber die Thii- 
tigkeit der Jgr, C hem. Fereach station und Samen control station in Kostin fur 1897, Kostin, 
1898). 
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Plant-culture trials and seed control, 1897, 1>. Larsen ( Christiania , 1S9S, pp. 
39). —Report of the experiment station supported by the Royal Society tor Norway's 
Weal.— v, w. woll. 

Report of the Skara seed-control station, S. Hammak ( Her. Ferks , Sham hem. 
St a. och FmkontrollamL, 1898, pp. 37-31).— The principal varieties of seed tested were 
oats, red clover, timothy, and iir. 

Catechism of seed control, F. F. Bkuijning ( Landbouwers- Cateehismus rorr de 
Zaadcontr&le, JVageningen: H. Van Gortel, 1898, 6. ed., pp. IS). 

Report of seed investigations for 1896 in Briix, Kaaden-Duppau, Konotau, 
Podersam, and Saaz, A. Nowoczek ( Kaaden, 1898, pp. 36). 

Concerning the methods of testing agricultural seeds, J). Sakellario ( Wiener 
Him. Gart. Ztg34(1890), No. - 1 , pp. 123-131, figs. 3 ).—Describes the methods- and appa¬ 
ratus adopted at the Vienna seed-control station. 

Regulations concerning seed testing by the Holland seed-control station, 
A, F. Van Lynden ( Eeglement voor de Onderzoekingen aan de Rijkslandbou uproefsta- 
tio ns. Wageningen, 1898, pp. 15). 

The results of seed tests made at Modena from 1895 to 1898, F. Todaro 
(Staz. Sper . Agr. Ital31 ( 1S9S), No. 3, pp. 235-243). 

A new germination apparatus for beet seed, E. Lallkmant (Bui. Assoc. Chirn. 
Suer , et Distill16 (1899), No. 9 , pp. S79, 8S0.) 


DISEASES OE PLAITS, 

Club root and black rot of the cabbage and turnip, L. R. Jones 
(Vermont Sta. Bui . 66, pp. 16, figs. 9 ).—The author notes the occurrence 
of club root of cruciferous plants, and reviews its history and causes. 
Specimens received at the station in September were examined, and 
it was found that the parasite causing the disease bad passed into 
the spore condition. These spores usually remain in a dormant state 
incased within the roots until the following spring, when they are 
liberated by the decay of the roots. 

The different methods by which the germs are disseminated are com¬ 
mented upon, the principal means being in manure and with seedling 
plants and nursery stock. An infection is reported in Vermont which 
was traced apparently to infected soil adhering to celery plants brought 
from a region where the club root was known to exist. A list of plants 
affected by this disease is given and remedial measures suggested, 
among them the destruction by burning, burying, or cooking of all dis¬ 
eased material which is fed to stock, deep plowing of soil in autumn 
where the disease is known to be present, rotation of crops, suppres¬ 
sion of cruciferous weeds, and the use of lime. During the past sea¬ 
son an experiment was made in which 80 bu. of lime per acre was 
scattered over the soil, and cabbages and turnips planted. The cab¬ 
bage plants came from two sources, one of which was known to be 
infested, and the other free from disease. The turnips and cabbages 
from clean soil showed very markedly the effect of the lime treatment, 
while the cabbages which came from infested soil showed little differ¬ 
ence. This experiment is to be repeated. 

The occurrence of black rofc of cabbage in Vermont was reported in 
1807. It has since been noted m a number of other places, but appears 
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to be a rather recent infection. It has been previously described in 
Farmers’ Bulletin 08 of t-liis Department (E. S. B., 9, p. 489) and in 
Wisconsin Station Bulletin 65 (E. S. B., 10, p. 155). 

Different types of plant diseases due to common Rhizoctonia, 

B. M. Duggar and E. C. Stewart (Bot. Gat, 27 (1899), No. 2 , p. 129).— 
The authors have demonstrated by experiments (1) that a damping-off 
of various seedlings is caused by a species of Bhizoctonia; (2) that 
a fungus agreeing in structure with the latter has been the cause of 
the serious root rot of sugar beets in New York during the past year * 
and the fungus identified with this disease seems to be undoubtedly 
Bhizoctonia beta; (3) and that an important stem rot of carnations is 
also found to be due to a fungus agreeing precisely in its characters 
with the beet Bhizoctonia. 

It is claimed there is abundant experimental proof that the beet and 
carnation fungi are identical. The last-named fungi also produce 
damping-off, although not so abundantly as the fungus originally 
isolated from damping-off* seedlings. Experiments indicate that these 
different types of disease are all due to the same species, the specific 
affinities of which can not as yet be given with certainty. 

Motes on gum disease and crown gall, L. B. Taft (. Michigan Bta . 
Rpt. 1897, pp. 96, 97). —Reports have been received from various parts 
of the State of injuries to peach trees caused by development on the 
branches of knots from which gum exudes. An examination failed to 
show the presence of any specific disease, and the swellings appeared 
to be the result of injuries to or rupture of the bark. As a result of 
this injury, a corky, knot-like growth forms which, if the injuries are 
severe, results in weakening the branches, and where there is danger 
of breaking down it is advised to cut the branches back below the 
injured portions. 

Many complaints have been received concerning the crown gall 
on nursery stock, particularly upon the peach. The exact nature of 
the disease is not known, but it is thought to be contagious, especially 
on soils rich in organic matter. When trees have galls upon the collar 
or upon the larger roots, it is claimed they should not be planted, as 
they will never make a desirable growth. 

Additional host plants of Plasmopara cubensis, A. D. Selby 
(Bot. Gaz27 (1899), No. 1, pp. 67, 68). —The author reports a series of 
experiments conducted to ascertain the different host plants of this 
well known parasite of cucurbitaceous plants. There were grown, in 
addition to the cultivated varieties of cucumbers, muskmelons, water¬ 
melons, pumpkins, gourds, and squashes, specimens of a large number 
of other Ciicurbitacem. The list of host plants determined is as follows : 

iC Cucitm is sativus, C.meJo , C. odoratiss turns, G. erinacem, Gucurbita pepo, C, melopepo, 

C. .verrucosa (?), Citrullus vulgaris, Lagsnaria vulgaris, Caccinia indim, Bryompsis 
laehnosa erythrocarpa, Mukia scabrella, Momordica balsamina, M. oharantia, Melolhria 
8cabra , Trivhosanihes colttbrind, Sioyos angulatus, and MierampeUs (Echmocystis) lobata , 
hut not on Bemncasa cerifera or Cyclanthera explodemP 
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In. every case the cucumbers and muskmelons were first attacked, 
after which the disease spread to other cucurbits. It is further 
observed that Plasmopara cubensis in clearly distinguishable from 
P. australis, whether examined upon the same host or upon the dif¬ 
ferent hosts of the former. 

Diseases of the vine, W. G. Smith ( Gard. Ghron., 3. ser,, 25 (1899), 
No, G29,i). 17). —The author states that the diseases of the grape may 
be classed into three groups—those due to parasitic fungi, those attribu¬ 
table to injurious insects, and those for which neither fungi nor insects 
offer a sufficient explanation. This last class of diseases, which is said 
to be due to physiological causes, is to be considered in a series of 
articles, the present paper dealing with shanking and blanching. 

Shanking, which is a widely distributed disease, is probably the same 
as that described in France under the name u maladie peetique ” and 
that described, under the name “shelling” or “rattles”-in New York 
Cornell Sta. Bui. 70 (E. S. R., 0, p. 732). It is characterized by the fall¬ 
ing of the grapes as they approach maturity, the fruit breaking away 
where it joins the stalk, or by the fruit simply shriveling up and 
remaining attached. A weakened root system, excess of nitrogenous 
fertilizers, and possibly a deficiency in potash are thought to cause this 
trouble. 

Blanching, or “clilorose,” is recognized by the leaves becoming yel¬ 
low or completely blanched, the loss of color generally beginning near 
the margin and spreading inward between the veins. The young twigs 
are frequently attacked like the leaves and dry up. The woody branches 
are retarded in growth and the new leaves remain smalhand blanched. 

Experience in France seems to indicate that this disease is worst on 
calcareous soils. On clay or siliceous soils chlorosis only 1 appears during 
cold, wet springs. The disease is said to be diminished by any mode 
of culti vation which promotes good drainage in the soil and strengthens 
the growth of the vines. Above all, applications of sulphate of iron 
should be applied about the roots of the grapes. Different varieties of 
grapes are affected to different degrees, and the subject of resistant 
varieties is said to be worth considering. 

Plant diseases, O. F. Wheeler, (Michigan Sta, Rpt . 1897, pp, 99 , 
100), —Brief notes are given on several diseases of farm crops which 
have not hitherto been observed on the college farm. A turnip disease, 
due to Altermria brassier, became very injurious hi the turnip fields 
of the college in August, The leaves were covered with dark-colored 
spots, which increased until the leaves were destroyed.' Bacteria 
subsequently attacked the roots, causing a wet rot and the complete 
destruction of the crop. 

A millet disease, due to Sderosporct graminieola , was noticed for the 
first time on German millet. Later the same disease was found attack¬ 
ing green fox-tail grass. 

A lettuce disease (Marsonia per for am), which is confined to green- 
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houses, is reported as troublesome in the houses of a lettuce grower at 
Grand Rapids. 

During the latter part of May red clover was found to be attacked 
by Glceospormm sp . 7 the affected plants in many cases having their 
leaves entirely destroyed. Fully half of the plants in the clover plats 
were more or less affected. 

The most important fungus diseases of cultivated plants, A'. K. Vaklikh (St. 
Petersburg, 1898, j op. X-} -140; rev . in Settle. Khoz. i Lyesoi192 (1899), Jan.,p, 22S). 

Pathological notes, L. Sa vast a no (Bol. Soc. Nat Napoli, 11. No. It,pp. 109-127; 
abs. in Ztsehr. Pjlanzenkrank., 8 (1898), Xo. G, pp. 350-358). —Notes are given on an 
Opimtia rot, bacterial disease of grapes, an olive disease,, rot and gtimmosis of 
Japanese medlars, canker of poplar trees, California grape disease in Sorrento, fig 
mildew in Campania, rot of grape stock in Sorrento, and stunting* of the fruits of 
limes. 

Concerning the diseases of the peach, C.Momt ( Ztsehr . Pfianzenkrank., S (1898), 
Xo. 6, pp. 344,345).— Notes are given on some diseases to which peach trees are sub¬ 
ject, especially Fxoascus deformans. 

A leaf disease of olives, V. Vennuccini (Bol. Fnt. Agr.e Patol. Peg., 5 (1898), pp. 
85-87; (tbs. in Ztsehr. Pjlanzenkrank., 8 (1S9S), Xo. 6,pp. 353,354 ).— Notes the attack of 
Cycloconium oleaginuni on olive leaves. All varieties are not equally susceptible. 
Spraying with Bordeaux mixture is recommended as a preventive treatment. 

Grape diseases in Brazil, F. Noacic ( Ztsehr. Pjlanzenkrank., 9 (1890), Xo. 1, pp. 
1-10, pi. 1, figs. 4). —Notes are given on attacks on grapes of Peronospora viticola, 
Cercospora viticola, Oidium tucTceri, Glwosporium ampelophaginn, Mdaneoniim fidigi- 
neirn, root rot, a mildew caused by Apiospprium brasiliense, n. sp., and injuries due to 
wind.". 

Grape anthracnose in Tunis, Caste x (Bui. Dir. Agr. et Com., 4 (1899), Xoill,pp. 
70-72) . —Notes the occurrence of the disease and recommends winter treatment with 
iron sulphate and summer applications of a solution of iron sulphate and lime. 

Anthracnose and brunissure, F. Deb ray (Bid. Agr . Algeria et Tun we / abs. in But 
Soc. Bot. France, 8. ser5 (1S9S), Xo. t, pp.92,93).— Notes are given on Sphaceloma 
ampelinum and Pseudocommis ritis. 

Concerning brunissure, Debray (Bid. Soc. Bot. France, 3. ser., 5 (1898), No. 5,pp. 
253-2SS, pis. 2). —A report is made of diseases of a number of plants said to be induced 
by Pseudocommis ritis. 

The microparasites of wheat (Bol. Inst. Agr. Fstado de Sdo Paulo em Campinas, 10 
(1899),No.l,p.22). 

Culture experiments with hetercecious rusts, VII, H. Klebahn (Ztsehr. Pjlanzen- 
krank.f 9 (1899), Xo. l,pp . 14-26, figs. 2). —Experiments are reported with Perklermium 
strobi, P.pirn, Mdampsoridiuni betullnum , and Xlcidium lands, and of Puccinmstrum 
Bpilohii, the telcutospore form of the mcidial stages on fir trees. The author makes 
a new genus, Melampsoridium, of those rusts having mcidia of the Peridennium type. 

On the duration of the winter spores of some rusts, J. Ericksson (Centhl. Baku 
u. Par., 2. Abt., 4 (1898), Xos. 9, pp. 376-888; 10, pp. 427-432; abs. in Ztsehr , Pjlanz&n- 
Icrank9 (1899), No. l,p. ft?).—The duration of the vitality of these spores is as a rule 
quite short, being not much more than a year. The substance of this paper has 
already been given (E.S. R., 10, p. 57). 

Caeoma fumariae in its genetic relationship with the Melampsora of Popuhis 
trenmla, F. Bubaic (Ztsehr. Pjlanzenkrank., 9 (1899), Xo. l,pp. 26-29). 

Epidemics of the potato disease in Finland, G. Grotenfelt (K. Lmdt. Ahead* 
Uandl, Tidskr., 87 (1898), Xo. 5-6,pp. 291-295,emaps 4). 

The prevention of potato rot in cellars ( Ztsehr. Pjlanzenkrank., 9 (189%), Xo. 1, 
pp. 57,58, fig. 1). —Notes are given on methods fox storing potatoes so as to remove 
some conditions for the development of rot. 

22094—No. 1-5 
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On tlie preparation of fungicides, L. Degrully {Prog. Ayr. et TV, (Ed. VEst), 20 
(1899), No. 14, pp. 423-429 ).—Formulas and directions for tlie preparation of a number 
of fungicides are given, including a solution in which sulphate of cadmium is sub¬ 
stituted for copper sulphate. The latter is highly commended, although but few 
tests seem to have been mad© of it. 

A new fungicide and insecticide, M. and A. Campagne (Prog. Agr. et lit. (Ed, 
VEst), 20 (1899), 2so. 16, pp. 502 , 503).— Equal parts of alkaline turpentine and trit¬ 
urated copper sulphate are said to possess great value as a combined fungicide and 
Insecticide. 

Concerning some copper fungicides, L. Degrully (Prog. Ayr. et Vit, (Ed. 1/Ext), 
20 (1899), No. 17, pp. 511, 512). —A formula for what is claimed to he an absolutely 
neutral fungicide is given as follows: Water, 100 liters; copper sulphate, 2 kg.; 
carbonate of soda (Solvay 90°), 350 gm.; and ammonia (22° Baume), 1 liter. This 
mixture is said to be easily prepared and applied and is quite efficient. 

A comparison of copper fungicides, P. Sorauer (. Ztschr . Pflanzenkrank,, 9(1899), 
No. 1, pp. 55-57). —The author quotes and comments upon the investigations of Barth- 
Colmar on the relative value of 16 copper fungicides recommended by the trade for 
the prevention of plant diseases. In tabular form are given the actual composition, 
cost, and real value of the fungicides. 

On the fungicidal action of acetate of copper compared with sulphate of 
copper, A. Fiona ( Stas.Sper . Ayr. Hal., 31 (1898), No. 12, pp. 62-69). 

On the use of powders and sprays in the treatment of fungus diseases, L. 
Degrully (Prog. Ayr. et Pit, (Ed. VEst), 20 (1899), No. 16, pp. 481-484) .-—The claims 
relative to the merits of both forms of fungicides are reviewed, and the author con¬ 
cludes that for the prevention of black rot and similar diseases liquid fungicides are 
to be preferred. 

Comparison of powdered and liquid fungicides, P. Coste-Florkt (Prog. Ayr. 
et Vit, (Ed. VEst), 20 (1899), No. IS, pp. 543-545) 


ENTOMOLOGY. 

Report of the apiarist for 1896-97, B. L. Taylor (Michigan Sta. 
Itpt. 1897, pjp. 105-126 ).—The author gives his idea of a model beehive. 
Besides beiug inexpensive, light, and simple, he recommends that cer¬ 
tain of the sections should not be over 3 in. deep in order that they 
may be easily removed and replaced with empty sections and thus pre¬ 
vent swarming. The Aspiuwall non-swarming hive gave rather good 
results for 2 years, but is too expensive, costing nearly 2A- times as much 
as the ordinary L hive. The device for the prevention of swarming is 
very simple. A great deal of additional room is given to the brood 
chamber without increasing the space, which can be occupied by comb. 
“This is accomplished by alternating at the approach of the swarm¬ 
ing season all combs of the brood chamber with frames of wooden 
comb which has no septum and in which, consequently, nothing can be 
stored.” 

On the subject of the possible injury to grapes by bees, the author 
has made a number of observations, and concludes that bees never 
harm uninjured grapes. Of 30 varieties of grapes, with which the 
author experimented, he found that injury was almost entirely con¬ 
fined to the Delaware and Lady, which varieties are especially liable to 
crack open during a wet season. The bees which were observed suck- 
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ing the juice from grapes with ruptured skins were noticed to work 
almost entirely upon compact clusters, and very seldom upon loose 
clusters. The author placed paper sacks around about 1,000 clusters 
of grapes of 13 different varieties in such a way that the bees could not 
gain entrance, leaving a slit in the bottom of each sack for the escape 
of any wafer which might enter. Toward the close of the experiment 
it was found that clusters inclosed in sacks were suffering more than 
those which were left uncovered, and the author concludes that the 
sucking away of the juice of the grapes by the bees is a direct benefit 
rather than an injury in that these juices are prevented from flowing 
upon sound grapes, and thus increasing the amount of injury by the 
cracking of the skin. 

The author made some experiments in feeding back extracted honey 
after the best of the honey season was over, to determine whether 
unfilled combs could be in that way filled out economically. The con¬ 
clusion of his experiment is that the extracted honey was fed back 
with a profit of nearly 62 per cent. 

Experiments were tried in wintering bees in the cellar at a high 
temperature. During the winter the temperature seldom went below 
45° F., and for the greater part of the time it ranged between 45 to 56°. 
The bees, which numbered 180 colonies, were put into the cellar during 
the first half of November. There was no unusual loss of bees until the 
end of February. From that time on the number of dead bees on 
the cellar bottom increased rapidly. The removal from the cellar was 
begun March 29 and was concluded April 14. Examinations disclosed 
the'following condition: 13 colonies dead or nearly so; 2 starved; 2 
dead from weakness resulting from lack of queens; one with a bottom 
board bad apparently smothered. The dead bees from the cellar floor 
measured 6 well-packed bushels £i amounting to a loss on an average of 
3 pts. of - bees from each colony.” During the winter there was an aver¬ 
age consumption of honey to the amount of about 15 A lbs. per hive. 

The author gives a somewhat detailed description of foul brood, and 
the methods of preventing it are mentioned. The method preferred by 
the author is that of transferring the bees to another hive and then 
sterilizing the old hive by heat. Honey taken from a foul brood colony 
was fed to another rather weak colony and the result showed that the 
disease had not been transmitted by this procedure. A queen from a 
colony affected with foul brood was introduced into another colony 
without infecting the second colony. 

In the opinion of the author it is seldom necessary to observe any 
other precautions than to sterilize by heat the hive in which foul brood 
occurs, after removing the bees. 

Supplementary report of the apiarist for the summer of 1897, 
J. M. Rankin (Michigan Sta. Rpt. 1897127 y 128 ).—Two queen bees 
were imported from Mississippi from colonies badly infested with bee 
paralysis. One of the colonies into which one of the queens was intro- 
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duced showed some signs of the disease, which would indicate that the 
disease may he introduced from the South. 

In an experiment with different sorts of foundation it was found that 
the bees begin to work first on the drawn foundation, but later in the 
season they prefer the thin. 

Some breeding experiments were carried on to determine the ques¬ 
tion whether the tongues of bees could be increased in length, 'Results 
were obtained which were encouraging. 

Sweet potato insects, B. XX Sanderson (Maryland Sta. BuL XX 
pp. 1.29-146, pis. '43 ),—The bulletin.con tains popular accounts of the life 
history, habits, and means of prevention, of a number of insects which 
feed upon the sweet potato. The sweet potato root-borer (Gylas formi- 
carius) has not yet been reported in Maryland, but sweet potato growers 
•are warned against its possible importation. A number of cutworms 
attack sweet potatoes, among which Agrotis mesmria is perhaps the 
most important. As remedies against this insect, the author recom¬ 
mends deep fall plowing, scattering bunches of grass or clover sprayed 
with Paris green at the rate of 1 lb. to 100 gal, of water before setting 
the plants, and the spreading of a poisonous mash, composed of 1 lb. of 
Paris green to about 2 qt. of cheap molasses and 50 lbs. of wheat bran. 

The sweet potato flea-beetle (Ckwtocnema confinis) is reported as 
being exceedingly injurious to the sweet potato in the State. The 
remedies suggested are the dipping of the plants before setting into a 
solution of arsenate of lead and the spraying of the plants after they 
are set out with Bordeaux mixture, which seems to be distasteful to the 
beetles. The arsenate of lead is to be made in the following propor¬ 
tion: 11 oz. of acetate of lead, -1 oz, .arsenate of soda, dissolved in .100 
gal. of water. 

A number of tortoise beetles prey upon the sweet potato. The species 
mentioned are Gassida bivlttata^ G. nigripes, Goptocyda bicolor , G. signi- 
f&ra , O. elavata 7 and Chelyniorpha argus. Brief notes are given by way 
of description and accounts of the habits and life histories of all these 
species. The remedies which are recommended are the arsenate of lead 
method, as described above for the flea-beetle, and spraying with Paris 
green at the rate of lb. of the poison and J lb. of lime to 40 gal, of 
water. 

A species of sawfly (Schizooerus ebenus) is reported as sometimes 
attacking the sweet potato. Paris green, as recommended for the tor¬ 
toise beetle, is to be used against the sawfly. 

The sweet potato plume moth (Pterophorns monodactylns ), the cucum¬ 
ber flea-beetle, the tobacco worm, and Macros il a eingulata are also men¬ 
tioned as enemies of the sweet potato. ... 

The army worm and other insects, BYM, Webster, and O.'W. 
Mally (Ohio .Sta. Bui. 9h\. p. 26 1 pis, 4 ).—The authors give notes on 
the economic importance and , life history of the army worm (Lemtmia 
tmipuncia ). Winthem ia Bpiistulata is said to be the most important 
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parasite of tlie army worm in Ohio. Regarding the life history of the 
army worm the authors make the following -statements; 

“The eggs are deposited during late April or early May, by female moths, -which 
either passed tlie winter as such, or emerged in spring having wintered as papas 
It is of course possible that larva., might, in. exceptional cases, winter over also. 
The worms from these eggs would develop and give rise to a second brood of moths, 
which, ovipositing, would produce a second brood of worms during July, this being 
the destructive brood of 1896. The moths developing from this second brood of 
larva*, and ovipositing in August or September, would produce a third brood of larva?, 
and the moths from these would constitute the first 'brood of moths of the following 
spring.'’ 

In Ohio, outbreaks of tlie army worm occur most frequently after 
cold wet springs. The natural enemies and the common artificial 
remedies are enumerated and described. 

Occasionally species of sawflies attack wheat and various cultivated 
grasses. Three species of economic importance are found in Ohio, viz, 
Pachynematus extensicornis, Doleras arvensis , and I). collar is. 

There are probably three broods of the corn or bollworm {HeliotMs 
armigera) per year in the southern part of the State and two in the 
northern. Two dipterous parasites, Frontina armigera and F.fnmehM, 
attack the larva. Fall plowing is perhaps the best artificial remedy. 

The painted hickory borer (Gyllene p ictus) lias been i eared from the 
wood of hickory and osage orange. Strong soapsuds applied to the 
bark of the trees in May would doubtless destroy the eggs. 

Larne of the raspberry cane borer ( Oberea bimaculata) were found 
not only in the stems of the raspberry but also in those of apple, pear, 
and witch-hazel. Tire authors believe that the insect requires 2 years 
to complete its development. The destruction of old canes after berry 
picking is recommended as the best remedy. 

An article on the peach scale (IHaspis amygdali) which was previously 
published in Canadian Entomologist, April, 1898, is reprinted. 

The raspberry sawfly, and preliminary notes on the grapevine 
flea-beetle, V. H. Lowe (New York State St a. Bid. 150 , pp. 249-265) 
pis. 7 ).—The raspberry sawfly (Monophadmts raid) is reported as hav¬ 
ing caused serious injury to raspberries, and" to the young plants in the 
nurseries especially. The food plants of the insect are the raspberry, 
blackberry, and the dewberry. The plants sutler some injury from the 
laying of the eggs on the under side of the leaf. The young larva* 
when batched eat small irregular holes into the leaves, and as they 
become larger devour all the leaf except the midrib. They also attack 
the developing buds. Tlie different stages of the insect are described. 
The eggs are said to hatch in from 7 to 10 days. Pupation takes 
place in the latter part of June. The pupal stage lasts only a few 
days, and there is but one brood .annually. The.insect is perfectly 
free from parasitic attacks. 

■; ; The lame of this sawfly may be jarred or brushed from the bushes, 
or the ground may be cultivated in the fall so as to expose the 
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cocoons to the heat of the sun, or the raspberries may be sprayed with 
arsenical compounds or with hellebore. 

A bibliography of the subject is appended. 

The author gives descriptions of the various stages and an account 
of the life history of the grapevine Jlea-beetle {Haltlea ehcdyhea). The 
methods recommended for combating this insect are the scattering of 
air-slaked Mine about the base of the vine, so as to kill the lame when 
they attempt to enter the ground, and spraying with arsenical poisons. 
The first application of Paris green should be a short time before the 
buds begin to swell, and should be in the proportion of 1 lb. to 50 gal. 
of water, with the addition of enough lime to make the mixture milky. 
When the lame first appear on the leaves, another application should 
be made in the proportion of 1 lb. to 150 gal. of water. 

Notes on the San Jose scale and black peach aphis, L. E. Taft 
{Michigan 8ta. Rpt. 1897, pp. 95,96). —During the winter of 1890 and 
1897 specimens of San Jose scale were received from a number of sec¬ 
tions of the State, and several centers of infection were located, all of 
which it is claimed were infested from nursery stock received from 
New Jersey. Directions were given for treatment, and the work was 
thoroughly done, so that further spread was to a great extent checked. 

The black peach aphis is reported to have spread through a great 
number of orchards throughout the State, destroying thousands of 
trees. Various insecticides have been tested, including bisulphid of 
carbon, kainifc, tobacco, salt, and wood ashes, and it is believed^ consider¬ 
ing its fertilizing value, that salt and wood ashes are to be recommended 
as the best treatment. Tobacco water is considered second best, and 
it is recommended that trees be soaked in tobacco water before being 
planted. 

The San Jose scale, U. Hammer ( Oard . Ohron3. ser. 7 25 {18991, 
Vo. 629,p. 26 ).—A review is given of a paper read by Professor Frank 
before the Berlin Horticultural Society on the San Jose scale and its 
allies. 

On account of the somewhat prevalent belief that the Axpidiotus 
conehwformis , which is widely scattered about Europe, is but a geo¬ 
graphical form of the American A. pemieiosus, Frank has investigated 
the subject and has arrived at the conclusion that the European form 
is a true species, quite different from the American. In his investiga¬ 
tions on this subject he received from America at different periods 
twigs of the peach densely beset with the true San Jose scale, and his 
investigations led him to conclude that instead of three generations 
.yearly, in which a female breeds about 000 young scales, as is claimed 
by most American investigators, he found but one generation, and that 
only about 30 young are produced, from which he decides that the 
American theory is erroneous. He further states that it is questionable 
whether the San Jose scale can live in Europe. 

Orchard fumigation, C. W. Woodworth (California 8ta. Bui 122 , 
pp. 33,'figs, 22 ),—The bulletin contains a history of the discovery of the 
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insecticide value of hydrocyanic-acid gas and of its various applica¬ 
tions for fumigating orchards. The credit for this discovery is claimed 
for California, the two chief workers having been D. W. Coqnillett and 
A. D. Bishop. 

The great problem in the use of hydrocyanic-acid gas is to prevent 
injury to the foliage, and after a long series of experiments by the gen¬ 
tlemen just named the present three chief features of orchard fumiga¬ 
tion were devised, namely, the formula for the gas, the method of 
generating, and the night work. It was found that the foliage was 
much more liable to injury by fumigating during sunlight than at night. 

As to the quantity of gas to use, a great variety of opinions prevail, 
and tables are given of the amounts used by Morse, by Coqnillett during 
several successive experiments, by T. B. Johnson, and by W. G. John¬ 
son of the Maryland Station, as well as by the author. 

As to the tents for covering the trees, common duck canvas is used 
at present, most of the tents being made of 8 oz. canvas, such as is 
used for light sails* For making the canvas gas-tight three different 
methods have been tried, i. e., treating the tent with boiled linseed oil, 
applying sizing and paint, and saturating the canvas with a decoction 
of the leaves of prickly i>ear cactus. The latter method has certain 
advantages in that the canvas is not rendered stiff*. A great variety 
of tents have been used for covering trees. The bell tent has a dome¬ 
shaped top and is manipulated by means of a derrick. The hoop tent 
has a rounded top and the shape of the bottom of the tent is maintained 
by a strong hoop of three-quarter-inch gas pipe bent into circular form. 
The box tent has a square top and is without weights at the bottom. 
It is manipulated by means of a pole called a lifter. The sheet tent 
seems to have advantages over all the others, its only disadvantage 
being the fact that it possesses considerable surplus canvas. It is 
manipulated by means of poles and is without weights at the bottom. 
In manipulating these tents and in preparing the gas and charging the 
generator a gang of 4 or 5 men has been found most efficient,- 2 or 3 
men handle the tents, 1 man manages the generator and measures the 
acid, and the fumigator introduces the chemicals into the tent. The 
whole responsibility rests upon the fumigator, since it depends entirely 
upon his judgment as to how much of the chemicals shall be used. He 
has to estimate by the eye the cubical contents of the tent and say how 
much Ixydrocyauid should be used. Careful directions are given for 
estimating the amount of chemicals to be used from the size of the tree. 

In conclusion, a bibliography is given of articles on the subject of 
orchard fumigation. . yhyv 

The effect of a slight diminution of heat during the last days of the larval 
stages upon the cocoons of the silkworm, F. Lambert (Ann. JScoIe Nat. Agr . 
Montpellier, 10 (1897-98), pp. ffl6~M0). —A diminution of heat to the amount of 2 to 
3° C. was found to prolong the larval life about 3 days and to produce an increase 
in the weight of the cocoons from about 7 to per cent on the average. The silk 
was equal and in many cases superior to that of cocoons which had been maintained 
at the constant temperature of 21° C. 
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Entomological circulars, J. P>. Smith (Xcw Jersey State Bd. Ayr. But. Circs. 1- 

20) . —Twenty short popular circulars on the subjects of economic entomology with 
titles as follows: Directions for treating the tulip soft scale; Arsenical poisons and 
how to use them; Kerosene as an insecticide; The cottony maple scale; Whale-oil 
soap and its uses; How to treat the San Jose scale; The elm-leaf beetle; The bag- 
worm or drop worm; The vaporer moth; Cabbage worms; Cutworms; The codling 
moth; Arsenate of lead; The apple borer: Lime as an insecticide; Tobacco as an 
insecticide; The plum curculio; Asparagus beetles; The scurfy scale; The oyster- 
shell bark-louse. 

Fruit inspection, I). Jones ( Queensland Ayr. Jour., 4 (1899), Xo. 3, p>p. 190-193). — 
Calls attention to the necessity of inspection and investigation into the best methods 
of eradicating insect x>ests. 

Report of the injurious insects and plant diseases in 1898, W. M. Schoyen 
(Beretniny om Skadinseeter oy Plantesyydomme i 1S9S . Christiania, 1899, pp. 84, figs. 

21) .—The author gives popular notes on various insect enemies of held and garden 
crops, shade and ornamental trees, as well as fruit trees. Among the insects noted 
are the frit by, wire worms, cutworms, cabbage butterfly and cabbage-root maggot, 
and two species of Argyresthia, which are reported as injuring apples. 

The State entomological station of Sweden, C. Grill (But. Tidskr19 (1398), 
Xo. 3-4, pp. 129-142). 

Report of the State entomologist of Sweden for 1897, S. Lam pa (Eni. Tidskr., 
19 (1898), Xo. 1, pp. 1-48, ill.). 

Principal insects injuring cabbage, V. Shreiner (Rpt. Min. Ayr. and Imp , 
Domains., Dept, of Ayr. St. Petersburg, 1898, pp, 82; rev. in Selsk. Khoz. i Lyesov., 192 
(1899), Jan., p.227). 

Norwegian Hymenoptera, E. Strand (Eni. Tidskr., 19 (1898), Xo. 2, pp. 71-112). 

The North American Mutillidae, W. J. Fox ( Trans. Amer. Ent. Soc., 25 (1899), Xo. 
4, pp. 219-300). —This paper is in the nature of a monograph of the family and gives 
the principles of its classification as well as analytical tables and descriptions of new 
species. 

The plant lice of sugar cane in Java, L. Zeiinten (Meded. Proefstat. Suikerrkt 
West Java, 88, pp. 21, ph. 2). —Gives biologic and economic notes together with 
descriptions of Aleurodes longicornis and J. lactea. 

The Orthopteran genus Schistocerca, 8. H. Scuddkr (Proc. Amer. Acad. Arts and 
Sci. } 84 (1899), Xo. 17, pp, 441-476). —The author gives the characters which separate 
this genus from Acridium, and an analytical table for determining the various spe¬ 
cies of the genus. Descriptions are given of all the species of the genus known to 
the author, including a number of new species. 

Diagnosis of new Lepidoptera from Africa, G. Auri villi us (Ent. Tidskr., IS 
(1897), Xo. 8-4, pp. 218-222; 19 (1898), Xo. 8-4, pp. 177-186). 

The frost butterfly ( Cheimatobia bramata), J. Peyrox (Ent. Tidskr., 19 (1898), 
Xo. 1 , pp. 49-56). 

Two new termites from the western coact of Africa, Y. Sjostedt ( Ent. Tidskr 
19 (1898), Xo. 3-4, pp. 204, 205 ).— Preliminary communication, in German. Termes 
aeanihothorax n. sp. and T. mulleri n. sp. — f. \v. woll. 

A new termite from Cameroon (Termes niger n. sp.), Y. Sjostedt (Ent. Tidskr., 
19 (1898), No. 2, p. 128). 

Two small-fruit pests, F. H. Hall and Y. H. Lowe ( Xew York State Sta. Bui. 150 , 
popular ed., pp. 5, pis. 2, ftps. 3 ).—A popular summary of Bulletin 150 of the station 
(see p. 63). 

The results of two years 5 work on the San Jose scale, W. B. Alwood (Trans. 
Kmc York State Ayr. Soc., 1897 , pp. 549-569 ).— Soap and kerosene washes and 
hydrocyanic-acid gas were tried and shown to be efficient remedies. 

Inspection and remedial treatment of San Jose scale, \V. B. Alwood ( Virginia 
Sta. Bui. 79, pp. 73-94, figs. 3 ).— The scale has become established at 291 points in 
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35 counties of the State. The infested stock came from nurseries in 13 different 
States. The scale ‘was first introduced into Virginia in 1888. The remedies which 
the author used were “destruction of infested plants, fumigation of nursery stock, 
lye, soap and kerosene washes, and wax applications.” The author found that pure 
kerosene could he safely applied through a small atomizer. 

Combating insect and fungus diseases, W. M. SeiioYuyr ( Tidsskr . Xorske Landbr 
5 (1S9S), Vo. IS, pp. G38-G50). 

Paris green, W. C. Stubbs ( Louisiana Stas. Bui. 54,3. ser.,pp. 98-104 ).—Text of the 
State law regulating the sale and purity of Paris green with analyses of 34 samples 
collected by the Commissioner of Agriculture. 

A preliminary note on the cocoon fungus, H. Nomura (Hot. Map. [ Tokyo], 11, 
(1897), pp. 31-33; albs, in Zisckr. Pfianzenkrank., 8 (1898), Vo. 6, p. 361 ).—In a brief 
not© if is stated that silk cocoons are frequently seriously attacked by Aspergillus 
flams and J. glaucus. 

Concerning a fungus disease of Portliesia clirysorrhcea, G. Lind a u (Sch r. 

Naturf. Oesell. Danzig, n. set'., 9 (1898), No. 8-4 , pp. 3G, 37). —Describes attacks of 
Empusa an Here on this insect and reports the possible value of this parasite in com¬ 
bating the destructive attacks of the insect. 
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Chemical examination of canned meats, H. W. Wiley (U. S. 
Dept. AprDivision of Chemistry Circ. 5, pp. 7 ).—Statements are made 
concerning the examination of 13 samples of canned beef of differ¬ 
ent sorts. No borax, boric acid, sulphites and sulphurous acid, or 
salicylic and benzoic acids were found. Corned beef and luncheon 
beef contained small amounts of saltpeter. Common salt was also 
found, but the amount did not appear to be excessive. “It is a matter 
of common information that in the preparation of corned beef, salt and 
saltpeter are always used, whether it be in a large packing house or in 
a private familyV 

The appearance of the meat when the cans were opened is discussed 
at some length. 

“Very little fat was found in the interior. In the samples examined the whole 
external surface of the contents of the package presented a perfectly normal appear¬ 
ance; there was no indication of the action of any ferments of any kind nor any 
discolorations not due to natural causes. 

“The packages of meat having been broken in two, not cut, the fractured surface 
showed no gelatin and only a few patches of fat, the great mass of material con¬ 
sisting of the red flesh of the meat. 

“On opening the cans it was found in many instances that the tins on the inside 
were discolored and it was first considered that actual erosion had taken place. A 
careful microscopic examination of the surface, however, showed that this assump¬ 
tion was an error. In no case was the surface of the tin found to he eroded, and the 
discolorations were due doubtless to the natural effect of the meats upon the tin 
surface.” 

On the influence of sugar on muscle exhaustion, J. Pravtner 
and lb Stowasser (Centbl Innere Med., 20 (1899), Ho. 7, pp. 169-182, 
dgm. 1).—The authors report a number of investigations, in which they 
were themselves the subjects, oil the value of sugar as a muscle food 
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and a protector of protein. By means of a mechanical device a weight 
was raised and lowered. This exercise brought into action the muscles 
of the upper extremities and even of the trunk and legs. Before per¬ 
forming the muscular work, 30 gm. of grape sugar w T as taken in weak 
tea. In control experiments an amount of dulcin equaling the sugar 
in sweetness was taken. The investigators did not know whether they 
had consumed sugar or dulcin. More work w T as performed when sugar 
was consumed than in the other cases. 

A second group of experiments was made in which work was per¬ 
formed with Gaertner’s ergostat. The subjects worked until they were 
thoroughly tired. The effect of sugar was then tested with work 
of the sort described above. In these cases the effect of sugar was 
very noticeable. When sugar was added to a diet which sufficed for 
nitrogen equilibrium, the amount of nitrogen excreted in the urine was 
diminished. In the author’s opinion sugar is useful as a muscle food 
for those who have a single muscular task to perform, rather than for 
those who are engaged in constant, though severe, manual labor. 

Danish feeding experiments with swine, 1895-1898, F. Friis 
(12 Ept . KgL Yet. and Landbohojslc . Lab. Landbkon. Forsog, Copenhagen , 
1899, pp. 162). —Twenty-nine experiments, which were conducted on 
the same general plan as the earlier investigations (E. S. E., 5, p. 428; 
7, p. 242), were made during 1895-1898 with 709 pigs. They were 
divided into 131 lots. A number of problems w^ere studied. 

Roots for swine. —The feeding value of ruta-bagas, turnips, mangel- 
wurzels, and grain (barley, rye, or Indian corn) was studied in 11 
experiments with a total of 305 pigs. 

Some of the lots were fed grain only. Others were fed a ration in 
which J of the grain was replaced by roots, .09 to 1 lb. (dry matter) of 
roots being substituted per pound of grain. In all cases the liquid 
portion of the ration consisted of buttermilk, skim milk, and whey, 
alone or mixed. The average duration of the various tests was 100 
days. The pigs weighed on an average at the beginning of the test 
69.9 ll>s. and at the end 161.8 lbs. The average daily gain per head 
was as follows: Lots fed grain, 0.96 lb.; lots fed Eckendorf mangel- 
wurzels, 0.94 lb.; lots fed Bangholm ruta-bagas, 0.92 lb.; lots fed 
Bulloch turnips, 0.88 lb.; and lots fed Yellow Tankard turnips, 0.89 lb. 

The conclusion was drawn that roots may be fed as a part of the 
ration to pigs with satisfactory results. If a larger proportion of roots 
to grain had been fed, the gains doubtless would have equaled those 
made on exclusive grain feeding. 

The dry matter and sugar content of the different kinds of roots was 
determined. The feeding value of the roots corresponded very nearly 
to their dry-matter content; the roots rich in sugar produced somewhat 
better results than those low in sugar, but the increase in live weight 
followed more closely the dry-matter content than the amount of sugar 
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In the roots. The quality of the pork produced on. the roots was 
excellent. 

Barley vs . wheat. —Three tests with a total of SO pigs were conducted 
to compare barley and wheat, 2 of these lasting 130 days and one 90 
clays. Either skim milk or whey was fed with the grain. The average 
weight of pigs at the beginning of the tests was 51.3 lbs. and at the 
end 183.9 lbs. The lots fed barley only gained on an average 1.09 lbs. 
per day, those fed wheat 1.13 lbs., and the lots fed these grains half- 
and-half 1.11 lbs. The wheat, therefore, produced slightly better 
results than barley. Similar results were obtained at the station with 
com (E. S. R., 8, p. 256). The quality of the pork produced was excel¬ 
lent in, all cases on both kinds of grain. 

Molasses feed compared with barley and Indian corn .—Molasses feed 
was compared with barley and with Indian corn. The molasses feed 
was made from i beet molasses, -g wheat bran, and J-- palm-nut meal, 
and was the same kind as used in the feeding experiments with cows 
at the station (E. S. E.. 9, p. 275). In the 7 tests reported, 154 pigs 
were included. The average duration of the tests was 93 days. The 
average live weight of the pigs at the beginning of the tests was 73.3 
lbs.; at the close, 173.4 lbs. The lots fed barley alone gained on an 
average 1.19 lbs. a clay; those fed 4 barley and 4 molasses feed, 1.12 
lbs., and those fed 4 barley and -§ molasses feed (the amount of molasses 
feed in normal ration, increased by. a the weight of the ration fed), 1.24 
lbs. When barley was compared with a ration in which barley was 
replaced by molasses feed in the proportion of 1:1, the average daily 
gain was as follows: On barley, 1.16 lbs.; on barley and molasses feed, 
1.07 lbs. When f barley and molasses feed was fed, intermediate 
results were obtained. 

Three tests, in which swine molasses feed (•§ molasses and £ palm-nut 
meal) and Indian corn were compared, showed that the former in every 
case produced smaller gains than the latter. Considering the cost of 
the different foods, the molasses feed produced the cheaper gain. 

The results obtained in slaughter tests showed no appreciable differ¬ 
ence in the effect of the different feeds. The pork of the animals fed 
molasses feed was somewhat softer.than that of the barley-fed animals, 
while the reverse was true when corn and molasses feed were compared. 
It appears, therefore, according to the author, that the addition of 
molasses feed to a corn ration tends to improve the quality of the pork 
produced. 

Blood-molasses feed vs. grain. —Five tests with a total of TOO. pigs 
were made to compare blood-molasses feed with grain. The average 
length of the tests was 100 days. The average weight of the pigs at 
the beginning of the tests was 77 lbs. and at the end 169.2 lbs. The 
different tests were made wdth feeds of different origin and on some¬ 
what different plans, but on the whole the blood-molasses feed did not 
equal barley in feeding value when substituted for ' this in the ratio of 
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1:1. The quality of the pork of the pigs fed hloochmolasses feed was 
generally poor. The average number for softness of pork (E.‘ S. B., 7, 
p. 245) for 4 experiments was 1.9 for the grain-fed lots and 3.1 for the 
molasses-fed lots. 

The conclusion, is drawn that in the Danish (and English) market 
this means a loss of 1 to 2,7 cts. per pound. 

Pallin’-nut meal vx. Indian corn .—Three tests with a total of 70 pigs 
were made to compare palm-nut meal and Indian corn. The average 
duration of the tests was 80 days. The average live weights of the 
pigs at the beginning was 94 lbs. and at the close 180.7 lbs. When 
barley was fed alone the average daily gain per head was 1.11 lbs., 
when f corn and } palm-nut meal was fed it was 1.11 lbs., with a ration 
of § corn and palm-nut meal it was 1.13 lbs.;-when corn was fed until 
the pigs weighed 120 lbs. and then was replaced by f corn and | palm- 
nut meal the average daily gain per pig was 1.11 lbs., and if J corn 
and i palm-nut meal was substituted for corn meal the average daily 
gain per pig was 1.13 lbs. The mixed rations of corn and palm-nut 
meal produced the same gains as barley. This was in accordance with 
the results of earlier tests comparing barley and corn and barley and 
palm-nut meal. 

Slaughter tests were made which, in the author’s opinion, indicate 
that palm-nut meal can entirely overcome the tendency of corn to pro¬ 
duce soft pork, both when £ of the ration is palm-nut meal the whole 
time and when 4 the ration is palm-nut meal after the animals have 
reached a live weight of 120 lbs. 

A study of all the tests conducted with swine at this station in which 
corn was fed would, in the author’s opinion, seem to confirm the theory 
that corn produces the softest pork in cold weather. Earlier tests with 
sunflower-seed cake, which has also been found to produce a soft pork, 
lead to a similar conclusion. The temperature in the hog house, there¬ 
fore, seems to be an important factor in the production of first class 
pork. 

The food consumed per pound of gain in these and previous experi¬ 
ments was studied in considerable detail. More food was required 
per pound of gain as the pigs increased in size. The amount of food 
required per pound of gain in different seasons of the year was also 
studied. Pigs of medium weight required 4 lbs. of food per pound of 
gain in summer and 4.3 lbs. in winter. When they were heavier the’ 
corresponding amounts were 4.7 and 5.1 lbs. 

The report contains a study of the yield and chemical composition 
of the different root crops used in the experiments reported above. 
The following table shows the average composition of some of the foods 
used. 
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Composition of feeding stuffs for pigs. 


Nitrogen-1 ; 

extract, ! Sugar. : ( • Ash. 
excluding ! l3hC1 ' 

sugar. 

Per cent. \ Per cent . Per cent. \ Per cent. Per cent- Per cent. Per cent. 
21.05! 7.68 : 1.70: 21.53! 27.60 ! 13.36 6.90 

20. IS! 0.25 .57! 10.69 33.35' 11.98 7.98 

16.09: 16.27 ; 1.56 ; 31.35: 16.69' 9.72 7.42 

6. 31 1.09 1.15 

8.00 ■ 1.08 ' 3.10 

5.55 1.66 .91 

4. 16 ; 1. 80 ' 1.13 

3.74; 1.37 1.00 


— F. w. WOLL. 

Pig-feeding experiments, N. J. E. Dunstan (Agr. Dept. Unh\ Col, 
Nottingham , [and] Midland Dairy Inst , Kingston, pp. &)•—Two feeding 
tests witli pigs conducted at the Midland Dairy Institute farm. Kings¬ 
ton, Notts, are reported. The first test was made with 3 lots of 6 pigs, 
each. The pigs were from 3 litters and so divided that each lot con¬ 
tained 2 pigs from each litter. The tests were made to compare sepa¬ 
rator skim milk and whey when fed with maize meal, and to determine 
whether it was more profitable to feed whey and separator skim milk 
or to sell it for the usual price, which, for the whey, was about 0.67 ct. 
per gallon and for the skim milk 2.02 cts. per gallon. The daily ration 
per head fed to lot 1 at the beginning of the test was 5£ lbs. of maizd 
meal and water ad libitum . The pigs in lot 2 were fed 3|- lbs. maize 
meal and a gallon of separator skim milk daily, with water ad libitum , 
and the pigs in lot 3, 4 lbs. maize meal and 2 gal. whey, with water ad 
libitum . The maize meal was scalded and allowed to soak for a few 
hours before feeding. When fed it was mixed with the whey and milk. 
After 20 days the quantity of maize meal fed was increased 1 lb. The 
test covered 60 days. The maize meal fed was valued at $22.71 per 
ton. The results of the test are summarized in the following table: 


Mangcl-'vviirzels, Eekendorf .. 

Mangel-wurzels, Barres. 

Rutabaga. Bangkolm. 

Turnips^ Bulloch. 

Turnips, Yellow Tankard- 


88. 50 i 

.48; 

2.41 

86.81 : 

.48 j 

2. 53 

87. 74 i 

. 67 ' 

3.47 

89. 26 ! 

.72 | 

2.93 

90. 83 : 

.54 i 

2.52 


Molasses feed. 

Swine molasses feed. 

Blood molasses feed. 



liesults of pig-feeding experiments. 



Weight 
at begin¬ 
ning. 

Increase 
in live 
weight. 

Relation 
of” dead 
to live 
weight. 

Profit 
per lot. 

Cost of 
food per 
pound 
of gain. 


Pounds. 

!•. Pounds, 

Per cent. 


Cents. 

Loti..... 

843 

413 

! ■ 78. 3 

$18. 63 

6.30 

Lot 2..... 

810 

i . 484 

! 76.8 

! 22.24 

5.73 

Lot3... 

854 

526 

i ' 78. 4 

! 28,81 

1 ■' ■ ■ ■ 

5.00 


At the close of the test the pigs were slaughtered and judged by an 
expert. The principal conclusions drawn from the test were as follows: 
“As to feeding value the maize and whey ration stood first, maize and 
skim milk second, the maize alone being very far behind A gallon 
of separator skim milk and a little less than 2 gal. of whey have the 
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same value as food for pigs. It was muck more profitable to feed skim 
inil.lv and whey than to sell them, at the prices prevailing’ at the time of 
the experiment. Further, it would be profitable to purchase skim milk 
and whey at the prevailing prices to supplement maize. 

The, second test was made with 2 lots of 4 pigs each. The pigs were 
all from the same litter. The object was to compare barley meal and 
maize meal when fed with equal quantities of whey. At the begin¬ 
ning of the test the pigs in lot 1 were fed 20 lbs. of barley meal and 
8 gal whey per head daily: those in lot 2, 20 lbs. maize meal and the 
same amount of whey. After 20 days the grain ration was increased 
1 lb. The test covered 03 days. The financial statement is based on 
barley meal at $28.28, maize meal at $22.71 per ton, and whey at 
0.87 ct. per gallon. The total weight of lot 1 at the beginning of the 
test was 737 lbs.; of lot 2, 731 lbs. The total gain for the two lots was 
332 and 402 lbs., and the ratio of dressed weight to live weight 78.0 
per cent and 80.9 per cent, respectively. The cost of food per pound of 
gain of lot 1 was 6,97 cts., and for lot 2, 4.85 cts. The total profit for 
lot 1 was $13.18, and for lot 2, $24.82. At the close of the test the pigs 
were sold, slaughtered, and judged by an expert. 

“The barley-fed pigs were leaner in flesh and set. better tlian those fed on maize. 
The flesh of the maize-fed pigs was fatter than those fed on barley, but set nicely 
and was of good quality and very suitable for the pork trade. . . . The barley-fed 
pigs would have been better for the Waring trade/ but it is very doubtful whether 
such an increase in price could have been obtained to compensate for the extra cost 
of producing the better quality pig. . , . 

“It will be seen that iu fattening pigs some 6 months, old maize meal is a more 
profitable food for tlie production of pork than barley meal (■when feeding studs 
cost about the prices quoted), and that maize meal produces greater weights of 
increase than barley meal. Although the pigs fed on barley meal produced the 
firmer and better quality pork, yet, as long as'the butcher makes no difference in 
price for the two differently fed pigs, it will be noticed that more weight of pork 
can be produced by the use of maize meal and that at a cheaper rate than employing 
barley meal in the same quantities.” 

Investigations on the metabolism of the horse at rest and 
performing muscular work, FT. Zuntz, O. Hagemann, kt al. [Landu\ 
Jahrb27 ( 1898 ), No. 3, pp. 446, pis. 7, fig. 1 ).—In this publication the 
authors report in detail their experiments with horses, some of which 
have been reported in previous publications. 1 

Experiments are reported in which the balance of income and outgo 
of nitrogen and carbon was determined, as well as a large number in 
which the respiratory quotient was determined. The respiratory quo¬ 
tient has been found to vary under different conditions, and furnishes 
a delicate means of judging of the changes which take place within 
the body, or the effects produced, for instance, by internal and external 

1 A number of the investigations and the methods followed were noted in Bulletin 
45 of this Office, p. 411. For earlier work see E. S, E,, 5, p. 822; 8, p. 156. A paper by 
Professor Zuntz, based in part on this experimental work, appeared as a leading 
article in the Record (7, p. 588). 
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muscular work. In some of the experiments the horses performed no 
work; in others work of various sorts on a level or on an incline was 
performed. Especial attention was given to determination of the 
amount of work required for respiration, for the beating of the heart, 
as well as the energy expended in chewing* and digesting food of 
different sorts. 

Hay and maize as food for horses were compared. Some of the 
deductions were the following: Maize increases metabolism, markedly 
stimulating respiration and perspiration. When hay only is fed and 
work is performed, profuse sweating is induced, the temperature rises, 
and there is a trembling of the muscles. The effect is less marked 
when maize only is fed. 

Some of the authors’ general conclusions are of especial interest, It 
appears from the investigation that 38.3 per cent of the energy of the 
food is converted into mechanical work by the horse. On account of 
the energy required by the beating of the heart and for respiration, 
which factors increase with muscular work, only about 34 per cent is, 
however, available for external muscular work. 

The authors believe that 3,201 gm. of nutrients is sufficient for a 
horse weighing 500 kg. and performing no work, when the food con¬ 
tains 1,382 gm. of crude liber. Further, it is believed that a horse per¬ 
forming no work and weighing 500 kg. requires in twenty-four hours 
1,100 gm. of nutrients in addition to that expended for the labor of 
digestion, this factor requiring not less than 2,100 gm. of nutrients. In 
these calculations the total nutrients equal the sum of fat multiplied 
by 2.4, protein, and carbohydrates. The authors found that different 
foods require different amounts of energy for the labor of chewing and 
digesting them. On the basis of their investigations, the real nutri¬ 
tive value of a number of common feeding stuffs was calculated. The 
results are shown in the following table: 


Calculated nutritive value of one kilogram of different feeding stuffs. 


Feeding .stud's. 

' 

Dry mat- 

Crude 

Total di¬ 
gestible 

Labor expended in 
chewing and di¬ 
gestion. 

True nutritive 
value. 

ter. 

fiber. 

nutri¬ 
ents.a 

In 

terms of 
energy. 

In terms 
of nutri¬ 
ents. a 

In 

terms of 
energy. 

In terms 
of nutri¬ 
ents. a 

Medium bay {average qual- 

Per cent . 

Grams. 

Grams. 

Calories . 

Grams. 

Calories. 

Grams. 

ity) . 

Alfalfa hay cut at beginning 

85 

260 

391 

828 

209 

721 

182 

of bloom... 

'84 | 

266 

453 

866 

219 

928 

234 

lied clover hay. 

84 ! 

302 ! 

407 

944 

239 

667 

168 

Winter ‘wheat straw ... 

86 ! 

420 

181 

1,177 

297 

—460 

—116 

Oats (medium quality).. 

87 

103 

615 

492 

124 

1,943 

'491 

Maize.-... 

87 

17 

785 

325 

82 

2,784 

■ 703 

Field beans.. 

86 

69 

720 

439 

111 

; "2,412 

609 

Peas.. 

Air-dry disembittered lu- 

86 

59 

687 

402 


■'. 2,319 

i 

586 

■ pines-'.'..— 

Linseed cake.... 

86 

157 

645 

646 

m 

i 1,908 

482 

88 

94 

690 

495 1 

125 

2,239 

565 

Potatoes...—.. 

25 

10 

226 

107 

• 27 

787 

199 

Carrots.'.. 

15 

16 

113 

82 

21 

365 

i 93 


a Protein,/'pins carbohydrates, plus crude fiber, plus fat multiplied by 2.4. 
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As will be seen, the nutritive value of straw is negative in the above 
table* The authors call attention to the investigations which showed 
that so long as heat alone is considered, the digestible nutrients in 
straw should be given their full value as shown by the heat of combus¬ 
tion. Provided the labor of digesting a mixed ration does not exceed 
2,100 gnu (or 8,310 calories) the digestible nutrients in straw have a 
positive value. Provided the labor of digestion is greater than this an 
excess of straw would only increase tlxe internal muscular work so 
that approximately 110 gin. of nutrients per kilogram is of no value for 
the body. 

From the table the amount of any food or combination of foods 
required for maintenance may be calculated, according to the authors, 
as follows; When a horse weighing 500 kg. is fed hay alone, 8.2 kg. 
would be necessary since, as previously stated, 3,200 gm. of nutrients 
are required for .maintenance. As shown by the table, a kilogram of 
hay contains 301 gm. total nutrients. 

If the ration consists of 3 kg. of hay and 1 kg. of straw and it is 
desired to make up the balance with potatoes, the amount necessary 
may be calculated as follows: 

Grams. 

Three kilograms of hay furnish total nutrients amounting to.. 1,173 
One kilogram of straw furnishes total nutrients amounting to... 181 

Total... 1, 354 

Since the horse requires for maintenance 3,200 gm. nutrients, there 
remain 1,846 gm. total nutrients to be supplied by potatoes. This, 
divided by 226, the total nutrients in a kilogram of potatoes, gives 8.2 
kg. as the amount which must be added to the ration. 

The authors note that defects in external conformation and move¬ 
ments necessitate an increased amount of muscular exertion. This has 
an important bearing upon the purchase of horses. Too low a stall 
temperature also increases the amount of material required for main¬ 
tenance. In many cases observed by the authors, this increase was 
hardly covered by a kilogram of oats daily. Some of the conclusions 
drawn have to do with the best form of mechanical appliances for util¬ 
izing external muscular work. The authors discuss the experiments 
of other investigators in detail and compare the results with their own. 

Economic feeding of working horses, T. H. Walton (Agr. Gaz n 
New South Wales , 9 (1898), No. 2, pp. 169-172 ).—Experiments are 
reported on the successful feeding of molasses to over 400 horses at 
the Karawai Sugar Plantation in the Fiji Islands. As high as 30 lbs. 
of molasses was fed per head daily at different times, but the ration 
finally adopted consisted of 15 lbs. of molasses, 3 lbs. of bran, and 4 
lbs. of maize. In addition green cane tops were fed. The health of 
the horses was excellent. Molasses did not cause diarrhea, but rather 
constipation, which was counteracted by feeding bran. 

Feeding molasses effected a saving of over $45 per head per annum. 
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Such a saving, however, in the author’s opinion, was possible only by 
reason of large quantities of waste molasses and valueless cane tops 
available on the spot. 

The composition of Fiji cane molasses and green cane tops is re¬ 
corded, and was as follows: 


Composition of Fiji cane molasses and green cane tops. 




Protein. 

Fat. : Carbohydrates. 

Crude 

fiber. 



Water. 

Digesti¬ 

ble. 

Indi¬ 

gesti¬ 

ble. 

Digesti¬ 

ble. 

Indi- j.. j Indi¬ 
go* ' fte gesti- 

ble. 1 bie ' i ble. 

Digesti- 
; ble. 

Indi¬ 
ces! 1- 
‘ ble. 

Ash. 

Molasses. 

Green cane tops... 

Per et. i 
26.0 
i 75.2 

Per et. 

! 2.5 

LA 

Per ct. 
0.0 

| 0.6 

Per ct. 
0.0 
0.3 

Per ct .; Per ct. Per ct. 
0.0 ! 61.5 0.0 

0. 3 i 0.5 i 4.1 

' Per et. 

! 0.0 

; 4.4 ! 

Per et. 

u. o 

, 3.0 

Per ct. 
10. 0 
1.5 


The conclusions drawn from the investigation are as follows: 

“For working horses the sugar in cane molasses is a satisfactory substitute for 
starchy food, being readily digested and transformed into work. Fifteen pounds of 
the molasses can be given to a 1,270 lb. working horse with advantage to the health 
of the animal and to the efficiency of its work. It produces no undue fattening, 
softness, nor injury to the wind. The high proportion of salts in it has no injurious 
effect. An albuminoid ratio as low as 1:11.8 lias proved highly suitable for heavy 
continuous work when a sufficient quantity of digestible matter is given.” 

Special report on the market for American horses in foreign 
countries (pp. 94, pis. 6 ).—This report, made by the Secretary of Agri¬ 
culture to the President, December 12, 1898, is designed to stimulate 
the export trade in American horses. It contains special articles on 
Great Britain’s purchases of cavalry horses in Argentina, American 
horses in Belgium, requirements for German army horses, a statement 
of experience and observation in shipping horses to Germany, horses 
in France, summary of a communication regarding American horses 
used by the large horse companies in Paris, France; American horse 
trade of Great Britain, horse trade with Great Britain, American 
horses in Denmark, the demand for and kind of horses suited for Euro¬ 
pean uses and the present status of the horse trade in different coun¬ 
tries, export of horses from the Chicago market, and a report regarding 
the export- of horses from Buffalo, Hew York, and vicinity. The bulletin 
also contains a resume of the individual reports. 

European nations, with the exception of Eussia and Hungary, do not 
produce as many horses as-they need. The deficiency is largely made 
up from exports from Canada and the United States. The American 
export trade in horses has developed very largely within the last 5 
years. In 1893 the total number of horses exported from the United 
States was 2,967, valued at $718,607; in 1897, 30,532 horses were 
exported, valued at $4,769,265. Of this number u about 4,000 were 
exported to Belgium, 1,000 to France, Germany, and Holland, and 
20,000 to Great Britain.” Ninety per cent of all horses exported to 
Great Britain were draft horses, 7 per cent high-class coachers, and 
22094—No. 1--6 
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3 per cent trotting and light carriage horses.' Of the total number 
shipped to Germany 95 per cent are draft horses weighing 1,500 lbs. 
or upwards, the remaining 5 per cent being made up of high-class car¬ 
riage, running, and trotting horses. Most of the latter are reshipped 
to Austria. Eighty-five per cent of the horses shipped to France are 
what are termed iC cabbers;’ ? the other 15 per cent are about equally 
divided between draft horses and trotters. About 2 per cent of the 
shipments to Belgium are trotting or light buggy horses, 23 per cent 
street-car horses weighing 1,200 lbs., and 75 per cent draft horses, 
weighing 1,600 lbs. and upward. Many horses are required in Europe 
for cavalry and other army purposes, as well as for various uses in civil 
life. The requirements for these different purposes are discussed in 
considerable detail. 

The cost of shipping horses is discussed at some length. 

“It costs from $30 to $40, after the horse is purchased in Chicago, Buffalo, or else¬ 
where in the eastern half of the United States, before he can be disposed of in Lon¬ 
don, Antwerp, Paris, or Hamburg. This charge is as great on a cheap as on a 
high-priced horse; hence, even if there were a demand for them, the profit on cheap 
horses would he too small to justify the risks. Therefore the horses shipped abroad, 
while of the same breed and used for the same purpose as those sold for domestic 
trade, are on the whole a better lot of individuals. ... It takes some time for the 
imported horse to recover from the effects of the sea voyage, and doubtless prices 
would be higher if that time were allowed to elapse before the horses were put up 
for sale. There would, however, be some expense attached to it, the buyers consid¬ 
ering an addition of £2 (about $10) to the price of the horse a fair estimate of the 
expense required to get him in condition for work.” 

The economy of using animal food in poultry feeding, W. P. 
Wheeler {New York State Sta. Bui . 149, pp. 229-248 ).—Tests are 
reported with chickens, pullets, cockerels, and young ducks to compare 
rations in which the protein was derived from animal and from veg¬ 
etable sources. The animal food used was dried animal meal. 

The first test with chickens was begun with two lots of 42 each and 
covered 20J weeks. At the beginning of the test the chickens were a 
few days old. A record was kept of any chickens which escaped from 
the pen in which they were confined, as well as those which died 
during the test. Lot 1 was fed a ration of animal meal together with 
some skim milk, wheat, cracked corn, oat meal, and mixed grain con¬ 
sisting of 12 parts of corn meal, 4 parts of wheat flour, 2 parts of ground 
oats, and 1 part each of wheat bran, wheat middlings, pea meal, and 
old-process linseed meal. Lot 2 was fed wheat, cracked corn, oat meal, 
and mixed grain consisting of 6 parts of pea meal, 4 of old-process lin¬ 
seed meal, and 2 each of wheat bran, ground oats, and high-grade 
gluten meal, and 1 part each of wheat middlings and corn meal. 
Toward the close of the test a mixture of 2 parts each of old-process 
linseed meal, wheat bran, ground oats, gluten meal, and 1 part each of 
wheat middlings and corn ineal was substituted for the above. The 
chickens were also given some skim milk to add to the palatability of 
the ration. Each lot was fed green alfalfa. 
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The financial statement is based on com meal, wheat bran, and wheat 
middlings at $13 per ton, ground oats at $16, linseed meal at $20, coarse 
flour at $26, gluten meal at $23, pea meal at $13.50, animal meal and 
dried blood at $40, and green fodder at $2 per ton. Wheat was rated 
at 80 and corn at 38 cts. per bushel, and fresh bone at 80 cts. per 
100 lbs. 

In the first 12 weeks of the first test the chickens fed animal meal 
gained 50 per cent more than those fed the grain ration. They con¬ 
sumed more food, but required less dry matter per pound of gain. The 
cost of a.pound of gain in the lot fed animal meal was cts.; in the 
lot fed grain, 5^ cts. During the first 8 weeks of the test the cost of 
a pound of gain was 74 and 114 cts., respectively. The chickens fed 
animal meal reached 2 lbs. in weight more than 5 weeks before the 
others, and reached 3 lbs. in weight more than 8 weeks before the chick¬ 
ens fed the grain ration. Three pullets in the lot fed meat meal began 
to lay 4 weeks earlier than any in the lot fed grain. 

The second test was begun with two lots (Isos. 3 and 4) of 33 chickens 
each and continued for 14 weeks. The chickens were 6 weeks old at 
the beginning of the test. A preliminary test of 3 weeks’ duration, 
made with 12 chickens, preceded the test proper. The rations were 
similar to those mentioned above. Lot 3 was given the ration contain¬ 
ing the animal meal. 

In the second test differences in the two lots similar to those in the 
first test were noted, although they were not so striking'. The principal 
conclusions of the second test are shown in the following table: 


Comparative gains of chiclens on animal and vegetable food. 



Dry matter | Cost of 
required : food per 
per pound ; pound of 
of grain, j gain. 

Time 

required to 
gain first 
” pound. 

Time 

required to 
gain second 
pound. 

T\f>t {ment meal) ____ 

! 

Pounds. ; Cents. 

4.G i 5.0 

5.2 i 7.1 

i Days. 
i " 47 

! 61 

j Days. 

30 

38 

hot4 (grain)...... 



“As with the first two lots, more food was eaten under the ration containing the 
most animal food. The nutritive ratio of this ration was somewhat the wider, 
although the amount of protein supplied per fowl was about the same under both 
rations.” 

A test covering 56 days is reported with two lots of 19 cockerels about 
3 months old at the beginning of the trial. The rations fed and the 
experimental conditions were practically the same as in the tests with 
chickens. 

“The two lots were alike at the start and averaged almost exactly the same in 
weight. As in the other feeding trials, the amount of protein supplied per fowl was 
about the same for the two lots, but the nutritive ratio was somewhat wider with 
the animal meal ration. 

“The gain in weight was not very regular nor very great for either lot, although 
for short periods some rapid gains were made. Those birds having the animal meal 
ration gained in weight during the trial about 20 per cent more than the others. 
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“During tlie first 8 weeks the consumption of food by the lot fed animal meal 
(lot 1) was about 28 per cent greater than that of the lot fed grain (lot 2) and the 
gain in weight was about 40 per cent greater. One pound gain in weight was made 
by lot 1 for every 8 lbs. of waiter-free food consumed, aud 1 lb. gain by lot 2 for every 
8.8 lbs. of water-free food. During* the last 4 weeks more food was still eaten by lot 
1 but the gain made was considerably in favor of lot 2 as well as tlie cost of gain. 
The gain in weight for this period, however, was not economically made by either 
lot/ 

A test under conditions similar to those noted above is also reported 
with two lots made up of 32 and 33 ducklings respectively. Lot 1 
was fed the animal meal and lot 2 grain. The-test began as soon as 
the ducklings had learned to eat and was continued until growth 
became very slow. In this and other experiments data are reported 
in full in tabular form. 

“During the first 10 weeks 24 times as much food was eaten by lot 1 as by lot 2 
and the total increase in live weight was about four times as great. One pound 
gain was made by lot 1 for every 3.1 lbs. of water-free food consumed and 1 lb. gain 
by lot 2 for every 5.2 lbs. of water-free food. The cost of food for each pound gain 
was about 3.7 cts. for lot 1 and 7.2 cents for lot 2, a difference not far from 95 per ct. 
in favor of lot 1. The use of the animal meal increased the cost of the one ration, 
for while it constituted less than one-fiftli of the total food beside the alfalfa it 
represented considerably over one-third of the total cost of the ration. . . . 

“The slow growth made by lot 2 for so long a time (during 15 weeks) did not 
prevent a more rapid gain being made when the ration was more favorable. This 
is shown by the results of feeding lot 2 for 4 weeks on the animal-meal ration after 
the contrasted feeding was finished. The growth made by this lot was then rapid 
and the gain in weight nearly as great as that which had been made by lot 1 2 
months earlier when tlie average size was about the same as that of the older birds 
from lot 1 during this later period. -The disadvantage of living on the inferior 
ration was, however, never entirely overcome, and the lords failed to reach the size 
ultimately attained by the birds having from the start the animal-meal ration. 

The average weight of 1 lb. was reached by lot 1 3 weeks sooner than by lot 2, 
the average weight of 2 lbs. ever 5 weeks sooner, and the average weight of 3 Tbs. 
over 8 weeks sooner. At 7 weeks of age the average weight for lot 1 was over 3 
lbs. and for lot 2 less than 1 lb. At 9 weeks of age the average weight for lot 1 was 
about 4.5 lbs. and for lot 2 about 1.5* At 11 weeks of age the average weight for 
lot 1 was 5 lbs. and for lot 2 it was 2 lbs.” 

Fattening and marketing of poultry, A. II. Oathoart ( Jour . 
Boy. Ayr. Soe. England, 8. ser10 (1899), pt. 1, pp. 156-171 ).—This 
article treats of the poultry industry in the East .Riding of Yorkshire; 
poultry fattening at Birdsall, Yorks; the sale of fowls by weight, and 
the by-products from chickens. Feeding experiments at Birdsall are 
briefly reported. In one test 32 chickens in 3 weeks consumed 188 lbs. 
of meal, 7| lbs. of fat., and 7J gab of skim milk. At the beginning* of 
the test the chickens weighed from 3 lbs. 3 ozs. to 4 lbs. when fasting 
and gained from 10 ozs. to 1 lb. 9.J ozs. In the author’s opinion, to 
obtain a line quality of poultry it is necessary to confine the fowls in 
cages for 3 weeks. If, however, it is desired to produce flesh at a mini¬ 
mum cost, it is considered more economical to confine the birds only a 
fortnight. 

The author believes that proper attention to the by-products from 
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chickens would materially increase the profits in fattening poultry. It 
is suggested that chickens’ feet be used for the manufacture of jelly 
and the necks for soup making; that the livers be sold separately; 
that the feathers from cocks’ necks be utilized for tying artificial flies 
for fishermen, and that the feathers be utilized in other ways. The 
gizzards are regarded as nutritious and a salable product. It is fur¬ 
ther suggested that the offal be used for fattening pigs. The value of 
the droppings as manure is also spoken of. 

History and present status of instruction in cooking in the public schools of 
New York City, Louise E. Hog-ax (£7. S. Dept. Ayr., Office of Experiment Stations 
2)ul, 56, pp. 70, pis. IB ),—The teaching of cooking as a branch of manual training has 
been introduced into many primary and grammar grade public schools. This 
bulletin, which contains an introduction by A.. C. True, gives the history of the 
development of this movement in the public, schools of New York City, together with 
a somewhat detailed account of the course of instruction and exercises, including 
compositions and drawings, prepared by pupils as part of their class-room work. 

Examination of the principal sorts of flour used for bread making, G, Fascetti 
(Slac. Sper. Agr, Ital31 (1S9S), No, 4, pp. 367-376 ).—-The author reports the deter¬ 
mination of water, total nitrogen, cellulose, ash, and gluten in samples of Italian 
flour of different grades. 

Flour and bread from a botanical standpoint, T. F. Hanausek (Wiener Ulus, 
Garf, Ztg., 34 (IS SO), Xo . 4, pp. 109-119 ).—The author describes the seeds, etc., which 
may be found as impurities in flour and bread. 

Chemical composition and nutritive value of Norwegian cereals, F. H. Wer- 
exskiold (Norsk Landmandsblad, 17 ( 189S), No. 53,pp. 577,578). 

Banana flour, A. Petermanx (But. Assoc. Beige 67dm., IS ( 1S99), No, 3, pp. 147, 
148 ),—Banana flour is briefly described, and an analysis made by Gr^goire is 
recorded. The percentage of composition was as follows: Water, 5.60; protein, 3.13; 
fat, 1.73; nitrogen-free extract, 82.39; crude fiber. 1.22; and ash, 5.93. The nitrogen- 
free extract contained 7.19 per cent of glucose, 3.31 per cent of dextrin, and 15.76 
per cent of starch. 

Physiological chemistry for medical and other students, F. Bottazzi (Chimica 
Fisiologica per nso del Medici a dejli Siudenti. Milan (1S9S), rol. 1 , pp. N U4- 438; 
voL 3, pp. XII+ 465; rev. in Nature, 59 (1899), No. 153, p. 367). 

Muscular work, Destree (Quar. Jour. Inebriety, 1899, Jan.; abs. in British Med. 
Jour., 1899 , No. 1999, Epit ., p, 64 ).—Experiments were made on the effect of alcohol, 
caftcin (in the form of tea and coffee), and kola on the production of muscular work. 
The work was measured with a Mosso ergograph. 

Sugar in the nutrition of man and animals (.Tier. Sei. [Paris], 4. ser., 11 (1899), 
No. 13, pp. 409, 410). —L, Grandean’s work for the Society d ? Agriculture is briefly 
reviewed. 

Hay of Norwegian fodder plants, F. Werenskiold (Tidsskr. Norsks Landbr6 
(1899), Nos. 1 , pp. 85-43; 2, 82-86 ).—Includes analyses of mountain hay (siiterhd), 
meadow hay, and marsh hay (myrhb).— f. w. woll. 

Analyses and feeding value of whale-flesh meal, fish guano, and fish meal, 
F. H. Werenskigld (Norsk Landmandsblad, 17 (1898), No. 51,pp. 568-570). 

Mechanical equivalent of materials constituting the ration of draft horses, 
P. Vuillier (Bul. Syn. Pyrenees Orientates, 1898, June 16; albs, in Mes. Agr., 4. ser., 10 
(1899), No. 3, pp. 118 , 119). —The composition and digestibility of different feeding 
stuffs are discussed, as well as their value as sources of energy. 

The use of sodium dioxid in studying the respiratory function, Desgrez and 
Balthazard ( Gompt . Rend. Acad. Sci. Paris, IBS (1899), No. 6,pp. 861-363). —Experl- 
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merits are briefly reported with animals confined in air-tight chambers on the possi¬ 
bility of supplying oxygen by the decomposition of sodium dioxid by water. The 
alkali formed from the sodium dioxid absorbed the carbon dioxid eliminated in the 
respiratory products. The experiments were successful. 

Farm animals, L. J. Troncet and E. Taixturier (Le bciail. Paris: Librairie 
Larousse [■«, d.],2. ed., p. IS'S, figs. 100).— This is a popular volume on the horse, mule, 
sheep, and other farm animals, with a special section on accidents and diseases. 

Molasses as a food for animals, E. Wery ( VEngrais, 14 (1899), No. 17, pp. 400 - 
403). — A general summary, quoted from La Sucrerie Beige , of some of the recent 
work on this subject. 

Experiments on the feeding value of sugar beets, Cl. Soresi (Staz. 8per. Agr. 
Ital.,31 ( 189S ), No. 6,pp. 603-619).— The yield, size, and composition of a number of 
sorts of sugar beets are recorded, and rations are suggested which are made up in 
part of beets. 

Ground bone as a food for young cattle (VEngrais, 14 (1899), No. 13, p. 804). —A 
brief account of experiments by A. Gouin and A. Andouard reported to the Society 
Nation ale cl* Agriculture do Trance on the successful feeding of ground bone to 
calves. 

Maize, rye, barley, and oats as food for horses, G. de Marneffe ( VIng. Agr. 
Gembloux,9 (1898), No. 5,pp. 389-347),— A test made with two lots of 15 horses each 
is reported on the comparative value' of oats and barley. Lot 1 was fed 9 kg. of oats 
per head daily, and lot 2 was fed 5 kg. of oats and 4 kg. of ground barley. The test 
covered 8 months. The average weight of the horses in lot 1 at the beginning of 
the test was 473 kg., and of those in lot 2, 469 kg. During the test the average gain 
per head of lot 1 was 6 kg., and of lot 2, 29 kg. No bad effects duo to barley were 
noticed. The value of maize for horses is discussed at some length, and the experi¬ 
ence of a Brussels cab company on the successful use of maize as part of a ration is 
quoted. 

Investigations on continuous crossing, R. Senkquier (Ann. Agron., 34 (1898), No. 
11,pp. 497-519,figs. 13). —Experiments begun in 1889 are reported on the continuous 
crossing of Larzac and Barbarine sheep. 

The farmyard, L. J. Troncet and E, Taixturier (Labasse-cour. Paris: Librairie 
Larousse [«. d.],pp. 160, figs. 80). —Chickens, turkeys, pigeons, ducks, geese, etc., are 
described and discussed in a popular way. The volume also contains chapters on 
feeding, hygiene, accidents, and diseases. 

Breeding and rearing ducks, J, J, McQue (Agr, Gaz. New South Wales , 9 (1898), 
No. 8, pp. 199-302, pi. 1). —The author discusses the subject largely from the stand¬ 
point of his personal experience. 

The American standard of perfection as adopted by the American Poultry 
Association, containing a complete description of all the recognized varieties 
of fowls, J, H. Drenenstedt, editor { Amer . Poultry.Association, 1898, pp. 851.) 

Will poultry thrive on grain alone? F. H. Hall and W. P. Wheeler (New 
Torlc 'State Sta. Bui. 149, popular ed,,pp. 7). —This is a popular summary of Bulletin 
14-9 of the station (see p.76). 

Bulletin of the United States Fish Commission (Yol 17, pp. 486, pis. 38, figs. 
18}.— This volume contains a number of special articles on fish and fisheries, as well 
as the proceedings of the National Fishery Congress held at Tampa, Florida, Janu¬ 
ary, 1898, and the papers read before tbe congress. 

The utilization of waste products and waste places. II, The Clam, G. W. 
Field (Rhode Island Sta, Bui. 51,pp. 65-70, fig. 1). —The author believes that clams 
could be profitably cultivated on many mud flats. The best methods of extending 
and fostering this industry are discussed. 
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The period of gestation in cows, H-. 33. Wing (New York Gomel! 
Sta . BuL 162, 325-334 ).—Observations were made on the period of 
gestation of a single herd of cows and its descendants daring a period 
of about 10 years. The herd contained an average of about 20 cows, 
about two-thirds Holsteins and one-third Jerseys, with high grades of 
these breeds, a few natives, and mixed and crossbred cattle. The obser¬ 
vations are reported in detail and summarized as follows: 

“Of 182 births the average period of gestation tv as almost exactly 280 days. The 
shortest period was 264 days, the longest 296 days. Approximately equal numbers 
of births occurred on each day from tbe 274th to the 287th, inclusive. 

“The period of gestation was the same for male and female calves. 

“The period of gestation where twins were horn was 5.days less than the general 
average and 8 days less than the average of the single births of the same cows. 

“Many cows show a well-marked individual characteristic as to period of gesta¬ 
tion, which may he several days longer or shorter than the average . r 

Feeding experiments with brewery residue for milch cows, E* 
Eamm and E. Moller (Milch Ztg23 (1899), No. 7, pp. 97-99 ).—This 
material (Brauschlempe) is said to be a new product prepared by a 
process which utilizes all of the residues obtained in manufacturing 
beer, including the yeast and the sediment from the cooling of the 
wort. It Is in the form of brown horny pieces similar to macaroni, and 
for use in the experiments was ground to a meal. It had the following 
composition: Water, 10,25; protein, 47.2} fat, 0.9, and ash 0.90 per 
cent. 

The feeding* experiment was made with 8 cows, G kg. of the residue 
being compared with 0 kg. of peanut meal in alternating periods. The 
results are given in detail and summarized. The live weight and the 
yield of milk were very nearly the same on the two feeding stuffs, the 
average being slightly higher with the bi'ewery residue. The percent* 
age of fat in the case of every cow was slightly lower on the brewery 
residue than on the peanut meal, the average difference being abou t 
0.26 per cent, so that the daily average per cow was 3-3 gm. less fat 
and 45 gm. less of total solids on the brewery residue. Considering 
the very rich character of peanut meal, the showing for the brewery 
residue is thought to be very satisfactory. 

Butter made while the cows w r ere on the brewery residue was found 
to be normal in composition, and to be free from any peculiar taste or 
other characteristic. 

It Is calculated that with peanut meal at 8 marks ($1.92) per 100 
lbs. the brewery residue would be worth 7 marks and GO pfennigs 
($1.88). , ' 

The turnipy taste of milk, E. Ritland (Milch Ztg28 (1899), No. ^ 
6, p. 88; Word. Mejeri Tidn14 (1899), No . 2,p. 17 ).—A brief account 
of a Norwegian experiment. Two cows which were on pasturage were 
fed turnips out of doors and milked in the stable, and later they were 
fed hay and turnips in the stable and milked Out of doors, the object 
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being to test the absorption of the tuniipy odor. No grain was fed at 
any time. The amount of turnips fed was as high as 1 hectoliter 
(2.84 bu.) per cow daily. Tests of the milk at different times by a num¬ 
ber of persons failed to reveal any turnipy taste in the milk. The 
conclusion is reached that the characteristic taste often observed when 
turnips are fed is due entirely to the absorption by the milk of the vol¬ 
atile ingredients of the turnips. 

A study of the milk supply of Chicago 5 Jane Addams and II. 
S. Geindley (Illinois Sta, Giro, 13 1 pp. 18 ),—A study was made of the 
cost and composition of milk as furnished to consumers in two districts 
of Chicago. Determinations of the fat and total solids in 185 samples' 
of milk collected in the winter of 1896-97 in the neighborhood of Hull 
House and Lewis Institute, and of the flit, total solids, and casein in 
100 samples collected in the spring of 1898 in the Hull House district 
are tabulated. The analyses are considered in connection with a dis¬ 
cussion of variation in the composition of normal milk, milk standards, 
and adulteration, cost, and nutritive value of milk, and the results of 
the study summarized: 

“Of the 272 samples of milk which have been examined and which were sold as 
whole milk, the variation in total solids ranges from 6.24 to 18.44, a difference of 
12.20 per cent. The variation in fat ranges from 0.5 to 10.40, a difference of 9.90 per 
cent. The solids-not-fat vary from 4.2 to 10.6, a difference of 6.4 per cent. The 
average percentage of fat in 272 milks is 3.17. In 263 samples the average per¬ 
centage of total solids is 11.71 and the average percentage of solids-not-fat is 8.54. 

“Of the 272 samples, 134, or 49.26 per cent, contain less than 3 per cent of fat, 
and 181, or 66.54 per cent, contain less than 12 per cent of total solids. Of the 272 
samples sold as whole milk only 90, or 33.09 per cent, may he considered as legal 
according to the city ordinances, and 235, or 86.40 per cent, are below the average 
of the American analyses of whole milk. In other words, two-thirds of the milk 
sold was adulterated or below the low requirements of the city2* 

Butter and butter adulterants, O.B. Cochran (Jour. Franklin Inst , 
147(1899),Xo.2,pp.85-97,pL2 ).—In distinguishing butter from oleomar¬ 
garine the author relies quite largely upon the refractive index, amount 
of volatile fatty acids, and the Yalenta test (temperature at which the 
fat becomes turbid when treated with an equal volume of strong acetic 
acid). “ I have never as yet met a single case in which any one of these 
tests did not sharply distinguish between butter and oleomargarine.” 
Other tests, as iodin number, saponification number, color tests, etc., 
are used in doubtful cases. A table is given showing the limits of 
variation in results usually obtained by these tests for butter, lard, and 
cotton-seed oil. The author found the Yalenta test of much assistance 
in detecting small amounts of lard in butter, 

“A series of tests made at the same time on different samples of fresh butter of 
known purity will give very uniform results. Stale butters give low results; adul¬ 
terated butters usually give high results. On account of the liability of the acetic 
acid to lose strength by absorption of water whenever testing samples of butter of 
tmknown origin, comparative tests should be conducted on fresh samples of known 
purity. If this precaution is taken I believe the results furnished by the Valenta 
test ■will prove to he very important.” 
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A table shows the results of the Eeichert test, the Yalenta test, and 
the reading* of the Zeiss butyro-refractometer for 8 samples of pure butter 
obtained from different sources, and for the same after the addition of 
10 per cent of lard. 

“In every case but one the additions of 10 per cent of lard has raised the results 
of the Yalenta test decidedly above those obtained from pure butter, and this single- 
exception is satisfactorily explained by the fact that this sample was old and very 
rancid when the test was made. ... A difference equally marked will be shown 
in the Yalenta test if the butter is adulterated with oleomargarine, oleo oil, tallow, 
or other animal hits foreign to butter.*' 

A study was made of the crystallization of fats from solution in vari¬ 
ous liquids. It is believed that if the conditions are kept uniform the 
crystallization from amyl alcohol will have a uniform characteristic 
appearance. 

The use of cotton-seed oil as a butter adulterant under the name of 
“cream ripener” is noted, and an experiment is reported in which butter 
was made from natural cream and cream to which some of the “cream 
ripener* was added. There was an increased yield with the cream 
ripener, which is attributed “partly to the difficulty of removing butter¬ 
milk, the butter obtained in this case being unusually hard to work.” 
The results of various tests of this butter are reported, and the conclu¬ 
sion is reached that “5 per cent of this oil will give reactions so strong 
that its presence can not be due to the feeding of cotton seed or to the 
introduction of cotton-seed oil as a solvent for the coloring matter used 
in coloring the butter.” A number of samples of butter suspected of 
containing cream ripener were examined and found to give very marked 
color reactions. 

The detection of renovated, or process, butter is described, consider¬ 
able weight being laid upon the microscopic examination by polarized 
light, although this is not considered conclusive. The results of exam¬ 
ination of 3 samples of renovated butter are given. 

“In renovated butters t-lie turbidity temperature, as shown by the Yalenta test, 
is lower than that usually found in fresh butter, and in the Jean modification of the 
Yalenta test a greater amount of acetic acid is dissolved by fresh butter fat. Reno¬ 
vated butters also usually contain a high percentage of free fatty acids."’ 

Commercial butter cultures, H. Hayward and M. E. McDonnell 
(Pennsylvania St a. Bui. -if, pp. ID ),—Experiments were conducted to 
determine the effects of Hansen’s Lactic Acid Ferment, B 41, the Bos¬ 
ton Butter Culture, and a skim-milk starter prepared at the station, 
upon the flavor of butter made from pasteurized and unpasteurized 
cream. Incidentally the flavor of butter made from pasteurized and 
unpasteurized cream under certain varying conditions was compared. 

The data are given for six trials made with each culture in cream 
pasteurized by heating at 150° F. for 20 minutes, and for five trials with 
each culture in unpasteurized cream. Ho direct comparison between 
lots of the same cream pasteurized and unpasteurized and ripened with 
the same cultures were made. 
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The blitter from each lot was scored for flavor by three judges soon 
after making, but was not scored again, so that the effect on the keep¬ 
ing quality was not determined. 

A table shows the number of bacteria per cubic centimeter in the 
control lots in each case, the number destroyed by pasteurizing, the 
number per cubic centimeter that were added in the starters, and the 
percentage of purity of each culture after it was added to the cream. 
In the mi pasteurized lots it was observed that 4£ it apparently made no 
difference in the flavor of the butter whether the percentage of the cul¬ 
ture bacteria added was 4 or SO per cent of the total number present.” 

The results are discussed at considerable length, and are summarized 
as follows : ■ 

a (l) In tiie light of these experiments, fritter cultures may he divided into two 
classes, the acid-forming and the nonacid forming. 

i{ (2) In pasteurized cream, the nonacid-forming cultures gave results slightly 
inferior to those obtained with the unpasteurized control lots, ripened spontan¬ 
eously. 

“(3) In unpasteurized cream, the nonacid-forming cultures gave results slightly 
if any better than those obtained with the control lots, ripened spontaneously. 

u (t) In pasteurized cream the acid-forming cultures gave results slightly better 
than those obtained with the unpasteurized control lots, ripened spontaneously. 

“(5) In unpasteurized cream the acid-forming cultures gave results but slightly 
if at all better than those obtained with the control lots, ripened spontaneously. 

“(G) The use of an acid-forming culture seemed to result in greater uniformity in 
flavor, in butter made from pasteurized cream. 

u (7) Of the acid-forming cultures, the shim-milk starter gave results practically 
as good as did the more expensive commercial cultures, although it was not so con- 
veui cmtly prepared. 

“(8) As good, if not better, flavored butter was made from unpasteurized cream 
ripened with a skim-milk starter as from pasteurized cream ripened with a com¬ 
mercial starter. 

“(9) The amount of acid developed in the cream had a very important bearing 
upon the flavor of the butter. As a rule, the host flavored butter was made from 
cream in which the development of acid had exceeded 0.55 per cent. 

.“(10) Close attention to details, cleanliness, and the careful selection of milk at 
the weigh room promise more in improving the flavor of our butter than pasteuriz¬ 
ing and the use of pure cultures.” 

Heated milk for butter making, H. Hayward and F. F. Pepper 
(Pennsylvania Sta. Bui. 4o } pp. 5).—Ten trials were made, to test the 
comparative values in butter making of separating milk at tempera¬ 
tures of 86° and 155 to 158° F. The milk was heated to these tem¬ 
peratures by means of a Larkey heater. The cream from both lots 
received the same treatment. A skim-milk starter was used. The data 
for the experiment, including the scoring of the better for flavor by 
three judges, are tabulated. While no advantage in butter making 
was found to result from heating the milk to 155 to 158° before sepa¬ 
rating, a considerable disadvantage was found in handling skim milk so 
treated on account of its souring quickly unless cooled at once, which 
is not thought practicable. 
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Report' of Danish permanent butter exhibitions for 1898 ; 
F. Friis ( Copenhagen, 1899, pp. 42 ).—During 1898, 713 creameries par¬ 
ticipated in these exhibitions, 2,110 tubs of butter being judged in all 
The average percentage of water in the butter was 13.93 per cent, the 
determinations ranging from 10 to 20.05 percent; 42 tubs, or 2 per 
cent of the total number, contained more than 16 per cent of water. 
All but 5 of the creameries exhibiting practiced pasteurization, and all 
but 11 used commercial lactic starters. 

Churning experiments with cream pasteurized at 80, 85, and 90° Cl —In 
most eases Danish butter is manufactured from cream pasteurized at 
about 75° 0. (167° F.); during late years, however, the tendency has 
been toward pasteurization at higher temperatures. The experiments 
here reported were made for the purpose of ascertaining the influence 
of pasteurization at high temperatures on tlie quality of the butter, 
especially as regards its keeping quality. The experiments were con¬ 
ducted at 4 different creameries, 43 single trials being made. The 
cream was pasteurized at the ordinary temperature (75° C.) and at SO, 
85, and 90° (176, 1S5, and 194° F., respectively), and cooled to about 
12° O. (54° F.). The butter was scored first the day after it was made, 
and again 14 days later. The-first scoring of the butter from cream 
pasteurized at 75° O. was taken as n in each trial, and the butter from 
cream pasteurized at higher temperatures was compared with it, the 
result being indicated by n + where the latter was superior. Similarly, 
in the second scoring all the butter was compared with the h of the 
first scoring. In stating the keeping quality, d was taken as the 
decrease in score between the two scorings of the 75° pasteurized 
product. The total score in the Danish system of scoring is 15. The 
average results are shown in the following table: 


Summary of results of pasteurization trials in butter making. 



Num¬ 
ber of 
trials. 

First scoring. 

Second scoring. 

* 

Keep in 

g quality, 

Cream pasteurized at— 

. 

75° C. 

Higher 

tempera¬ 

ture. 

! Higher 
75 :;i 0. i tempera- 
| tu re. 

75° (’. 

Higher 
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n 
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n— 2 . 1 . 
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: d-\-\A 

85° 0 . (185 ' F.)... 
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■n 
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n —1.5 

d 

d 4 - .9 

9Qo c. (1940 iG).. 

19 

n 
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n~~ 2.0 

n ~~ 1 .3 

| d 

! d\- .5 

Average. 

| 

n 

n -f . 3 

h—2.9 

71 —1.0 

T 

! 

S tl ~r . 9 
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Both the flavor and the keeping quality of the butter from cream 
pasteurized at higher temperatures were better than in case of butter 
from cream pasteurized at 75° C. The keeping quality of the former 
was superior in 29 out of 43 cases, the. same as that of the lower pas¬ 
teurized product in 9 cases, and inferior in this respect in 8 cases. The 
“cooked taste” which appears in butter from cream pasteurized at high 
temperatures, according to the author,, will disappear, in the course of 
a short time. The’ cooling of the cream practiced in these experiments 
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was not considered sufficient, but could not be carried further under 
existing conditions in the creameries where the work was done. Rapid 
and rigid cooling is essential in high-temperature pasteurization. 

The chemical analyses which were made fail to show any appreciable 
difference in the fat content of the buttermilk or the water content 
of the butter from pasteurization at the different temperatures.— 

F. AT. ATOLL. 

Some observations on the formation and improvement of dairy cattle, II. L. 0. 
AVinbekg (K, Landt . Akad. Handl . Tidskr., 37 (1898), No. 5-6, pp. 296-308). 

Type more important than breed, C. L. Beach (Hoard's Hairy man, 30 (1S99), No, 
6, pp. lid, 113, Jigs. 8). —The record is given for different types of cows in the herd of 
the Sfcorrs Agricultural College, with illustrations of cows and remarks on the feed* 
ing and net profit. 

“In comparing breeds with types, we find the range in amount of butter pro¬ 
duced to be, with the Jerseys 371, Ayrshires 266, or a difference of 105 between the 
highest and lowest. The variation due to type is 273 lbs. 

“In a similar way, the range in the cost of 1 lb. of butter between the breeds is 4 
cts., while the range between the types is 84 cts. 

“The range in net profit between breeds is $16.25, while the range between types 
is $41.07. 

“AVe may conclude, then, that the form or type, more than breed, will determine 
the ability of a cow to produce butter economically.” 

Brief manual of dairying and stock raising, A. A. Kalantkr (St. Petersburg, 
1898, pp, IV+253,figs. 120; rev. in Selsk. KhozA. Lyesov., 191 (1898), Oct,, p. 229). —The 
book gives among other things information about the existing schools of dairying, 
traveling dairies, etc. 

Questions of dairying in the Caucasus ( Tiftis: Imperial Agricultural Society of the 
Caucasus, 1897, pp. 11+32+77+204+22; rev An Selslc. Kho-z. i Lyesov., 192 (1899), Jan., 
pp. 229, 230). 

Feeding experiment with fermented skim-milk feed, L. F. Nilson (K. Landt . 
Akad. Handl, Tidskr., 37 (1S9S), No. 5-6, pp. 309-342) .—Detailed report of the feeding 
experiments with 30 cows, of which an abstract has already been given (E. S. R., 
10, p. 487).—F. W. WOLL. 

Feeding experiments with Tropon residue for milch cows, E. Ramm and E. 
Mollee ( Milch Ztg., 28 (1899), No. 2,pp. 17-19).— This material is obtained as a by¬ 
product in the manufacture of the new protein preparation Tropon, which is made 
from a mixture of animal and vegetable material. The by-product is said to resem¬ 
ble pea bran in appearance and to contain 89.22 per cent of dry matter, 22.01 of 
protein, and 9.07 of fat. It was fed in an experiment with 8 cows in comparison 
with an equal, amount of peanut meal. The results of the short trial show that 
although it contained considerably less digestible i>rotein, the Tropon residue “ com¬ 
pletely replaced the peanut meal,” and the conclusion is reached that it is of equal 
value to peanut meal. 

The college herd (Michigan Sta.Ppt. 1897, pp. 86,87). —This contains a condensed 
record of the individual cows of the herd, reference to the application of the tuber¬ 
culin test to the herd and the purchase of a new herd, and some deductions from the 
herd record, previously given in greater detail (E. S. R., 9, p. 1081) 

Influence of feed on quantity and quality of milk, C. F, Curtiss (Northwest. 
Cream, Jour., 1 (1899), No, 9,pp. 12-14). 

Influence of spaying on milk production, Flooard (AhsAn Dairy , 11 (1899), No. 
124,p. 123). —Between 1879 and 1888 the author performed the operation on 1,950 
cows, with a loss of only 9; and from 1888 to 1897 he operated on 2,505 cows, with¬ 
out a single accident. He notes the increase in yield of milk and richness of spayed 
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cows, and that (t a spayed cow fattens more readily, its flesh is better, is heavy, rosy, 
and streaked with fat, and its juice is abundant and rich/ 7 

Refrigeration in dairying, F. Seret (JJIny. Ayr. Gembloux. 9 (1899). Xo.S.jip. 4S5- 
487, jig. 1). 

Contribution to the question of detecting butter adulteration, T. Pfeiffer 
{ Clieni. Ztg23 {1899), Xo. 5, pp. 39,40). —The author reports the case of butter 
known to be pure which was considerably below the limit of volatile fatty acids. 
He is unable to account for this occurrence, as the cows were well nourished, but 
suggests that it may have been due to the clover and grass fed. 

Testing milk for nitrates, E. Ackermann ( Schweiz. Ifehnsckr. Chem. u. Pit arm., 
1S9S, p. 285; abs. in Ztschr. Angeiv. Mikros., 4 (1899), Xo. 10, pp. 269, 27(1}. 

How shall we drink our milk, sterilized, pasteurized, or raw? 0. W. Soren¬ 
sen (Dairy, 11 (1899), Xo. 124, pp. 102, 103). —After treating* popularly of the 
methods and results of sterilizing and pasteurizing, and of the prevention of infec¬ 
tion by proper handling of milk, the author concludes as follows: 

“In plain language, pasteurization is but a cure for dirt and disease, and the 
public has a right to something more than this. It has a right to the prevention 
of this dirt and disease. Sterilization is essentially objectionable, and pasteuriza¬ 
tion, to be efficient, costs money. It is true that the preventive measures 1 would 
have adopted also cost money. But I state emphatically, from actual experience, 
that such prevention is not only better but cheaper than any such cure. Let the 
public awake to its right to pure milk, raw yet undefiled, and dairymen will find 
it in the long run to their own truesi interest to cater in an enlightened spirit for 
this legitimate and natural demand/’ 

An artificial milk, C. Meyer (Berlin. Klin . fVchnschr., 1898, Xo. 19; abs. in ITyy. 
Bundscbau , 9 (1899), Xo. 6, p. SOS ).—Instead of using milk as a basis, as is the case 
with most artificial preparations, the constituents of milk (albuminoids, milk 
sugar, butter fat, salt, and water) are mixed in definite proportion. The mixture 
has the appearance and taste of natural milk and an alkaline reaction. The casein 
is prepared from cows’ milk and curdles with acid in a finely divided condition; it 
Is completely digested by pancreas in from 2 to 3 hours. Experiment showed that 
the fat was resorbed to a satisfactory degree and the loss of nitrogen was not 
greater than under ordinary conditions. The artificial milk is intended for infants 
and invalids. 

Churn to prevent over churning (Dairy, 11 (1899), Xo. 134, p. 126 , figs. 3). —A 
description of an invention patented in Germany by F. Lengowski and F. Komnick, 

Pure cultures vs. home-made starters, J. R. Campbell (Dairy. 11 (1899), Xo. 124, 
p. 107 ).—A lecture on the author’s experiments in using pure cultures in cheese mak¬ 
ing. His conclusion is that a pure culture is needed for the production of a proper 
curd, and that it is immaterial how this is procured. He calls attention to some 
precautions to he observed in using home-made starters. 

On the handling, application, and manufacture cf pure-culture starters, L. F. 
Rosengren (Mejeri PraJctiJcen, 1S9S, Xo. 23; Xord. Mejerl Tidn.,13 (1898), Xo. 48, pp. 
691-693). 

Swedish butter exhibitions during 1898 (Tidskr. Landtmlin, 19 (1898), Xo. 50, 
pp. 895-903). —During the year 335 creameries took part in the exhibitions, 1,303 tubs 
having been exhibited, scored, and analyzed. The average water content was 13.5 
per cent, the range being from 10 to 22.9 per cent; 2.3 percent of the tubs contained 
over 16 per cent of water.— f. w. woll. 

Denmark’s butter export, 1897-98, B. Boggild ( Tidsskr. Landokon, 17 (1898), 
Xo. 7-8, pp. 472-481). —The export from October 1, 1897, to September 30, 2898, 
amounted to 143,058,018 Danish pounds, and the export over and above imports to 
108,954,370 lbs., an increase of over 16 , 500,000 lbs. over that of 1896-97. Denmark 
sent 139,500,000 lbs. of butter to England during 1897-98.—F. w. worl. 
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VETERINARY SCIENCE AMD PRACTICE. 

Investigations on sheep pox, L. Duclert (JUui. Poole Nat, Ayr., 
Montpellier, to (1897-98), pp. 108-170), —The disease known as sheep 
pox. is restricted entirely to sheep, only one observer having produced 
tlie disease in goats. All other animals have a complete natural 
immunity from the disease. The author believes that eowpox and the 
smallpox of man are perhaps caused by the same or very similar 
germs, but that sheep pox is of a different nature. The micro-organism 
which causes the disease has not been determined. Certain corpuscles 
supposed to be the cause of the disease were found by Guarnieri, but 
this supposed discovery was later discredited. The author records a 
large number of experiments in which he produced the active virus in 
the subcutaneous tissue of sheep and reproduced the disease by inject¬ 
ing this virus into sheep. It was found that the virus could be, attenu¬ 
ated by subjecting it to a temperature of 25° G. Immunity from the 
disease was produced by injection of this attenuated vims. 

Abortion in cows, T. W. Gave (Ayr, Dept. Unlv, Col,, Nottingham , 
[and] Midland Dairy InstKingston,pp, 8). —The author discusses acci¬ 
dental and contagious or epizootic abortion, ({noting at some length the 
experiments and conclusions of Bang, and reports the treatment of 
contagious abortion in the Midland Dairy Institute herd. Twenty-four 
cows were given 1 dram of pure carbolic acid twice a week. ‘It was 
dissolved in a quart of hot water, diluted with 2 gal. cold water, and 
sprinkled over the food. Xo bad effects were noticed. After a month 
the dose of carbolic acid was increased to three times a week, and dur¬ 
ing the third month of the test it was reduced to two times per week. 
The cows were then pastured and the carbolic acid was discontinued 
until the following winter, when it was again given twice a week. In 
addition to this treatment the sheds were disinfected and the cows 
were treated with disinfectants and the stables also disinfected. When¬ 
ever a cow aborted she was removed to a separate shed, the afterbirth 
burned as soon as discovered, and the surroundings thoroughly disin¬ 
fected. Xo aborting cow was allowed service again. The treatment 
began in February, 1897. Gases of abortion occurred till the end of the 
following June and then ceased. Up to October, 1898, no cases of 
abortion had occurred among the cows treated. As a control on the 
value of the treatment, 0 heifers at pasture received no treatment. 
Every one of these aborted. 

The cure and prevention of rinderpest, G. Turner and W. 
Holes (Dept, Ayr, Gape Good Mope , Report on the Care and Prevention 
of Rinderpest, 1898, pp* 87 ).—Experiments were tried in protecting cat¬ 
tle by means of the simultaneous injection of virulent blood on one 
side of the animal and a dose of serum on the other. The number of 
. animals experimented with was 9,007, and the deaths resulting from 
these inoculations numbered 128. The number of animals which did 
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not show evident signs of rinderpest under this treatment did not exceed 
10 per cent. It was found necessary to mix serum from 90 to 100 ani¬ 
mals in order to secure a constant strength. Large doses of serum 
were found to confer immunity for several months. If the animal was 
already infected with the disease, a larger dose of serum was required. 

Immunity was produced also by injecting virulent blood and follow¬ 
ing it one or two days later by an injection of serum,, or the serum may 
be injected first and the virulent blood at varying intervals afterwards. 

Tuberculin experiments at Hamra. Sweden, O. Stenstrom 
( Tidsl'r. Landimlln , 10 (1899), Nos. i, pp. 8-14; 3 , pp. 43 - 46 ).— Three 
new tuberculin preparations were tested with reference to their value 
in diagnosing tuberculosis in cattle. All were prepared from sterilized 
pure cultures of tubercle bacilli. No. 1 was dissolved in water, No. 2 
in 4 per cent glycerin, and No. 3 in a 5 per cent carbolic acid solution. 
Fifteen animals which had been found tuberculous in previous tests 
with common tuberculin were injected with 5 cc. of these tuberculin 
preparations, each preparation being tried on 5 animals. All prepara¬ 
tions proved good diagnostic agents for bovine tuberculosis. No. 2 
was perhaps the strongest of the three, producing in every case a rise 
in temperature of 2 to 3° 0. This preparation also gave a deckled 
reaction in cases of cows that had been rendered immune by previous 
injection with large quantities of common tuberculin. The injections 
in these trials were made about 5 months after the first injections. 
When the 5 animals that had reacted with preparation No, 2 were 
injected again a week later only 1 of the cows reacted, showing that 
by repeated injections this tuberculin may fail to give a reaction in 
case of tuberculous cows. 

In studying the question of the time interval in which tuberculin 
will fail to give a reaction with tuberculous animals, 30 tuberculous 
cowns were separated into 3 groups of 10 each. One group received 1 
gm. of tuberculin per head every other day except the first 3 times 
when 4 gm. was used, the second group received J gm. each once per 
wreck, and the third group received | gm. each once a month, and later 
twice a month. 

The experiment was discontinued December 19, 1897, viien the 
animals in the different groups had received the following quantities 
of tuberculin per head: Group 1,128.5 gm.in 130 injections,* group 2,20,5 
gm. in 41 injections; group 3, 8 gm. in 10 injections. Group 1 failed to 
give a reaction after the fifth examination, while in the case of the 
animals in the other two groups no reaction was obtained after the 
first examinations. In the author’s experiments, common tuberculin 
was not found to possess any therapeutic properties.—F. w. w 7 oix. 

The serum treatment of swine plague and hog cholera, E. A, 
de Schweinitz ( 77. 8. Dept. Agr., Bureau of Animal Industry But A?, 
pp. IS). —Several years ago the author isolated 2 albuminoid substances 
and several aniins which would produce immunity against hog cholera 
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and swine plague when injected into hogs. In experiments which were 
tried with these substances about 50 per cent of the treated animals' 
lived. This was not considered entirely satisfactory/ and later the 
author isolated certain enzyins or soluble ferments. These were much 
more effective in producing immunity, and serum from animals which 
had been rendered immune by these enzyins could in turn be used for 
immunizing other animals. It was found that hogs could he immunized 
by long continued injection of the ordinary intestinal bacillus (B. coli 
communis). With serum from one animal other animals may be ren¬ 
dered immune, but in order that the antitoxic substances may be con¬ 
tinually found in the blood serum it is necessary to give the animal 
continued injections of the cell contents or products of the germ. 

Extended held experiments were tried in Page Comity, Iowa. The 
serum for the work was prepared from cattle, horses, mules, and 
donkeys, but, as the author remarks, u experiments had shown that 
the serum prepared for the purpose of curing hog cholera was useful 
in protecting or curing small experimental animals from hog cholera 
only, and that serum prepared for the purposes of curing swine plague 
was useful in protecting from swine plague only.' 7 In consequence of 
this fact the author prepared a mixed serum for curing hog cholera and 
swine plague. This was especially advisable since it is difficult to dis¬ 
tinguish in the Held between hog cholera and swine plague. 

The quantity of the serum used for pigs weighing from 40 to 60 lbs. 
was 10 cc. Out of 196 animals treated with the mixed serum, 161 
were saved, or about 82 per cent. In the herds which were not treated 
only 15 per cent recovered. In 1898 further work was done along the 
same lines. Thirty-live herds, containing 1,727 animals, were treated,* 
403 died, which was a loss of 23.16 per cent. The number of animals 
in check herds was 3,197; only 600 of these survived, or 81.24 per cent 
was lost. 

The Bureau of Animal Industry 7 is enabled to produce this serum at 
a cost of about 15 cts. per dose, but only 7 in limited quantities for the 
present. In order to prevent the carrying of the contagion from one 
herd of swine to another, careful disinfection of the premises is recom¬ 
mended, as well as of the farmer’s boots, clothing, wagons, etc. 

On tile importance of the lymphatic system for the modern doctrine of 
infection and immunity, L. Manfredi (Arch. Path. Amt. u. Physiol. [ Fir chow], 155 
(1899), No. 8,pp. 585-378). —Records a number of experiments with toxins and con¬ 
cludes that the lymphatic glands have the power of attenuating the virus of infec¬ 
tions diseases. 

Influence of the lymphatic glands in the production of immunity against 
infectious diseases, L. Manfredi and P. Viola (Ztschr. Hyg. u. Infectionskrank., 30 
(1899), No. 1 , pp. 04-94). —The lymphatic glands possess a natural resisting power 
against, the virus of most infectious diseases, and they help materially to bring about 
Immunity against these diseases. 

, Contributions to the question of the specific action of immunizing serum, 
C. Manx (Arch. Hyy., 84 (1899), No. 8,pp. 179-191).— Concludes that agglutination 
and immobilization of bacteria does not prevent their growth- 
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The importation and exportation of live stock, D. Bernier (Her. .FuculL Agron. 
y Vet La Plata, 1898, Xo.2,pp.52-75). —Contains various and detailed suggestions on 
quarantine laws. . Recommends the thorough inspection of export and import animals 
and the use of tuberculin and mallein. 

The histological alterations in cases of poison'by ricin, G. Cruz (Arch. Med. 

Exper. et Anat, Path., Paris, l.ser., 11 {1899), Xo. 2, pp. 238-253,pAs. 2 ).— Guinea pigs 
were the subjects experimented upon. Ricin was given by means of hypodermic 
injections. Autopsies were made a few hours after death, and detailed descriptions 
are given of the microscopic effects upon all tissues. 

On the role of leucocytes in poisoning by a soluble arsenical compound, 
Besredka (Ann. Inst. Pasteur, 13 (1899), Xo. 3,pp. 209-224). —An increase in the num¬ 
ber of leucocytes after iujection of the poison indicates a resistance on the part of 
the organism to the poison and a probable recovery, A decrease in the leucocytes 
indicates the -opposite condition. Arsenious acid was the poison used and the experi¬ 
ments were on rabbits and guinea pigs. 

Some interesting cases observed in the inspection of meat in Stockholm, 
G. Kjerrulf and S. Nystedt ( Svensk Vet. Tidskr ., 4 (1899), Xo. 3, pp. 109-112 ).— 
Records the finding of measles ( Cysticercns tarandi) in the meat of reindeer, and a 
Helminthiasis nodularis in the intestines and peritoneum of cattle which was pro¬ 
duced by the young of (Esophagostoma in flat uni, 

A preliminary note upon certain organisms isolated from cancer and their 
pathogenic effects upon animals, H. G. Plummer (Proc. Hoy. Soe. [ London ], 64 
(1899), Xo. 411,pp, 431-436). —The author experimentally produced malignant tumors 
in rabbits and guinea pigs by an organism isolated from cancer in man. 

Clinical study of vertigo, G. Chenier (Rev. Vet. Toulouse, 24 (1899), Xo. 5, pp. 
277-285). —Reports clinical observations on this disease in horses and in man. 

Investigations on the ciliated infusoria which occur in the stomach of rumi¬ 
nant animals, A. Guenther ( Ztschr. Wiss. Zool., 65 (1899), Xo. 4, pp. 529-572 , 
pis. 2). —Various species of infusoria are carried into the stomach of sheep, cattle, 
and goats on hay and in water. The hay can be sterilized with boiling water. The 
physiological effect of the presence in the stomach of great numbers of these infu¬ 
soria is not yet determined. 

Is the presence of smut spores on fodder injurious? G. Sta.es (Tijdsehr. 
Plan tenziekten , 4 (1898), Xo. 4, pp. 116-128).—Compiled information is given from 
various sources, from which it is concluded that smuts are not injurious to animals 
as a rule. 

The stock owners’ indebtedness to the microscope, G. J. Pound (Queensland 
Ayr, Jour., 4 (1899), Xo. 3, pp. 202-216). —Gives a general account of the progress of 
our knowledge on the diseases anthrax, tetanus, actinomycosis, and tuberculosis. 

The pathological-anatomical changes in the organs of animals after infection 
with the bacillus of the black plague of man, F. V. Kaeaulof (ScL Mem. Kazan 
Wet. Inst., 16 ( 1S99 ), Xo. 2, pp. 92-108). —The author calls .attention to the striking 
similarity between the bubonic plague of man and the rinderpest of cattle. Experi¬ 
mental tests were made in inoculating rats, mice, pigs, cattle, dogs, cats, horses, 
and birds with the bacillus of the black death of man. The materials for the inocu¬ 
lation were the following: The black death bacillus in pure cultures, small pieces 
of various organs of subjects which died of the black plague, and dust collected 
from houses in which the black plague had existed. 

The cattle plague and bubonic plague with investigations of Dr. Koch, 
Critz.man (Ann. Hyg . [Paris], 41 (1899), Jan., pp. 29-39). —Records experiments in 
immunizing cattle and two species of monkeys. The antipest serum is shown to 
have curative as well as immunizing value. The immunity lasts from 3 to 5 months. 

Serum treatment for rinderpest, D. Hutcheon ( Veterinarian, 72 (1899), 'Xo. 856, 

_ -pp,260-369), —Records a series of experiments in combating rinderpest during which 
deiibrinated sterilized salted blood from immunized animals and regularly prepared 
serum were used. 

22094—No. 1-7 
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Cattle tuberculosis, T. M. Legge and H. Sessions ( London , 1S9S, j)p. 78). 

The hereditary transmission of tuberculosis, E. N. Y Balbuena (Vet. Espau 
Madrid, 48 (1899). No. i486, pp. 83 - 37 ).—Tlie writer believes he has evidence of hered¬ 
itary transmission of tuberculosis, and maintains that all diseases which are charac¬ 
terized by morphological and dynamic changes of any part of the organism may be 
inherited. 

Tubercular disease in dairy herds, G. S. Thompson (Jour. Apr. and Inch, South 
Australia , 2 (1393), No. 7, pp. 369-563 ).—Gives a general history of our knowledge of 
tuberculosis and advises thorough testing of all dairy cattle with tuberculin. 

Researches on the histogenesis of the tubercle and the curative action of 
tuberculin, A. Broben (Arch. Med. Exper. et Anal. Path., Paris, 1. ser., 11 (1839), No. 
1, pp. 1-53, pis. 4 ).—Tuberculin increases the natural power of resistance of the 
organism in its struggle against the bacillus and is not to he considered a new 
specific force which is not present in the organism. 

Tuberculosis* J. W. Brittle bank (Apr. Students ’ Gaz., n. ser., 9 (1898), No. 3, 
pp. 69-74 ).—Gives general recommendations concerning the use of tuberculin. 

Hew contributions on the subject of the value of tuberculin as a diagnostic 
agent for tuberculosis, I). Van Der Slui.ts ( Tijdschr . Veearisenijk. en Veeteett, 26 
(1898), No. 1 , pp. 19-26 ).—Gives clinical records of a large number of tuberculin 
tests. 

Results of the application of the tuberculin test to Her Majesty’s dairy 
cows at Windsor, J, McFadyean (Jour. Comp. Path, and Therap12 (1899), pt. 1, 
pp. 50-36 ).—Gives the temperature record of 40 cows under the tuberculin test. 

Investigations for determining the value of ordinary tuberculin, W. DOnxts 
(KUn. Jahrb7 (1898), No. 2, pp. 225-234 ).— By using a large series of guinea pigs it 
is possible to determine the value of a given tuberculin by the minimal fatal dose 
and to compare the strength of different tuberculins. The author criticises the 
ordinary methods of determining the strength of different tuberculins. 

Anthrax ( Jour. Bd. Agr. [London], 5, No. 4,pp. 455-458 ).—Recommends the thor¬ 
ough destruction of the carcasses of all animals which have died of anthrax. 

The influence of lecithin and organic bodies containing lecithin (yolk of egg 
and brain) on the biology of the splenic fever bacillus, W. Taranuchin (Russk. 
Arch. Pathol., Klin. Med. i Pact., 6 (1898), No. 1). 

Hew investigations on malaria, Texas fever, and the tsetse fly disease, G. H. F. 
Ncttall (ffyg. Rundschau, 8 (1898), No. 22,pp. 1084-1103). 

A case of ergotism, M. Robin ( Rec. Med. Vet., Paris, 8, ser., 6 (1899), No. 5,pp. 149- 
151 ).—Gangrene of the extremities began to show in this case on the fourteenth day. 
Treatment was entirely unsuccessful. 

Hygiene of domestic animals, H. George (Jour. Agr. Prat., 1 (1899), No. 17, pp. 
602-605 ).—Gives an account of the poisoning of cattle with rape-seed cakes, and 
multiple gangrene in a cow caused by eating ergotized rye. 

Experiments on immunity to foot and mouth disease, Siegel (Dent, Med. 
Weh'Mchr,, 24 (1898), Nos. 47, pp. 749, 750: 48, pp. 766-768). 

Investigations on the destruction of the contagion of foot and mouth disease 
in manure, Hecker (Berlin. Tierdrzth JFchnschr., 1899, Jan. 5, pp. 6 , 7).— Infected 
manure may be sterilized by covering with non infected horse manure for 8 days to 
the depth of one-third to one-half meter. 

On typical and so-called contagious abortion, M. Strebel ( Schweiz. Arch. Tierh 
40 (1898), No. 5, pp. 203-215)5 ' \ ■ 

Laryngeal syngamus of cattle, M. A. Eaillet ( Compt. Rend. Soc. Biol, Paris, 10, 
ser., 6 (1899), No. 8, pp. 174-176 ).—Describes as new under the name Syngamus 
lav un gens, a syngamus found in the larynx of domestic cattle. 

. Aphthous fever and methods for preventing the same, F. Meecier (La Jilrre 
apldheuse et les mesures a prendre jwur enter la contagion. Beauvais, 1898, pp. 12),— 
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Describes the disease and gives ail account of how contagion may be carried with 
suggestions as to prevention. 

Trembling, or peripheral enzootic neuritis of sheep, C. Besxoxt ( Iter. Bet. 
Toulouse , 24 (1899), So, 5, pp. 265-277). —Gives the history of our knowledge of this 
disease together with the diagnosis and an account of the symptoms. 

The diseases of horses—their pathology, diagnosis, and treatment, H. Dalziel 
(London, 1898 , pp. 102 ),—A dictionary of equine materia rnedica is added. 

On the treatment of Morbus maculosus of horses with Argentum crede, 
P. Meissner (Berlin. Tierdrzfh Tfchnsclir1899, Mar. 16, pp. 133-185).— Intravenous 
injections of 0.5 gm. Argentum eredd are recommended for the disease. ■ 

Diseases of the pig, 0. Hilfreick (Das Eranlce Schwein. Seudamm , 1898, 2. ed., 
pp. 90, pi. Ijfiffs. 25 ).—The symxitoms and treatment of diseases of swine are given, 
as well as information on judging the flesh of diseased pigs. 

Experimental investigations on hog cholera and swine plague, Karlinski 
(Ztschr. Eyg. u. Tnfeldionslcranh ., 28 (1898), So. 3; abs. mCentbl. Ball, n. Bar,, l.Abt., 
25 (1899), So. I, pp. 26-29).— A number of experiments with pigs and other animals 
are reported. 

On vaccination against swine plague and the cure of this disease by serum, 
O. Schreiber (Berlin. Tierdrzth Tfchnsclir., 1899, Mar. 9, pp. 119'}. —The author has 
used a, serum which will cure both swine plague and hog cholera and will also pro¬ 
duce immunity to either disease. 

Concerning a nonmotile hog-cholera bacillus, Theobald Smith (Centhl. Ball. u. 
Par., 1. Alt., 25 (1899), So. 7, pp. 241-244). —Gives the appearances and behavior of 
this bacillus on different culture media. 

Combating chicken cholera, P. Willach (Bent. Tierdrzth JVehnschr7 (1899), 
So. 14, pp. 125-128). —By thorough disinfection of the premises and by giving of 
lysol internally, an outbreak of chicken cholera was entirely checked. 


AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING. 

Irrigation in Mesiila Valley, Hew Mexico, F. 0. Barker ( Water 
Supply and Irrig . Papers , U. 8 . Geol. Surrey, So. 10. pp. 51. pis . 11, 
Jigs. 5 ).—This bulletin discusses the location, history, and climate of 
this valley and the methods of irrigation and cultivation in common 
use. 

Mesiila Valley lies on both sides of the Bio Grande, and extends from 
Fort Selden on the north to within 3 miles of El Paso, Texas, on the 
south—about 55 miles. For the greater part of its length it.is from 5 
to 7 miles wide. “Along its entire course it is bounded on the east 
and west by lofty ranges, the highest of which—the Organ Mountains, 
distant some 12 miles to the east of the valley—rise to a height of 8,000 
ft. above sea level, or 4,000 ft. above the agricultural lands along the 
river.” 

The main source of water supply is of course the Bio Grande, the 
characteristics of which are described in some detail. It is liable to 
become dry after July 1, thus emphasizing the need of storage reser¬ 
voirs. Several such reservoirs have been projected, but not yet built. 
The water of the Bio Grande carries a large amount of sediment, which 
Is of high fertilizing value, 1 but renders furrow irrigation very unsat- 


1 New Mexico Sta. Bui. 12 (E. S. R., 5, p. 1002). 
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isfactory by silting' up tlie bottoms and sides of the furrows and thus 
retarding the percolation of the water. 

The methods of agriculture by irrigation as practiced in this valley 
are believed to be. by the author, the oldest that exist in the United 
States, being largely an inheritance from the Mexicans, who learned 
them from the Spaniards. 

“The irrigating canals or ditches in the Mesilla Valley, of which there are 8, are 
what are termed 'communal ditches p that is, they were built and are owned, kept 
in repair, and regulated by the members of the community who hold lands under 
them. ... No scientific method of apportioning the water, either by measure¬ 
ment or by time, has been adopted. . . . When water is abundant, everyone 
helps himself whenever he needs it; and should it be scarce, as is sometimes the case, 
the mayordomos arrange to let each farmer have what appears to them a fair share, 
that share being fished rather by the needs of the individual than by his share of 
interest in the ditch J 

Flooding in checks is the method most commonly used, the furrow 
system frequently proving unsatisfactory, for the reasons stated above. 

Pumping water for irrigation has been resorted to in but few cases 
in the valley, “although abundant water can be obtained almost every¬ 
where at depths varying from 14 to 85 ft., this depth depending upon 
the height of the land above the level of the river bed.’’ 

The use of barnyard manure has been found very beneficial—in fact, 
indispensable, especially for vegetables. The benefit from the manure 
is ascribed to its physical effect and biological action, 

“The methods of irrigation and cultivation in common use by the 
natives of the valley are discussed with a considerable degree of 
detail.’ 7 

Irrigation systems in Texas, V. F. ITtjtson ( Water Supply and 
Irrig . Papers, T.T, S. GeoL Survey, No, 13, pp, 68, pis, 10, figs, 12 ),— This' 
paper is based upon field work carried on during May and June, 1897, 
It includes an introduction by F, H. Newell; general statements regard¬ 
ing the retardation of development, use of water, distribution of rainfall, 
and climatic and geographic divisions, and descriptions of irrigation 
works and projects of the eastern Gulf coast region, central Texas, San 
Antonio and vicinity, Nueces Eiver and lower Eio Grande, Llano Esta- 
cado, Pecos Valley, and Trans-Pecos Texas. 

“ The variety of geologic and climatic conditions and the mixed population in 
Texas have given rise to many methods of practice,, so that there maybe found 
representatives of nearly every system of irrigation occurring in the United States. 
Every degree of excellence may be noted, from that of modern machinery for rais¬ 
ing water down to the most primitive devices for supplying it to the field.' In the 
arid and semiarid portions of the State the methods of the early Spanish settlers 
are employed. Most of the cultivation is done by Mexican laborers or tenants, who 
cling to the old systems. Thus, on most of the ditches the distribution of the water 
is by the Spanish method of days and hours, each, holder of a watertight having the 
use of the ditch in his turn/' 

The more important facts relating to irrigation in Texas are summa¬ 
rized in the following table: 
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Comparison- of capacity and cost of various systems of water supply in Texas. 


Name. 


Gatron.. j 

Stubenraueh... ! , 

Do.j 

Lytle. 

Lewis.j 

Metcalf.I 

Glenn. 

McGee. 

Swinilen. 

Baker. 

■Willis. 

Aldridge. 

Lindsey- 

Y anderstucken 

Richards . 

Garrett. 

Upper Labor ... 

Truck ear fc. 

Kampman. 

Pickett. 

Crandall... 

Simmons. 

Experiment ... 

Grover. 

Miller. 

Del liio. 

Urbakn. 

Sterneberg .... 
Charleston.— 

Closner. 

Babb. 

' Brulay.., 

Goodrich .. 

Waylaud .. 

Murray.... 

Margueretfca... 
Pecos R. I. Co.. 
Grand Falls ... ; 
El Paso.; 


System. 

! Lift ■ c fJ' ae ' 

1>umi! * £ t second- 

: ItiX - ; feet. 

Acreage. 

fust. 


Irri- 1 Irri¬ 
gable. gated. 

Total. 

Per 

acre. 

An¬ 

imal 

per 

acre. 






50 H. P. engine . J 
8 -foot windmill..I 
12 foot windmill® 
Dam and ditch .. I 

..do. 

..do.; 

..do.: 

..do.i 

80 H.P 6 .i 

B2 E. P. engined.i 

Turbine.! 

20 H. P. enginee.; 
30 H. P, engine/.; 
18 E. P. engine . J 

Water wheel- 

. .do. : 

Ditch. 

Ditch g . : 

Artesian well... i 
40 H.P. boiler A.. I 
10 H. P. boiler i.A 
2$ H. P. gasoline.'. 
5$ H. P. gasoline. . 
100 H. P. boiler j.; 
40 E. P. boiler ...j 
Dam and ditches J. 
80 H.P. boiler...! 

Windwili.. 

12 foot windmill 2 ; . 
25 H. P. engine ..j 
50 H. P. boiler... 
100 H.P. boiler.. | 
14-foot ■windmill.! 

3 windmills.j. 

8 foot wind mill b.| 
Dam and ditch..! 

..do..I 

...do. : 


Menge.... 


11.14 


Centrifugal... 
Worthington. 


Menge. 


6.81 i 

2.72 ; 

~ n ! 

1 . 00 ! 

1. 87 I 

2. CO j 
.20 j 


Blakeslee. 
Blake. 


50 

48 


Menge.. 
Double - 


Pulsometer. 


Centrifugal... 

Menge. 

Centrifugal... 


48 

48 

39 


30. 00 ! 
2.32 ! 
1.67 1 
.20 
.07 
. 05 
14. 00 
.29 


65 


1.11 


30 


18 

22 

30 

50 

324* 


10. 58 
20. 00 1 
17. 82 


15 ; 

30 : 
300 : 

50 


350 i 
250 i 
400 
80 


500 > 


10 

470 

250 


81,500 J $3 ..... 

300 j 43 I. 

485 | 16. 

25, 000 !.. 

200 I 20 . 


3,o00 
1, 500 


2,000 


GUO 
1,500 
1,000 
400 




20 

500 

140 


40 i 
100 ! 
3 

12 I. 
100 . 
400 , 
250 j 
100 : 

'To; 


18. Out) 
3, 000 
2,500 
295 
450 


300 


25 


40, 000 

20,000 


70 
70 ! 
3, 600 j 
50 
3 | 
5 i 
100 
200 ! 
200 ! 
18 ! 


5, 000 
3. 000 
25, 000 


220 

425 


2,00Q 


6, ooo: 

600 i 


300 
505 
222 
150,000 
35, 000 


30,000 | 3,000 220,000 


14 
20 : 


c6. 00 


2,000 ! 50 i. 

3,500 j 15 I. 


2.00 
15 j 2.50 


... -I £*4.00 


LOO 


.50 


10| 1.50 
5 ' ..50 
15 ! 1,25 
.... 2.00 


a Combined water power and irrigation. 
b With reservoir. 
c Approximate. 

d Operating cost, $7 a dav of 12 hours. 
e Can water 5 acres per clay. 


/Operating cost, $3 per day of 11 hours. 
g Water rights held at $15, 
h Costs 12$ cts. per hour to operate. 
i Pumps into reservoir. 
j Operating expenses, $4.25 per day. 


Water rights of the Missouri River and its tributaries, E. 
Mead, J. E. Field, and J. M. Wilson (F - . S. Dept. Ayr., Office of 
Experiment Stations Bui. 58, pp. SO, pis. 2, Jigs. i ).—This is the first of 
a series of bulletins to be prepared in accordance with the provisions 
■of the clause in the appropriation act for this Department for the cur¬ 
rent fiscal year authorizing the collection u from agricultural colleges, 
agricultural experiment stations, and other sources, including the 
employment of practical agents, of valuable information and data on 
the subject of irrigation, and publishing the same in bulletin form/’ 
After consultation with experiment station officers and irrigation 
engineers in the region specially interested in the subject of irrigation, 
it was decided that the investigations provided for by the above act 
should, for the present, be confined to two general lines; (1) The col¬ 
lation and publication of information regarding the laws and imstitu- 
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lions of die irrigated region in their relation to agriculture, and (2) 
the publication of available information regarding the use of irrigation 
waters in agriculture as shown by actual experience of farmers and by 
experimental investigations, and the encouragement of further investi¬ 
gations in this line by the experiment stations. In accordance with 
this plan, the first bulletin discusses the laws which control the diver¬ 
sion and use for irrigation of the waters of the Missouri Elver and its 
tributaries, explaining the methods by which users establish and 
enforce their rights to a common supply, and pointing out the legal 
and physical complications which conflicting or imperfect State laws 
have created. The vast extent of the irrigated region and the peculiar 
problems presented by different large areas made it unadvisable to 
attempt to cover the whole field in a single bulletin. It was deemed 
preferable for this first bulletin to select a single region covering por¬ 
tions of several States in which there was in general sufficient likeness 
in the agricultural conditions as affected by irrigation to render it pos¬ 
sible to make a clear and definite statement of the problems of water 
rights and of the directions in which improved legislation is required. 

The area embraced in the discussion includes Colorado, Kansas, 
Montana, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota, Wyoming, and the 
Northwest Territories of Canada. The bulletin discusses principles 
and explains the methods of procedure which farmers must follow in 
the different States in making and recording water right filings. 

Abstract of laws for acquiring titles to water from, the Mis¬ 
souri River and its tributaries, with the legal forms in use, E. 
Mead (C. S, Dept. Agr Office of Experiment Stations Bui 60 7 pp. 77). — 
This bulletin, the nature of which is explained v\ its title, is supplemen¬ 
tary to Bulletin No. 58 of this Office (see above), and with it forms a 
manual of instruction regarding the methods of procedure in acquiring 
water rights in the Missouri Elver watershed. 

Draft of farm, implements, M. W. Fulton (Michigan Sta. Bui 165 y 
pp. 97-100 ).—The tests here reported were of wagons, subsoilers, har¬ 
rows, and mowers. The draft was determined by means of a self- 
recording dynamometer. 

Comparative tests were made of broad (4 in.) and narrow (1§ in.) 
tires on different kinds of roads. “The results all favor to a very 
marked degree the wide tires. While upon a gravel road, hard, 
smooth, and well packed, the difference in draft is but 6.62 per cent, 
using a narrow tire as a basis, upon sod or raw ground, the difference 
is so marked as to be decisive.” On sod the draft was 23.35 per cent 
in favor of wide tires; on corn stubble, 32,83 per cent. These tests 
were all made with wagons carrying a load of 4,500 lbs. A comparison 
was made of the draft of a wagon with the load equally distributed on 
, all four wheels and with the load placed over one axle. ~ u The results 
seem to show that where the road is firm and smooth it is immaterial 
whether the, load is evenly distributed over the 4 wheels or not, but 
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where the ground is soft the draft is Increased if the weight is very 
largely upon the front or the hind wheels/’ in trials of hitching 
the horses to the whiffietrees in the ordinary manner and to the 
end of the tongue, the result showed no marked difference in draft 
which could be attributed to the difference in point or method of 
attachment. Removing the grease from the skeins and boxes of the 
wheels and adding a little grit increased the draft of a wagon 22.34 
per cent. 

u Late in the fall of 1896 a test was made of the draft of two forms of subsoil plows. 
In one case the loosening of the subsoil was accomplished by forcing through it a 
flat tongue-shaped piece of steel. In the other curved teeth stir up the subsoil. 
Three teeth were used, each approximately an inch in width, and so curved as to dig 
to a considerable depth below the bottom of the furrow left by the ordinary plow. 
Subsoiler No. 1 was provided with a wheel which maintained a uniform depth. No. 2 
with the curved teeth had no appliance for regulating the depth, and in practice it 
was found impossible to keep it from gouging in deep in the softer places and run¬ 
ning somewhat shallower than desired in others. 

*<The average draft on 4 trials of each subsoiler at an average depth of 10 in. 
below the bottom of the furrow left by the ordinary plow was for No. 1 504 lbs. 
and for No. 2 606 Xbs. ,? 

Iii comparative tests of a floating spring-tooth harrow having 15 
teeth and a riding spring-tooth harrow with 17 teeth, the following 
results were obtained on freshly plowed sandy loam, harrowed to a 
depth of 3 in.: With the driver riding the draft of the wheel har¬ 
row was 513 lbs.; with the driver walking the draft was 346 lbs. The 
draft of the floating harrow, under the same conditions, was 402 lbs. 
On an unplowed compact loam, harrowing to a depth of 4 in., the 
average draft of the wheel harrow was 570 lbs. with the driver riding 
and 513 lbs. with the driver walking. Under the same conditions the 
average draft of the floating harrow was 60S lbs. The harrows were 
about 5 ft. 9 in. wide. 

In comparative trials of two 5-foot cut mowers, on a field of clover 
and timothy, yielding about 2 tons per acre, the average draft was 244 
and 246 lbs. 

Notes on irrigation, E. C. Chilcott and E. S. Roe (South Dakota St a, Bui. 61, 
pp.29-Sl, pi. 1 ).—These notes describe the method of irrigation practiced in connec¬ 
tion with growing forago and garden crops in the James River Yalley in 1898 (E. S. 
R,, 10, p. 629). General directions for irrigating are given. 

Trials of farm machinery at Ultima Agricultural College,* H. Juhlix Daxnfelt 
{ Tidskr, Lan dim an, 19 (1S9S), Nos. 47, pp. 837-843 ; 48, pp.SG0-£6$; 49, pp. S78-S79; 61, 
pp. 920-923 ; 52. pp. 934-938 ; 20 (1899), No. 1, pp.G-S). —Trials of mowing-machines, 
horse rakes, and potato diggers. No details are given of the trials. — F, w. woll. 

The steam plow in Finland, G. J. Myrsten and J. JerxstrOm (Diet, 19 (1898), 
No. 11, pp. 255-272). 

Report of trials of refrigerating machines, September, 1898, E. P. Bonnesen 
(Tidsskr. Landokon , 1899 , JS r o. 2, pp. 49-S6). —Trials with carbonic-acid, ammonia, 
and sulphurous-acid machines. The first kind proved the most efficient, and the 
ammonia machine next.—F. w. woll. 
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Organization lists of the agricultural colleges and experiment stations in the 
United States, with a list of agricultural experiment stations in foreign coun¬ 
tries ( r. «S'. Dept Ayr., Office of Experiment Stations Bu i. 59, pp. 115). —This bulletin 
contains the organization list of agricultural colleges and experiment stations in 
the United States, a subject list of publications of the experiment stations received 
by the Office during 1898, the Federal legislation relating to the colleges and stations, 
the rulings of the Post-Office, Treasury, and Agricultural Departments as to the 
construction of the act of Congress of March 2, 1887, establishing the stations,-and 
a list of agricultural experiment stations and kindred institutions in foreign coun¬ 
tries compiled from various sources. 

. A report on the work and expenditures of the agricultural experiment sta¬ 
tions for the year ended June 3G S 1898, A. C. True ( U. S. Dept. Agr., Office of 
Experiment Stations Bui. 61, pp. 113, pis, 14). —This includes a critical review of the 
conduct and general management of the stations, with brief abstracts of all station 
publications received during tbe fiscal year ending June 30, 1898; and general sta¬ 
tistics relative to organization, publications, principal lines of work, revenue, 
expenditures, etc. 

Tenth Annual Report of Michigan Station, 1897 (Michigan Sta. Rpt. IS97, pp. 
79-397 ).—This includes a financial statement for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1897, 
a report by the director, departmental reports, parts of which are noted elsewhere, 
and reprints of Bulletins 135-144 of the station on the following subjects: Fertilizer 
analyses (E. S. R., 8, p. 584), fattening lambs (E. S. R., 8, p. 1008), feeding corn smut 
to dairy cows (E. S. R., 8, p. 1007), pig feeding (E. S. R., 8, p. 1011), bacteria (E. S. R., 
9, p. 121), ropiness in milk (E. S. R., 9, p. 183), forage crops and wheat (E. S. R., 9, p. 
131), small fruit trials at the college (E. S. R., 9, p. 354), fruit tests at South Haven 
(E. S. R., 9, p. 353), and vegetables old and new (E. S. E., 9, p. 350). 

A second report to Congress on agriculture in Alaska ( U. S. Dept. Apr., Office 
of Experiment Stations Bui. 62, pp. 51, pis • 11, figs . 2 ).—This contains a review by the 
director of the progress made in investigating the agricultural capabilities of 
Alaska during 1898, and reports on agricultural investigations (p, 42), botanical 
survey (p. 28), and climate (p. 31): 

Third report of committee on methods of teaching agriculture ( U. S. Dept. 
Agr., Office of Experiment Stations Circ. 39, pp. 7). —This report, submitted to the 
Association of American Agricultural Colleges and Experiment Stations at Wash¬ 
ington, D. C., November 15, 1898, gives a syllabus for a course of instruction in 
agronomy (plant production). 

Land-grant and other colleges and the national defense, C. W. Dabney ( V. S. 
Dept Agr., Office of Experiment Stations Circ. 40, pp. 15). —An address delivered before 
the Association of American Agricultural Colleges and Experiment Stations at Wash¬ 
ington, D. C., November 15,1898 (E. S. R. ? 10, p. 706). 

Report of the Ministry of Agriculture and Imperial Domains for the fourth 
year of its existence, ending March 30, 1898 (St. Petersburg, lS9S,pp . 300). 

Report of the agricultural experiment station “Zapolye,” Petersburg Govern¬ 
ment, Loozhski district, 1897, J. J. Sokhotski (St Petersburg, 189S,pp * SB). 

Contribution to the study of the natural and scientific principles of agricul¬ 
ture in the forest and steppe region of European Russia, P. Baranov (St Peters¬ 
burg, 1898,pt, l,pp. IV-\-XY-\-14S; rev. in Selsl\ Ekoz. i Lyesov., 191 (1898), Dec.,pp; 713, 
714). . . 

Primitive agriculture in Finland during historic times, G. Grotenfelt (Dei 
primitive Jordbrukets Metoder i Finland under den historisJca Tiden. Helsingfors, 1899, 
pp. 444, ill.). 



NOTES. 


Florida Station. —The new board of control appointed by the governor on May- 
18 is constituted as follows: President, E. A. Foster, of Gainesville; vice-president, 
G, W. 'Wilson, of Jacksonville; secretary, F, E. Harris, of Ocala; E. D. Biggs, of 
Pensacola; C. A. Carson, of Kissimmee, and J. D. Calloway and L. Harrison, of Lake 
City.' 

Maine Station, —Horace L. White has resigned his position as assistant chemist 
of the station, and E. R, Mansfield lias been apj>oiuted in his stead. 

Maryland Station.— At the recent meeting of the board of trustees, held June 9, 
provision was made for assistants in chemistry and horticulture. The college farm 
was united with the station farm, to be run under the direction of the station. It 
was decided to abandon, all investigations in veterinary science, the veterinarian 
confining his work to the general oversight of the health of the animals on the farm 
and acting in the capacity of consulting expert. An appropriation was made for 
continuing the work in connection with irrigation experiments. 

Michigan College and Station.— By a recent action of the board the director 
of the station is relieved from all teaching iu the college except in the special courses 
in the winter. He is made superintendent of institutes and extension lecturer. 
Greater emphasis is to be laid on experimental work and there is to be a clearer line 
of demarcation between the station and college*. H. W. Mumford lias been advanced 
to the full professorship of agriculture. L. R. Taft will have an assistant professor 
of horticulture and will devote a larger part of his time to the experimental work 
in his department. 

Missouri College and Station. —Walter Williams has been appointed a member 
of the governing board of the station, rice G. B. Rollins, retired. The legislature 
recently enacted a law taxing collateral inheritances 5 per cent for university 
endowment, w T hich it 3s believed will in time yield a handsome endowment. Appro¬ 
priations aggregating $142,700 were also made, including $95,000 for maintenance, 
$25,000 for laboratories and libraries, $1,200 for student labor, and $10,000 to be 
added to a private donation from W. L. Parker, of Columbia, for tk© building of a 
$25,000 hospital. The legislature also established the chairs of architecture in the 
agricultural college, anatomy iu the medical school, and domestic economy in the 
agricultural college. The first two chairs will be filled this summer and the last in 
the autumn of 1900. The faculty of the agricultural college lately deckled to offer 
the degree of Bachelor of Science in agriculture to all students doing one year’s 
work in sciences allied to agriculture iu addition to securing the regular degree of 
Bachelor of Agriculture, heretofore offered. This gives those who desire it a degree 
of higher standing, entitling students to do work for the Master’s degree anywhere 
in the country. The college is offering this summer a school in agriculture and 
horticulture for teachers of Missouri, lasting six weeks—from July 15 to August 26— 
covering the elements of these sciences as they may be taught in the public schools. 
The State Superintendent of Education of Missouri not only accepts grades made 
here, but has also placed the study of the elements of agriculture in the list of 
subjects to be taught in the county institutes for teachers throughout the State. 

Oklahoma College and Station. —G. E. Morrow, president, director, and agri¬ 
culturist; Henry E. Glazier, vice-director and horticulturist, and J. H. Bone, asso¬ 
ciate agriculturist in the college and station, retired from tlieir work June 30. A. CL 
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Scott, professor of English and literature in the college, has been elected president, 
and John Fields, associate chemist of the college and station, has been made director 
and chemist of the station. G. L. Hotter, chemist of the college and station, will 
devote his time exclusively to the college work, 

Tennessee Station.—R. L, Watts, horticulturist of the station, has been mad© 
secretary, and A. M. Soule, formerly assistant professor of agriculture in the Agri¬ 
cultural and Mechanical College of Texas, has been appointed agriculturist of the 
station. ' . 

Texas College 1 and Station.— By a recent action of the legislature this college 
is to hare eight members of ihe board instead of six, the members being elected for 
terms of 6 years, two retiring' at the same time. An appropriation of $31,000 was 
made for the erection and equipment of an agricultural-horticultural building, to 
be commenced at once. Among other things, a new dormitory to cost $24,000 and 
a sewage system costing $5,000 were provided for. 

A State Experiment Station in Utah.— The last session of the legislature 
passed an act creating a State experiment station and appropriating $6,000 to start 
the work. This station is located in Washington County and is placed under the 
control of the State board of horticulture. It is supported entirely by State funds 
and has no connection with the agricultural experiment station at Logan, Utah. 

Vermont Station. —W. A. Orton, assistant botanist, has severed his connection 
with the station to accept a position in the Division of Vegetable Physiology and 
Pathology of this Department; 

Agricultural Experiment Stations in Japan.— A brief account of the organi¬ 
zation and work of agricultural experiments in Japan was given in E. S. R., 10, p. 
101. A recent communication from S. Kikkawa, director of the San-in Experiment 
Station, gives some additional information regarding the development of these 
institutions. There are now in the Empire of Japan 10 experiment stations under 
Government control, besides 19 branch stations the chief work of which is to teach 
formers the application of the results obtained by the higher experiment stations. 
As rice is the most important crop of the country, the experiments and investigations 
of the stations are naturally devoted ehieliy to that plant. Each station, however, 
has certain other lines of work peculiar to itself. Thus among the crops to which 
the Ban-in Station pays particular attention is one known locally as umakoyashi 
(Medicago ienticulaia ). This plant has heen selected for experiment by the San-in 
'Station 'because its cultivation and utilization as a green manure is a matter of 
special importance in the district in which the station is located. Analyses made 
by this station show the, plant to. eon tain 0.78'per cent of nitrogen, comparing 
favorably "|n this respect with clovers and'other leguminous plants. 

O 
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Brief mention has been made of the establishment by the British 
Government of an Imperial Department of Agriculture for the West 
Indies, with Dr. Daniel Morris, formerly assistant director of the Eoyal 
Gardens at Kew, as commissioner. The first number of the West 
Indian Bulletin , the official organ of the new department of agricul¬ 
ture, just received, gives the history of the movement and an account 
of the department, its purposes, aims, etc. The experimental and edu¬ 
cational work which it is instituting, its field of operation, and the 
problems presented to it, make the new department worthy of more 
extended notice than our previous information permitted. 

It will be remembered that the extreme depression of the sugar 
industry in the West Indian Colonies, which caused many sugar plan¬ 
tations to be abandoned and threatened others, led the British Govern¬ 
ment to appoint a West Indian Royal Commission in December, 1896, 
to investigate the condition of the islands and suggest measures for 
relief. The report of the Royal Commission pointed out the causes of 
the “critical” condition, and emphasized the need of improving and 
cheapening sugar production by the introduction and improvement of 
varieties of cane, better methods of culture, and the prevention of 
excessive losses in the manufacture of sugar in some cases by using 
more efficient machinery. It also strongly recommended the introduc¬ 
tion of other farm industries where possible, and the teaching of agri¬ 
culture in different classes of institutions. The commission commended 
the work of the botanic stations already established in a number of the 
islands, and recommended that they be enlarged and extended and 
placed under a central department of agriculture, which was to be 
charged with the promotion of the agricultural interests of the colonies 
in general. 

The recommendations of the commission in this and other matters 
have been adopted and carried into effect. The British Government 
appropriated £4,500 for the new department for the first year, and it is 
estimated that in future an annual grant of £17,500 will be required to 
carry out the recommendations of the commission as adopted. u The 
cost of the department for a period of ten years will be provided from 
Imperial funds, and grants will also be made in aid of the public reve¬ 
nues of Trinidad and Tobago (for the benefit of the latter islands), 
British Guiana, Barbados, the Windward Islands, and the' Leeward 
Islands, to provide for or to assist in the maintenance of agricultural 
and botanical establishments, industrial schools, or other kindred 
purposes.” 
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The headquarters of the department are at Barbados. Its duties as 
outlined are twofold: “(1) To endeavor to restore the sugar industry 
to a condition in which it can be profitably carried on, and (2) to 
encourage the establishment of other industries in such colonies as 
afford suitable conditions to supplement the staple industry.” 

in inaugurating its experimental work, advantage will be taken of 
the beginning previously made in experimenting in cane growing and 
the improvement'of cane at a number of places, and this work will be 
greatly developed and extended. Pour “principal” or “’central” 
experiment stations and eight “local” stations for the improvement of 
the. sugar cane will be established on the island of Barbados. The 
object of the central stations will be the growing of seedlings and 
improvement of varieties, and the carrying on of fertilizer experiments. 
The more promising varieties will be given a practical trial at the local 
stations to test their adaptability and value in different soils and locali¬ 
ties, and also as a demonstration to the planters in each parish. 
Experiments on similar lines have been arranged for at Antigua and 
St. Kitts, while the work previously inaugurated at Trinidad will be 
largely extended and the necessary chemical assistance provided. 

The botanic stations placed under the control of the department are 
those at Tobago, Grenada, St. Vincent, Barbados, St. Lucia, Dominica, 
Montserrat, Antigua, and St. Kitts-Nevis. The expense of their main¬ 
tenance 1ms been transferred to Imperial funds. The object of these 
stations is to test and distribute promising economic plants for the 
region, introduce new or little-known plants for experimental cultiva¬ 
tion, and conduct experiments on the improvement of sugar cane. In 
addition they distribute information, and send out lecturers for insti¬ 
tute work. 

The excessive losses in sugar manufacture on the smaller islands, 
under the crude methods employed, is emphasized by the statements 
that there is “ an average of over 2,000 pounds of sugar per acre left 
in the canes after crushing, which is burnt in the inegass;” and that 
owing to heavy losses in boiling, “ for every 100 pounds of crystalliza- 
ble sugar contained in the juice, not more than an average of 75 pounds 
of ordinary muscovado sugar is now produced.” It is said that at 
present about 13 tons of cane are required to produce a ton of sugar 
on these smaller islands, while with efficient machinery 9 tons would 
suffice* The remedy recommended by the Royal Commission is the 
establishment of- central factories equipped with the best machinery, 
and it is the expectation of the department to establish one or two 
experimental factories at an early date. 

The new department will also promote agricultural education in the 
islands, which heretofore has received little attention. The plan of the 
Royal Commission to establish agricultural schools in connection with 
the botanic stations has been carried out by opening a school at 
Dominica, and others will be started at St. Vincent, St. Lucia, and 
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St. Kitts-lTevis as soon as the necessary land is obtained. Further¬ 
more, “the department is prepared to offer grants to enable certain 
institutions to employ teachers in agricultural science, and possibly 
provide a number of scholarships for the most promising pupils; ” and 
in cooperation with the central educational authorities in each colony, 
the teachers in the elementary schools will be given a course of instruc¬ 
tion in the principles of agriculture, to enable them to give simple 
instruction and conduct school gardens. It is proposed to attach an 
agricultural instructor to each of the botanic stations, who will travel 
about holding meetings and demonstrations, and imparting information 
on improved methods directly to the planters; and in addition instruct¬ 
ors or experts in special lines, as budding and pruning fruit trees, cur¬ 
ing tobacco, bee keeping, etc., will be employed to spend a month or 
two on each island. 

The publications of the department will also be a means of diffusing 
popular information. They will include handbooks on the cultivation 
of special crops, bulletins, and leaflets, the latter especially being in 
very simple, clear language. The West Indian Bulletin , mentioned 
above, will be issued by the department periodically. The first number 
of this journal contains an introductory, an account of the establish¬ 
ment of the department, and a report of the first agricultural confer¬ 
ence, held at Barbados. The latter contains a number of papers of 
merit on different features of cane growing, central factories, agricul¬ 
tural education, etc. 

It will be seen that a very liberal and comprehensive plan has been 
adopted for acquiring and diffusing information, and that no effort is 
to be spared to make the department of the greatest direct benefit to 
the planters and to bring the teachings of agricultural science home to 
them. The progress of the new department in its various branches 
will be a matter of much interest to people of this country, especially 
in view of our interest in islands adjacent to those for whose benefit it 
was established. The experience there will prove of value, as well as 
the actual contributions to agricultural science and practice. 
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Official methods of analysis of fertilizers and feeding stuffs 
adopted by the Belgian State laboratories and the agricultural 
experiment stations of Holland and the Grand Duchy of Luxem¬ 
burg (Bui Min. Agr . [Belgium], No. 5, pp. 22 ).—This is a revision, made 
at a conference in January, 1899, of the methods already noted (E. S. 
R., 10, p. 304). The only changes of consequence are (1) the insertion 
of directions for determining water-soluble phosphoric acid by diges¬ 
tion, (2) a modification of the method for determining citrate-soluble 
phosphoric acid, and (3) more detailed directions for determining the 
fineness of slags. 

The method for determining water-soluble phosphoric acid is as fol¬ 
lows: Triturate 20 gnu of the substance with 20 to 25 cc. of cold dis¬ 
tilled water in a glass or porcelain mortar. Pour off the liquid into a 
liter flask and repeat the operation several times, finally transferring 
all of the material to the flask. Make the volume to about 900 cc- and 
shake in a rotary apparatus for 4 hour. In default of a rotary apparatus 
allow to stand for 2 hours, shaking several times. In case of double 
superphosphate, continue the digestion for 24 hours, shaking from time 
to time. Make the volume to 1 liter, filter, and use 50 cc. of the filtrate 
for determination of phosphoric acid by the molybdate or citro-mechan- 
ical method. 

The method for the determination of phosphoric acid in the combined 
water and citrate extracts is modified as follows: Boil the mixture of 
the water and citrate extracts (50 cc. of each) for 5 minutes with 10 cc. 
of hydrochloric acid (1.10 sp. gr.) or 15 cc. of nitric acid, nearly neutral¬ 
ize the acid with ammonia, and determine phosphoric acid by the eitro- 
mechanica! method, adding 10 cc. of Petermann’s citrate solution. 

In the revised method for ascertaining the fineness of slag the mate¬ 
rial is first put through a sieve having round holes 11 mm.in diameter. 
The material which does not pass this sieve is discarded as worthless. 
A portion (50 gun) of the slag which passes the sieve is shaken for 15 
minutes in a second sieve having meshes 0.0289 mm. square for the 
determination of the fineness. A second portion is used without further 
preparation for the determination of phosphoric acid, correction being 
made for the part which does not pass the coarse sieve. 

■ Detection of the adulteration of bone superphosphate, H. Lasne 
(Stm. Sper. Agr . Hal, 31 (1898), No. pp. 270-314,pis. 9), —This article 
104 
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gives detailed directions for microscopical and chemical examinations. 
It is claimed that, as a rule, the microscopical examination, together 
with determinations of phosphoric acid, lime, alumina, and manganese, 
will be sufficient for a decision as to the purity of the material. When 
additional evidence is desired the fluorin may be determined. 

The principal adulterants to be guarded against are stated to be 
gypsum, mineral phosphates, bone ash, precipitated bone, and mineral 
phosphates, residue from the manufacture of gelatin and glue, and 
various nitrogenous substances, such as dried blood, horn, etc. 

According to the author, the ratio of the phosphoric acid to the lime 
in pure bone superphosphate should be from 1:1.3 to 1:1.35. A higher 
ratio than 1:1.35 indicates the addition of gypsum, natural phosphates, 
or residues from gelatin or glue manufacture; a lower ratio than 1:1.3, 
the addition of precipitated phosphate; but this rule should be applied 
with caution, as a mixture might be used which would fall within the 
limits given. 

In pure bone superphosphate, however, the alumina should never 
exceed 0.1 per cent. It should contain no manganese, less than 0.1 
per cent of calcium tiacrid, 0.05 per cent of calcium chlorid, and 0.3 
per cent of insoluble residue free from nitrogen. 

Scattered particles of carbon indicate the presence of bone ash; the 
presence of hair and particles of epidermis and calcium chlorid, refuse 
from glue works, and the presence of 1 per cent of nitrogen (calculated 
to original substance) in the insoluble residue indicates the addition of 
nitrogenous matters, such as meat, horn, etc. 

The methods proposed for some of the principal determinations are 
as follows: 

Phosphoric add .—Dissolve the material without previous calcination 
in hydrochloric acid, and evaporate to dryness to remove silica. Take 
up in the usual way and make up to a convenient volume. (Bee E. S. R., 
7, p. 853.) To a quantity of the filtered solution corresponding to 0.5 
to 1 gm. of the superphosphate, diluted to about 100 cc., add 25 cc. of 
ammonium citrate, 00 cc. of ammonia (22° B.), and 20 cc. of a solution 
of magnesium chlorid (25 gm. per liter of water). After shaking 15 
minutes, or standing 4 hours, precipitation is complete. The author 
prefers, however, to allow the solution to stand 12 hours. Proceed 
as usual. This method is considered preferable to the uranium and 
tnolybdic methods. 

Water-soluble and citrate-soluble phosphoric acid .—Treat 1.25 gm. of 
the material 2 or 3 times with water in a glass mortar without grinding, 
filtering the solution into a 125 cc. flask. Then grind the substance 
with about 50 cc. of water, allow to stand, and pour the clear solution 
into the filter. Wash by decantation at least 6 times, using in all about 
125 cc. of water. To the filtered extract add a few drops of hydro¬ 
chloric acid and make the volume up to exactly 125 cc. Place the filter 
in the vessel containing the residue from the extraction with water, 
add 50 cc. of ammonium citrate, and allow to digest for 12 hours, 
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shaking* occasionally at tlie beginning* of the operation. Filter and 
make the solution up to 125 cc. Phosphoric acid is determined by the 
method described above in 100 cc. portions of the solution thus obtained 
and of the solution obtained by extraction with water, citrate being 
added only in case of the aqueous extract. 

Lime. —To a clear solution of i gin. of substance, add ammonia to 
the point of persistent turbidity. Clear up the solution by adding a 
few drops of dilute hydrochloric acid; slowly add neutral ammonium 
oxalate and keep the solution at about 100° C. for 1 or 2 hours. After 
cooling, collect the calcium oxalate on a filter and weigh first as carbon¬ 
ate and then as oxid of calcium. The precipitate thus obtained con¬ 
tains a trace of phosphate. To remove this, redissolve and precipitate 
again by the addition of a very small amount of ammonia. Collect the 
precipitate on a filter, calcine, weigh, and deduct the weight from that 
first obtained. A trace of calcium remains in the solution from the 
oxalate precipitate. To recover this, oxidize the solution with nitric 
acid and bromin water, and precipitate with a very small amount of 
ammonia. Combine the precipitate thus obtained with the preceding. 
Dissolve both in nitric acid and precipitate the phosphoric acid with 
molybdic acid. Add ammonia to the filtrate from this precipitate to 
remove iron, alumina, and traces of molybdenum, and precipitate lime 
in the filtrate from the precipitate obtained by ammonia with oxalate 
in the usual way, adding the weight of lime to that previously obtained. 
The accuracy of the lime determination is vitiated if any considerable 
amount of manganese is present. This is removed by dissolving the 
calcined material in nitric acid and adding potassium chlorate to the 
boiling concentrated solution. 

Alumina .—The method proposed for the determination of alumina 
has already been noted (E. S. E., 7, p. 915). 

Flnorin .—Fluorin is determined by treating the substance with 
strong sulphuric acid in presence of an excess of silica, the silicon 
tluorid being collected in caustic soda by means of a current of dry 
air. To determine the amount of fluorin absorbed by the soda solu¬ 
tion, precipitate the silica with carbonate of ammonia, filter, and remove 
remaining traces of silica by evaporation in presence of an ammoniacal 
solution of oxid of zinc. Precipitate the solution freed from silica 
with calcium eWorld in presence of an excess of sodium carbonate, 
calcine gently the precipitate obtained, treat with an excess of acetic 
acid, evaporate to dryness, and treat with dilute 'acetic acid. The cal¬ 
cium "fiuoiid remains undissolved and is weighed. 

Chfarin .—Mix 20 grn. of the phosphate with half its weight of pure 1 
lime and calcine gently in a crucible, the surface of the material being 
covered with a thin layer of lime. Dissolve the contents of the cruci¬ 
ble in dilute nitric acid in a closed flask, filter the solution, and precipi¬ 
tate the chlorin with silver nitrate. 

Mirogen.—Detevmme nitrogen by the Kjeldahl method. It is occa- 
. sionally desirable to determine ammoniacal ni trogen. For this purpose, 
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the author prefers caustic soda in very slight excess for use in distilla¬ 
tion, claiming that all of the ammoniacal nitrogen is not obtained by 
the use of magnesia. 

Insoluble residue .—The method of treating the insoluble residue has 
already been noted (E. S. R., 8, p. 560). 

Directions are also briefly given for the determination of sulphuric 
acid, carbon dioxid, magnesia, iron, zinc, manganese, nickel, and cobalt. 

This paper was awarded the prize offered by the Association of 
Italian Fertilizer Syndicates for the best methods of detecting adul¬ 
teration of bone superphosphate. 

The constitution of the ammonium-magnesium phosphate of 
analysis, F. A. Gooch and Martha. Austin ( Amer.Jour . Sci. 9 4. ser 
7 (1899), Wo. 89, ])p. 187-198 ; Ztschr. Anorgan. Ghem20 (1899), Wo. 2 , ])}). 
121-136 ).—As a preliminary to the main inquiry the authors studied 
the solvent effect of ammonium chlorkl solutions of varying strengths 
on the ammonium-magnesium phosphate precipitate. It was found 
that as little as 0.0001 gm. of magnesium oxid was detected by means 
of microcosmic salt in 500 cc. of faintly ammoniacal water containing 
as high as 60 gm. of ammonium chlorkl. From these results “it is 
plain that strongly ammoniacal liquids are entirely unnecessary in the 
precipitation of the ammonium-magnesium phosphate under the con¬ 
ditions. 1 ” 

In the study of the influence of varying amounts (none to 60 gm.) 
of ammonium chlorkl on the precipitation of magnesium in the cold 
by means of microcosmic salt, 3 methods of procedure were followed. 
(1) The liquid was made faintly ammoniacal after the addition of the pre¬ 
cipitant, and the precipitate was Altered off' immediately after complete 
subsidence ; (2) the precipitate first thrown down was redissolved in a 
very little hydrochloric acid and reprecipitated by dilute ammonia (the 
operation being repeated several times); and (3) the supernatant liquid 
was poured off through the filter (which was to be subsequently used to 
collect the phosphate) after the precipitate had subsided, and the insolu¬ 
ble phosphate was dissolved in hydrochloric acid and precipitated 
again, after dilution, by the addition of a slight excess of dilute ammo¬ 
nia. The results by the first and second methods always showed a plus 
error. Theoretical results were obtained by the third method, when 
no ammonium chlorid was added before reprecipitatiom In other 
experiments the infiuenee of varying amounts of ammonia was studied. 
In the author’s opinion the results seemed to point “to a general ten¬ 
dency on the part of free ammonia, ammonium chlorid, and excess of 
the phosphate to produce a salt rich in ammonia and deficient in mag¬ 
nesia, which, for a definite amount of magnesia precipitated, must leave 
upon ignition a residue weighing more than the normal phosphate. If 
it be assumed that a salt of the symbol (HH^Mg (P0 4 ) 2 (the next 
natural step to the normal salt FH 4 MgP0 4 ) is present in the precipi¬ 
tate, the residue which such a salt would leave upon ignition would be 
the metaphosphate Mg(P0 3 ) 2 . w It is estimated that the amount of 
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metapliospkate necessary to account for the error in some of the pre¬ 
cipitates was as high as 10 per cent. 

In investigations on the determination of phosphoric acid in soluble 
phosphates by means of magnesia mixture, it was found that complete 
precipitation took place in faintly ammoniacal solutions even when 
dilute and charged with large, amounts of ammonium eWorld, provided 
the magnesia mixture was used in sufficiently large excess. 

In the precipitation of monosodimn phosphate by magnesia mixture, 
following the same methods of procedure used above in the precipita¬ 
tion of the magnesium salt, it was found that while the results were 
not entirely regular, the tendency was for ammonium salts to produce 
minus errors, the size of the error varying with the proportion of 
ammonium salts used, and that an excess of magnesia mixture tended 
to correct these errors. 

“These facts are quit© in harmony with the hypothesis that the ammonium salt 
tends to produce an ammonium magnesium phosphate richer in ammonia and phos-' 
pliorie acid and poorer in magnesia than the normal salt NH 4 MgP0 4 ; for, though the 
production of such a salt in presence of an excess of the soluble phosphate compels 
the combination of a definite amount of magnesium with more than the normal 
amounts of phosphoric acid and ammonia (as was the case in the former series of 
experiments), when the supply of the solul.de, phosphate is limited the amount of 
magnesium associated with it must fall below the normal (as is the case in the pres¬ 
ent series of experiments). Moreover, the behavior of the precipitant is quite in 
accord with the hypothesis; for. though the influence of an excess of the soluble 
phosphate would naturally tend (as was observed) in the same direction as that of 
the ammonium salt and free ammonia, viz. to the production of the phosphate defi¬ 
cient in magnesium, the tendency of an excess of the magnesium salt must obviously 
be to increase the amount of magnesium in the. phosphate. The hypothesis fits the 
facts, therefore, on both sides; and, if precipitation is practically complete (as was 
shown to be the case throughout ), the argument for the existence of an ammonium 
magnesium phosphate—poorer than the normal salt in magnesium—possibly the salt 
(NH 4 ) 4 Mg(P 0 4 ) 3 —seems to be strong.” 

In discussing the practical application of these results, attention is 
called to a method of determining magnesia proposed by Wolcott Gibbs, 1 
in which the solution of magnesium salt is boiled with microcosmic salt, 
and ammonia added after cooling. In this method, which the authors 
consider very accurate, as well as in that of precipitation in the cold 
followed in the above investigations, it is recommended to- use faintly 
ammoniacal solutions and wash water. 

“ Our experiments go to show that good results may be expected when the solution 
of the phosphate, containing a moderate excess of the magnesium salt .and not more 
than 5 to -10 per cent of. ammonium chlorid, is precipitated by making it slightly 
ammoniacal, the precipitate being washed in slightly ammoniacal wash water. In 
general, however, and especially when more ammonium chlorid than this proportion, 
or more magnesium salt than twice the amount theoretically necessary is present, it 
is safer to decant the supernatant liquid from the precipitate (through the filter to 
be used subsequently to hold the phosphate), to dissolve the precipitate in a little 
hydrochloric acid and reprecipitate by dilute ammonia, washing with faintly ammo- 
niheal wash water.” 

! Arner. Jour. Sei., 3. ser., 5 (1873), p/114. 
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The magnesia mixture used in these experim cuts u was prepared by 
dissolving 55 gm. of magnesium eWorld in as little water as possible 
and filtering, mixing with, this solution 28 gm. of ammonium chloric! 
purified by treating it in strong solution with bromin water and a slight 
excess of ammonia, filtering, diluting to 1 liter, and, after standing for 
some hours, filtering again.” 

The solubility of Thomas slag in citric acid solutions, E, Hot¬ 
ter (f Tahrb. Pom , Landes Vers . u. 8amen Control StaGraz , 5 (1897)^ 
£9-32 )'—Comparisons of the solubility of various samples of Thomas 
slag in Wagner’s ammonium citrate; 1.25, 1.4, 2, and 4 per cent citric 
acid; and 1, 5, and 10 per cent acetic acid are reported. The 1.25 per 
cent citric acid solution gave results which agreed closely with those 
obtained by the Wagner method. The solubility increased with the 
strength of the citric acid solution used, a 4 per cent solution dissolv¬ 
ing nearly the total amount of phosphoric acid present. The solubility 
in 10 per cent acetic acid was nearly the same as in Wagner’s ammo¬ 
nium citrate. In the author’s opinion it is a matter of indifference, 
therefore, whether the solubility of slag is determined by the Wagner 
or Passon method, or by the use of solutions of other organic acids. 
He prefers, however, a solution of citric acid not stronger than 4 per 
cent. The method proposed is as follows: Place 5 gm. of the slag in a 
one-half liter flask and fill to the mark with citric acid. Shake con¬ 
tinuously for 30 minutes, allow to stand one-half hour, and filter rap¬ 
idly. To 15 cc. of the filtrate add 50 ce. of Maereker’s solution and 20 
cc. of magnesia mixture, and stir vigorously for 30 minutes. 

The estimation of potash, E. W. Bell (Ohem. News , 79 ( 1899 ), No. 
£052jpj), 135, 136 )'—The following method is proposed: 

(C In the case of manures, carefully hoil 5 or 10 gm. of the sample with about 150 ec, 
of water with or without the addition of a little hydrochloric acid. Add ammonia 
in sufficient quantity to produce a slight alkalinity; then, without filtering, add a 
considerable excess of barium carbonate (usually about double the weight of manure 
taken) and continue the boiling for half an hour. Filter the mixture, wash the 
precipitate, and make up the filtrate and washings to 500 cc. 

u Evaporate from 50 to 100 ce. of the solution to dryness with the addition of a 
small quantity of ammonium oxalate, ignite gently, treat with hot water, and filter, 
evaporate the filtrate with hydrochloric acid and platinum eWorld, and complete 
the determination in the usual way. 

u In the case of soils, either the hydrochloric solution of the soil may be used (if 
ICiO soluble in HC1 is required), and after being rendered alkaline by means of 
ammonia, treated with barium carbonate, etc., as above, or the soil may be mois¬ 
tened with strong sulphuric acid, gently ignited, and the residue, after boiling with 
water, treated with barium carbonate, the boiling continued, filtered, and a portion 
of the filtrate then evaporated directly with hydrochloric acid and platinum chlorid, 
without any previous addition of ammonium oxalate and ignition. 

u For the estimation of potash in vegetable substances, the organic matter should 
be moistened with sulphuric acid, ignited, and treated in a similar manner to soil.” 

The method gave very satisfactory results on fertilizer mixtures of 
known and unknown composition. 


4505—Ho. 2-2 
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Estimation of the perchlorate in Chile saltpeter, 0. Ahrens ami 
P. Hett Ztmhr. Offentl. Chem4 (1898), p.445; abs.in Ohm. If ms, 79 
(1-999), Xo. S050,i). 110 ).—The following method is recommended as suf¬ 
ficiently rapid and accurate for commercial purposes: 

“Twenty gmms of the well-powdered substance is placed in a platinum crucible 
and moistened with 2 or 3 cc. of a cold saturated solution of carbonate of soda; add 1 
gm. of binoxid of manganese free from cblorin and evaporate to dryness. The inass 
is brought to fusing point, and the crucible, which must be well covered, is kept at 
red heat for 15 minutes. The product of this fusion is, after cooling, dissolved in 
100 cc. of boiling water, the solution is cooled and made up to 250 cc.; of this when 
filtered 50 cc. is taken (equal to 4 gm. of the sample), acidulate with 10 or 15 cc. of 
nitric acid of 1,2 density, then add a 1 per cent solution of permanganate of potash 
until the red color lasts for at least a minute. Then add ferrous sulphate and titrate 
the solution by Yolhard's method. 

“ The cblorin is also determined in 4 gm, of the sample by Volhard’s method. From 
the difference between the number of cubic centimeters of decitiormal silver solution 
employed after fusion and the number obtained before fusion we calculate the 
cblorin which exists in the saltpeter in the state of perchlorate. 

“The addition of carbonate of soda before fusion is simply to prevent the partial 
volatilization of the hydrochloric acid. The addition of the binoxid of manganese 
facilitates the decomposition of the perchlorate; and finally the treatment with per¬ 
manganate has for its object the elimination of the nitrous acid, and the transforma¬ 
tion into iodate, of the small quantity of iodin which is present in the sample in the 
State of iodid.*' 

A simple method for determining combined carbon dioxid, 
especially that in the form of calcium carbonate, in the soil, A. 
Stutzeb and R. Hartley (Mitt. Landw. Inst . Breslau , 1899 , Xo. 1, pp. 
101-105 ).—The method proposed is as follows: Ammonium clilorid, 5 
gm. to each 0.5 gm. of calcium carbonate present, is mixed with soil in 
an Erleumeyer flask of Jena glass; the mixture is covered with 200 cc* 
of distilled water and boiled for.45 minutes, the distillate being col¬ 
lected in standard sulphuric acid. By this process the carbonates of 
calcium, etc,, are converted into ammonium carbonate, which is carried 
over in the distillate and may thus be determined by titration. When iron 
carbonate is present, its influence upon the results may be destroyed 
by previously boiling the soil with water before adding the ammonium 
clilorid. Iron oxids were found to have no effect upon the results. 

Determination of humus in soil, 0. Asohman and H. Faber (Chem. 
Ztij.j 23 (1899), Xo. 7 , p. 61; ah ft. in Analyst, 24 (1899), Xo. 277 , pp. 103 , 
104). —Boil 25 gm. of the air-dry, finely sifted soil for 1 hour in a water 
bath with 100 cc. of sodium hydroxid (50 gm. per liter). For complete 
extraction of the humus acids it is necessary to decant the solution 
anti repeat the digestion several times. Make the volume to 510 cc. 
(10 cc. being allowed for the volume of the soil), mix carefully, and 
allow to stand until the solution has become perfectly clear. To 5 cc. 
of this solution diluted with .100 cc. of water, add potassium permanga¬ 
nate solution (0.32 gm, per liter) gradually until no color appears when 
the solution is boiled for some time. After 5 minutes add 10 cc. of 
oxalic acid (0.63 gm, per liter) and carefully run in the permanganate 
solution until the end reaction is obtained. 
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A correction is made for the permanganate solution reduced by the 
oxalic acid used, which is determined by a preliminary test, as follows: 
To 5 cc. of the permanganate add 10 ce. of sulphuric acid (1:5), dilute to 
100 cc*, and boil for 5 minutes. Add 10 cc. of the oxalic add and titrate. 

Methods for the determination of color and the relation of the 
color to the character of the water, F. S. Hollis (Jour. Mew England 
Water Works Assoc13 , pp. 91-111; ahs. in Tech. Quart,, 12 ( 1899 ), Mo. 
1, Rev. Chem., p. 14). —“The author shows by a series of analyses, 
extending over a year, that in an unpolluted surface water the varia¬ 
tions in oxygen consumed, loss on ignition, and albuminoid ammonia, 
in general, follow the changes in color. Among the methods for the 
determination of color are described the Tidy colorimeter, the Kessler 
scale of Leeds, the method based on a comparison of the natural waters 
with the Lovibond tintometer (erroneously spelled Lovi&ard), the plati¬ 
num scale of Hazen, and the special form of colorimeter used at the 
experimental filter station of the Boston waterworks. A table is given 
for the conversion of color readings from the Kessler and natural water 
standard to the platinum standard.” 

The examination of butter, A, Zeg-a ( Ghem . Ztg., 23 (1899), Mo. 29, 
p. 312, figs. 5). —One cubic centimeter of the melted and filtered fat is 
shaken with 20 cc. of a mixture of 0 parts ether, 4 parts alcohol, and 1 
part glacial acetic acid, in a tightly closed cylinder, and this cylinder 
is then allowed to stand in water at 15 to 18° O. With pure butter the 
liquid remains clear, and only after standing from 1 to 1£ hours will small 
crystals form. With oleomargarine, however, the crystals will form in 
from 1 to 2 minutes and will settle as a precipitate, while with mixtures 
of butter and oleomargarine in varying proportions the little crystals 
form in varying lengths of time. These crystals can be readily distin¬ 
guished under the microscope. Illustrations show the several forms of 
crystals.—j. t. Anderson. 

The constituents of the seeds of Picea excelsa and the cleav¬ 
age products of the proteids, N. Bongkler ( Landw. Vers. Stat, 51 
(189S), No. 2-3, pp. 89-116). —The seeds of this spruce were studied 
qualitatively with reference to the different classes of constituents, and 
were submitted to quantitative analysis. The composition is given as 


follows: 

Composition of seeds of European spruce. 

Percent. 

Albuminoids.. 15.89 

Nuclein and other undigestible nitrogenous compounds.. 3.23 

Glycerids (and free fatty acids)... 35.13 

Cholesterin, less than. 06 

Lecithin.... .12 

Water-soluble nitrogen-free extract (carbohydrates, organic 

acids, etc.)... 5.43 

Water-soluble nitrogen-iree extract. 7.00 

Crude fiber.'...-A-.. 25.40 

Ash... 4.74 

Undetermined (difference).'...... - -. 3.00 


100.00 
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A study of the cleavage products of the protein showed that about 
one-third, of the protein was in the form of organic bases, and that of 
this a large proportion was arginin. 

■ A compendium of toxicology, L. Lewin (. Lehrbuch der Toxikologie. Vienna and 
Zeipsie: Urban A Schwarzenlerg, 1897, 2 . rev. ed., pp. 509, pi. 1, jigs. 7). —This volume 
consists of a general treatise on the subject of poisons, and discusses under various 
headings, inorganic poisons, organic poisons, poisonous plants, poisonous animals, 
and poisons due to metabolic processes. 

Analysis of superphosphates, M. Zecchini {Stas. Sper. Jgr. Hal., 31 {1898), 
No. 1-2, pp. 165-178 ).— This is mainly an account of comparative tests of the Peter- 
maun and Martinet ti modification (see below) of the Italian official or modified 
Appiani 1 methods. 

The determination of phosphoric anhydrid soluble in water and citrate, F. 
Martingtti {Stas. Sper. Jgr. Hal., 31 ( 1898 ), No. 1-2, pp. 160-164).— The method 
proposed is as follows: Add about 100 cc. of distilled water to 5 gm. of substance in 
a 250 cc. flask. Neutralize with soda solution, add 100 cc. of neutral ammonium 
citrate, make volume to 250 cc., and shake in a rotary apparatus for 1 hour. To 
50 cc. of the filtered extract thus obtained, add a few drops of nitric acid and heat 
for about 10 minutes in a water bath to convert metaphosphates into orthophosphates. 
Cool and add 100 cc. of water, 25 cc. of ammonia (0.92 sp. gr.), and 50 cc. of magne¬ 
sia mixture. Stir for some time and allow to stand 5 to 6 hours before filtering. 

Methods of soil analysis adopted by the agricultural experiment stations 
and laboratories of France (Method# d'analyse des terns du comite consuUatif des 
stations agronomiquts et des laloratoires agricoles. Farts, pp. 45). 

On the analysis of nitrites, G. Lunge (Ztschr. Angew. Chem., 1S99, No. 16, p. 369). 

Determination of nitrates and ammonia in water, F. X.Moerk (Amer. Jour . 
Pkarm., 71 (1899),p. 157abs. in Chem. Ztg23 {1899), No. 36, Eepert.,p. 129). 

A volumetric method for determining boric acid, L. C. Jones {Ztschr. Anorgan. 
Chem., 20 {1899), No. 3,pp. 212-220). 

The surface tensions of aqueous solutions of alkaline chlorids, 0. E. Line- 

bargee {Jour. Amer. Chem. Soc.,21 (1899), No. 5,pp. 411-415,figs. 2). 

A new and simple method of distinguishing butter and margarin (Abs. in 
Jour. Hyg., 24 (1899), No. 1182, p. 160 ).— The spots left from the evaporation of drops 
of ethereal solutions of these substances are said to furnish differential characters. 

Artificial and natural indigo (Jour. Franklin Inst., 147 (IS 99), No, 5, p. 403). 

On the reducing and invert sugars of maize stalks, C. Istrati and G. Oettin- 
ger (Compt. I*end. Acad. Sci. Paris, 128 (1899), No. 17, pp. 1040-1043). 

On the rotary power of sugar, E. Masoart and If. Benarx> (Ann. Chim. et Pliys., 
7. ser., 17 (1899), May, pp. 125-144). 

On the standardized saccharimeter, B. Weinstein ( Ztschr. Angew. Chem., 1899, 

No, 16, pp. 369, 370). 

Some new laboratory apparatus, M. Kaehi.ee and Martini (Ztschr. Angew. 
Chem., 1S9B , No. 16, p. 372, jigs. 3 ).— Distillation apparatus and a weighing tube are 
described. 

B0TAJTY. 

Tiie poisonous plants in Hew Jersey, B. D. Halsted (New Jer¬ 
sey Stas. Btil 135 , pj). 28, figs. 10). —The author considers the poisonous 
plants under the heads of those poisonous to man and animals when 
eaten, and those poisonous by contact. Among those poisonous to man 
when eaten are mentioned the water hemlock, poison hemlock, wild 


1 Staz. Sper. Agr, Ital., 28 (1895), p. 817. 
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parsnip, thorn apples, black nightshade, bitter-sweet, poke root, lobe¬ 
lias, false hellebore, and bouncing Bet. A number of poisonous fruits, 
seeds, and flowers are enumerated, and an extensive list is given of 
plants whose underground parts are more or less poisonous. Among 
the flowerless plants mentioned as poisonous are Amanita mitsearm , A, 
phattoid.es, and A. verna . 

Of the plants poisonous to live stock, the author mentions false hel¬ 
lebore, narrow and broad leaved laurels, Leucothce spin, staggerbush, 
rattlebox, wild cherry, corn cockle, cocklebur, water hemlock, green 
potatoes, sneeze weed, ergot, etc. 

Among the plants poisonous to the touch are mentioned the poison 
ivy, poison sumac, various euphorbias, and lady’s slipper. An exten¬ 
sive list is also given of plants that are considered somewhat poisonous. 

Classification of fruits, L. Kicotra (Bui. Soc. Bot. Ital., 1898,2)$. 
115-122, 204-2122 abs . in Jour. Roy. Micros. Soc. f London], 1899 , No. 2 , 
pp. 172,178). —The author suggests certain changes in the terms at 
present applied to the different kinds of fruits. He proposes the term 
holoearp for an entire fruit resulting from a number of carpels, the 
product of each carpel being called a mericarp. Depending on the 
degree of concrescence of the carpels, a holoearp may be an apocarp or 
a syncarp, but these two forms pass into one another. According to 
the arrangement of the carpels in a spiral or in a whorl, a holoearp 
may be helicocarpic or actinocarpic, and according to the position of 
the placentae, it is pleurospermic or antispermic. A caryopsis is said 
to differ but slightly from an adieue. The author regards the follicle 
as probably a primordial carpological type from which are derived, in 
various directions, the legume, the single-seeded indehiseent achene, 
the silique, and the various forms of capsule. 

Experiments in the autumn coloring of plants, E. Overton 
(Nature, 59 (1899), No. 1526, p. 296). —While engaged on some osmotic 
experiments, the author observed that newly-formed leaves of Hydro- 
charts morsus-ranw , which had been placed several days previous in a 
weak solution of cane sugar, assumed a rich reddish-brown color, 
although otherwise perfectly normal. Further experiments showed 
that the culture of these plants in solutions of cane sugar, grape sugar, 
and fructose constantly had this effect on the coloring of those leaves 
which were developed during the time the specimens were in the solu¬ 
tions, and that leaves which were fully developed before the commence¬ 
ment of the experiments gradually assumed the same reddish-brown 
hue. Salt solutions and solutions of organic compounds other than 
carbohydrates had no such effect on these plants, and even among the 
sugars, galactose was without effect. Lactose acts only after a long 
period, the effect obtained being slight and is probably due to hydrolysis. 
The color in these leaves is said to be due to the appearance of red 
cell sap in the pallisade cells and those cells lining the air chambers of 
the leaf* 
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Lidforss 1 and the author independently found. that during the 
winter leaves are entirely devoid of starch, but contain large quantities 
of sugar. The remarkable coincidence of the appearance of red cell 
sap with the increase of sugar in autumn and its disappearance in 
spring formed a starting point for a considerable number of experi¬ 
ments on the formation of red pigment of leaves. 

From these experiments the author concludes that the red coloring 
matter of green plants is probably in the nature of a glucosid,in most 
cases a union of tannin compounds with sugar. The chief physical 
factors in their production are sunshine, which augments assimilation 
in the production of sugar while accelerating the chemical process 
which leads to the formation of pigment, and a low temperature, which 
prevents the conversion of sugar into starch. In other words, the red 
autumnal tints are in a great measure the direct result of the autumnal 
climatic conditions. The author states that it is possible in many 
plants to produce red autumnal tints at any time of the year by feed¬ 
ing them with glucose. Generally speaking, this artificial production 
of red cell sap is possible only where the natural reddening of the leaf 
has its seat in the mesophyll cells. In cases where the coloration is in 
the epidermis, all experiments with glucose were unsuccessful. 

Among the plants which were found especially favorable for experi¬ 
ment the author mentions Lilitm martagon , L, cm-didum, L. umbellif- 
enim , Ilex aquifolmm , and numerous succulent and water plants, 
such as Saxifmga crassifolmm 9 Hydroeharis morm-rcmce , and different 
species of Tltricnlaria. 

A full account of these experiments has since appeared in the Jahr- 
Viheher fur Wissenschaftliche Botanik, 33 {1899) } No.fypp. 171-231. 

Observations on stomata, F. Darwin (Proe. Roy . Soo. London , 63 
(1898), JVo. 400y pp. 413-417). —The author reports on a series of obser¬ 
vations conducted with a form of hygroseope to determine the opening 
and closing of stomata. The principle of the hygroseope used is based 
upon the fact that in adult leaves transpiration is stomata! rather than 
cutieular. The index of the hygroseope is made of shavings of pressed 
and heated horn; and the instrument was insensitive to cuticular 
transpiration, so that any movements of the index must depend on 
transpiration through the stomata. The hygroseope is said to show 
the gradual closure of stomata that occurs when a plucked leaf withers. 
Contrary to the general statement that marsh and aquatic plants do 
not close their stomata under these circumstances, the author found 
that there was a partial closing in aquatic plants, although it was much 
less marked than in the case of terrestrial ones. Another interesting 
fact noted in the withering of leaves is that in many cases the closing 
of the stomata Is preceded by a temporary opening, which may occur 
almost simultaneously with the severing of the leaf from the plant. 

A series of experiments was conducted to ascertain the comparative 


Boi. Centbl., 68 (1896), p. 33. 
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effect of moist and dry air, in which it was found that the stomata 
closed before there were any visible signs of flaccidity in the leaf. When 
leaves were exposed to air dried by sulphuric acid the closing was pre¬ 
ceded by a remarkably long opening of the stomata. 

Experiments with gases and vapors showed that chloroform and 
ether as well as pure carbon dioxid slowly close the stomata. 

The fact that stomata are wide open in sunshine is said to be well 
known, but the difference between bright and somewhat cliff used light 
is not so well known, nor is the fact that in dark, stormy weather the 
stomata may remain nearly closed during the day, even in summer. 

The effect of differences in illumination is well shown by the investiga¬ 
tion of a number of leaves which have stomata on both their surfaces. 
In these the stomata on the illuminated surfaces are much wider open 
than on the less brightly illuminated sides, and when the plant is 
reversed in position the stomata rapidly accommodate themselves to 
the change in illumination. One of the most interesting facts brought 
out in the experiments is in regard to the effect of artificial darkness. 
It is more effectual in producing closure in the afternoon than in the 
morning; and conversely, illumination opens closed stomata more 
readily in the morning than later in the day. These facts taken 
together with other observations tend to show a certain amount of 
inherent periodicity in the nocturnal closure of stomata. 

The question as to whether or not the majority of plants close their 
stomata at night was investigated and the author concludes that in ter¬ 
restrial plants, excluding nyetitropic plants, the great majority show 
some closure at night. On the other hand, the hygroscope shows 
widely opened stomata on most aquatic plants. The author partially 
agrees with Stahl in that nyetitropic plants are remarkable for not 
closing their stomata at night. 

Since the hygroscope gives numerical readings it is possible to rep¬ 
resent graphically the daily opening and closing of stomata. The curve 
begins to leave zero with the morning light, rises rapidly at first and 
afterwards more slowly. In some cases it remains almost horizontal 
until a rapid fall begins in the evening. In every case there is a slow 
rise to the highest point, which occurs between 11 a. m. and 3 p. m. 
The hygroscope generally sinks to zero within an hour after sunset. 

The effect of heat has not been fully investigated, but enough lias 
been done, the author states, to confirm previous observations, which 
show that heat opens stomata. In regard to the visible spectrum the 
author finds that red rays are decidedly most efficient in opening the 
stomata, but he is not able to find any evidence of a secondary maximum 
in the blue. 

The biology of the noetural closure is briefly discussed, and it is sug¬ 
gested that the gaseous interchange of assimilation may require widely 
open stomata, whereas respiration may be carried on with compara¬ 
tively closed apertures. If this be true, the stomata might to a great 
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extent be closed at night and an economy in the use of water effected 
without detriment to metabolism. Observations show that as long as 
the stomata are open the transpiring leaf is considerably cooler than 
the dry bulb thermometer, but at night it has almost the temperature 
of the air. In this way there is undoubtedly a considerable saving of 
heat, but whether it is sufficient to be of practical importance to the 
plant the author is unable to state. The mechanism of the stomata is 
briefly described, and the author suggests that there is a necessity for 
further studies on this, especially from the point of view of irritability. 

Stopped stomata, T. Wtjlef ( Oesterr . Bot. Ztschr48 (1898), pp. 
201-208 , 252-258, 298-807 , pi 1; abs. in Jour. Boy . Micros, Soc . [Lon- 
don], 1899 , Mo. 2 , p. 175 ).—The author finds the closing of stomata by 
a layer of wax, which has heretofore been chiefly observed in the 
conifers, to be a widely spread phenomenon, the evident object being 
the reduction of transpiration. The transpiration of conifers as com¬ 
pared with that of angiosperms is about in the proportion of 1:6, and 
is largely due to this cause. When the stomata are not closed on the 
outside, the same result is obtained through a partial closing of com¬ 
munication between the pore and the internal air chamber by deposits 
of round or angular granules of wax. These appear to be formed from 
the guard-cells or from the epidermal cells contiguous to them. While 
hindering transpiration to a great extent, this layer of wax is said not 
to interfere with the diffusion of carbon dioxid. In all succulent plants 
examined, the stomata were entirely free from wax, but the phenomenon 
was found very common among the grasses. 

Healing tissue in plants, M. J. Massart (Mem. Acad. Boy , Bel¬ 
gique , 1898, pp. 68, Jigs. 57; (tbs . in Jour. Roy . Micros. Soc. [London], 
1899 , No. l,pp. 45,46). —The various modes in which wounds are healed 
in plants are described in detail Among the alga and fungi the meth¬ 
ods are comparatively simple, although many do not seem to have the 
power of repairing injuries. This applies in general also to the mosses 
and ferns. Among phanerogams there are two chief processes which 
take place in the adjacent tissue. There is an elongation of the meris- 
tematic cells toward the wound, together with the formation of numer¬ 
ous walls parallel to the surface and the formation of cork. It is said 
that a direct division of the nucleus always takes place in the phello- 
gen of a wound. The spread of the irritation caused by a wound is 
very slow, since dead elements, such as vessels and fibers, do not con¬ 
duct the stimulus. The author believes that a chemical process under¬ 
lies the propagation of the irritation. The formation of cork over a 
wound is promoted by the drying up of the surface of the wound. 

Mucilaginous epiderm of leaves* O. Krxjch (Ann. Inst . Bot. 
[Some], 6. pp. 191-274 , pis. 2; abs . in Jour. Boy . Micros. Soc. [London], 
1899 , No. I, p. 46). —The presence of a mucilaginous epiderm in dico¬ 
tyledons is said to be of quite common occurrence, frequent examples 
occurring in the order of Rosacea;. It takes the form of a mucilagi- 
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nous layer on the- inner or on both the inner and outer wails of epider¬ 
mal cells. The formation of mucilage seems to have a direct connection 
with assimilation, since it occurs only in cells which are in direct con¬ 
tact with assimilating cells. It never takes place on the lateral walls 
of epidermal cells, and when the epiderm consists of several layers it is 
confined to the inner walls of the lowermost layer. The property of 
secreting mucilage does not belong to all epidermal cells, but only to 
certain ones which are variously distributed. 

In the Rosacea} the mucilage always takes the form of a secondary 
thickening of the wall separated from the protoplasm by a layer of cel¬ 
lulose. The author regards the mucilage layer as a reservoir of water 
to protect the surface against excessive transpiration. 

The winter condition of the reserve food substances in the 
stems of certain deciduous trees, E. M. Wilcox (Amer. Jour . Sci*, 
4 . ser., 6 {1898), Wo. 31, pp. 69-74 ).—Investigations have been under¬ 
taken to determine more definitely some of the essential physiological 
processes involved in tlie dormant period of woody plants. Stated 
briefly, the problem is to determine what are the conditions in which 
the reserve food substances are stored in the twigs during the dormant 
period; what, if any, changes they undergo during this period, and 
how these changes affect the renewal of activity by the buds at the 
beginning of the subsequent season of growth. 

The author points out that the phenomena of renewal of activity by 
buds does not essentially differ from that of germination of seeds, and 
states that both phenomena may well be classed under one head, the 
germination of dormant organs. 

The work of a number of investigators on this subject is briefly 
reviewed, and a report is made of the studies so far conducted, which 
have been largely confined to the question of starch formation and dis¬ 
tribution and its relation to the growth of the tree. Borne 25 or more 
species of deciduous plants have been studied, and the details of col¬ 
lection and preparation of material are given at considerable length. 

In this preliminary paper the facts observed in a study of Lirioden - 
(Iron tulip if era and Pyrus mains are given in detail, and with slight 
modification the results will hold good for the other species examined. 
The author finds that there is a general movement of starch from the 
more peripheral and exposed regions to the more deep-seated and pro¬ 
tected regions of the steins during the winter, and a return again in the 
spring to the cortex and the regions of growth. 

Further' studies are^ to follow on the condition of starch and other 
substances throughout the entire year. Two essential questions are 
being studied in connection with this subject—the determination of the 
behavior of leucoplastids in the starch-bearing cells in the steins of 
deciduous trees during the period of dormancy, and the part which the 
intercommunicating threads of protoplasm play in the transmission of 
starch. 
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Experiments on the transpiration of plants, A. Pagnoul (Bui, 
Sta. Agron. .Pas de Calais , 1898,21). 10-15, jig. 1).— Experiments are 
reported in which fescue grass was grown from March 30 to June 
21 under almost identical circumstances as to conditions, the only 
difference being that one pot was filled with a poor clay soil without 
fertilizer, and the other with a rich calcareous soil to which dried blood 
and nitrate of potash were added. The same degree of saturation of 
soil was constantly maintained. The grass was cut May 2, 27, and 
June 21, weighed and analyzed. The results obtained are tabulated. 
It appears that during the first period, 33 days, the plants in the poor 
soil transpired 1,190 gm. of water per gram of dry weight, as compared 
with a transpiration of 555 gm. in the rich soil In the second period 
the figures were 1,053 and 581 gm. of water per gram of dry weight, 
and for the last period 1,084 and 585 gm., respectively. The nitrogen 
content of the product of each pot was determined, and it was found 
that for each gram of nitrogen in the product of the poor soil 46 kg. 
of water was transpired, while in the rich soil 1 gm. of nitrogen was 
found for each kilogram of water given off. 

Sap pressure, W. Fig-doe ( Oesierr, Bot, Ztsckr ,, 48 (1898), Wo, 9 , 
pp, 359 , 360; abs . hi Jour . Boy, Micros, Sac. [London], 1899 , A To. 2, p, 
179), —According to the author, the phenomena of sap pressure differ 
widely in temperate and tropical climates. In Java, where these investi¬ 
gations were conducted, there is always, in contrast to the prevalent 
conditions in temperate climates, a positive sap pressure which varies 
greatly in intensity in different plants. In one instance a pressure of 
more than 8 atmospheres was noted, and not infrequently pressures as 
great as three times those in temperate climates were recorded. The 
sap pressure in a given plant may vary greatly in the course of 24 hours, 
these variations being due not only to periodicity but also to external 
factors, such as transpiration. 

Observations on the action of anesthetics on vegetable and 
animal protoplasm, J. B. Farmer and A. D. Waller ( Proc . Roy, 
8oc» London , 63 (1898), Wo, 395 , pp. 213-216 , dgms, 3). —The authors con¬ 
ducted a series of experiments to observe simultaneously and compar¬ 
atively the effect of certain anesthetics on vegetable and animal pro¬ 
toplasm. Two gas chambers were hr ranged through which anesthetic 
and other vapors could be passed, the first containing a leaf of Elodea 
canadensis • the other the sciatic nerve of a frog. The movements of the 
chlorophyll bodies in the leaf cells were observed and measured by one 
of the authors, while the other watched the readings of the deflections 
of the galvanometer. The several series of experiments are reported, 
from which it appears that the action of carbon clioxid was to produce 
an initial slight acceleration, followed speedily by a complete cessation 
of movement. If the carbon dioxid apparatus was disconnected and 
air passed through the cells the protoplasm in a few minutes began to 
' show signs of recovering. At first the movement was very slight. 
Later the movement was accelerated until the motion became more 
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rapid than normal. This was followed by slowing down to the normal 
speed. The nerve showed itself tinder the conditions of this experi¬ 
ment somewhat less sensitive to carbon dioxid than the plant* and the 
latter was still less sensitive than the active plasmodium of a inyxo- 
myeete. 

Ether vapor passed over the plant for 2 minutes caused a speedy 
arrest of all movements and a quiescent condition which persisted for 
some minutes. Recovery then ensued and the normal rate of move¬ 
ment was slowly regained’ If the ether vapor was insufficient to anes¬ 
thetize the nerve protoplasm, circulation was unaffected. The action 
of chloroform proved to be far more deadly than that of ether, all 
movement being arrested in less than a minute, and in 2 minutes 
causing death of the cell. When a much more diluted vapor of chloro¬ 
form was passed over the cell for 2 minutes recovery ultimately 
occurred. The action of ether and chloroform, especially the latter, 
was very marked in causing many of the chlorophyll granules, which 
had been previously almost restricted to the latter walls, to becofue dis¬ 
persed throughout the cell. 

On the influence of anesthetics on the formation of chlorophyll, 
E. G. Ieoboresoo and FI. Goupin ( Gompt. Bend. Acad . SeL Paris , 127 
(.1898 ), No. 22 , 1 ) 1 ). 884-887). —Experiments with wheat, vetch, white 
lupine, and buckwheat are reported in which series of plants were 
gro wn under bell jars, different amounts of ether and chloroform being 
added to the moist atmosphere. 

The quantity of anesthetics used was not sufficient to destroy the 
plants, the object being to investigate their retarding influence on the 
plants. The different seedlings used in the experiment were etiolated, 
having been grown in the dark, and after being placed in the bell jars 
were exposed to sunlight. It was found that the anesthetics were 
able for some time to prevent the production of chlorophyll in etiolated 
plants after being placed in the sunlight. If the amount of anesthetic 
was considerably reduced, the production of chlorophyll would be 
somewhat retarded, but would take place slowly. It was further found 
that the amount of the same anesthetic which, without killing the 
plant, produced a maximum effect on one plant varied within narrow 
limits on others. 

Chlorophyll assimilation of Limodorum abortivum, M* E. Grif¬ 
fon {Gompt Bend . Acad. Set Paris , 127 {1898), No, 23, pp. 973-976; abs . 
in Jour. Boy. Micros . Soc. [London], 1839, No. 2,pp* 178 , 179), —This ter¬ 
restrial orchid is regarded as intermediate between those which have 
green leaves and which also possess a myeorrhiza and the nonchloro- 
phyllous saprophytic species. Although this plant contains an abun¬ 
dance of chlorophyll, the chloroleucites are masked by a great quantity 
of a violet pigment in the stem, leaves, and all parts of the plant, and 
as a consequence it has but little power of decomposing carbon dioxid 
directly. On this account the respiration is said to be considerably in 
excess of the assimilation. 
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Action of gases on the currents of protoplasm and on cell 
division, P. Samassa ( VerJiandl. INaturldst. Ter., Heidelberg 1 6 (1898), 
No. 1; abs. in Jour . Roy. Micros. Soc. [Londm], 1899 , No. A p. 169).— 
From experiments conducted with the stamina! hairs of Tradescantia, 
pure oxygen was found not to accelerate the circulation of the proto¬ 
plasm, while hydrogen and carbon dioxid caused its complete suspen¬ 
sion, When no oxygen is present, the division of the nucleus does not 
take place. No cyclosis of the protoplasm is exhibited in the terminal 
cells of the hairs while dividing. 

Variation in Indian com when "brought from New York to 
Texas, H. Ness (Trans. Texas Acad . ScL r 2 (1898), No . 2,pp. 73-78). — 
In 1896 two varieties of sweet corn were planted at Cornell University, 
Ithaca, New York, and at College Station, Texas, and comparisons 
made at the end of the growing seasons. The same experiment was 
repeated the next season, 14 varieties of corn being planted in the two 
different places, and kernels from the same ears used in each case. 
A marked difference was noted in the height of the stalks, length and 
width of leaves, number of suckers, and number of ears’produeed. At 
the Texas Station there was a very great tendency on the part of all 
varieties of sweet corn to produce grains without the characteristic 
wrinkling. 

The measurements of the different varieties are given in tabular 
form, from which it appears that in nearly every case the stalks of the 
Texas-grown corn were about one-fourth shorter than those grown in 
New York, the leaves were narrower and shorter, there were a greater 
number of suckers, and the ears were somewhat larger and more 
numerous. 

In accounting for these differences, the author states that the varia¬ 
tion could not be attributed to differences i a temperature, soil, mois¬ 
ture, or rainfall, since they were practically the same for the growing 
period in the two places; but he thinks the difference is due to inten¬ 
sity of light, which is much greater in Texas than New York. He con¬ 
cludes that the main cause of the decrease in the size of stalks and 
leaves, and. increase in the number of ears of Indian corn when brought 
, from northern to southern latitudes, is the increased intensity in the 
light, and perhaps also the relatively greater increase of the more 
highly refrangible rays of light. 

Grasses, E. A. Smyth (Virginia Sta. Bui. 81, j pp. 101-214, Jigs . 6 ).—Popular descrip¬ 
tions are given of the principal characteristics of grasses, nature of their flowers, 
and the relationships of the "better known grasses which are found in the State. 

Statistical summary of spontaneous hybrids in the fi ora of Europe, E. G. Camus 
(Staii&iique sommaire desfaits d'hybridite constates dam Viimdue de lajlore Ewropeenne^ 
X897,.pp,19).—X catalogue of hybrids. 

Plants reputed poisonous to stock, F. M. Bailey (Agr. Jour. Queensland, 4 ( 1S99 ), 
No. 4^ j). 286, jd. 1).—Describes Praiia erect a, n lobe liaisons plant reputed as very 
'.■"poisonous to sheep. 

Motes on. the botany of cotton. Varieties of cotton grown in Egypt and the 
■■ .climatic conditions which affect them, G-. P. Foadks (Jour. Khedivial Agr. Sac. and 
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School A fir., 1 (IS99), Xo. 3,pp. 49-67 ).— General notes are given on the botany of ike 
varieties of cotton grown in Egypt, and of the varieties most in cultivation. The 
American sea island (Gossypium barbadense) seems to have been the original. 

Contributions to the life history of the genus Gnetum, J. Lotsy (Ann. Jar cl. Bot. 
Bnit&nzorg, 16 (1899), ]) f. l,pp. 46-114, pis. 10). 

Conspectus of the genus LiXinm, F. A. Waugh ( Bot lkiz87 (1899), Xos. 4,pp. 235- 
854; 5, pp, 840-360, figs. 14). —A revision is given of the wild and cultivated species of 
this genus, 64 species being recognized. 

Revision of the genera Montanoa, Ferymenium, and Zaluzaiiia, B. L. honiNSON 
and J. M. Gheenman (Proc. Auer. Acad. Arts and Sol,34 (1899), Xo. 20, pp. 507-434). 

Synopsis of the genus Verbesina, with an analytical key to the species, B.L. 
Robinson and J. M. Geeenhan (Proc. Amur. Acad. Arts and 8cL s 84 (1899), No*20,pp. 
534-566 ) 

On the variation in Picea excelsa, C. SsCHRoter ( Cebcr die Vieh/estaltigleit der 
Fichte (Picea excelsa). Zurich: Fast A Beer, 1S9S, pp. 130.pl. l,figs. 37). 

Poisonous toadstools, B. D. FIalsted (Amer. Gant, 30 (1S99), Xo. 331, pp. 389, 881 , 
figs. 3 ).— Notes on Amanita muscaria, A. phalloidcs, and A. verna. 

Poisoning due to mushrooms and means to be adopted against it, G. Aucax- 
GELi (Atti R. Accad. Peon. Agr. Georg. Firenze, 4. scr., 31 (1S9S), pp. 35; ahs. in Bot. 
Cmthl78 (1899), Xo. 5, pp. 188,133). — Notes are given of Amanita phalloides , J. pan- 
iherina , A. muscaria, Armillaria tumesceus, Boletus hirUlus , It. satanas , etc., and suggests 
antidotes as far as known. 

Plant anatomy from the standpoint of classification, C. Guffuoy {Bui. Soc. Bot. 
Frame, 45 (189S), Xos. 6-S, pp. 337-344). 

The dehiscence of the nutmeg fruit, J. M. Janse ( Ann.Jard.Bot. BuUenzory, 16 
(1899), pt. 1, pp. 17-45, pi 1). 

Studies on subterranean organs. 1, Composites of the vicinity of Manhattan, 
Kansas, A. S. Hitchcock (Trans. Acad. Sci. St. Louis, 9 (1899), Xo.l,pp.8,pl. 1). 

The relation of plant physiology to the other sciences, J. Wiesner (DieBezie- 
kiingen der Pfianzenphysiologie za den anderen Wissenschaften. Vienna: A. Raider, 1898). 

Notes on the chemical physiology of the tranks of trees, H. J. J. Vandevelde 
( Boi.Jaarl..Kruid . Genotsch. Do dan tea, Ghent , 10 (1899), pp. 14, pis. 3). 

On the physiological importance of furfuroids in the plant, J. Stoklasa (Bot. 
Centhl, 78 (1899), Xos. 6, pp. 161-170 ; 7, pp. 193-203). 

Phytochemical notes, P. Van Rqmburgii (Ann. Jard. Bot. Bnitenzorg , 16 (1899),pt. 
1,pp. 1-16 ).— Preliminary notes are given on the occurrence of acetone, methyl sali¬ 
cylate, methyl alcohol, and hydrocyanic acid in a number of plants, and of methyl 
cinnamate in Alpinia mala even sis. 

Investigations concerning the occurrence of red cell sap in plants, E.Oveig 
tox (Jahrlf. Jfm. Bot., 33 (1S99), Xo. 3, pp. 171-331 ).— See E. S. R., 11, p. 113. 

Selective absorption of mineral elements by plants, M. E. Deaioussy ( Conipt. 
Mend. Acad. Sci. Baris, 127 (1898), Xo. 23, pp. 970-973 ; abs. in, Jour. Mag. Micros. Soc. 
[London), 1899, Xo. 2,pp. 179, ISO). —It is stated that the author by growing very 
young plants in dilate mineral solutions was able to determine their selective power 
in the absorption of certain mineral elements. It was found among other things 
that the presence of potassium will greatly lower and even reduce to aero the 
absorption of sodium. 

Nitrogen assimilation (Agr. Dept. Unit'. Col., XotUngham [and] Midland Baity 
Tmt., Kingston, 1838, pp.4,pl. 1 ).— Contains and account of experiments in sand cul¬ 
tures on beans and clover. 

Can the agriculturist profitably use Alinit as a fertilizer? Exoeffer (Ztsohr. 
Lmulw . Ver. Rheinpreimcn, n. set., 16 (1899), Xo. 15,p. 133).— From data collected from 
various sources in which Alinit had been applied to more than 6,000 morgen, the 
author concludes it is impracticable to use it as a fertilize!'. 

On the influence of fungi on the form and characters of plants, T. Meehan 
(Proc. Acad.Xat.Sei. Philadelphia,1899,pt. l,pp. 108-110).—^oiea the modification in 
Euphorbias and Hepatica by iEcidiiim so that specific characters were obliterated. 
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Spore formation in Deiiiatin.111 pullulans, F. WEleini in s k y ( (Jen tbl. Baku n. Par., 2 . 
AM5 {1899), So. 9,pp. 297-303, jigs. 9 ). 

The action of some bacterial and animal toxins on plants, M. Consiglio 
(Arch. Hal . MoL, 29 (1898), So. S) . 

Effects of lightning on grapevines, L. Ravaz and A. Bonnet (Ami,» Boole Sat. 
Agr. Montpellier, 10 (1S9S),gyp. 321-286, pis. 3, jigs. 6). 

FEItMESTATIOl—BACTBBIOLOGY. 

Influence of oxygen on fermentation, GL Korff (Centhh Balct^u. 
Par.. 2. Abt., 4 {1898), If os. 11, pp. 465-472; 12, pp. 501-507; 13,pp.529- 
535 1 14, pp. 561-569; 15-16, pp. 616-627; abs. in Jour. Roy. Micros. Soc, 
[London], 1899, Xo. 2, p. 182 ).—Pure cultures of Saaz, Frohberg, and 
Logos yeasts were studied under different conditions of nutrition to 
ascertain the influence of oxygen on fermentation, fermentation energy, 
and reproductive power. The nutritive solutions used were of cane 
sugar or yeast water, and asparagiu. The following general conclusions 
were readied: 

Moderate aeration favors the reproductive energy and power of 
Saaz and Frohberg, but lessens that of the Logos yeast. The fermen¬ 
tation energy may be raised by moderate aeration in the Saaz and Logos 
or lessened in the Frohberg, and the fermenting power of Frohberg and 
Logos is increased by the same means, while in the case of Saaz moderate 
aeration is without influence. Oxygen increases the reproductive energy 
and also the reproductive power of the different yeasts, but dimin¬ 
ishes the fermentation energy and power in every case. Hydrogen 
or the total deprivation of oxygen inhibits the reproductive energy of 
Saaz and Logos, and is without influence on Frohberg yeast. It also 
causes a reduction of reproductive power, and either reduces the 
fermentation energy, as in Saaz and Frohberg, or is without influence. 
The fermenting power of Frohberg and Logos is increased in hydrogen, 
but it has no effect on Saaz yeast. 

Preparation of bacterial culture solutions in large quantities, 

A. Theoktistov {Sehlt.Khoz. i hyesov., 188 {18,98), Feb.,pp. 315-325 ).— 
Experiments were made during 1897, with a view of devising a method 
of sterilizing liquid nutritive media, whereby the essential drawbacks of 
the present method of sterilization should be obviated. The method 
adopted is based on the joint action of volatile chemical substances and 
a single heating to 100° C. Carbon disulphid, ether, and chloroform 
were selected as the most suitable volatile substances for introduction 
into the substratum to kill the micro-organisms and their spores with¬ 
out changing the nutritive media, ox at least- but slightly, and which 
could easily be removed by heating to a temperature not exceeding 
tha f of boiling water. The experiments were made with 0.5 per cent 
aqueous solution of Merck’s peptone and pure cultures of Bacillus 
. meserderieus vulgatus in bouillon. The fluids to be sterilized were 
placed in flasks in quantities of 500 to 1,000 cc. ? and 0.5 to 4 ce. of 
the volatile chemical added. The fluids were allowed to stand from 18 
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to 24 hours at room temperature, after which the flasks were heated 
to boiling, which was continued 5 to 20 minutes after the odor of the 
chemical disappeared. On cooling in thermostats to 28 or 29° the 
liquids proved to be perfectly sterilized. In order to ascertain whether 
the carbon disulphid, ether, or chloroform have affected the composition 
of the nutritive medium, cultures were made which developed normally 
in the usual time. Where chloroform was used the liquid retained its 
normal appearance, while ether and carbon distilphid caused the liquid 
to appear somewhat darkened or clouded, but did not a fleet the growth 
of the cultures. It was found that 0.5 ec. of carbon disulphid or ether 
were sufficient for sterilizing ! liter. In the case of chloroform, not less 
than 1 cc. was required, but on account of the expense the experiments 
with this volatile agent were not so exhaustive as in the other cases. 
The experiments were repeated on a larger scale, tin flasks containing 
15 liters of the liquid being used with equal success.— p* fireman. 

Influence of metals on bouillon cultures of bacteria, B. Isach¬ 
enko ( Selslc . TDto.z. i Lyesoi\, 189 (1898), Apr., pp. 35-42). — The solution 
of two questions .was sought: The influence of metals on the virulence 
of bacteria and on their growth and general activity. Bor the experi¬ 
ments Bacillus spermopMUmis was used. The following are the con¬ 
clusions of the author: In cases where the bouillon cultures must be 
kept in a metallic vessel for more than one month only vessels of iron, 
tinned iron (or tinned lead) are admissible, the purity of the tinning, 
i. e., freedom from lead, being immaterial. Nickel-plated, zinc, or zinc- 
plated iron vessels are absolutely unsuitable for growing and trans¬ 
porting bacteria. Copper apparatus and vessels can be used only for 
keeping the culture of the sterilized bouillon during a very brief time.— 
P. FIREMAN. 

The alcohol-producing enzym of the yeast plant, J. It Green 
(Ann. Bat.. 12(1898), Xo.4S y pp. 191-198 ).—In a previous paper (E. S. R. ? % 
p. 923), the author reports the inability to find the enzym described by 
Buchner in yeasts which were in a resting stage. In the present paper 
a report is given of continued investigations on this subject, from which 
it appears that yeast cells when active are able to secrete an enzym 
which can be extracted by means which are described. This enzym, 
when extracted, is capable of fermenting sugar solutions under condi¬ 
tions which prevent the activity of the living yeast. All the conditions 
of such fermentation are readily observed, such as the diminution of 
the sugar, production of carbon dioxid, and the formation of alcohol. 
The enzym is easily decomposed, and is only secreted by the cell dur¬ 
ing actual fermentation by the yeast. It is quickly decomposed when 
this activity ceases, so that the resting yeast does not yield it The , 
high pressures which were employed by Buchner were found to be 
unnecessary for the extraction of the enzym, the author finding low 
pressures of 5 atmospheres to the square inch more active than those 
obtained by the use of hydraulic pressure. 
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The proteolytic enzyin of Nepenthes, S. EL Yines {Ann, Boi n 
12 {18081 No. 48 , pp. 545-555).—In a previous paper (E. S. IL, 9, p. 
813), the author lias called attention to the presence of an enzyin in the 
pitchers of Nepenthes. He has followed up his investigations on this 
subject and states that the action of high temperatures and alkalis 
upon the enzyin confirmed the statement made in the previous paper 
regarding its great stability. While the activity of the enzym maybe 
diminished by exposure to high temperatures, or treatment with alkalies, 
it retains a sort of digesting power which can only he destroyed by 
relatively strong measures. It seems probable that the enzym is derived 
from a zymogen present in the gland cells. The presence of a true pep¬ 
tone among the products of digestion seems to indicate that it is a 
tryptic ferment mainly differing from trypsin of the pancreatic juice in 
requiring an acid medium for its digestive action. 

Cellulose enzyms, F. 0. Newcombe (Ann, Hot., 13 (1899), No, 
49 , pp, 49-81), —The author reports a number of experiments con¬ 
ducted with extracts made from barley malt; Aspergillus oryzw; cotyle¬ 
dons of Phoenix dactylifera } Lupinns albus , peas, and buckwheat; and 
the endosperm of P, dactylifera. The method of extracting these dif¬ 
ferent enzyms is given, and their reaction upon starch and the cell 
walls is described. The author briefly summarizes the results of his 
work as follows: 

“The enzym extracted from A, orystv attacks reserve cellulose witli greater inten¬ 
sity than it attacks starch. 

“The enzym from the cotyledons of seedlings of L. albus is very strongly cytoliy- 
drolytic hut very feebly amylohydrolytic. 

/‘'The enzym from the cotyledons of seedlings of P, dactylifera is very strongly 
cytoliy droly tic and very feebly amyloby droly tic, attacking starch a little more 
strongly than the extract of Lupinns does. 

“The enzym from the endosperm of P. dactylifera is very strongly eytoliydrolytic 
but amy lohy droly tic to a little less degree than the extract of Lupinns and to a con¬ 
siderably less degree than the enzym from the cotyledons of Plnenix. 

“The yery dilute enzym of the malt of Ifordeum vulgare m well as that of ( he 
other plants here considered attacks reserve cellulose; hence an enzy xn-solut i<m need 
not he strong to act on cell walls. 

“None of the 5 enzym extracts used in this work shows itself more than (he other 
extracts peculiarly suited to the solution of any one kind of reserve cellulose hero 
employed. 

“With all the ferments the walls at first become hyaline, appear gradually more 
and more transparent, and finally melt wholly away in solution. 

“The enzyms from A, albus and from P. dactylifera act oil starch so feebly and on 
reserve cellulose bo energetically that they are to bo regarded as, cytase as distin¬ 
guished from diastase.” 

Investigations on the biochemic production of sorbose, G. Ber¬ 
trand (Ann. Inst. Pasteur , 12 (1898), Wo. 6, pp. 385-399).— The author 
concludes from Ms investigations that sorbose, the sugar which was 
discovered by Pelouze in 1852 under the name “sorbine,” does not 
exist in the juice of the fruit of Sorbus aucuparia and allied species. 
On the other hand, it appears that it is produced by the oxidation of 
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sorbite under the influence of bacteria analogous to or identical with 
Bacterium xylinum. In making cultures of these bacteria in a medium 
containing sorbite the transformation of sorbite into sorbose is easily 
effected, and in many cases as much as 80 per cent of the theoretical 
amount is obtained. 

The principles of bacteriology, F. Heuppk, translated l>y E. O. Jordan ( London: 
Began Pauly Treubner, Trench cf* Co., 1S99). 

Bacteria and yeasts in agricultural practice, M. Hoffmann" (Balderien mid 
Helen in dev Praxis des Landwirthsehaftsbetriebes. Berlin: Paul Parey, 1899, pp. US Jigs. 
19; rev. in Centbl Baht. u. Par., 2. Abt., 5 (1899), No. 7,pp. 224,225).— According* to the 
review the author, who has been at different times connected with the experiment 
stations of Tharand, Halle, Koslin, etc., has prepared a very practical work treating 
of the life history of these organisms and describes their action. Among those 
described are soil bacteria, bacteria of stable manure, of nitrogen assimilation, of 
wine and similar fermentations, of milk, silage, bread, sauerkraut, and of numerous 
infectious diseases of animals. In the latter connection the use of various lymphs and 
cultures is explained at some length. 

Fermentation and germ life, J. Nelson (New Jersey Stas. Bid. 234, pp. 24, pis . 2 ).— 
The general nature of ferments and fermentation is given, with descriptions of the 
various organisms which cause these changes. The distribution of the organisms 
is commented upon, and various methods suggested for the control of fermentation. 
In the plates, microscopic reproductions are given of a number of forms of bacteria 
and other vegetable organisms which are concerned more or less with the subject 
in hand. 

Plain talks on bacteria as applied to farm problems, II. L. Russell (Hoard's 
Dairyman , SO (1899), No. 16, p. 312). —A popular article treating of bacterial dis¬ 
eases of plants. 

The phytogeny and polymorphism of bacteria, V. Gukgi (Sur la phylogenie et le 
polymorphisme des baetdries. Montevideo, 1S9S, pp. SS). 

On the effect of laboratory air on the growing of nitrobacteria, AY. Eullmaxn 
( Centbl. Bald. n. Par., 2. Abt., 5 (1899), No. 7,pp. 212-216), 

The action of “sorbose bacteria” on aldehydes, G. Bertrand (Bui. Mas. Hist. 
Nat [Paris'], ISOS , Nos. 6, pp. 293-295; 7, pp. 330-332). 

The influence of various forms of nitrogen on yeasts, Lange ( Wchnsehr. Bran., 
16 (1899), No. 5; ids. in Bot. Centbl, 78 (1899), No. 9, pp. 272,273). 

On the physiology and morphology of alcoholic ferments, E. C. Hansen (Jim. 
Microg., ISOS, No. 10, pp.305-322 ).— Treats of the vitality of alcoholic ferments, ami 
their variation in different media and when in a dry state. 

Olive fermentation, L. Navarro (Memoria relation a las enfermedades del olivo. 
Madrid: llaoul-Pmnt, 1898,pp. 153). 

Recent observations on the development of aromatic principles by alcoholic 
fermentation in the presence of certain leaves, G. Jacquemln ( Compt. Bend. A cad. 
Sci. Paris, 128 (2899), No. 6,pp. 369-371). 

Action of formaldehyde on enzyms and on certain proteids, C. L, Bliss and 
F. G. Novy (Jour. Expt Med., 4 (1899), No. l,pp. 47-80). 

On the distribution of enzyms in seeds with special reference to the enzyms 
of glyceride, 0. Lumia (Staz. Sper. Ayr. Ital, 31 (1898), No. 4,pp. 397-416). 

Conversion of mold fungi into alcohol yeasts, A. Jorgensen (Centbl Bald. n. 
Par., 3. Abt, 4 (1898), p.SGO; abs. in Jour. Roy. Micros. Soc. [London], 2890, No. 1, pp. 
65, 66). —In a preliminary communication on the genetic relation between alcohol 
yeasts and molds, the author states that the experimental proof of the conversion 
of a Dematinm into an alcohol yeast fungus and its reconversion into a mold has 
been attained. The conditions under which this conversion takes place are to appear 
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in a subsequent publication, as will also the conditions in which endogenous spores 
appear in the mold having all the characteristics of Dematkm pullulam. 

Concerning the work of various antiseptics on wine micro-organisms, W. 
Seifert ( Sonderabdr. Oesterr. Ckem. Zig1 (1898), No. 13-14,pp. 20). 

Investigations concerning wine yeasts and the use of pure cultures in wine 
making, V. IhsoLioisr (Stas. Spcr. Agr. Ital81 (1898), No. 1-3, pp. 81-110). 

Report on experiments with pure cultures of wine yeast in 1897, A. Nastukov 
(St. Petersburg: Ministry of Agriculture and Imperial Domains, 1898, pp. 19; rep. in SehJc. 
Khoz. i lAjemiK, 198 (1899), J<m.,p. 886). 

Contributions to the study of wine fermentation, V. Peglion (Stoss. Sper. Agr. 
Hal, 81 (1898), No. 8, pp. 828-334). 

The mamiitic fermentation of wine, W. Seifert ( Scperat . Allg. Wain Zig., 1808, 
pp- 

On the pasteurization of wine, U. Gayon (Prog. Agr. et Fit. (Ed. IAEA), 80(1899), 
No. 14, pp. 480-435). 


METEOROLOGY—CLIMATOLOGY. 

Proceedings of the Convention of Weather Bureau Officials, 
held at Omaha, Nebraska, October 13-14, 1898 ( TJ. 8. Dept. Agr., 
Weather Bureau Bui 24, pp. 184, pi 1 ).—Sixty-four officials of the 
Weather Bureau and 16 voluntary observers of the climate and crop 
sections were present at this convention. The topics discussed included 
the following: Relation between the Weather Bureau and the public, 
by F. J. Walz and G-. N. Salisbury; Forecasts best calculated to aid 
maritime interests of the Great Lakes, method of reaching those inter¬ 
ested, by H. J. Cox and N. B. Conger; Are the present warnings and 
displays by flag and lantern the best that can he devised for the 
Atlantic and Gulf coasts? by J. W. Smith and A. G. McAdie; Possibility 
of giving warnings of northers, cold waves, and heavy snows to stock- 
raising interests forty-eight hours in advance, by F* EL Brandenburg 
and E. J. Glass; Warnings of washouts, floods, cold waves, and heavy 
snowfalls for the benefit of transportation companies, by J. W. Smith 
and T. S. Outram; "What classes are most benefited by the forecasts ? 
Are they just what are needed! Are they properly disseminated and 
utilized? by J* R. Sage and H. 0. Bate; Long range forecasts: Can they 
be made with sufficient precision to be of general utility! by EL A. 
Hazen, P. Connor, and B. 8. Paguej Forecast distribution: Should the 
wording of the forecasts be confined to the vocabulary of the present 
logotype outfit? Is it advisable to extend the vocabulary of the logo¬ 
type outfit? by F. P. Chaffee and G. M. Chappel; River and flood 
service, by R. J. Hyatt and L. M. Pin dell; Should warning messages 
(Form 1043 0) be of some distinctive color to more readily attract atten¬ 
tion,! by S, W. Glenn and T. R. Jennings; Relation of the Weather 
Bureau to the Department of Agriculture, by E. B. Calvert; West 
Indian hurricane service, by W. L. Moore; Possibilities of the weather 
service on the Pacific Coast: Value of Mount Tamalpais observations, 
by W.H.Hammon and B. S. Pague; Some rain-producing processes, 
by E. B, Garriotfc; Relations with the press, commercial bodies, and 
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scientific organizations—how promoted, by E. A. Beals and A. F. Sims; 
Meteorological statistics: Howto improve them that they may meet 
the needs of the medical profession, hydraulic and sanitary engineers, 
promoters of irrigation projects, etc., and does the present monthly 
section report meet such needs? by E. W. McGann and W. M. Wilson; 
Some notes on agricultural meteorology, with special reference to the 
rainfall element, by 0. E. Linney; Effect of forest clearing and culti¬ 
vation upon (1) water supply and soil, (2) rainfall, (3) temperature, by 
W. M. Fulton and G. N. Salisbury; Is the weather map appreciated and 
understood by the masses? Would not the postal-card weather fore¬ 
cast prove a satisfactory substitute for the map, except where it is used 
for the purposes of study and instruction? by E. B. Calvert and T. F. 
Townsend; Primary work on meteorology for the use of schools, by P. 
Connor; Should not certain important Weather Bureau stations, the 
duties of which cover a wide range of work, be designated stations of 
instruction for newly appointed observers ? by J. W. Smith and 0. F. R. 
Wappenhaus; Climate and crop service weekly bulletins: Should 
remarks of correspondents be published as supplementary to general 
discussion ? Should weekly reports of temperature and rainfall be tele¬ 
graphed to section centers from selected voluntary stations? by A. E, 
Hackett and J. B. Marbury; Frost fighting, by A. G. McAdie; Aerial 
observations, by G. B. Wurtz, G. H. FToyes, and J. 0. Piercy; Should 
not a book providing for a permanent record of meteorological observa¬ 
tions for a prolonged period be furnished to the section centers for their 
use and for voluntary stations? by G. A. Loveland and J. W. Bauer; 
Atmospheric moisture and artificial heating, by W. M. Wilson; Should 
not a book be provided suitable for keeping record of the issue of instru¬ 
ments and fiags to voluntary observers? by E. G. Allen and B. H. 
Bronson; Are changes in the present forms (1053 and 1051) for report¬ 
ing weekly climate and crop conditions advisable? by 0. E. Linney and 
A. J. Mitchell; Should compensation be allowed persons not in the 
employ of the Bureau while learning station duties to enable them to 
properly perform such duties in cases of emergency? by D. Cuthbertson 
and G. E. Franklin; Professor Marvin’s weighing rain and snow gauge, 
by W. W. Carlisle; Interchange of standard climatic data, by A. G. 
McAdie; Studies of climate, by F. J. Walz; Voluntary stations: Their 
object and collateral functions, by A. J. Mitchell; Snow and ice meas¬ 
urements, by H. Volker; Benefits of the Weather Bureau to western 
Nebraska,, by J. 0. Piercy; Development of the daily weather map, by 
E. B. Calvert; Establishment and inspection of voluntary, river, and 
cotton-belt stations, by J. B. Marbury; Storm signals on the Great 
Lakes, by J. H, Cox; Can long-range weather forecasts be made with 
any degree of accuracy or profit? by A. B. Crane; The weather as a 
topic of conversation, by A. S. Bren die; Distribution of forecasts by 
mail, by P. F. Lyons; Utility of hygrometric observations, by A. Pen¬ 
nell and EL A. Hazen; Wind vanes, by 0. P. Croak; Forecasts of 
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probable temperatures, by I. M. Cline; An official of the Weather 
Bureau: His duties and qualifications, by B. S. Pague. 

The climate of the Congo (Nature, 59 (1899), No. 1587, p. 564).— This 
is a brief note on a work by A. Lancaster and E. Meuleman entitled Le 
dimat du Congo, published in 1898. The temperature of this region 
is very uniform throughout the year, being as a rule about 80° F. in 
the afterntoon and 68° at night. The distinctive feature of the climate 
is the rainfall. The rainy season commences early in October and ends 
about the middle of May. The division into wet and dry seasons be¬ 
comes less clearly defined as the distance from the sea increases and 
from the equator decreases. The rainfall is nowhere exceptional. Thun¬ 
derstorms occur frequently in the interior—at all seasons in the equa¬ 
torial region, only during the rainy season in the south and west. 

On the photochemical climate of the Arctic regions, Wiesner 
(Eot. Centbl,, 75 (1898), No. 8, pp. 238-235). —A brief resume is given of 
a paper by the author, in which the results of his investigations on the 
climate of high latitudes are stated. It is claimed that at Tromso and 
Advent Bay the intensity of light is greater than at Vienna or Cairo 
for the same elevation of the sun and equally cloudy skies. At Advent 
Bay there was found little difference between the intensity of the light 
in the forenoon and afternoon. Usually the intensity of light in the 
afternoon lias been found the greatest. During August the intensity 
of the light was 2.5 times that at Vienna when the sun was at the same 
elevation, namely, from November to February, The bearing this has 
upon plant growth is to be given in a subsequent paper. 

Meteorological observations, J. E. Ostrander and A. C\ Monaiian (Massachu¬ 
setts Match Sta. Met. Buis. 121,122,123, pp. 4 each). —The usual summaries of observa¬ 
tions, with general notes on the weather during January, February, and March, 
1899. The precipitation during February and March was considerably above the 
normal. 

Meteorology, C. II. Pettee (New Hampshire Sta. Bill. 59, pp. 310-219), —General 
notes on the weather and a monthly and annual summary (July, 1896-June, 1898) of 
observations on temperature, precipitation, cloudiness, and prevailing winds. The, 
mean temperature for the year 1897-98 was 15.9 J F., the precipitation 11.8 in. The 
year was characterized by a large but uniformly distributed precipitation. 

Meteorological data and bloom notes, W. B. Alwood and II. L. Price ( Virginia 
Sta „ Bui. 82, pp. 117-127, charts 2). —This is a summary of observations made at the 
station since 1893 and comprises tabulated data for temperature, pressure, precipi¬ 
tation, cloudiness, and direction of the wind for each month, 1893-1898, and a record 
for the same years of the bloom periods of 2 varieties of pears, 3 of plums, 2 of cher¬ 
ries, and 1 each of apples, raspberries, blackberries, currants, and dwarf juneberries. 

The monthly precipitation and the maxima, minima, and mean temperatures are 
charted. 

Meteorological summary for Laon, France, for the year ending November 
30, 1898, L. Gaillot (Bui. Sta . Agron. Aisne, 1898, pp. 7-19). 

Observations on rainfall and temperature in the Department of Gironde, 
France, June, 1897, to May, 1898, G. Fa yet (Append, to Mem. Soc. Sol Phys. et Nat. 
Bordeaux , 5. ser., vol . 4 ).— The observations are tabulated and discussed in detail. 

Observed variations in the velocity of the wind, F. Houdaille and Desmou¬ 
lins (Ann. Bcole Nat. Agr . Montpellier, 10 (1897-98), pp. 48-56, pis. 2, jig. 1). —Data for 
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variations in velocity during the year are given and the amount of the force of the 
wind utilized by windmills is discussed. The work of the mill and pump used, 
measured by water raised, was 31,380,000 km. per 1 square meter of mill surface 
during an annual period of 31,536,000 seconds, the pump utilizing 0.7 of the force of 
the mill. 

Researches on the movement of the winds of the southern Cdvenues to the 
Mediterranean, F. Hoitdaille {Ann. Hcole Nat. Ayr. Montpellier, 10 {1897-98), pp. 
5-47, figs. 10). 

Climate and crop report, season of 1898, Alaska section, H. L. Ball ( U. S. 
Dept. Ayr., Weather Bureau Doc. 188, pp. 7). —Reprinted from Monthly Weather 
Review, 26 (1898), No. 12 (E. S. R., 10, p. 1018). 

Frost; When to expect it and how to lessen the injury therefrom, W. H. 
Hahm’on ( U. S. Dept. Ayr., Weather Bureau Bui. 28, pp. 87). —This is a revised reprint 
of an earlier bulletin on this subject (E. S. R., 8, p. 109). 

International cloud studies, 1896-97. Observations in Sweden {Etudes Inter¬ 
nationales des niiaycs, 1896-97. Observations et mesures de la Suede. Upsala : A lead. 
Botch., 2 v., pp. 29-\-108, pi. 1 ). 

On the blue color of the sky and sea, R. Abegg { Naturw. Rundschau , 14 {1899), 
No. 18, pp. 157,158). 

On the cause of the blue color of the sky, W. Spring {Bui. Acad. Boy. Sci. 
Bely., 3. ser., 36 {1898), p. 504; dbs. in Naturw . Rundschau, 14 {1899), No. 15, p. 189). 

An elementary treatise on practical and agricultural meteorology {TraitcSU- 
meniaire de mctmroloyie pratique et agricole, suivi de notions cosmographie. Chambery: 
Berlin, pp. 64, figs. 5). 
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Moisture of soil in relation to the crops under cultivation and 
to the climatic conditions, T. Lokot ( Selslc. Khoz. i Lyesov ., 191 
{1898), Nov., pp. 305-847; Deo., pp. 517-582). —This article is based upon 
data obtained in the Poltava Experiment Field during the last 3 or 4 
years, almost 2,000 determinations of moisture being made annually. 
In view of the fact that in order to judge of the adequacy of the mois¬ 
ture of a soil as determined by analysis it is necessary to know the 
minimum of moisture which will supply the demand of plants for tran¬ 
spiration, the author tried to establish this minimum for the soil of the 
Poltava Experiment Field. This he assumes (for the present) to be 
double the maximum hygroscopic!ty of the soil, which was found to be 
5 per cent. 

During the 3 years, 1895-1897, the moisture was determined on the 
most important plats of the field under the following conditions: On 
fallow land which had been uncultivated for many years, on plats 
occupied by perennial grasses, on alfalfa fields in 5-course and 10-course 
rotations, on plats under maize as compared with plats under cereals 
and broad-leaved plants, on fallow fields, and on fields under winter 
and spring cereals. A record of meteorological conditions was kept at 
the same time. Samples for the estimation of moisture were taken at 
the following depths: 0-to 5.25, 5.25 to 10.5, 10.5 to 15.75, 15.75 to 21, 
21 to 28, 28 to 35, 35 to 42, 42 to 49, 49 to 56, 56 to 63, and 63 to 70 in. 
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Determinations were made for every plat from 3 to f> times during the 
growing period. The mean results were found to vary as follows: 

Moisture content of soils under different conditions . 


On fallow land, in tlie steppe... 

In the forest. 

On plowed plats .. 

On plats covered with sod. 

Under gramineous plants...... 

Under papilionaceous plants... 
In 5-course rotation: 

Alfalfa, plowing 7 in. deep . 
Alfalfa, plowing 14 in. deep 
Corn, plowing 7 in. deep ... 
Corn,plowing 14 in.deep... 

Corn, fertilized plats. 

Corn, unfertilized plats_ 

Alfalfa, plowing 14 in. deep. 
Alfalfa, plowing 7 in, deep . 

Alfalfa, fertilized plats. 

Alfalfa, unfertilized plats.. 
In 10-course rotation: 

Alfalfa. 

Fallow. 

Spring ’wheat. 

Winter wheat. 

Beets.... 

In 8-eourse rotation: 

Spring wheat... 

Beets. 


Per cent, 


13.01 

In 8-course rotation—Continued, 

13.62 


16.04 

Buckwheat..... 

13. 85 

In old 3-coiirs6 rotation: 

12.69 

Spring crop fields... 

12.33 

Winter crop fields.. 

Fallow crop fields. 

14.32 

Black fallow, plowing 10.5 in. 

14. 36 

Black fallow, plowing 5.25 in. 

15.75 

Green tallow, unfertilized, plowing 

15.53 


15.83 

Green fallow, unfertilized, plowing 

15.31 

5.25 in....... 

13.68 

Winter crop field, tinder rve .. 

13.63 

■Winter croi> field, under wheat.... 

13.05 

Winter crop field, fertilized fallow. 

12.85 

Winter crop field, unfertilized fal¬ 
low . .. . .. 

12.70 

Winter crop field, black fallow_ 

15.50 

Spring crop field, under wheat. 

13. 63 

Spring crop field, under oats. 

13. 76 

First 3-course rotation: 

14.73 

Black fallow.... 

Early fallow. 

14.52 

Middle fallow. 

14.27 

Late fallow —... 


Pei* cent. 


I f) . 0 4 
14.28 

14. 37 
14.40 

16. 40 

17. 51 
17. 76 

17.00 


16. 33 
15. 21 
16.31 
15.47 


15 ,11 
16. 70 
10.28 
16.18 

16. 81 
16.82 
15. 99 
15.17 


—P. FIREMAN. 

Second report on the work in studying the fertility of soils, 
S. BogkdanoY f SelsTc. Khoz. i Lyesov191 (1898), Nov,, pp, 387-444; 
Dec*, pp* 499-516).—In an earlier article the author described investi¬ 
gations regarding the fertility of soils carried out by him and his 
associates in the agricultural laboratory of the Kiev University, the 
principal conclusions from which were that it is possible to determine, 
by chemical analysis, the amounts of nitrogen and phosphoric acid 
assimilable by oats in a soil. The assimilable nitrogen was determined 
as follows: The soil, containing about 50 per cent of the available 
moisture which it was capable of bolding, was kept for 48 hours in a 
thermostat at 30° O,, and the nitrogen as ammonia (and in related 
forms) and as nitric acid was determined. Seventy-five per cent of 
this nitrogen was assumed to be assimilable by oats in the following 
vegetation period under favorable circumstances, For the determina¬ 
tion of the phosphoric acid assimilable by oats the soil was digested 
with a 2 per cent acetic acid solution in the ratio of 1 part of the soil 
to 4 parts of the acid during 24 hours, and all the phosphoric acid 
extracted was assumed to be assimilable by oats in the vegetation 
period immediately following. 

These methods were based on experiments carried out prior to 1896 
with a number of soils on which oats were cultivated with and without 
fertilizers. In 1896 and 1897 the conclusions were confirmed by the 
results of a series of experiments on other soils. The tests were 
made m zinc pots, according to Wagner’s method, though with some 
modifications. 
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With a view to testing the applicability of the results obtained by 
this method with one crop to others, experiments were made with 
barley, millet, peas, and white mustard on the same soils on which oats 
had been cultivated before. It was found that as regards nitrogen and 
phosphoric acid the results with oats gave correct indications of the 
requirements of other plants. The author is inclined to think that 
with a. given soil fertility, various plants develop differently in corre¬ 
spondence with the peculiarities of their morphological and anatomical 
structure, chemical composition, etc., but not because they do not avail 
themselves in the same way of the fertility of the soil. 

Further experiments which extended over 2 or 3 years showed that 
a laboratory investigation of the fertility of the soil furnished a basis 
for sound conclusions as to the yields for 2 to 3 years following. 

For determining the available constituents of the soil the author 
recommends, as a result of his- investigations, the use of an aqueous 
extract obtained by shaking 1 part of soil with 100 parts of water. 
Such an extract contains at least as much phosphoric acid in solution 
as is dissolved by a 2 per cent acetic acid solution (soil and acid in the 
ratio of 1:4) and also potash and lime, and apparently the other con¬ 
stituents, in sufficient quantities. The aqueous extracts were prepared 
by shaking the soil with water for 48 hours, and then filtering with 
suction through funnels closed with porous clay plates. A perfectly 
clear solution was thus obtained.—p. eireman. 

A rapid method for the determination of the amount of solu¬ 
ble mineral matter in a soil, T. H. Means (Amer. Jour . ScL, 4. ser 
7 (1619,9), No. 'id, pp. 264-266 ).—This method, which has been worked 
out in the Division of Soils of this Department, u is practically a means 
of determining the specific electrical conductivity (or resistance) of 
the solution between the soil grains. When this is known, the amount 
of any salt which will -produce this same conductivity may be calcu¬ 
lated from published tables of the conductivity of salt solutions.” The 
apparatus required and the method followed have already been described 
in bulletins of the Division of Soils (E. S. XL, 9, p. 535 ; 10, p. 30). Direc¬ 
tions for making salt determinations in soils are given in this article. 

The method has been found to offer special advantages for the study 
of irrigated districts and alkali soils 1 since the apparatus necessary can 
readily be carried in the field and 2 men can examine from. 60 to 100 
samples of soil in a day. 

Action of very dilute acid solutions on the phosphates of the 
soil, T. EL SchloesinGt, Jr. (Gompt Bend Acad 8ci. Paris , 128 
(1899)] No. 16, pp. 1004-1007; a,Its. in Jour. (Jhem. Soe. [ London J, 76 
(1899), No. 440 , II , p. 449 ).—In the author’s experiments 10 to 20 gm. of 4 
different soils were treated with X liter of water unacidulated or con¬ 
taining JFrom 0 to over 20,000 mg. of nitric acid, (N 8 O a ). After rotation 
in a horizontal position for 10 hours, the acidity and phosphoric acid 
and iron contents of the solutions were determined. It was found that 

1 U. Dept. Agr«, Division of Soils Bui. 14' (E. S. lb, 10, p. 1020). 
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up to a certain point (100 to 200 mg. per liter) the amount of phos¬ 
phoric acid dissolved varied with the concentration of the add. 
.Beyond this a further addition of acid did not decidedly increase the 
amount of phosphoric acid dissolved until the acid became quite con¬ 
centrated (1 gin. per liter). The phosphates of calcium, magnesium, 
and the alkalis were dissolved out during the first stage, the extract 
containing only traces of iron. When the second-stage was entered, 
however, the iron began to be freely dissolved. The soils which yielded 
the most phosphoric acid to the dilute acid (100 to 200 mg. N 2 0 5 per 
liter) were those whose phosphoric acid proved most soluble in water. 

The daily heat exchange in the soil and the radiation of heat 
between the earth and the atmosphere, T. Homen (l)er tiigliehe 
Warmeumsatz in Boden mid die Wdrmestrahhmg zwisehen Himmel und 
Erie. Leipsic: Wilhelm Engelmann, 1897, pp. 147; noted in Phys. Rev., 
8 (189$), No. 4 , p. 254). —This volume presents the results of researches 
at the University of Helsingfors upon solar radiation and the daily 
interchange of heat between, the earth and the atmosphere. 

The experiments, which ran through several summers, u included 
daily measurements and, for periods of many days, hourly measure¬ 
ments of the temperature of the upper layers of the earth’s crust. 
Headings were taken at 10 different depths beneath the surface, vary¬ 
ing from 1 to 70 cm., in sandy soil, in clay soil, beneath the vegetation 
of moorland and meadows, in granite rock, and in the waters of a 
small lake. Corresponding measurements were taken in the air at 
heights above the surface running to 10 meters. Determinations of the 
formation of dew with estimates of the amount of heat thus set free 
were likewise carried on, and measurements were made of the direct 
radiation from the sun, of that from the open heavens, and of the 
return radiation from the earth’s surface,” A special form of thermom¬ 
eter was used for the measurements of soil temperatures. For the 
measurements of radiation a modification of Angstrom’s instrument 1 
was employed. The temperature readings are plotted on a large scale. 

Contribution to the study of the forms and conditions under 
which the chlorin of the soil ordinarily enters plants, P. Pichaed 
(Oompt. Bend. Acad . ScL Paris, 128 (1899), No. 10, pp. 615-1)17; abs . 
in Rev. ScL, 4. ser11 (1899), No. 11, pp. 840). —The investigations here 
recorded were undertaken to determine the forms and conditions under 
which the chlorin of the soil enters into growing tobacco. Five series 
of pot experiments were made with 2 varieties of tobacco on (1) sand 
charged with clilorids (0.5 to 2 gm. per kg.) receiving (a) organic fertiliz¬ 
ers (b) nitrates; (2) artificial soils poor in potash and chlorin, fertilized 
as In (l); (8) artificial soils rich in potash, poor in chlorin, fertilized as 
in (1); (4) natural soils well supplied with potash and organfc nitrogen, 
poor in chlorin, fertilized with nitrates; (5) same as (4) except kept in 
; diffused light, the first 4 series of experiments being conducted in sun¬ 
light. Samples of tobacco grown under these conditions, as well as by 

J See Phys. Row, vol. 1, p. 365. 
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planters on various Rinds of soil containing from 0.28 to 0,7 gin. of 
chlorin per kilogram, were subjected to chemical analysis. 

It was found that the chlorin content of the tobacco increased with 
the amount in the soil. Only the chloride, of potassium and sodium 
were found in appreciable amounts in the tobacco, the chlorid of potas¬ 
sium largely predominating. The amount of chlorin in the tobacco 
increased with the amount of potash in the soil. There was found as 
high as 11.23 per cent of potassium chlorid in the leaves of tobacco, the 
proportion in the stems being less and in the roots still smaller. On 
soils rich in ehlorids tobacco appears to store up potassium chlorid in 
large quantities. Chlorid of sodium is taken up less readily by tobacco. 
In fact, it is not likely to appear in the plant unless it is present in the 
soil in large amounts. The most careful examination of the tobacco 
failed to detect the presence of any salt of sodium except the chlorid. 
The author suggests that in contact with the roots tlie potash replaces 
sodium in combination, with chlorin, the potassium chlorid being taken 
up by the plant while the salts of sodium remain in the soil. It was 
observed in these investigations that a decrease in the amount of the 
nitrates of the soil was accompanied by an increase of the chlorin in 
the tobacco, and vice versa. 

Is iodin present in the air? A. Gautier (Compt. Rend . A cad. ScL Paris, IAS (1899), 
No. 11,pp. 643-649). —Examinations of the air of Paris, of woodland, high mountains, 
and. of the sea led to the conclusion that iodin derived from the decomposition of 
alkaline iodids is not present in the air in appreciable quantities. There was a certain 
amount of iodin present, especially in sea air, in the form of suspended organic 
matter. 

Microscopy of drinking water, G. C. Whipple (New York: John Wiley A Sons, 
1899, 1. cd., pp. 300, ill.). 

Microscopic water analysis, C. Mez ( Mikroskopische Wassersanalyse. Berlin: 
Julius Springer , 1S9S. 

On the influence of electricity on the oxygen content of water, O. Berg and 
K. Knauthe (Naturw. Rundschau, .13 (1899), Nos. 31, pp. 601-064; 33, pp. 675-677).— 
Under the influence of electricity the Oxygen consumption in water is accelerated. 
This is shown in tlio increased activity of electrolytic processes, such as the fixing 
of the nitrogen of the air. 

On the industrial sterilization of potable waters by means of ozone, Marmiee 
and Abraham ( Compt . Rend. Acad. ScL Paris, 138 (1899), No. 17, pp. 1034,1035 ; Rev. 
8m. [Paris'], 4. ser., 11.(1899), No. 30, pp. 635-637). 

Some Nevada soils, N. E. Wilson (Nevada Sta. Bui. 89, pp. 80). —“This bulletin is 
intended as a forerunner of a more exhaustive work on the soils and irrigation waters 
of the State of Nevada. A general survey of the State, for this purpose, is under con¬ 
sideration and it is hoped it can be carried out in the near future. 77 Chemical analysis 
of 26 samples of typical soils collected in different parts of the State are reported, 
and the origin, classification, and composition of soils in general are discussed. 

Alkali lands, M. Whitney and T. XL Means (U. 8. Dept. AgrFarmers’ Bui. 88, 
pp. 33, fig. f).—This is essentially a summary of Bulletin 14 of the Division of Soils 
(E. S. K., 10, p. 1026), discussing conditions in the Yellowstone Valley, rainfall and 
seepage, how salt determinations are made, kinds of soils in the valley, salt content 
of the soils, and effect of underdrainage in removing the salts. 

The soil, E. Hotter ( Bodenkunde. Graz: Landes- VersuchsstaUon , 1899, pp. 36 ). —An 
elementary treatise on the origin, formation, and properties of soils. 
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On soil management, A. An stadt ( Fii hling’s L an die. Ztg., 48 (1899) , No. S, pp. 397- 
309 ).—Tills is a general discussion of the exhaustion of soils under different rota¬ 
tions. The general conclusion is reached that a record of the income and outgo of 
the fertility of the soil is not always a reliable guide in practice, since in many cases 
it is necessary to return moro of the fertilizing constituents than the crops grown 
remove, in order to maintain and increase the productive capacity of the soil. 

On the loss of plant food in cultivated soils, E. Wollny (Dent. Landw. Presses 30 
(1893), Nos. 34, p. 383; 36, p. 413; 37, pp. 434, 423). 

Contribution to the chemical study of the alluvial soils of Lodi, (I, Fascetti 
and F. Ghigi (Stas. Sper. Agr. Ital., 32 (1899), No. 1, pp. 131-136). 

Minutes of the forty-first meeting of the Central Moor Commission, Decem¬ 
ber 12-14, 1898 (ProtoJcoll dvr 41 Siizimg der Central-Moor-Commission. Berlin, 
1899, pp. IY4 r 2l64 r 3S-p-8A‘31, pis. 10 ).—Most of the experimental work referred to in 
this report has already been noted (E. S. 10, pp. 931,1022). 

The moor soils of Westphalia, G, Baselhoff and H. Bbeme (Die Jlmdelwden 
Westfalens. Berlin, 1S39, pp. 31, dgim. 3 ).—This is the first part of this treatise and is 
devoted to the moors of Dormen. It discusses the general properties, the mechanical 
and chemical composition, and the reclamation of these soils. A topographical map 
gives the location of the soils, and diagrams show the physical characteristics of the 
soils. 


FERTILIZERS. 

The action of organic nitrogen, particularly of barnyard manure, 
as a fertilizer, T. Pfeiffeb, E. Franks, O. Lbmmbrmann, and H. 
SCHILLBACH (Landw, Yers. Stat51 (1899), No. 4-5,pp,,249-310 ).—The 
work of other investigators, especially that of Maercker and Wagner, 
is reviewed at some length, and pot and field experiments by the authors 
during 3 years (1895-1897) are reported. 

The soil used in both the pot and the field experiments was sandy 
and poor in nitrogen. In the pot experiments the crops grown were 
oats and mustard in 1895, carrots in 1896, and oats again in 1897; the 
fertilizers tested were nitrate of soda, sulphate of ammonia, ground 
horn, dried blood, meat and bone fertilizer, and barnyard manure with¬ 
out preservative and preserved with sulphuric acid and calcium car¬ 
bonate. In the field experiments the rotation was potatoes, winter rye, 
mustard, and carrots; the fertilizers tested were nitrate of soda and 
barnyard manure. Fertilizers were not applied after the first year. 

Ground horn, dried blood, and barnyard manure showed a higher 
fertilizing value in the pot experiments than was obtained by Wagner 
in similar experiments, as the following table shows: 


Fertilizing value of different forms of organic nitrogen. 


Fertilizer. 

. Effectiveness,-taking ni 
trate of soda as K)0. 

In these ex¬ 
periments. 

In Wagner’s 
experiments. 

Ground li orn ..... 

Per cent. 

Per emit. 

ti!i 

Dried blood......... 

85 

ilCn 

til) 

Barnyard manure withou preservative. 


Barnyard manure preserved with sulphuric acid... 

55 41) 
,15 J 


Barnyard manure preserved with calcium carbonate... i 
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The after effect of the fertilizers was found to be considerable and 
1 was taken into account in estimating the fertilizing value of the differ¬ 
ent materials. The unpreserved manure, which showed an effectiveness 
of 46 per cent in the pot experiments, was found to have a fertilizing: 
value of 92 to 93 per cent in the held experiments. This difference is 
believed to be due to the better aeration in the field than in the pots. 

The after effects of the manures were not noticeable in the field after 
the second year. 

Since in the field experiments the nitrogen of the manure was almost 
as effective as that of the nitrate of soda, even when applied at the 
rate of about 27 tons per acre, denitrification could not have gone on 
there to any marked extent. The poorer results in the pots may liave 
been due to increased denitrification in the less thoroughly aerated! 
soil. 

Experiments on the treatment of manure with acid superphos¬ 
phates, E. Marre and L. Boyer [Prog. Ayr. et Vit. (Ed. L\Est), 29 
(1899), No. 14, pp. 441-445). —In these experiments the manure from 2 
cows (from January 18 to March 8) was treated, morning and night., 
with 1 kg. of 14 to 16 per cent superphosphate, and that from 2 other 
cows with 1 kg. of the same superphosphate to which was added 10(3 
gm. of sulphuric acid (53° Baume). The manure received otherwise 
identical treatment, remaining in heaps until April 19. The two lots 
were then applied at the rate of 56,006 kg. per hectare to parallel plats 
of soil very rich in phosphoric acid and potash, on which potatoes were 
grown. The yield was decidedly less on the plat to which manure 
treated with acidulated superphosphate had been applied than on that 
receiving nonacidulated manure. 

The manurial value of Nile mud, W. 0. Mackenzie (Jour. JiheiL 
Agr . Soc. and School Agr1 (1899), No. 3,pp. 99-104, figs.2). — a In Upper 
Egypt, where the basin system of irrigation is employed, the land 
receives yearly a deposit of Kile mud, which enriches the soil.” From 
the amount and chemical composition of the sediment carried by the 
Kile water at different seasons the fertilizing value of this mud is com¬ 
puted. A comparison of the fertilizing matter supplied by the irrigat¬ 
ing water with the fertilizer requirements of different crops indicates 
that— 

u Nile mud <loes not supply a sufficient amount of nitrogen for the use of 1 nitrogen 
consuming 7 crops, hut the growth of herseem [Leguminous plants] may, in part at 
least, supply this deficiency. 

“Nile mud supplies sufficient quantities of phosphoric acid and potash for tin© 
growth of fair crops of cotton, wheat, harley, maize, beans, and potatoes, hot doe® 
not do so for sugar cane, herseem, and berseem hagazi [alfalfa], though if the two 
latter crops are consumed by cattle on the land they may he left out of considera¬ 
tion ” 
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Liming, 0. W. Burkett (New Hampshire Sta. Bui. 59, pp. 178-182 ).— 
Lime (1 ton per acre) was applied to ail old meadow in connection with 
commercial fertilizers. The increase due to the liming is shown in the 
following table: 


Increase in yield of hay due to liming, ,7897-98• 



1897. 

! 

1898. 

Average. 


Pounds. 
4,520 i 
8,480 j 

Pounds. 
1,760 
1,000 

Pounds. 

3,140 
2,540 



1,040 

160 

600 

Muriate of potash and acid phosphate with lime....................... 

4,440 
8, 300 

2, 080 

1,440 

3, 2(50 
2, 400 

Muriate of potash and acid phosphate without lime..... 

Tpm’Pusft drift to lim« ... ....... _. _ __..... 

I, 080 

G40 

| 800 

Muriate of potash, acid phosphate, and nitrate of soda, with lime. 

Muriate of potash, acid phosphate, and nitrate of'soda, without lime.. 

Tmvpftasftdue to 1 hue.__..........._..........._...... 

4,280 
3, 800 

2, 520 
2, 520 

8,400 
3,160 

480 

1 " 

240 


I. 


u From these results it is evident that the lime lias been more effective 
in the first season’s growth.” 

In an experiment of the same kind on corn for silage the increase 
due to liming was 4,640 lbs. per acre, the total yield with lime being 
16,820 lbs. per acre. 

'Tests by Wheeler’s method (E. S. E., 9, p. 640) of the reaction of the 
soil of the different fields of the college farm are reported. Most of 
the soils were found to be acid. 

Thomas slag vs. redondite as a fertiliser, 0. W, Burkett (New 
Hampshire Sta . Bui . 59, pp. 189,190 ).—In 1897 and 1898 comparative 
tests of Thomas slag (160 lbs. per acre), raw redondite (80 lbs. per acre), 
and roasted redondite (40 lbs. per acre) were made on plats of grass 
which had received nitrate of soda, 80 lbs., and kainit, 400 lbs. per 
acre. Barley was used as a nurse crop, and was cut in September, 
1897. Tbe yields of barley were as follows: On the Thomas slag plat, 
1,312 lbs. per acre; raw redondite plat, 1,520 lbs., and roasted redondite 
plat, 1,424 lbs. The yields of hay in 1898 were on the Thomas slag 
plat, 3,704 lbs.; raw redondite plat, 4,320 lbs., and roasted redondite plat, 
3,248 lbs. per acre. 

“In each year, as is shown in the data, the raw redondite gave the greatest yield. 
Of the other two, the roasted redondite exceeded the Thomas slag by 112 lbs. per 
acre in the first year, while in the present season it was reversed, the Thomas slag 
yielding 456 lbs. per acre more than the other. From this experiment, therefore, 
their values are in the following order: Raw redondite, first; Thomas slag, second, 
and roasted redondite ? third.” 

The fertilizing value of oil cakes, L. Malpeaux (Ann. Agron25 
(1899), No. 3, pp. 111-126; abs. in Jour. Ohem. Soc. [London], 76 (1899), 
No. 439 , II, p. 378). —This is an account of a continuation of previous 
field experiments supplemented by pot experiments. The results were 
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very variable. As in previous experiments, sesame cake proved most 
effective, followed in tlie order named, by poppy, peanut, cam el in a, 
colza, castor bean, cotton seed, and palm cakes. This order may be 
changed by further experiments. For spring application the more 
rapidly decomposing* poppy, sesame, and castor-bean cakes are recom¬ 
mended. They should be applied as early as possible. 

Manorial requirements of crops, W. P. Brooks {Massachusetts 
Hatch Sta. But 58 , pp. 3-12). — This is a brief summary of results and 
conclusions based upon experiments on twentieth-acre plats with vari¬ 
ous fertilizing materials, begun in 1889, a more complete account of 
which is to be given in a later bulletin. “The conclusions presented 
are based upon some 30 such experiments with corn, some 6 with oats, 
12 with grass and clover, and 1 each with, rye, soy beans, turnips, and 
cabbages,” made at the station and in most cases also at other points 
in the State. 

The experiments show in general that— 

“The widest differences in plant-food requirements exist between crops cultivated 
upon the same soil; corn, clovers, rye, and soy beans being benefited mostly by 
potash; grasses and oats, by nitrogen; and mustard, cabbages, and Swedish turnips 
by phosphoric acid. 

“ The experiments indicate the desirability of changes in the composition of the 
complete ‘special 1 fertilizers offered in our markets. For most crops these fertil¬ 
izers contain too much phosphoric acid. For oats and grass they contain too little 
nitrogen. 

“ It is believed that for none of our crops, except those of the mustard family, is 
the application of phosphates to supplement farm manure called for.” 

Formulas for fertilizers for different crops are given. 

Notes on the proper handling of barnyard manure, (3. Wellington ( Massa¬ 
chusetts Hatch Sta. Bui. 58, up. 13-16). —A general discussion, which is summed up as 
follows; 

u Of the three common conditions of barnyard manure, hall-rotted manure is the 
most valuable, and well-rotted manure the least, because of their relative amounts 
of nitrates. 

u Manure should be kept packed a.way from the air as tightly as possible, and. if 
rotted should he plowed under just before planting, otherwise several months 
before that time. 

u "Hie more litter used in the manure, the greater liability to loss of nitrogen. 

“The use of bedding material free from decomposable organic matter is a, moans 
of protection against loss of nitrogen.” 

Commercial fertilizers ( Kentucky Sta. Bui ?9, pp. 189-197 ).—Analyses and valua¬ 
tions are reported of 38 samples of fertilizers analyzed under the old fertilizer law 
and.07 samples inspected under the now law (E. 8. R., 10, p. 330), with notes on 
valuation and selection of fertilizers, and extracts from the fertilizer law of the 
State. 

Fertilizer inspection, C. B. Woods (Maine Sta. Bui. SO, pp. <9).*—Tabulated 
analyses of 142 manufacturers’ samples of fertilizers licensed before March 8, 1899, 
with a summary of the chief provisions of the State fertilizer law. 

Analyses of fertilizers, C. A. Goessman (Massachusetts Hatch Sta. Bui 59, pp. 

This bulletin gives a schedule of trade values of fertilizing materials in 1.891) 
and analyses of 106 samples of fertilizing materials, including mixed fertilizers, 
■wood ashes, limekiln ashes, marl, muriate of potash, sulphate of potash and mag- 
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nesia, nitrate of soda, dried blood, meat and bone, tine ground bone, acid phosphate, 
bone ash, liquid fertilizer, plant food in tablet term, velvet beans, tobacco dust, 
damaged grain, water extract of dry forest leaves, and cotton-seed meal 

The inspection of fertilizers in 1398, F. W. Morse (New Hampshire Sta. Bui. 
61, pp. 28 ).—-Analyses of 64 brands of fertilizers inspected in cooperation with the 
State board of agriculture are reported. 

Analyses of licensed commercial fertilizers, 1899, F. W. Woll and A. Vivian 
( Wisconsin. Sta. Bui . 72, pp. 10). — 1 The bulletin includes explanations of terms, notes 
on valuation, analyses of 5 samples of fertilizers, and the text of the fertilizer law of 
Wisconsin. 

Sale of commercial or artificial fertilizers in South Australia, W. L. Sum¬ 
mers (Jour. Agr. and Ind ., South Australia, 2 (1899), 1 Vo. 6, pp. 499, 500 ).—The provi¬ 
sions of the Fertilizers Act Amendment Act of 1898 and the Fertilizers Act of 1894 
are noted. 

Fertilizers, E. Hotter (Diingerslehre. Gras: Landes- Vers mils station, 1898, pp. 89 ).— 
A brief general treatise on the nature, management, and use of manures and fertil¬ 
izers. 

Experiments in fertilizing irrigated meadows, M. Zucchini and R. Nuvoli 
(Stas. Sper. Agr. Ital., 82 (1899), No. l,pp. 15-32). 

The use of lees and marc of grapes as fertilizers, E. Chuard { Chron. Agr. 
Canton Vaud, 12 (1899), No. 9,pp. 209-211). 

The situation of the nitrate of soda industry of Chile, Maizieres (UEngrais, 
14 (1899), Nos. 17, pp. 395-397; 18, pp. 420, 421). 

A study of the assimilability of the fertilizing constituents in various types 
of arable soils in the Department of Aisne, France, L. Gaillot (Bui. Sta. Agr on, 
Aisne, 1898, pp. 30-41). —An account is given of experiments on sugar beets with dif¬ 
ferent combinations of fertilizers on 7 typical soils in earthenware pots holding 100 
leg. of soil. 

FIELD CROPS,, 

Fertilizer, culture, and variety experiments on cotton, B. J. 
Eeddino ( Georgia Sta. Bui . 43, pp. 353-288). —This is in continuation 
of work previously reported (E. S. E., 10, p. 139). Among 30 varieties 
of cotton African “Limbless,” Lee Improved, Christopher Improved, 
Hawkins Prolific, Haney Hanks, Bussell Big Boll, Texas Oak, and 
Mascot, in the order given, rank first in the value of lint and seed pro¬ 
duced. Bussell Big Boll produced the largest yield of seed, Texas Oak 
the largest percentage of lint, and Mascot with King Improved ranked 
first in earliness. From the results of 5 years’ work it is concluded that 
large bolls, large seed, and a high percentage of lint are closely con¬ 
nected with a high value of the total product. 

The seed of an early and a late variety of equal productiveness 
mixed and planted together gave a better yield than when each variety 
was grown separately. The object of the experiment was to determine 
whether the ripening season could be lengthened and thus the capacity 
of the soil utilized to a fuller extent. 

This season planting cotton 1 ft. apart in rowSA ft. apart gave the 
best results. The average results for 8 years are also in favor of this 
distance. Varying the distance between plants in the row and the 
intervals between rows confirm the results of previous years (ill. S. B., 
10, p. 139). 
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Cotton-seed meal as a source of nitrogen for cotton was a little more 
effective tlian dried blood, but slightly inferior to nitrate of soda. 
Plats which received all the fertilizer application before planting gave 
an average yield of 1,407 lbs. of seed cotton per acre, while those on 
which one-tenth of the application had been applied in the furrow at 
the time of planting yielded on an average 1,389 lbs. per acre. The 
results from the general fertilizer tests were inconclusive. 

Popular notes on the work of the station, rotation of crops, and the 
application of fertilizers are appended. 

Experiments with cotton, 1898, J. F. Dugg-ar, (Alabama College 
Sta. Bid. 101 , pp. 19 ).—These experiments comprise variety, fertilizer, 
and culture tests. Similar work has been previously reported (B. S. B., 
10, p. 37). 

Of 14 varieties of cotton tested, 9 yielded over 300 lbs. of lint per 
acre. The most prolific varieties were Bussell Big Boll, .Beering, 
Peterkin, and Smith Improved, which yielded 382, 341, 339, and 339 
lbs. of lint per acre, respectively. Texas Oak produced the largest 
percentage of lint and Smith Improved stood first in earliness. 

In the fertilizer test cotton-seed meal, acid phosphate, and kainit at 
'^he rate of 200, 240, and 200 lbs. per acre, respectively, were applied 
singly and in different combinations. The results show an average 
increase of 206 lbs. per acre in the yield of seed cotton with cotton-seed 
meal, 168 lbs. with acid phosphate, and 230 lbs. with kainit. This 
experiment was conducted on a gray sandy soil, and all fertilizers 
yielded a profit. Applying all the fertilizer in the center furrow gave 
better results than applying two-thirds or all of it in the two listing 
furrows. A comparison of rotten cotton seed, cotton-seed meal, and 
nitrate of soda gave inconclusive results. 

An experiment was made with potash fertilizers to determine their 
effectiveness in decreasing the black rust of cotton. It was shown 
that the use of 50 lbs. of muriate of potash and 200 lbs. of kainit per 
acre, supplying equal quantities of potash, were equally effective. One 
hundred pounds of kainit per acre reduced the amount of rust, but the 
application of 60 lbs. was less effective in causing the plants to retain 
their leaves. 

Subsoiling late in February failed to increase the yield. 

Cooperative fertilizer experiments with cotton in 1898, J. F. 
DuGrG-AR (Alabama College Sta. Bid. 102, pp. 23-94 ),—These experiments 
are in continuation of work formerly reported (B. S. B., 10, p. 431). Of 
the soil tests mad© this season in 41 localities of the State, 30 gave 
conclusive results, and these are discussed at some length and tabu¬ 
lated in detail. The inconclusive experiments are considered briefly. 
The fertilizer applications were the same as the year before, namely, 
200 lbs. of cotton-seed meal, 240 lbs. of acid phosphate, and 100 or 200 
lbs. of kainit, applied singly, in twos, and all three together. 

Acid phosphate was found effective on a greater number of soils 
than the other fertilizing materials when Applied alone. As in the 
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previous year, the application of 200 lbs. of cotton-seed meal, 240 lbs, 
of acid phosphate, and. 100 lbs. of kainit per acre gave the best financial 
results in the greater number of localities. The two complete fertilizer 
applications increased the yield of seed cotton 392 and 435 lbs. ,per acre, 
the application containing 200 lbs. of kainit giving the smaller increase. 
Acid phosphate and cotton-seed meal applied together gave an average 
increase of 339 lbs. of seed cotton per acre, and the increase of other 
applications ranged from 113 to 287 lbs. per acre. 

Conclusions as to the fertilizer requirements for cotton on different 
soils in various parts of the State are drawn from the results, and fer¬ 
tilizer applications are suggested. 

Seeding grass lands with vs. without a nurse crop, F. W. Bane, 
{New Hampshire Sta . BuL 59, pp. 183-187, fig . 1).—in. the spring of 1897 
a mixture of 5 lbs. of alsike clover, 7 lbs. of red clover, 5 lbs. of red top, 
and 12 lbs. of timothy per acre was sown with and without a nurse 
crop. Barley was used as the nurse crop and was sown at the rate of* 
3 pecks per acre. The first season the crop grown with barley gave 
the best returns, but when the yields of two seasons were taken together, 
the difference was not so marked. The excess in yield of hay for the 
two seasons, in favor of the crop grown with barley, was 3,662 lbs. 
The author believes that in general for New Hampshire conditions it is 
advisable to sow grass seed with a nurse crop. ' A similar experiment 
has been previously reported (E. S. R., 10, p. 429). 

Field experiments, J. A. Murray and T. H. Middleton {Ayr. 
Dept, UniiK <7 oh Wales, Aberystwyth, 1898, pp. 42). —The experiments 
here reported were comparative tests with fertilizers, and the results 
are tabulated. From the results on grass laud it Is concluded that 
nitrogenous manures, when used alone, are detrimental to the fertility 
of the soil and the quality of the grass. An application of 3 cwt. of 
basic slag and 2 cwt. of nitrate of soda per acre is considered a profit¬ 
able dressing. As compared with the application of C cwt. per acre, 
10 cwt. of basic slag gave an. increase in the'yield of hay proportional 
to the extra quantity of fertilizer applied. 

The chlorid and sulphate of calcium, potassium, and sodium were 
used in 'Connection with superphosphate as fertilizers for mangel- 
wurzels. Calcium sulphate produced no effect, while the chlorid 
materially reduced the yield. The potash and sodium salts increased 
the yield. Sodium sulphate gave better yields than sodium chlorid. 
Asparagus plants were benefited by an application of sodium chlorid, 
and to a still greater extent by an application of sodium sulphate. 
Common salt proved injurious to grass when applied in quantities 
which w r er© not harmful to mangel-wurzels. 

The results of an experiment on the relation of certain fertilizers to 
the yield of meadow hay showed that on the average nitrate of soda 
slightly decreased the crop; that superphosphate of lime, on the aver¬ 
age, yielded a profitable increase, and that the use of kainit gave largo 
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and profitable returns. In conjunction with nitrate of soda and in the 
absence of potash, fertilizers, lime gave good results; but on the aver¬ 
age it decreased the yield of hay. It is recommended to apply 2 cwt. 
of basic slag in the fall and 1 cwt. superphosphate and 4 cwt. of kainit 
in the spring as a fertilizer for meadows. 

Basic slag as a fertilizer in hay fanning, A. T. Neale (Delaware 
8ta . Bui. 43, pp. 19-24 ).—This article is a discussion of the advantages 
of basic slag as a fertilizer and the obstacles in the way of its general 
introduction. The experimental work with basic slag at several experi¬ 
ment stations is briefly reviewed, and the results of experiments at the 
station are reported. 

Grass was sown with rye in 1897 and the plats were fertilized with 
bone, acid phosphate, and basic slag, furnishing 72, 42, and 54 lbs. of 
phosphoric acid per 300 lbs., respectively. The results are given in the 
following table: 


Yields of rye and hay fertilized with different forms of phosphoric acid. 


Kind of fertilizer. 

| 

Amount 

applied 

Yield of rye per 
acre in 1897, 

Yield of 
liny per 


per acre. 

Grain. 

Straw. 

acre in 
, 1898. 

Bonn find fund phnsphnte..._ _ 

Pounds. 

300 

Bushels. 
21. 4 

Pounds. 

2,414 

2,661 

Pounds. 
5. 383 

4, 788 

5, 391 
4,605 
4,644 
4, 992 
5,171 

A rid pli osphnto,_______ 

300 

22. 8 

Basic slag.-.. 

400 

17.9 

1, D22 

"NJVmft__ _____ 

18.2 

17.0 

2,083 
2,100 
1,543 
2,213 

RiTMltt slffcg___ ______ 

800 ! 

firroiiml bone______ _*_ 

SCO 1 

16.9 

Basie. slag and acid phosphate..... 

300 

20.4 



It is concluded that the acid phosphate had been exhausted by the 
grain, while bone and slag still had a good effect on the succeeding hay 
crop. 

Experiments with rape, W. Grashoff (Jour. Landto ,, 47 (1899), 
No. 1, pp. 85-90 ).—Experiments were made to determine the influence 
of soil and fertilization on the fat content of rape seed. The method 
of conducting the experiments is described, and the results are tabu¬ 
lated. The author concludes, from the results obtained, that the char¬ 
acter of the soil and the fertilizer have a marked influence on the fat 
content. The difference of fat content of seed grown on diluvial sand 
and u kohlenkeuper” was 5 per cent. The soil of the a kolilenkeuper ?? 
division (upper division of the Triassic) produced the largest yields 
and the highest fat content in the seed. Fertilizing with phosphoric 
acid increased the fat content over 2 per cent. The nitrogen content 
and the fat content of the seed seemed to be in direct relation to each 
other. The seed produced on “ kohlenkeuper” showed the highest fat 
content and the lowest nitrogen content, and the seed obtained from 
soil fertilized with nitrogenous fertilizers was richest in nitrogen and 
poorest in fat. 

Sorghum in 1898, 0. L. Penny (Delaware 8ta, Bui. 44, pp. 16 ).— 
This is in continuation of work formerly repoi'ted (E. S. B., 10, p. 345). 

. 4505—No. 2-4 
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The experiments were cooperative, and the results with, the several 
crops at different times during the season are tabulated in detail. The 
“Brix method 77 and “glucose method” for determining the available 
sugar are compared. 

The varieties of cane grown were Amber, McLean, and Orange. The 
percentage of sugar in the juice of Amber cane ranged from 12.89 to 17 
per cent, with an average of 15.41 per cent for seven different crops. 
Only one crop each of McLean and Orange were grown, and in these 
the percentage of sugar in the juice was 14.79 and 11.61 per cent, 
respectively. 

The crop of Amber cane which gave the best yield of available sugar 
per acre contained the least available sugar per ton of cane, while a 
crop which was one of the lowest in available sugar per acre stood next 
to the highest in available sugar per ton. “It is evident enough that 
the*stand of cane is of prime importance. A shortage in that can not 
be supplemented by any richness whatever in sugar content.” 

Comparing the stalks of the crop of the previous year from the seed 
of which this season’s crop was grown, it is shown that while the selec¬ 
tion was made on the basis'of the weight of the parent stalk the stalks 
of this season are practically equal in weight, and that the percentage 
of solids and of sugar in the juice is lower than in the parent stalk. 

A few experiments were made to study the effects of blading the 
cane. The stalks were bladed from 10 to 17 days before cutting, and 
the results obtained show an increase of approximately 15 per cent of 
sugar in the juice, 4 per cent in the purity, 7 per cent in the tonnage of 
cane per acre, and 34 per cent in the available sugar per acre. 

Sugar-beet investigations in 1898, A. D. Selby (Ohio Sta. Bui 
99,]p]). 77-122, fig. 1 ).—These investigations are in continuation of the 
previous year’s work (E. S. E., 10, p. 340). The bulletin contains the 
detailed results of cooperative sugar-beet experiments for 1898, and 
gives complete directions for the culture of sugar beets, short notes on 
diseases and insects attacking the sugar-beet, and tabular statements 
of the weather conditions for the growing season. 

The results of analyses of 498 samples grown throughout the State 
show an average weight per beet of 22.7 oz., and an average sugar 
content in the beet of 11.4 per cent, with a purity of 77.9. The results 
are not as satisfactory as those of 1897, and it is believed that in seed 
and fungus injuries caused the decline. The average results are i n 
favor of the northern and northeastern parts of the State, in which 
the most favorable theoretical conditions prevail. 

Conditions pertaining to beet-sugar factories are discussed and anal¬ 
yses of certain water and limestone supplies of the State are given 
in tables. 

Sugar beets in South Dakota for the year 1898, J. H. Shepard 
and W, H. Knox ( South Dakota Sta . Bid. 62, pp. 35-82, figs. 10, pis. 6). — 
Twenty cooperative experiments in the culture of sugar beets were con- 
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ducted in five different localities of tine State to determine the tonnage 
of beets per acre that might be obtained and the cost of production. 
The bulletin contains meteorological data, directions for sugar-beet 
culture, and the reports on the results in the different localities. 

Vilmorin and Klein wanzlebener were the varieties grown in these 
tests. The average results for all experiments were as follows: Sugar 
in the juice, 18.44 per cent; purity, 88.91 per cent; yield per acre, 
16.30 tons; cost of production per acre, $37.64. The percentage of 
sugar ranged from 16.40 to 21.20 per cent, the purity from 79.70 to 94 
per cent, the yield per acre from 6.50 to 32.90 tons, and the cost per acre 
from $19.10 to $53.77. In six instances the yield per acre was less than 
12 tons. The small yields were caused mainly by late planting an d insect 
attacks. 

Sugar-beet investigations in Wisconsin during 1898, F. W.Woll 
(Wisconsin Sta. Bui. 71 , pp. 34 , Jig. 1 ).—The investigations in sugar-beet 
culture were conducted in 1898 as in the previous year (E. S. R., 10, p. 
39). This bulletin reports the results of analyses of beets grown by 
farmers in different parts of the State and considers the experiment in 
sugar-beet culture made at the station. 

The samples analyzed numbered 253, and they were furnished by 121 
farmers in 56 different counties. They were taken at two different 
periods, 151 at harvesting time and 102 about one month before. The 
early samples had an average sugar content in the juice of 14.84 per 
cent with a purity of 78.8 per cent, and the samples taken later con¬ 
tained 15.36 per cent sugar in the juice, with a purity of 78 per cent. 
The average weight of the beets in the samples was 1.4 lbs. The aver¬ 
age yield per acre was estimated at 12.6 tons. 

Sugar-beet experiments have been carried on in the State during 5 
seasons since 1890, and the analyses of 2,537 samples obtained from this 
work, not including samples grown at the station, showed an average 
of 13.59 per cent of sugar in the juice, and an average coefficient of 
purity of 77.7. The average yield of beets per acre for the samples 
grown during the 5 seasons is given as 15 tons. 

The use of lime as a fertilizer for beets produced an increase in the 
sugar content in 6 cases, and a decrease in 2 cases, while in 1 instance 
no difference was noticeable. The average results were in favor of 
liming. 

The average cost of growing an acre of beets as reported by 36 grow¬ 
ers was $28.80. 

A test of 35 varieties was made at the station on 2 fields of different 
grades of fertility. The less fertile of the 2 fields was fertilized with 
360 lbs. of sulphate of potash, 360 lbs. of dissolved bone, and 400 lbs. 
of nitrate of soda per acre. The unfertilized field yielded 19.8 tons and 
the fertilized field 17.5 tons of beets per acre, and in most cases the 
sugar content of the beets from the unfertilized field was the greater. 
Of the varieties tested by the station, French Yery Rich, and Pitzsclike 
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Elite gave the best results. Analyses showed that the sugar content 
of varieties grown by outside parties decreased in the following order: 
Kleimvanzlebeu, Zeringen, French'Very Rich, Klein wanzleben Improved, 
Vilmorin Improved, and Kleinwanzleben Nebraska. 

Fertilizer experiments on marshy soil were continued. This season 
the soil was fertilized with 130 lbs. of potash, 65 lbs. of phosphoric acid, 
50 lbs. of nitrogen, and 1 ton of lime per acre, applied in different com¬ 
binations. The fertilizers were applied in the form of sulphate, muri¬ 
ate, and silicate of potash, double carbonate of magnesia and potash, 
superphosphate, and nitrate of soda. The yield obtained was 13.65 
tons of beets and a little over 2 tons of sugar per acre. The richest 
beets contained 16 per cent of sugar and were grown on a plat fertilized 
with bone phosphate and muriate of potash. The plat which had 
received nitrate of soda, potassium, sulphate, and bone phosphate pro¬ 
duced beets with a sugar content of 15.9 per cent. On most of the 
plats the increase in tonnage and sugar was obtained at a cost below 
that of the fertilizers applied. The author concludes that with good 
culture and proper fertilization, beets with a sugar content of 4 per 
cent above the factory standard can be grown on soil that contains 
almost 20 per cent of organic matter. 

Experiences and results in breeding new varieties of plants, O. Pitsch {Bent. 
Landw . Presse, 26 (IS99), Nos. 21, pp. 221, 222; 23, pp. 249, 250; 25, pp. 273, 274; SO, 
p. 335; 31, p. 350; 34, pp. 333, 334).— Notes on the results of breeding new varieties 
of potatoes, wheat, and barley. 

Report of the Cawnpore Experimental Farm for the RUiarif and Rabi seasons 
of 1897-98, S. M. Radi ( Allahabad, 1898 , pp. 84, map 1). —This is a report of the 
crops grown at this farm in British India during the fall of 1897 and the spring 
of 1898. The experiments consisted of fertilizer, variety, culture, and implement 
tests. 

The results obtained indicate that indigo refuse, especially when old, is a better 
fertilizer than green crops plowed under. American and other foreign varieties of 
cotton were found superior to the native varieties, but it is believed that exotic cot¬ 
tons are more apt to deteriorate than other varieties. American wheat and Canadian 
oats were grown with good success. 

The development of the production of fodder beet seed, 11. K. Guntukr, 
( Fiihling’s Landw. Ztg48 (1899), Nos. 10, pp. 894-396; It, pp. 414-417). —A popular 
article discussing the improvement of the field beet. Some historical data are given 
and a number of varieties described. 

Coffee in Porto Rico, A. 0," Hansard ( Planting Opinion , 4 (1899), No. 16, pp. 
295-297). —This article describes in a popular way how code© culture is carried on- 
in Porto Rico. 

Coffee in Queensland (Planting Opinion, 4 (1899), No. 19, pp. 851, 352). —A popu¬ 
lar note on the cultivation of coffee. 

Further experience in the culture of corn for grain, F. von Lociiow (Mitt. 
Bent. Landw . Gesell., 14 (1899), No. 8, pp. 106-109). —This is a report on a test of 44 
varieties of corn, including many American varieties. The results and the descrip¬ 
tions of varieties are given in tabular form. 

The story of the cotton plant, F. Wilkinson (New York: D. Appleton <jr Co., 1899, 
pp. 191, figs. 38).—' This is one of The Library of Useful Stories published by this firm. 
The topics treated are origin, growth, and descriptions of the chief cultivated spe¬ 
cies; cotton-plant pests and other injurious agents; cultivation of cotton in differ- 
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ent countries; the microscope and cotton fiber; plantation life, and the early clean¬ 
ing- processes, including picking, ginning, and baling; manipulation of cotton in 
opening, scutching, carding, drawing, and fly frames ; early attempts at spinning, 
and early inventors; further developments by Arkwright and Crompton; the mod¬ 
ern spinning mule; other processes in the spinning of cotton; and destination of the 
spun yarn. 

Cowpeas, J. G, Smith ( U. S. Dept. Agr., Farmers’ Bui. 89, pp. 16, fig. i).—This 
publication is a popular bulletin discussing the value and use of the cowpea for soil 
renovation, fox-age, and silage. Complete notes are given on the cultivation and 
harvesting of the crop and the method of harvesting the seed. Varieties and the 
variations occurring when grown under different climatic conditions are described, 
and the feeding value of the crop is pointed out by comparison with that of other 
common forage crops. 

Sowing crimson clover in different months, F. W. Raxe (New Hampshire Sta . 
Bui. 59, pp. 1SS , ISO, fig. 1 ).—Crimson clover was sown June 29, July 31, August 31, 
October 10, and November 7. The plants sown early attained a fair size, but only a 
few withstood the winter. A mixture of medium red and alsiko clover is consid¬ 
ered more valuable than crimson clover for that climate. Tests with crimson clover 
have been reported in a former bulletin (E. S. R., 8, p. 586). 

Russian flaxseed, in its relation to German flax culture ( Dent.Landw. Presse, 
26 (1899), Nos . 33, pp. 360, 361; S3, p. 373 ).—A popular article discussing at some 
length the kinds of flaxseed produced in various parts of Russia and their importance 
to fax culture in Germany. 

Drilling grain (Landw. Woknbl. Schlesung-Holstein, 49 ( 1S99), Nos. 15, pp. 377-280; 
16,pp. 295-298 ).—This article is a popular presentation of the subject, pointing out 
the advantages of the use of the drill. The opinions of several investigators on the 
subject are given. 

How shall we prevent the lodging of grain? Sauberlich (FuhMng’s Landw . 
Ztg., 48 (1899), No. 9, pp. 336-342 ).—This article discusses in a popular way how to 
fertilize, cultivate, and rotate the crops in order to prevent the lodging of grain. 

Top-dressing grass lands, F. W. Eane (New Hampshire Sta. Bui . 59,pp,187,188 ).— 
An acre of grass land was dressed in the spring with 100 lbs. of nitrate of soda, 100 
lbs. of dissolved boneblaek, and 50 lbs. of muriate of potash, while another acre of 
grass land served as a check plat. The first season the fertilized plat yielded 910 
lbs. and the second season 820 lbs. of hay more than the unfertilized plat. 

Pastures and grasses suitable for making hay, P. H. Melt. (Alabama College 
Sta. But 100, pp. SIS, 319 ).—A note is given on the preparation of land for the estab¬ 
lishment of pastures, and the different pasture grasses recommended are briefly 
described. 

Hop growing on irrigated lands, J. Shomakek (Jmer. Farm. Mag., 5 (1899) 3 No. 
5, pp. 353-356, figs. 4 ).—A popular article on hop growing in the Yakima Valley, 
Washington. 

Lime as a fertilizer for hops (Sachs. Landw. Ztsahr., n. ser., 21 (1899), No. 14, p. 
155 ).—A note giving the results of experiments made by S. Hannamann and L. 
K our in sky at Postelberg, Austria. Hops were grown on a soil poor in lime. An 
application of 3,400 kg. of lime per hectare increased the crop 402.6 kg. 

Cultivation of oats in the Rhine Province and the varieties best adapted 
to the region, Osterspey (Ztschr. Landw. Ter. BJwmpreimen, 16 (1899), No. 14, pp. 
123-125 ).—A popular discussion on the cultivation of oats, giving a comparison of 7 
varieties tested for several years. 

Extra early potatoes, W. E. Hall (G-ardcning, 7 (1899), No. 157, pp. 202,203 ).— 
Uncut potato tubers were set in shallow boxes with the blossom ends Tip and three- 
fourths covered with sand. The boxes were placed in rather subdued light at a 
temperature of 50 to 60°. Twenty-seven days later the tubers were carefully 
removed from the sand and placed in the field in the same position which they had 
occupied in the box. This lot matured from 7 to 10 days earlier than another lot 
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planted directly from the bin. The first lot was also several days earlier than a 
third lot similarly treated, with the exception that it was not put in sand, 

Report on P. Heine’s comparative variety tests with potatoes, in 1898, at 
Kloster Hadmersleben, K. Kittlau.sz (Dent. Landiv. Freese, 26 (1899), No. 80, pp. 
889-84-2 ),—A report on the results of a comparative test with over 100 varieties of 
potatoes. The results are given in tables and discussed at some length. 

Sugar cane grown in soils containing salts, H. Winter (Arch, Jam Suikerind., 
1898, July 1; abs. in Sugar Cane, SO (1898), JSfo. 850, pp. 482,488). —This article treats of 
the effect of salts in the soil on the composition of cane juice. 

The influence of the arrowing of cane on its saccharine content, Ii. C. 
PBlNSEN-OrEEBLiGS (Sugar Cane, SO (1898), Nos. 346, pp. 258,259; 349, p. 895). —From the 
experiments reported it appears that the process of arrowing or dowering of the 
cane only very slightly diminishes its saccharine content. 

On some constituents of the sugar cane, M. Racibokski ( Sugar Cane, SO (1898), 
No. 350,pp. 474-478 ).—This article is a discussion of a chemical study of sugar cane. 
It is concluded from the results that sugar cane contains a chemical substance having 
the property of oxidizing guaiacum, and which exercises the same function in con¬ 
nection with the respiration of plants as huemoglobin and hmmocyanin in that of 
animals. The author proposes to name the substance u leptoinin.” 

A review of the methods of purchasing cane, whether by test or otherwise, 
W. C. Stubbs (Audubon Park, New Orleans, La,, 1899, pp. 12). —A paper read before 
the Louisiana Sugar Planters’ Association, in which the equitable division of profits 
between the grower and the manufacturer, the method of predicating an output of 
sugar from an analysis of the cane, and the methods of sampling cane are discussed. 

Experiments with sweet potatoes, G. W. Carver (Alabama Tuskegee Sta. Bui. 
2, pp. 15, jigs. 5), —This bulletin reports on the results of fertilizer tests with sweet 
potatoes and gives general directions for the culture of the crop. On account oi 
adverse conditions the experiments were not conclusive. 

Tobacco culture in the German colony of New Guinea (J)eut. Landw. Fresse, 
26 (1899), No. 32,pp. 359,360, figs. 8). —A brief popular description of tobacco culture 
as it is carried on in the German colony of New Guinea. 

• , HORTICULTURE. 
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G-reen corn under glass, F. W. Bane (New Hampshire Sta , Bui. 60 , 
pp. 16j Jigs . 7).—The author believes he has demonstrated tha.t the 
forcing of green corn, an industry as yet practically unknown, may be 
profitably undertaken. 

The forcing house should have to 8 ft. clear space above the bed, 
according to the variety to be grown, and should be capable of main¬ 
taining a temperature of 75° or more during the day and not lower 
than 00°, or better 70°, at night. Shade is not necessary. Any fertile 
greenhouse soil may be used. 

Much time may be gained by soaking the seed and planting in pots, 
taking care to transplant, however, before the plants become root bound. 
Experiments indicate that the rows should be 18 inches apart, and the 
plants 9 inches in the row. The only training found necessary was 
the removal of suckers. One-half the tassels may also be removed 
without injuriously interfering with pollination. More strength is thus 
thrown into the ear. In these experiments the crop was matured in 
about 88 days. 

“By keeping a high temperature and devoting a whole bouse to corn, ill is 
believed that this crop could be harvested in a much shorter period. It usually 
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takes from 12 to 15 weeks to mature lettuce from seed. While, of course, corn 
requires more space in the house, it is readily seen that it can he grown with as 
quick results; also, were we able to produce 2 ears per plant, an ear of com would 
represent the product from about the same space that a head of lettuce occupies.” 

The varieties tested were Early Minnesota, Crosby Early, White 
Cob, First of All, Early Fordhook, and Adams Extra Early. Notes 
are given on each. 

“The varieties found to do very well were Crosby Early, First of All, and Whit© 
Cob. The White Cob was the earliest, but Crosby Early was thought to be more 
desirable. Other varieties we believe well adapted to forcing- are the following: 
Extra Early Beverly, Kastman Early, and Early Eordhook. From our experience 
with the above-named varieties, I believe we can depend upon almost any variety 
that is desirable out of doors to be equally valuable under glass. Moreover, if 
proper heat, moisture, and a rich soil be given, a crop will mature in the green¬ 
house in a shorter time than in the garden. In the forcing house, with the exception 
of light, we can have almost ideal conditions. With the use of the electric light, 
even the cloudy weather of winter can he overcome to a degree.” 

Until the corn is 6 weeks old, the space between the rows may b© 
utilized for catch crops. Eadish and Grand Eapids lettuce gave best 
results as such. 

The only pests to contend with are rats and mice. These dig up the 
seed and rats also attack the maturer corn, eating the more succulent 
parts, especially the ears. They should be exterminated before plant¬ 
ing the crop. 

Forcing pole beans under glass, F. W. Bane (New Ramphshire 
Sta. Bui. 62, pp. 29-36, Jigs . 2). —The author has forced pole beans under 
glass successfully. The greenhouse requirements and methods of pro¬ 
cedure are about the same as in the case of green corn (p. 147), Plants 
were trained both on poles and string trellises. The latter method 
gave better results. The bean is self-lertile, hence does not need to 
be cross pollinated. The time from germination to maturity ranged 
from 54 to 02 days. Beaus planted in hills, 18 in. apart each way, with 
2 to 8 plants to the hill, bore well. Practically no trouble from insects 
or fungi attended the growing of the crop. Comparative trials were 
made with dwarf and pole beans under glass. The fruiting period was 
divided into 8 pickings. The larger part of the dwarf beans were gath¬ 
ered in the first 3 pickings. u The pole beans are much more productive 
than the dwarf varieties. Not only is this true in the first 3 pickings, 
but they continue to yield good returns for a much longer period. The 
time from germination to maturity is a trifle longer perhaps with pole 
beans than with the dwarf varieties.” 

Some peach notes, JEL N. Starnes ( Georgia Sta. Bui. 42 7 pp. 207- 
220 ; 230-250d, Jigs. 5, pi. 1). —The various operations of peach culture 
are reviewed in considerable detail, and descriptive notes are given on 
95 varieties of peaches. The following fertilizer for bearing trees is 
recommended : Three pounds'high-grade acid phosphate, 1 lb. muriate 
of potash, and 1 lb. cotton-seed meal. 

Tests were made to determine the resistance of the foliage of the 
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Elberta peach to various strengths of standard insecticides and fungi- 
aides. The results indicate that normal Bordeaux mixture is liable to 
injure the foliage of this variety, but when diluted to 1 or f normal 
strength it may be used-with safety. 

Tests were made to determine the relative resistance of different 
varieties to normal Bordeaux mixture. Varieties were found to differ 
greatly in this respect and extremes were widely separated. The 01) 
varieties tested are grouped as follows: 

“ Varieties extremely resistant. —Bishop, Clifton Cling, Crimson Beauty, Crosby, 
Florence, Josephine, Mamie Ross, Mountain Rose, Picquett Late, Plant Seedling, 
Bailie "Worrell, Triumph, and Wallace. 

(t Varieties quite resistant. —Admiral Dewey, Albert Sidney, Carman, Champion, 
Crawford Early, Early Tillotson, Fleitas St. John, Hale Early, Husted No. 50, Has¬ 
ted No. 52, Husted No. 54, Husted Extra Early, Lady Ingold, Miss Lola, Muir, Octo¬ 
ber Beauty, Pace, Reeve Favorite, R. E. Lee, and Spottswood. 

u Varieties moderately resistant. — Globe, Hill Chili, Robert, Sneed, Sylphide. 

u Varieties easily affected. —Alexander, Baldwin Late, Bokhara No. 3, Bustian Octo¬ 
ber, Chinese Cling, Elberta, Emma, Heath Cling, Hoover Heath, Husted No. 53, 
Lonoke, Oldmixon Free, Susquehanna, Waddell, and Wheatland. 

u Varieties quite easily affected .—Chinese Free, Connecticut, Crawford Late, 
Early Michigan, Indian Blood, Stonewall Jackson, and Stump the World. 

11 Varieties extremely sensitive. —Diamond, Henrietta, Oldmixon Cling, Old Newing¬ 
ton Cling, Pallas, Salway, Smock, and Thurber.” 

A preliminary account is given of a fertilizer test made to observe, 
through a series of years, the effect of radically different fertilizers on 
peaches. The fertilizers used were acid phosphate, muriate of potash, 
kainit, and cotton-seed meal alone and in various mixtures. An appli¬ 
cation of 20 lbs. of kainit per tree proved fatal. The most promising 
mixture consisted of 4 lbs. of acid phosphate and 1 lb. of muriate of 
potash per tree. 

Persimmons, E. Ij, Watts (Tennessee Sta. Bui Vol XI, N~o. pp. 
191-219 , fign. 10 ).—This bulletin is a horticultural treatise on the per¬ 
simmon, both American and Japanese, in Tennessee. The distribution 
of each group in the United States, and the botanical characters are 
discussed, and the most important varieties of each enumerated and 
described. 

The American persimmon, —The American persimmon is considered a 
promising fruit commercially. The very limited culture which it now 
receives is profitable, and the supply is not equal to the demand. 
These conditions have been an incentive during the last few years to 
the amelioration of the wild types. The species are very variable and 
offer inviting opportunities to the plant breeder. 

a 'We should have earlier ripening varieties. A persimmon one-third larger in 
size than any thus far introduced would be a valuable acquisition. The numerous 
large seeds found in most persimmons are objectionable; and one purpose in creating 
new varieties should be to reduce the number of seeds. A seedless variety com¬ 
paratively free from astringency, as large as some of the Japanese class and ripening 
before the advent of frost in most sections'of the South, would be on© of the most 
valuable fruits that have over been introduced.” 
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The various topics of soil, location, cultivation, and propagation are 
discussed in detail. A large supply of nitrogenous matter in the soil 
is not necessary for the best development of tree and fruit, but a liberal 
supply of phosphoric acid, and particularly potash, is essential to 
secure the best results. It is believed that excessive cultivation is one 
cause of premature dropping of fruit in the Japanese species. 

The Japanese persimmon '—Historical notes are given on the Japanese 
persimmon in America. On its own roots and in its native habitat the 
tree is of medium size. It is considered probable that in this country 
when worked on the native persimmon it will attain to a ranch greater 
development. 

Fruits of the Japanese persimmon vary greatly in size, shape, smooth¬ 
ness, color of skin, and flesh. With the color of the flesh are cor¬ 
related several characters or qualities of fruit, as astringency, consist¬ 
ency, and number of seeds. 

The culture of the Japanese persimmon is practically the same as 
that of the native species. Three methods are given for obtaining Jap¬ 
anese persimmons of home production: (1) Cleft grafting the root of 
the common persimmon in the nursery row. This is the best method 
when a number of trees are wanted for orchard planting. (2) Cleft 
grafting small wild trees of the common persimmon; and (3) top work¬ 
ing old trees of the common persimmon. 

The Japanese persimmon requires but little pruning. Thinning is, 
however, necessary, if a considerable quantity of the fruit does not 
fall prematurely, in order to secure larger and finer fruits, uniform 
annual crops, and to promote longevity. It is the belief of one large 
grower that in the South overbearing kills 60 per cent of all trees that 
die from various causes. 

Notes on the chemistry of the persimmon, J, B. McBryde ( Ten¬ 
nessee Sta , Bui. Yol. AT, No. 1 , pp. 220-223). —Analyses were made of 
both wild and cultivated persimmons, the results of which are shown 
in the following table: 

Composition of persimmons. 



Aver- 


Sugar. 


Proximate analysis of pulp. 


age 

weight 

of 

fruit. 

Seed in 
fruit. 

In 

pulp. 

In 

fruit. 

Total 
acid in 
pulp. 

Water. 

Crude 

pro¬ 

tein. 

Fats 

and 

car¬ 

bohy¬ 

drates. 

Crude 
ash. 


Gms. 

Per cent. 

Per ct. 

Per ct. 

Per ct. 

Per ct. 

Per ct. 

Per ct. 

Per ct. 

No. 1. Hachiy a.. 

No. 2. Tsuru. 

180.0 

Seedless 1 

16. 83 

16. 83 

0.13 

71.77 

0.93 

26.42 

0.88 

104.0 

....do ... 

15. 67 

15. 67 

.16 

73.46 

.74 

25.16 

■■■'. .04 

No. 3. Xliyakimie. 

175. 0 

1.71 

17.83 

17.52 

,13 

70.17 

1.10 

27.58 

1.15 

No. 4. Yernor. 

150.0 

Seedless 

15.99 

15.99 

.10 

76.26 

.45 

, '22.69 

,60 

No. 5. Japanese graft 
on native,.,.. 

103.0 

....do ... 

16. 55 

16.55 

.11 

75.00 

.,42 

24.13 

.45 

No. 6. Wild.. 

6.0 

15.5 

18.72 

15.74 

.26 

66.78 

.04 

31.32 

1. 26 

No. 7. Wild... 

8.9 

17.5 

23.50 

38.19 

.15 

57,24 

.58 

41.34 

.84 

No. 8. Wild.. 

9.2 

16.3 

23.48 

19.35 

.17 

57.25 

,48 

40.99 

1.28 
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In a comparison of these analyses with others already reported (E. S. 
It., 8, pp. 229, 701) it was Round “that the wild fruit contains ljper 
cent more sugar than the cultivated fruit, and, furthermore, that they 
contain nearly 13 per cent more dry matter. On the other hand, the 
cultivated fruit is higher in protein. While these figures are, no doubt, 
correct for the samples so far examined, it will not do to bo too hasty 
in drawing conclusions. . . . The most striking thing shown by 

these analyses is the large proportion of sugar, which in this fruit is 
all in the form of glucoses. Thorough tests failed to show a trace of 
cane sugar.’ 7 

Small fruits in 1898, E. S. Goff ( Wisconsin Sta. Bui. 72, pp. 37, 
figs . 51).-—-Notes are given on a considerable number of the newer vari¬ 
eties of strawberries, raspberries, blackberries, currants, and goose¬ 
berries, and many of them are figured. The Loganberry, golden 
may berry, strawberry-raspberry (Bubus sorbifolius), and Japan wine- 
berry (B. phamicolasius) are reported oil unfavorably. A comparative 
study of varieties of currants was made with regard to vigor of growth, 
productiveness, size of fruit, and percentage of waste in the manufac¬ 
ture of jelly. 

An experiment was made of postponing spraying the currant for 
Septoria, ribis until after the harvest, thus avoiding smearing the fruit. 
Sprayed bushes retained their foliage 4 to 6 weeks longer than those 
not sprayed. Notes are also given on the relative vigor of growth and 
resistance to Septoria and mildew of different varieties of gooseberries. 

Of the varieties of fruits reported in this bulletin the following are 
considered the most desirable: Strawberries —Win. Belt, Clyde, and 
Splendid; raspberries —for the table, Loudon; for canning, Colum¬ 
bian; blackberries —El Dorado; currants —Baby Castle; gooseberries —■ 
Downing. 

Small fruits: Culture notes and comparison of varieties, W. J. 
Green (Ohio Sta . BuL 98, pp. 61-76), —In an experiment in soil culture 
1 plat of strawberries was hoed and a second was worked with a cul¬ 
tivator just enough to keep down the weeds; a third plat was culti¬ 
vated at least twice a week when the weather permitted, and always 
as soon as possible after a fall of rain. Determinations of soil moist¬ 
ure showed that plat 3 held more moisture throughout the season, the 
excess at times amounting to the equivalent of A in. of rain. The rain¬ 
fall throughout the season was abundant generally. 

Varieties differed greatly in the benefit derived from frequent culti¬ 
vation. Of 3 varieties tested Tennessee Prolific on plat 3 showed an 
increased yield of 08 per cent over plat 1. while Haverland showed only 
10 per cent. The use of a plank clod-crusher in cultivation is recom¬ 
mended for at least half the time rather than a cultivator all the time. 

Notes are given on a considerable number of varieties of small fruit. 

Kainit as a fertilizer for the grape, J. Farcy (Prog, Agr . et Vit 
(Ed* VEst), 20 (1899), pp, 348-350 ).—Tests were made of kainit as a 
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substitute for sulphate of potash in manuring’ grapes. Five plats of 
100 vines each on light porous soil received the treatments and gave 
the yields shown in the following table: 


Fertilize?' experiment with grapes. 



Fertilizer. 

Amount. 

Yield. 

Density 
of must. 


Per plat. 

Per hec¬ 
tare. | 

Per plat. 

Per hec¬ 
tare. 

1 

Hamit...... 

Kg. 

30 

Kg. 

900 

Eg. 

146. 5 

Kg. 

4, 395 

5, 895 
4,965 

10.50 
9.50 
10.50 

2 

Superphosphate -......___ 

20 

GOO 

196 5 

8 

Check ... 

165. 5 

/Kainit....... 

30 

900) 

GOO/ 

900) 

4 

\Superphosphate........................... 

20 

; 148.0 

4,440 

10. 00 


[ Kainit _.......... . 

30 

| 



5 

< Superphosphate.... 

20 

6001 

105. 0 

4, 950 

10. 00 


('N'itrn.tft of scwhi,_____ 

10 

300 j 







The effect of the kainit was plainly detrimental. On plats 4 and 5 
the action of the superphosphate, from the use of which the high yield 
of plat 2 was obtained, was paralyzed by the kainit. The kainit did 
not appear to have any adverse effect on the density of the must, bow* 
ever, while on the contrary the superphosphate did. 

The ill effects of the kainit in this experiment were apparently due 
to the impurities mixed with the sulphate of potash, chief among which 
are the chlorids of sodium and magnesium, the latter especially being 
very injurious. Fortunately magnesium chlorid is very soluble and is 
not retained by the soil; hence ill effects resulting from the use of kainit 
may be avoided by applying it early the fall before, giving the winter 
rains’opportunity to wash away the injurious constituent. If this 
precaution is observed, kainit may be used as a fertilizer for the grape 
on permeable soils. 

Latest facts about grafted roses for winter forcing, A, B. Scott 
(Amer. Florist, 14 (1899), No . 558, pp. 817, 818). —American Beauty, 
Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, Perl© des Jardins, Bride, Bridesmaid, and 
Liberty roses were grown on their own roots and also grafted on Ma- 
netti stocks. All except American Beauty and Perle des Jardins did 
much better as grafts. The author concludes from his experiments 
that grafted roses will make strong, vigorous plants much quicker 
than roses on their own roots. They also produce as many, if not 
more, flowers, and a larger proportion of the flowers are extra fine. 
The roots are comparatively free from disease, and thus far in trans¬ 
planting grafted plants no evidence of eel worms has been discovered. 
Grafted roses are said to have more vitality than roses on their own 
roots. 

Manetti is considered the most desirable of the different varieties of 
stocks. 

Ringing roses to facilitate propagation by cuttings, Greiner, 
(Bui. 8oe . Cent. Sort. Seine-Inferieure, 2. ser., 2 (1898), No. 6 , pp. 880 , 
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381 ).—The stem or branch of the rose is ringed the latter part of July 
or August, causing the formation of a callus before the cutting is 
removed in November. Cuttings thus treated strike root much, more 
readily than ordinary cuttings, which can. make roots only after having 
formed a callus. By this method the propagation of varieties which 
can not be propagated by cuttings except with great difficulty, is 
rendered simple. Several rings may be made on. the same branch, by 
observing the proper distance for cuttings. 

Report of tile department of horticulture, F. W. Rank (New Hampshire Sta. Jtul. 
59, pp, 190-195) .—Notes on commercial fruit culture in New Hampshire in 1898. 
Short lists of apples, pears, plums, and cherries adapted to the State are given, as 
reported hv growers. 

Hybridization, J. H. WILSON ( Amer . (lard., 50 (1899), No. 533, pp. 415-417, figs. 
6). —An historical essay. 

Hybridization, G. W. Oliver (Amer. Gard.,20 (1899), No. 333,pp. 397-400,figs. 4). — 
An essay treating of the history, principles, purpose, and limits of hybridization and 
sterility of hybrids. 

Commercial fruit culture in North America, Y. Nyemetz ( Promumhhmwe 
Plodovodstvo va Syevernoi AmeriJcye. St. Petersburg: V. KirscKbaum, 1899, 3. ed., pp. 
888, figs. 333). —This hook is a report of observations made during a journey through 
the United States. There is a chapiter devoted to instruction in horticulture in the 
United States, and special chapters on the apple, pear, quince, peach, apricot, plum, 
cherry, grape, small fruits, and garden vegetables. 

Some of the more common fungus and insect diseases are mentioned, and the 
American remedies for fighting them are described. 

Types of fruit and their persistence under cultivation, J. Craig ( Gardening,7 
{1899), No. 163, pp. 378,279, figs. 2). —Especially illustrated by the Borsdorf apple, a 
variety that has been in cultivation for upward of 400 years. The variety is figured 
and notes are given on its history and synonymy. 

Effect of grafting ( Country Gent,, 64 (1899), No. 2416, p. 388; Nat, Nurseryman, 7 
(1899), No. 3,p. 48). —Reports specific cases of modification of height of plant, color 
and flavor of fruit, maturity, and adaptation to climate and soil, caused by different 
stocks. 

The pruning book, L. H, Bailey (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1898 , pp. 530, figs. 
381), —A monograph of the pruning and training of plants as applied to American 
conditions. This work is one of the Garden Craft Series. The first part of the 
work on fundamentals considers the rationale of pruning and training; the effect of 
pruning on the vitality of plants; the fruit hud and its position on the branch in 
various cultivated fruits; and wounds and their treatment. The principles of prun¬ 
ing are concisely stated in the form of twenty rules after the manner of the author*** 
well-known fifteen rules for plant breeding. 

The second part of the book on incidentals treats of the details of American horti- 
cultnral practice. ^Specific remarks are made on the pruning of the principal cul¬ 
tivated trees and shrubs. Over one-fifth of the entire work is devoted to American 
grape training. 

The root pruning of‘transplanted apple trees, N. 0. Booth ( Gardening , 7 
(1899) No. 157 } pp. 201, 202). —A criticism of the Stringfellow root pruning 
method. From tests made to determine to what length the roots of the' apple tree 
should be cut for transplanting, it is concluded that “the injury caused by too close 
root priming is one that the trees do not outgrow, if they do not die outright, The 
heroic pruning advised hy our southern neighbor seems to be ill adapted to our con¬ 
ditions. The mortality among our trees is far too great.” 

At the end of two years’ growth, medium rooted trees were considered quite as 
desirable as long rooted ones. In an experiment to determine the relative impor- 
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tanee of the fibrous and larger roots, most of those transplanted trees from which 
all of the fibrous roots had been removed died. The percentage of trees that sur¬ 
vived transplanting was directly proportional to the number of small roots saved. 
From an experiment in horizontal root pruning, it is concluded that its advantage, 
if any, is so slight as not to he overcome by the individual variation of the tree. 

Root pruning as frost protection, 0. C. Butterwick ( Florida Agr., 26 {IS90), 
No. IS, pp. 280, 281). —As a result of experiments the author believes that pruning 
lateral feeding roots is advisable, particularly in damp or very rich soil. 

Results of the late freeze in the South, W. F. Massey (Florists’ 'Exchange, 11 
(1890), No. 18 } j). &5)* 

Seedsmen’s catalogues, new and old, S. B. Dick ( Florists’ Exchange, 11 (1899), 
No. 21, p. 566, figs. 3). —Comparative notes on the seed industry in England in 1793 
and 1899, based on seedsmen’s catalogues of those years. 

Forcing fruits and vegetables in France from the industrial and commercial 
points of view, J. M. Buisson (Jour. Soc. Nat. Mori. Frame, Congres Sort. 1899, pp. 
5-15, dgms. 3). 

Truck farming in Florida (Florida Agr., 26 (1899), No. 20, p. 312). —Brief notes on 
the culture of several vegetables. Celery is not banked hut wrapped with Florida 
moss, giving much better results. 

The culture of asparagus, J. F. C. Du Pre (South Carolina Sta. Bui. 38, pp. 10-15 ).— 
Popular notes. For planting, one-year old roots are preferred to older ones. A com¬ 
mercial grower’s statement of his methods of culture is appended. 

Forcing green com under glass, F. W. Rank ( Amer . Gard., 20 (1899), No. 219, p. 
163, fig. 1). —The data of this article are contained in the author’s bulletin on the 
same subject (p. 14.6), 

Raising Bermuda onions (Jour. Jamaica Agr. Soc., 3 (1899), No. 5, pp. 240-243). 

Cold storage onions (Pacific Rural Press , 57 (1899), No. 21, p. 321). —Experiments in 
Cali fornia have shown that it is perfectly feasible to overcome the sprouting propensity 
of the onion by cold storage. The bulbs were kept all winter in fine condition. 

Grafting of muskmelon ( Jardin, 1898, Dec. 20, p. 372; Jour. Soc. Nat. Sort. France, 3. 
ser21 (1899), Feh.,pp. 142,143). —A French experimenter has attempted to graft the 
muskmelon (Cueumis melo) on Cucurbitacese, especially of different genera, making, 
us© of Cuciirhita percnnis, Bryonia dioica, and Thladiantha diibia, all of which have 
perennial, fleshy roots. Grafts on the first species lived and grew, hut on the last 
two have not yet succeeded. The experiments are to be continued. 

Cultivation of the vanilla bean in Mexico (Sci. Amer. Sup., 47 (1899) No. 1221, 
p. 19580). —Notes on location, culture, and profits of the business. 

Edible mushrooms, II. H. Lamson (New Hampshire Sta , Bui. 59, pp. 193-199, 
figs. 3). —The author describes in a popular manner the general characteristics of 
edible mushrooms, and quotes from a publication of this Department directions for 
guidance in collecting them. He assigns a high food value to mushrooms. (See 
U. S. Dept. Agr., Farmers’ Bulletin 79.) 

Michigan fruit list, L. R. Taft (Michigan Sta . Bui. .168, pp. 127-139) . —Popular 
hints are given on selection of trees, care of trees when received from the nursery, 
planting, and pruning. Lists of varieties of apples, pears, plums, peaches, cherries, 
grapes, currants, gooseberries, raspberries, blackberries, and strawberries adapted 
to different sections of the State are suggested for home use and marketing. Notes 
are given on the peculiar merits of a number of recommended varieties. 

Care of orchards, W. M. Munson (Maine Sta. Bui. 49, pp. 8, figs. 2).—k popular 
article treating of renovation, grafting, fertilizing, culture, and spraying, A state¬ 
ment is made of the lines of orchard work now in progress at the station. In reno¬ 
vating old orchards that have never been plowed, hogs are recommended for stir¬ 
ring the soil and working in fertilizer. 

The treatment of old fruit trees, G. IIOhn and F. K. Stock (Kronen-, Stamm - 
■und Wurzelpfiege; ein Beitrag ssur Behandhmg der alteren Obstbdume. Wiesbaden : It. 
Beck told f Co., pp. 42, ill.).—A. practical work, treating of pruning, diseases, and 
fertilizer#* 
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The failure of certain fruit trees to set fruit; its causes and methods of 
prevention, C. Grosde mange (Jour. Soc. Nat. Sort France, Cong res Sort. 1899, pp. 
16-27 ).—A summary presentation of the subject. Th© causes considered are frost, 
rain, fogs, diseases and insect enemies, condition of the soil, exposure, and difference 
in varieties. 

Ben Davis apple, F, A. Waxjgii ( Gardening, 7 (1899), No. 162 , p. 278). —This 
variety as grown in New England is much inferior to the same variety as grown in 
the Mississippi Valley. It is believed that Spy and Fameuse varieties of apples are 
especially adapted to the Vermont climate. 

Origin of the Wealthy apple ( Amer. Garcl20 (1899), No. 282,p. 404). 

Notes on the banana and its products (Jour. Jamaica Agr. Soc., 3 (1899), No. 5, 
pp. 253-256).— Notes on the culture, yield, and marketing of bananas and the man¬ 
ufacture and chemical composition of banana meal. 

California olive industry (Set. Amer., SO (1899 ), No. 24, p. 389 ).—Notes on the 
history and extent of the industry. 

A covered orangery (Pacific Rural Press, 57 (1899), No. 23, p. 853, fig. 1). —Notes 
on an orchard of 17 acres in California covered with lath as a protection against 
frost. The cost was about $450 per acre. 

Curing lemons, A. S. Gaylord (Pacific Rural Press, 57 (1899), No. 21, p. 324, jig.l ). 

The influence of cold on pear trees (Garden, 55 (1899), No. 1436, p. 860 ).—List 
of 54 varieties of pears, grouped according to hardiness in France. 

Renewing strawberry beds, 3. Meehan ( Gardening, 7 (1899), No. 162,p. 279). — 
In commercial culture the early removal system is believed to be the most profitable. 

Grape culture in the Government of the Black Sea and in the region along 
the Kuma River, P. Stroyev (SehTc. Khos. i Lgesov., 192 (1899), Feb., pp. ,331-352). 

Report of the ^viticulture! ^exposition of Sao Paulo, 18S7, Campos da Paz 
( Viticulture; exposition viticole cle S. Paul en 1S97. Rio de Janeiro: Imprimerienationale, 
1898, pp. 51, pis. 8).— A statement of the methods of culture employed, varieties 
planted, and status of the industry in Brazil in 1897. 

Lawns, pastures, and hay, P. H. Mell (Alabama College Sta . Bui. 100, pp. 811- 
318). —Directions are given for establishing a good lawn. 5 dl the preparation of the 
land, which is fully described, care should be taken that there is no deficiency in 
lime. Those grasses should be selected that will best stand the heat of the southern 
sim and live through the dry season. Notes are given on 5 species and 1 variety of 
lawn grass well adapted to Alabama soils and climate. These are Bermuda, St. Lucie, 
carpet, Kentucky blue, and St. Augustine grasses. Late fall seeding is recommended. 

Photographing flowers (Card. Chron., 8. ser., 25 (1899), No. 649, p. 856 ).—Notes 
taken from the Boston Herald, 

Notes on varieties of carnations, C. W. Ward (Amer. Florist, 14 (1899), No. 565, 
p. 1066 ).—Notes on the merits of 47 varieties by a commercial grower. 

The pansy; Its names and its evolution, R. P. Brotxierston (Card. Chron., 8. 
ser., 25 (1899), No. 646, pp. 306, 307 ).—The etymology of the -word itself is discussed 
and a number of the popular synonyms of the last 150 years are mentioned with 
bibliographical references. Notes are given on some of th© varieties of the early 
years of this century, the number cultivated and methods of propagation at that 
time. 

The introduction of the fancy pansy, R. Dean (Gard Chron., 3. ser., 25 (1899), 
No. 648, p. 348).— Extensive historical notes. 

Roses for grouping, F. JOSST (Wiener Him. Gart. Ztg., 23 (1899), No. 5, j)p. 147- 
150 ).—Culture of roses for grouping and notes on numerous varieties. 

Origin of the Marechal Niel rose, II. Dauthenay (Rev. Hort., 71 (1899), No * 10, 
pp. 223, 224). 

A new method of violet culture (Amer. Florist, 14 (1899), No. 57$, p. 1289, figs. 
2 ).—'The results of experiments by Sonnenschmidt and Jungc at Indianapolis, Indiana, 
The bottoms are .chiseled off from 6 in. flowerpots, leaving rims 3 in. deep. These 
are set 1 in. deep in the soil and contain the plants. Marie Louise violets tints 
treated made a healthier growth, produced more Bowers, and made fewer runners 
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than with the usual culture. The plants can be watered without wetting the foli¬ 
age, thus materially lessening the danger of damping off and oyerwatering. 

Violets trained in tree-like form, H. Dautiiehay (Rev. Hart., 71 (. 1S99), No. 6 , 
pp. 143-143, fig. 1 ).—A French gardener has produced a new and distinct modifica¬ 
tion of the violet by separating a stolon from its root and planting and training it 
to a stake in an upright position. The stems of plants thus trained are long, slender 
and smooth, and produce very few buds. The terminal bud develops into a cluster 
of leaves and flowers. Such plants have attained to a height of 50 cm. This height 
does not depend on the age of the plant but on the length of the stolon when planted. 
Experience is necessary in order to obtain good results in the use of this method. 
Thus far hut few flowers have been obtained on a single plant. All varieties of vio¬ 
lets are not equally amenable to this treatment. The results of this experiment are 
believed to be rich in suggestion for the culturist, not only of the violet, but also of 
the strawberry and other stoloniferous plants. 

The practical employment of steam at a low pressure for heating green¬ 
houses, A. Guion (. Jour . Soo. Nat. Sort. France , Congres Sort. 1839 9 pp. 63-67). 

SEEDS—WEEDS. 

Twenty-first annual report of the Swiss Seed-Control Station 
at Zurich, F. G. Steeled, and E. Thiele (Die Sehweizer. Sarnen - Unter- 
sueimnr/s-Anstalt in Zurich. Dinundzwanzigster Jahresherieht , 1898 , pp. 
So ).— 1 This gives the report of the activity of the station from July 
1,1.897, to June 30,1898, and the administrative report for 1898. Dur¬ 
ing this time 8,462 lots of seed were tested for 525 individuals and firms, 
the results of the tests being shown in tabular form. Of these, clover 
and grass seed comprised 76.3 per cent, the remainder being miscel¬ 
laneous seeds. According to the report, 155 domestic and foreign seed 
dealers have availed themselves of the privileges of the station in 
testing and guaranteeing their seed, and, for the most part, the seeds 
examined were in excess of the guaranty. 

The averages of purity, germiiiative ability, and intrinsic value of 
all seed tested at the station since 1876 are shown in tabular form. In 
the following table are shown the data for a number of the more 
common seeds: 


Average results of seed testing in 1876-1899. 


Kind of seed. 

Hum¬ 
ber of 
samples 
tested. 

Purity, 

Germi- 

nativc 

ability. 



Per ct. 

Per ct. 

Red clover. 

10,800 

96.4 

91 

White clover. 

1, 457 

94.9 

79 

Alsiko ... 

1, 682 

90. 0 

SO 

A Haifa,. 

4,160 

97.1 

90 

Esparoet.- — 

3, 740 

97.1 

76 

Crimson clover. 

145 

95.8 

89 

Hop clover. 

369 

95.9 

78 

Rye grass — -. 

4, 055 

76.9 

75 

English rye grass.... 

3,656 

95.7 

81 

Italian rye grass. 

3, 243 

94.8 

77 

Orchard grass .. 

5,919 

78.5 

81 

Timothy. 

1,805 

98.1 

92 

Crested dog tail. 

1,217 

90,2 

71 

Meadow fox tail.. 

1, 757 

78.4 

62 

Tall meadow fescite. 

2,519 

93.0 

85 | 

Sheep fescue.. 

1,788 

76.1 

69 

Red fescue... 

223 

72.4 

57 

Blue grass... 

1, 824 

86,7 

61 

Rough, meadow grass — 

534 

87.2 

70 


Kind of seed. 

Hum¬ 
ber of 
samples 
tested. 

Purity. 

Genii i- 
nativo 
ability. 

Wood meadow grass- 

533 

Per ct 
80.8 

Per ct. 
08 

Yellow oat grass. 

696 

69.3 

52 

Morin. 

1, 006 

72.3 

83 

Sweet vernal grass. 

357 

92.4 

43 

Velvet grass. 

601 

71.3 

49 

Reed canary grass. 

231 

88.6 

65 

Seradella... 

181 

95.8 

71 

Peas.. 

119 

96.4 

93 

Vetches.. 

3,87 

91.7 

89 

Hemp. 

416 

97.8 

83 

Flax... 

102 

97.9 

82 

Beets. ................ 

488 

97.6 

141 

.Mangels—■—........ 

1 122 

98.5 

118 

English fodder beets.... 

213 

■ 98.6 

90 

Pine (Finns sylveUris). - 

3,756 

93.1 

65 

Fir... 

1,864 

95.3 

69 

Larch....... 

1,437 

86.6 

46 

White pine (P. strobns). 

300 

92.1 

58 

Black pine (P. nigra )... 

427 

• 

97. 3 

06 



—__ 

.—.. 
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Plat experiments are reported in which grasses and clovers of dif¬ 
ferent origin were compared. Alfalfa from Utah seed was compared with 
alfalfa of Italian, Hungarian, and Provence origin, the Italian giving 
the best showing. It is claimed the American alfalfa was more subject 
to attacks of Erysiphe martii and Pseudopedzm trifolii than plants 
grown from European seed. In other experiments American timothy 
and orchard grass made the best showing. 

Report of the Agricultural Seed-Control Station, Stockholm, 
for 1897-98, O. Stjernqitist (Bedogdrelse for Verlcsamheten vid Stock¬ 
holm* Leins RiishdllningsmUskaps Frolcontrollanstalt 1897—98, pp . 2-l ) Jigs . 
,5).—This gives a report of the activity of the Seed-Control Station of 
the Agricultural Society of Stockholm for the year ending June 30, 
1808. During-the year 1,004 analyses were made and 245,443 kg. of 
seed were certified to. The details of the seed tests are given, and also 
the averages of the 10-year tests, ending with 1898, of the germination 
and purity of some 80 varieties of seed. Experiments are reported in 
which the effect of temperature on the vitality of wheat, rye, barley, 
and oats was tested. Different lots of seed were subjected to tempera¬ 
tures of dry heat varying from 50 to 90° 0. for from 10 to 00 minutes, 
after which they were germinated with the following results: 

Effect of temperature on fjenmnation. 


Time of heating. 

Temperatures. 

Normal. 

50 

00 

70 

* 80 

5)0 

Ten minutes: 

° a 

97 

o c. 

too 

o a 
100 

° a 

99.5 

o(7. 

95) 

o(7. 
98.5 

Rye. 

99 

99 

100 

5)5). 5 

5)8. 5 

98 5 


98 

5)8 

98. 5 

5)7 

97,5 

96 


81 

80 

82 

80.5 

95 

96.5 

Fifteen minutes: 

Wheat.... 

97 

99 

100 

5)5). 5 

99 

07 


99 

99 

99. 5 

90 

98 

85 

Barley........... 

98 

98 

97 

97 

97 

05 

Oats .... 

81 

81 

Hit. 5 

87.5 

97.5 

96. 5 

Thirty minutes: 

Wheat .*....... 

517 

95) 

09 

99 

98.5 

96 

Ryo. ___ „..... 

95) 

98. r> 

100 

99 

98. 5 

70.5 

'Barley ............... 

98 

08 

98.5 

98 

04 

52.5 

Oats * ......... .. . 

81 

82 

86.5 

90,5 

100 

98. 5 

Forty-five minutes: 

' Wheat ........................................ 

97 

99.5 

100 

99 

98. 5 

65 

Ry©.. 

98 

98,5 

97 .5 

98 

95 

80 

Bn rley . ______________ _ 

99 

99 

99 

100 

99 .5 

62.5 
84 

62 

Oats... 

81 

88 

90 

98.5 

98.5 

Sixty minutes: 

Wheat. ........ 

97 

99,5 

99.5 

99 

98.5 

■ Rve....... 

99 

98. 5 

99, 5 

99.5 

99 

00. 5 

Barley... 

98 

97 

98 

98 

90 

12.5 

'Oats.........„. 

81 

88 

97 

98.5 

■ 98 

70 




These results are comparable with some figures given for similar 
experiments made in 1894, in which the seeds were subjected to tem¬ 
peratures ranging from 50 to 99° O. for periods of from 15 minutes to 
4 hours. 

Illustrated descriptions are given of a number of special forms of 
apparatus that have been found of superior excellence in seed testing. 
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Fifth annual report of the P ©Biological Experiment and Seed- 
Control Station at G-ratz, E. Holteb ( V. JdhresbeHcht ilber die Tha- 
tigkeii der Pomelogisehen Landes- Yersticlis- mid Samen- Control Station 
in Gratz 1898* pp. 34 y figs . 4 ).—In addition to the routine report for the 
year ending June 30,1898, the report contains brief articles on a num¬ 
ber of topics, among them investigations on Lower Styrian varieties of 
apples, the iron content of apples and pears, the filtration of fruit wine, 
the manufacture of effervescent wines, ash and other analyses of apples 
and pears, the composition of Admont turf, the fertilizer value of the 
municipal compost fertilizers of G-ratz, citrate solubility of Thomas slag, 
and the report of the seed control for the year. 

Concerning the duration of the germinative ability of the seed 
of various cultivated plants, F. Todabo (Staz. Sper. Agr . Ital., 31 
(1898), Fo. 6,pp. 525-563). —The tests upon which this paper is based 
were begun in 1889 by Professor Origin], and were continued for sev¬ 
eral years. In 1896 the author took up the work and tested all the 
available samples to ascertain what effect the age of the seed might 
have upon its germinative ability. The average viability of commercial 
iseeds was ascertained as a preliminary to the subject. In the following 
table is shown the vitality of lots of the same samples of seed tested in 
different years, the data being derived from 506 samples of seed, on 
which 1,133 tests were made. The figures given are in most cases 
averages of a number of tests and the species shown are selected from 
a larger number. The results follow: 


Duration of germinative ability of seeds.- 


Kind of seed. 

Aver¬ 
age of 
com¬ 
mercial 
seed. 

1890. 

1891. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

1890. 

1897. 

1898. 


Per ct. 
HO. 7;{ 

P 

Per ct. 

Pe r e t . 

Per ct. 

Per ct. 

Per ct. 

Per ct. 

Per ct. 



82. 28 





35.19 



Do . 


89.07 




59. 8 



i)o 




88.53 



75.18 



I)<> . 








80.0 

83.0 

Do.... 







90.5 

62.75 

81.0 








Do . 



58.0 




1.0 
53.0 



Dn, . . . 



85. 5 





Do 







93. 5 

75.58 

62,5 

Do. 







94. 0 

05.5 

f'nin<nn *•!nv<>r 

87.14 







Do . 

9.0 





0. 



Do ■. 


81.5 




31.75 



Do. 



a 97.7 



1.0 



Do * *.., 




00.25 



19.04 



j)o ■_ __ 

.. 



92.5 


73. 62 



Do .■___ 






93. 0 

86.5 



Do . 






93.0 

92.5 

90.0 

74.0 

BWI c.Iav’ai* ^ _ 

92. 59 





Dn, 


91.83 




2.58 



Dn .. . 



81.02 



10.61 



X)o. 




89.93 


82.83 



Do 





93.03 

87.53 



Do . 






93. 5 

97.0 

! 84.25 


Do 






89, 5 

93.5 

87.5 


xsx* ..* 

Do 1 






92. 25 

96.0 

86.5 


Do 






78. 75 

97,25 

96,5 


Wlrl+A AW AT* 

80.95 







Do 

72.5 





5.5 



Do. 




76.0 


25,25 




a Tills test was made in 1802, 


4505—ITo. 2-5 
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Duration of germinative ability of seeds— Continued* 


Kind of seed. 

Aver¬ 
age of 
com¬ 
mercial 
seed. 

1890. 

1891. 

1893, 

1894. 

.1895. 

1890, 

1897. 

1898. 


Pit ct. 

Per ct. 

J'er ct. 

Per ct. 

Per ct. 
77. 5 

Per ct. 

Per ct. 
(59,33 

Per ct. 

Per ct. 

T>o 





78. 5 


71.0 

71.5 

01. 0 

|V» 


.1 

i 


79. 22 

71.49 

Do... 


.1 

.i. 


90. 5 

58. 83 

37.5 


Do... 


.i 

.i* ' 


79. 0 

78.16 

84.0 

75.5 

Tin . 







64.07 

63.0 

61.0 


Si. 15 








..| 

27.0 




0. 



Do . 


! 


© 

r- 

CO 


53. 5 


38. 0 


66.13 






T)n .. 



71. 0 



’ 29.5 


7.0 

Tin 

. 



40. 0 


32.0 



62.43 J 










56.35 



40. 0 


28.0 

Do... 


1 




88.0 j 

74. 5 


84. 67 







D,n 

!. 

75.5 




0. 



Do. . 



80.04 



26. 25 



Do.i 




00. 05 



34. 0 

; 

2.0 

Do. 


i” 





0. 


Do 




95.5 



30. 5 




69. 54 

| 




. 


1 

Do ‘ ' . 

ao s i 




49 0 

.1. 

Do. 



44. 5 

"* 



10. o 

1 

Do 



| 811.0 




53.5 



Do .. 



65.17 



44.83 



Do... 




73.0 


79. 5 



Do. 





80. 0 


72. 0 



Do. 






67. 67 



bo . 



i 




92.5 


78. r> 

Perennial rye grass ...._ 

70.87 


1 





Do_. 

23.5 





0. 



Do. 





67.5 


36. 0 



Do.. 



1 

. 


89. 0 

84.0 

57. f> 

Do . 







92.5 | 

77.0 

Timothy... 

91.89 








Do 1. 


j 95.5 




0. 



Do. 



88.5 



2.0 



Do. 


1 .. J. 

72.5 


1(5, 5 



Do , .. 


| 1 



97. 0 

81.5 


Blue grass.... 

Do .... 

36.55 

r" " i. 







47.0 




0. 



Do.•. 




27.0 


4. 5 



Do 




i 


42.0 


32.0 

Do... 






76.5 

63. 5 

lionarli stalked meadow 

63,12 

i i 





grass.. 

Do.. 


! 1 


31. $ 


17.0 



Do. 


. / - 




87.0 

70. 0 


Oats.....; 


.1. 



i 97,75 

1 

99. 5 

98. 0 

Barley..... 


..I.. 


87.0 



Wheat. 

92.34 

1 ' 


| 91,48 

97. 59 


98.15 

■ Do .. 

*| " 



96.75 


94,5 

Onions.... 


in. r> 

| 71.0 



i 

0. 


Hemp...... 

59.32 



i. 

1. 



Do.. 

i 

80.0 



26. 5 

1.0 


Do. 


.l. 

09.0 

| 

58. 5 

34, 0 

12.5 

Do.... 


i 


! 52.95 

21. 64 
60. 0 

D().... 


■i 



1 99 9 

32.5 

4.5 
30.5 

Do... 


.■(. 


! ! 

79. 0 

67.0 

Beet ... 

81.33 

! * 



Do...... 

1 

85. 0 



72.5 
77.33 

84.5 
87.25 
80.92 

90.0 

83.0 

Do... 


! 

87.27 
88.8 


79.17 
74.0 

Do... 


i 


87.5 

90.75 

74.0 

Do.. 


! 


Do_....___ 


::. 



80.83 




i 






Nevada weeds. Ill, Nevada and other weed seeds, F. H. Hill¬ 
man (Nevada Sta. Bui 38,pp. 131, figs. 127). —Believing that compara¬ 
tive immunity from many of our worst weeds may be secured by 
preventing the sowing and subsequent tillage of their seeds along 
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with those of more desirable plants, the author has given a study of 
more than 150 species of weed seeds. The most of these are figured 
in their natural size, and are also shown in enlarged form. The 
descriptions given are as untechnical as the nature of the subject will 
admit. In the introduction a discussion is given of seed in its popular 
sense, methods of distinguishing various kinds, and notes on distribu¬ 
tion of weed seeds and the desirability of and the methods for exami¬ 
nation of commercial seeds to determine the presence and character of 
weed seeds. 

On the destruction of the oxeye daisy, F. W. Bane [JSe-w Hamp¬ 
shire Sta . Bui. 59, pp. 176-178, jig. 1). —During a period of several years 
the author has been endeavoring to overcome this pest. One method 
adopted was to cut the hay early and thus avoid the maturing of the 
seed. In order to ascertain how elastic this period might be, a number 
of heads of daisies were collected for study, and the results of the 
germination of the seeds are shown in tabular form. It appears that it 
takes at least 12 days for seed maturity of the daisy after it first blos¬ 
soms, and by repeatedly cutting the weed before or during this period 
its extermination could be secured. 

Report of the seed-control station of the Imperial Botanic Gardens, St 
Petersburg, J. Klinge (St. Petersburg, 1898, pp. 10 ).—A summary is given of the 
results of 20 years’ work. 

On the influence of the size of seed on germination, H. J. J. Vandevelde 
(Bot. Jaarb. Kruid. Gcnoiseli. Dodoncea, Ghent,10 (1899), p. 109, pis. 6, figs. 2). 

Spraying wild mustard (Board's Dairyman , SO (1899), Bo. 16, p. SIS).— Notes 
on experiments in Great Britain and elsewhere in which spraying with strong solu¬ 
tions of iron sulphate successfully destroyed wild mustard. 

On the destruction of Orobanche on clovers, A. Lonay (Jour. Soc. Agr. Brabant- 
Hainan}, 1898 , Xo. 38). 

Cuscuta monogyna on the grape, P. Viala and G. Boyer (Ann. Hcole Xat.Agr. 
Montpellier, 10 (1897-98), pp. 379-304,pi. 1 , figs. S3). —A botanical study of this para¬ 
site of the grapevine. The seeds are said to retain their vitality for 2 or 3 years in 
the soil, and by care the plant can be exterminated from a vineyard in that time. 

DISEASES 0E PLANTS. 

The asparagus rust in Massachusetts, GL E. Stone and B. E. 
Smith (Massachusetts Hatch Sta. Bui. 61 , pp. 20 , pis. 2). —The authors 
briefly review the history of the introduction of asparagus into the 
State, and show by statistics the present extent of asparagus growing 
for market. The rust of asparagus (Paeeinia asparagi) is said to have 
made its first conspicuous appearance in the summer of 1896, but there 
was no perceptible damage to the market crop of 1897 as a result.of 
the rust occurring in the year previous. During the latter part of the 
season of 1897 the uredo form of the rust appeared in considerable 
abundance and caused serious injury to the asparagus crop. 

The life history of the rust is given, the different stages being de¬ 
scribed separately. The authors believe the earlier stages of the rust 
may possibly be omitted. In 1897 the teleutospores were borne in very 
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great abundance, and they apparently failed to afiect the plant in the 
spring of 1898, so that neither the acidial or nredo forms appeared in 
1898. It is tit.ought probable that the telentospores which failed to 
affect the plants in the spring retained their vitality until late in the 
summer, when they produced the fell stage of the rust. It is thought 
possible, also, that the fungus may remain alive over the winter in the 
plant tissues, not producing spores again until autumn. 

The economic importance of asparagus makes this disease a serious 
one^and estimates made at various places concerning the amount of 
asparagus cut in 1898 show that there was a depreciation of from 15 
to 80 per cent, the average loss experienced being 20 to 25 per cent. 

The cause of the severe outbreak of the asparagus rust is said to be 
probably due to conditions of the plant brought about by the excessive 
drought during 1895-96, followed' by the excessive rains of 1897. The 
effect of the rust upon plants grown in different soils is noted, it being 
much, more injurious on soils which are dry and sandy, having little 
water-holding capacity; where the soils were heavier and retained 
water to a greater extent the rust has caused no appreciable harm. 

Comments are made upon the methods of controlling the rust, from 
which it appears that burning the affected tops and spraying with 
fungicides, such as potassium permanganate, Bordeaux mixture, and 
potassium sulphid, are of little or no avail. Cultivation and irrigation 
as means of controlling the rust are believed to he more efficient, and 
it is stated that in this manner vigorous plants may be secured which 
will resist the attacks of the disease. 

From the knowledge of the occurrence of the rust in Europe and 
from observations made throughout the State, the authors believe that 
the outbreak of the asparagus rust is of a sporadic nature and not 
liable to cause much harm in the future provided attention is given to 
the production of vigorous plants. 

The asparagus rust in South Carolina, A. P. Anderson (South 
Carolina Sta. Bui. 38,pp. 1-10, figs. 5 ).—The author reports the occur¬ 
rence of the asparagus rust (Buccinia asparagi) at numerous places in 
South Carolina. According to one grower its presence has been noted 
since 1895, and in his experience it seems to vary but little in its attacks 
upon different varieties. The cause of the disease is described and sug¬ 
gestions made for its treatment. In addition to spraying with, fungi¬ 
cides and burning, which are frequently recommended, it is suggested 
that heaping up the beds to destroy the spores and sprinkling the soils 
with lime or land plaster might prove beneficial. 

Some diseases of wheat and oats, A. D. Selby (Ohio Sta . IhiL 
.97', pp. 31-43, Jigs, -l).— 1 On account of the prevalence of diseases in the 
vicinity of the station, considerable study has been mad© and experi¬ 
ments conducted relative to the nature and methods of prevention. In 
the region mentioned the smuts and rusts of wheat are said to he the 
more prevalent and destructive fungus diseases, while the scab, glume 
spots, and other parasitic diseases usually take a minor rank. 
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The cause and nature of the loose smut and the stinking smut of 
wheat are described at some length. The life history of the loose smut 
(Ustilage tritici) is given in some detail, and it is said to cause yearly 
losses amounting to nearly $100,000 within the State, Different varie¬ 
ties of wheat vary in their susceptibility to the disease, and by care in 
seed treatment it may be prevented. Seed free from smut being once 
secured may usually be employed for several years without further 
treatment. 

The stinking smut of wheat is said to be due to two species of fungus 
(.Tilletia tritici and T. fcetens) which are described in some detail. The 
statement made in Michigan Station Bulletin 87 (B. S, B., 4, p. 352) 
that these two species of stinking smut, which can only be separated 
by a microscopic investigation, produce different kinds of diseases, 
known as high and low smut, was investigated without discovering 
any constant difference. It is probable, however, that only one of the 
stinking smuts is common in the vicinity of the station. Decent experi¬ 
ments with copper sulphate and hot water have shown the practicability 
of holding in check this disease, which is said to cause a loss amounting 
to $250,000 per year. 

While it is generally believed that smutted seed is the usual source 
of infection, it is sometimes claimed that land which lias grown a 
smutted crop will afford conditions necessary to infest a subsequent 
crop. An investigation of this subject was made in which plats of 
untreated grain from the crops of 1894 and 1895 as well as treated grain 
from both these years were sown alongside one another with the result 
that no direct infection could be ascertained through means of the soil. 
It is also stated that the claim sometimes made that old seed may be 
sown without danger of smut is incorrect, an experiment being cited 
in which spores germinated after having been kept SJ years in a 
herbarium. 

The rusts of wheat are described at some length and considerable 
quotations given from Eriksson’s publications relating to these diseases 
(E. S. B., 10, p. 310). 

The wheat scab, which usually causes but little injury to the crop, 
may at times and upon different varieties seriously interfere with the 
crop production, losses of 10 per cent or more being not unusual. This 
disease, which is due to the fungus Fusarium roseum, is described. 
The fungus is said to be of the conidial form of Gibberella saubmettii, and 
experiments conducted by the author seem to justify this conclusion, 
although they do not fully prove it. The means of prevention of scab 
suggested are the burning of stubble when wheat is to follow a scabby 
crop. 

A disease of wheat is described under the name of glume spot, in 
which dark spots become very conspicuous upon the glumes of certain 
varieties such as Velvet Chaff, The fungus appears to be referable to 
Septoria. 
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Experiments in the prevention of grain smuts and the treat¬ 
ment of unsmutted wheat seed, J. F. Hickman and A. I). Selby 
(Ohio Sta. Bui 97' 7 pp. 43-61). —This gives the results of experiments 
conducted by the authors during* 3 years subsequent to 1895. In the 
treatments for prevention of wheat diseases, water heated to various 
temperatures, copper sulphate, and potassium sulphid were compared. 
The efficiency of hot water and copper, sulphate treatments was plainly 
shown. The effect of seed treatment upon smut-free grain was tested, 
with no apparent increase on the treated plats. 

Further experiments on the prevention of oat smut (E. 8. B., 8, p. 
238) are reported. The efficiency of hot-water treatment and the rela¬ 
tive efficiency of Ceres ptilver and potassium sulphid, effect of short- 
ening the time of immersion in hot water, and the use of: formalin were 
tested. The results of the different tests are tabulated, from which it 
appears that there was little difference between 10 and 15 minutes 9 
immersion of seed in hot water; the Ceres pulver and potassium sulphid. 
treatments were less efficient than the others, and 5 minutes’ soaking* 
in water heated from 140 to 144° F. gave practically the same results 
as have been previously secured by treating the seed for 10 minutes at 
133°. In. conclusion the authors' state that much, if not all, the loss 
occasioned by the diseases of wheat and oats may be prevented by tile 
proper treatment of seed prior to sowing, and give directions for the 
different forms of treatment recommended. 

Three important fungus diseases of the sugar beet, lb M. Dug- 
gar, (New Torlc Cornell Sta. Bid. 163, pp. 337-363, figs. 15). —On account 
of the recent interest in the production of sugar beets, attention has 
been directed to some of the diseases to which this crop is liable, and 
the author has made careful investigations of three which are more or 
less prevalent. 

The root rot of beets (Bhizoetonia beta 1 ) was first noticed early in 1898, 
and a few days later was foun d abundant at a seeond station. A visit to 
the latter place in August demonstrated that the disease was a matter of 
considerable practical importance, an examination of the field showing 
that probably one-third of the beets were affected. The first evidence 
of an attack is manifested in the blackening of the bases of the petioles, 
the outer leaves first, so that the stalks soon become unable to support 
the blades and the leaves fall to the ground. The disease soon attacks 
the crown and root proper, causing the infested parts to turn brown. 
If the conditions continue favorable for the disease, the whole top rots 
away and the beet gradually disappears. Ordinarily the trouble is 
carried throughout the entire held, but numerous small areas indicate 
that the fungus passes rapidly from plant to plant in a row. 

The cause of this root rot of beets is due to the fungus Bhizoctonia, 
as was demonstrated by a series of inoculation experiments. In these 
experiments it was shown that the fungus readily produces root rot 
where the conditions are favorable, and that moist conditions are essen- 
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tial for the spread of the disease from plant to plant. The special 
characteristics of the fungus are described at some length and atten¬ 
tion is called to the probable fact that the fungus causing this beet 
disease is also a cause of other types of plant disease. Among those 
mentioned as probably due to this same fungus are the sore shin of 
cotton, the damping off of lettuce, cabbage, radish, eggplant, etc., and 
probably a stem rot of carnations. 

As a remedy for the prevention of this disease, it is recommended 
that 60 to 70„bu. of air-slaked lime per acre be applied to the soil in the 
autumn or at least before the ground is turned so that the lime could 
be well distributed. 

The leaf spot of the beet (Gercospora beticola) is a disease of very 
wide distribution. It attacks not only the sugar beet but many of the 
garden varieties as well. Its occurrence may be noted by the appear¬ 
ance of small brown spots with reddish purple margins scattered irreg¬ 
ularly over the leaves. The spots become ashen gray at the centers 
with the border as before, and they may become so numerous as to 
cover a large portion of the surface of the leaf. As the leaves begin 
to appear parched and dry they assume a nearly upright position and 
a badly infested field presents a very characteristic appearance. 

The technical characters of the fungus are described, and as reme¬ 
dies the author states that Bordeaux mixture has proved most efficient. 
It is believed that by beginning the sprayings early, the leaf spot may 
be almost entirely prevented by the use of this fungicide. The theory 
that this disease may possibly be distributed through the medium of 
the seed is briefly considered, and as having a bearing upon this sub¬ 
ject all seeds were treated before planting with hot wafer and copper 
sulphate solutions to test their effect upon the germination. In general, 
even a strong solution of copper sulphate gave slightly better results 
than where the seed was soaked in water. This may have been due, 
however, to the exclusion of bacteria by the copper solution. 

The beet scab (Obspora scabies) is figured and described. This dis¬ 
ease is well known on account of its occurrence on potatoes and beets. 
The only remedial treatment is to avoid growing beets in any soil which 
for several years previous has produced scabby potatoes or beets. The 
bulletin concludes with a list of references to literature of beet 
diseases. 

The root rot of sugar beets, J. Stoklasa ( Centbl .. Bakt. u. Par., 
2. Abt, 4 (1898), No. 17-18, pp. 687-694, Jigs. 2; abs. in Ztschr. Pflan- 
zenkrank, 9 (1899), No. 1, pp. 50-51).—Pythium debaryanum , Phoma 
betw , and lihizootonia molacea were found in greater or less abundance 
in the tissues of all diseased beet seedlings. All varieties are not 
equally susceptible to these attacks, and it was found that soaking the 
beet seed in a weak solution of corrosive sublimate prior to sowing was 
efficient in preventing the disease to a great extent. By the nature of 
the seed bolls they are liable to be infested by a number of organisms 
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such as bacteria, etc., which attack the albuminoids in the young' plant, 
greatly weakening it. 

A contribution to the knowledge of fruit- rots, *T. Behrens 
( GeniblBaM . n. Par,, 2. Alt., 4 (1898), Nos. 12, pp. 514-522; 13, pp. 547- 
553; 14, pp. 577-585; 15-16 , pp. 685-644; 17-18 , pp. 700-706; 19, pp. 
739-746 ; 20, pp. 770-777 ),—An extended study lias been made of the 
fruit rots. The author states that Penieillium glaucuni causes the rot 
of the fruit of apples, pears, grapes, and the outer shell of the walnut; 
1\ Interim of apple; Mueor stolonifer of pears and tomatoes; BotryUs 
vulgaris of apples, pears, strawberries, currants, grapes, and walnuts, 
and Oidium fructigemim on apples, pears, plums, cherries, apricots, 
peaches, quinces, etc. The physiology of each fungus, the specializa¬ 
tion of the different fungi, the changes in the fruit subsequent to the 
attack, and the susceptibility of the fungi to copper compounds are 
reported upon at length* 

The form of injury produced by each of these fungi is described, and 
means suggested for the prevention of tlieir attacks. In addition to 
attacking the fruit, BotryUs vulgaris was found to attack other parts 
of the plant, and the author claims it produces a poison which is 
destructive of the living protoplasm of the cell. 

Peach-leaf curl and notes on the shot-hole effect of peaches 
and plums, B. M. Dug-car (New York Cornell Bta . Bui, 164, pp, 369- 
388, figs. 9). —The peach-leaf curl (Exoasens deformans) was technically 
described in Bulletin 73 of this station (E. S. Ik, 6, p. 554) and in the 
present discussion only a general account of the life history of the fun¬ 
gus is included. The appearance of the disease, life history of the fungus, 
conditions affecting the abundance of leaf curl, and remedies are dis¬ 
cussed at some length. The sporadic occurrence of the leaf curl is said 
to be rather remarkable. In many sections of the State there was but 
little of the disease in 1890 while in the same sections in 1897 there 
was an abundance of it, and in 1898 these regions were characterized 
by unusual injuries from this cause. ■ Numerous attempts '.have been 
made specifically to define the conditions which encourage this disease, 
but sufficient is not yet known of the life history to warrant positive 
statements regarding them. Different varieties vary greatly in the 
degree of susceptibility to attacks of leaf curl. The earlier experiments 
made to determine the value, of fungicides for prevention of leaf curl 
were unsatisfactory, for the fungicides themselves often injured the 
leaves, and also the best time for spraying was not known. 

In 1896 an orchard of young trees was affected with leaf curl, and 
the following year the disease was so abundant as to cause almost entire 
defoliation, and there was every promise of an abundant reappearance 
of the disease in 1898. Spraying experiments with Bordeaux mixture, 
potassium sulphate, and ammoniacal copper carbonate were conducted 
in which applications were made at different periods. The results 
seemed to indicate that where Bordeaux mixture was used before the 
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buds swelled, tlie foliage of the tree was very largely free from curl. It 
also appears that treatments subsequent to the early treatment of Bor¬ 
deaux are very insignificant in preventing the disease, and that the 
early treatment is the one of importance for the protection of the foliage 
during the season. An experiment is reported in which winter applica¬ 
tions of milk and lime, and lime and dextrin were made to 12 trees in 
the center of a block of about 4,000 trees. All the trees were consider¬ 
ably affected with leaf curl with the exception of the treated ones, which 
were almost absolutely free from it. In spraying for the prevention of 
this disease care must be taken, since fungicides are very liable to injure 
the foliage, and a weak Bordeaux mixture would probably give the best 
results. 

Leaves of the plum and peach have been frequently noticed in which 
the shot-hole effect was very apparent even where the trees had been 
abundantly sprayed. The author’s attention was called in 1897 to the 
abundance of the shot-hole effect on Japan plums which had been 
frequently sprayed, and the indications were that the injuries to the 
foliage were due to the chemical agents applied. In general, peaches, 
apricots, and plums of the native and doinestica groups were free from 
this effect, but Japan plums generally indicated some injury. Experi¬ 
ments made with properly prepared Bordeaux mixture produced no 
injury whatever except on the Japan plum (Burbank), while improperly 
prepared Bordeaux mixture affected the peach and Japan plums to a 
marked extent. Careful examination of the leaves of these trees showed 
no indication of fungus, and it must be attributed to the improper appli¬ 
cation of the fungicides. The author states that after examining a 
number of plum orchards, he finds the Japan plums so free from shot- 
hole fungi that there is no necessity for spraying them for protection 
against this disease. Where the plum rot is bad, it would be necessary 
to spray, and it will be necessary to disregard the slight injury to foli¬ 
age resulting from the use of properly made Bordeaux mixture. 

Treatment of mildew on grapevines, CL B. Mallett ( (Sard, Ghron 
3. sgt.j 25 (1899), No. 648 , 354 , 355 ).—The author reports the success¬ 

ful rise of hot water for the destruction of grape mildew. In 1898 
unsuccessful attempts were made to stamp out the mildew from vine¬ 
ries ■ by the use of potassium sulphid and by dusting the vines with 
sulphur, etc., but the crop of that season was a total failure. Early in 
1899 the vineries were thoroughly cleaned, new soil replaced in bor¬ 
ders and walks, and the canes of the vines were painted with a strong 
mixture of sulphur and potassium sulphid with but little effect, as the 
mildew appeared in several places by the time the vines had reached 
the flowering stage. Acting upon a suggestion, the author thoroughly 
sprayed the vines with water heated to the boiling point, which was 
carried a distance of some 00 yards and quickly sprayed over the 
leaves. The vines were thoroughly soaked on two separate occasions, 
and special investigations showed not a trace of living mildew, but 
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brown, spots on the leaves were plentiful. These leaves were removed 
and no trace of the fungus has since been observed. There was no 
injury observed to leaf or Rower, nor were the tender growing tips 
injured, although adventitious roots on some of the canes were 
blackened* 

Subsequently vines of the White Tokay were sprayed with water as 
near the boiling point as possible, and a few days later a second appli¬ 
cation of the same kind was given, the vines coming through unin¬ 
jured* In all, 4 varieties of grapes have been experimented upon in 
this way, and in every ease the vines are said to be growing freely and 
the berries are unharmed. 

In a subsequent issue (3$To. 650, p, 388) the experience of several 
others with hot water upon living plants is given. In one instance the 
writer had dipped plants, without injury to them, into water heated to 
170° F. to rid them of mealy bugs. In another case the writer reports 
having sprayed grapevines with water in the method described above 
with identically similar results. 

A copper fungicide containing permanganate of potash, 0. Trotj- 
OHOT {Prog* Agr. et Vit. [Ed. IJEst], 20 (1899), N'o . 8,pp. 211-248 ).— The 
author describes the use and gives the formula for a fungicide which it 
is stated has been very successfully employed for the prevention of 
black rot of grapes. The fungicide is composed of copper sulphate 1.5 
kg., copper carbonate 2.5 kg., and water 100 liters. This should give a 
slightly alkaline reaction, and to it is added 25 gms. permanganate of 
potash, dissolved in a liter of water. On account of the presence of 
permanganate of potash the author has given the name to the fungi¬ 
cide of u violet mixture.” Its action is said to he equal to that of Bor¬ 
deaux mixture, and in addition it is claimed to adhere to the foliage 
better. 

A study of the fungus parasites of the cultivated Rosace*®, E. Ouvray 
(Jour. Soc. Nat. Mori. France, Gongres Hart. 1899, pp. 47-61). —The author briefly 
describes the fungi which attack the cherry, plum, peach, apricot, almond, apple, 
pear, quince, medlar, service tree, hawthorn, strawberry, raspberry, and rose. Sug¬ 
gestions are also given for combating the fungi, and great stress is laid upon the 
value of winter treatments and the more extensive use of iron sulphate solutions 
is suggested. 

Botanical, chemical, and toxicological properties of fungus-infested grass 
seeds, J. Hockhlatjf ( Verhandl . K. K. Zool . Bot. (resell. Wien, 49 (1899), No. 9-8, pp. 
190-183).—A. brief summary is given of the different fungi known to exist in the 
grain of cereals, etc., with notes on their chemical and toxicological properties. 

Concerning the attack of Phoma betae upon beets, Frank ( Ztschr. Ver. Deut. 
Zuclerind., 48 (1899), No. 511, pp. 711-717). 

Cacao pod disease, J. IT. Hart (Bui. Bot. Dept. Trinidad, 3 (1899), No. 11, pp. 
167 , 168). —A note is given of a fungus, probably one of the Peronosporem, that 
attacks cacao pods and causes some loss. The disease seems widespread but poorly 
understood, and for the present it is advised that diseased pods he destroyed and 
badly affected trees sprayed with copper sulphate solutions. It is stated that Bor¬ 
deaux mixture, unless very dilute, injures foliage in hot climates. 

Diseases of coffee, J. B. Pompeii ( Sol. Inst. Agr. Scto Paulo, 9 (1898), No. 8, pp. 
389,880). 
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Leaf blight of currants, J. E. Weiss ( Prate, Bl. Pjlanzemclmtz, 3 ( 1899), No. 3, 
p. 22)*— Notes are given on Gloeosporium Hbis. 

Studies of black rot of grapes, L. Ravaz and A. Bonnet (Ann. Boole Nat. Agr. 
Montpellier , 10 (1897-98), pp. 90-103, pis. 3 ).—A report is given of studies on the life 
history of the black-rot fungus, the germination of the spores, penetration of the 
tissues, development of the mycelium in the tissues, and the period of incubation 
being reported upon. Concerning the hitter, it is said to be rarely less than 10 or 
11 days between the sowing of the spores and the appearance of the disease. 

A disease of hops, P. Nypels (Ann. Soc. Beige Micros93 (1899), pp. 34-39, pi. 
1 ).—A brief description of a hop disease of uncertain origin is given. 

Peach diseases, H. N. Starnes ( Georgia Sta. Bui. 43, pp. 330-325, figs. 3 ).—Of the 
diseases popularly described those due to undetermined causes are peach yellows, 
peach rosette, gummosis, and crown gall. Of the fungus diseases, peach rot, scab, 
pustular spot, leaf curl, and peach rust are given, and suggestions offered for their 
control. 

Injurious diseases of pear frees, J. E. Weiss (Prate. Bl. Pfianzensclmtz, 3 (1899), 
No. 3, pp. 9-11, figs. 4). 

The peony disease, G. Massee (Gard. Ghron., 3. ser., 35 (1899), No. 649, p. 351 ).—A 
destructive disease, due to Sclerotinia ptvonia , is briefly described. The disease begins 
on the leaf stalk an inch or less below the surface of the ground. The first symp¬ 
toms are the curling of the edges of the leaves. All such leaves should be removed 
at once and the plants sprayed at intervals of 4 days with aminoniaeal copper car¬ 
bonate. The fungus is said not to be perennial in the tissues of the host. Where 
the disease has existed for some time the soil around the crown of the plant should 
be removed and fresh soil mixed with quicklime put in its place. 

A disease of phlox, P. Nypels (Ann. Soc. Beige Micros33 (1899),pp. 9-33,pi. 1 ).— 
Describes a disease of phlox, which is said to be due to I'ylenchus devastatrix. A list 
c i 45 species of jdants known to be attacked by this pest is appended. 

Concerning a living fluid contagimn as a cause of the mosaic disease of 
tobacco, M. W. Beijerinck (Seperat. Verkandl. K. Ahad. JYetensch. Amsterdam, 1898 ; 
ahs. in Bot. Centbl., 78 (1899), No. 5, pp. 146-151 ).—It is claimed that the cause of the 
mosaic disease of tobacco leaves is due to what is termed a living fluid eontagium. 
The author claims to be able to isolate the poison and to induce disease with it by 
inoculation. It is also claimed that peach yellows and peach rosette may be due to 
the same cause. 

Concerning the iBcidia occurring upon the Umbeliferse, H. O. Juel (Ofvers. K. 
Seenslca Yetensh. Alcad. Forhandl., 1899, No. 1, pp. 5-30, figs. 4). 

Studies on plant galls, O. Appel ( Uebcr Phyto - mid Zoomorphosen. Sepabdr. Schr, 
Phys . Del’on. Gescll, Kmigsberg, 39 ( 1899 ), pp. 58). 

Bacterial excrescences on Juniperas phoenicea, F. Cavara ( Bui . Soc. Bot Ital., 
1898, No. 8, pp. 341-350). 

Plant diseases due to nematodes, T. Petersen ( Natur> 49 (1899), No. 3,pp. 19,30). 

Winter treatment for plant diseases, J. E. Weiss (Prate. Bl. Pfiansenselmiz , 3 
(1899), No. 8,pp . 19-33). 

Combating mildews, Nessler ( JVchnbl. Landw. Ver. Baden, 1899, No. 3,pp. 36,37 ).— 
Notes on. Oidium. ■ 

Apple spraying in Nova Scotia, C, H. Hooper (Gard. Ghron., 3. ser.,35 (1899), 
No. 650, pp. 373,374 ).—Notes are given on the successful use of potash solutions for 
clearing trees of moss and lichens, and on spraying with Paris green, copper sul¬ 
phate, and Bordeaux mixture for the control of insects and fungi on apples. 

Notes on experimental spraying, W. M. Orr (Fruit Growers 1 Assoc. Ontario Mpt, 
1898, pp. 69-77 ).—Gives a detailed report of the experiments in spraying 30 apple 
orchards in; 1898. The orchards were in many cases widely separated, and upon 
■ nearly every variety the results were decidedly in favor of the treatment. Bordeaux 
mixture, to which 4 oz. of Paris green to 40 gal. of water was added, was the fungi¬ 
cide used. 
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Sulphuring grapes, H. Daittiienay (Rev. JPorl, 71 (1890 ), No. 9, pp. $07, SOS). — The 
author claims that sulphur applied to grapevines in the sun is more efficient than 
upon shaded vines or during* cloudy weather. 

Concerning the value of Bordeaux mixture in preventing potato diseases 
and in increasing the crop (Finding's Landw. Ztg.,48 (1899), Nos. 4, pp. 148-148; 5, 
pp. 100-169). 

The effect of ethereal oils on fungi, T. Bokorny (Arch. Physiol IPflilgcr'], 70 
(ISOS), pp. 555-591; abs. in Pot. Centbl. , 7S (1899), No. 5,pp. 138-136). —The ethereal oils 
are reported as quite poisonous to fungi, oil of turpentine being antiseptic when 
used in the proportion of 1:50,000. 

A new fungicide of great adhesiveness, J. F. Fa yard (Per. Ilort., 71 (1899), 
No. 4 , pp. 87, 88 ).— A solution of copper sulphate, sodium carbonate, and water, to 
which resin is added, is described. 

Investigations on the adherence of copper fungicides and the causes for 
variation in fungicides as formerly prepared, J. M. Guillon and G. Gouirand 
(Rev. Fit., IS98, No. $65, pp. 89-3$). 


ENTOMOLOGY. 

The economic status of insects as a class, L. (X Howard 
(Science, n. sm\, 9 ( 1899 ), Fo. 216, pp. 238-247 ).—In an address as retir¬ 
ing president of the Biological Society of Washington the author 
reviewed the economic status of insects, dividing them into two groups, 
as follows: (1) Injurious insects—those which destroy crops and other 
valuable plant life; those destroying stored foods, dwellings, clothes, 
books, etc.; those injuring live stock and other-useful animals; those 
annoying to man, and those acting as carriers of disease; and (2) bene¬ 
ficial insects—those which destroy injurious insects, destroyers ■ of 
noxious plants, pollenizers of plants, scavengers, makers of soil, and 
those which serve as food for poultry, birds, fishes, etc. The beneficial 
insects are said to embrace 113 families, and the injurious 116 families, 
while those belonging to both classes or undetermined represent 71 
families. 

Report of consulting entomologist, B. S. MacDougall (Trans 
Hoy . Scot „ Arbor . Soc., 15 (1898), pt . 3, pp. 307-316). —The author gives 
notes on Goes tigrina, -which occurred in oak timber shipped to Great 
Britain from the United States. Economic and biological notes are 
given on the small brown pine weevil (Pissodes notatus). The insects 
are said to lay eggs for two seasons. The egg laying takes place from 
April until September. As a preventive measure against this beetle 
the author recommends allowing sickly or diseased trees to stand as 
places for the insects to deposit their eggs* These trees may then be 
destroyed. 

A description and the life history of the Sirex gigas is given. Con¬ 
cerning &. juvencus the author relates the life history at considerable 
length. An ichneumon fly (Rhyssa persuasoria) was seen depositing its 
eggs in bark which contained the larvae of sirex. As a remedy against, 
this species the author suggests burning the felled trees and waste 
timber in infested forest areas. 
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The pear midge (. Diplosis pyrivora) is reported as increasing in num¬ 
bers and harmfulness in Great Britain. Notes are given by way of 
description of the appearance and habits of the insect, and the usual 
remedies are recommended. 

The insect record for 1893, 0 , M. Weed (New Hampshire Sta. But 
5.9, pp. 199-215 , figs. It?).—The author gives notes on the life history and 
damages resulting from the work of the forest tent caterpillar (Clisio- 
eampa disstria) and the American tent caterpillar (0. amerlmna). In 
the case of the latter insect, an efficient method of destroying the 
larvae while in the tent was found to be the application of a small 
quantity of kerosene, being careful not to saturate the bark of the 
twigs. In one town in the State the school children were offered 16 
cts. per hundred for the egg masses; 8,256 egg masses were collected 
at an expense of $8.25, which would.seem an effective means of reduc¬ 
ing the number of these caterpillars. 

The antiopa butterfly (Vanessa antiopa) is reported as feeding in col¬ 
onies on the elm trees and defoliating large branches. It is recom¬ 
mended that the branches infested with the caterpillars be cut off and 
the caterpillars crushed. 

The fall webworm (Hyphantria cunea) was especially prevalent during , v 
the year. The branches upon which this lame are feeding should be 
removed from the tree and the lame crusted or burned. Edema albi- 
frons caused considerable destruction to the leaves of various species of 
oak. The caterpillars were preyed upon extensively by the common 
raffed grouse. Popular notes are given on the ceeropia moth and on 
the lima moth. 

The rose beetle (Macrodactylus subspinosm) committed depredations 
on young hydrangea shrubs. The most effective means of combating 
these insects seemed to be brushing them into a pail or pan containing 
water with a film of kerosene upon it. 

Some experiments were made with regard to remedies for the cabbage 
worm (Pieris raped)* One family is said to have been made ill by eating 
cabbage which had been sprayed with Paris green. Pyrethrum applied 
dry, either undiluted or thoroughly mixed with an equal quantity of 
flour, or applied as a decoction in the, proportion of 1 oz* of pyrethrum 
to 1 gal. of boiling water, proved to be an efficient remedy and not dan¬ 
gerous to man. 

The bean weevil (Bruckus obteetus) is said to have been especially 
injurious during the year. As a remedy it is recommended that the 
beans be inclosed in a tight vessel and fumigated with bisulpiiid of 
carbon. 

Some pests likely to be disseminated from nurseries. The 
nursery inspection laws, H. Garman (Kentucky Sta . But. 80 1 pp. 201- 
273 , figs. 9 ).—This bulletin contains a general account of spraying 
machinery and directions for making the standard insecticides. The 
author discusses a number of insects and fungus diseases which are 
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likely to be introduced upon nursery stock and which are to be guarded 
against. 'Brief descriptions with recommendations as to the kind of 
treatment to be applied are given in each case. 

The insects mentioned as especially injurious are: San Jose scale, 
woolly aphis, oyster-shell bark-louse, scurfy bark-louse, apple aphis, 
apple-leaf skeletonker (Ganarsia hammoncU ), apple-leaf crumpler (Min- 
eola indiginella ), apple-tree tent caterpillar, white-marked tussock moth, 
bagworm, cherry-tree aphis, black peach aphis, pear-leaf blister mite, 
and strawberry crown borer. 

Of injurious fungus diseases the author mentions the following: 
Apple scab, apple-leaf rust, cherry-leaf spot, currant-leaf spot, grape 
mildew, peach rosette, peach yellows, peach-fruit spot, pear blight, 
black knot, quince-leaf spot, raspberry anthracnose, and strawberry- 
leaf blight. 

The law of Kentucky regarding inspection of nursery stock is 
reprinted, as well as forms of the various certificates. 

Butterflies and moths injurious to our fruit-producing plants, 
O. Lugger {Minnesota 8ta, Bul,61,pp. 53-334, Jigs. 237, pis. 24). —In 
the first 10 pages of the bulletin the author gives a brief account of the 
general and special anatomy of butterflies and moths, together with 
some details as to their classification, habits, life history, and metamor¬ 
phosis. The remaining portion of the bulletin is occupied with economic 
and biological notes on about 170 species of butterflies and moths. 
The most of these species are figured, some in all their stages. The life 
"history and the methods of artificial treatment which are most approved 
are mentioned in each ease. 

The bulletin constitutes a quite complete compendium of information 
on the subject of the common butterflies and moths which are known 
to attack fruit trees and fruit plants. An index is appended. 

Two destructive orchard insects, V. H. Lowe {New York State 
8ta. j Buh 152 , pp. 277-301, pis . 3), — The apple-tree tent caterpillar , pp. 
277-297).—The bulletin contains a resume of the history of our knowl¬ 
edge concerning the apple-tree tent caterpillar, together with sugges¬ 
tions regarding its means of distribution, a list of its food plants, and 
technical descriptions of the egg, caterpillar, and adult. The caterpil¬ 
lars are said to molt 5 or, exceptionally, G times. Descriptions are 
given of the tent and the method and place, of pupation. 

Among the natural checks’the author mentions cold weather and 
rain storms while the larvae are just hatching, and a considerable num¬ 
ber of species of birds were observed to feed upon them. Among pre¬ 
dacious insects the author records Galosoma scrutator , < 7 . calidum, and 
Poduus spinosus. Of the parasitic insects, Telenomus clmoeampw 
attacks the eggs of the tent caterpillar, and the following species prey 
upon the larvae: Pimpla conquisitor, P. pedalis, P. annulipes, Theronia 
fulvescens , T. melanocephala, SpUocryptus (Cryptus) extrematis,Dibrachys 
haucheamis, Apanteles congregatus var. rufocoxalis, and Frontina frenchii . 
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A bacterial disease is reported as having been especially prevalent 
during warm moist weather and to have destroyed numbers of the cat¬ 
erpillars. The author recommends the destruction of wild cherry trees 
and neglected apple trees and brush such as are fed upon by the cater¬ 
pillars. Collecting the egg masses is also to be encouraged; and the cat¬ 
erpillars may be destroyed by spraying with arsenical poisons. Green 
arsenite at the rate of 1 lb. to 150 gal. of water was applied 3 times. 
The second application was usually sufficient to destroy nearly all the 
caterpillars. The arsenite of lime and Paris green were tried in a simi¬ 
lar way and with equally good success. The caterpillars may readily 
be destroyed in their nests by saturating with kerosene and burning. 
A list of the more important publications concerning the tent caterpil¬ 
lar is appended to these remarks. 

Spraying experiments against the spring canker-worm (pp. 208-301).— 
In the experiments against the spring cankerworm Paris green was 
used upon 1 plat which consisted of about 100 trees. The Paris green 
was applied 3 times at the strength of 1 lb. to 150 gal. of limewater. 
The first application was made as soon as the young caterpillars 
appeared, the second about a week later, and the third 4 days after the 
second. A second plat consisting of 14 trees was sprayed with green 
arsenite in the proportion of 1 lb. to 150 gal. of limewater. u Four 
days after the second application a very few live caterpillars could be 
found. The results were practically the same on the 2 plats.” 

In comparing these 3 arsenieals, the author remarks that the results 
were about the same with each. NTo damage was done to the foliage in 
any case, the effectiveness of all 3 poisons was about the same. Paris 
green is the more expensive of the 3. Arsenite of lime, which has the 
advantage that it can be made at home, costs about 3g cts. per barrel 
ready for use, while Paris green costs about 10 cts. per barrel of solu- 
‘ tion of proper strength and green arsenite about 5 cts. per barrel. 

The potato-stalk weevil (Trichobaris trinotata ), E. E. Faville 
and P, J. Paeeott ( Kansas Sta. Bui . 8J2 7 pp. 12, Jigs . 15 ).— The food 
plants of the stalk weevil besides the potato are Solanum earolinense , 
3. rostrattm, Xanthinni eanadense , Datura stramonium , Physalis longi - 
folia.. The weevil is said to be more common in the last-named plant 
than in the potato. The various stages of the insect are figured and 
described. Egg laying commences the first of June; the larva hatches 
in about 10 days; the pupal stage lasts from 8 to 11 days, and there is 
but one brood per year. The adult passes the winter in the plant in 
which it has gone through with its transformations. 

As remedies, therefore, the author recommends the destruction of all 
potato vines as soon as possible after the i>otatoes are dug, and also of 
the other, food plants mentioned above. Spraying with Paris- greten or 
London purple is also'quite successful. In small plats of potatoes the 
weevil may be captured by sweeping the vines with an insect net. The 
only parasite mentioned is Sigalphas cureulionis . 
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Some comparative trials of insecticide pumps in relation to 
the treatment of tea blights, and experiments in the treatment 
of red spider, W. J. Fleet ( Indian Mus. Notes 7 4 (ISO9), No. o 5 pp, 
113-117 j pis. 2 ).— The author used a number of patented dust blowers 
and spraying machines for the destruction of the red spider (Tetrany* 
elms Moeulatvs ). A number of insecticides were used, and the best 
results were obtained with pure sulphur blown upon the bushes in the 
early morning before the dew was gone. The insecticide is cheap, 
easily applied, and very efficient. 

Spray pumps and spraying, W. Paddock (New York State Sta. 
But. 121 ? App.y p. 8, figs. 2 ),—The bulletin serves as a supplement to 
Bulletin 121 (E. S. B., 9, p. 262). It gives a description of the Kero- 
water machine for making a mechanical mixture of kerosene and water. 
The author calls attention to the advantages of a removable top to the 
spray barrel. Brief notes are given on the relative value of the copper 
sulphate solution, Paris green dissolved in ammonia, London purple, 
green arsenite, arsenite of lime, and the kerosene and water mechanical 
mixture. Injury to the leaves is said to result frequently from the use 
of the kerosene and water mechanical mixture as well as from the cop¬ 
per sulphate solution and Paris green dissolved in ammonia. 

The State entomological department (Meddel. K. Zandthr. Styr., 1898, No. 18, pp. 
279-286,pi. l,fiys. 2). —This is a brief report, accompanied with a photograph of the 
exterior and the plans of the interior of the entomological building and insectary. 

Collecting insects, \V. J. Holland (Pop. Sei., 83 (1899), No. 6,pp . 123 s 123). —Gives 
general directions and descriptions of apparatus. 

Molting of insects as a means of defense, K. D’Herculais ( Compt. Rend. Acad. 
ScL Paris, 128 (1899), No. 10,pp. 620-622). —On account of the free casting off of the 
skin and lining of the trachea, it was found difficult to infect certain grasshoppers 
with fungus diseases. 

Apiculture, J, Pons (El Ayrton(tor, 1 (1899), No. 8,pp. 6,7). 

Bees and how to manage them, A. Gale (Ayr. Gas. New /South Wales, 10 (1899), 
Nos. l.pp. 84-86; 2, pp. 194-196, pi. 1).—Contains a detailed description of the Langs- 
troth hive with direction for its use. 

Demonstration of the sense of hearing in bees, >Sylviac ( llApumltvur, 48 (1.899 ), 
No. 5, pp. 204-206). —Proved by the ordinary test of responding to the stimuli of 
. various sounds. 

Life in a winter bee cellar, G. K. Walsh. (Set. Amur., SO (1899), No. 38, p. 380).— A 
plan for the management of bees in a winter cellar. 

The Notre Dam© beehive and wintering device, B. J. Chrysostom (Amcr. Ike 
Jour., 39 ( 1899), No. 24, pp, 369,370). —A description of the hive and records of tem¬ 
peratures taken at different times in the packing about the hives. 

A second plan for ventilating bees, W. T. Crawford (Southland Queen, 5 (1899), 
No. 1. pp. 4-7).— Details of a plan of construction of hives for the purpose of gaining 
the benefits of currents of, air. 

The advantages of preventing swarming by artificial means, R. Pin cot ( IJApi - 
culteur, 48 (IS99), No. 3, pp. 198-202). —Prevents the excessive production of drones 
and insures the collecting of a greater quantity of honey. 

Comb honey, A. Gale (Ayr. Gas. New South Wales, 10 (1899), No. 4, pp. 247-249,pU. 
2 ).—Gives directions as to arrangement of supers so as to get the most perfect comb 
honey. 

Foul brood and its treatment, L. Forestier (Her. Internal, Apicult., 21 (1899), 
No. 3, pp. 93-98, fig. 1 ).—The symptoms of the disease are described in detail. The 
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remedies recommended are beta-naphthol mid formic acid. The ordinary preventive 
measures are described. ’ 

Foul brood in Burgundy, F. Jules (Rev. Internal. Apicult., 21 (1899), No. 4, pp. 
68-74).—A discussion of the predisposing causes of the disease, of the means of 
contagion, and of remedies to he applied. 

On the properties of cocoons of the various silkworm races of Japan, 
J. Kawara (Imp. Cnir. Col. of Ayr. [ Tokyo'] Bui., S (1898), No. 5, pp. 508-520).— A 
report of an investigation of the ductility, strength, size, and other properties of 
silt thread from different races of cocoons. 

A preliminary study of ticks, E. P. Niles ( Virginia Sta. Bui. 86, pp. 25-80, ph. 4 ).— 
The bulletin contains technical descriptions and notes on the life history of the 
following species of ticks: The u Lone Star Tick v ( Amhlyomma uuipunctaia), the 
cattle tick ( BoopMlus hovis), the wood tick ( Dermacentor americanus), the cattle tick 
of California (I). occidentalis and (Ixodes riemus). All the species are figured as well 
as some of their anatomical details. 

The systematic position of the Fulicidae, It. Heymons (Zool. Am., 22 (1899), 
No. 5SS, pp. 223-240). —From a detailed study of their anatomy and morphological 
relations, the author concludes that fieas should be considered an independent order, 
Siphonaptera. 

Entomology, M, Y. SLINGERLAND (Trans. New York State Ayr. Soc., 1897, pp. 
507-525). —Brief notes on plant lice, pear psylla, apple-tree tent caterpillar, canker- 
worms, San Jose scale, and the quince curculio. 

Insect pests, W. W. Froggatt (Ayr. Gaz. New South Hides, 10 (1899), No. 4, pp. 
268-271, pis. 2). —Notes on the fig-branch borer ( Eylesinus porcatm) and the lucerne 
web moth (Tortrix glaphyriana). 

The wood-boring insects of fruit trees, SchOlk ( Wehnbl. Landw. Ver. Baden, 
1899, No. 5, pp. 50-52). 

Two apple pests and how to check them, F. H. Hall and V. H. Lowe (New 
York State Sta. Bui. 152, popular ed., pp. 8, figs. 3).—A popular summary of Bulletin 
152 of the station (see x>* 170). 

Insect enemies of the peach, H. N. Starnes (Georgia Sta. Bid. 42, pp. 235-239, 
figs. 7). —Notes on nematode galls (Beterodera radieicola), peach borer ( Sannina exitiosa), 
fruit-bark borer (Scolytus rugidosm), curculio ( Conotraehelus nen uphar), and San Jose 
scale ( Aspidiotus perninosus), 

Insect and fungus enemies of fruit trees and their remedies (Ayr. Gaz. New 
South Wales, 10 (1899), No. l,pp. 26-31). —A popular account of Phylloxera with sug¬ 
gestions as to remedies. Also contains a description of white rot, anthraenose, and 
sun scald. 

The San Jose scale in Idaho, J. M. Aldrich (Idaho Sta. Bui . 1.6, pp. 16, pis. 2, 
Jigs. 8). —The bulletin, contains a description of the scale and a popular account of 
its habits and life history. The insect has become established in Idaho at two points, 
Lewiston and Boise. The sulphur, lime, salt, and lye solution was applied with 
good success. 

The San Jose scale ( Amer , Florist , 14 (1899), No. 574, pp. 1809-1311). —Gives the 
opinions of a number of economic entomologists on the value of an inspector's 
certificate. 

The San Jose scale, G. Staes ( Tijdsehr. Plantenziekten, 4 (1898), No. 2, pp. 45-60, 
Jigs. 7). —The author gives a description and illustration of the insect, together with 
an account of its life history and habits. Its parasites and other natural enemies 
are mentioned, and the chief remedies are discussed, among them fumigation and 
the various washes. , 

Asia as the home of the Ban J ose scale, K. Sajo (Ulus. Landw. Ztg., 96 (1898), No. 
96, §. 967). —Gives evidence for the belief that the San Jos6 scale originally cam© 
from Asia. 
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The home of the woolly aphis, J. Jablonowski (Bov. Lapoh., 6 (1809), No. 2, 
pp. 27-36). —The author gives evidence for the view that the woolly aphis is native 
to America. 

Schizoneura lanigera on fruit trees (Dent. Landio. Presse, 06(1899),Ho. 41, p. 467, 
jiffs. 8 )*—Figures and describes the Insect with an account of the common insecti¬ 
cides. 

The grass or harvest mite as a pest of field workers (Dent. Jxmdw. Presse, 25 
(1898), Ho. 98, p. 1016). —A popular account of the vexation caused by the presence 
of large numbers of this pest with mention of remedies to be used. 

The red spider or spinning mite (Tetr any elms telarius), G. Staes ( Tijdschr. 
Planicnziekten, 4 (1898), No. 8,pp. 83-92 Jigs. 3).— Contains a description of its method 
of attack upon plants with suggestions of a number of remedies, such as flowers of 
sulphur, liver of sulphur, kerosene emulsion, and lysol. 

Biological observations on forest Hymenoptera, L. G. Seukat (Bui. Mus. Hist. 
Hat. [Puns], 1898, pp. 364-369). —A longicom beetle (Callidmm sangwineum) which 
attacks the oak is preyed upon by the following hymenopterous parasites: Doryctes 
galliots, Helcon tardator , and Phyiodictus corvinus. 

May beetles and white grubs, E. S. ZiiRN (Fiihling’s Landw. Ziy.,48(1899), No. 9, 
pp. 346-350). —An account of the injuries caused by white grubs with a discussion 
of remedies. May beetles when cooked arc said to be excellent food for cattle. The 
constituents of the body of the May beetle are tabulated from a chemical analysis. 

Xiepidopterological notes, O. J. Lie-Petterson (Bergen Museum Aarbog, 1898, 
Afhand, No. 14, pp. 12). —Gives notes on various butterflies. 

Hotes on butterflies with descriptions of new species, II. Skinx.ee (Bnt. Hews, 
10 (1899), Ho. 5, pp. 111-113).— New species of Pamphila are described with notes 
on their habits. 

The orchid bug (Phytocorismilitaiis), G. Staes (Tijdschr. PlantenzieJcten , 4 (1898), 
No. 3, pp. 61-64, jig. 1). —The insect is described and figured. Quassia chips are 
recommended as a remedy for preventing its injuries. 

The orchid beetle (Xyleborus perforans), G. Staes (Tijdschr. Plantenziehten, 4 
(1898), No. 4 , pp. 93-97, figs. 3). —The beetle is figured and an account is given of its 
injuries and of remedies to be recommended for use against it, among them being 
the burning of infested stems. 

On the destruction of ground fleas, R. Thiele ( Ztschr . Pjlanzenkranlc ., 8 (1898), 
No. 6, pp, 343-344). —The remedies which were used against this insect were lime 
dust and tobacco dust with various sulphur preparations. A concentrated sugar 
and gum arabic solution was added to make the insecticides adhere. 

The destruction of fruit pests, A. H. Benson (Queensland Agr. Jour., 4 (1899), 
No. 4, pp. 264-280, pis. 5). —General directions are given for the preparation of the 
better known insecticides. For the convenience of horticulturists, insects are clas¬ 
sified according to their habits, and an alphabetical list of fruit trees is arranged in 
parallel columns with the common diseases to which they are subject and the 
remedies to be applied. 

The author gives a description of the method and apparatus for applying the gas 
treatment to living trees. 

Cochylis and lantern traps, C. Mestbe (Prog. Agr , et Fit. [Bd. L’Est], 20 (1899), 
No. 20, pp. 599-602). —Notes on the use of the lantern trap and the cost of its 
operation. 

Cyanid of potassium as an insecticide, H. Dixon (Gard. Chron3. ser., 24 (1898), 
No. 625, pp. 432, 433). —A brief discussion of its use and value for fumigation. 

Insecticides and spraying calendar, S; T. Maynard (Massachusetts Hatch Sta. Bui. 
60, pp. If).—Gives directions regarding the choosing of spray pumps and nozzles and 
regarding the preparation of the following insecticides and fungicides: Paris green, 
arsenate of lead, kerosene emulsion, kerosene water, pyrethrum, hellebore, Bordeaux 
mixture, and copper sulphate solution. 
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A spraying" calendar is appended to tlie bulletin and covers a number of the more 
common diseases of .trait and garden vegetables. 

The rational destruction of insects attacking fruit trees, F. Decaux {Jour. Soe. 
Nat. Sort France, 3. ser., 21 {1899), pp. 158-184, jigs. 3 ).—Notes on the use of insecti¬ 
cides and parasites for controlling injurious insects. 

A practical and simple insect band for fruit trees, G. Staes {Tijdschr. Planten- 
ziekten, 4 {1898), No. 3, pp. 35-44, figs. 9). —A description with figure of a tarred paper 
band to be used against various fruit enemies. 

Experiment with benzolin, D. G. Jqnesen ( Ztschr. Pjtanzenkrank., 9 {1899), No. 1, 
pp. 29). —Benzol in was used for the destruction of phylloxera without success. 

The timely plowing under of stubble fields and its influence upon certain dis¬ 
eases of cereals, J. R. Bos ( Tijdschr . Planterziekten, 4 {ISOS), No. 5, pp. 135-146 ).— 
Mentions the effect of plowing under stubble fields at the right time upon the grain 
aphis, Hessian fly, and frit fly. 

FOODS—ANIMAL PRODUCTION. 

The nutritive value of soldiers’ bread, K, Pannwitz (Der nalir- 
werth des Soldatenbrotes. Inaug. Dus. Berlin , 1898 , pp. 123 ).—A large 
number of experiments with men are reported on the digestibility of 
army bread made from rye flour containing 15 per cent bran 5 bread from 
coarse decorticated rye flour containing 7.5 per cent bran; bread from 
decorticated rye flour containing 15 per cent bran; bread from finely 
ground decorticated and undecorticated rye flour containing different 
amounts of bran, from finely ground wheat, and from finely ground 
bran; pumpernickel; and bread made from rye soaked and crashed 
without grinding. The principal conclusions were that ordinary army 
bread may be improved by removing the outer covering of the grain, 
even if the resulting flour is not more finely ground than at present. 
If finer grinding is practiced there is a still further improvement pos¬ 
sible, since by the use of finer sieves the percentage of bran may be 
diminished from 15 to 25 per cent. Removing the outer covering of the 
grain has less effect upon the digestibility than the fineness of grind¬ 
ing and the amount of bran. The more completely the bran is removed 
the better the Hour. Even if finely ground, bran is not a satisfactory 
food for man. Coarse breads are not regarded as satisfactory for feed¬ 
ing large numbers of persons, especially soldiers. 

Beef cattle and swine, T. Shaw {Minnesota Sta. Bui (>0 7 pp. .5*1, 
Jigs. 4).— Tests are reported ( 1 ) on the possibility of profitably fattening 
steers in Minnesota; (2) on fattening range steers; and (3) on raising 
pork. 

Growing beef in Minnesota (pp. 1-20).—To test the truth of the belief 
that steers can not be profitably fattened on farms in Minnesota in com¬ 
petition with western ranges, the author fed 2 calves from birth until 
about 30 months old. The foods selected were such as could be secured 
on any farm, and the care and management such as could be easily given 
by farmers in general. The calves chosen were a cross of grade Short¬ 
horn cows and Shorthorn bulls. They were dropped in the fall. When 
taken from the cows they were fed new milk and later skim milk, meal, 
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hay, ground corn, sorghum silage, and roots, and were pastured during 
the summer months. The grain ration included bran, oats, corn, barley, 
wheat, and oil cake. These were all ground and fed in such combina¬ 
tions as seemed desirable. The hay consisted chiefly of clover with a 
little timothy. The feeding stuffs were valued at market prices which 
varied considerably during the experimental period. The food con¬ 
sumed by the steers until 1 year old, between 1 and 2 years old, and 
after reaching the age of 2 years, is recorded. At the close of the test 
they were slaughtered and judged by experts. One steer was valued 
at $4.75 and the other at $4.4(1 per 100 lbs. Including the value at 
birth, the entire cost of raising one steer .was $45.17 and the other 
$40.21. When slaughtered, the weights, making allowance for a shrink¬ 
age of 5 per cent, were 1,392 and 1,280 lbs., respectively. The profit 
on the first steer was $20.95 and on the second, $16.11. “But little fat 
was laid on externally, and the percentage of internal fat was not high. 
The outcome in the carcasses was not far different.” The meat of both 
carcasses was of a very superior quality. “ Throughout the loin and rib 
cuts and also in other parts of the carcass the admixture of the fat and 
lean . . . was . . . perfect. Particles of fat of more or less size flecked 
the lean in all the best cuts.” 

The principal conclusions from the test follow: 

(l Since the steers were sold for $37.06 above the cost of production, under the con¬ 
ditions stated, it is just to conclude that a good profit can be made from growing 
beef in Minnesota, even when grown on the intensive plan. 

“The method of growing meat thus is applicable to average farm conditions in 
the State, since the foods fed may all be produced on the farm, except the bran and 
oil cake. The quality of meat thus grown is of the very best, and should therefore 
command the highest price in the market. 

“In growing beef as in this experiment, the farmer can get much better values 
for the food products which he grows by feeding them at home than by selling them 
directly.” 

Fattening range steers in winter (pp. 21-38).—A test was made with 
9 steers, the principal object being to compare results obtained from 
fattening on large and smaller .quantities of grain and to “gather 
information as to the behavior of range steers while under full feed.” 

After a preliminary period of 9 days, the test proper began November 
15,1897, and covered 194 days. The steers, which were part of a lot 
purchased in Montana, were about 2 years old, and showed Short- 
horn-Hereford and Aberdeen-Poll blood. They were divided into 3 
lots of 3 each. It was the author’s intention to feed lot 1 a light grain 
ration, lot 3 a heavy grain ration, and lot 2 an intermediate grain ration. 
The grain consisted of bran, barley, and corn in different proportions. 
It was not possible to complete the experiment on these lines, and the 
gains made by the individual steers are recorded. 

The financial statement is based on bran at $7.50, oil cake at $22, 
mixed hay at $4, and corn silage at $1.25 per ton; barley at 18 cts., 
and corn at 22 cts. x>er bushel. The value of the steers at the beginning 
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of the test was $2.69 per 100 lbs., and at the close $4.62-1. The average 
weight at the beginning was 1,038, and at the dose 1,317 lbs. The 
average daily consumption of meal per steer during the entire period 
of feeding was 12.19 lbs., the average daily consumption of food being 
23.89 lbs., and the average cost of food per pound of gain was 5.92 cts. 
The net profit on feeding the9 steers, deducting the freight, was $141.51. 
Some of the steers were very restless when tied in stalls,. and the 
author believes that range steers are not very suitable for fattening in. 
this way. The tests are discussed at some length and compared with 
earlier work of the station. 

. Feeding pigs of different grades (pp. 39-54).—In the author’s opinion, 
it is desirable to breed pigs which shall have the characteristics of 
the so-called bacon hog; that is, the carcass shall not show an excessive 
amount of fat. In his opinion, such pigs may be secured by selection 
and by crossing. 

A test, which began July 13, 1896, and covered 112 days, is reported 
with 6 first cross Yorkshire-Tamworth pigs and with 6 second cross pigs 
of the same breed. The special object of the test was to compare the 
relative merits of first and second crosses from Improved Yorkshire 
sires for fattening, and to compare corn and barley as foods for pigs. 
The pigs were divided into 4 lots of 3 each, lots 1 and 3 being made 
up of pigs of the first cross and lots 2 and 4 of pigs of the second 
cross. All the pigs were 108 days old when the test began. The 
test was divided into 3 periods of 28 days. In the first period, lots 1 
and 2 were fed oats and com 3:1; during the second period, the same 
foods in equal parts; and during the third period, in the proportion of 
1 :3. During the fourth period, corn only was fed. The rations fed 
lots 3 and 4 were similar except that barley was substituted for corn. 
The grain was fed ground and was soaked in water 6 or 12 hours before 
feeding. The pigs were given all they would eat up clean with a relish. 
They were given green food in season, either corn, second growth clover, 
rape, or cabbage. 

The financial statement is based upon oats at 14 cts., barley at 16 
cts., corn at 18 cts. per bushel, and green food at 75 cts. per ton. An 
allowance of 5 cts. per sack was made for grinding the grain. At the 
close of the test the pigs were sold for $3.15 per 100 lbs. The results, 
which are recorded in detail for the different lots and different periods, 
are summarized in the following table : ■ 

liesulU of feeding barley and corn to cross-bred pigs. 



Food consumed. 

Weight 
at begin¬ 
ning. 

'Gain in 
weight. 

Cost of 
food per 
pound j 
of gain. 

Profit. 

Oats. 

Corn. 

Barley. 

Green 

food. 

» • 

Loti (corn)........ 

Lot a (corn)'_*_........ 

Lot 3 (barley)''.......-- 

Lot4 (barley) .. 

Founds. 

414 

440.5 

S70 

458 

Pounds. 

980 

1,033.5 

Pounds. 

808 

826 

Pounds. 
322 
207 | 
267 
207 

Pounds. 
247 
275 
247 
279 

Pounds . 

354 
! 328 

279 
U 288 

■■ 

1.65 
1.89 
1.83 
V'l. 96' 

$5.68 
4. 53 
4. 04 
3. 94 
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The conclusions are as follows: 

“ Because of tlic low relative gains made by the pigs in all the lots during tlio first 
period of feeding and because of the relative increase in the gains subsequently as 
the proportion of the oats fed was lessened, the conclusion would seem to be legiti¬ 
mate that a diet in which oats is a predominant factor is not the most suitable one. 
than can be fed to jugs while being* grown and fattened. 

“ [Owing to] the low consumption of food by the pigs to which, barley was led, 
the conclusion would seem to be legitimate that the free use of barley long continued 
in growing and fattening pigs tends to weaken the appetite at least to some extent. 

“ [On account of] the low gains made by pigs to which barley was fed, the con¬ 
clusion would seem to be fair that a barley diet long continued is not quite so well 
fitted to make increase in "weight as a corn diet, the other adjuncts being the same 
as in the experiment. 

“Since the pigs of the first cross made somewhat better gains and on less food 
than those of the second cross this experiment favors the view that they were a little 
more easily kept. 

“Because of the smallness of the difference in the relative gains of the animal of 
the two respective crosses, the experiment does not prove that one cross, as such, has 
any superiority over the other in capacity to make gains. 

“With the prices of food and meat as in the experiment, 100 lbs. of pork may be 
produced at a cost of $1.83 and yielding a profit of $1.32.” 

The cost of raising calves, E. W. Morse (New Hampshire Sta . BnL 
58 , pp. 157-156 ),—To secure data in regard to the cost of raising a dairy 
cow, the amount and cost of food consumed by a number of calves from 
the time they were weaned until 10 months old were recorded, as well 
as statistics of the breed, ages, weights, and weekly gains. The records 
include statistics of 13 animals and cover all seasons of the year. The 
financial statement is based on the following prices per 100 lbs.: Milk 
$1, skim-milk 20 cts., flaxseed $3.25, middlings 80 cts., bran 70 cts., 
linseed meal $1.25, oats $1, oatena 05 cts., mixed grain (middlings, oat 
feed, and linseed meal 2:2:1) 90 cts., hay 50 cts., and green barley 
fodder 15 cts. 

It was found that 8 calves under 5 weeks old made an average weekly 
gain of 7.6 lbs. at a cost of 40.0 cts.; from 5 to 9 weeks the average 
weekly gain was 9.1 lbs. and the cost 36.7 cts. The same number of 
calves from 9 to 13 weeks old made an average weekly gain of 11.8 lbs. 
at an average cost of 43.1 cts. Eight calves from 13 to 20 weeks old 
gained per week on an average 10 lbs. at a cost of 52.9 cts.; 6 calves 
from 4 to 8 months old made an average weekly gain of 11.1 lbs. at 
acost of 03.7 cts.; 2 calves from 8 to 13 months old made an aver¬ 
age weekly gain of 5.25 lbs. at a cost of 58.3 cts.; 4 heifers 13 to 16 
months old made an average weekly gain of 6.12 lbs. at a cost of 65,1 
cts. per week; 4 of the heifers were maintained on pasture from July 
24 to October 26,1897, and the total gain in weight of the 4 animals 
was 313 lbs. 

The author discusses the results in. detail, quoting the work of other 
stations: 

“During the feeding periods . . . comparisons were made between cooked 
ground flaxseed, and cooked middlings as a substitute for tlie fat in milk, and also 
between rations including the cooked food and those without it. 
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“[In one trial] the calves were between 5 and 8 months old and the middlings 
proved to he a satisfactory substitute for the ground flaxseed, the cost being less 
and the gain in weight large enough, for the purpose, though a little smaller than 
on the flaxseed. 

“The calves [in another trial] were also over 5 months old. The substitution of 
the dry grain lessened the cost, and the gain was sufficiently large, although smaller 
than in the previous period. 

“These trials show that for calves at the age of those described there is no object 
in using anything but dry grain and hay along with the skim milk, unless the great¬ 
est possible amount of growth is desired. 

“ [The cost of rearing a calf dropped October 1 is calculated as follows:] For 5 
months, or 21$ weeks, the cost according to our own data would be 44.2 cts. per 
week, or $9.57. For the next 3 months, or 13 weeks, our data would make the cost 
63.7 cts. per week, or $8,28. 

“The pasture season would now be at hand and continue for 5 months, and the 
cost would vary with the location. The figures that we have obtained for calves 
range between $1.50 and $2.50 for the season. 

“The remaining 3 months would cost according to our data 65.1 cts. per week, or 
$8.46 for the 13 weeks. The total cost for the food consumed by the heifer during 
the 16 months would then be $28.81 and she would weigh from 600 to 700lbs. . . . 

“In conclusion . . . high-priced foods, viz, whole milk, flaxseed, linseed meal, 
and oats, will cause the cost of the weekly ration to increase out of proportion to the 
gain, if fed freely. Flaxseed can not he used with economy except in the earliest 
stages of growth, the first 2 or 3 months, and whole milk should he discontinued as 
soon as possible . v 

Fattening lambs and wethers in winter, T. Shaw (Minnesota Sta. 
Bui. 59 , pp. 511-560 , figs. 3 ).—A number of tests made during the 
winters of 1806-97 and 1897-98 on fattening lambs and wethers are 
reported. They include the following topics: Fattening home-grown 
lambs, potatoes and field roots as food factors in fattening lambs, and 
fattening range wethers. 

Fattening home-grown lambs (pp. 511-526),—Two tests are reported. 
The first was made with 10 wethers bred from pure bred Dorset sires 
and common-grade dams. They were grown On the station farm and 
had been fed almost entirely on summer forage other than grass. 
They had grazed with their dams from May 1 until about November 1, 
neither receiving any grain the greater portion of the season. After 
a preliminary period of 14 days, the test proper began November 23, 
1896, and covered 16 weeks. The lambs were fed a grain ration con¬ 
sisting of oats, bran, barley, and oil cake, 3:3:3:1 , together with 
native hay of poor quality, and mangel-wurzels and carrots in about 
equal parts. The grain was fed unground and the hay uncut. They 
received all the hay and grain they would eat up clean, and what in 
the author’s opinion was a liberal allowance of roots. They had access 
to a shed and yard with a southern exposure. 

The financial statement is based on bran at $6.50, oil cake at $14, 
and native hay at $3 per ton; corn at 18 cts., barley at 16 cts,, and oats 
at 14 cts. per bushel; and roots at 9 cts. per 100 lbs. The average 
weight of the lambs at the beginning of the preliminary period was 90 
lbs., at the beginning of the experiment proper 93.2 lbs., and at the 
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close 134.2 lbs. During tlie test proper tlie average amount of food 
consumed per lamb per day was 5.09 lbs. Shortly after the close of 
the test the lambs were sold and slaughtered. They were valued at 
$3.50 per 100 lbs. at the beginning of the test and were sold for $5.50 
per 100 lbs. The total profit per lamb was $2.43. In the opinion of 
experts, the mutton was of high excellence. Notwithstanding its high 
finish, the proportion of lean to fat was unusually large and the blend¬ 
ing or intermingling of fat and lean was very satisfactory. 

The principal conclusions drawn from the test were that “ it is pos¬ 
sible to so fatten lambs that the finish will be of a high order without 
unduly loading them with fat.” 

“Such a diet [as given] is eminently adapted to the production of large gains, 
sine© during the experiment proper it produced monthly 11 lbs. of increase. Such 
a ration is also eminently adapted to sustaining the ratio of increase during a long 
feeding period, since the lambs gained about as much during the last part of the 
feeding period as during the first part. It is admirably adapted to the cheap pro¬ 
duction of mutton, since 100 lbs. of increase was made during the entire period of 
feeding at a cost of but $3.41. The growing of lambs on forage other than grass 
pastures leaves them in a fair condition for being successfully fattened.” 

The second test, which was made with 9 lambs (all wethers but one), 
began November 15, 1897, and covered a period of 112 days. The 
lambs were dropped at the station farm in the spring of 1897, and were 
what remained after the best had been sold or selected for breeding 
purposes. “They were not really culls, but they were under the aver¬ 
age of well-grown farm lambs. Nearly all of them were from a Dorset 
sire and grade ewes. ?? 

The lambs were confined in a shed with a yard and were fed a grain 
ration consisting of oil cake, bran, barley, and oats, 1:2:3:4. In addi¬ 
tion they were given clover and timothy hay, the former predominating, 
and during the last 70 days of tlie test sorghum silage in addition. 
The barley and oats were fed whole: the hay was uncut. The lambs 
were given silage in the evening only ; all other foods twice a day. 
This lot was compared with range lambs fed in a similar way (E.S. E., 

6, P-576). 

The financial statement is based on oil cake at $ 22 , wheat bran at 
$7,50, hay at $4, and silage at $1.20 per ton 5 barley at 20 cts. and oats 
at 17 cts. per bushel. 

The average weight of the lambs at the beginning of the test was 
72.5 lbs.; the average gain per lamb, 34.9 lbs.; and the cost of a pound 
of gain 4.07 cts. Shortly after the close of the test the lambs were 
sold and slaughtered. They were valued at $3.41 per 100 lbs. at the 
beginning of the test and $5.50 at the close. The total profit per lamb 
was $1.83, or 28 cts. more than was obtained with the range lambs fed in 
a similar way. u The explanation is found in the greater weight of the 
home-bred lambs at the beginning of the experiment and the increase 
. ia value put upon the original weight by fattening the lambs. And 
this result is probably the most important fact to be emphasized in the 
bulletin ^ 5 
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Potatoes and field roots as foodfactors in fattening lambs ( pp. 527-537)_ 

The value of potatoes and roots for fattening lambs was tested with 36 
lambs divided into 3 lots of 12 each. They were the culls of a carload 
purchased in Montana. After a preliminary period of 7 days the test 
proper began November 22, 1897, and closed February 28. All the 
lambs were fed a grain ration consisting of equal parts by weight of 
corn, barley, and oil cake, with uncut clover and timothy hay in addi¬ 
tion, the clover predominating. In addition lot 1 was fed potatoes, lot 
2 mangel-wurzels, and lot 3 sugar beets. The potatoes and roots were 
sliced and fed with the grain, which was unground. The lambs were 
fed twice a day. They were gradually led up to a full ration and 
were given all the grain they would eat up clean. 

The financial statement is based on hay at $4 and oil cake at $22 
per ton, corn at 22 cts., barley at 20 cts., potatoes at 20 ets., inangel- 
wurzels at 5 cts., and sugar beets at 5J cts. per bushel. The lambs 
were valued at $3.34 per 100 lbs. at the beginning of the test, and 
were sold for $5 per 100 lbs. (shrunk weight) at the close. 

The 3 lots consumed practically the same amounts of grain, hay, and 
roots. The principal results of the test are shown in the following- 
table: 

Results of feeding potatoes and roots to lambs. 



Average 
weight 
per lamb 
at begin¬ 
ning of 
prelimi¬ 
nary 
period. 

Average 
weight 
per lamb 
at begin¬ 
ning of 
test 
proper. 

Average 
gain per 
lamb. 

■ 

Food 
consumed 
per lamb 
per clay. 

Coat of 
food per 
pound 
of gain. 

Total 
pro lit per 
lamb. 

Lot 1, potatoes... 

Lot 2, immgel-wurzels. 

Lot 3, sugar beets... 

Pounds. 

49.6 

49.8 

49.6 

Pounds. 
50.6 
50.8 
50.6 

1 Pounds. 
32.9 

30.6 

34.6 

Pounds. 

3.52 

3. 52 

3. 57 

Cents. 

4.94 
4.20 j 
3.78 

$0.86 
1.07 
1.24 


The conclusions drawn from the test were the following: 

“Lambs of but indifferent development may be fed at a substantial profit with 
food and meat at the values named in this experiment. 

“In feeding lambs, potatoes compare favorably with mangel-wurzels and sugar 
beets in jiroducing increase in weight, but they are more costly food than the roots 
named. Because of the greater cost of potatoes as compared with mangel-wurzels 
and sugar beets, they should not ho grown as food for lambs where the latter can be 
grown successfully. 

“ Judging by the results obtained in this one experiment, sugar beets are a more 
valuable food for fattening lambs than either potatoes or mangel-wurzels.^ 

j Fattening range wethers (pp. 538-560).—Two tests are reported on 
fattening range wethers. The first began November 16, 1896 ? ami 
covered 84 days. It was preceded by a preliminary period' of 6 days, 
and was made with 20 wethers selected from a carload purchased 
in Montana. They were grades, Merino blood predominating, and 
were from 1 to 3 years old. They were given a grain ration of oil 
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cake, bran ? and com, and oats, 1:2: 3: 4, and in addition native bay of 
ini sat i sfac tory qual i ty. 

The financial statement is based on oil cake at $14, wheat bran at 
$6.50, and native hay at $8 per ton; corn at 18 cts. and oats at 14 cts. 
per bushel. The average weight of the wethers at the beginning of 
the test was 110.8 lbs., and at its close 140.3 lbs. They were valued at 
$8.37 per 100 lbs. at the beginning of the test and at $4 per 100 lbs. at 
the close. The average net. profit per wether during the test was 30 cts. 

The results obtained in feeding wethers were compared with those 
from feeding lambs. The greater profit in the ease of the lambs in the 
author’s opinion was due to the greater gains made by them, and also 
to a relatively greater advance in the value of the product. u If as 
much profit is to be made from feeding wethers as from feeding lambs, 
it would seem to be necessary to buy them at a considerably smaller 
price per 100 lbs.” 

The second test, which was preceded by a preliminary period of 6 
days, began November 8 and covered 87 days, 20 wethers selected from 
a carload purchased in Montana being used. They were regarded as 
somewhat better than the average range wethers, though inferior to 
those raised on the farm. They were fed a grain ration consisting of 
oil cake, wheat bran, corn, and oats, 1:2: 3:4, with clover and timothy 
hay, the former predominating. During the latter part of the test 
sorghum silage was also fed. The corn and barley were unground and 
the hay uncut. The wethers were fed all they would eat up dean. 
This lot was compared with the lambs described in a previous publica¬ 
tion (E. S. E., 10, p. 576). 

The financial statement is based on oil cake at $22, wheat bran at 
$7.50, hay at $4, and sorghum silage at $1.20 per ton; corn at 22 cts., 
barley at 20 cts., and oats at 17 cts. per bushel. The wethers were 
valued at $3,80 per 100 lbs. at the beginning of the test, and were sold 
for $4.50 per 100 lbs. shrunk weight. The average weight at the 
beginning of the test was 117 lbs. and at the close 150 lbs. The average 
amount of food consumed per day was 5.27 lbs.; and the cost of food 
per pound of gain 4.88 cts. The profit per head was $2.30. The prin¬ 
cipal conclusions follow : 

“■When wethers and lambs are bought at the same price per pound and are rat¬ 
tened under similar conditions, the lambs are likely to bring considerably more 
profit. This increased profit is likely to arise first, from the greater relative advance 
at which the lambs will probably be sold, and second, from the greater relative 
gains which the lambs are likely to make on a given amount of food. 

“This profit may be expected to increase with the decrease in the difference 
between the weight of the wethers and lambs respectively at the time of purchase, 
because of the influence which weight at the beginning of an experiment exercises 
upon any advance made in mutton values.” 

Alfalfa hay for fattening hogs (Kansas Sta. Press Bui. 25, p, 1).— 
A test of the value of alfalfa hay for pigs is briefly reported. Forty pigs, 
weighing on an average about 125 lbs., were divided into 4 lots of 10 
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each. Loid 1 was fed dry Kafir-corn meal and alfalfa hay, lot 2 whole 
Kafir corn, lot 3 dry Kafir-corn meal, and lot 4 wet Kafir-corn meal. 
The alfalfa hay was of the best quality and carefully cured. It was 
fed dry in a large feeding trough. The pigs were confined in large 
pens with open sheds. The .test began November 24,1898, and covered 
9 weeks. Lot 1 gained 90.9 lbs. or 10.88 lbs. per bushel of dry corn 
meal and 70.83 lbs. of alfalfa; lot 2- gained 59.4 lbs. or 8.50 lbs. per 
bushel of grain; lot 3 gained 52.4 lbs. or 7.48lbs. per bushel of grain; 
and lot 4 gained 63.3 lbs. or 8.09 lbs. per bushel of grain. 

“These results are not due to the feeding value of the alfalfa alone, hut also to 
its influence In aiding the hogs to better digest the Kafir corn. The alfalfa hay 
also gave a variety to the ration, making it more appetizing and inducing the hogs 
to eat more grain. . . . The hay-fed hogs ate more grain and gained more for each 
bushel eaten. 

u In a former experiment at this college pigs were pastured through the summer 
on alfalfa with a tight feeding of corn. After deducting the probable gain from the 
corn, the gain per acre from the alfalfa pasture was 776 lbs. of pork. 

“These facts indicate that to produce pork most cheaply the Kansas farmer must 
have alfalfa pasture in summer and alfalfa hay in winter.” 

Silage for horses, IX O. Notjrse (Virginia Bta. Bui . 6’d, pp. 97 , 98 ).—* 
In view of the scarcity of forage crops in some parts of Virginia, the 
author made a number of tests in which corn silage wasted to 2 horses 
and 6 mules. The animals were given small amounts of silage for 
some weeks before the test proper. After the preliminary period they 
were fed for 6 weeks all the silage they would eat, with hay and corn in 
addition. The amounts of food consumed and the weights of the animals 
are recorded. The silage was not as readily eaten by horses as by cattle 
and in the author’s opinion horses, after becoming accustomed to silage, 
eat no more than they can easily assimilate. 

Some trouble has been reported in feeding silage to horses. The 
author believes this may be attributed to feeding too large quantities 
at the start. In his own tests— 

“There wan no falling off in llesh and this though all the animals were constantly 
at work, except during stormy weather. They all made gains in weight, hut those 
fed silage, corn, and hay, and the others fed corn and hay alone, gained about 
equally, so this fact amounted to nothing except, an indication of good health. As 
a whole it would appear that silage would make good coarse fodder for horses when 
used in connection with hay or stover and grain, but that the animal should become 
accustomed to the food by degrees, and that this is as important as when changing 
from old to new com, or from hay to grass.” 

Culinary encyclopedia, C. H. Senn ( London: Spottiswoode <j v Co. t 1898, pp. 96). — 
This is a revised and improved edition. The names of foods, utensils, condiments 
and beverages, and technical terms pertaining to them are defined. 

Plain words about food, Ellen A. Richards ( Boston: Borne Science Publishing 
Co. } 1899, pp. 176; rev. in Amer. Kitchen Mag., 11 (189$), No. 81, p* 121)./' 

Diet in ancient times, J. Marcuse (Ztsehr. IKatet. u. Phi/s. Ther.,2 (1898), No. 8, 
pp. 822-288).— A historical study. 

Researches on bread, E. Poda (Abs.in Jour. Hyg., 24 {1899), No. 1177, p. 117).—A. 
study of the comparative value of wheat and rye bread. 
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Mushrooms as food, C. F. Lang worthy (Plant World , 3 (1899), So. S, pp. 134- 
136 ).—A popular summary of the subject pointing out. the fact that mushrooms have 
very little food value, but are valuable as condiments. 

On the value of sugar for the production of energy by man, Schumrurg (Ztschr. 
Uiiitet. u. Phys. Ther2 ( 1S9S), So. 3, pp. 1S5-1SS ). 

The value of sugar as a nutrient, Chauveau (Bui. Med., 1898, Mar. 23; aha. in 
ZUchr Diiitet. n. Phys. liter., 1 (IS98), So. 4, pp. 239,260). 

Effect of alcohol on metabolism in man, Ii. Eosemann ( Ztschr. Diiitet. u. Phys. 
Ther,, 1 (IMS), No. 2, pp. 138-1,55). 

The function of water in metabolism and in the feeding of man, A. Dennig 
(Ztschr. Diiitet. u. Phys. Ther., 1 (1898), No. 4, pp. 281-29.9, dgms. 4; 2 (1898), No. 4,pp. 
292-323 , tigs. 7). —A number of experiments are reported in which the balance of 
income and outgo of nitrogen was determined. 

Digestion and assimilation of nursing infants in health and disease, together 
with the rational method of feeding infants, L. be Jager (Die Verdauung und 
Assimilation des gesmulen und kranken Sauglings, nehst einer rationellen Methods .cur 
.Simgliugsarniihrung. Berlin: Oscar Cohlentz, 1898, pp. 43; ahs. in Hyg. Bundschau, 9 
(1899), No. 9, pp. 466, 467). 

The nutritive value of the food constituents for infants, A. Vanderpoel (New 
York Med. Jour. 189S; aha. in Ztschr. Diiitet. u. Phys . Ther., 2 (1898), No. 4, pp. 335,336.) 

Pood adulteration, Carmody (Proc. Victoria. Inst. Trinidad, 1899, pt. 8, pp. 197- 
212). —A paper (with discussion) read before the Victoria Institute. 

Boron food preservatives and their influence on the human organism ( London : 
Perkins, Bacon <b Co., Ltd., pp. 63). 

Digestibility of protein preparations, Vis and G. Treupel (MUnchen. Med. 
Wchnschr,, 45 ( 189S ), No. 9; abs. in Ztschr. Diiitet. u. Phys. Ther., 1 (1898), No. 1, pp. 
S3, 84). 

Gains in body weight and the transformation of fat into glycogen, Bo itch ar 
(Serna ine Med. Paris, IS (1898), Oct. 19; rev. in Ztschr. Diiitet. u. Phys. Ther.,2 (1S9S), 
No. 3, pp. 246, 247). 

General animal production, L, Hoffmann ( Allgemeine Thierzucht. Stuttgart: E. 
Ulmer, pp. X VI547, figs. 25). —The subtitle states this is a text-book and hand¬ 
book for students, and for practical use. 

Calculating the rations of animals, G. Martinet (Fed. Soe. Agr. Suisse Itomande, 
pp. 16). —A general discussion of the subject. 

A new system of pasturing sheep, T. Shaw ( Minneapolis, Minn.: Northrup, King 
A Co., 1898, pp. 17, figs. 9 ).— On the basis of investigations carried on at the Minne¬ 
sota Station the author advocates growing forage crops for sheep. 

On the care of horses, F. Pogson (Proc. Victoria Inst. Trinidad, 1899, pt. 3, pp. 
274-284). —A general article (with discussion) read before the Victoria Institute, 

DAIRY FARMING—DAIRYING. 

The effect of food on the quality of milk, E. O. Arenander 
(Mori. Mejeri Tidn 14 (1899), Mos. 6,pp.76\77; 7, p. 91 ).—-Analyses of 
about 2,000 samples of milk delivered at creameries in FTorrland 
(Sweden) were made at the chemical plant-biological station at Liileft. 
and published in the report of the station for 1897. The results show 
in a striking manner that the fat content of milk may be reduced 1 to 
2 per cent below normal by scant feeding. During the period from 
January to May, FTorrland cows are in general fed only a meager allow¬ 
ance of mai^li hay or old stock hay, and hence are in a very poor condi¬ 
tion when turned out on pasture in June. .The results of the analyses 
published point clearly to three periods of feeding, namely. (1) pasture 
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(June to September), (2) ample stable feeding (October to December), 
and (3) scant stable feeding (January to May). The variations in the 
fat content of the milk during these periods are shown in the following 
table: 

Fat content of milk as affected by quantity of food. 


Variations in fat content. 


Period. !---: 

j Maximum.! 

Minimum. ' Average. 


Per vent. 

5. 0-5.8 
4. 1-4. 2 
4, 0-4. 0 

Per cent. Per cent. 
2.65-2.9; 3.71-4.25 

2.30- 2.9 : 3.32-3.52 

1.30- 1.9 3.20-3.30 

2 (October to December), ample stable feeding... 

3 (January to Mav), scant stable feeding..... 



The average fat content for the year was 3.35 poer cent. The author 
concludes that the fat content of milk can not be increased at will by 
increasing a normal ration, but on the other hand that it can be greatly 
decreased by scant and poor rations. If a change is made from a 
deficient to a normal ration the fat content of the milk will again be 
raised to the limit determined by the inherent qualities of the individual 
cow. 

The high fat content of milk from cows on pasture is considered 
remarkable, and is attributed in part to the effect of the healthful 
summer climate of northern regions. —F. w. woll. 

Bo cows of mountain breeds yield milk richer in fat than those 
of other breeds ? P, Hellstrom (Landtmannen, 10(1899 ), Nos . 16\pp. 
£17-254; 17 , pp. 268-272). —While the mountain breed of northern 
Sweden produces considerably richer milk (0.2 to 0.0 per cent) during 
the summer months than cows in southern or middle Sweden, the aver¬ 
age percentage of fat in the milk for the whole year is very nearly the 
same in both regions. .It is shown, however, that all cows in the 
northern latitude behave similarly in this respect, irrespective of breed. 
The author concludes that the power of producing rich milk must be 
considered an individual rather than a race characteristic, and that 
since the pure Swedish mountain breed produces on the average less fat 
during the year than the common mixed breed, the latter is, on ihe 
whole, the more profitable breed. —f. w. woll. 

State and municipal milk legislation, A. T. Neale (Delaware St a. 
Bui. 43, pp. 15-19). —The hardship which the milk inspector of Phila¬ 
delphia works to the farmer is illustrated by several cases in which 
milk, containing over 3.6 per cent of fat and over 12.3 per cent of solids, 
was condemned as below the standard in solids-not-fat (9.5 per cent). 
This standard appears to be an arbitrary one adopted by the city 
inspector, who holds that milk below it has been watered, and uses it 
as “the factor by which the percentum of adulteration is determined. 77 

The variations which may result between night’s and morning’s milk 
where the interval between milkings differs considerably, is shown by 
the record of a cow. If the farmer sells milk to the city retail trade, 
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“it is absolutely essential that the intervals between daily milkings 
shall be as nearly equal in length as is possible, lor by this means only 
can he obtain a daily, output uniform in quality. 77 

A discussion of farm dairy methods, G. H. True {Michigan St a. 
BuL 167 , pp. 113-126, fig. 1). —A popular discussion of different methods 
of creaming milk, handling cream, and packing and printing butter, in 
which various tests made at the station are noted. 

A comparison of deep setting in standing water and in running water 
at the same temperature showed no difference in the efficiency of cream¬ 
ing. Milk was set in deep cans immediately after milking, a half hour 
after, and one hour alter, the water in all cases being at the same tem¬ 
perature and the milk never above 36° E. The fat content of the skim 
milk in the three cases was 0.216, 0.25, and 0.26 per cent, respectively. 
Tests of two separators at different rates of speed are briefly reported. 
Two trials comparing setting in shallow pans, cold deep-setting, and 
separating by means of a hand separator showed a saving of from 8 to 
20 per cent of butter in favor of the separator method, with but little 
difference between the other methods. Creaming by dilution was 
tested in a 2-weeks 7 trial of a can known as the Wheeler Cream Sepa¬ 
rator. The average loss of fat amounted to 0.7 per cent; the skim milk 
being diluted about 1 with water could not be fed to advantage, and 
the cream soured rapidly. With churns filled -]•, 1, and f full, other 
conditions being uniform, the time required for churning cream aver¬ 
aged 34, 56, and 64 minutes, respectively. The loss of fat in the butter¬ 
milk was practically the same in each case. 

A strange property of the fat globules of milk, H. Atwood 
(West Virginia Farm Review , 7 (1899), No. 5,pp. 129-132). —A number 
of churning experiments are reported with cream from deep setting 
which was cooled to different temperatures and either held there for 
some time or churned almost immediately. Where the cream was 
cooled too rapidly or was not held at the low temperature a sufficient 
time “the globules in the cream were still too soft for good results, and 
this explains the reason for the larger amount of fat left in tlie butter¬ 
milk and the shorter time required for churning. 77 This result was 
verified in a number of other experiments. 

“The hardness of the fat globules of milk at any particular time does not depend 
entirely upon the temperature of the globules at that time, hut is influenced mate¬ 
rially by the previous temperature of the globules. In other words, the hardness 
or softness of the fat globules changes more slowly than the change in temperature 
of the milk or cream when this change is somewhat rapid.” 

Construction of cheese-curing rooms for maintaining tempera¬ 
tures of 58 to 68° F., E. H. King- ( Wisconsin Sta. Bui. 70,pp.29, Jigs. 
i^).—Reference is made to the previous studies of the station.on the 
effect of temperature on the ripening of cheese (B, S. E», 10, p. 787), and 
; records are given of the temperature of the soil and ground water and 
of the air in Wisconsin. In papers read before the Wisconsin Cheese 
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Makers’Association in 1893 and 1897 the author called, attention to the 
possibility of utilizing the lower temperature of the subsoil and of the 
ground water for the purpose of cooling curing rooms. Since that time 
a number of factories in the State have been equipped with subearth 
ducts, either horizontal or vertical. A number of these are described 
and records given of their operation and effectiveness. Experiments 
are briefly noted in using an air blast for drawing air from a well and 
cooling a lecture room in the uniyersity. 

Advantage may be taken of the night air for cooling curing rooms 
when the temperature is sufficiently low. Eor this purpose the air 
should be taken in through a wind funnel rising not less than 15 ft 
above the ridge of the roof of the factory. The employment of hori¬ 
zontal or vertical subearth ducts is regarded as more satisfactory. The 
horizontal duct should be at least 12 ft. below the surface and at least 
100 ft. long, being connected at its outer extremity with a vertical flue, 
terminating in a funnel about 50 ft.In height. The duct may be con¬ 
structed of a single line of large tile, but the author recommends either 
3 rows of 10-in. drain tile or 5 rows of 8-in. tile, the cost being about 
the same for both sizes. These may be placed side by side, or the ditch 
may be dug narrower and deeper and the tile placed one above the other. 
The flue maybe made of plank, with an opening 12 in. square, or of gal¬ 
vanized iron tubing 12 in. in diameter. The latter is regarded as pre¬ 
ferable, as it is essential that the flue should be perfectly tight. 

In cooling by vertical subearth ducts, a well 25 to 30 ft. deep should 
be dug, where the water is sufficiently far below the surface, and the 
flue communicating with the funnel should extend to the bottom of 
the well, where it leads into a series of 13 lines of 6-in. drain tile or 
5-in. galvanized iron conductor pipe, which communicates with the 
curing room. The earth is packed firmly between the pipes to facili¬ 
tate the cooling. Where it is not practicable to go deeper than 15 or 
20 ft, without striking water, sandy soil or fine sand may be filled in 
around the air flues, and this wet once a week or oftener with cold 
water from the well to assist in lowering the temperature. Where this 
is done, galvanized iron flues should be used in place of drain tile to 
avoid percolation of water. 

The air may be cooled in a similar way by leading the pipes into a 
cistern 12 or 15 ft. deep, which is filled with water. In such case the 
lines should have a water-tight connection, with a drum at top and 
bottom to prevent the entrance of water. The wafer may be changed 
from time to time as is necessary to keep it sufficiently cool. 

In all the above cases a wind funnel is depended upon to supply a 
’ sufficient current of air. It is suggested that where practicable a small 
blower might be used with advantage, at least when the wind is very 
light. , 

The efficiency of these methods for cooling curing rooms depends 
very largely on the proper construction of the curing room. The author 
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gives detailed directions for the construction of wooden and masonry, 
above-ground curing* rooms and of underground curing rooms. Com¬ 
menting upon the expense of the form of construction recommended, 
the author says: 

“It should he kept* in mind that two important points must he secured if any¬ 
thing like full effectiveness of the subearth duet is desired; (1) the walls must he 
so tight that the pressure and suction of the wind on the building does not drive 
out the cool air and leave in its place the warm air of .the outside, and (2) the walls 
must be a sufficiently poor conductor to permit a relatively small movement of air 
through the subeavth duct to remove all of the heat which penetrates the walls. 
The curing'room is perfect in construction only when its walls are so tight that no 
air can enter the room except through the subearth duct, or at another specially 
provided opening will eh is used only when the air from the duct is too cool or too 
damp;” 

Dairying in Denmark in 1898, B. Boggili> (TidssJcr. Landokon, 1899, No. 3, pp. 

138-103). 

Pacts for consideration by dairy farmers, G. S. Thomson (Jour. Ayr. and bid 
South Australia, 2 (1899), No. 9, pp. 73S-741 ).—Urges the sterilization of utensils and 
the use of tuberculin. 

The conformation of the dairy cow, A. M. Soule (Hoard's Dairyman, 30 (1899), 
No. 19, p. 376). —A popular address delivered before the Rural Science Club of the 
University of Tennessee. 

The evolution of a rational system of cattle feeding, W. H. Jordan ( Vermont 
Dairymen 7 s Assoc. Dpt. 1898, pp. 69-88 ).—A popular paper on feeding dairy cows. 

Twelfth Animal Report of the Iowa Dairy Commissioner (Iowa State Dairy 
Com. Dpt. 1S9S, pp. 80-\~38 ).—Text of the dairy laws of Iowa and various statistics 
and discussions relating to the dairy interests of the State. 

A grade daily herd, C. D. Smith (Michigan Sta. Bui. 166, pp. 103-112, figs. 3). —A 
financial account for one year is given of a grade dairy herd of 29 cows purchased to 
represent the average cows of southern Michigan and given uniformly good care and 
feed. The average production of milk per cow for the year was 7,009 lbs., the largest 
yield being 10,310 lbs. The average production of fat was 259.91 lbs., estimated as 
equivalent to 304.89 lbs. of butter. The net profit from the herd, not including the 
manure, amounted to $277.58, Notes are given on the record of individual cows, 
including tabulated data on the total milk and butter production of each. 

The college herd, C. W. Burkett (New Hampshire Sta. Bui. 59, pp. 192, 193). — 
Brief statistics are given on the milk production of the college herd for the year 
ending October 30, 1898. 

-‘‘The herd has been equivalent to 309 milch cows and 94 dry cows for one month, 
and has produced 173,011 lbs. of milk and 9,376.89 lbs of butter, making an average 
monthly yield per head for 403 cows, 429 lbs. of milk and 23.3 lbs of butter, or 5,148 
lbs, of milk and 280 lbs. of butter for the year. 77 

Uniformity in the composition of mUk, how to maintain it, C. B. Lane (Trans. 
New York State Ayr. Soc. 1897, pp. 258-259). 

How can we improve the factory milk-test system? J. L. Hills ( Vermont 
Dairymen 7 s Assoc . Dpt 1898, pp. 84-51). —A popular article. 

Water content of butter, E. H. Farrington (Breeders 7 Gaz ., 35 (1899), No. 30, 
p. 397 ).—From the results of an investigation comparing the appearance and water 
content of salted and imsalted butter the author explains the apparent dryness of 
foreign butter as due to the absence of salt or the presence of only a small quantity. 

Second report of the periodical Finnish butter exhibitionsln Hango (Helsing¬ 
fors, Finland, 1899, pp. 84).— Four hundred and fifty tubs of butter from 175 different 
creameries were exhibited and judged during the year. The average water content 
of the butter was 12,3 per cent., the maximum being 16 per cent and the minimum 
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9.2 per cent. Of the tubs exhibited 83 leaked 10 or more grams of brine during 
storage, the average amount being 181 gm. and the maximum 985 gnu Of the 175 
creameries participating in the butter exhibitions, 28 manufactured over 350 tubs 
per year; 71 made 150 to 350 tubs, and 76 less than 150 tubs; 165 were separator 
creameries, 3 used both separator and the ice-creaming system, and 7 used the latter 
system only; 29 pasteurized all their cream or milk and 4 used pasteurization to 
some extent. Fifty-eight creameries used pure culture starters.— f. w. woll. 

VETERINARY SCIENCE AND PRACTICE. 

Veterinary studies, A. T. Neale (Delaware St a. Bui. 43, pp. d-15 ).— 
Brief notes are given on rabies, tetanus, and Texas fever. Numerous 
tests have been made by the station in cooperation with private veteri¬ 
narians, of tuberculin in dairy herds. The tuberculin is considered 
practically infallible. A number of vaccination experiments were tried 
upon cattle suffering* from anthrax with good results. The station is 
attempting to secure sterilization of the waste which escapes into the 
water and causes anthrax in certain localities. 

Oerebro-spinal meningitis in horses has been studied by the station. 
The question has been investigated as to whether the bunt in wheat 
and certain aspergilli and other fungus diseases upon food plants may 
cause cerebro spinal meningitis. The station hopes to be able to verify 
or disprove the theory that Diplococeus intraeellularis is the specific 
germ of the disease. 

Brief notes are given on the remedies for swine diseases as well as 
the serum treatment of those affections. 

The condition of bovine tuberculosis in Europe, H. W. Conn 
(Connecticut Storrs StaBui. 19, pp. 12). —According to statistics gathered 
from slaughterhouse inspection and from tuberculin tests, tuberculosis 
is rapidly spreading in European countries. It is much more prevalent 
in the northern countries of Europe than in the southern, and in herds 
which are closely housed than in those which are allowed to range freely. 
Fifty per cent of the cattle of northern Germany and Denmark are 
estimated to be tuberculous, and the cattle which were imported into 
Kiel from Denmark during 1897 were tuberculous to the extent of 66 
per cent. 

The tuberculosis of man and that of animals seems to be slightly dif¬ 
ferent. The disease is readily transmitted by contagion from one ani¬ 
mal to another, but it is becoming more and more doubtful in the minds 
of most scientists whether it is ever transmitted from man to animals, 
and the danger of transmission from animals to man is considered much 
less than was formerly believed. 

In order to combat the disease, it is necessary in the first place to 
discover every case of tuberculosis, and for this purpose the use of 
tuberculin is considered essential. All animals which respond to the 
tuberculin test should be separated from the healthy animals, and mr 
be cared for by separate attendants in order to prevent the disease f 
4505—No. 2—7 
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again breaking out in the healthy herd. Strict measures of this sort 
have been adopted in Denmark and carried out for a number of years 
with very promising results. 

Tetanus, C. McCulloch (Virginia Eta. Bui . 85, pp. 13-22, figs. 2).— 
Tetanus is invariably produced by the introduction of the tetanus bacil¬ 
lus into a wound. The bacillus is said to be especially common in the 
dust of old floors, stables, and gardens. A detailed description is given 
of the appearance of the tetanus bacillus and an account of its biology 
and behavior in the incubator and upon nutrient media. Tetanus is 
particularly common in the horse, mule, sheep, and pig ; less so in cows, 
calves, and lambs. There are two forms, acute and subacute, of which 
the acute is much more common. Death may occur in from 5 to 8 days 
and recovery is rare before the third week. 

In the sheep and pig the mortality is about 100 per cent; in the horse, 
SO; in the ox, 50. The only affections with which tetanus is liable to 
be confounded are strychnin poisoning and cerebro spinal meningitis. 

As a preventive treatment, careful antiseptic washing of wounds is 
reeoitmi ended, and, whenever the disease develops, the use of the tetan us 
antitoxin is strongly advised. 

Canine distemper, G. McCulloch (Virginia Sta. Bui. 87 , pp. 33- 
41). —Canine distemper is caused by a micro-organism and is conta¬ 
gious. It is found in the dog, cat, fox, wolf hyena, monkey, and has 
been found in the human family. The symptoms are depression, con¬ 
junctivitis of the eye, constipation or a fetid diarrhea, and a catarrh 
of the nasal passages. In weak subjects cerebral symptoms predomi¬ 
nate and are characterized by stupefaction. The temperature usually 
rises, sometimes to 101° F. The mortality is from 50 to 60 per cent, 
and the prognosis in young animals is generally unfavorable. 

Treatment should be symptomatic, to relieve the symptoms as they 
develop. Calomel in 1-grain doses 3 times a day gives good results. 
For the eye, A to 1 per cent solution of sulphate of zinc, or J to 2 per 
cent solution of nitrate of silver acts well. For the nervous symptoms, 
a sedative, such as bromid of soda 24 drams or chloral hydrate 2 
drams, gives favorable results. For the reduction of the fever, 2 
grains of acetanilid may be blown into the mouth every 2 hours until 
the temperature begins to drop. 

Report of the Royal Veterinary College for 1898, J. McFadyean 
(Jour. Boy. Agr . 8oc. England , 3. ser., 10 (1899), pt. 1, pp. 142-155 ).—The 
report contains an account of work done by the laboratory of the 
Royal Veterinary College for the year 1898 on the following diseases: 
Glanders, anthrax, tuberculosis, swine fever (hog cholera), the conta¬ 
gions origin of warts, and milk fever. Some success has been had with 
vaccination according to the method introduced by Pasteur for anthrax. 
Statistics are given for tuberculin tests upon 4,379 cows, of which 31.7 
per cent reacted. It was shown that warts, such as occur on the inside 
of the lips and on the tongue of dogs, may be transmitted by inocula- 
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tion. Good success' is reported with the use of injections of iodid of 
potassium into the udders of cows suffering from milk fever. 

Dehorning, E. P. Niles (Virginia Sta. Bid. S4, pp. 12, figs. 6 ).—A brief history is 
given of the dehorning methods practiced in different parts of the United States. 
The saw and horn clipper are not recommended on account of the unnecessary pain 
caused, and of the liability to subsequent trouble in the healing of the wound. The 
author recommends the ordinary caustic potash treatment, which is to be applied to 
young calves a few days after birth. Homs up to an inch or two in length can he 
removed by this method. 

The gape worm of fowls; the earthworm, its immediate host, H. I). Walker 
(FrankUnville, N. T., IS97, pp. 30, pi, 1). —The author relates a number of experiments 
in which the disease known as the gapes was produced in chickens by feeding them 
earthworms ( Lnmbricus terrestris ). Chickens which were prevented from eating- 
earthworms did not acquire the disease in any ease. The larva? of the gape worm 
(. Sijngamus irachealis ) were found in the earthworm, and artificial cultures of the 
larva? were made in the serum of blood. 

For the prevention of the gapes in chickens, the author recommends the destruc¬ 
tion of earthworms where the chickens are allowed to run by menus of common salt 
or lime or with ashes in the soil. 

On the cause of epizootic-catarrhal fever of dogs, P. Jess (Berlin. Tiemrztl. 
Wchnschr., 1899, No. 19, pp. 227-130, Jigs 3). —Gives a description of the germ, with 
an account of the experimental inoculation of guinea pigs. 

Rabies in England, M. E. Leclainche (Fev. Vet. Toulouse, 24 (1399), No. 6, pp. 
338-302). —Discusses the question of the relative efficiency of central and local 
authorities in controlling this disease. 

Gangrenous mammitis of the goat, P. Leblanc (Jour. .Med. Vet et Zootech ., 3. 
ser., 3 (1899), pp, 373-374). —Tlie cause was found to be a micrococcus. 

Chronic arthritis of the stifle joint, Cauiac and Matrion (Jour. Med . Vet, et 
Zootech., 5, ser,, 3 (1899), pp. 257-262). 

Lung-worm disease of goats caused by Btrongylus capillaris. A clinical, 
pathological, anatomical, and zoological study, M. Schleoel (Arch. Wise. it. 
Frakt. Thierh., 25 (1S99), No. 3-4, pp. 137-171, pis. 4). 

Bots, or worms, in the head of sheep or goats, D. Hutchkqn ( Agr. Jour. Cape 
Good .Hope, 14 (1899), No. 10, pp. 667, 66$). 

Lime and sulphur dip, A. G, Davison (Agr. Jour. Gape Good Mope, 14 (1SS0), No. 
10, pp. 644-651). —From experiments the author considers this the most effective dip 
to he used against sheep-scab mite. 

Easy method of dipping sheep, C. S. Plumb (Amer. Agr. (wid, ed.), o3 { 1899), 
No. 24, p. 751), —When the number of sheep to he dipped is small, a wagon box of 
double height was found to be a convenient place to allow the sheep to enter while 
dripping. 

Saturnism in the horse, Mosselman and IIebrant (Ann. AM. Vet,, 48 (1899),pt. 
l,pp. 13-21). —An account of cases of lead poisoning in horses. 

Diaphragmatic herniefin horses, Pec us (Jour. Med. Vd. et Zootech 5. ser., 3 (1899), 
pp. 262-271). —A detailed account of clinical symptoms and of the autopsy. 

The colic of horses'from a diagnostic, genetic, and therapeutic view. The 
causes, prevention, and cure by means of extensive irrigation with certain 
fluids, Preymann ( Berlin. Tier Ur Ml. Wchnschr1899, No. 21,pp. 351-255) .—The author 
had best success with enemas of from 20 to 50 liters of lukewarm water. 

American horses and worm diseases, Dr, Liebener (Fuhlitiff* Landxc. Zig., 47'. 
(1898), No. 19, pp. 786-739). . . . \ ' ,/ „ i ' . 

/Observations on hog cholera, G. Geiiosa and G. Billitz 01m. Vet,22 (1899), 
No. 16, pp. 181-IS5). —A differentiation of hog cholera, and swine plague,, together 
with a description of the pathological anatomy of the disease and the method** 
producing immunity. 
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Azoturia, 0. G. Noack (Jour. Comp. Med. and Vet. ArchSO (1809), No. 0, pp. 
277-282). —Tli© disease is said to bo- caused by poisons which are liberated in the 
intestines. The treatment recommended is the giving of aloes, followed by a cliola- 
gogue and then bicarbonate of soda. 

Directions for using ReindTs process for combating infectious abortion 
(ZiseJtr, Lcmdtv . Hammer Sachsen, 1899, No. 2, pp. 43-47 ).—The stalls are to be disinfected 
with ammonia cal soda in boiling water. The external parts of the animals are to 
be washed with the same soda solution. 

Contagious vaginitis of the cow, Mathis (Jour. Med. Vet et Zootech., 5. ser., 3 
(1899), pp. 198-302). —A clinical record of a number of cases, with suggestions for 
antiseptic treatment. 

Contributions to the treatment of parturient apoplexy according to Schmidt, 

0. Schwarzkopf (Berlin. TleriirzU. Wchnsclir,, 1899, Mar. SO, pp. 156-738). —Critical 
test of the iodid of potash treatment, with results which indicated it to be a doubt¬ 
ful success. 

A contribution to statistics on the treatment of parturient apoplexy with 
iodid of potash, C. Saass (Berlin. Tierdrsit. Wchnachr., 1899, Mar, 30, pp. 155,156). — 
Sixty cases were treated with iodid of potash and 45 were cured. 

The icteroid bacillus and its toxin, J. B. de Lacerda and A. Ramos (Arch. Med . 
Erper. et Anat. Path., Paris, 11 (1899), No. 3,pp. 378-398 ).—Experiments with virulent 
cultures on rabbits and dogs gave positive results. A serum prepared by Sanarelli 
was not effective in preventing the disease. 

The action of strychnin and chloral on animals affected with tetanus, Roger 
(Conipt. Bend. Soc. Biol. Paris, 11. ser1 (1899), No. 17,pp. 392-395).— Chloral was not 
effective in stopping the contractions of tetanus. 

An experimental study of tetanus, «T. Binot (Compt. Bend. Soc. Biol. Paris, It. 
ser.. 1 (1899), No. 17,pp. 409,410). —The fatal dose of toxin is found to vary according 
to the place and method of injection. 

Vaccination against the foot and mouth disease, W. Flatten (Berlin. Tierlirzlt . 
Wchmchr., 1899 , No. 2,pp. 15,16). —The injection of serapbthin serum into the jugular 
vein produced positive though not well marked effect. 

Foot and mouth disease, L. Anderson (Maanedsshr. Dijrlmger, 10 (1899), No. 10-11, 
pp. ’385-438). —Contains a detailed account of outbreaks of the disease in a number 
of herds. Tabulated statistics of the herds are given showing the number of ani¬ 
mals in the herds, the number of cases of foot and mouth disease, and the number 
of deaths. 

Some further remarks on red water, or Texas fever, A. Edington ( Proe. Bog. 
So ft, [London], 65 (1899), No. 414,pp. 111-114).—G ives evidence of the communicability 
of Texas fever through blood from animals which have long recovered or from ani¬ 
mals which were inoculated months before their blood was used. 

Texas fever, or red water, Koch (Apr. Jour. Cape Good Hope, 14 (1899), No. 10,pp. 
658-667). —Record of experiments in conferring immunity and destroying ticks 

Studies on the cattle plague, Nicolle and Adil-Bey (Ann. Inst, Pasteur, 13 (1899), 
No. 4,pp. 319-886). —An account of experimental inoculation with virus and the pro¬ 
duction of immunity with a record of the experiments and charts of curves of 
'temperatures. 

My experience with blackleg vaccine, M. V. Byers (Jour, Comp. Med, and Vet 
Arch., SO (1899), No. 4, pp. 219-221 ).—Six hundred animals were vaccinated. The 
author prefers vaccination in the tail rather than in the ear or in the shoulder. 

Rinderpest and tsetse, Koch (Ayr. Jour . Cape Good Hope, 14 (1899), No. 27, pp, 
551-560, jigs. 2). —Inoculation with bile followed by virulent blood is reported as being 
a very successful means for combating rinderpest. The disease is said to be rapidly 
decreasing in South Africa. 

The tsetse or surra disease is confined to cattle, horses, elephants, and dogs. The 
parasite is of the trypanosoma type and is carried from animal to animal by the 

tsetse fly. 
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Further investigations on immunity to splenic fever, G. Sobernhelm ( Ztsehr. 
Byg. u. Infectionslcrank ., 31 {1899), No. l,pp. 89-132). 

Experiences in vaccination against splenic fever according to Pasteur, 
Barkow {Dent. Tierdrzlt: Wchmchr7 {1899), No. 17, pp. 153, 154). —Of 330 animals 
vaccinated, only 1 died. 

Contribution to the treatment of actinomycosis with iodid of potash, Remy 
{Dent. Tierdrztl . Wchischr7 ( 1S99 ), No. 19, pp. 169-1",2). —A record of 8 cases of acti¬ 
nomycosis, Potassium iodid was used in all cases and was shown to he a sped tic 
even in advanced stages of this disease. 

A bibliographical index of works published on the subject of tuberculosis 
in 1899 (App. Rev. Tuberculose, Paris, 6 {1899), No. l,pp . 13). 

Phagocytosis in the pigeon with reference to the tubercle bacillus of birds 
and of man. A contribution to the study of natural immunity, Dembinski (Inn. 
Inst. Pasteur, 13 (1899), No. 5, gyp. 426-434). —The phagocytic reaction in the pigeon 
varies, depending upon whether the bird has been inoculated with the bacillus of 
birds or of man. After being inoculated with the bacillus of birds phagocytosis is 
very active, and three stages can be.distinguished—polynuclear', mixed, and mononu¬ 
clear. After inoculation with the bacillus of man, polynuclear and mononuclear 
leucocytes appear at the same time. 

Several cases of tuberculosis in cattle with accompanying meningitis, 

Hamoir (Ann. Med Vet., 48 (1899), pis. 2, pp. 75-88; 3 , pp. 136-142; 4 , pp. 190-199).— 
Calls attention to the necessity of observing the nervous symptoms in this sort of 
tuberculosis. The disease is said to be accompanied frequently by meningitis of the 
spinal cord or of the brain, or both. The symptoms are unequivocal and character¬ 
istic. 

Contribution to the question of the infectiousness of the milk of tuberculous 
cows and on the value of the tuberculin inoculation, L. Rabinowitsch and W. 
Kempner (Ztsehr. Byg. u. Infection shrank., 31 (1899), No. 1, pp. 137-152). 

Tuberculosis in a goat, P. Schlatholtee (Dent. Tierdrztl. Welms dir., 7 (1899), 
No. 20, pp. 179). —The goat was reared on cow’s milk. 

A case of foetal tuberculosis in a calf, M. P. RxIVENEL ( Vet. Jour., 48 (1899), No* 
288, pp. 417, 418). 

On tuberculous meat and milk, J. Niven (Jour. Sanit. Inst., 19 (1898), No. 4 ,, pp. 
534-554). —Recommends the creation of a veterinary public health service, greater 
facilities for inspection of outside cows, and prompt notification of disease. 

On traumatism and tuberculosis, Lannelongue and Achard (Conipt. Rend. 
Acad. ScL Paris, 128 (1899), No. 18, pp. 1075-1078).—The tubercle bacillus placed in 
wounds” did not bring about an infection. 

Tuberculosis and variola, P. A. Lop (Rev. Tuberculose, Paris , 6 ( 1899), No. 1, pp. 
28-44). —Variola is shown to he a predisposing cause to tuberculosis. Variolous par¬ 
ents are apt to have tuberculous offspring. 

Tuberculosis, N. Rouch&S (Jour. Agricole [Paris], 10 ( 1899), No. 110, pp. 79-81). — 
The disease is reported as being rare in the Department of Seine, only 5 out. of every 
100 cows responding to the test. 

Tuberculous cattle ( Agr. Student, 5 (1899), No. 9, pp. 174, 175). —A record of 
tuberculin tests with 13 cases, and notes on post-mortem conditions. 

The application of the tuberculin test in cattle, Ostkrtag (Mitt. Dent. Landiv. 
Gesell ,, 1898, Feb.pp. 4). —Recommends further and more stringent laws for the 
thorough suppression of tuberculosis. 

Tuberculosis among cattle and means of combating it, 0. E. StenstrOm (Med- 
del. K. Landtbr. Styr., 1899, No. 54,pp.40). —A general account of the nature of tuber¬ 
culosis; the means by which it is transmitted from animal to animal, or from ani¬ 
mals to man, and vice versa; and directions for using the tuberculin test, together 
with a discussion of its value. 

Tuberculosis and methods of fighting it, V. R. I. Croesen (Orgaan Ver. Oudleer. 
Eijks. Landbouwschool, 11 (1899), No. 131, pp. 89-94). —Gives a discussion of the nature 
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and symptoms of the disease. For controlling the disease, it is urged that all cattle 
he tested with tuberculin, that the healthy he strictly separated from the diseased, 
and that the usual precautions be taken to prevent contagion from one animal to 

another. 

Tuberculin testing and combating tuberculosis among cattle, A. Ebee (Tuber- 
hulinprobe unci Titberlculosebehlimpfuny helm Binde , Berlin: Paul Pctreif, 1898, pp. 84 ),— 
This work gives a discussion on the significance of bovine tuberculosis, the diag¬ 
nostic value of tuberculin, the effects of tuberculin upon cattle, and the prevalence 
of tuberculosis among cattle according to the results gained from tuberculin tests. 

Treatment of tuberculosis by subcutaneous injections of artificial serum in 
small doses, ML G. Mo hard ( Gonipt. Bend. Soc. Biol. Paris, 11. ser1 (1899), No. 15, pp. 
$35. 336 ).—Saline serum injections in small doses checked the disease in about one- 
half the cases. The dose which operated most favorbly was one of from 2 to 3 ce. 
per day. 

Tuberculin and its use, G. J. Bernier (Bee. Facnlt . Apron. y Vet. La Plata , 4 ( 1898), 
No. 3,pp. 77-93,pi. 1 ).—A discussion of the nature and value of tuberculin and direc¬ 
tions for its use in making tests for tuberculosis. 

Investigations with tuberculin ( Meddel. J\. Landtbr. Styr., 1898, No. 48, pp. 358, 
359 ).—Notes on tuberculin tests with 13,768 animals. 

Combating tuberculosis in domesticated animals, G. Reg-nee ( Meddel. K. 
Landtbr. Styr., 1899, No. 55,pp. 39 ).—A dialogue in the form of questions and answers 
concerning practical inethods of recognizing tuberculosis and of applying the tuber¬ 
culin test for separating diseased animals from healthy ones. 

Tuberculosis in man and beast, H. Maxwell (Nineteenth Century, 1898 , Dee.; ahs. 
in Rev. of Reviews, 1899 , Jan.,pp. 101,103 ).—The author calls attention to the dangers 
of infection from the milk of tuberculous cows. 

Bacteriolytic enzyms as the cause of acquired immunity and the cure of 
infectious diseases by means of them, R. Emmerich and 0. Low ( Ztsehr . Byg. u. 
InfectionsJcranl;., 31 (1899), No. 1,pp, 65 ).—Enzyms are produced during the growth of 
bacteria, which check the growth of the latter. In several cases an enzym is pro¬ 
duced which destroys the activity of other species of pathogenic bacteria as well as 
of that species which produced the enzym in question. 

A contribution to the knowledge of the infectious diseases of animals and 
man which are caused by anaerobic bacteria, E. von Hibler (Centbl. Baht. u. 
Par,, 1. AM., 35 (1899), No. 17, pp. 593-61 $).—Gives biological notes on certain anaerobic 
bacteria which are distinguished from the (Edema bacillus and the Tetanus bacillus . 

Extracts from the report on the work of the Kharkof Bacteriological Station 
for 1898 (Selsl\ Khoz. i Lyesor., 192 (1899), Mar., pp. 553-556 ).—Gives a brief 'account 
of the activity of the station along various bacteriological lines. 

An experimental study on the effect of toxins and antitoxins introduced 
into the digestive canal of animals, G. Carriers (Ann. Inst. Pasteur , 13 (1899), 
No. 5,pp. 435-443 ).—Ptyalin had no effect on the activity of antitoxic serums. The 
artificial gastric juice did not change the antitoxic serum, hut had a slight effect on 
antivenom serum. The -bile of cattle had no modifying effect on the antitoxins 
, which were studied. Pancreatin changed them very much, and even destroyed 
them. The intestinal micro-organisms also had a strong modifying effect upon 
them. ' . 

Notes on Bacillus anthracis similis, J. McFarland (Centbl Baht. u. Par., 1. AM., 
24 ( 1898) f p. 566: abs. in Jour. Boy. Micros. Soc. [London], 1899, No. l,p. 72 ).—An .organ¬ 
ism isolated from the pus of an abscess, the colonies'of which were identical with 
B. anthracis, is described. It is a large'.bacillus with slightly rounded, ends, 1 and 
forms long filaments with transverse septa. In bouillon, cultures 4 days .old there 
were no spores, but in agar cultures 3 weeks old they were exceedingly-abundant. 
In agar and gelatin cultures the organisms are similar to those of B. anthracis. The 
growth on the potato is luxuriant. On bouillon there forms a surface mycodern and 
a sediment from constantly precipitating bacillary masses. B. anthracis similis m 
said to be nonpathogenic to guinea pigs, mice, or rabbits. 
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Report of the bacteriological station of the Kazan Veterinary Institute for 
1897 (j Kazan, 1898; rev. in Selsk. Khos. i Lyesov191 (1898), Xoi\, p. 480). 

Twenty-fourth annual report of the government institution for the cultiva¬ 
tion of vaccine virus in the government veterinary school at Utrecht, A. W. H. 
Wirtz ( Tier en twintigsiejaarverslag van de ItijksinricJiting tot kweekmg van koepokstof. 
Utrecht: J. Tan Driiten , 1897 , pp. 31). —The paper gives a record of a number of experi¬ 
ments made on the cultivation of vaccine virus in calves. Tables are given 'which 
show the effect upon the calves of the inoculation, and the method of obtaining a 
preparation of the vaccine from the calves is explained. 

Annual report on the literature in the field of veterinary medicine, Ellen- 
rekger, Schutz, and Baum i Jahresbericht Tiber die Leistungen auf dem Gebiete • der 
Yeterinar-Medicin . Berlin: August Hirscliwald . 1898, pp. 240). —A classified bibliog¬ 
raphy of books, pamphlets, and periodical articles on the subject of veterinary med¬ 
icine in all its branches. 
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Proceedings of the seventh annual session of the National 
Irrigation Congress, held at Cheyenne, Wyoming, September 
1-3, 1898 ( Cheyenne: Business Men's Club of Cheyenne , 1899 ? pp. 159 , 
pis. 4). —This report, compiled by B. 0. Morris, contains discussions and 
papers on a variety of topics, including among others storage reser¬ 
voirs, obstacles to settlement of the arid region, national legislation on 
the reclamation of arid lands, successes and failures in canal building, 
and other enterprises j the measurement of streams; what Congress is 
doing for irrigation; national forest reserves; cession of arid lands in 
connection with irrigation; sociological questions connected with irri¬ 
gation; laws and regulations to promote the best use of water in time 
of scarcity; irrigation work of the agricultural experiment stations, etc. 

The resolutions adopted contain the following, which is of especial 
interest to the Department and the experiment stations: 

’* We cordially approve the beginning of an investigation of these xu’oblems by the 
Department of Agriculture. This Department can, by continuing and extending this 
work, do much to assist the creation of homes in what are now arid wastes, in aug¬ 
menting our national wealth, and in promoting the prosperity and contentment of 
the farmers of this country, both in the East and West. . . . 

“ We favor the creation, in the Department of Agriculture, of a Division of Irriga¬ 
tion, to carry out the work outlined above, and the making by Congress of liberal 
appropriations for its support. 

“We express our cordial appreciation of the value of irrigation investigations 
already made by several of the agricultural experiment stations within the arid 
States. The value of the results already secured warrants an extension of this work, 
and we recommend that the experiment stations of the arid States give increased 
attention to this class of problems and a liberal support to those engaged in these 
investigations.” ■ 

Experiments witli windmills, T. O. Perry ( Water Supply and 
Irrig. Papers, U. 8. GeoL Survey , JS r o. 20, pp. 98, pis. 12, figs. 89). —This 
is an account of dynamometric experiments carried out during the years 
1882 and 1883 for the United States Wind Engine and Pump Company 
of Batavia, Illinois, with a detailed discussion of the results as applied 
to the construction of windmills of the highest efficiency. u As a result 
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of these experiments radical changes and improvements were made in 
the windmills. As a matter of business policy the company did not 
desire that the results of these tests should he made known for some 
years. After the expiration of a certain time, however, the data have 
been placed at the disposal of the public through the kindness of the 
officers of the company and the efforts of Mr. Perry. Although as the 
result of this work great changes have been made in windmills, many 
of the suggestions made have not yet been put into practice and may 
serve as a foundation for further work along this line. The importance 
of the windmill as a means of utilizing* the water resources of a part of 
the country is so great that all available .information on the subject 
should be diffused and brought to the attention of persons who can 
make use of the facts/' 

An earlier paper of this series giving an account of experiments with 
windmills and discussing their value for irrigation has already been 
noted (E. S. B., 9, p. 796). - 

Operations at river stations, 1897 (Water Supply and Irrig. Papers, U. 8. Geol. 
Survey, Xos. Id, 10, pp, 300 ).—Brief descriptions of the river stations at which work 
was carried on by the Division of Hydrography of the U. S. Geological Survey dur¬ 
ing 1897, together with tables of daily height. 

Irrigation near Bakersfield, California, C. E. Gr unsky (Water Supply and Irrig . 
Papers, F. S. Geol. Surrey. So. 17. pp. 94, pis. 14, jigs. 21 ).—“This paper is the first of 
three relating to San Joaquin Valley, the others being entitled, respectively, Irriga¬ 
tion near Fresno, California, and Irrigation near Merced, California. (See below.) 

“In this, the first paper, some space has been devoted to a general description of 
San Joaquin Valley as a whole, and of the irrigation districts which have been 
organized within it, the history of these being briefly outlined. There is also added 
a description of the methods of irrigation commonly employed, as this has especial 
interest in connection with the more detailed statements regarding the individual 
canals and ditches. Following these more general matters, Kern River is taken up, 
its drainage basin discussed, and each of the numerous systems of water supply 
depending upon the river is described at some length. Then the creeks lying to the 
north, Poso and Deer, are described, as well as Title River. 

“ Although a relatively high degree of development of irrigation has been reached 
in this part of the arid region, yet the results are far below the possibilities/'* 

Irrigation near Fresno, California, C. E. Grunsky ( Water Supply and Irrig . 
papers, U. S. Geol . Surrey, Xo. IS, pp. 94, pis. 14, figs. 21 ).-—This paper, which is the 
second of a series of three devoted to irrigation in the San Joaquin Valley, “relates 
mainly to the irrigation systems deriving their water supply from Kaweah and 
Kings rivers and covering the agricultural lands on the east side of San Joaquin 
Valley between Visalia and Fresno.” 

Irrigation near Merced, California, C. E. Grunsky ( Water Supply and Irrig . 
Papers, If. S. Geol. Surrey, Xo. 19, pp. GO, ph. 11, figs. FI).—“This paper describes 
the irrigation systems deriving their water supply from San Joaquin, Chowchilla, 
Merced, Tuolumne, Stanislaus, and Mokelimme rivers.” 

Stream measurements in 1897, F. H. Newell (Nineteenth An. Itpt. V. S. Geol. 
Surrey , 1S97-9S, pt. I, pp. 632. pis. 70, figs. 207 ).—This is a detailed account of stream 
measurements in all parts of the United States, the main results of which have 
already been reported in Water Supply and Irrigation Papers 15 and 16 of the U. S. 
Geological Survey. (See above.) The methods pursued in these measurements are 
described, and some account is given of the character of the various river or drain¬ 
age basins and of the present and prospective use of the different streams. The data 
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“axe given'numerically by months, the daily changes being graphically expressed in 
diagrams.” 

Preliminary report of an investigation of rivers and deep ground waters of 
Ohio as sources of public water supply (Cleveland: J. B. Savage Press, 1898., pp. 
259 ).—The investigations were made under the auspices of the State Board of Health, 
State irrigating canals (Montana Bureau Agr, Labor and Ind. Bpt. 1898, pp. 64-76), 
Tests of pumps and water lifts, 0. P. Hood (Water Supply and Jr rig. Papers, 
U. S. G-eol, Survey, Xo. Id, pp. 91, pi. 1, Jigs. 58). —This is an account of tests made at 
the State Agricultural College, Manhattan, Kansas, of the efficiency of various pumps 
and water lifts and of the various sources of frictional loss, w ith a discussion of the 
results. 

Steel tracks for wagon roads ( Amer, Agr. (mid, ed.), 63 (1899), Xo. 21, p, 670). 
Sprinkling roads with oil (Country Gent., 64 (1899), Xo. 2420, p. 465). 


STATISTICS—MISCELLANEOUS. 

Tenth Annual Report of Hew Hampshire Station, 1398 (Xew Hampshire Sta. 
Bui, 59, pp. 169-219). —This contains a financial statement for the fiscal year ending 
June 30,1898; a subject list of the publications issued by the station since its organi¬ 
zation; and reports of the director, vice-director, agriculturist, horticulturist, bac¬ 
teriologist, entomologist, and meteorologist, parts of which are noted elsewhere. 

Eleventh Annual Report of Tennessee Station, 1898 (Tennessee Sta. Bp>t, 1898, 
pp. 5-17, 28). —This contains a financial statement for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1898; reports of the secretary, chemist, horticulturist, botanist, entomologist, and 
librarian, setting forth the station work for the year, and a brief description of a new 
barn built at the station. 

Report of Virginia Station for 1898 ( Virginia Sta. Bpt. 1898, pp. 12).— -This 
includes brief reports by the director and heads of departments on the station work 
for the year, and a financial statement for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1898. 

Report of the Agricultural Department of Sweden for 1897 (Meddel. E. 
Zandtbr. Styr., 1S9S, Xo. 48, pp. 424).— The report is made up of the annual reports 
on meteorology and crops in Sweden during 1897; reports of county agricultural 
societies, agricultural educational institutions, the various public agricultural func¬ 
tionaries, tuberculin investigations, the piscicultural and entomological institutes, 
the chemical and seed control stations, and the chemical plant biological station at 
Luleiv. 

According to the report of the chemical control stations, 51,859 samples, of which 
44,374 were dairy products, were examined at the 8 stations in operation during the 
year. The 18 seed control stations in operation during 1897 made 10,333 seed exami¬ 
nations, the average results of which are given.— f. W. woll. 

Reports of the Ploty Agricultural Experiment Station (Compt. Bend. Ann. Sta. 
Agr on, Ploty , 1895, pp. 24; 1896, pp. 124, figs.2, charts 3) .—This station was organized In 
1894 by Prince Paul Tronbetskoi. It is situated in the government of Podolia, 
southern Russia, on the chernozem soils, where the climate is entirely continental. 
The station is equipped with an agricultural laboratory, a meteorological station, 
and experimental fields. 

These, the first two, reports record analyses of soils and water, experiments with 
fertilizers and methods of culture on various crops, experiments with grapes, and 
meteorological observations, especially as related to the growth of crops. 

Agriculture in Denmark in connection with the general development of that 
country, N. A. Krukov (St, Petersburg: Department of Agriculture of the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Imperial Domains, 1899, pp. XII -j- 827; rev. in Selsh. Ehoz. i Lyesov 
192 (1899), Mar., pp. 707, 70S)— According to the author the high degree of develop¬ 
ment of agriculture which Denmark has attained, in spite of the unfavorable natural 
conditions, is due, on the one band, to the extensi ve development ot mutual-aid asso- 
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clarions of farmers, and, on the other, to Government measures, such as the mainte¬ 
nance of a considerable staff of specialists in various branches of agriculture, the 
financial assistance to the agricultural associations, etc. One of the essential 
features of all these measures is the support and the intellectual development of the 
small fanners, which constitute a large proportion of the Danish landowners.— p, 
EIUEMAN. 

Report of the Spalato (Dalmatia) Agricultural Chemical Experiment Station, 
1894-1898, F. Guozdenovic (Ber. Thatigkeit Lanclwirth .- Chem . Ver sucks. in Spalato, 
pp. 32; separate from Ztschr Landau. Fersuckw. Oesterr., 2 (1899), No. S). — This is a 
summary statement of the work of the station from its organization until Decem¬ 
ber, 1898. 

Third annual report of the Plot! Agricultural Experiment Station, in the 
government of Podolsk, 1897 (Odessa, 1898, pp. 158; rev. in Selslc . Ekoz. i Lijesov., 
193 (1899), Feb., pp. 473, 474). 

On horticultural stations, P. Novik ( Tidsskr. Nor she Landbr.,6 (1899), No. 4, pp. 
145-173 ). 

The asylum farm of Bois de Cery (Gavillet, Bacvekd, and Gillieron-Duboux 
(La Ferme de VAsile du Bois de Cery. Za-usanne: A. Borgeaud, 1899, pp. 68, pis. 10, 
Jigs. 31). —A description of an asylum farm and its management. The farm is located 
near Lausanne, in Switzerland. 

Fourth annual report of the superintendent of farmers’ institutes of On¬ 
tario, 1897-98, F. W. Hqdsox (pp. XIF, App., pp. 440). —This includes a brief sum¬ 
mary of the work of the year; a list of institute officers; data showing the member¬ 
ship of local farmers' institutes, meetings held, attendance, receipts and expendi¬ 
tures; a report of the women's institute at Salttfeet, including a financial statement 
and text of constitution and by-laws; and an appendix containing 141 selected 
papers read at different institutes during the year; a review- of investigations con¬ 
ducted at various European and American experiment stations, and reports by the 
directors of Connecticut Storrs, North Dakota, Illinois, Kansas, Maine, Michigan, 
Massachusetts Hatch, New Jersey, Nebraska, Ohio, Rhode Island, and Washington 
stations. The report showed that during the.year 658 meetings were held, 3,270 
addresses delivered, and 126,094 persons attended the meetings. 

Review of the Polish agricultural literature for 1897, F. Lubansici ( Selsk , 
Khoz. i Lyesov., 193 (1899), Mar., pp. 681-693). 

Suggestions to auxiliary clubs ( South Carolina Sta. Bid. 39, pp. 8).— Brief popular 
suggestions for conducting experiments with fertilizers and for testing dairy cows. 

Index to preceding bulletins (Virginia Sta. Bui. S3, pp. 133-140). —This is an 
index to Bulletins 1-82 of the station. 

Trade of the Philippine Islands, F. H. Hitchcock ( 15 S, Dept. Apr., Section of 
Foreign Markets Bui, 14, pp. 160 ).—A statistical review of the foreign trade of the 
Philippine Islands, showing the nature, quantity, and value of the principal imports 
and expoxts. The total imports in 1894 amounted to $14,250,717 and the exports to 
$16,541,842. The principal agricultural imports are wines, rice, wheat flour, and 
canned goods. The principal exports are manila hemp, sugar, copra or cocoanut. 
kernels, leaf tobacco, and cigars and cigarettes. The quantity of manila, hemp 
exported in 1897 was 112,786 tons, and of sugar 452,687,620 lbs., the two products 
amounting to more than 75 per cent of the total export valuation of the islands. 
During the years 1892 and 1893 manila hemp and sugar were sent chiefly to the 
United Kingdom and the United States, and tobacco and coffee to Spain. Detailed 
statistics are given on the trade of the Philippines by countries. Among the coun¬ 
tries receiving imports from the islands the United Kingdom ranks first, the United 
States second, and Spain third for the period from 1887 to 1896, As regards exports 
to the Philippines, Spain, the United Kingdom, and Germany rank in the order men¬ 
tioned for the years 1892 to 1896, inclusive. 



NOTES. 


Arkansas Station. —W. G. Ymcenheller, a professional orchardist, and for the 
past six years State commissioner of agriculture, has been appointed jmniologist and 
institute worker. The experimental work of the horticulturist will be with track 
crops and small fruits. 

Colorado College and Station. —The following new members have been ap¬ 
pointed on the governing board: P. A. Amiss, of Pruden, and Harlan Thomas, of 
Denver, vice A. S. Benson and M. A. Leddy, retired; and Jesse Harris, of Fort Collins, 
rice J. J. Eyan, deceased. P. F. Sharp, of Pueblo, has been elected president of the 
board, vice A. L. Kellogg, and A. M. Hawley, secretary, rice J. E. Du Bois, deceased. 
The executive committee, which has charge of matters pertaining to the station, 
consists of the president of the board, P. F. Sharp, B, F. Kockafellow, of Canon City; 
J. L. Chattield, of Gypsum; P. A. Amiss, and Jesse Harris. Henceforth the director¬ 
ship of the station is to be separated from the presidency of the college. B. O. 
Aylesworth, of Denver, former president of Drake University, Iowa, has been elected 
president, and L. G. Carpenter, director. 

Illinois Station, —The chemist of the station, C. G. Hopkins, has been granted 
leave of absence for a year, to'be devoted chiefly to the study of agricultural chem¬ 
istry in Germany. L. H, Smith, who has been associated with the department during 
the past four years, will be left in charge as assistant chemist. 

Indiana Station. —A new piggery, designed especially for feeding purposes, has 
been erected. The first floor is of cement, and all partitions and woodwork, except¬ 
ing a limited number of posts, are clear of the floor by about an inch and a half, so 
that the whole floor can be flushed with water and kept clean. Steel troughs for 
feeding are placed immediately over the gutter in front of the pens. Ample pro¬ 
vision is made for storing different kinds of grain or feed in the second story. The 
building contains a small hospital room, bedroom for watchman, scales, stoves for 
healing water, etc., and is provided with ventilating chutes. It is not intended 
for housing the pigs at night except in special cases, and to meet such cases 4 special 
pens are connected directly with sleeping rooms. Ordinarily the pigs sleep in small 
houses placed in yards or fields adjoining the feeding house. 

Iowa College and Station. —John J, Bepp has been elected veterinarian of the 
station, vice M. Stalker. It has been decided to appoint an additional assistant in 
animal husbandry to meet the increased demands in that branch of the college and 
station work. The number of students in the four years’ course in agriculture has 
reached 165, having more than doubled during the past year. Great need is felt of 
increased facilities for instruction and investigation. 

Kansas Station. —The governing board and the station staff are at present con¬ 
stituted as follows: Board of regents—President, E. T. Fairchild, of Manhattan; 
vice-president, J. S. McDowell, of Smith Center; treasurer, W, T. Yoe, of Inde¬ 
pendence; William Hunter, of Blue Rapids; Mrs. Susan J. St. John, of Olathe; Car! 
Vrooman, of Parsons; J. M. Satterthwaite, of Douglass. Station staff—J. T, Willard, 
chemist and chairman of station council; A. S. Hitchcock, botanist; Paul Fischer, 
veterinarian; H. M. Cottrell, agriculturist; E. A. Popenoe, entomologist and horticul¬ 
turist; L arena E. Clemons, secretary; D. H. Otis, assistant in dairying; P. J. Parrott, 
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assistant entomologist; E. W. Clothier, assistant chemist; J, M. Westgate, assistant 
botanist; R. B. Mitchell, assistant in veterinary department; Albert Dickens, assist¬ 
ant horticulturist; J. G. Haney, assistant in feeding and field work. 

Minnesota Station. —Thomas Wilson, of St. Paul, has been elected a member of 
the governing board of the station* vice M. K. Todd. 

Nebraska Station. —T. L. Lyon has been made acting director of the station, and 
William H. Tuck has been promoted to be laboratory assistant in animal pathology. 

New Hampshire College and Station. —At the last meeting of the hoard of 
trustees Frederick Symmes Johnston, of the Ohio State University, was elected 
assistant professor of agriculture and assistant agriculturist at the college and sta¬ 
tion, and will give special attention Jo the work in agronomy and soil physics. 

North Carolina College and Station. —George T. Winston, formerly president 
of the universities of Texas and of North Carolina, has been elected president of the 
college and director of the station. W. A. Withers, who has been acting director of 
the station for the past two years, will in future devote his entire time to the chem¬ 
ical work of the college and station! B. Irby, who formerly held the chair of 
agriculture in the college, becomes professor of agriculture and agriculturist, suc¬ 
ceeding F. E. Emery. C. W. Hyams, assistant botanist, has also been made assistant 
entomologist. Cooper Curtice has severed his connection with the station to accept 
the position of veterinarian to the State board of agriculture. On July 1, 1899, in 
accordance with the act of the general assembly, the State hoard of agriculture 
assumed direct supervision of the fertilizer control, and B. W. Kilgore, formerly of 
the Mississippi College, has been appointed State chemist in charge of this work. 
The members of what had been the fertilizer control division of the station, A. W. 
Blair, 0. B. Williams, C. D. Harris, F. G. Kelly, W. G. Haywood, H. E, King, and Miss 
M. S. Birdsong, were transferred to the State hoard of agriculture. The executive 
work of the North Carolina commission for controlling crop pests has been assigned 
to the commissioner of agriculture instead of the director of the station. The sta¬ 
tion is not charged at present, therefore, with police work of any character. 

North Dakota College and Station.—A combined sheep and pig frame barn, 
30 by 48 ft., one and one-half stories, is about completed, as is also an addition to 
the mechanical building, 22 by 36 ft., for instruction in hlacksmithing. A depart¬ 
ment of steam engineering has been established in connection with the mechanical 
course, intended more particularly to accommodate young men desirous of operating 
steam traction engines. Several additions have been made to the faculty of the 
college. C. H. Mallarian has been elected instructor in German, French, and philos¬ 
ophy; F. V. Warren, instructor in steam engineering and mathematics; Albert T. 
Mills, instructor in history and civil government; L. E. Waldron, assistant in the 
botanical laboratory, vice Merton Field, resigned, and R. A. 8 hat tuck, accountant 
and instructor in bookkeeping, rice P. W. Farnkam. 

Ohio Station.—L uther M. Strong, of Kenton, has been appointed a member of 
the board of control, vice S. H, Ellis, whose fourth term of continuous service on 
this hoard has expired. 

Oklahoma Station. —F. C. Burt is, of the Kansas Station, has been appointed 
agriculturist and horticulturist of the station. 

Virginia College and Station. —D. M* Cloyd has been appointed a member of 
the board of control in place of S. II. Graves. A. T, Eskridge, assistant chemist of 
the station, has been transferred to the college staff. A new barn, designed in part 
for station use, has been ordered by the college at a cost of $5,000. The college has 
completed a new cannery and cider and vinegar factory, which will also be used by 
the station for experimental purposes. 

Washington College and Station.— E. E. Elliott has been elected assistant 
in agriculture in the college and station and superintendent of the farm. 


O 
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The recent death of Henry Leveqne de Yilmorin marks the passing 
of an eminent exponent of plant breeding, whose family for three gen¬ 
erations has been prominently associated with the improvement of cul¬ 
tivated plants. Grandfather, father, and son were ardent students of 
plant breeding, and to their efforts are due many highly developed 
varieties of vegetables, grains, and ornamentals which to-day are 
regarded as standards.' Their investigations taught us much regard¬ 
ing the possibilities of plant breeding and selection from a scientific as 
well as a practical point of view, and furnished important contribu¬ 
tions on the methods of conducting such work. Acting upon the well- 
founded theory that plants, like animals, are “plastic,” and can be 
profoundly influenced through systematic selection and breeding, they 
pursued their labors with a thorough, scientific spirit and an untiring 
energy that are worthy of emulation. 

Prominent among their originations are varieties of sugar beets, car¬ 
rots, wheats, and potatoes, as well as many ornamentals. The improve¬ 
ment of the sugar beet, which has made that crop one of such great 
commercial importance, is very largely due to the efforts begun by 
Louis de Yilmorin and continued by his son. The. latter was also 
greatly interested in wheats, and two cross-bred varieties, Date! and 
Lamed, are rapidly gaining favor, not only in France but elsewhere. 

In 1893 Henry de Yilmorin visited this country and presided over 
some of the deliberations of the Horticultural Congress held in con. 
nectioii with the World’s Columbian Exposition. He took a prominent 
part in the Hybridization Conference held during the past summer in 
London, at which time he announced the successful hybridization of an 
annual and a perennial poppy, explaining the peculiarities of the plants 
and exhibiting water-color sketches of the parent plants and the results 
df the crossing. 

Although not a prolific writer, he contributed the results of his inves¬ 
tigations and observations to a number of journals, and prepared sev¬ 
eral more elaborate works. A recent article by him in this journal 
gives an excellent description of the methods of selection and its effects 
on cultivated plants. That he did not write more is possibly due to the 
fact that he was at the head of the seed firm of Yilmorin-Andrieux & 
Co., the largest establishment of its kind in France, and gave personal 
attention to much of their work in, the improvement of varieties. He 
was a member of a large number of learned and scientific societies, 
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and had been decorated a number of times by various European gov¬ 
ernments in honor of his services in the promotion of agricultural and 
horticultural science. In 1896 he was the recipient of the Veitch medal 
in recognition of his contributions to horticulture. 

With the greater specialization in the field of agriculture there is 
evidence of a growing interest among the experiment stations of this 
country in the work of selection and plant breeding. It seems not 
unlikely that eventually this may in large measure replace the indis¬ 
criminate testing of varieties, for which there has been such a popular 
demand. It is perhaps a quite natural outgrowth of variety testing, 
for its aims are similar and in a measure it anticipates the work of 
seedsmen and nurserymen. • 

Scientific selection is the refining and systematizing of a process 
which in one form or another has been going on since the beginning of 
cultivation, and which is practiced by a few farmers in nearly every 
neighborhood. Combined with plant breeding, its possibilities are 
almost unlimited, and it affords opportunity for the exercise of the 
qualities which characterize the trained experimenter. It requires a 
thorough knowledge of the plant and the conditions of its growth, and 
the ability to discriminate between that which is inherently good in a 
plant and that which owes its excellence to superior environment. 

The records of the experiment stations already furnish many striking- 
examples of the benefits of selection and breeding in improved quality, 
yield, or hardiness of a number of agricultural plants. Probably the 
most extensive work of this kind at any American station is that con¬ 
ducted by Professor Hays in Minnesota. A recent bulletin of that sta¬ 
tion gives the results of ten years’ experimentation in breeding wheats, 
and describes in an interesting manner the methods which are employed. 
In the course of this work many crosses were made, the object being to 
first induce as great variation as possible, after which desirable varie¬ 
ties were obtained by systematic selection. Increased production was 
the chief desideratum, and varieties were obtained that were from 10 to 
25 per cent more prolific than the originals. Similar experiments are 
in progress with corn, barley, flax, beans, field peas, millets, and other 
forage crops. At the West Virginia Station the improvement of tim¬ 
othy by selection has been pursued for a number of years, and some 
very distinct and promising varieties have been obtained. A number 
of stations are investigating the possibility of increasing the proteiu 
content of maize by selection, and sugar-beet breeding has become a 
popular line of work. Sugar-cane selection has been carried on with 
very marked success by the Louisiana Stations for a number of years 
and promising results in improving sorghum by selection have been 
secured by the Delaware Station. The breeding of upland cotton has 
been conducted at a number of stations in the South, and the very 
careful experiments with sea-islaud cottou are tolerably familiar . 
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One thing must always be kept in mind by the plant breeder, and that 
is the ideal plant for which he is striving. If hardiness is sought, every¬ 
thing must be subordinated to this idea. If greater productivity is 
desired, that,too, must always be preeminent in every selection. Some¬ 
times selections may be made for more than one point of excellence, but 
.certain antagonisms in plant breeding have been pointed out that at 
present seem unsurmountable. For example, extreme earliness and 
great productivity are not to be looked for in the same plant Great 
size of fruit, flower, or other organ, and extreme fecundity are not 
usually attained in one selection. 

The unit of every selection should be the individual plant. When¬ 
ever average individuals are selected average products may be expected. 
Selection based on the individual may be slower in bringing results,, 
'but in no other way can the ability of a plant to transmit its desirable 
qualities be so surely established. 

That plants may, on the whole, degenerate under selection is not 
generally understood, but there is abundant evidence in proof of this. 
A careful study of all the characteristics of the selected plant is neces¬ 
sary to success. It not infrequently happens in improper selection that 
a new variety is produced which is desirable in many ways, but that in 
the process of its selection undesirable traits are developed that more 
than counterbalance all that has been gained. A cereal of increased 
productivity may be bred but so liable to fungus attacks as to be 
worthless when sown as a crop. Hardiness may, be secured at the 
expense of quality. Flavor and color of fruit may be secured at the 
sacrifice of some equally desirable attribute. The intelligent plant 
breeder will consider all of these factors before announcing a new 
variety. 

In every selection adaptation to environment must be considered. 
What may be valuable in one region may be* worthless in another. In 
testing new varieties the conditions under which they were produced 
must be considered. This greatly restricts the range of operation, while 
multiplying the opportunities for such work. Greater success is likely 
to accrue from experiments in which an improved variety for a restricted 
range is sought rather than one of wider adaptation. It is quite possi¬ 
ble that the variety best adapted for a given region may ultimately be 
found to be one bred in that region. 

There is no more attractive. field for work in horticulture than' in 
plant breeding, and yet this is a subject which has attracted the atten¬ 
tion of but few station horticulturists. The results secured by some of 
the leading originators show the wonderful possibilities in this line. 
There is a demand for work of this character, as evidenced, for instance, 
by discussion at the recent meeting of the American. Homological Society. 
It is believed that at least a portion of the present extensive testing of 
varieties might well be replaced by experiments directed toward the 
improvement of fruits and vegetables. 
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CHEMISTS, 1899. 

E. W. Allen, Ph. D., 

Office of Experiment Stations. 

The sixteenth annual convention of the Association of Official Agri¬ 
cultural Chemists was held at San Francisco, Cal., July 5-7, 1809. 
The convention was held in conjunction with the convention of the 
Association of American Agricultural Colleges and Experiment Stations, 
but its sessions were all separate except one. The sessions were held 
in the assembly hall of the Mills Building and in the Academy of 
Sciences. About 60 chemists and visitors were in attendance. 

The president, Dr. R. 0. Kedzie, of Michigan, presided over all of the 
sessions and delivered the presidential address at a joint session of the 
two associations the first evening of the convention. He considered 
the encouraging progress which the Association had made in testing 
and perfecting methods of agricultural analysis, and pointed out that 
the deliberations of the Association had become a subject of interna¬ 
tional interest. He called attention to some of the important advance¬ 
ments in methods and appliances for chemical analysis which have 
taken place in recent years, enabling far greater rapidity on the part of 
the official chemist without impairment of accuracy. He compared the 
problems for agricultural investigation in the East and in the West, 
and illustrated, the difference in agricultural conditions and in the 
themes presented for .study. In conclusion he urged continuing the 
study of methods of detecting food adulterations, and especially of 
identifying spurious dairy products and detecting adulterations of 
wheat flour with corn flour and other foreign substances. 

Owing to the unusually short time which had elapsed since the last 
meeting of the Association, held the previous November, the reports 
of the referees on the different subjects included less analytical work, 
than ordinarily. In borne eases only two or three chemists were able to 
complete the examination of the samples sent them in time for report¬ 
ing to the referee, and consequently very few recommendations were 
made for changes in the present methods. 

The secretary of the Association, H. W. Wiley, read a paper entitled 
44 Historical sketch of the Association of Official Agricultural Chem¬ 
ists” This was an interesting review of the origin and development 
of the Association, covering a period of nineteen years. It included an 
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account of the meetings held previous to the organization of the present 
Association, and of the fifteen annual meetings of the ■ latter. The 
reports of the earlier meetings were compiled from correspondence with 
persons who attended them. Following in this line, the referees on most 
of the subjects gave reviews of the progress of the Association in their 
respective subjects. As the reports of the earlier meetings are, some of 
them, very rare or entirely lacking, these summaries, giving a complete 
record of the progress of the Association, will prove of much interest 
and permanent value. 

FERTILIZERS. 

Potash .—The report on this subject, by B. B. Ross, gave a review of 
the work on methods of potash carried on by the Association since its 
organization, including the initial methods of the Association and the 
modifications and changes made from time to time. The report also 
gave the results obtained by 20 chemists on the samples distributed 
the past year, which were quite concordant. “The results bear strong 
testimony to the accuracy attained with the use of our present official 
method in the case of complex mixtures containing potash derived from 
a number of different sources.’ 7 

The referee made no recommendations for changes, but suggested 
that the use of 1:1 sulphuric acid be allowed as an option for saturat¬ 
ing mixed fertilizers preparatory to ignition. 

The results obtained by the use of fared filters as compared with the 
Gooch crucible for collecting the platinum precipitate indicate that it 
is possible to secure quite satisfactory results with the former. The 
referee described a process which is being tested at the Alabama Sta¬ 
tion laboratory with a view to avoiding the second- evaporation and 
ignition required by some fertilizers after treatment with sulphuric 
acid. ■ “The residue in the dish is removed without addition of hydro¬ 
chloric acid, rubbed with a pestle, and transferred to a beaker. It is 
next boiled with 300 cc. of water, as usual, and just before the conclu¬ 
sion of the boiling a small quantity of barium carbonate suspended in 
water is added and the boiling continued for a short time. The barium 
carbonate effects the precipitation of iron, alumina, some of the phos¬ 
phates, and a part of the lime and magnesia. The solution, after cool¬ 
ing, is made up to 500 cc., an aliquot is filtered out, and a few drops of 
hydrochloric acid added and then an excess of platinum chlorid. The 
process is then continued as in the Lindo-Gladding method, using 
ammonium chlorid wash water.” The results thus far obtained by this 
method are said to agree quite closely with those obtained by a solu¬ 
tion in.water by the regular Lindo-Gladding method. 

It was* voted to submit this method to further trial. : 

Phosphoric acid .—E. G. Runyan gave an interesting resumd of the 
work of the Association In testing methods for phosphoric acid, and 
traced especially the development of the volumetric method for more 
rapid work. Only a small number of results had been reported on the 
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samples seat out, aucl these were not sufficiently complete to report 
upon. 

B. W, Kilgore spoke of Ills investigations on precipitating phos¬ 
phoric acid, in the volumetric method by shaking, in continuation of 
his work the previous year. The precipitations were made at. a labora¬ 
tory temperature of about 20° 0. or more, and no trials were made at 
a very low temperature. He reported the results as, uniformly satisfac¬ 
tory, the precipitation being complete, A very large excess of molyb¬ 
date solution could not be added without making the results too high. 

M. A. Scovell gave the results of adding the phosphoric acid solution 
to the molybdate, instead of vice versa . This procedure was found 
satisfactory, the crystals not being so fine, the results concordant, and 
the inolybclic acid not being precipitated. The solution filtered better 
and the precipitation was complete if sufficient molybdate of ammonia 
was added. 

0. B. “Williams presented some results obtained in making solutions 
for total phosphoric acid when aluminum phosphate was present, show¬ 
ing that the nitric and hydrochloric acids did not dissolve all of the 
phosphoric acid: and this was followed by a discussion of solvents to 
be used in case of different kinds of phosphates, the opinion being that 
individual judgment must be exercised largely. 

Nitrogen .— 1 The report on this subject, submitted by F. S. Shiver, in 
addition to the review of the progress in studies of methods for nitrogen 
determination, gave the results of a further study of the permanganate 
methods for determining the availability of organic nitrogen. With 
the alkaline-permanganate method (Jones) “it appears that, many of 
the analysts experienced difficulty in securing concordant results.” 
The referee considered the results very unsatisfactory in some cases, as, 
for instance, with cotton-seed meal and ground fish, the relative avail¬ 
ability of the nitrogen as shown by this method being too low. With 
the neutral permanganate method (Street) the results were “quite satis¬ 
factory on the whole. . . . Practically everyone seemed to secure 
■good duplicates.” The method is considered very promising, u not only 
because of the uniformity of the results obtained by its use, but also 
because of the agreement of these results with those of vegetation 
tests.” A finer grinding of the substance than that prescribed by the 
Association (to pass a sieve with holes 1 mm. in diameter) was found 
to slightly increase the amount of available nitfogen, and it was sug¬ 
gested that in future a sieve with 50 meshes to the inch be used. 

The referee recommended that the neutral permanganate of potash 
method (Street) be subjected to trial another year. 

SOILS AND ASH. 

The referee on this subject, B. L. Hartwell, stated that so little work 
had been done during the past year it was determined to postpone 
reporting it until another year. He gave a review of the history of 
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soil investigation, compiling the results obtained by the Association 
and reviewing its work in determining the more active constituents of 
plant food. It was shown that the analytical results obtained with the 
use of strong solvents were not in accord with what would be expected 
from the history of the fertilizing and cropping of the soil This was 
thought to be clue in part at least to faulty sampling of the soil, and 
extreme care was urged in this respect. Keferrence was made to the 
occurrence in many soils of phosphoric acid largely associated with 
humus, in which form it is quite readily available to plants but not dis¬ 
solved by weak hydrochloric acid. The belief was expressed that 
u success in drawing right conclusions in regard to the value of a sol¬ 
vent must depend in a very large degree upon our correct knowledge 
of the productiveness of the soil and to our carefulness in obtaining 
representative samples.” 

A. Goss suggested that the differences in results with the use of weak 
acids were frequently due to the neutralizing action of lime and mag¬ 
nesia in the soil. Other speakers emphasized the necessity of great 
care in sampling soils, i. e., taking samples at a sufficient number of 
places in the field and thoroughly mixing them. 

The question of dividing the subject of soils and ash, which hereto¬ 
fore has been assigned to one referee, was discussed and it was voted 
to have a separate referee for each in the future. 

FOODS AND FEEDING STUFFS. 

The report of the referee, Thom Smith, reviewed the work of the 
Association on this subject and especially on the determination of car¬ 
bohydrates, and urged that more work on the latter subject be done. 
The results for the last year were not received in time for reporting. 

The associate referee, 0. A. Brown, jr., sent a paper on the determi¬ 
nation of starch, which was principally a review of the work of the 
Association. 

A. Goss read an interesting paper on u The protein factor of 0.25 as 
applied to beef,” based upon analytical studies of a side of beef. He 
showed that the factors for different cuts varied from 5.95 in the case 
of the navel to 6.24 in the case of the sirloin, u In a general way it 
would seem that for such cuts as the sirloin, sirloin steak, and round 
steak, in which the greater part of the sample is pure muscular tissue, 
the 0.25 factor is more nearly correct than in the case of such cuts as 
the navel, lower thin flank, and leg, in which tendon and connective 
tissue is present in comparatively larger quantity.” He suggested the 
factor 0.14 as the average for the whole side. 

O. D. Woods called attention to the loss of nitrogen in drying meat, 
and believed that the protein factor must be obtained by separating 
the different kinds of tissue. 

j Food standards .—The report of the committee on food standards, 
presented by W. Frear, reviewed the work which has been done at the 
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request of the committee by chemists throughout the country with a 
view to securing data to serve as a basis for standards. This work 
has been divided by topics among different chemists, and is progressing 
so well that it is the belief of the committee that it will soon be pos¬ 
sible to formulate a system of standards such as the food bills now in 
Congress call upon the Association to provide. The committee asked 
. authority to publish the system of standards as soon as it was possible 
to do so, and this was granted and the committee continued. 

FUNGICIDES AND INSECTICIDES. 

The report on fungicides and insecticides, sent by L. A. Voorhees, 
associate referee, was of special interest, as it was the first report on 
this subject which has been presented before the Association. It traced 
the growth of the study of fungus diseases and insect enemies, of 
crops, and the increasing practice of spraying, which has resulted in a 
large demand for insecticide and fungicide materials. Certain of 
these, as copper carbonate, potassium cyanid, potash lye, formalin, 
tobacco preparations, Paris green, London purple, and other arsenicals, 
are either subject to adulteration or substitution, or vary widely in com¬ 
position as the result of the method of preparation and the degree of 
purity. “ It would seem that analytical*work on insecticides and fungi¬ 
cides is much needed, and at present should include the following de¬ 
terminations : Copper, cyanogen, alkalis, formalin, nicotin, and arsenic.” 

NFo analytical work was reported, but provisional methods were pro¬ 
posed which were adopted as such.by the Association. 

B. W. Kilgore suggested that “the best work which this Association 
could do would be to determine the definite form of the compounds in 
the arsenical insecticides,” since the injuries from the, use of such ma¬ 
terials are frequently traceable to free arsenic, the effect of which may. 
be neutralized by adding lime. . 

R. E. Blouin, of Louisiana, gave an account of the Paris green inspec¬ 
tion in that State, which is provided for by law, and of the methods of 
analysis employed. 

G-. W. Shaw stated that he had found the potassium chlorate method 
most satisfactory -for arsenic; and B. 0. Keclzie spoke of the arsenid 
of lime which was coming into use and the practical method of its 
preparation. 

DAIRY PRODUCTS. 

The report of the referee, J. B. Weems, reviewed the work of the 
Association relating to this subject, and presented returns received 
from 7 chemists on the determination of the proteids of skim milk which 
had been preserved with formalin, „Ko recommendations were made, 
but the suggestion was offered that the investigation of methods for 
-this particular branch of the subject be continued another year. 

No reports were presented by the referees on liquors and food adul- 
sugar, and. tannin. 
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B. W. Kilgore presented a brief report for the committee on volu¬ 
metric standards. Tills related principally to the question of tempera¬ 
ture of laboratories and showed that 20 to 22° 0. was more nearly the 
working temperature of southern laboratories than 15° 0. H. W. Wiley 
referred to the discussion of this subject before the International Con¬ 
gress of Chemists at Vienna, at which the suggestion was made that 
different standard temperatures be adopted by different countries to 
suit their conditions. It was thought that 17.5° 0, would be better 
adapted for Germany. The congress at Vienna voted unanimously to 
adopt the absolute standard of measure and to discontinue the use of 
the so-called Mohr liter as soon as possible. 

The committee on rewriting the methods of the Association reported 
and presented ^a revised edition of Bulletin 46 of the Division of 
Chemistry of this Department as the result of its work. 

The report of the committee on abstracting was presented by E. W. 
Allen. This report showed that the abstracting of literature relating 
to analytical methods had been continued by the members of the com¬ 
mittee as in former years, the abstracts being published in current 
numbers of the Experiment Station Kecord. 

The thanks of the Association were expressed to the various com¬ 
mittees who were instrumental in entertaining the Association during 
its meeting, and especially to M. E. Jaffa, chairman of the local com¬ 
mittee of arrangements, and to the retiring president, R. C. Kedzie. 

OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 

The officers elected for the ensuing year are as follows: President 5 
B.W. Kilgore; vice-president, L. L.Van Slyke; secretary, H. W. Wiley; 
additional members to the executive committee, M. E. Jaffa and A. Goss. 

Following the suggestion offered in the Association, the incoming 
president continued the referees for another year as far as this could 
be done, in order that they might have further opportunity than had 
been afforded by the short period since the last meeting. The referees 
and committees as announced are as follows: 

Phosphoric acid: Referee, E. G. Runyan, Washington, D. (3.; asso¬ 
ciate referee, EL K. Miller, Lake City, Fla. 

Nitrogen: Referee, F. S. Shiver, Clem son College, S. 0.; associate 
referee, W. R. Perkins, Agricultural College, Miss. 

Potash: Referee, B. B. Ross, Auburn, Ala.; associate referee, L, S. 
Munson, Washington, D. C. 

Soils: Referee, B. L. Hartwell, Kingston, R. L; associate referee, 
M. E. Jaffa, Berkeley, Cal. 

Ash: Referee, A. E. Shuttle worth, Guelph, Canada; associate referee, 
G. S. Fraps, Raleigh, N. C. 

Dairy products: Referee, J. B. Weems, Ames, Iowa; associate ref¬ 
eree, F. W. Woll, Madison, Wis. 
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Poods and feeding staffs: Referee, Thorn Smith, Moscow, Idaho; 
associate referee, 0. A. Brown, jr., State College, Pa. 

Liquors and food adulteration: Referee, BL A. Weber, Columbus, 
Ohio; associate referee, W. I). Bigelow, Washington, I). C. 

Sugar: Referee, R. Fulmer, Pullman, Wash.; associate referee, G.L. 
Spencer, Washington, D. C. 

Tannin: Referee, O, Carr, Cony,- Pa.; associate referee, E. J. Haley, 
Eidgway, Pa. 

• Fungicides and insecticides: Referee, E. A. de Schweinitz, Washing¬ 
ton, I). C.; associate referee, L. A. Yoorhees, Yew Brunswick, H. J. 

Abstract committee: E. W. Allen, Washington, D. 0.; *J. T. Ander¬ 
son, Auburn, Ala.: W. H. Beal, Washington, I). 0.; E. E. Blouin, Hew 
Orleans. La.; W. F. Hand, Agricultural College, Miss.; G. W. Shaw, 
Corvallis, Oreg.: J. P. Street, Hew Brunswick, H. J.; H. Snyder, St. 
Anthony Park, Minn.; C. B. Williams, Raleigh, H. 0. 

Committee on food standards: H. W. Wiley, Washington, I). C.;- 
H. A, Weber, Columbus, Ohio; M. A, Scovell, Lexington, Ky.; E. IL 
Jenkins, Hew Haven, Conn.; W. Frear, State College, Pa. 

Committee on fertilizer legislation: H. W. Wiley, Washington, 1). C.; 
B. W. Kilgore, Raleigh, H. C.; H. £.■ McDonnell, College Park, Md.; 
H. A. Huston, Lafayette, Ind.; B. B. Ross, Auburn, Ala. 

Committee on volumetric standards: B. W. Kilgore, Raleigh, H. 0.; 
O. L. Penny, Newark, Del.; E. E. Ewell, Washington, D, C.; G. 0. 
Caldwell, Ithaca, H. Y.; H. W. Wiley, Washington, D. C. 
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CHEMXSTBY. 

An examination of commercial flour, H. Kraemer (Jour. Amer . 
Client. Soc n 21 (. 1899 ), JVo. <$, 650-663 , ,2).—Directions for the 

qualitative and quantitative examinations of Hour with especial refer¬ 
ence to adulteration with com meal are given. The reagents for the 
qualitative examinations are enumerated, together with their effects 
upon the flour. The same reagents are used in the quantitative exami¬ 
nation of the flour, the method proposed depending upon the inspection 
of a sample of known weight with the microscope. The author’s prin¬ 
cipal deductions follow: 

“ [Commercial Hours may be divided into] (1) those that produce a stiff and cohe¬ 
sive dough in the proportion of 14 to 15 gin. of flour to 10 ec. of water; as, for exam¬ 
ple, a good spring wheat flour; (2) those that do not produce a stiff and cohesive 
dough in the proportion of 14 to 15 gm. of flour to 10 cc. of water. 

“These may he further divided into the following subclasses: (A) Those that form 
a smooth, jelly-like paste upon boiling 1 gm. of flour with 15 ec. of water for about 
1 minute; as, good winter wheat aud some of the blended flours. (B) Those in 
which a more or less granular or liquid paste results. 

“This subclass maybe further subdivided into (a) those which give off an odor of 
roasting corn when heated in glycerin to boiling for a few minutes, as samples con¬ 
taining corn meal, (b) Those that do not give off an odor of roasted corn when 
heated to boiling with glycerin, as lower grades of flour. 

“The quality of these flours may he still further determined hy a microscopic 
examination of either the flour or the gluten mass after removal of the starch, when 
the presence of fungi and other foreign substances are revealed. 

“ It appears that in certain sections of the country the adulteration of flour, as of 
other powdered commercial products, is still practiced, yet it may he said that as a 
rule the article as found in the Eastern markets represents a higher grade of product 
than has formerly been reported.’’ 

Motes on milk analysis, L. de Koningh (Analyst 7 24 (1899), June , 
pp. 142-146 ).—Sour milk is prepared for analysis by tbe addition of a 
definite volume of ammonia or caustic alkali, preferably sodium hydrate 
solution of 1.030 sp. gr., after which fairly accurate hydrometer readings 
(using given corrections) and centrifugal fat tests can be carried out. 

The presence of cane sugar in milk is detected by a blue coloration 
upon heating 10 cc. of the sample with 2 cc. of saturated solution of 
ammonium molybdate and 8 cc. of hydrochloric acid (1 to 8) in a water 
bath for 5 minutes at 80° C. 
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In testing for boric acicl 100 cc. of milk is heated to boiling in a cov¬ 
ered beaker, 8 cc. of nitric acid (3 to 50) added and then cooled and 
filtered. The filtrate is evaporated to dryness with J gm. of sodium 
carbonate, and burned to a gray ash, the soluble portion of which should 
be examined as usual.— e. B. Holland. 

Mote on boric acid in milk samples, E. GClayton (Analyst, 24 
(1890), June , pp. 141-143 ).—A report on the examination of 403 samples 
for boric acid by testing the acidulated ash with tumeric paper, con¬ 
firming the same with alkali- In the discussion following it was stated 
that the reaction is very readily obtained by heating | cc. of milk 
directly with a slightly acidulated tincture of tumeric.— e. b. Holland. 

Oxidation of the ammonia produced by the ferments of the 
soil, E. Demoxtssy (Ann. Agron25 (1899), No . 5, pp. 232-244 ).—Cul¬ 
ture solutions containing monomethylarain, trimethylamin, anilin, 
pyridin,and quiiiolin were inoculated with soil bacteria and the forma¬ 
tion and oxidation of ammonia was observed. The amins underwent an 
apparently constant cycle of transformations when submitted to the 
action of the micro-organisms of the soil. Carbon was eliminated in the 
form of carbon clioxid, the excess of hydrogen as water, and the organic 
base was converted into ammonia, which was tranformed first into nitrous 
acid and finally into nitric acid. This held true even for the simplest 
amins closely analogous to ammonia. In no case was direct transfor¬ 
mation of amins into nitrous acid observed. The more complex amins 
yielded ammonia and underwent nitrification very slowly. 

A wash apparatus for the determination of nitric nitrogen 
according to G*. Kiihn, O. Foerster( Ghem, Ztg23 (1899), No. 19, pp. 
196 , 197, figs. 2 ).—A rather complex tube attachment to the distillation 
flask, by means of which all gases and vapors must pass through water 
before reaching the condenser, thereby preventing the ammonia from 
carrying over with it into the condenser any alkali from the flask. At 
the same time, the wash liquid and accumulations from condensed 
steam are allowed to flow back into the flask, after they have reached 
a certain level.— J. t. Anderson. 

A practical shelf for desiccators, H. Bombergker (Ghem. Ztg., 
23 (1899), No. 23, p. 359, fig. 1 ).—The shelf is made of porcelain, with 
circular, open-bottom, eup-like depressions of different sizes, to receive 
beakers, watch crystals, etc., as well as crucibles. A water bath also 
is described, on which this shelf takes the place of the usual copper 
rings. Substances zo be dried, in suitable containing vessels, are 
placed on this shelf on the water bath, and when the drying is com¬ 
plete the shelf with its contents is transferred bodily to the desiccator 
for cooling.— j. t. anderson. 

Outline of industrial chemistry—a text-book for students, E. XL Thokp ( Xew 
York: The MaemUlcm Co., 1898, pp. XX-541). 

A text-book of physiological and pathological chemistry, G. yon Buxge 
{LehrbucK der physiologisehen unci pathologischen Chemie. Leipsic: F, G. W. Vogel, 1899, 
4. ed.,pp. IF520). 
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Report of the chemist, K. H. Forbes (Arizona Sta. Rpt. ISOS, pp. 170-181 7 Jig. i).~~ 
In this report a brief account is given of the work of the chemical department of the 
station during the year ending June 30, 1898, in the following lines: Investigations 
of soils, especially of the Salt River Valley (see also Bulletin 28 of the station, 
E. S. R., 10, p. 420); experiments with eanaigre (see p. 240) and chemical studies of 
canaigre extract; and analyses of sugar beets, sugar cane, water, milk, and 
fertilizers. 

The use of compressed oxygen in elementary organic analysis and of soda- 
lime in the quantitative determination of carbon dioxid, F. G. Benedict and 
O. F. Tower (Jour. Amer . Chem. Soc21 (1899), No. 5, pp. 389-398). 

The determination of oxygen in water, L. Mutschler ( Ztsckr . Untersuck. Nahr. 
u. Gemissmtl., 2 (1899), No. 6,pp. 481-484, jig. 1 ).—A modification of MohFs method is 
described, in which the reagents are introduced into the flask of water to be tested 
in sealed tubes which are broken, after the flask is closed, without access of air. 

Determination of calcium and magnesium in ashes, J. K. Haywood (Jour. Amer. 
Chem. Soc., 21 (1899), No. 6, pp. 508-511 ).—An abridgment of the method adopted by 
the Association of Official Agricultural Chemists in which washing of the iron and 
phosphoric acid precipitate is avoided. — l. h. Merrill. 

The determination of phosphorus in organic substances, E. Lecocq (Ding. 
Agr., 0 (1899), No. 10, pp. 611-617 ).—A brief review of the various methods which 
have been proposed for this purpose. 

The volumetric determination of iron in a hydrochloric acid solution, H. ■ 
Pellet (Bui. Assoc. Ckim. Suer, et Distill ., 16 (1899), No. 10, pp. 980-982). 

A method for the exact determination of ash in the molasses of sugar facto¬ 
ries and refineries, V. Z am ARON (Bui. Assoc. Chim . Suer, et Distill16 (1899), No, 10, 
pp. 967, 968). 

On the determination of invert sugar, G. Bruhns ( Ztsckr. Ver. Biibenz. Ind1899, 
No. 519, pp. 370-376). % 

A new test for formaldehyde, N. Leonard and H. M. Smith (Analyst, 24 (1899), 
April, p. 86 ).—Milk “doctored” with formaldehyde when heated with an excess of 
hydrochloric acid containing a trace of some oxidizing agent, as ferric ehlorid or 
bromin, takes on a violet color. The test is said to be sensitive to 1 part in 
1,000,000.—E, B. HOLLAND. 

Mote on a possible source of error in modifications of the Leffmann-Beam 
method for estimation of fat in milk, H. D. Richmond and F. R. O’Shaugiinessy 
( Analyst, 24 (1899), June, pp. 146-148 ).—In the Gerber modifications of the Leffmann- 
Bearn method, whereby the hydrochloric acid is eliminated, it was proved advisable 
to first add the sulphuric acid, then the milk, and finally the amyl alcohol, because 
if the sulphuric acid and amyl alcohol are left long in contact it has the tendency, 
especially in hot weather, to give high results.— E. b. Holland. 

The estimation of fat in milk, using petroleum ether as a solvent, H. B. Rich¬ 
mond and C. H. Rosier (Analyst, 24 (1899), July,pp. 172-175). —The authors, working 
on a theoretical basis, evolved a process whereby the fat is separated as in the Ger¬ 
ber method, extracted from the acid liquid by petroleum ether, the ethereal solution 
washed several times with water and transferred to a tared flask. “This method 
compares well with others.”— e. b. Holland. 

On the determination of added water in milk, A. G. Woodman (Jour. Amer. Chem. 
Soc.., 21 (1899), No. 6,%>p. 503-508 ).—The method rests upon the constant composition of 
milk serum. The milk is warmed with dilute acetic acid, cooled, filtered, and the 
specific gravity taken by means of a Westplial balance. Tables are given show¬ 
ing the specific gravity of the serum of pure milk and of milk of varying degrees 
of dilution,— l. h. Merrill. 

The estimation of pentosans and its application to the analysis of foods, O. 
Hehner and W. P. Skertchly (Analyst, 24 (1899), July, pp. 178-183). —The amount 
of pentosans, estimated by the phloro-glucin method, is used as an index of purity 
in certain foods.— e. b. Holland. 
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Analysis of chicory, J. Wolff (Re v. ('him. An alyl, et Apph, 4 ( 1899), Nos. o,pp. 157 - 
162; 6,pp. 187-193 ).—The methods followed by the author for the analysis of chicory 
are given and also the composition of typical samples.— h. snyder. 

A glucosid of millet, E. F. Ladd (Forth Dakota Sta. Bui. So, pp. 823-825).— This 
was abstracted from a more extended account (E. S. 1L. 10. p. 794). 

On the pectins, E. Bourquelot ( Compt. Rend. Acad. SH. Paris, 128 (1899), Xo. 20, 
pp. 1241-1244). 

Solanm, P. Cazeisteuve and B. Breteau (Bui. Sac. Chim. Paris, 21 (1899), Xo. 9,pp. 
488-431; Jour. Pharm.et Chim,, 6 . ser., 9 (1899), Xo. 10,pp. 465-468). 

Analysis of wine ash, C. F. Juritz (Agr. Jour. Cape of Good Hope, 14 ( 1899 ), Xo. 7, 
pp. 461-463). —Percentage of ash in 28 samples of wine and percentage of ash and of 
lime, potash, and phosphoric acid in ash of 11 samples. 

A new indicator, E. Eiegler (Bui. Soc. Sci. Bucarest, 1898, Xo. 6; aha. in Bui. Soc. 
Chim. Paris, 21 (1899), Xo. 11,p. 559).— The indicator is the nitrobenzene azoguiacol 
which alkalis color red and acids greenish yellow. 

Upon the use of resorcin as an indicator, A. Lrmoine (Bui. Assoc. Beige. Chim., 
13 (1899), No. 4, pp. 177-189),— The author states the various uses that may be made 
of resorcin as an indicator in volumetric work. The subject is discussed under the 
following heads: Analysis of water, analysis of commercial borax, determination of 
ammonia, of 44 fixed” fatty "acids in butter, and acidimetry and alkalimetry.— 
H. SNYDER. 

A new polarization apparatus with scale on the quartz wedge, (t. Bktjhns 
(Dent. Zuckerind., 24 (1899), Xo. 20, pp. 753-755, figs, 3). 

A new mercury pump, E. U. C hate lain ( Compt. Rend. Acad. Sci. Paris, 128 ( 1899), 
Xo. 18, pp. 1131,1132,,fig. 1). 

Sediment trap, A. H. Coote ( Chem. News, 79 (1899), Xo. 2061,p. 241, fig. i). 

A serviceable generator for hydrogen sulphid, W. P. Bradley (Amer. Chem. 
Jour., 21 (1899), Xo. 21, pp. 370-376,fig. 1). 

, Ether extraction apparatus for' liquids in quantitative determinations, F. 
Baum (Gliem. Ztg23 (1899), Xo. 23, pp. 249, 250, fig. i).—The essential parts are an 
extraction flask on a water bath for the ether, and an extraction cylinder for the 
liquid under examination, the two being suitably connected with each other and with 
the condenser hy means of glass tubes. A tube leaves the extraction cylinder hori¬ 
zontally near the bottom, bends upward at right angles, and at a suitable elevation 
connects with the condenser. The ether vapor from the flask reaches the condenser, 
condenses, accumulates in this tube, and when it reaches a sufficient height it is 
forced by its own pressure through the liquid to be treated, and collects above the 
latter in the extraction cylinder. Thence it passes through an overflow tube back 
into the flask, there to be again vaporized and sent out on its course.—. j. t. andf.rsox. 

B0TA1Y, 

'Experiments with native and foreign fodder plants, 1). McAlptne 
(Bpt Australasian Assoc. Adv. Sci., 7 (1898), p. 945 ).—A brief abstract 
is given in which it is stated that 120 varieties of grasses and fodder 
plants received from this Department were given a trial In Victoria, 
the object being to test their growth under different- conditions of soil, 
climate, heat, and moisture, but mainly to prove their drought resist¬ 
ing properties. Twenty-one species of grasses from America resisted 
drought, and of these A were very conspicuous for their fresh green 
growth. Among fodder plants other than grasses two were found 
to be suitable to Australian conditions and very resistant to drought. 
These were hairy vetch and Polygonum sp. 
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A study of the root systems of wheat, oats, flax, corn, potatoes, 
and sugar beets, A. M. Ten Eyck (North Dakota Sta. Bui. 36 , pp. 
333-346, figs. 7 ).—The author has made a study of the roots of these 
plants, following the method given in the animal reports of the Wiscon¬ 
sin Station for 1892 and 1893 (E. S. E,, 5, p. 480; 7, p. 508). 

The studies on the. corn roots were made at different stages, the first 
being when the plants were 30 days from planting. At this time the 
main roots appeared to have developed laterally and but few were 
found to have penetrated to a depth of 12 in., the bulk of the roots 
lying within 8 in. of the surface of the soil The second lot examined 
were 55 days from planting, when the plants were 54 in. in height, in 
this lot the primary roots had penetrated to a depth of 25 ft., the hori¬ 
zontal roots had increased and the length was much greater than in the 
former case, many extending from hill to hill. The lateral roots fre¬ 
quently sent up feeders within 2 in. of the surface. In the third sample 
of corn examined the specimens were taken 10 days after the corn had 
been killed by frost. At this time, although the leaves were brown 
and dry, the roots seemed to be still alive and growing. These roots 
had penetrated the ground to a depth of 35 ft., and the soil of the 
entire field was fully occupied by them. 

Wheat roots were examined 110 days after sowing the seed. Most of 
the main roots were found to extend directly downward, sending out 
numerous small feeders which practically occupied the soil to a depth 
of about 4 ft. Oats were examined with nearly the same results as 
were found in the case of the wheat. 

The sugar-beet roots were examined at maturity, or 133 days after 
planting the seed. With this plant the tap root extends almost per¬ 
pendicularly downward into the ground, the lower part being quite 
small and thread-like and reaching to a depth of more than 3 ft. The 
lateral roots started 4 or 5 in. from the surface, and there was but little 
root development in the upper 6 in. of the soil. 

The flax roots were studied about the time the crop was ready to cut 
for seed. The roots were very small and easily broken, and the sample 
was not considered sufficiently good for photographing. The root sys¬ 
tem of the flax is quite unlike that of any other plant studied. It con¬ 
sists of a single, small, thread-like tap root running vertically down¬ 
ward and giving off small short side roots in the first 12 to 18 in. The 
tap root reaches a depth of about 3 ft.; and, unlike the roots of the 
other plants, the flax roots do not form a network near the surface of 
the soil, nor do they occupy it so completely. 

The investigations of potato roots were nearly a failure on account of 
the plants having been frosted. The roots of this plant are said to be 
few in number and do not run deep. 

In general, it is said that crops may be divided into 2 classes, those 
planted in rows and cultivated, and those sown broadcast or drilled a 
few inches apart and not cultivated. In the first class are placed corn, 
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potatoes, beets, etc., while in the latter are wheat, oats, and flax. The 
roots of the latter penetrate deepest into the soil, but make only short 
rudimentary lateral growth, while the roots of the cultivated crops 
spread out horizontally in every direction and occupy more soil, but do 
not extend so deep into the ground as those of the sowed crops. 

Selective absorption of mineral elements by plants, E. De- 
MOUSSY ( Compt. Rend. A cad. Sci. Paris. 127 (1898), Wo. 23,pp.970-973 ).— 
The author reports a number of experiments with colza, buckwheat, 
rye, and rye grass on their ability to absorb, through their roots the 
salts of potassium, sodium, calcium, magnesium, etc. Young buckwheat 
plants grown in cultures containing equal quantities of nitrate and 
chlorate of potash absorbed in 5 days 6.5 mg. nitrate and only 2.7 mg. 
chlorate. Colza in 8 days, from a similar solution, absorbed 10.9 mg. 
nitrate and 4.6 mg. chlorate. Similar results were obtained with rye. 

Experiments with potassium and calcium on rye, colza, peas, and 
lentils showed a considerable preponderance of potash absorbed. Colza 
takes up a little less calcium than soda, maize a little more. The com¬ 
parison between potassium and sodium showed a slight absorption of 
sodium compared with that of potassium. 

In general, when mineral solutions not poisonous to plants are pre¬ 
sented singly, they are absorbed in about the same proportion as they 
exist in the normal plant. Injurious minerals are absorbed through 
the roots in very small quantities only. When grown in complex solu¬ 
tions, the plants exercise a selective power between the different 
materials in the solutions. 

The author calls attention to the fact that these experiments were all 
made on young plants, and the results are not necessarily the same on 
older ones. 

Dextrin as a reserve material in plants, Leclerc Du Sablon 
(Compt. Rend. Acad. Sci. Paris, 128 (1899), No. 15, pp. 944, 945 ).—The 
author states that most physiologists consider dextrin not as a reserve 
material but as a transitory product due to the action of diastase on 
starch. Investigations on a number of plants, however, seem to indi¬ 
cate that this view will have to be modified somewhat. 

The author gives the starch and dextrin content in hyacinth bulbs 
for different periods of growth, from which it appears that the maximum 
dextrin content is found in the bulbs when in a resting stage. Other 
plants show similar characteristics. Tulip bulbs in a resting state con. 
tain 14 per cent of dextrin, and lily bulbs 18 per cent. In both these 
plants, as well as in hyacinths, the dextrin is always found in conjunc¬ 
tion with starch. In the asphodel, where there is no starch, the dex¬ 
trin amounts to 15 or 20 per cent, and sometimes even more. In this 
case there is no digestion of starch to form dextrin, and this latter 
substance must be considered as a reserve carbohydrate. 

In conclusion, the author says that dextrin should be considered as 
playing 3 different roles: (1) as a reserve in the organs during their 
formation, when it is used to form starch; (2) as a decomposition prod- 
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net of starch, and (3) as a reserve material independent of the starch 
during 1 the resting period. 

Formation and transformation of lecithin, J. Stokxasa ( Ztschr . 
Physiol . Chem.j 1898 , p. 398 ; a&s. in Jour . Boy. il/t'cros. $oc. [Ikmdon], 
1599, Ao. 5, p. A9I).—The author states that in lupines kept in the dark 
the decomposition of albumin, formation of asparagin and glutamin, 
and the decomposition of lecithin take place not only in the leaves but 
also in the root tubercles. Lecithin is said always to be an accompani¬ 
ment of the albuminoids, and is decomposed as a consequence of the 
darkening of the green leaves. The formation of lecithin and of the 
albuminoids depends on photosynthetic assimilation. 

Inulin, EL Fischer (. Beitr . Biol Pflams . [ Cohn],8 (1898 ), pp. 53-106; abs . 
in J our . Roy . Micros . $oc. [ Lowdoal, 1599, Yo. pp. 591,5,95). — The author 
gives a detailed account of his investigation of the occurrence of inulin 
in plants, its properties, micro-chemical reactions, etc. This substance 
is said to be especially characteristic of the Composite, occurring in 
most of the tribes and in a large number of the genera of that order. 
It is also found in the allied orders Campamilacem, Lobeliaceae, Good- 
eniacem, and occasionally elsewhere. It is said to occur very rarely in 
monocotyledons, and but one instance is reported of itsmccurrence in an 
annual plant. Its presence has been recorded in algse, but has not been 
definitely determined in Gymnosperms, Pteridophyta, Bryophyta, or 
fungi. Its main function is undoubtedly that of a reserve food material 
in the dormant period of the plants, occurring especially in under¬ 
ground organs. 

The author criticises the views of Fageli, Meyer, and Biitschli respect¬ 
ing the nature of the swelling of this substance, and he claims that 
the mode of swelling by absorption of water is quite different from that 
of starch or gelatin. The sphsero crystals increase in volume, but do 
not pass gradually into a soluble condition, forming paste. On the 
contrary, they are said to dissolve completely like crystals or break up 
into numerous granules. 

The making and improvement of wheats for Australian condi¬ 
tions, W. Farrer (Rpt Australasian Assoc . Adv. ScL , 7 (1898), pp. 908 , 
909). — A brief abstract is given of a paper read by the author before 
this association, giving an account of the origin of the work and prin- 
cipleson which it had been conducted. The qualities desired for improve¬ 
ment were increased rust resistance and increased gluten content. The 
methods adopted for improving the wheat plant were by selection and 
cross breeding combined with selection, the latter being considered the 
more advantageous. For Australian conditions the author states that 
the qualities of wheat especially demanded are ability to thrive in dry 
soils, stool sparingly, and ripen early. For rust resistance the author 
expresses the opinion that the solution of the problem has probably 
already been accomplished so far as the interior of Australia is con¬ 
cerned. 
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The bacteria of leguminous root tubercles, Maze {Ann. Inst. 
Pasteur , 18 [1899), Jo. 2 , pp. 115-155). —In previous papers (E. S. II, 9, 
p. 118; 10, p. 318) the author discussed the physiology and morphology 
of the bacteria which assist in. the assimilation of free atmospheric 
nitrogen. In the present article the practical utilization of these 
organisms is discussed and the theories reviewed. The soil inoculation 
of Salfeld and the pure cultures of Xobbe are described, and the 
advantages of each pointed out The author does not agree with 
Nobbe in that there is a separate race of bacteria for each species or 
group of nearly allied species of plants. He claims that such conclu¬ 
sions are not warranted either by field trials or a study of the physi¬ 
ology of the organisms themselves. He believes there are certain 
physiological forms of bacteria which are determined by the nature of 
the media in which they are developed. These are able to inoculate 
the roots of plants growing in soils offering the proper condition for 
their development. The same principle will probably apply to Aliuit. 

The author believes that the use of pure cultures of these organisms 
is not destined to play a very important part in agricultural practice. 

On the distribution of bacteria through the soil, P. P. Deh£rain 
(H un. Agron.,25 (1899), No. 6 , pp. 289-293). —Studies are reported in 
which the presence and activity of nitrogen-assimilatingbacteria in soil 
which had been devoted exclusively to vine growing for 25 years were 
investigated. Pots were filled with soil from the vineyard, fertilized 
with superphosphate and stable manure, and from a plat where vetches 
had been grown the previous year. Comparisons were made between 
the crop of vetches grown in the different pots, from which it appears 
that the pots receiving manure gave the greatest yield, and those with¬ 
out fertilizer, but supposedly well inoculated with organisms for nitrogen 
assimilation, the least. Examinations of the roots showed an abinn 
dance of tubercles in every pot, although no leguminous crop had been 
grown on the vineyard soil for at least 25 years. 

The author believes there is an abundance of bacteria carried by the 
winds, etc., to all soils, and the addition of cultures such as Aliuit and 
Nitragin are unnecessary. In order to obtain the best results, he says, 
it is better to provide the proper conditions for both the bacteria and 
the plants themselves. 

His observations are said to substantiate those of Ma z6 in that there 
are apparently distinct classes of bacteria for calcareous soils and for 
sandy ones. 

Niiragin experiments, E. F. Ladd {North .Dakota Sta, Bid. 35 , 
PP- 327-329).— The author conducted a series of experiments, to ascer¬ 
tain whether any advantage would be derived from inoculating Horth 
Dakota soils with germs obtained from cultures from the roots of peas. 
The material used was that known commercially as Nitragin, A series 
of pot experiments was conducted in sand and garden soils, and the 
results* obtained indicate a marked advantage resulting from the inoc- 
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illation of the soil in the ease of the sand cultures, but with the garden 
soil already rich in organic matter the advantage was very slight. 

In order to test the experiment more fully the same experiment was 
conducted in plats, with similar results. 

The general conclusion reached from the experiment is that where 
the soil is well stocked with organic matter the gain obtained is not 
sufficient to warrant recommending the use of Mtragin. In the case 
of light sandy soils and for truck gardening it is possible that it might 
prove valuable. 

Chemical analyses were made of the plants grown in the various 
experiments with the following results: 

Chemical composition of peas grown with and without Nit r agin. 
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Protein. 
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extract. 

Ash. 

PLAT EXPERIMENTS. 
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Grown in garden soil: 
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Without Nitragin... 

..j 3.49 ■ 
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Elementary science bulletins, W. J. Beal ( Proc. Mich., Eort. Soc., 1897, pp. 348- 
$63, jigs, 43), —Notes are given on a number of seeds before and after sprouting and 
observations recorded on the behavior of leaves of clovers, etc., at different times 
of day. 

Cereals and their relations to the life zones in North America, C. S. Plumb 
(Proc, Soc, Prom. Agr, Sci,, 189S, pp. 137-140), —Notes are given on investigations on 
the distribution of corn, wheat, and oats as influenced by the different life zones. 
The details of these have been published as Bulletin 11 of the Division of Biological 
Survey of this Department (E. S. R., 10, p. 723). 

American grasses—II, F. Lamson-Scribner ( 17. 8, Dept. Agr., Division of Agros¬ 
tology Did. 17, pp. 849, figs . 385). —This bulletin is in continuation of Bulletin 7 of 
the Division (E. S. K., 10, p. 327). Illustrated notes are given on 325 species of 
grasses, many of which are illustrated for the lirst time. The prominent character¬ 
istics, habitat, distribution, and time of flowering of each species are given. 

The fiat pea, F. Lamson- Scribner ( U. S . Dept. Agr., Division of Agrostology Circ. 
11, pp, 6, figs. 3). —Descriptive notes are given of the flat pea, which is a variety of 
Lathyrus syhestris. The history of its introduction is stated, and the various uses 
to which these plants have been put are described. The methods of cultivation are 
given and chemical analyses aro quoted from various station publications. The 
value of the flat pea as determined at a number of the stations is outlined, and in 
conclusion the author states that in the sandy arid regions of the West, especially in 
the limestone and chalky regions of the Southwest, the" flat pea may be considered as 
having some value, but where other forage crops can be grown, such as corn, sorghums, 
rye, barley, clovers, or the ordinary tame grasses, it will not pay to cultivate this 
plant for fodder. 

Grazing problems i'u the Southwest and how to meet them, J. G. Smith ( V. 8. 
Dept Agr., Division of Agrostology Bid. 16, pp. 47, figs. 9),— Notes are given on the free 
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ranges and effects of overstocking. The investigations of the author of various 
problems of grazing are given at some length. Destruction of grasses by animal 
pests and the deterioration through the increase of weeds, the principal of which 
are prickly pear and mesquite. are discussed. 

Various methods of renewing cattle ranges are briefly mentioned, and as additional 
aids to range improvements the author mentions stack silage, hay, and attention to 
the water for stock. The grazing regions of Texas and New Mexico are divided into 
a number of regions, each of which is bounded and its characteristics described. 

Motes on Panicum colonmn ( Queensland Agr. Jour., 4 (1899), No. 5,p. 364, pi. 1). — 
This grass, which is highly esteemed, is figured and described. It is claimed to be 
valuable for pasturage and hay. 

Motes on one of the so-called native millet grasses, J. II. Maiden (Agr. Gas. 
New South Wales , 10 (1899), No. 6, pp. 494 , 495, pi. 1). — Notes are given on a variety 
of Panicum decompositum. This grass is said to grow well and provide abundant 
fodder. Horses do not seem to like it, although sheep thrive on the grass and hay. 
This plant differs from the highly esteemed P. decompositum in having narrower 
leaves and permanently erect branches and panicles. 

Some notes on the progress of variety study in timothy, A. D. Hopkins (Proe. 
Soe. Prom . Agr. Set., 1898, pp. 120-133). —Notes are given in which the author briefly 
describes 8 varieties of timothy which have resulted from selection. The important 
characters which are exhibited by the different varieties are readily retained, and 
the author thinks that larger yields and superior qualities of hay and seed may he 
obtained in this manner. 

Ramie, or China grass (Boehmeria nivea), W. Soutter ( Queensland Agr. Jour., 4 
(1899), No. 5, pp. 380-382, pis. 2). —Illustrated notes are given of this fiber plant, 
together with directions for its cultivation and utilization. 

Plants of the rabbit-infested country of South Queensland, J. F. Bailey 
(Kpi. Australasian Assoc. Adv. ScL, 7 (1898), pp. 44S-454, pis. 6). —A list is given of a 
number of plants which are able to withstand the severity of the climate of the 
rabbit-infested regions along Bulloo River and which thrive when all other plants 
seem to be destroyed by drought. 

Plants reputed poisonous to stock, F. M. Bailey (Queensland Agr. Jour., 4 
(1899), No. 6,pp. 465-468, pis. 2 ).—Notes are given on Uibhertia bennetti and Nicotiana 
suareolem, Acacia cwininghami , A. delibrata, and A. pen ninerv is. The acacias, or some 
of them, are regarded as valuable forage plants at certain stages of growth, and 
their poisonous qualities are said to be due to the presence of saponin in the unripe 
pods. Trema aspera, which has been considered poisonous, probably owes its injurious 
quality to its forming bezoars in the stomachs of cows and horses. 

The supposed poisonous plants of western Australia, F. Turner (Ept. Aus¬ 
tralasian Assoc. Adv. Set., 7 (1898), pp. 910-919).—' The author popularly describes 43 
species of indigenous and introduced plants which are suspected of poisoning or 
causing injury to cattle, horses, and sheep. 

Motes on Yuccas ( Prometheus, 9 (1898), No. 465, pp. 775-778, figs. 3 ).—Illustrated 
descriptive notes are given of Yucca jUamentosa, Y. aloifolia, Y. gloriom, Y. jilifera, 
and Y. brerifolia, together with an account of the method of their fertilization, etc. 

Distinctive characteristics of the sexes of Ginkgo biloba, L. Henry (Jour. 
Soc. Nat . Mori, France, 3. ser21 (1899), Feb.; Bui. Assoc. Anciens Fibres Fcoh Mart. 
Versailles, 1898, p. 592; cited in Gard. Chron., 3. ser., 25 (1899), No. 640, p. 201 ).—It is 
claimed that female trees retain their leaves longer than male trees, at Paris a differ¬ 
ence ot 3 or 4 weeks being noticed. Early frosts may accelerate the fall, but 
appreciable differences can be noted in the two sexes. 

Concerning the pollination of Cucurbits, A. Brxzi (Bid. Soc. Bot. Ital, 1898, pp. 
217-232; abs. in Bot. CeniU., Beihefte, 8 (1899), No. 6, pp. 435, 436]. 

Investigations on the development of the seed coat and pericarp of the 
Gramineae, P. Guerin (Ann. Sei. Nat . Pot., 8. ser., 9 (1899), No. 1, pp. 1-59, figs. 70; 

» fa* Bot * France, 45 (1898), No. 6-8, pp. 405-411). 
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Investigations 022 the growth of plants, L. Montemartini (AM Inst . Bot. Univ. 
Pavia, 2. ser., 5 (1899),pp. 75-143) .—Investigations on the growth of a number of plants 
are reported, from which the author concludes that growth is not due to turgescence, 
but is a vital function of protoplasm. An extensive list of works consulted in the 
preparation of this paper is given. 

Winter growth of buds, E. Kustek (Beitr. Wiss. Bot., 2 (1898), p. 401; abs. in 
Bot. Cenibl ., Beihefte , 8 (1899), No. 6 S p. 420). —The buds of maple and pine are said 
to show a small amount of growth between November and February during an ordi¬ 
nary wunter. 

The leafing of trees, A. C. Forbes (Gavel. Chron,, 3. ser., 25 (1899), Nos . 649, p. 353; 
652, p. 406). —Notes are given on the order of leafing of a number of forest trees and 
some of the phenomena by which they may be influenced. 

Physiological investigations on the utilization of the reserve material in seeds 
during germination, C. Pouriewitsch (Mem. Soc. Nat. Kieiv, 15 (1896-98), pp. 
519-621). 

Notes on transpiration, H. H. Dixon (Proc. Boy. Irish Acad., 3 (1898), pp. 
618-685, figs. 3; abs. in Jour. Boy. Micros. Soc. [London], 1899, No. 3,pp. 300, 301 ).— 
The author regards transpiration as a vital rather than a physical phenomenon. The 
elevation of the water of the transpiration current when the lea ves are surrounded 
by a saturated atmosphere is said to be effected by a pumping action proceeding in 
the living cells of the leaves. This pumping action is said to be capable of raising 
water against all external hydrostatic pressure. In common with other vital actions, 
this is accelerated by a moderately high temperature and is dependent on the supply 
of oxygen. This activity is possessed by the cells adjoining the terminal portion of 
the water conduits and in plants provided with water glands the pumping action is 
not limited to the secreting tissues of these glands. 

Assimilation of nitrates by plants, T. Wolfer (Itostock, 1898, pp. 61, pis. 7; abs. 
in Jour. Boy. Micros. Soc. [London], 1899, No. 3,p. 300). —From a series of experiments 
on the absorption, distribution, and assimilation of nitrates by cultivated plants, 
the author concludes that plants grown in the dark store up nitrates very rapidly 
and more abundantly than those grown in the light. Plants grown either in the 
dark or light in an atmosphere containing a larger amount of carbon dioxid than 
normal contain no starch and only traces of glucose. Nitrates could be detected 
only in small quantities in the vascular bundles A larger quantity is found in 
the bundle sheaths, and the largest amounts occur in the cells of the cortex and 
parenchyma. 


METEOROLOGY. 

Monthly Weather Review ( C. 8 . Dept. Agr., Weather Bureau, 
Monthly Weather Review, 27 (1899), Nos. 1, pp. 1-40, Jigs . 4, charts 9; 2, 
pp. 41-87, pis . 6, charts 13; 3, pp. 89-138, charts 13). —In addition to 
the usual reports on forecasts and warnings and on weather and crop 
conditions, and meteorological tables and charts, So. 1 contains special 
contributions on Recent titles of papers bearing on meteorology, by 
W. F. E. Phillips; Hints to observers of shooting stars, by W. Harkness; 
The northwest gales of the southern Blue Ridge and Piedmont region, 
byB.O. Hawkins; and Hydrology of the Lake Minnetonka watershed, 
by Gr. W. Cooley (see p. 223); and notes by the editor on meteorological 
records in Iowa, history of weather telegraphy, the Tugrin fog dis 
peller, the international date, sensible temperatures, origin of the word 
6t blizzard, ?? forests and snowfall, and recent earthquakes. 
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Ho, 2 contains special contributions on Snow temperatures, by E.'B # 
Calvert and W. F. E. Phillips; Recent papers bearing on meteorology, 
by W. F. E. Phillips; and Wave of billow clouds, by A. J. Henry; and 
notes by. the editor on the weight or mass of the atmosphere, the 
Weather Bureau in Alaska, solar halo, frequency of injurious pfiW 
nomena, barographs on ships, why do birds migrate? ice jam in the 
^Niagara Elver, international cloud names, forecasts on letter boxes, 
the depth of atmospheric cold waves, the benefits of severe winters, 
weather versus climate, experiments in protection from frost, the dust 
in the atmosphere, the blessing of cold weather, recent earthquakes, the 
Weather Bureau and the ice business, and history of weather predictions. 

Kb. 3 contains special contributions on Experiments in weather pre¬ 
diction, by W. A. Eddy; Selenium and its use for the measurement of 
sunshine, by IN. E. Dorsey; Snow rollers, by A. H. Thiessenj Recent 
papers bearing on meteorology, by W. F. E. Phillips; and Utilization 
of fog, by A. McL. Hawks; and notes by the editor on the Pacific 
Coast division of the Canadian meteorological service, mirobia and 
seiches, meteorological reports by cable from Iceland, the International 
Meteorological Committee, meteorology in Russia, the daily weather 
map lor Mexico, the utility of the weather map, obscure points in 
meteorology, meteorology in Great Britain, breaking up of the ice at 
Pierre, South Dakota, liquid air as a source of power, dust whirls and 
fairy dances, monthly charts for the West Indies, vertical temperature 
gradients, utilization of fog, the blue color of the sky, abstracts of 
university theses, and storm centers in the Pacific. 

The importance of meteorology for the farmer (Filhling's Landw. Ztg48 (1899), 
No. 10, pp. 362-366). 

Meteorological observations, J. E. Ostrander and X. 0. Monahan { Massachu¬ 
setts Hatch . Sia» Met. Buis. 124, 135, 126, pp. 4 each). —Summaries of observations on 
pressure, temperature, humidity, precipitation, wind, sunshine, cloudiness, and 
.casual phenomena during April, May, and June. The data are briefly discussed in 
general notes on the weather of each month. 

Meteorological observations ( Com.pt . Bend. Ann. Sta. Agron. Bloty , 1896 s pp. 
99-124, figs. 2, charts 3 ).—These include observations on rainfall, evaporation, soil 
moisture and temperature, pressure, temperature and humidity of the air, sun¬ 
shine, cloudiness and solar radiation, wind, and miscellaneous phenomena. The 
observations are recorded in tables and charts. 

The meteorology of 1898 (Trans Highland and Agr, Soc. Scotland , 5, ser., It 
(1899), pp. 317-324). —A table u gives a comparison of the winds, mean pressure, 
temperature, rainfall, cloud, and sunshine of 1898 as compared with the previous 
42 years 1 averages ” for all Scotland. The general features of the weather of each, 
month of 1898 and the effect of the season on the growth of crops, especially wheat, 
barley, oats, potatoes, and turnips, are briefly discussed. 

Cloud observations in Victoria, P. Baracchi (Bpt. Australasian Assoc. Adv. Sci. , 
7 (1898), pp. 259-265, pis. 4).— A report of progress in observations made in pursu¬ 
ance of the plan adopted by the International Meteorological Committee in 1.894 ou 
term, position, and direction of movement of clouds, with special notes on cirrus 
clouds and on direction' and force of the surface wind, temperature of the air, weather 
', character! sties,.' etc. 
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Weather predictions and weather reports of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, G. Hellm,ajs t n (Wetterprog nosen und Wetterberichte des XV mid XVI Jakr~ 
hunderts, Xo, 12, Xeudrucke von Schriften und Karien iiber Meieorologie und Erdmay ■ 
neiismus. Berlin: A. Asher <|* Co., 1899). 

Weather forecasting, W. L, Moore ( XJ. S. Dept . Agr., Weather Bureau Bui. 25, 
pp. 16 ).—“The article is written in popular style, and contains information as to 
the movements and progression of storms, the different kinds of storms, how fore¬ 
casts are made, etc., and, in addition, a brief history of the early researches in 
meteorology and of the organization of the Weather Bureau.” It is a reprint of an 
article which was published in The Forum , Map, 1898. 

Phenological observations in Klagenfurt, 1895-1898, H. Sabidussi ( Jahrb . 
Xaturhist Landes Mas., Kdrnten, 25 (1899), pp. 49-60). 

The causes of the earlier or later appearance of the vegetation period in 
different years in the Scandinavian countries, O. Petterson (7i. Landt. AT ad. 
Hand!., 88 (1899), Xo. 1,pp. 3-12). —The vegetation period is shown to stand in close 
relation to the surface temperature of the Atlantic Ocean during the winter months. 

Hydrology of the Lake Minnetonka watershed, G. W. Cooley ( U. S . Dept. Agr ., 
Weather Bureau Doc. 194,pp. 10, figs. 4 ).—A discussion of data (in tables and charts) 
on rainfall (1881-1889), evaporation, and run off, reprinted from Monthly Weather 
Renew, 27 (1899), Xo. 1. 

Monthly bulletin of the Riyer and Flood Service, H. C. Frankenfielij ( U. S. 
Dept. Agr., Weather Bureau Doc. 182,pp. 16, chart 1 ).—A summary of observations on 
river stages and the condition of navigation during October, 1898. 

Measurement of precipitation, W. L. Moore and C. F. Marvin ( U. S. Dept. Agr., 
Weather Bureau Doc. 193,pp. 28, figs. 10 ).—This is a pamphlet of instructions for the 
measurement and registration of precipitation by means of the standard instruments 
of the U. S. Weather Bureau. 

Water in the Sahara, Lahachk (Rev. Sci. [Pam], 4. sew, 11 (1899), Xo.21,pp. 651- 

658). 
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Analyses of water for irrigation, G. L. Hotter and J. Fields 
(Oklahoma Sta. Bui 38 , pp. 3-7 ).—Analyses of the solids of 44 samples 
of stream, well, and spring water are reported, including a number 
already published (E. S. R., 9, p. 096). A summary of the conclusions 
reached is as follows: 

“(1) The water of the Salt Fork of the Arkansas and of the Cimarron River is 
unlit to be used for irrigation, except in very limited amounts. 

“(2) The water of the North Canadian and of the South Canadian may be safely 
used for irrigation. 

“(3) None of the smaller streams that have been examined, except the Black 
Bear, are unlit to be used for irrigation. 

“(4) Well waters vary greatly in the amount and character of the dissolved 
mineral matter which they contain, and should be analyzed before, being arranged 
to be used for irrigation. 

“(5) A partial survey of the conditions which must be met in the construction of 
reservoirs for the retention of storm river waters has been made, and it is not clear 
that this method is entirely feasible in all cases.” 

The alkali soils of Montana, F. W. Traphagken (Montana Sta. 
Bui. 18,pp. 21-50 ).—The formation of soil; the origin, source, and rise 
of alkali; the treatment of alkali-lands; the effects of alkali upon 
plants and soils, and the vegetation of alkali flats are discussed, and 
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determinations of sulphuric acid, calculated as sodium sulphate, and of 
alkalinity in terms of sodium carbonate of 325 samples of alkali soils 
taken at different depths at about 50 localities in the State are reported, 
“Almost without exception where alkali exists in Montana, it is of the 
£ white 7 kind and not the ‘black/ It owes its origin to the rock from 
which the soil was formed and is present because the annual precipita¬ 
tion is not sufficient to carry it away in solution.” 

Underdraining, where it will pay, judicious surface flooding, growing 
of alfalfa, and cautious irrigation are suggested as a means of ameliora¬ 
tion. The use of gypsum on black alkali is recommended. 

Soil studies, E. F. Ladd {North Dakota Sta . Bui. 35, 310-322 ).— 

These include chemical analyses of 0 samples of soil (2 from Mayville, 
1 from Edgeley, and 6 from the station rotation plats), the grading of 6 
samples with reference to gumbo properties, and studies of the humus 
and humates of 26 samples. 

The water-soluble matter of the gumbo soils was determined, but the 
results apparently threw no light on the peculiar properties of these 
soils. The soil on which there had been the greatest crop rotation con¬ 
tained the largest amount of nitrogen and organic and volatile matter 
and the smallest amount of sand and silica. . Almost the reverse was 
true of the soils showing the most marked gumbo properties. 

Ordinary chemical analyses of the soil of adjacent fields, one of which 
had been cropped, mainly in wheat, for 17 years, and was beginning to 
show a decline in productiveness, and the other had remained in native 
sod, gave little “to indicate why there should be any marked difference 
in the productivity of the two soils.” A study of the humus and humates 
gave the following results: 

Mumm and humates in old and new soils. 



Old soil. | 

New soil. 

Humates... 

Per cent, 
3. 04 

Per cent. 
4,27 
a, 59 

Humus........ 

1 ,56 

In the humates: 

Phosphoric acid.. 

.179 

.192 

Calcium ox id- ....... 

1 , .892 

1. 030 

Potassium oxid....... 

. 075 

. 089 

Nitrogen,...... 

. 041 

. 094 


“Humus is that portion of the organic or Tegetable matter in the soil that has 
reached a certain stage of decay, while humates refer to all the matter that is 
extracted with the humus 5 and is the mineral portion of the soil together with the 
humus. It will be seen that by processes of cropping the humus iu the old soil has 
been reduced 30 per cent as compared with the adjoining new soil, and it is not prob¬ 
able that this represents the full extent of loss. Of nitrogen in the humus there has 
been a loss from . the old field of 56 per cent. ■ It has been assumed- that a soil for 
wheat growing should contain not less than 5 per cent of organic matter, and in 
this case w© have only 1.56 per cent of humus and 5.26 per cent of volatile matter, 


1 By means of 4 per cent ammonia solution. 

2 North Dakota Sta, Bui. 32 (E. S. R., 10, p. 129), 
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not all of which was organic matter, and. the amount of humus nitrogen is very low, 
0.041 per cent, which is less than one fourth of the average humus nitrogen as deter¬ 
mined for other soils. Is it not possible that we have here an answer to the question, 
What is the probable reason for loss of productive power in this soil 1 ? The remedy 
would seem to be to increase the humus matter in the soil by such a system of crop 
rotation as would best insure this end. 

“In the soil we have just been examining we find that along with the humus there 
is extracted considerable mineral matter. In case of the above soil 48 per cent of 
the total phosphoric acid in the soil was extracted with the hum us, 42 per cent of 
the lime, ami 34 per cent of the potash.” 

As the humus decreased the percentage of phosphoric acid, potash, 
nitrogen,.and lime extracted with the humus decreased. Analyses of 
other soils show that an increase of humus in the soil is accompanied 
by- an increase of mineral constituents associated with the humus, 
although'the increase is not always uniform. 

The 4 per cent ammonia extract of a soil was subjected to fractional 
precipitation by hydrochloric acid with the following- results: 


Composition of fractional precipitate of soil humus extract. 



One-third. 

Two-thirds. 

Complete. 

j ; 

Per cent. 

Humus.. . ... - .: 54.38 

Nitrogen in precipitate. .. : 6.67 : 

. . ■ 1 ■ ■ i 

Per cent. 
49.19 
50.81 
3. 67 

Per cent 
• 29.35 
70.65 
1.33 


“In washing the precipitate it was found quite soluble in water, and it can not be 
said that all of the ammonium chlorid formed was washed out, and there was also 
dissolved a small amount of the humates. 

“ The humates while still moist on the filter paper will be largely dissolved by con¬ 
tinued washing with water, leaving not to exceed 20 per cent of residue on the paper. 
On ignition this residue is found to contain 68 per cent mineral matter and 32 per 
cent of humus. The residue is a black, shiny product resembling the broken surface 
of lignite coal. On boiling with water a portion of these humates are found to be 
soluble. 

“On the other hand these humates, in the fresh condition, soluble in water, on dry¬ 
ing and igniting, leave a mineral residue of 61 per cent, of which 86 per cent is not 
soluble in hydrochloric or nitric acid.” 

The humus, humates, and mineral matter contained in the humates 
were determined in 24 samples of soil. The following is a summary of 
the results; 


Humus, humates , and mineral in humates of 24 samples of sdil. 



Hu- j 
mates., 

Hu¬ 

mus. 

Nitrogen. 

Phosphoric 

acid. 

Calcium oxid. 

Potassium oxid. 

Total. 

In hu¬ 
mus. 

I 

Total. { 

1 In hu¬ 
mus. 

Total., 

'' In hu¬ 
mus. 


In hu¬ 
mus. 


Per ct. 

Per ct. 

; Per ct. : 

Per ct. 

Per ct. 

Per ct. 

Per cC>, 

, Per ct. 

Per ct. 

Per ct. 

Minimum. 

3. 84 

1.56 

1 - 0.180; 

0.041 

Trace. 

Trace. 

Trace. 

0 

: *0.18 

0.075 

Maximum. 

15. 20 

7.90 

! .456 ! 

.362 

0.40 

0.199 ! 

2.70 

1.03 

f .73 

.233 

Average... 

9.15 

4. 77 

.292 i 

; . i 

.163 

. 269 

.138 

,944 

.436 

.409 

.153 
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On the average tlie humates contained 56 per cent of the nitrogen of 
the soil, 51 per cent of the phosphoric acid, 37 per cent of the potash, 
and 46 per cent of the lime, while the humus constituted 52 per cent of 
the total humates extracted. 

The soil of the Red River Valley wheat lands, A. M. Ten Eyck 
{North Dakota Sta . B-uL 36 , pp. 346-358 , figs. 2 ).—The soil of the station 
farm is fairly typical of these lands. It is described as - 44 a very fertile, 
deep, black loam, underlaid by a subsoil slightly finer in texture and 
lighter in color, often called a clay, but which is more properly a 
compact, heavy loam.” 

Samples of the soil, taken at depths of 1 to 6, 6 to 12, 12 to 24, 24 to 
36, and 36 to 48 in., were subjected to mechanical analysis. The method 
of analysis recommended by the Division of Soils of this Department 
(E. S. It., 8, p. 481) was followed with this exception: u Previous to the 
separation, instead of rubbing up the moistened sample in a mortar, or 
revolving it in a shaker for several hours, each 36 gin. was treated with 
100 cc. of distilled water, stirred occasionally, and allowed to stand for 36 
hours.” The water capacity, weight per cubic foot, and water-soluble 
salts were also determined. u The water-soluble salts were determined 
from the filtrate obtained by placing 10 gin. of soil in 100 cc. of distilled 
water for 24 hours and then boiling the whole briskly for 10 minutes.” 

44 The soil of the station farm is sticky and heavy to handle when at 
all wet, and below the depths to which it is annually loosened by the 
plow it is generally compact and often gummy. Spots of real gumbo 
are frequently met with.” Analysis showed, however, that the soil 
contains a large percentage of pure sand (about 61 per cent) and that 
the second 6 in., the gummy portion, is the coarsest in structure of any 
of the samples analyzed. The weight per cubic foot varied from 56.12 
lbs. in the surface foot to 90.44 lbs. in the fourth foot. 

Reclamation of bog land in Ayrshire, J. Clark ( Tram . Highland 
and Agr , Soe. Scotland, 5. ser11 {1899),pp. 150-161 ),—An account is given 
of the methods pursued and the results obtained on two bogs, reclaimed 
with a view to their use in the growth of timothy hay. u The land [in 
the first case] was of a benty nature, mixed with heather and draw moss 
growing on black peat moss, varying in depth from 18 in. to 5 ft., with 
a cold, blue clay subsoil.” Reclamation of this bog was commenced in 
1893. The first important operation was the draining which the author 
' describes as follows: 

;4,6 I first laid off the main drain, which I almost, invariably made in'the natural 
water course. The ordinary field drains were laid off 18 ft. apart at right angles to 
the main wherever this was practical. The main drain was made 3 in. deeper than 
the ordinary drains, to give a fall to the water from the latter.. - 

“As' moss drains are distinctly different from clay ones I cut the main to the very 
far side of the field from its outlet and allowed it to remain open. I next cut the 
farthest away ordinary drain—that is, the 'one at the top of the main—and always 
tiled -the drains from the top downward. This prevented' any sludge from getting 
into the tile and obviated any fear of choking. ' The depth of the drains was regu¬ 
lated according to the depth of the moss. In this instance they vary from 2 ft. 3 in. 
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to 3 ft. 6 in. I clo not like them far into the clay—not more than 6 in.—as the greatest 
volume of water is usually found between the moss and clay. But where the moss 
was found to he over 3 ft. 6 in. in depth—which was the rule in this instance—I 
placed a beech wood sole under the tile to prevent it from sinking.” 

The soil was given a heavy dressing (60 cartloads per acre) of ashes 
and roadside parings and 5 tons of gas lime per acre. It was plowed 
in 1894 and seeded to oats, with a top-dressing of 4 cwt of dissolved 
bone per acre. The crop was light, but the succeeding crop of turnips, 
fertilized with 20 cartloads of barnyard. manure, 3 cwt. of superphos¬ 
phate, and f cwt. of ammonium sulphate per acre, was good. Follow- 
lowing the turnips, oats were again, grown, with 5 cwt. of dissolved 
bone, with good results. The land was then seeded to grain and top- 
dressed in the fall with 10 tons of barnyard manure per acre. In the 
Spring 1 cwt. of nitrate of soda was applied as a top-dressing. A fair 
crop of hay was obtained. With the above rotation the first cost of 
reclamation was repaid. 

The second bog was deeper than the first but similar in other respects. 
The method pursued was much the same as in the first experiment. 
The tiles were laid 34 ft. deep, but “it is now becoming very evident 
that this depth is not sufficient for land so soft and spongy as this was. 
The land has since become a great deal more consolidated, resulting in 
some places in a general subsidence of about 18 in., and even more in 
some of the softest parts. This is gradually bringing the pipes very 
near to the surface and at some time in the near future they will require 
to be deepened if the land is to be kept under cultivation.” 

The rotation has been oats, potatoes, and mixed grasses containing 
timothy with which manures and fertilizers were freely used, since, in 
the author’s opinion, the liberal use of manures and fertilizers is essen¬ 
tial to success in reclaiming such soil. The results while not so good 
as in the first experiment are considered very satisfactory. 

On the dissemination of ferments in the soil, P. P. Deiiekain 
(Ann. Agron25 (1899), JSfo. 6 , pp. 289-298). — Vetch was grown in pots 
of 50 kg. capacity on vineyard soil which had borne no leguminous 
plants for 24 years and on soil which had been cultivated in vetch the 
previous year. In each case one pot received no fertilizer and one 3 
gm. of superphosphate. In addition one pot containing soil on which 
vetch had not previously been grown received 400 gm. of manure. 

The results show that the soil which had not previously borne vetch 
gave the larger yield. Superphosphate did^not increase the yield to 
any very great extent, but the beneficial effect of the manure was very 
marked. 

Maz6 has suggested that the tubercle bacteria of leguminous plants 
are of two classes, those which act in calcareous soils and those which 
act in siliceous soils. The soils at Grignon are calcareous, and the 
results,reported above indicate that the organisms active in such soils 
are very generally disseminated there. This indicates the futility of 
applying Mtragin and Alinit. Instead of adding more organisms it 
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would be better to. make the conditions more favorable to those already 
present. One of the means of accomplishing this, suggested by the 
above experiments, is to increase the humus content of the soil by the 
addition of manure. 

On the utilization by plants of the fertilizing constituents of 
soils, containing different amounts of sand, E. Grosz (FuhUmfs 
Lmwlw . Zfg., 48 (1899), No. 6’, pp. 201-297). — Pol experiments were made 
with barley grown in (1) soil containing 0.155 per cent of nitrogen, 0.14 
per cent of potash, 0.07 per cent of phosphoric acid, and 0.43 per cent 
of lime, and (2) the'same soil mixed with J, -J, and § its weight of sand. 
Data for yields and composition (fertilizing constituents) of the crop 
from the different pots are reported. These show that the fertilizing 
constituents were more completely utilized in the soils containing the 
larger proportion of sand than in those containing less sand but a 
larger amount of plant food. 

The use of coloring matters in tracing the movement of waters in the soil, 
A. Trxllat (Bui. Assoc. Chm. Suer, et Distill ., 16 (1899), No. 10,pp. 956-968). 

The phosphoric acid content of arable soil, Maizieres (VEngrah, 14 (1899), No. 
27, pp. 636, 637). —A discussion of the work of Pagnoul, Deh&rain, and others bearing 
on the limits of the profitable use of phosphates. 

Examination of soils ( Compt. Bend . Ann. Sta. Agron. Ploty, 1896, pp. 89-96 ).— 
Mechanical and chemical analyses of the soil at different depths of the experimental 
fields of the station are reported. 

Mote on the correspondence between the results of the chemical analysis of 
a soil and its productiveness, A. N. Pearson (Rpt. Australasian Assoc. Adv. Set., 7 
(1898),pp. 947-952, fig. 1). —This correspondence is worked out for four unmanured 
plats on which sugar beets were grown. Making certain arbitrary allowances for 
(1) u, deficiency of phosphoric acid, (2) nitrogen, (3) the favorable mechanical effect 
of lime in the soil, and (4) the injurious effect of an excess of soluble salts, a curve 
“representing the total effect of the constituents disclosed by the analysis 57 is 
obtained which agrees closely with the curve representing the actual productiveness. 

Humates and soil fertility, E. F. Ladd (Jour. Amer. Chem. Soc., 20 (1898), No. 11, 
pp. 861-867), —A more complete account of this work is noted above under the title 
of soil studies (see p.224). 

Soil moisture and temperature (Compt. Iiend. Ann. Sta. Agron. Ploty, 1896,pp. 102- 
110). —Observations at different depths are recorded. 

Soil temperatures at Riga, G. Schwejder (Die Bodentemperatur bei Riga. Riga, 
1899, pp. 24). 


FERTILIZERS. 


■ The home mixing of fertilizers, 0. E. Thorne ( Ohio Sta. Bui. 100 , 
pp. 123-160, jigs. 2 ).—This is a republication in large part of an earlier 
bulletin on the same subject (E. 8. R. ? 10, p. 532) to which is added the 
results of a continuation on corn and wheat of the comparative tests 
of home-mixed and factory-mixed fertilizers, partially reported in the 
earlier bulletin, and the conclusions of other experiment stations and 
investigators who have studied the subject of home mixing. 

In experiments in 1898 “ the various factory brands of fertilizers pro¬ 
duced practically the same increase of corn as their duplicate home 
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mixtures . . . but the wheat gave, not simply an equal, but a better 
return for the home mixture than for the factory branch” 

The fertilizer control for 1898, A. W. Blair (North Carolina St a. 
Buh 158j 79-92 ).—The bulletin gives a list of the publications of 

the North Carolina department of agriculture containing fertilizer 
analyses for 1898; notes on valuation; explanation of terms; and tabu¬ 
lated matter, including a list of firms registering brands for sale in the 
State during 1898, the number of brands licensed in the State each 
year during the last 14 years, the brands credited to the several States, 
comparisons of the fertilizer trade in 9- States, average composition of 
three classes of fertilizers, and number of brands of each below guar¬ 
antee during 1897 and 1898. 

“The number of brands registered for sale in North Carolina during 1898 exceeded 
by 150 the registration for 1897, which was the highest up to that time, and also 
shows a greater increase than in any previous year. This rapid increase has been 
noticeable since 1890, when there was a change from the brand tax to the tonnage tax. 

“ The consumption of commercial fertilizers has increased very rapidly each year, 
amounting to about 246,000 tons in 1898, valued at nearly $6,000,000, as against 
208,000 tons during 1897, valued at about $5,000,000. 

“The larger part of the fertilizers now used in the State are manufactured in 
North Carolina and Virginia. 

“The average percentage composition of commercial fertilizers for 1898 is slightly 
above that for 1897, with the exception of available phosphoric acid in complete 
fertilizers, and this falling off is probably due to an interpretation of the law which 
allows a fertilizer high in ammonia and potash to fall below 8 per cent in available 
phosphoric acid. 

“One out of every four and one-fifth of the whole number of fertilizers analyzed 
fell below its guarantee in some ingredient, and on© out of eighteen and one-half in 
valuation.” 

Value of sheep manure, IV. A. Henry (Breeders’ Gaz., 85 (1899), Xo. 8, pp. 810,811). 

Modem views concerning the changes in and treatment of barnyard manure, 
J. Sebelien ( Nor sic, Landmandsblad, 18 (1899), Nos. 10, pp. 116-119; 11, pp. 129-133). 

Methods of applying manure, C. F. Ctjrtiss (Breeders’ Gas., 35 (1899), Xo. 2,p. 36). 

Investigations on the use of 1 per cent sulphuric acid to check the fermenta¬ 
tion of urine, A. M. Leoni (Sta?. Spcr. Agr. Ital., 31 (1898), Xo. 3, pp. 209-221). 

Analysis of seaweed, F. B. Guthrie (Agr, Gaz. New South Wales, 10 (1899), No. 6, 
p. 538). —The fertilizing constituents in a sample of Pltyllospora eomosa are reported. 

On the fertilizing constituents of apples and pears, E. Hotter (Jahrb, Pom. 
Landes Yers.u. Samen Control Sta ,, Graz, 5 (1897), pp. 32-24 ).— The average percent¬ 
ages of various asli constituents are reported. 

Analyses of commercial fertilizers, H. B. McDonnell et al. (Maryland Agr. Col. 
Quart., 1899, No. 8, pp.51). —Tabulated analyses and valuations of 388 samples of fer¬ 
tilizers examined during the period from August, 1898, to January, 1899, inclusive, 
and a list of fertilizers licensed for sale up to February 1,1899, accompanied by 
explanatory notes on valuation, etc. 

■ Analyses of commercial fertilizers, B. W. Kilgore (Mississippi Sta. Bui. 57 f 
pp. 7).—Analyses and, valuations of 37 fertilizers are reported. 

, Analyses of commercial fertilizers, B. W. Kilgore ( Mississippi Sta. Bui. 85, 
pp.22). —This bulletin reports analyses and valuations (.with guaranties) of 96 sam¬ 
ples of fertilizers and gives a list of brands of fertilizers registered for Sale, accom¬ 
panied by explanations of terms and notes on valuation. 

Phosphatic fertilizers, MaiziIcres (VMngrais, 14 (1899), No. 24, pp. 564, 565 ).—A 
general discussion of this subject. 
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Motes and analyses of some New South Wales phosphatic minerals and 
piiospliatic deposits, J. C. H. Ming a ye (Rpt. Australasian Assoc. Adv. Set., 7 (1898), 
-pp. 333,833). — Analyses of x>yromorpMte, apatite, marsupial excrement, phosphatic 
deposits from eaves, and coarse and line gem sand from gold fields (largely small 
zircons). *-■ 

On the occurrence of piiospliatic deposits in the Jenolan caves, Mew 
South Wales, J. C. H. Mingaye (Rpt. Australasian Assoc . Adv. Sci7 (1898), pp. 
387-331). —In the samples analyzed the phosphoric acid varied from about 10 to 40 
per cent. The deposits are probably limited. 

Artificial slag, Maizi^res ( VEngrais, 14 (1899), No. 12, pp. 276-378). —Discusses 
the Wiborgh phosphate (E. S. R., 10, x>. 32). 

The future of the potash industry, Maizi^res (VEngrais, 14 (1899), No. 9, pp. 
204,205). 

The use of fertilizers in the spring, Maizieres (VEngrais, 14 (1899), No. 13, pp. 

399-301). 

Lime and its uses in agriculture, A. P. Aitken ( Trans. Highland and Agr. Soc. 
Scotland, 5. ser11 (1899), pp. MO-345) .—This treats in a popular way of the sources, 
properties, and agricultural uses of lime and of its chemical, physical, and biological 
effects in the soil. 

A summary of fertilizer experiments (VEngrais, 14 (1899), Nos. 31,pp. 495-498; 
33, pp. 313-540; 25, pp. 591-594. figs. 3). 

A test of plaster on ordinary clover, A. Damseaux (VEngrais, 14 (1899), No. 
13, p. 303). 

FIELD CROPS. 

Records of certain experiments conducted by collegiate cen¬ 
ters aided by the Board of Agriculture {Bd. Agr. [London]. Bp. 
Agr. Bd. Great Britain, 1897-98, pp. 37-127 ).—The work here reported 
comprises fertilizer and rotation experiments carried on for different 
lengths of time at various agricultural institutions in Great Britain. 
Fertilizer tests were made with cereal, root, and hay crops and with 
grasses in permanent meadows and pastures. The results are given in 
tables and discussed,. 

Culture and fertilizer experiments with hops in 1897 showed that an 
application of 10 ewt, of mixed superphosphate and ground Carolina 
phosphate gave the best results. The amount of soft resins in the 
hops increased with each increase in the application of phosphates. 
Potash as a fertilizer decreased the crop and reduced its quality. 
Applications of lime gave an increase in yield of 14 per cent. The 
East Kent system of training the hop vines gave the best crop as com¬ 
pared with 5 other systems. Different methods of cultivation had 
practically no effect on the yield, but deep cultivation at the end of the 
season gave a low percentage of soft resins. Temperatures of hop 
drying are shown in diagrams. It is concluded that in general the 
results indicate that the percentage of soft resins is increased by appli¬ 
cations of phosphatic fertilizers and diminished by applications of 
potash and late nitrogenous dressings. 

: Alfalfa, Spanish peanuts, unknown cowpea, and velvet beans, 

: A.,W.'C. Stubbs {Louisiana Stas. Bui 55,2. ser., pp. 107-123).— This bulle- 
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tin reports the results of field and laboratory investigations on the 
legumes enumerated in the title, and gives a brief description including 
cultural notes of each crop. The report of the experiments is prefaced 
with a discussion of the use and value of leguminous crops in connec¬ 
tion with farming in the South. The following table gives the compo¬ 
sition of alfalfa grown at Calhoun, Louisiana: 


Composition of different cuttings of alfalfa based on the air-dried substance 



Mois¬ 

ture. 

Pro¬ 

tein. 

| 

Ether j 
extract.! 

Nitro¬ 
gen- 
free 

extract. 

| j 

Crude . , 
fiber, j Ash - 

i | 

Fertilizing constituents. 

i 

Nitro- j 
gen. i 

* i 

: 

Plios- 

i phorie Potash, 
acid. 


Per et. 

Per et. 

Per et. 

Pee et. 

Per et. 1 Per et. 

Per et. \ 

| -——- 

Per et. ! Per et. 

First cutting, May 9. 

9.73 

14.75 

2.65 

40.24 

24.25 i 8.38 

2.36 ! 

0.61 ; 2.49 

Second cutting, June 8 .... 

10.04 

18.06 

2.40 

37.87 

24.00 i 7.63 

2.89- 

.68 1 2.57 

Third cutting, July 1. 

11.73 

19.46 

2.20 

33.01 

24.85 i 8.75 

3.11 ! 

. 72 : 3.42 

Fourth cutting, Aug. 1- 

13.45 

15.46 

2.11 

35.69 

25.60 i 7.79 

1 2.47 ! 

.65 ; 2.91 


The comparative merits of Spanish peanuts, unknown cowpea, and 
velvet beans for fertilizer or forage purposes were studied. When the 
analyses were made the peanuts were matured, while the eowpeas and 
velvet beans contained but a few rudimentary pods. The yields and 
fertilizing ingredients are given in the following tables: 


Comparative yield per acre of Spanish peanuts, unknown cowpea, and velvet beans. 


Parts of plant. 

! 

Green. 

Air dry.. j. .. Dry matter. 

Span- | Un- 
ish | known 
pea- ; cow- 
nut. | pea. 

Velvet 

bean. 

Span- ! Hu- i .. . 1 Span¬ 
ish known Velvetl isli 

pea- ! cow- I bean. | pea¬ 
nut. : pea. 1 nut. 

TJn. | 
known j 
1 cow- ' 
pea. i 

Velvet 

bean. 

Vines and leaves.. 

Lbs. ! Lbs. 
9,060 15,261 

708 ! 2,030 
478 i 1,757 
5,254 '. 

Lbs. 
18,736 
4.183 
965 

! Lbs. ' Lbs. ! Lbs. ! Lbs. 
j 2.658 3,665 ; 4,113 j 2,435 

i 559 1,881 3,382 j 500 

! 190 ; 421 1 173 1 170 

1 3,673 .|.1 3,480 

i 

Lbs. \ 
3 242 1 
1,683 : 
i 378 

Lbs. 

3, 720 
! 2,985 

151 

Fallen leaves... 

itoots.... 

Frn it...... 
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Fertilizing ingredients per acre in the total air-dried crop of Spanish peanuts, unknown 

eowpeas , and velvet beans. 


Spanish peanuts. 


Unknown cowpea. 


Velvet beans. 



Nitrogen. 

o 

1 . 
e. - 3 

r - 

* 

ga 

00 

eg 

o 

pH 

. 

i 

3 

Nitrogen. 

Phosphoric 

acid. 

A 

eS 

+a 

O 

P-l 

6 

3 

a 

CD 

bp 

£ 

© 

V 

2^ 

s 

Ph 

. «! 

o 

PH 

©■ 

j 

ft 

Vines and 

■ 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

!- Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

I Lbs. 

Lbs. 

.Lbs*. 

leaves . 

33.75 

6.11 

60.00 

48. 64 

67.80 

18.32 

98.58 

23.45 

93.36 

1 19.74 

143,13' , 

: 61,69 

Fallen leaves. 

6.48 

.84 

5.20 

18.78 

36.11 

5.64 

15.04 

64.33 

58.17 

15.89 : 

, 38.14 j 

112.95 

Roots.. 

2.24 

.44 

3.11 

; i. 8o 

4.59 

1.38 

9.21 

2.65 

2.66 


jo. 4$ ; 

" iM t 

t; 

150 22 

28. 28 

; 23.87 

5.14 
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Total.. 

192. 69 

35. 67 

92.78 

74. 36 

108.50 

25.34 

122.83 j 

! 90.43 

154.19 

' 36.28 j 

m75 1 

176.49 
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per acre of lint and seed with the application of the different manures 


was as follows: 

2,714 lbs. per acre of manure from cows fed on cotton-seed meal 

and bulls..... $10.88 

145 lbs. of cotton-seed meal and 580 lbs. of cotton-seed bulls per 

acre..... 2. 73 

2,980 lbs. per acre of manure from mule stables..... 5. 93 

5,428 lbs. per acre of manure from cow barns. 0.23 

1,320 lbs. compost per acre. 14.81 

2,640 lbs. compost per acre. 22.74 


When acid phosphate was used at the rate of 192 lbs. per acre in 
addition to the manure from mule stables and at the rate of 292 lbs. 
per acre with the other applications, the value of the increase over no 


fertilizer was as follows: 

Manure from cows eating meal and bulls. $12. 36 

Cotton-seed meal and bulls.. 10. 94 

Maxrnre from mule stables. 10.12 

Manure from cow barn... 13. 65 


Leguminous plants and the fertilizers which they require (BEn- 
grais , 14 (1899), Nos . 6,pp. 134-136, Jigs. 3 ; 8,pp, 182-185, Jigs. 4 ; 10,pp. 
232-234 ).—A brief history of the experiments with leguminous plants 
is given, and the results of various investigations on this subject are 
summarized. It is concluded that leguminous plants remove from the 
soil of meadows large quantities of nitrogen, phosphoric acid, potash, 
and lime, but that it is unnecessary to apply nitrogenous fertilizers. 
In the experiments referred to barnyard manure applied directly did 
not produce as good results as commercial fertilizers, and hence it is 
recommended that barnyard manure be applied to other crops in the 
rotation. For soils of medium fertility an application of 300 to 400 kg, 
of superphosphate or Thomas slag and 150 to 200 kg, of muriate of 
potash per hectare is recommended. 

On soils rich in potash it is recommended to replace a portion of the 
* potash fertilizer by gypsum or carbonate of lime. 

Experiments with oats, J. F. Hickman ( Ohio 8tq. Bui 101 , pp. 
161-179 , 181-183). —These experiments comprise variety, seed, and 
culture tests. During the seasons of 189G, 1897, and 1898, 66 varieties 
of oats were tested. These varieties are classified into 4 groups: Wel¬ 
come, Seizure, Wideawake, and a division known as the Mixed group. 
The Welcome group includes varieties having an open panicle, coarse 
but usually weak straw, and short, plump grain; the Seizure group 
comprises those varieties in which the head is more or less one-sided and 
which are usually known as side oats; and the Wideawake group, those 
varieties which have a general resemblance to the Welcome class but 
have a longer, more pointed, and usually lighter berry and a stronger 
straw. Under the remaining group the author classifies a number of 
black and mixed groups similar to the Welcome group but usually 
lighter. 
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The average yield per acre for 3 years of the Welcome, Seizure, and 
Wideawake groups, including duplicate plats, was 5433, 52.33, and 
50.99 bu., respectively. The highest average yields for 6 years were 
produced by the following varieties in the 3 named groups: In the 
Welcome group, Lincoln, Improved American, Clydesdale, White 
Belgian, and Kernel; in the Seizure group, Early Swedish, White 
Swiss, Wilson Prolific, Egyptian, and Japan; and in the Wideawake 
group, Banner, White California, Alabama, and Kansas Hybrid. 

Early Archangel and Hargett White have given the highest average 
weight per bushel.. Early varieties are regarded as usually having 
weaker straw and being less productive than late maturing sorts. The 
latest varieties, however, were found not to yield cjuite as well as those 
ripening at the intermediate period. 

Rolling the ground before seeding gave results apparently better 
than rolling after seeding. Covering the seed about 1 in. deep was 
found preferable to deeper covering. Preparing the seed bed by plow* 
ing gave better results than simply stirring the surface; while culti¬ 
vating the seed in, without any preparation of the soil, gave poorer 
results than either of the other methods. 

Mixing several varieties of oats for seed was not .found profitable. 
The selection of heavy seed did not increase the yield of grain but gave 
better yields of grain and straw than light seed under the same con¬ 
ditions. The results of 2 years’ experiments indicate that new seed 
gives better yields of grain and straw than seed one year old. 

Third potato report, E. W. Pane ( New Hampshire Sta. Bui. 63 , 
pp. 39-73, Jigs. 8 , map 1 ).—This bulletin is a report of variety tests of 
potatoes carried on at the station and on different farms throughout the 
State. Individual reports are given for the cooperative tests. Pre¬ 
vious reports in this series have been noted (E. S. B., 9, p. 45; 10, p. 
432). This season 104 varieties were tested, 80 of these having been 
described in former reports. In this bulletin descriptions are given of 
varieties not previously described. The following varieties, mentioned 
in the order of their productiveness, have given the largest average 
yield tor the years 1896-1898: Reeve Rose, White Beauty, Vaughan, 
Red American Wonder, Late Puritan, Sir William, Seneca Beauty, 
Harvest Queen, Sir Walter Raleigh, Fillbasket, Woodhull Seedling, 
Dewdrop Rose, Breck Chance, Prolific Rose, Orphan, White Rose, and 
Wilson First Choice. Of these varieties White Beauty, Red American 
Wonder, Breck Chance, and Prolific Rose have been grown for one 
season only., 

Commercial fertilizers for potatoes, II, W. H. J ordan (New York 
State Sta . Bui 154, pp. 335-345).— The work here reported is in con¬ 
tinuation of previous experiments (E. S. R„, 10, p. 431), and on a similar 
plan. In 1898 the application of 1,500 lbs. of fertilizer per acre gave the 
best financial results. The Long Island formula increased the yield 
6.3 bu. per acre over the formula based on the composition of the potato. 
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The new tests'were made on 64 eighth-acre plats on 4 different farms. 
The object of this work was to ascertain the. effect of the amount of pot¬ 
ash furnished in either the “ potato ?? or the Long Island formula as 
compared with § as much, | as much, or no potash at all. Variations 
of the amount of potash showed no influence. 

Sugar-beet experiments during 1898. A. J. McOlatchie and 
B. EL Forbes [Arizona St a, Bui 30, pp. 190-225)*— During this season 
the work was conducted as previously outlined (E, S. It.,;9, p. 833). The 
results are reported from summer-sown and winter-sown plats. The 
temperature record ‘for 1898 is given in a table, and the field work of 
the season is discussed. The soil of each plat and the methods of cul¬ 
tivation are described. Analyses of the water and limestone supplies 
of Arizona are reported in connection with a consideration of factory 
requirements. The average results of 10 plats varying from £ to f 
acre in size, and located on 10 different farms near Phenix, showed a 
yield of 12.85 tons of beets per acre, a sugar content of 13.8 per cent, 
a purity coefficient of 78.53, and a yield of 2,438 lbs. of sugar per acre. 
It is concluded that early planting is essential and that the best time 
for planting is from January 1 to February 15. 

The sugar beet in Indiana in 1898, H. A. Huston and A. H. 
Bryan ( Indiana Sta . Bui 75, pp. 20, Jig. 1 ).—Previous work in this 
line has been reported in a former bulletin (E. S, B», 10, p. 143), The 
present bulletin gives a statement of the results obtained in 1898 and a 
discussion of the climatic conditions for the season. An unfavorable 
combination of weather conditions interfered with the experiments, and 
the results are considered unsatisfactory to some extent. The general 
conditions of the season favored a high yield with alow sugar content. 
Beets of good quality, however, were produced in many parts of the 
State. The results varied considerably and no averages are given. 

Sugar beets, J. T. Willard and B. W. Clothier ( Kansas Sta. 
Bui 83, pp. 16 j.—This bulletin is a report on the cooperative culture 
experiments with sugar beets in 1898. Similar work has been previ¬ 
ously reported (E. 8. B., 10, p. 346). Directions are given for the culture 
of sugar beets, and the results of analyses are tabulated. Experiments 
for the coming season are outlined. The results for the season show 
an average sugar content in the juice of 11.56 per cent and a coefficient 
of purity of 77.8 per cent. The average weight of the beets in the 
L samples was 1.45 lbs. The average yield was estimated at about 16 
tons per acre. Considering only those plats which were J or J acre in 
size, the sugar content was 12.7 per cent and the purity 83. The author 
concludes from his observations that the seed should he planted before 
May 1, in rows 16 to 21 in. apart and in soil such that the roots can be 
kept from growing above the ground to;any extent. 

The sugar beet, H. W. Waters ( Missouri Sta. Bui 45, pp. 20-32).— 
Cooperative tests in the culture of sugar beets were carried on in 1898 
as in previous years (E. S. B., 9, p. 944). This bulletin reports the 
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results obtained in 1808, reviews previous experiments in tins line, and 
describes tli© weather conditions for the season. From 60 out of 114 
counties in the State 150 samples of beets were obtained for analysis. 
The average weight of the beets in the samples was 24 oz.; the aver¬ 
age per cent of sugar in the juice, 8.73; and the average coefficient ot 
purity, 72.52. Only 5 samples contained 12 per cent of sugar in the 
beet. The percentage of sugar in the juice ranged from 8.72 in a 
sample from Montgomery County to 14.58 in a sample from Atchison 
County. 

Sugar-beet investigations for 1898, J. L. Stone et Al. {New York 
Cornell 8ta . Bui. 166 , pjp. 417-467 , ;pls. 8, figs. 2).*—-This bulletin reports 
observations and conclusions based upon a study of field conditions in 
growing sugar beets, results obtained in sugar-beet culture at the sta¬ 
tion, and results of analyses of beets- grown in various parts of the 
State. A comparison of the weather conditions of 1897 and 1898 shows 
that the season of 1898 was not-favorable to the best results in sugar- 
beet culture. Previous experiments along this line have been reported 
in a former bulletin (E. S. It., 10, p. 143), 

The observations made in the cooperative tests with sugar beets 
during this season, show that the heavier soils were more favorable 
than the lighter soils, and that the more fertility and tillage a crop 
requires the better it is suited to prepare the land for a crop of beets. 
The reported yields average 12.98 tons per acre. An average of 14 tons 
of trimmed beets per acre was obtained by 152 farmers who had grown 
252 acres of beets for sugar manufacture. The average cost of grow¬ 
ing an acre of beets as estimated by 45 farmers is $38.15, and the aver¬ 
age cost per ton, based on 43 estimates, is $3.25. The results of a num¬ 
ber of cooperative fertilizer experiments show that, while in some 
instances the fertilizers applied were very effective, the average increase 
in yield was not so marked. The quality of the beets was not percep¬ 
tibly affected by the application of fertilizers. 

The work at the station comprised distance, tillage, thinning, sub¬ 
soiling, and fertilizer experiments, and variety tests. Beets planted in 
rows 20 in. apart yielded 2 tons per acremore than beets grown in rows 
24 in. apart. In the tillage tests cultivating 5 times gave a better yield 
than cultivating either 4 or 6 times. Beets planted May 11 were thin¬ 
ned June 3, 10, and 17, and yielded 22.3, 23, and 28 tons per acre, 
respectively, for the different dates of thinning. It is concluded that 
when conditions are favorable considerable range may be taken as to 
time of thinning. Subsoiling immediately before planting increased 
tbe yield at tberate of 2.9 tons per acre. The authors recommend that 
when subsoiling is done during the season of planting it be done early 
enough to give ample time for the restoration of capillarity before the 
dry weather of summer. 

Among 9 varieties Kleinwanzlebener gave the largest yield per acre 
and Pitzschke Elite the highest percentage of sugar in the juice. The 
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results of fertilizer experiments indicate that nitrate'of soda applied 
alone is conducive to the growth of large beets of poor quality. 

The average results of the analyses of 496 samples of sugar beets 
grown in 1898 show the following percentages: Solids in the juice, 
18.30; sugar in the juice, 15.29; sugar in the beet, 14.53; and purity, 
83.60. 

Sugar-beet investigations in 1898, L. L. Van Slyke (New Tori' 
State .Sta. BuL 155, pp. 347-373 ).—This bulletin reports the results, of 
experiments with sugar beets undertaken by the station in cooperation 
with IT farmers in 10 different counties. Previous work in this line has 
been reported in a former bulletin (E. S. K., 10, p. 145). The results of the 
cooperative culture experiments for the season are given in the follow¬ 
ing table: 

Results of culture experiments with sugar heels. 



j ■ | 

Yield per: Sugar in j p 
acre. ;! the beet, j 1 ,triTy * 

Weight 
of beets. 

Cost of growing 
beets. 

Value of 
crop per 
acre. 


Per acre. Per ton. 

Minimum. 

Maximum.... i 

Average. j 

Pounds. Per cent . 1 Percent. ! 
8,670 10.1 ; 72.5 j 

58,990 1 8.5 87.3 ! 

26,720 35.5 82.3 ! 

Ounces. ! 
5.o ; 
27.0 
15.7 

$33.34 
108.86 ! 
59.87 ; 

$2.60 
10. 00 
4.50 

$18.42 
95.86 
63.46 


In connection with these cooperative tests, fertilizer experiments were 
carried on to test the effect of fertilizers on the yield, quality, and cost 
of sugar beets. The fertilizer consisted of 1,000 lbs. acid rock, 350 lbs. 
sulphate of potash, 450 lbs. dried blood, and 200 lbs. nitrate of soda, 
and was applied at the rates of 500 and 750 lbs. per acre. The smaller 
application gave an average increase in yield of 3,874 lbs. per acre and 
the larger application an increase of 5,264 lbs. The use of 500 lbs. did 
not affect the sugar content and proved most economical. The heavier 
application caused an average decrease of 0.5 per cent in sugar content. 
The use of fertilizers had little effect upon the purity. 

The 343 samples obtained from 33 counties and analyzed at the sta¬ 
tion gave an average percentage of 14.2 of sugar in the beet with a 
purity of 85. 

Some special investigations were made at the station and also at a 
farm near Fayetteville to study the effect of different amounts of com¬ 
mercial fertilizers and the use of-'20 tons of stable manure per acre. 
The influence of growing beets at different distances in the row was 
also investigated. The fertilizer mixture employed consisted of 200 lbs. 
nitrate of soda, 200 lbs. dried blood, 450 lbs. acid rock, and 150 lbs. sul¬ 
phate of potash. The use of 500,1,000, and 1,500 lbs. of this mixture per 
acre increased the yield, while 2,000 lbs. gave a smaller yield than apply¬ 
ing 1,000 lbs. The sugar content was reduced I per cent by the use of 
each of the 3 smaller applications as compared with beets grown without 
fertilizers.' The smallest application gave the largest profit, and when' 
1,500 lbs. or more were used there was a loss. The results further show 
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that the size of the beets was increased and the purity slightly 
decreased. 

The use of stable manure gave an average increase in yield of 8,720 
lbs. per acre and of 1.5 and 1.6 per cent in sugar content and purity, 
respectively. The beets were decreased an average of 2.75 oz. in 
weight. 

The results of growing beets at different distances in the row show 
that there was an increase in yield, purity, and size of beets as the dis¬ 
tance increased from 6 to 10 in. The variation in the percentage of 
sugar was very small. 

Among a number of varieties of sugar beets investigated Pitzschke 
Elite gave the best returns, yielding at the rate of 43,736 lbs, per acre, 
with a sugar content of 14.2 per cent in the beet and a purity of 84.1. 
Yilmorin French Yery Bieli produced the richest beets, the percentage 
of sugar in the beet being 14.7 and the purity 84.6. Kleinwanzlebener 
beets from seed'grown in Hew York contained 12.7 per cent of sugar, 
with a purity coefficient of 8L.9. 

Sugar-beet investigations in 1898, J. H. Stewart and B. H. 
Hite {West Virginia JSta. BuL 55, pp. 79-93). —This bulletin reports the 
results of cooperative culture experiments with sugar beets in differ¬ 
ent sections of the State. The results of analyses of 125 samples are 
tabulated and popular directions for the culture of the crop are given. 
The average sugar content of the juice in the samples from different 
counties varied from 7.39 to 17.35 per cent and the purity from 57.4 to 
82.2 per cent. 

Experiments with commercial fertilizers were made at the station on 
a series of 9 plats. The results showed considerable variations. Mtrate 
of soda decreased the sugar content and lime decreased both the sugar 
content and the purity. The average analyses of 238 samples grown 
within the State show a sugar content of 13.4 per cent and a purity 
coefficient of 76.7 per cent. 

Report of the agriculturist and horticulturist, A. J. McClatchie ( Arizona Sta , 
Bpi. 189S,pp. 182-lS9,pl .This is a report on the work of the agricultural and 
horticultural department of the station. The cooperative work with sugar beets 
and the experiments with date palms, wheat, cowpeas, and melons at the Phenix 
Substation are briefly discussed. 

Field experiments at Ghent, Belgium, P. de Caluwe (Expose Cult. Exper. Jard. 
Gand, 1896-97, pp. 75, plan 1 ).—This publication is the annual report on experiments 
in progress at the experiment garden of the Province of East Flanders. Fertilizer, 
cul ture, and variety tests with rye, wheat, barley, oats, maize, peas, flax, sugar beets, 
turnips, potatoes, and grasses are reported. Comfrey and saehaline were grown 
experimentally and fertilizer tests were made upon natural meadows. Daily mete¬ 
orological observations for the year beginning October 1,1897, are tabulated. Simi¬ 
lar work has been previously reported (E. S. R., 9, p. 349). 

It was found that injuries to rye due to fertilizing with nitrate of soda were over¬ 
come as the crop reached maturity, provided the injury was not too marked. The 
injury was noticed to affect the yield of straw more than the yield of grain. 

Fifth annual report on field experiments, 1898, D. A. Gilchrist ( Jour. Heading 
Col., England, Sap. 6, pp. $>),~-TMs is a report on the work for the season of 1898 in 
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Berkshire. Dorset, Hampshire, and Oxfordshire, England. The field experiments 
consisted, mainly of fertilizer tests on most of the principal farm crops, including 
grasses in meadows and pastures, wheat, root crops, potatoes, sainfoin, and lueern. 
The effects of manures throughout entire rotations were studied. Suggestions for 
the manuring of various crops and notes on different fertilizing substances are given. 
The results obtained by each experimenter are reported separately but no general 
conclusions, are drawn. 

Alfalfa by irrigation, J. Siiomakbr (Jmer. Farmer Man v (1899), No. 1, pp. 38-40, 
jigs. 2).— A popular article on the subject. 

Arrowroot, A. J. Boyd (Queensland Ayr. Jour., 4 (1899), JSo. 5, pp. 885-889, pi; j ).— 
An article on the culture of arrowroot and the process of obtaining its starch. 

The importance of the selection of varieties and of the condition of the crop 
at harvesting time in the production of barley for brewing purposes, H. Falk- 
exbekg (Centbt Agr. Chem ., 28 (1899), Xo. 4, pp. 264-367).— An abstract of a, lecture 
on this subject by T. Remy, 

Report on tests of smooth brome grass (Bromus inermis), T, L. Lyon (Nebraska 
Sta. Bui. 37, pp. 37-43). — Cooperative experiments with smooth brome grass were 
made by 38 parties in different parts of the State. Brief reports of 29 trials "are 
given. Of these, 13 were favorable, 10 unfavorable, and 6 doubtful. No conclusions 
are drawn. 

The cultivation of broom com, I>. Jones ( Queensland Agr . Jour., 4 (1899), Xo. 6, pp. 
424-426).— Popular suggestions on the culture of broom com in Queensland. A 
number of varieties are described. 

Buckwheat, H. A. Takdent (Queensland Agr. Jour., 4 (1899), Xo. 5, pp. 827-381 , 
fig. 1 ).—A popular article on the culture and uses of buckwheat and its distribution. 

Canaigre, R, H. .Forbes '(Arizona Sta, Rpt. 1898 , pp. 174-178, fig. 1).— Culture 
experiments with canaigre to test the effect of different sorts of seed roots, depths 
of planting, soils, fertilizers, and dates of harvesting on yield were made during the 
season. Tire results, taken as a whole, were contradictory; but data taken from 
what are considered the more reliable portions of the held show that old roots gave 
better yield than new roots, that small.new roots were more productive than large 
new roots, that the yield from the second year harvest was nearly double that from 
the first year harvest, and that the best yield .in the field was produced on the plat 
receiving the nitrate of soda. 

Manual of coffee culture, M. S. Bkrtoni (Rev. Agr. Cien. Apt, Paraguay „ 1 
(1897), Xob. 1, pp. 1-27; 2, pp. 49-74; 4, pp. 143-189; 6, pp. 241-235 ).—This article 
treats in a popular way of coffee culture in Paraguay. 

Hybrid coffee ( Planting Opinion, 4 (1899), Xo. 28, p. 489).— A note on the advan¬ 
tage of hybridizing coffee and the difficulties in the way,of such work. 

Experiments with corn and cotton, H. Benton ( Alabama Canebrake Sta, Rpt. 
1898, pp. 12-15),— Among 1 varieties of corn Wei born Conscience was the most 
prolific. Tests of deep and shallow cultivation for com and cotton did not give con¬ 
clusive results in 1897 and 1898. Among 6 varieties of cotton Truitt gave the best 
returns. Cultivating cotton weekly gave better results than cultivating once every 
2 weeks. A partial report on an experiment with leguminous crops is given, hut no 
conclusions are'drawn. 

Report of the retting of flax by the Doumer-De Swart© process, £, Dixon 
(But [Min. Agr. France ] 18(1899), Xo. 2,pp. 292-296),— This report gives a description 
of the method and the necessary apparatus for this system of retting and points out 
its advantages. A comparison was made of iiax retted by this process and fiat retted 
in the Lys. The Lys retted flax was inferior in fineness, strength, and' color of fiber. 

On the growth and future of flax culture and the flat industry in 'Sweden,' 
a. A. Sellergren (K. LandL AJcad. Mmdh, 88 (1899), Xo. 1, pp. 22-86). ; ‘ , * 

Ginseng (But Bot, Dept. Jamaica, 6 (1899), Xo. 6, pp. 87-89) . —Popular notes on the 
culture, distribution, and market value of ginseng. ; >L \ , 
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Experiments with grasses for lawn, pasture, or hay, H. M. Sessions (Proc . 
Columbus If art Soe., IS (1898), pp. 24-27 ).—Notes are given of two series of experi¬ 
ments with about a dozen species of grasses and clovers, testing their relative value 
for the. above purposes. The first series was conducted at Atlanta, Georgia, and 
the second at Tougaloo, Mississippi. The different grasses are grouped, showing their 
value for lawns, hay, etc. 

On the practical valuation of oats, N. H. Nilsson ( Tidskr. Ian (It man, 20 (1S99), 
Xo. 9, pp. 145-152). 

Experiments in acclimatizing winter oats, Schacht (Dent. Landw. Presse , 26 
(1899), Xo. 45, pp, 515,516 ),—An article containing suggestions on the methods of 
conducting experiments in acclimatizing winter oats. 

Irish potato culture, A. B. McKay (Mississippi Sta. Bui. 54, pp. 8 ).—Popular 
directions are given for the culture of spring and fall croj>s of potatoes. The topics 
discussed are soil, drainage, plowing, subsoiling, fertilizers and their application, 
time and method of planting, cultivation, harvesting, and storing during summer. 
Early Hose, Peerless, Red Triumph, and Beauty of Hebron are considered desirable 
varieties for Mississippi. 

The potato, W. So utter (Queensland Ayr. Jour., 4 (1899), Xo. 5, pp. o32, fir.Jo) .—A 
brief article on potato culture, with several references to its history. 

Profitable potato fertilizing, II, F. H. Hall and \V. H Jordan (Xew York State 
Sta. Bid. 154, popular ed., pp. 4 ).—A brief popular review of Bulletin 154 of the sta¬ 
tion (see p. 233) on commercial fertilizers for potatoes. 

Fertilizer experiments with cereals and potatoes at Lulea chemical plant- 
physiological station, 189 (Afeddel. K. LancLtbr. Styr1398, Xo. 6 , pp. 350-348). 

Root crops (Queensland Ayr. Jour., 4 (1899), Xo. 6, pp. 417, 418 ).—Popular notes 
on the culture of carrots, parsnips, turnips, and beets. 

Sugar-beet experiments, H. Benton (Alabama Canebrake Sta. Iipt. 1898, p. 9 ).— 
“The analysis of the large beets showed only 3.7 per cent of cane sugar, while the 
smaller beets contained 5.1 per cent sugar.” 

Sugar-beet success for the season, F. H. Hall and X^. L. Van Slykk (Xew York 
State Sta . Bui. 155, popular ed., pp. S ).—This is a brief popular review of Bulletin 
155 of the station (*see p. 238). 

Sugar-beet experiments, E. F. Ladd (North Dakota Sta . Bui. 25, pp. 325-827 ).—A 
brief account is given of the sugar-beet work carried on by the station during differ¬ 
ent seasons. In 1838 the analysis of 15 samples grown in the State showed an aver¬ 
age of 14.38 per cent of sugar in the juice and a purity of 79.4. 

Experiments in the growth of sugar-beet root in Great Britain ( Jour. Bd. Ayr. 
[London], 6, Xa. I, pp. 45-55 ).—This article discusses sugar-beet culture in Great 
Britain m 1898 and gives tabulated statements of cooperative experiments carried on 
during the season. The average results of samples analyzed show a sugar content 
of 15,65 per cent in the juice, with a, purity of 85.19. 

The present status of the knowledge of fertilizing for sugar cane in Java, 
J. 1). Kobus ( Orgaan Ver . Oudleer. Bijks. Lmdbouwschool, 11 (1899), No. 132, pp. 111- 
115 ).—A paper on the subject reviewing the experimental work in this line. 

The Florida velvet bean, E. F. Ladd (Norik Dakota ; Sta. Bui. 35, pp. 329, 330 ).— 
A culture test with the Florida velvet bean and an analysis of the plant are 
reported. The plants grew about 18 in. high and were in bloom at the time of"the 
first frost in early autumn. IMas grown under like conditions with the velvet beans 
contained 3.6 per cent of nitrogen in the air-dry substance, while the beans con¬ 
tained 2.57. The author does not consider velvet beaus valuable for North Dakota. 

Wheat culture, M. S. Bertoni- (Per. Ayr. Cun. AplParaguay, 1 (1899), No. 4-5, 
pp. 229-233 ).—A report on variety tests with wheat at Assuncion, Paraguay. 

On the origin and descent of the different kinds of wheat, N. Wills 
(Tidsskr. Xorske Landbr6 (1899), No. 3, pp. 130-137). 

7280—No. 3-4 
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Notes on the milling qualities of the varieties of wheat most commonly 
grown in New South Wales, F. B. Guthrie (Agr. Qaz. New South Wales, 10 

(1899), No. 6, pp. 518-5:25). 

Catch cropping in Scotland, R. P. Weight (Trans. Highland and Agr. Soe , Scot¬ 
land, 5. ser., 11 (1899), pp. 1-39). —This article describes the methods and practical 
advantages of growing- catch crops. Directions are given for growing the following 
crops as catch crops: Italian rye grass, rye, barley, vetches, clovers, rape, mustard, 
kale, cabbage, and white turnips. 

Experiments in acclimatizing foreign plants in Paraguay and Argentina, 
M, S. Bertoni ( Her. Jgr. Cien. Apl., Paraguay, 1 (1899), No. 4-5, pp. 224-229). —The 
experiments are described and tbe results thus far obtained are noted. 

New plants for Paraguay, J. Kribse (Rev. Agr. Cien. Apl., Paraguay, 1 ( 1899), No. 
9-10, pp. 414-422). —The article considers species of Sesamum, Ricinus, Rhus, Csesal- 
pinia, Manihot, Aleurites, Stillingia, and Bassia. 

Plants from dry regions and their culture in Paraguay, J. Kriese (Rev. Agr. 
Cien. Apl., Paraguay, 1 (1899), No. 8, pp. 364-870). —A popular article on the adapta¬ 
tion of certain plants growing in dry regions to the conditions existing in Paraguay. 

Haymaking, P. Wagner (Braunschw. Landio. Ztg., 67 (1899), No. 25, pp. 116-119; 
Ztschr . Landiv. Per. Hessen , 1899, No. 25, pp. $18-820). —A popular article calling atten¬ 
tion to the results that should he obtained in making hay. Methods of haymaking 
are discussed. 

HORTICULTURE. 

Plants starved by excessive feeding, E. Cotjrtois [Bid. Ghambre 
Syndicate Mort. Marakhers Amiens, 1898, Dec J Rev. Hort., 77 (1899), 
Vo. 8, pp. 182,183; Garden, 55(1899), No. 1432,p. 284 ).—A statement of 
the principles of osmosis as exhibited in the living plant cell, and an 
exposition of their economic application in fertilizing plants with liquid 
manures. In order that the endosmotic current may be the stronger 
and more rapid tbe liquid absorbed by tbe roots must be less dense 
than the cell sap. Since cell sap contains about 4 gm. of soluble mat¬ 
ter to the liter, a liquid fertilizer must contain less than that propor¬ 
tion. In practice this amount should not be over 2 to 3 gm. to the liter. 
In respect to the amount of water or liquid manure that should be 
applied to plants, especially in pots, it is stated on the basis of inves- 
tigations that this amount should be one and two-thirds of what the 
plant is able to absorb. 

Tomatoes, cabbage, and onions, 0. L. Newman (Arkansas Sta. 
Bui. 56, pp. 21).— Experiments in transplanting tomatoes are reported. 
Seeds of 10 varieties were sown January 1 £ in. deep in rows 3 in. wide. 
Ten plants of each variety were subjected to different treatments after 
the first rough leaf appeared up to the time they were transferred to 
their permanent place in the field. The treatment of the different lots 
was as follows: 

“ Plat Z.—AThen the third or first rough leaf appeared the pi ants were shifted to oth er 
flats and set I by 1 in. Before they became crowded they were again shifted to flats 
and set 3 by 3 in. Each plant was taken up with its allotted portion of soil. 
When the 3 by 3 in. plants began crowding they were again cut out and shifted to 
quart strawberry boxes, where they remained until transplanted in the field on March 
30. ... In transplanting to the field the plants were not taken from the berry boxes, 
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but set bos and all so that the top of the bos was. 4 in. beneath the surface of the 
ground. ... 

u Plat 8. —The treatment of this lot of plants was identical with those of plat 1 up 
to the time they were transferred to the strawberry boxes. Instead of the berry 
boxes flats 3| in. deep were used, the plants being set 4 by 4 in., where they remained 
until the final transplanting on March 30, when a block of soil 4 by 4 by 3^ in. was 
removed with the plants. The plants were set as were those in the berry boxes, 4 in. 
deeper than they had grown in the flats. . . . 

u Plat 8. —This lot of plants was treated as lots 1 and 2 up to the shift to 3 by 3 in. 
into flats, where they remained until the final transplanting on March 30, when, with 
a 3-in. square of earth, they were set 4 in, deeper than they stood in the fiats. . . . 

u Plat 4.—These plants were shifted to 2-in. pots when the first rough leaf appeared, 
and later to 3-in pots, from which they were transferred to the field on March 30 and 
set so that the top of the ball of earth was 4 in. below the surface of the ground. . . . 

u Plat 5 .—These plants were not disturbed until the final transplanting of March 30. 
They , . . were set 4 in. deeper than they stood in the flats. . . . 

u Plat 6. —These plants were treated the same as fflat 5, except that they were set 
only as deep as they grew in the trays.” 

The results are summarized in the following table: 


Average results of experiments with tomatoes. 



Average 
number 
of fruits 
per plant 
that 1 
ripened 
before 
July 1. i 

Average 
weight i 
per plant. 

| 

Average 
weight of 
tomatoes. 

Average 
weigh t of 
largest 
tomatoes. 

Yield per 
acre in 
bushels— 
50 lbs. to 
bushel. • 

Plat 1.... 

Pounds. 
18.81 
17.61 
18.48 
12.30 
17.39 
13.02 1 

Pounds. 
6.90 
6. 12 
5.82 
3.65 
3.40 
2.26 j 

Ounces. 
.5.85 
5.45 
4.95 
4.61 
3.34 
2. 80 

Ounces. 

10.5 

10.3 

7.5 

6.8 

5.3 

3.9 

Bushels. 
500.94 
444.31 
422.53 
264.99 
246.84 
164.07 

Plat 2. 

Plat 3... 

Plat 4. 

Plat, h . 

Plate... 

AVflrjive i.. .. __ 

16.26 

4. 69 

4.50 

7.38 

340.49 



Plat 1 ripened first and plats 5 and 8 last. The difference in yield 
between plats 1 and 6 is 336.87 bn. per acre, yet the total difference in 
cost of growing the fruit was less than 820 per acre. These results 
indicate that “the productiveness, size, and earliness of the fruit are 
proportionate with the vigor of the young plants and that the vigor 
of the plants is controlled by their early treatment. 77 

Experiments were made in thinning tomatoes to increase the size of 
the fruit. The test was conducted with 2 lots of 25 plants each. In lot 
1, not more than 3 fruits were allowed to remain on 1 cluster, and gen¬ 
erally only 2. The thinning was done when the young tomatoes were 
£ or f in. in diameter. The other lot was not thinned. The total 
weight of fruit per vine was a little less when the fruit was thinned than 
when it was not thinned, but the average weightof a single fruit in the 
former case was 15.82 oz., as against 6.86 oz. in the latter case. In the 
lot that was thinned the weight of the largest single fruit was 18.9 oz.; 
in the lot not thinned, the weight of the largest fruit was 15.56 oz. 
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Experiments were made on the effects of removing tomato fruit dus¬ 
ters upon the weight and quality of the fruit. Forty plants of Mikado 
Were divided into 8 lots of 5 plants each. 

“Plat 1 was restricted to X fruit cluster, plat 2 to 2 fruit clusters, and so on through 
plat 8, which ho re 8 clusters. The leaves of the plants of plat X became very large, 
fleshy, and were in the majority of cases covered with adventitious buds, which 
developed into branches, some of which bore fruit of inferior quality. These adven¬ 
titious buds did not develop until the fruit of the one-cluster plat was well advanced 
toward ripeness. The fruit of plat 1 was practically worthless, but few specimens 
either ripening or coloring uniformly. Several cracked open, and all had an acrid 
or bitter taste and were hard and knotty in places. The fruit of plat 2 was consid¬ 
erably superior to that of plat 1 but partook to a more or less extent of its abnormal 
characteristics. An occasional adventitious branch appeared upon the leaves, and- 
but few of the tomatoes were of good quality. The remainder of the plants bore 
excellent fruit with the exception of plats 7 and 8. These were smaller and more 
irregular in shape than plats 3 to 6, inclusive.” 

Vines bearing 4 and 6 clusters gave the largest yield: those bearing 
3 or 4 clusters gave the largest average weight of individual fruits. 

Tests have been made for 5 years to compare tbe yields of onions 
grown directly from seed with transplanted onions. 

44 The transplanted onions ripened from 2 to 10 days earlier than the 
others and averaged 9£ days earlier. The average of culls was oj- and 
14 per cent in favor of transplanting. The keeping qualities of the two 
lots in the years 1895 and 1896 were slightly in favor of the transplanted 
onions.*’ 

They also yielded on an average throughout the test 18.4 per cent 
more than those not transplanted. * 

Tests of subsoiling light sandy soil are reported. Land that was 
subsoiled to the depth of 18 or 20 in. gave considerably larger yields of 
cabbage, cauliflower, tomatoes, Irish potatoes, eggplant, and corn than 
land not subsoiled. The difference in yields was probably exaggerated 
by the facts that the season was very dry and that the area upon which 
experiments were conducted had probably never before been plowed 4 
in. deep. It is believed, nevertheless, 44 that larger areas of the lighter 
soils of the State would be greatly benefited by subsoiling once in 4 or 
5 years, if the subsoil were left in its original position and not brought 
to the surface.” 

A test of level and ridge culture with cabbage gave results much in 
favor of the former. Tests were made of deep and shallow setting of 
cabbage. The plants were 4 in. high when transplanted. One lot was 
set with the bud just level with the surface of the soil, another no 
deeper than the plants grew in the flats, and a third halfway between. 
The plants that were set with the bud level with the surface of the soil 
produced the largest number and average weight of heads. A test of 
30 varieties of cabbage is reported. 

1 ; 'Theroot killing of nursery stock, E. S. Goer ( Florists ’ Uxehange^ 11 
{1S9P), Ao, £6*, j>. 672).— It is the author’s opinion that in the severe 
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freeze of last winter soil '"'exposure or other unknown conditions were 
generally more potent in determining the amount of damage to fruit 
trees than hardiness of varieties. Trees on sod or poorly cultivated 
ground generally escaped injury more often than those on well-culti¬ 
vated lands, though this was not always the case. The effects of the 
freeze give force to the fact “ that in the breeding of hardy fruit trees 
we have 2 distinct problems in hand, i. e., to produce a hardy top and 
a hardy root to support it.’ 7 It is suggested that seedlings grown from 
various kinds of crabs, like the Virginia, would be preferable for root 
or crown grafting to those of the common apple; and that the Virginia 
crab might be bred in the course of a few generations to come true 
enough from seed for all purposes of grafting. In like manner the 
sand cherry and the wild red cherry should be experimented with as 
stocks for the cherry, and the plum should be confined to American 
stocks. Among the Bubus fruits the Loudon raspberry among the reds 
and the Older among the blacks are mentioned as having established 
claims to remarkable hardiness. 

Referring to the planting of nursery stock injured by freezing, it is 
said that u if only the fibrous roots are killed, the trees may be trans¬ 
planted with as much safety as if no injury had occurred, for the fibrous 
roots are mostly sacrificed in transplanting by our present systems. 77 

Notes on plum culture, 0. S. Crandall (Colorado Sta. Bid. 50, 
pp. 48 , pis. 9). —This bulletin is a general treatise on plum culture. 
Sj ecifically the topics treated are as follows: Derivation and distribu¬ 
tion of our plums, propagation of the plum, pruning, soils, irrigation, 
distance of planting, arrangement of varieties for cross pollination, and 
self-fertility of plums. 

Contrary to the common practice of setting trees 15 by 15 ft., a dis¬ 
tance of 15 by 20 ft., or even 20 by 20 ft. is recommended. The best- 
formed trees in tbe station orchard are those headed 30 to 36 in. from 
the ground. As a preventive against frost cracks the station has found 
wrapping with burlap effective and inexpensive. 

Observations were made on the blossoming season of plums in Colo¬ 
rado, and a chart was constructed for the station orchard of 56 varieties. 
A comparative study was made of the blossoming seasons, as shown 
by this chart and the chart constructed for the latitude of Denton, 
Maryland, by the Vermont Station (E, S. R., 9, p. 839). The*latitude of 
Denton is nearly the same as that of Colorado Springs, but differences 
iu altitude and climate make a considerable difference in the season of 
growth. 

“The two striking differences Between the Maryland and Colorado tables are in 
the commencement of blooming, and. in the length of the periods. Variations in 
climate would lead us to expect differences in the commencement of blooming. This 
difference here appears as 17 days, and it is probable that variations in seasons might 
either increase or diminish this. The variation in length of period is extreme. The 
shortest period recorded in the Maryland table is 2 days. Our shortest is 12 days. 
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The longest periods are 7 days in Maryland and 31 days in Colorado. The great 
length of the periods observed here may in part be accounted for by the -weather 
conditions prevailing at the time. It will be observed that 11 varieties began bloom¬ 
ing on April 30, and that 9 varieties began on May 7, none opening in the interval. 
This is directly attributable to a storm which prevailed between these dates.” 

Ill the study of the self-fertility of plums, 629 flower buds, represent¬ 
ing 40 varieties, were covered with paper sacks. When the flowers had 
opened and the stigmas were viscid each stigma was copiously covered 
with pollen, either from the same flower or another flower of the same 
cluster. The pollen was in good condition. An examination June 6 
showed 113 apparently well-formed fruits, or 17.94 per cent, and 105 
imperfect fruits, or 16.69 per cent. June 23 there remained hut 6 fruits, 
or less than 1 per cent. 

Again, 699 flower buds,* representing 41 varieties, were covered but 
not hand pollinated. June 6 there were 123 well-formed fruits or 14.73 
per cent and 129 imperfect fruits, or 15.59 per cent. June 23 the num¬ 
ber of fruits remaining was 7, or about 1 per cent. u In final results, 
then, there is a remarkably close agreement between the 2 sets. The 
natural conclusion is that the infertility did not lie in the failure of the 
stigmas to receive the pollen, but must be looked for either in an 
inherent antipathy which the plant has for its own pollen or in some 
outside influences.” Definite conclusions can not be satisfactorily 
drawn because the 44 June drop” was very heavy from all the trees. 

Popular notes are given on the powdery mildew of the plum and 
cherry (Podosphcera oxyacanthce ), black knot (. Ploicrightia morbosa ), 
plum pockets (J Exoaseus pruni ), and a blight disease, the nature of 
which was not well understood. Descriptive notes are given on a 
number of varieties. 

Strawberries, S. M. Embry (Montana Sta . Bui. 16 , pp 69-82). —A 
test was made to determine the practicability of maintaining the pro¬ 
ductiveness of berry plants at a profitable point after the second year. 
Fifty-eight varieties were set in the spring of 1895. After fruiting in 
1896 the beds were thoroughly cultivated, irrigated, and mulched in 
the winter. The yields of each variety for 1896 and 1897 are tabulated. 
With all but 5 varieties the second crop was heavier than the first, the 
average gain, excluding the varieties that showed a decrease, being lOf 
lbs. to 25 plants. The very free irrigation employed did not, however, 
appear to have a favorable effect on the flavor of the fruit. 

Ten days after the occurrence of a white frost observations were 
made on the extent of the damage. Varieties differed much in Jmrdi 
ness, the number of injured plants varying from zero in the case of 
Bisel, Crescent, Gen. Putnam, Princeton Chief, Parker Earle, Robinson, 
Stevens, Shuster Gem, and Warfield, to 12 per cent of Columbian, with 
an average of 4 per cent for all varieties that had suffered injury. The 
extent of damage did not appear to be correlated with the blossoming 
period. 
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In tills connection a microscopic study was made by tbe station 
biologist, E. V. Wilcox, to determine whether there is any recognizable 
variation in the anatomical characters of strawberries to account for 
the physiological differences. Some anatomical differences were dis¬ 
covered, but not enough on which to base a safe conclusion. u There is 
not a question of doubt but that there is a vast difference in the makeup 
of the different varieties of strawberry blooms and fruits in respect to 
frost resistance/ 

On the influence of the removal of the runners of strawberry 
plants upon their fertility, U. Dameer ( Gard, Ghron,, 3, ser., 25 
(1899), No, 641, pp. 217,218 ),—A report on an experiment mad© by Mr. 
Duerkoptf to decide whether it is better to remove runners as often as 
possible or not until after fruiting. Fifty Sharpless strawberries were 
planted in each of 6 rows. “At the beginning of September, when the 
plants began to grow, the runners of all the plants were cut off. From 
this date, September 5, the plants of row 1 were deprived of their run¬ 
ners weekly, . . . those of row 2 fortnightly, . . . those of row 3 every 
third week, . . . and so forth, each following row being treated a week 
later. ... On October 17,1897, the experiment was interrupted, as no 
more new stolons or runners were formed. At the beginning of June, 
1898, the first new runners appeared. On June 5, 1898, the stolons of 
all plants were removed. Then the plants in the single rows were cul¬ 
tivated in the same manner as during the previous year until June 19. 
During the week, from June 19 till 25, the number of leaves, fruiting 
stalks, and fruits of each of the 300 plants were counted/ The result 
was as follows: 


Effect of removing runners of strawberry plants. 


Row. 

Runners removed. 

Number of following 
parts in each row 
June 19-25. 

Average number of fol¬ 
lowing parts produced 
by each plant. 

Number and per cent of 
ripe fruits June 21. 

Leaves. 

Fruit¬ 

ing 

stalks. 

Fruits. 

Leaves. 

Fruit¬ 

ing 

stalks. 

Fruits. 

Whole 

number 

fruits. 

No. ripe 
fruits. 

Per cent 
ripe 
fruits. 

1 

Weekly. 

1,175 

177 

916 

23.50 

3.54 

18.32 

916 

53 

5.78 

2 

Fortnightly. 

1,137 

159 

841 

22. 74 

3.18 

16.82 

841 

59 

7.01 

3 

Every 3 weeks... 

1,139 

107 

800 

22. 78 

3.34 

17.20 

860 

36 

4.18 

4 

Every 4 weeks 

1, 009 

127 

628 

20.18 

2.54 

12. 56 

628 

55 

8.75 

5 

Every 5 weeks... 

970 

105 

618 

19.40 

2.10 

12.36 

618 

78 

12.62 

6 

Every 6 weeks... 

928 i 

73 

482 

18.56 

1.46 

9.64 

482 

54 

11.20 


Except as to row 3, the results show that the number of fruits is 
increased by removing the stolons as often as possible. The time of 
ripening, however, is delayed by the operation. As to row 3 the 
experimenter thinks that some peculiarities in the soil may have 
influenced the result. 

1 The grape, R. H. Price and H. Ness (Texas Sta. Bui 48, pp. 1145- 
1176, figs, 8, pis, 11 ).—The first part of this bulletin treats of experi¬ 
mental work, and comprises classification, descriptive notes on 205 
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varieties, and recommendations. The varietal descriptions include 
date of bloom in the station vineyard, condition of stamens, whether 
erect or re-curved, date of ripening, and average yield per vine. Con¬ 
siderable care is taken to give the specific race of each variety to aid 
in the scientific selection of sorts. “ Certain racial types and certain 
species are being found to be best adapted to certain isothermal, 
lines. , . . No variety with any great amount of Labrnsca blood has 
stood our climate successfully. On the other hand, those varieties pos¬ 
sessing Lhieeeumii and Bourquiniana blood have stood the climate 
remarkably well. Nearly all varieties with much Yinifera blood are 
about dead.” 

The classification presented is that of Munson as modified by Bailey, 
with a few alterations by the present authors. The following varieties 
have done well at the station: u As table grapes, Brilliant, Bailey, 
Delaware, Draent, Duchess, Golden Gem, Gold Coin, Green Mountain, 
and Herbert. The following are wine grapes of much promise: Amer¬ 
ica, Catawba, Berbemont, Hermann, Le Noir, and Airs. Munson. 7 ’ 

The second part of the- bulletin treats of propagation and cultivation. 
Notes are given on the following diseases and insect enemies of the 
grape, with preventive or remedial measures: Black rot, brown rot, 
anthracnose, root rot, grape-leaf blight, grape-leaf folder, grape-leaf 
hopper, and grape berry moth. 

Self-fertility of the grape, S. A. Beach (Netc Fork State Sta. Bid 
157,p]}. 395-441, figs. 3,pis. 5 ).—This bulletin is a full report to date on 
work already noted (E„ S. E., 6, p. 46; 8, p. 601). Tests of self-fertility 
have now been made with 169 varieties. 

A feature of the work not heretofore reported is an attempt to deter¬ 
mine whether environment may modify self-fertility. Several varieties 
which had been previously tested at the station were tested again in 
two other localities. Some showed a little difference in the degree of 
self-fertility, while others gave practically identical results. Tests 
made in different localities showed somewhat greater differences. 
Varieties of similar sorts tested different seasons showed a like degree 
of fertility in the majority of cases. Barely was the degree of variation 
marked. It is inferred from these results that variable sorts would 
differ in self-fertility in different parts of the same vineyard. 

In regard to the author’s previously published lists of self fertile, 
imperfectly self-fertile, and seif sterile grapes, the question lias' arisen 
whether the variation in the degree of self fertility in some varieties is 
sufficiently great to make such a classification unreliable. A compari¬ 
son of the present classification and previous ones shows that while 
some varieties have been transferred from one list to another, in the 
majority of cases the results have been practically similar with the 
same variety in different seasons and different localities. Variations 
in self fertility were In no case sufficient to be of cultural importance. 

Changes 1 from one class to a widely different one are not to be 
expected.” 
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To assist in tlie selection of varieties tor cross pollination, observa¬ 
tions were made on the blossoming seasons of the varieties in the sta¬ 
tion vineyard. The data are tabulated for the years 1892 to 1898, 
inclusive. Vulpina (Riparia) is the first species to come into bloom, 
followed by Aestivalis and Labrusea successively, with Lincecumii and 
other southwestern species last. 

An attempt was made to determine the causes of self-sterility in the 
grape. In nearly all the varieties under experiment the discharge of 
pollen from the anthers was observed: hence in these cases self-ste¬ 
rility could not be clue to an insufficient supply of pollen. Self-pollina¬ 
tion takes place in varieties having long stamens, since most of such, 
though not all, are self-fertile. But, as has been previously reported, 
all varieties having short stamens are self-sterile or nearly so. Since 
in this case also fruits are sometimes formed, it is concluded that self- 
pollination of sliorfc'Stamened varieties also takes place; hence self-ste¬ 
rility is not doe to lack of self-pollination but to self-fertilization. Three 
explanations are suggested for the fact of nonfertilization: 

“ First, the stigma may not be receptive when the pollen is discharged and the 
pollen may perish betoe the tubes enter the stigma ; or second, either the pollen 
or the pistils may be imperfectly developed; or third, the pollen may he incapable 
of fertilizing a pistil of its own variety because of alack of affinity between the 
two. . . . 

“The evidence that self-sterility in general is due neither to defective pollen nor 
to defective pistils may he summarized as follows: Pollen is formed abundantly. 
Pollen retains its vitality till long after the pistil should become receptive. Pollen 
of self-sterile grapes iwny successfully fertilize other grapes. Pistils of self-sterile 
grapes are usually well developed. They develop no fruit when cross pollinated, 

“In view of the following considerations, the most satisfactory explanation of 
self-sterility which can. be presented appears to be that with self-sterile grapes there 
is a lack of affinity between the pollen and the pistils of the same variety. Nearly 
all of the self-sterile lUfc and of the list of varieties which give very imperfect self- 
fertilized clusters ere known to he hybrids. Possibly all are hybrids. Self-sterility 
is often found among plant hybrids. 

Referring to the reliability of the method of testing self-fertility by 
covering the clusters, the author states that “out of 169 cultivated 
varieties of the grape which have been tested here by this method, 103 
produce on the average marketable clusters when tlie blossoms are 
covered.” Further discussion of the pollination of the grape is reserved 
for a future report. 

Plant individualism L. F. Kinney ( Proe. Soc. Prom. Ayr. Sci., IS98,pp. 144.-149), — 
Attention is called to the importance of considering the individualism of the plant 
and its peculiarities as factors in gardening'experiments and in teaching horticulture. 

Miscellaneous analyses, G. S. Jenman and J. B. Harrison ( Mpt . Agl . Work Pot 
Gard . [British GitUtwi], 3893-1895, pp. 121-137 ).—Analyses are reported of fresh kola 
nuts, local-grown Irish potatoes, Calathea allouya , slippery call ala, caterpillar and 
Indian cal! a his, pumpkins, unripe ochroes, white and red Mandnra beans, purple- 
flowered and podded Boaavis beans, Seshania cegyptiaoa } and the fruit of the calabash 
free. ’ 

Spontaneous hybrids of hardy plants, C. W. Don ( Gard . Chron ., 3. ser., 25 (1899), 
Ms . 636, p. 150; 637, f „ 148; 638, pp. 164, 165; & £10; 644, pp. 259,260; 645, pp. 

276,277 ).—Notes on a number of hybrids. 
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RecipttwU influence of stock and scion, T. J. Burrill (Tram. Illinois Wort. Soc. 

1898, pp. B£h'r'2). _A review of the present conflicting opinions as to the reciprocal 

action of *6'to.ck and scion. The article includes translations of parts of articles by 
L. Bank] m the creation of new varieties hy graftage 1 and on the amelioration of 
the wtl (1 wrot hy grafting it on the cultivated carrot. 2 

The flavor in fruit ( Garden, 56 ( 1899 ), No. 1444, p. 65).—A. gardener's notes on 
variations of flavor in a number of sorts of fruit under different conditions of culture. 

Peat as admit preservative (Jour. A<jr. and Ind. South Australia, 2 (1899), No* 11, pp. 
887, 925), —Che antiseptic properties of peat have recently been utilized by European 
fruit grower for the preservation of fruit. The fruit is merely buried in the peat 
without wrapping in paper. Apples and pears acquire no taste from it and keep for 
many not oaths. One hundred pounds of fruit require about 10 lbs. of dried peat, 
drapes and lemons were preserved in the same way with excellent results. 

The useiof chemical fertilizers in horticulture, Omnts ( MoniL Wort, .1399, May 
10, p. 108; JH)s. in Jour. Soc. Nat. Sort. France, 3. ser., 21 (2899), pp. 454, 455). —It is 
stated tbrt vhile barnyard manure must remain the fundamental fertilizer for the 
garden, it s use is advantageously supplemented with a quick-acting and very 
assimilable fertilizer, according to the peculiar requirements of the particular 
kind of plyufct. 

"Vegetable cultivated for their leaves, as salad plants and cabbage, require espe¬ 
cially nitrogen and phosphoric acid. In addition to the usual fertilizers, salad 
plants may' Advantageously receive 1.5 kg. of nitrate of soda and 2 kg. of super¬ 
phosphate pi&r are. For cabbage these amounts should be doubled. Vegetables, 
cultivated Tor their roots do well on the same fertilizers as cabbages, to which 
should be .aided, however, 1 or 2 kg. of muriate or sulphate of potash, according to 
the nature *)f the soil. Leguminous vegetables should not receive any barnyard 
manure. Ima well-arranged system of culture they come at the end of a rotation. 
They da w%ll on mineral fertilizers, and may receive per are from 3 to 5 kg. of 
Thomas alta*£or superphosphate of lime and 2 kg. of muriate or sulphate of potash. 
Bulbous ami tuberous vegetables may receive a supplementary dressing of 2 kg. of 
nitrate af ssfofia, 3 kg. of superphosphate, and 1 kg. sulphate of potash per are. 

The vegetable garden, G. H. Greathouse ( U. S. Dept. Ayr., Farmers 9 Bui. 94, pp.24, 
figs. 8)* —Tb§ bulletin contains suggestions for the cultivation,of the kitchen garden, 
and specific] cultural directions for the most common vegetables. 

Vegetable tests for 1898, L. B. Taft et al. ( Michigan Sta, Bui. 170, pp. 251-283). — 
Tests of and. descriptive notes on numerous varieties of bush beans, pole beans, cab¬ 
bage, caulSSower, kale, kokl-rabi, cucumbers, lettuce, onions, peasj potatoes, 
xadislies, sv &et corn, and tomatoes. Tests have been made of various materials as 
preventives of the scab upon potatoes. The materials used were chlorid of lime, 
formaldehyde gas, formalin solution, lysol solution, carbolic-acid solution, chlorin 
gas, and c orrosive sublimate. Potatoes soaked 2 hours in per cent formalin solu¬ 
tion or & hem in corrosive sublimate gave best results. 

Cultures of string beans, H. Theulier fils (Rev. Sort., 71 (1899), No. 10,pp. 240,241; 
Garde®, 5$ 4*1899), No. 1438, p. 401 ).—Detailed cultural directions in which the reason 
is given fan‘each operation. 

Cultures of the ginger plant, G. Landes (Rev. Cult. Coloniales , 4 (1899), No. 31, 
pp. 351-3(7®) /—An article treating the subject from the cultural and commercial 
points «of vww. 

Etymoka&y of the word haricot (Jour. Soc. Nat. Sort, France, 3. ser., 21 (1899), 
p. 420). —A French scholar believes that he has proven that the words haricot, 
tomato* caicfoo, and avocado, the derivation of which have been hitherto unknown, 
are only t&swsliterations of the words which were used in am ancient American dia¬ 
lect to designate these vegetables. It is believed that this etymology furnishes a 
new proof «o;f the American origin of FKaseolas vulgaris. 


* Compt. Bend. Acad. Sci. Paris, 118 (1894), No. 18* pp. 992-995. 
Ctompt. Bend. Acad. Sci. Paris, 127 (1898), No. 2, pp. 133-135. 
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Autumn vs. spring-sown onions, Gr. MacKinlay ( Gard. Ckron 3. ser., £5 (1899), 
No. 633 3 pp- 92, 93, jig. 1). —In the summer and early fall of tlie very dry season of 

1898, spring-sown onions were more- or less attacked by maggots and mildew, against 
whieli remedies were of little avail. The attack was worse on spring-sown onions 
than on those that were sown in autumn and transplanted. This is attributed to 
the fact that the transplanted onions had become better established. 

Winter turnips, J. Rudolph (Rev. Sort., 71 (1899), No. 14, pp. 389-341, figs. 4'p— 
Notes on culture and classification and descriptions of varieties. 

Licorice (. Pacific Rural Ft ess, 37 ( 1899), No. 24, p. 371) .—Historical and cultural 
notes. 

Cultivation of the vanilla bean in Mexico, A. B. Jones (U. S. Consular Rpts 

1899 , No*2M, pp. 151-155). —Cultural and commercial notes. 

Vanilla {Queensland A<jr. Jour., 4 (1899), No. 6, pp. 477-483, figs. 4). —Notes on the 
culture of the plant and the preparation of the pod for market. The subject of 
pollination is treated at some length. 

Variety tests of fruits and vegetables, H. Benton (Alabama Canebrake Sta. lipi. 
1898, pp. 4-8, 10-12). —Reports tests of 52 varieties of watermelons and 56 varieties 
of cantaloupes grown from seed imported from Russia by this Department. Most of 
the watermelons are classed as poor and the larger part of the cantaloupes died. 
Of'those that lived only 3 are classed as good. Notes are also given on Russian vari¬ 
eties of maize, pumpkins, smooth brome grass, turnip, sunflower, and cabbage. 
Notes are given on 25 varieties of strawberries. Lady Thompson, Hoffman, Mary, 
and Darling are classed as very prolific. Variety tests of tomatoes are also reported. 

Nursery hints, L. C. Corbett (West Virginia Sta . Bui. 54, pp. 143-175, figs. S3). — 
Popular rotes on the propagation of plants by natural processes, by cuttings, layers, 
grafts, and buds, together with hints on pruning. 

Guide to fruit culture, A, Bn EDEN (Leitfaden fiir den Obstbav. Vienna: W. Frick, 
1898, pp . 78, Jigs . 43). —A practical work on fruit culture based on the underlying 
principles. 

Fruits of Ontario, L. ‘WoOLTEKTON (Toronto: Ontario Dept. Agr., 1898, pp. 95, figs. 
160).— Carefully prepared original descriptions and illustrations of a considerable 
number of varieties of apples, cherries, currants, gooseberries, grapes, pears, t 
peaches, strawberries, and quinces cultivated in Ontario. 

The experiment orchard, S. M. Emery (Montana Sta. Bui. 16, pp. 82-89). —Notes 
are given on fruit stocks for Montana. Transcendent and Virginia crabs are recom¬ 
mended. Trees are protected in winter by wrapping the stems from the ground to 
the crotches with newspapers. A list of varieties of apples, pears, crabs, cherries, 
apricots, plums, and prunes set in the station orchard is given showing the number 
set and the number still living. Currants did well at the station hut gooseberries, 
dewberries, and blackberries were a failure. 

Dwarf fruit trees, F. Boulon (. Florists 9 Exchange, 11 (1899), No. 25, p. 655, figs. 3). — 
Dwarf fruit trees are stated to have certain advantages over high trees: * 1 \ 1) A large 
number can be grown in very limited space; (2) the cultivation of vegetables and 
flowers near them can be accomplished without fear of shade; (3) they produce 
beautiful and excellent fruits; (4) they are an ornament to the vegetable garden ; 
(5) they hare the advantage of resisting the winds of autumn which cause the fruit 
of high trees to fall before maturity. 

Manuring fruit trees in Holstein (Gard. Chron., 3. ser., 25 (1899), No. 650, p. 
381). —Every other winter a few holes are dug in the ground about 4 or 5 ft. from 
the trunk: of the tree and about 1 ft. deep, or closer and shallower in the case of 
small trees, and filled with liquid manure about four times during the winter months. 
The trees are said to produce excellent fruit in abundance without any cultivation. 

Hardiness of peaches, L. C. Corbett (Amer. Gard., 20 (1899), No. 239, p. 512). — 
The authoris observations have led him to the conclusion that age, exposure, and 
soil conditions are greater factors in determining what is called hardiness in the 
peach tree than varietal difference, provided they belong to the same races. It is 
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believed that young trees and old trees are less able to stand cold than those in their 
prune. 

Frozen trees and their treatment, L. R. Taft ( Michigan Sta. Spec. Bui. 11, pp. 4).— 
Notes on the injuries to fruit trees and grapes in Michigan during the extreme cold 
of last winter and suggestions for their treatment. Notes are given on spraying for 
leaf curl. An experiment was made to determine the best time tor making the appli¬ 
cation. Trees sprayed in March showed little or no signs,of the disease, while those 
not sprayed until the latter part of April were seriously injured. 

Some effects of last winter on nurseries and orchards in Iowa, J. Craig (Gar¬ 
dening, 7 {1899), No. 163, pp. £94, 395). —Notes on the hardiness of the various com¬ 
mon orchard fruits and fruit stocks in Iowa. Much of the injury is believed to be 
due to root killing. The conditions which cause root killing are stated to be severe 
freezing on bare ground unprotected by vegetation or snow. The branches may 
throw out leaves and bear blossoms, but after exhausting the stored food in the buds 
and twigs wither and die with the entire tree. 

Resistance of blossoms of different varieties of peaches to frost, J. T. Bogus: 
{Pacific Rural Press , 57 {1899), No. 34, p. 370). —It is believed that varieties with 
small, partly closed dowers escape frosts which make the large wide-open blooms 
infertile. Observations are not yet conclusive. 

Stone splitting in peaches ( Garden , 56 {1899), No. 1443, p. 35).— This undesirable 
trait is said to be more frequently observed in some varieties than others, and is due 
generally to faulty cultivation. Too rapid growth of trees at the ripening period is 
one of the principal causes. Root pruning and applications of lime to the soil will 
correct the trouble to some extent. , 

Judging or scoring fruits, W. R. Lazenby {Proc. Soc. Prom. Ayr. ScL, 1898, pp. 
156-161). —A discussion of the ideal qualities of the apple for commercial purposes 
and scale of points for judging the fruit of the apple, grape, strawberry, .and 
tomato. 

The cultivation of the olive, A. K. Rollov ( Tifiis, 1899, pp. Ill + 64; rev. in Selslc. 
Khoz. i Lyesov., 193 {1899), Mar., pp. 703, 70S). 

Kakis, A. de Bosredon {Prog. Agr. et Fit. {Pd. L’E&t), 30 {1899), No. IS, pp. 
546-550, figs. 3; 19, pp. 579-584, figs. 3; 30, pp. 610-613, figs. 3). —A full discussion of 
the subject, comprising botanical and pomologieal descriptions, use as a decorative 
plant, descriptions of 22 varieties, and detailed cultural directions. 

Loquats in California ( Pacific Rural Press, 57 {1899), No 34, p. 369, fig. 1). —Notes 
on the work of a specialist in the improvement of this fruit. Advance is .considered 
the best variety and notes are given on it. 

Notes from the South Haven Substation, L. R. Taft and T. T, Lyon ( Michigan 
Sta. Bui. 169, pp. 141-350). —Y ar ^ e ^y tests with varietal notes are reported of a large 
number of strawberries, red raspberries, blackberries, currants, gooseberries, grapes, 
apples, cherries, peaches, pears, and plums. The wineberry, Japanese in ay berry, 
Loganberry, and strawberry-raspberry are reported on unfavorably. The last named 
“bids fair to become a troublesome weed and, as it has no value, its introduction 
should be discouraged.” 

Among the more productive varieties of strawberries were Acme, Arkansas Trav¬ 
eler, Aroma, Arrow, Auburn, Avery, Beauty, Bickle, Bouncer, Bubach No. 5, Crescent, 
Daisy, Fountain, Giant, Greenville, Haverlaud, Irene, Isabel, Ivnight, Lehigh, Leroy, 
Lincoln, Little No. 42, Longfield, Orange Co., Princeton, Shawnee, Sherman, Shyster, 
Smith, Stahelin, Star, Tennessee, Wood, and Woolverton. 

Among the more productive of the red raspberries were Brandywine, Church, 
Cnthbert, Early King, Golden Queen, Hansel], Kenyon, Loudon, Marlboro, Miller, 
Reeder, Thwack, and Turner. 

Bush fruits for 1898, L. R. Taft et al, {Michigan Sta. Bui. 171, pp. 385-390).— 
Tests and descriptive notes on a number of varieties of blackberries, raspberries, 
and gTapes. 
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Strawberries for market, J. Dwyer (Amer. Gard.,20 (1899), No. 225, pp. 449 , 450).— 
Notes on the varieties that a commercial gardener has found most profitable for 
market purposes. The varieties are: Michel Early, Lovett Early, Marshall, Win. 
Belt, Brandywine, Parker Earle, and Gandy. Any of these sorts can be shipped a 
distance of 150 miles and arrive at their destination in good condition. 

Grapes, J. S. Moore ( Mississippi Sta. Bui. 50,pp. 22). —A popular bulletin on grape 
culture. A large number of varieties are described. The following varieties, given 
in the order of maturity, arc recommended: Shipping list. —Champion, Ives, Perkins, 
Niagara, Delaware, Bindley, Concord. Hilgard, Moench. Table or local market. —Per¬ 
kins, Niagara, Delaware, Agawam, Brighton, Bindley, Concord, Hilgard, and Moench. 
Sacking did well with most varieties at the station and is recommended. 

The preparatory work in grapevine culture, Dal Paiz (ScL Amer . Sup., 48 (1899), 
No. 1228,pp. 19690, 19691, jigs. 10). —An article treating of the operations preceding 
planting, as drainage, terracing, trenching, and methods of plowing. 

Why some grapes fail to fruit, F. H. Hall and S. A. Beach (New York State Sta. 
Bui. 157, popular ed., pp. 8, Jigs. 2, pi. 1). —A popular edition of Bulletin 157 (see p. 
248), In this edition a large number of varieties are grouped according to their blos¬ 
soming period to aid in the selection of varieties for cross poilination. 
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Report of the "botanist, J. W. Toumey (Arizona Sta. Rpt . 18,98, pp. 
lf)0-169 , figs. ,2 ).—Considerable attention lias been paid to the date 
palm in southern Arizona (E. S. Ii., 10, p. 851). The author’s conclusion 
is that in certain portions of southern Arizona the cultivation of the 
date fruit can be profitably carried on. 

Some 3 years ago the author’s attention was directed to an alfalfa 
field where the plants were dying in spots in various parts of the field. 
The following year the disease became so bad that the field was plowed 
and part of it set with nursery stock, while;another portion of the field 
was planted in tobacco. AJbout 7 months after the nursery stock was 
planted a large portion of it, without reference to variety, began to 
die, and the disease made such progress that it became necessary 
to destroy all the plants. The tobacco was uninjured. Many other 
fields have been similarly affected throughout southern Arizona, and, in 
addition to alfalfa, in some localities apples, peaches, apricots, almonds, 
many small fruits, and a great variety of ornamental trees and slmibs 
are attacked. 

The cause of the disease is attributed to a common root-rot fungus 
{Ozonium auricomum). An examination of affected alfalfa fields in Salt 
River Valley showed that the fungus was most abundant on the lower 
portion of the roots and extended to within 2 or 3 in. of the surface. 
As the disease spreads by contact, it is recommended that a trench be 
dug around all regions of contagion. The recent serious injury from 
this disease has called for more extended investigation, which is now 
in progress. .... . . 

Several times during the past 2 years the author’s attention has been 
drawn to a number of fruit trees dying frorb no apparent cause, death 
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occurring soon after tlie trees come into full foliage. The injury is indi¬ 
cated by the leaves turning brown and curling up, and as it- progresses 
the leaves become dry and finally fall away. The peculiar curling tend¬ 
ency is quite characteristic of sunburn and is in itself sufficient to 
enable anyone to recognize it. The cause of the sunburn is said to be 
the inability of the leaves to secure sufficient water to meet the demands 
of rapid transpiration. All plants that have been weakened from any 
cause whatever are most subject to sunburn, while trees with a good 
root system, well fed, and having a good water supply in well-aerated 
soils are able to stand extremes which would kill other trees not 
growing under these favorable conditions. Grown knot and a lack of 
nitrogen, which is so apparent in many of the soils of Arizona, would 
also weaken trees and make them liable to sunburn. 

Notes are given on the care of fruit trees, with instructions for 
supplying the deficiency in nitrogen, cultivation, etc. 

Sour clover, crimson clover, alsike clover, burr clover, Bokhara clover, 
sainfoin, Japanese clover, and cowpeas were tested for green manuring, 
being grown under as similar conditions of soil and moisture as could 
be obtained. The ones coming nearest to the requirements were sour 
clover, crimson clover, Bokhara clover, and cowpeas. The latter, how¬ 
ever, are not suited for winter growing. To this list should b© added 
alfalfa, which is a most valuable forage plant and under most 
circumstances the best suited for green manuring purposes. 

Anthraenose of beans, E. Gao (Extrait Gompt. Bend. Assoc . Franc. 
Avane. ScL 1898, pp. 389-391 ).—This disease, which is due to Golleto - 
trichum lindemuihianum , is said to b© quite common in the United 
States, England, and Germany, and to have been lately observed in 
France. The author reports having recognized it in at least 20 varie¬ 
ties of cultivated beans. In some cases lie found from 5 to 18 per cent 
of the beans diseased. In some experiments conducted in 1897 the 
anthraenose reduced the yield of beans in 2 cases to only 8 and Ou¬ 
tlines the amount of the seed, while sound seed produced from 100 to 
120 fold. 

A number ©f investigations of the author are briefly reported upon, 
from which he concludes that the value of seed is greatly depreciated 
by the presence of the fungus. The specific weight is reduced from 3 
to 5 per cent and a great many of the seeds lose the power to germinate. 

Some pot experiments are briefly reviewed, in which the effect of 
infested soil and of diseased seed in propagating the disease are shown. 
Plat experiments conducted in the same line gave similar results. The 
author recommends that seed be carefully selected before planting, as a 
means of greatly reducing the disease. By following out this sugges¬ 
tion and spraying with Bordeaux mixture the bean anthraenose could 
probably be held in subjection. 

Experiments on fliiger-and-toe (club root) of swedes (Bd. Agr . 
[London] Rpt. Agr. Ed. Great Britain , 1897-98 , pp. 89-93 ).—A report is 
given of a number of experiments on the effect of soil treatment with 
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caustic lime, copper sulphate, gas lime, bleaching powder, chalk, and 
basic slag for the prevention of the club root, due to Plasmodiophom 
brassicce. The results show that the sulphate of copper and bleaching 
powder were of little value, while the caustic lime, chalk, and gas lime, 
when thoroughly mixed with the surface soil, tend to greatly prevent 
. the disease. It also appears that the lime should be applied to the soil a 
considerable time before swedes or turnips are grown. Basic slag had 
but a slight effect in checking the disease. Where this disease is preva¬ 
lent all manure produced from affected roots should be applied to 
parts of the farm where turnips and allied crops are not grown; and 
in severe cases the growing of such crops should be entirely discon¬ 
tinued for a number of years, gradually restoring the soil by careful 
dressing with some form of lime. 

Phytophthora infestans as a cause of potato rot, L. Hecke 
(Jour. Landw46 (1898), Nos. 1, pp. 71-74 ; 2,pp. 97-142, pis. 2 ).—The 
author states that Phytophthora infestans is an indirect cause of potato 
rot, and while a rot of the tubers always follows an attack of this 
fungus, yet it can not be considered as the immediate cause. Clostri¬ 
dium butyrieum is reported as parasitic on the potato. 

The life history of P. infestans is re* lewed at considerable length and 
the effect of dry weather on the development of the conidia is shown. 
The different methods of dissemination are discussed, the principal 
ones being insects and winds.' 

Experiments were conducted for the prevention of the disease, and 
f it was found that fertilizers which increased the nitrogen content of 
the tubers rendered them more resistant to the rot. Fungicides were 
also successfully employed. 

The relation between starch content of potatoes and their 
diseases, Eckenbrecher (Berlin: P. Parey, 1898, pp. 34; abs. in 
Ztschr. Pflanzenkrank, 9 (1899), No. 3, pp. 187,188 ).—Investigations are 
reported on the resistance of 11 varieties of potatoes to potato rot. It 
is claimed the liability to disease decreases with the increase in starch 
content. The greatest amount of disease, 7.7 per cent, was found in 
1897 in a variety containing 17.7 per cent of starch, and the least, 0.05 
per cent, in one which had a starch content of 20.6 per cent. The 
intervening varieties were diseased in about the proportion of the 
amount of starch found. The average percentage of disease observed 
on 2 varieties for 10 years as shown, varied from 0.03 to 8.3 per cent of 
the crop. No relation was found to exist between starch content and 
potato-scab infection. 

Notes on apple and potato diseases, H. EL Lamson (New Samp- 
shire Sta . Bui. 65, pp. 101-108, figs. 5)— Brief notes are given on the 
blights and scab of potatoes and the brown spot and apple scab of 
apples and pears. The results of experiments for the prevention of 
these different diseases are given. Formalin proved as efficient as 
corrosive sublimate for the prevention of potato scab. 
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A number of experiments are reported in ’which the effects of differ¬ 
ent fertilizers on the development of the scab were tested- Phosphate, 
stable manure* plaster, air-slaked lime, and wood ashes seemed to favor 
the development of the scab to a greater or less degree, air-slaked June, 
plaster, and ashes being especially liable to increase the amount of scab. 
For the other diseases described, spraying with Bordeaux mixture is 
recommended, formulas for the preparation of which are given. 

Experiments in combating downy mildew of the grape with 
copper acetate, G. Briosi (Atti Inst, lot Unii\Iavia,2. ser. y 5 (1899), 
pp. 145-157). —A condensed report is given of extensive experiments 
conducted, at a number of places in northern Italy, in which the effi¬ 
ciency of copper acetate as a fungicide was tested upon several thou¬ 
sand vines. Five different mixtures containing copper acetate were 
tested, comparisons being made in many cases with a solution of sodium 
carbonate, borol or sodium borosulphate, and Bordeaux mixture. It is 
claimed that the different forms of copper acetate .proved quite efficient 
in controlling the Peronospora and were without injurious effect to the 
vines. The different mixtures should be carefully employed, and the 
strength of solutions of none should exceed 1 per cent. Copper acetate 
solutions are said to be easier prepared and applied, adhere nearly as 
well as Bordeaux mixture, and are more efficient in preventing this 
disease. The borol and the. sodium carbonate solutions were of little 
value, as shown by these experiments. 

A pineapple disease, H. Tryon {Queensland Agr . Jour. 7 3 {1898), 
Mo. 6, pp. 458-467) pis. 4 ).—Under the name u a fruitlet-core rot of pine¬ 
apple ?? the author describes a disease in which the individual compon¬ 
ents of the multiple fruit of the pineapple are attacked. In Queensland 
the variety known as Prickly Queen seems especially subject to the 
disease. Externally the fruit appears to ripen unevenly, and although 
the symmetry is preserved individual segments or groups of segments 
here and there remain pale, green. Internally the fruit will be observed 
to contain well-defined dark-brown elongated markings or areas of dis¬ 
eased tissue. They differ greatly in shape, but owing to color and 
dimensions are always very conspicuous. These discolored areas are 
found to occur immediately opposite the pale-green surface markings 
already alluded to. The central axis of the fruit does not show any 
abnormal change. Upon separating the compound fruit it was found, 
at least in the earlier stages, that each of these discolored areas is con¬ 
fined to a single segment. 

Various causes have been attributed to this disease and the author 
in his investigation has found the brown tissue to invariably contain the 
mycelium of a species of Monilia closely related to M . Candida . The 
fungus, which seems to be new, is described without specific name. 
While this fungus may cause the.rotting of the fruit, the immediate 
. cause of the disease, the author states, is a species of mite, the fungus 
gaining access through the injury caused by the insect. This mite, 
which appears to be new, is figured and described under the name 
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Tarsonemus ananas . In addition to this mite other means of possible 
infection are mentioned, among them a fungus-eating acarid (Tyrogly- 
phus ananas , n. sp.). 

In the discussion of remedies the author states that the Tarsonemus 
' mites occur throughout the entire pineapple x>iant, and when once 
infested the plant should be rooted out and burned, thus preventing the 
further spread from that source. In replacing these plants, or in start- 
ing a new plat, suckers should be derived exclusively from plants in 
which the disease has not previously been observed. As an additional 
precaution they should be soaked in a lime-aud-sulphur wash or treated 
with a carbolic-acid wash for some time prior to planting. 

A new disease of the pansy, B. E, Smith (Bot. Gaz27 ( 1899 ), 
Wo. 5, pp. 203, 20 L Jig. I).—This disease is said to be characterized by 
the appearance of dead spots on the affected leaves. At first these 
are small with a distinct black margin, but soon becoming larger give 
to the leaf an appearance very similar to that produced by the well- 
known violet-leaf spot ( Cereospora viola). The petals also become 
affected, dying in spots and along the edges.. Many of the petals do 
not develop fully and the flower thus appears malformed and unsightly. 
Such flowers produce no seed, and in a large field where pansies were 
raised for seed considerable loss was experienced. The fungus, which 
appears to be new, is characterized as follows: 

li .CalMotrichum rioke-iricoloris, n. sp.—Parasitic on leaves and petals of cultivated 
pansy (Viola tricolor), causing pale yellowish spots upon the leaves and dead areas 
on the petals, together with more or less deformation of the blossoms. Spots at 
first orbicular and definite in outline, but later becoming continent and irregular. 
Acervuli.numerous, 50 to 150 jt in diameter, often confluent; stroma usually only 
slightly developed, but sometimes abundant and forming a sort of pyenidium closely 
approaching Yermicularia. Setm mostly single or in pairs, 20 to 70 /t long, deep 
brown, once or twice septate, tapering gradually to a point. Basidia short, hyaline. 
Conklia oblong or slightly curved with blunt ends; hyaline, continuous, granular 
with vacuoles, averaging 20 by 5 //.” 

Seeding on different soils to exterminate smut, J. F. Hickman 
{Ohio Sta. Bui. 101, pp. 179-181 ).—A cooperative experiment between 
the Kansas and Ohio stations is described in which the effect of soil 
on the propagation of smut was investigated. Smutted seed oats were 
exchanged between the two stations and grown on different soils. The 
results indicate that the common belief that changing oats to different 
soil will eliminate smut is not. founded on fact. 

Spraying cucumbers in the season of 1898, F. A. Sirrine and 
F. C. Stewart (Xew York Stale Sta. Bui. 156, pp. 376-396,pis. 5). —In 
continuation of experiments previously reported (E, S. R., 9, p. 248, and 
10, p. 454), the authors give an account of cooperative spraying expert*:, 
ments with late cucumbers which were conducted in 4different locali¬ 
ties on Long Island during the season of 1898. In each case an entire 
field was sprayed, 2 fields receiving 7 applications of Bordeaux mix¬ 
ture, one 8, and one 5. Owing to late planting and a general lack of 
fertility, the crop in one case was a failure. 

' 7280-Ko. 3—5 
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The cost of spraying for each application was: At Greenlawn $3.39, 
Beer Park $2.76, Mattituek $3.20, and at Smith ton Branch $2.43. 
The value of the increased yield above the cost of spraying was: At 
Green lawn $73.74, Beer Park $22,51, and at Smithton Branch $37. 
At the market rate of $1.25 per thousand, it is shown that pickles can 
be profitably grown on Long Island, if spraying is practiced and the 
crop given the proper care. The cost of spraying as given represents 
the maximum cost, and in practice the authors believe this could be 
reduced one-lialf or in large fields even more. They recommend on 
Long Island spraying cucumbers commencing between July 15 and 
August 1, after which the vines should be sprayed every 8 or 10 days 
until frost. 

Spraying apple trees, with special reference to apple-scab 
fungus, J. G. Blair (Illinois Sta . Bui . 54, pp. 181-204, Jigs. 27). —The 
two most important enemies of apple growing in the State are the 
apple-scab fungus and. the codling moth. According to the statistics 
offered, they very greatly injure the crop, causing a depreciation of 
about 60 per cent in the apple crop of the State. Experiments have 
been conducted by the station since 18S8 for controlling fruit enemies, 
and in 1898 experiments were inaugurated for the purpose of accu¬ 
rately determining what could be accomplished by thorough and sys¬ 
tematic spraying. The trees were first sprayed with solutions of 
copper sulphate in varying strengths, using 1 lb. of the sulphate to 
from 5 to 15 gal. of water. Later applications of Bordeaux mixture 
were given the trees and Paris green was added to the Bordeaux mix¬ 
ture, three applications being given. The results of the treatment 
showed that it is very efficient in producing larger and better crops of 
apples. Comparisons were made in which lime wash was applied to the 
trees with little effect. The bulletin concludes with descriptions of vari¬ 
ous forms of spraying apparatus and a number of formulas for the prep¬ 
aration and directions for the application of fungicides and insecticides. 

Spraying experiments, H. M. Dunlap (Trans. Illinois Ilort Soc n 
1898 , pp. 336-355 } pis. 6). —A report is given upon a series of experi¬ 
ments in which apple and pear trees were sprayed at different times. 
The first 1 lot was sprayed once with copper sulphate before the buds 
started in the spring; the second was sprayed once with Bordeaux 
mixture after the blossoms had fallen'; the third was sprayed twice 
with Bordeaux mixture, the first time just after the falling of the 
blossoms, the second, 10 clays later; the fourth was sprayed once with 
copper sulphate before the swelling of the buds and once after; the 
' fifth was sprayed once with copper sulphate before the buds started 
and twice with Bordeaux mixture after the blossoms fell. The effect 
of the different sprayings on foliage and fruit is stated. Among the 
deductions drawn from the experiments, the author states that it is 
necessary to spray whether a,- crop of fruit is expected or hot, on account. 
of the effect which the spraying exerts on the next year’s crop; that 
Bordeaux mixture is effective on fruit and foliage; and that 2 applica- 
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fions after tlie blossoms fall are necessary to secure the best result 
The application of copper sulphate before the buds started in the spring 
did not show any superior advantage in this series of experiments. 
The formula for the Bordeaux mixture used was 20 lbs. copper sulphate, 
15 lbs. lime, and 300 gal. of water. 

Notes on nematodes occurring on cultivated plants* E. Hen¬ 
ning ( Landtbr. Akad. Handel. Och. Tidskr1898, pp. 247-265).— The 
author gives a general characterization of nematodes and describes in 
particular Tylenchus hordei , T. scandens , T. devast at rise , Heterodera 
sehachtii , H. radicicola , and Dorglaimus condamni . For each of these 
species the more important host plants are given, together with notes 
on their geographic distribution, means of distribution, the symptoms 
of disease produced on different host plants, the development and life 
history of the nematodes, and means for their suppression. Of the 
nematodes occurring in the northern part of Europe he mentions 
T. hordei as having been found on barley in Sweden, Norway, and 
Northern Finland; on Elyrnus in Norway, Denmark, and Scotland; 
upon Poapmtensis and possibly also upon oats in Sweden; T. scandens 
is reported occurring in Sweden, where it is very common on wheat 
but is unknown in Denmark or Norway. T. devastatrlv is known to 
occur in Denmark on clover, potatoes, and English rye grass; in Nor¬ 
way upon clover; but is not known to occur with certainty in Sweden. 
H. sehachtii occurs in Denmark on beets and is especially injurious to 
oats. In Sweden it occurs on the same plants, but is as yet unknown 
in Norway, So far as the Scandinavian peninsula is concerned, R. rad - 
icicola is unknown and has only been reported in Denmark on species 
of Balsamina. The distribution of D. condamni is said to be unknown. 

New spraying devices, B. T. Galloway ( IT. 8. Dept. Agr.. Division 
of Vegetable Physiology and Pathology Giro . 17, pp. 4, figs. 3 ).—A descrip¬ 
tion is given of a new spraying apparatus devised by the author, for 
use in place of the more expensive forms of apparatus where a limited 
amount of spraying is to be done. This consists of an ordinary hand 
syringe fitted with a Vermorel nozzle provided with a separate intake. 
A second form of apparatus described is a greenhouse nozzle for the 
application of water. It consists of a flattened casting which contains 
a narrow slit through which the water issues, and with a pressure of 
30 to 40 lbs. the leaves of plants can be thoroughly washed without 
soaking their roots. 

A review of the fungus diseases observed during 1897, G. Briosi (Atti Inst. 
Bet. Univ. Pavia, 2. ser., 5 (1899), pp. 387-352),— Notes are given of the occurrence of 
diseases of grapes, cereals, orchard fruits, garden products, forage plants, orna¬ 
mentals, forest trees, etc. Among the notes on the garden products, experiments are 
reported with copper acetate for the prevention of downy mildew ( Phytophthora 
inf estans) on tomatoes. The different solutions used are said to he somewhat more 
efficient than copper sulphate solutions. 

' Bacterial rots of plants, L. Bussabd (Bev. ViL, 1899, We. 282, pp. 525-527). 

Yellow rust (Puccinia glumartim) on barley in Denmark, L. P. Lavyitskn 
( landmancUblade, 31 (1898), No. 52, pp. 747-750). 
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Potato diseases and their treatment, B. T. Galloway (U. 8. Dept. Agr., Farm¬ 
ers’ Bui. 91,pp. IS, figs. 4).— Popular notes are given describing the early leaf blight, 
late blight or rot, brown rot, potato scab, and scald of potatoes, with suggestions 
for prevention. With suitable apparatus and labor at $1.50 per day, the author 
states that potatoes may he sprayed 6 times at $6 per acre, and considering the 
increased yield which follows the application of the fungicides, whether diseases 
are present or not, the writer feels warranted in recommending the application of 
the treatment. 

Potato-scab experiments made in 1898, H. Garman ( Kentucky Sta. Bui. SI, pp. 
5-11, jig. 1). —A report is given of experiments made to test the efficiency of different 
strengths of solutions and time of soaking seed potatoes in corrosive sublimate and 
formalin for the prevention of potato scab. The results obtained show the superi¬ 
ority of corrosive sublimate treatment over that of formalin. The most effective 
treatment was that in which 4 oz. of corrosive sublimate was dissolved in 30 gal. of 
water and the seed tubers soaked for one hour in this solution. 

All methods of treatment reduced the production somewhat, the untreated rows 
yielding a few more pounds of potatoes than the treated ones, hut when the worth¬ 
less scabby potatoes were thrown out, the advantage was decidedly in favor of the 
treated lots. 

Bacterial diseases of potatoes, C. Wehmer ( CentU. Bald. u. Par., 2. Abt,, 5 (1899), 
Xo. 9, pp. SOS, 309).— A reply is made to the criticism of Frank of.a previous paper by 
the author on the bacterial diseases of potatoes. 

Some diseases of the sweet potato and how to treat them, C. 0. Townsend 
(Maryland Sta. Bui. 60, pp. 147-168, figs. 17). —This bulletin is apparently a compilation 
of New Jersey Stations Bulletin 76 (E. S. R., 2, p.416). 

Fungus diseases of the apple and pear, M. B. Waite (Proc. Michigan Hort.Soc 
1897,pp. 184-191) . —Popular lecture on pear and apple scab, pear-leaf blight, and the 
bacterial blight of pear and apple, with suggestions for their prevention. 

Diseases of the apple, W. J. Beal ( Proc. Michigan Sort. Soc., 1897, pp. 174-183Jigs. 
4). —A semipopular address describing apple scab, soft rot or blue mold, black rot, 
bitter rot or anthracnose, spot of Baldwin apples, leaf rust, powdery mildew, ffy 
speck (Leptoihyrmm pomi), and twig blight. 

A little-known mildew of the apple, A. J. Grout (Bui. Torrey Boi. Club, 26 
(1899), Xo. 7, pp. 373-375, pi. 1).— Notes are given on Sphmrotheca mall This mildew 
is thought to occur abundantly, but as the peritkeea are borne upon the young 
shoots and do not mature until late in the autumn it is usually overlooked. 

Canker on apple trees (Jour. Bd. Agr. [London), 6(1899), Xo. 1, pp. 66-69).— 
Popularly describes diseases due to Xeciria diimima and Bacillus amylororus , both of 
which are said to be commonly confused in England under the name of canker. 

Can leaf curl of the peach be controlled? A. D. Selby (Proc. Columbus Eorl. 
Soc., 13 (1898), pp. S4-88, pis. 2). —Notes are given of experiments on the control of 
leaf curl ( Ejcoascus deformans) of the peach. The author states that it can be 
controlled and a fair crop of peaches saved by the proper use of Bordeaux mixture. 

Report on black rot in 1898, A. Peunet (Prog. Agr. et Fit. (Ad. UEst), 20 (1899), 
Nos. 28, pp. 45-50 ; 29, pp. 75-80). —This is essentially the same article as that given in 
Bui. [dim. Agr. France] 18 (1899), Xo. 2, pp.265-286. 

Parasites of the grape, F. Noack ( Bol. Inst. Agr. Sdo Paulo, 10 (1899), No. 2, pp. 
91-114, pis. 2). —Notes are given descriptive of mildew, anthracnose, powdery mildew, 
bitter rot due to Mdanconium fulgmeum, a root rot, and sooty mold or “ftmiagine” 
due to Apiosporium brasiliense, n. sp. The drying of the foliage by the wind is also 
mentioned. 

Cryptogamic parasites of the grape, J. de Campos Novaes (Bol. Inst Agr. Sdo 
Paulo, 10 (1899), Xo. 2, pp. 51-90).—"Notes are given on the attacks of Plamnopara 
vitis , Cercospora vitis , Oidium Uidteri, (Emporium ampdophagum, black rot, Botrytis, 
bitter rot, and Saccharomyees dlipsotdeus on ripe grapes. 
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Some enemies of the vine (Bev. Agr. Gien.Jpl., Paraguay, 1 {IS98), No. G-7, pp. 
289-299). —Notes are given on Margarodes vitium and grape anthraenose, together 
with directions for their prevention. 

A new micromycete of the grape, L. Montemartinx (Atti Inst, Hot, Unit', Pavia, 
2. ser., 9 (1899), pp. 69-73, pi. 1), —The author describes, under the name AureobamUnm 
vBis album, a new variety of micromycete which attacks the petioles and leaf blades 
of the grape, causing the latter to dry up and roll in. The fungus is characterized 
as follows: Pustules at length confluent, white; basidia hyaline, 6 to 7 p broad 
and 13 to 22 ju long; spores cylindrical, 6 to 8 p long and 1.5 to 2 p broad. 

A new disease of coffee, M. S. Bertoni {Ilec. Agr. Cien. Apl., Paraguay, 1 (1898), 
No. 4-5, pp. 311-223, figs. 5). —A review is given of a number of the fungus and other 
diseases of the coffee plant and a new one described. This disease, which attacks 
the roots of the plant, is said to he quite destructive. It is due to Bkhoetonia sub- 
epigea, n. sp., and the parasite is described at length. Humidity of soil favors the 
disease. When severely attacked the author advises rooting out and destroying the 
diseased plants as the only preventive. 

The strawberry-leaf blight, P. Passy {Bev. Sort., 71 {1899), No. 12, pp. 282-284, 
figs. 6). —Notes are given on Splmrella fragavm, with suggestions for prevention. 

A method of'avoiding lettuce rot, H. Garman (Kentucky Sta. Bui. SI, j)j). 1-4, 
pis. 2). —The disease of lettuce known as rot., which is particularly severe on this 
crop when grown under glass, may be checked or entirely avoided, according to the 
author, by preventing the portions of plants above ground from becoming wet. This 
may he done by suhirrigation or any other way so that the moisture be kept oil 
the leaves. In order to keep the tips of the leaves from coming in contact with the 
wet soil, the author has found that a mulch of excelsior is very beneficial. 

The aster disease, A. F. Woods ( Gardening, 7 (1899), No. 162, p. 277). —Notes are 
given of a disease of Chinese asters which is thought to he undoubtedly due to a 
species of Fusarium. Diseased plants should be destroyed whenever found and the 
soil surrounding the roots be thrown out. Asters should not be planted in soil 
where the disease is known to have previously existed. 

A new disease of Azalea indie a, P. Yoglino (Malpighia, IS (1899), pp. 73-86, 
pis. 2). 

Diseased Hemerocallis leaves, W. G. Smith ( Gard . Citron., 3. ser., 25 (1899), No. 
652, p. 415). —Notes the occurrence of a species of Asteroma on leaves of Hemerocallis. 

A new violet disease, A. N. Berlese (Rh\ Paid. Teg., 7 (1898), No. 5-8, pp. 
167-172, pi. T). —Under the name Cladochytrium violw the author describes a new spe¬ 
cies of fungus which is said to attack the roots of Viola tricolor, destroying the 
plant. As each dead plant is a center of infection, all such should be dug out and 
destroyed. If tbe attack becomes especially severe, violet growing may have to be 
abandoned for a time. Further investigations on this disease are in progress. 

A violet disease (Jour. Soc . Nat. Sort. France, 3. ser., 31 (1899), pp. 422, 423 ),— 
The occurrence of a severe outbreak of a disease of violets, due to PhyUosticta Holm, 
is mentioned. So severe was the attack that all leaves were destroyed in 15 days. 
Experiments were made which seemed to indicate that the disease could be con¬ 
trolled by copper fungicides. 

Bacteriosis of the walnut ( Pacific Rural Press, 57 (1899), No. 25,p. 387).—A note 
is given of the very destructive effect of this disease on the walnut crop. The dis¬ 
ease may he recognized by black sunken areas in the outer hull of the fruit. All dis¬ 
eased material should he destroyed, the trees carefully pruned, and sprayed with 
Bordeaux mixture. Winter applications to young trees are thought advisable. 
By this method N. B. Pierce, a special agent of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
has demonstrated that more than half the loss may be saved. 

A new mildew on Caragana arborescens, P. Magnus (Ber, Deui . Bot, Gesell., 17 
(1899), No. 4,pp. 145-151,pi, 1). — Mierosphara caragana is figured and described. 
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Notes on Peridermitim plowrighti, C. B. Plowright ( Garth Chron.,3. ser., 25 
(1899), No. 652,2). 415). —Attention is calledto specimens of Periderm ium ploiorigh ti pro¬ 
duced by artificial inoculations. In one case teleutospores of Coleosporinm tussilaginis 
were placed upon Pinus sylvestris in October, and in April the Peridermium was 
abundant. In another series of experiments young plants of TimiUtgo farfara 
infected with Peridermium rccidiospores in April produced uredospores in May. 

A fungus disease of Douglas fir, Cf. Leven (Trans. Boy. Scottish Arbor. Soc., 15 
(1898), pt. 8, pp. 319 , 320). —Notes the occurrence of Pkoma piihya on the Douglas fir 
in Scotland, where this tree was thought to he free from disease. Fully 10 per cent 
of the plantings for 3 years are reported as having been destroyed by the disease. 

Pathological conditions of plants due to animals, De Stefani (Agr. Calabro 
Simla, 23 (1898), Nos. 15,19, 21-23; abs. in Bot. Centbl., 79 (1899), No. 2, pp. 68, 69 ).— 
Describes a number of galls, swellings, etc., due to various insects. 

Nematodes of coffee roots, A. Zimmermann (Meded. Lands Plantentuin, 1898, 
No. 37, pp. 64, figs. 17; abs. in Cenibl. Bali. u. Par., 2. AM., 5 (1899), No. 11, pp. 415-419). 

A study of the alterations in the roots of the grape due to phylloxera, A. Mil- 
lardet (Bxtr. Aetes Soc. Linn. Bordeaux, 53 (1898), pp. 29, pis. 5). —The author recog¬ 
nizes two forms of injury to all grape roots except those of Tills rotundifolia, viz, 
nodosities and tubercles. The former are produced at the extremities of very young 
roots and root hairs, while the tubercles may be formed on any portion of the root 
where longitudinal growth has ceased. The effect of each on the structure of the 
root is shown and the ultimate injury discussed. 

Investigations on the cause of “beet sickness” with special reference to the 
carbon bisnlpliid treatment, A. Koch ( Untersnehungen liber die Ursaehen der Beben- 
miidigheU mit besonderer Beriidcsichtigung der Schwefellcohlenstojfbehancllmig . Arb. 
JDeut . Landw. Gesell., 1899, No. 40,pp. 44,pis. 5). 

Spraying will save the pickle crop, F. H. Hall (New York State Sta. Bui. 156, 
popular ed., pp. 8, 2^.2).—' This is a popular edition of Bulletin 156 of the station 
(see p. 257). 

Suggestions as to spraying, J. A, Tillinghast and G. E. Adams (Bhode Island 
Sta. Bui. 52, 2 } P' ^).—The authors have brought together in convenient form the 
information necessary for the practical use of fungicides and insecticides for pre¬ 
venting attacks of the more common insects and plant diseases infesting orchard, 
garden, and other crops. Formulas for the preparation of the fungicides and 
insecticides recommended for use are given, and descriptions of the different forms 
of. apparatus complete the bulletin. 

The spraying of plants, W. M. Munson* (Maine Sta. Bui. 52, pp. 8). —Gives a brief 
account of the reasons for spraying, together with directions for preparing Bor¬ 
deaux mixture, potassium sulphid, Paris green, kerosene, and tobacco, and advice 
concerning the choice of pump, hose, and nozzle. 

Spraying of fruit trees (Jour. Bd. Agr. [London}, 6 (1899), No. 1, pp. 1-5). —Popu¬ 
lar notes are given showing the advantages of spraying for the prevention of fungi 
and insects, and formulas for a number of fungicides and insecticides. 

A copper fungicide designed especially to combat black rot, J. Perraud 
(Compt. Bend. Acad. Sci. Paris, 127 (1893), No. 23, pp. 978-980). —A fungicide composed 
of copper sulphate, sodium carbonate, and resin is described. The formula for prep¬ 
aration is given and its efficiency and adhesiveness compared with alkaline Bordeaux 
mixture, and a mixture of copper sulphate and soap. It is claimed that the resin 
mixture as recommended is much more adhesive and that it carries a larger propor¬ 
tion of soluble copper than either of the other fungicides. The total copper content 
is also larger. 

Influence of Bordeaux mixture on fruit development, E. Pynaert ( Bui. Arbor, 
tit Mor., 1899, pp. 81-83). 

' The .addition of'common salt to Bordeaux mixture, L. Degrully (Prog. Agr . 
tit Tit . (Md, XJEsi), 20 (1899), No. 24, pp. 710-712). —In a previous number of this 
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journal the author recommended the addition of a small quantity of common salt to 
Bordeaux mixture when employed for the prevention of black rot of grapes. This 
recommendation was based upon a series of observations in which the saline solu¬ 
tions seemed to have given tbe best results. In the present note the experience of 
a correspondent is given from -which it is advised to add not more than 250 gm. per 
hectoliter of solution, dependent upon the amount of copper and lime used. 

Apparatus for the application of powders to plants, P. Ferrouillat (Pro//. 
Agr. et Fit. (Ld. Z/Est), 20 (1899), No. 29, pp. 69-75, figs. 5 ).—Describes a number of 
kinds of improved apparatus for applying powdered fungicides to plants^ and com¬ 
pares their efficiency. 

ENTOMOLOGY. 

Insect pests of domesticated animals, B. S. MacDougaix 
(Trans- Highland and Agr. 8oc. Scotland, 5. ser., 11 (1899), pp.162-204, 
Jigs. 24). —The author gives a general classification of the insects which 
are injurious to domestic animals, including the common Mallophaga, 
Pediculid®, Diptera, and Pulicid®. Of the Mallophaga, the writer 
gives descriptions and economic notes on the following genera: Tri- 
chodeetes, Ornithobius, Lipeurus, Goniodes, Goniocotes, Docophorus, 
and Menopon pallidum. Of the Pediculicl®, notes and descriptions are 
given of Phthirius, Pediculus, and Hsemafcopinus. 

As remedies for both these orders, the author suggests the use of an 
ointment to be rubbed into the hair for the purpose of suffocating the 
pests, which is to be made of 1 part of sulphur to 4 parts of lard. Several 
washes are also suggested: (1) A decoction of 1 oz. of stavesacre seed 
to a quart of liquid, half .water, half vinegar. (2) Benzin 1 part, soap 
6 parts, water 15 to 20 parts. Kerosene emulsion and tobacco decoction 
are also recommended as washes. 

Descriptions and economic notes are given of the human flea, dog flea, 
and bird flea. The more common methods of controlling these pests 
are described and recommended, and it is stated that a Southern Mexican 
plant, Asdepias curassivica , which the Indians make into brooms, is 
effective as a repellent for fleas. 

Among the Diptera, the author chooses for consideration the ox gadfly, 
gnats, botflies, ox warble fly, horse botfly, sheep botfly, house fly, blue¬ 
bottles, flesh flies, and Melophagm ovinus. Notes by way of description 
and on the life history and economic importance of these insects are of 
considerable length in each case, and the most approved remedies are 
recommended. 

Injurious insects and fungi (Jour . Bd. Agr . [London], 6 (1899), No. 1, 
pp. 56-69, Jigs. 5). —The larvm of crane flies (Tipulid®) are reported as 
'having caused considerable injury to wheat, winter oats, winter barley, 
and strawberry plants. Notes are given on the habits and life history 
of these insects. 

The Scotch fir trees (Finns silvesiris) were attacked by Ommismmtra. 
The insect is described in its various stages, and among other remedies 
it is suggested that infested shoots be cut off, especially on the young 
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trees where it is more convenient, and that larger trees be sprayed with 
solutions of soft soap and quassia chips. 

The raspberry moth (. Lampronui r-ubiella) is said to have been exceed¬ 
ingly injurious to raspberries, the young larva? living in the buds and 
preventing their development. The insect is described and figured in 
its various stages. The caterpillars pass the winter in the earth and 
rubbish near the raspberry cane. The author, therefore, recommends 
that the ground be thoroughly stirred up about the canes so as to 
destroy the pupae in the spring, or that soot and lime or kainit be dug 
into the ground so as to destroy the insects. Tomtits are reported as 
feeding upon the insects to a considerable extent. 

The raspberry weevil (Otiorhynchus picipes) in its larval condition 
causes much injury to hop stocks and the roots of various plants, such 
as strawberries, gooseberries, and vines. The beetles are also injurious 
to wall-fruit trees, the injury being done by gnawing the bark off the 
shoots. The author recommends as a preventive remedy frequent 
hoeing of the ground about the raspberry plants. 

The fruit-tree beetle (Scolytus rugulosns) is reported as increasing in 
numbers. The author mentions the symptoms by which it may be recog¬ 
nized 'that a tree is infested with these insects. It is recommended 
that badly infested trees be cut down and burned during the winter. 

Destructive insects of North Dakota,, G. B. Waldron (North 
Dakota Sta . Bui. 34, pp. 298-304). —The author gives brief popular notes 
on the grain aphis, the wheat-stem maggot (Meromyza amerkana), and 
the Hessian fly ( Ceddomyia destructor). He recommends the burning 
of the stubble or deep plowing of the land as a destruction of the flax¬ 
seeds of the Hessian fly. The frit-fly is mentioned as a near ally of the 
Hessian fly and as liable to be mistaken for it.- The author describes 
the habits and appearances of the Rocky Mountain locusts, and recom¬ 
mends the farmer to plow deeply all lands which are suitable to serve 
as egg-laying ground for the locust. The young are not able to escape 
from the soil when the eggs hatch if they are plowed under to a depth 
of 5 in. Another remedy is suggested which has proved successful in 
many places and which consists in scattering straw over ground infested 
by the Rocky Mountain locust in the spring when the young are unable, 
to fly. The young congregate under this straw in the evening and may 
be readily destroyed in that situation by burning. The method of plow¬ 
ing furrows along the side of the field, and spraying the edge of the 
field with Paris green, and of scattering poison bran in such situations 
are mentioned as effective, remedies. The u hopperdozeralso is 
described, along with recommendations as to the best way of operat¬ 
ing it. 

The common red mite parasite and a tachina fly are mentioned among 
the enemies of the locust. Brief notes are given on a number of plant 
lice and scale lice. 

Proceedings of the Entomological Society of Washington 
(Proc. Ent. Sac. Washington, 4 (1899), No. 3 , pp. 177-845 ).—This number 
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contains notes on. a great variety of insects, myriapods, and arachnids, 
together with the descriptions of new species. A few papers of special 
interest to workers in economic entomology can be noted. 

A dipterous 'parasite of Laclmosterna , X. 0. Howard (pp. 198, 199).— 
Contains an account of the finding of two May beetles with dipterous 
eggs fastened upon them. 

Some structural points in satcfly larvce , IT. ft. Bijar (pp. 218-221).— 
The larvae of 8 species of sawflies are described with special reference 
to their identification. 

Classification of the old family Ohaleididce, W. II, Ashmead (pp. 242- 
249).—The paper contains an analytical table for the classification of 
the families and subfamilies belonging to this group. 

An investigation of applied entomology in the Old World, C, L, Marlatt 
(pp. 265-291).—The author gives an account of a recent trip in the Old 
World and of entomological observations made en route. The means 
of combating injurious insects which are in common use in the Old 
World are discussed and an explanation is suggested for the fact that 
insect outbreaks are of less importance in the Old World than in the 
New. A number of European species of injurious insects are mentioned 
which are perhaps liable to be imported into this country in the future 
unless precautions are taken. 

Descriptions of the larvce of fifty Forth American Foetuidw, H. G, Dyav 
(pp. 315-332).—Technical descriptions of species belonging to a number 
of genera, with an analytical table designed for use in identifying them. 

Alfalfa, grasshoppers, bees—their relationship, S. J. Hunter 
(Contrik Ent . Lab. Univ. Kansas, 1899 , Fo. 65, pp. 152, figs. 59,pis. 12 ),— 
The first part of this bulletin contains a general account of the grass¬ 
hoppers which are injurious to crops in the State of Kansas. The 
species which are mentioned as being of especial economic importance 
are: Melanoplus different mils, M. atlanis , M. bivittatus, M.fem ur-ruhrum , 
M, . packardi, M. spretus , Dissosteira longipennis, and D. Carolina . 

JX differentialts is chosen as the subject of a special study. A 
detailed account is'given of the appearance of its different immature 
and mature stages, including the egg stage. Its habits of egg laying 
are recorded, the common food plants of the insect are listed, and an 
account is given of the natural enemies of this grasshopper. Among 
the vertebrate enemies are domestic fowls, blackbirds, meadowlarks, 
red-headed woodpecker, catbird, red-eyed virio, yellow-billed cuckoo, 
and the loggerhead shrike. Blaeksnakes are also said occasionally to 
feed upon this insect. Its invertebrate enemies include the locust mite 
(, TromUdium loeusta r um), predaceous beetles, and parasitic flies, among 
which are mentioned Sareophaga eimbieis and S. himteri . One of the 
Asilid flies (. Erax cinerascens) was observed preying upod the yffimg 
grasshoppers. The locust fungus ( Empusa grilli) is recorded as 
an efficient help in the control of these grasshoppers. 

A detailed account is given of the internal and external anatomy of 
the species. The remedies which are usually recommended for grass¬ 
hoppers are described and urged upon the farmers for use, including 
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the hopperdozer, spraying with Paris green, and deep plowing of stub¬ 
ble fields, together with the disking of alfalfa fields in the early spring. 

A bibliography of articles relating to M. differentialis Is appended to 
this discussion. 

The second part of the bulletin contains an account of the relation¬ 
ship of bees to alfalfa and various suggestions for the practical and 
economic rearing of bees. The experiments which were made for that 
purpose showed that the seed crop of alfalfa upon which bees gathered 
honey was 66f per cent greater than that from crops of alfalfa which 
were not visited by the honeybee. 

An account is given of the different varieties of bees, of the differ¬ 
ent forms of bees found in a single colony, and of the various products 
which are produced by bees. Analyses are tabulated of various kinds 
of honey made from different plants, and alfalfa honey is pronounced 
as the one which most nearly approached the standard of excellence. 

The author describes the method of fertilization of alfalfa by the 
honeybee, and reports communications from a large number of corre¬ 
spondents concerning the benefits derived from the keeping of bees in 
connection with the raising of alfalfa. On pages 102-141 A. EL Duff 
gives practical directions for the rearing and the management of bees, 
with advice as to the kinds of hives to be preferred and as to the 
extraction of honey, the rearing of queens, and the winter care of bees. 
A brief account is given of the foul brood of bees and of the wax moth, 
with a suggestion of the usual remedies. A list of the principal honey 
and pollen producing plants of the State is appended to the bulletin. 

The grain aphis; an army cutworm, E. V. Wilcox {Montana Sta. 
Bui. 17, pp. 18, Jigs . 2 ),—The grain aphis '( Siphonophora avence) is 
reported as having caused considerable damage to grain crops in the 
State during the past year, the aphis being so abundant in some 
instances as to Interfere with the successful operation of binders. 

Some observations were made on the natural history of the grain 
aphis with results which may be stated as follows: u In the early spring 
the viviparous females which have wintered over on the roots of winter 
wheat come up on the leaves. Here, and later upon the wheat heads, 
an indefinite number of generations are passed until the wheat is cut. 
Then the aphis migrates to oats, clover, various grasses and volunteer 
oats and wheat, and finally to winter wheat upon which it preferably 
passes the winter.” A cold rainy spring is mentioned as being unfavor¬ 
able to the rapid multiplication of the aphis. 

A number of natural enemies were noticed preying upon the aphis, 
among them being the ladybugs, syrphus flies, and aphis-lions. Lady- 
bugs were observed to go down upon the roots of grain in the fall in 
search of the aphis, and to pass the winter in that situation along with 
the aphis. 

Spraying with kerosene emulsion or tobacco water is mentioned as a 
possible remedy, and it is also recommended that the stubble should 
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be burned soon after the harvesting of the crop; and attention is called 
to the advisability of rotation. 

A species of cutworm ( Ghorimgrotis agrestis) was observed as occur¬ 
ring in unusually large numbers and adopting the army worm habit. 
It was seen feeding upon a large variety of food plants, including 
garden vegetables, fruit trees, and especially grain crops. 

The remedy which was tried with best results was the running of 
irrigation ditches between the crop and the advancing army of worms 
and keeping a stream of water flowing through these ditches. The 
worms fall into the ditches and are drowned. Another remedy which 
was tried was the use of poison bait. Clover dipped in a strong solu¬ 
tion of Paris green was used as the bait, and destroyed the cutworms 
very effectively. The natural enemies whicli were noticed preying 
upon the cutworms were species of ground beetles (Harpalus and 
Calosoma) as well as of the whirligig beetles (Gyrinus and Dyneutes). 
The blackbird, robin, crow, meadow lark, and domestic poultry were 
observed eating the cutworms. 

The San Jose scale problem in Ohio in 1898, P. M. Webster 
(Ohio Sta. Bill 103, jpjp. 185-199, figs. 4 ).—Among the remedies to be 
used in controlling the San Jose scale the author considers 5. The first 
remedy, or burning, is to be adopted in case of badly infested trees, 
especially if these trees are young or of little value. The second rem¬ 
edy, or the use of whale-oil soap, in the experience of the writer is very 
effective. The whale-oil soap is said to injure the fruit buds of the 
peach if applied during the fall and winter, but when applied in the 
spring no decided injury was noticed, and the San Jose scale was thor¬ 
oughly destroyed and at the same time the peach-leaf curl seemed to 
be checked. The whale-oil soap had no detrimental effects on fruit 
buds when applied in the proportion of 2 lbs. to 1 gal. of water, pro¬ 
vided the application was made in the spring when the buds were just 
putting forth. The treatment by this method is said to have increased 
the fruit yield about 75 per cent and to have increased the growth of 
the trees and the amount of foliage to a considerable extent. Whale- 
oil soap does not destroy all of the San Jose scale, but the results from 
its use are very encouraging. 

. The third remedy, or kerosene, was experimented with to some extent, 
and the results were generally unfavorable. Kerosene, when sprayed 
on a dark day or in the evening, was almost uniformly harmful, injur¬ 
ing both the bark and the buds. All trees that were sprayed dropped 
their foliage prematurely. A maple tree, which was sprayed, died; 3 
peach trees'died from the effects of the spraying ; and even apple trees 
were considerably injured, and one died. , ' 

The fourth remedy is applicable more especially to nursery stock, and 
is the method of fumigation with hydrocyanic-acid gas. This method 
is recommended for all nurserymen as being much more reliable than 
the personal examination of an entomologist. 
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Ill the line of the fifth form of treatment, or the utilization of natural 
enemies, the author attempted the importation of the Florida fungus 
enemy (Sphccrostilbe coccophila) without much success. It is suggested 
that perhaps a careful examination of the conditions under which the 
San. Jose scale lives in Japan would disclose some natural enemies of 
the scale which might profitably be imported to this country. The 
author believes that Japan is the home” of the San Jose scale. 

The fruit-tree bark-beetle ; the common apple-tree and peach- 
tree borers, J. M. Stedman (Missouri Sta. Bid . 44,pp+ 19 , figs. 7 ),—The 
fruit-tree bark-beetle ( Scolytus rugnlosus) is recorded as attacking vig¬ 
orous trees as well as those which have become devitalized through 
other agencies. The ordinary food plants of the beetle are said to be 
the plum, cherry, apricot, nectarine, peach, pear, apple, and quince. 
Apple trees are so often weakened by the attacks of the woolly aphis 
that they are thus made much more susceptible to the attacks of the 
fruit-tree bark-beetle, and peach trees suffering from the work of. the 
peach-tree borer are thus brought into condition to be ruined by 
the attacks of the bark beetle. The beetle is described and figured in 
its various stages. The beetles emerge the last of March in this State, 
and begin making their tunnels. About 80 eggs are laid by each 
female. The tunnels are almost entirely confined to the cambium 
layer. In Missouri the beetle has 3 or 4 broods during the season, 
each brood requiring about 5 weeks for its development. The most 
jjommon parasite which preys upon this beetle is said to be Chiropachys 
colon . The best prevention from the attacks of the beetle is to keep 
the trees in a good, vigorous condition. Mechanical barriers are of lit¬ 
tle value in keeping off the insect. The author has used a wash mad© 
by dissolving 1 lb. of potash whale-oil soap in 2 gal. of water, which 
was applied about the middle of March and again about April 1 with 
good results. The best wash, however, in the author’s experience^ is 
made as follows: a Dissolve as much common washing soda as possible 
in 6 gal. of soft water, then dissolve 1 gab of ordinary soft soap in the 
above and add 1 pt. of crude carbolic acid and mix thoroughly; 2 lbs. 
of lime is then slaked in 2 gal. of water and filtered so as to remove 
all dirt and small lumps; this is now added to the above and mixed, 
while to all is added J lb. of Paris green or J lb. of white arsenic, 
and all thoroughly mixed together.” ■ This wash is to be applied to the 
trees by means of a spray pump as soon as the beetles emerge in the 
spring, and other applications may be made as required. 

The second part of the bulletin contains descriptions and economic 
and biological notes upon the peach-tree borer (Sannina exitiosa)^ the 
round-headed apple-tree borer ( Saperda Candida ), and the fiat-headed 
apple-tree borer ( Chrysoboihris femorata ). As remedies for these 
borers, the author suggests digging out the grubs with a sharp knife, 
pouring hot water or kerosene into the burrows, and the use of thin 
wooden wrappers about the base of the trunks. Besides these mechan- 
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ical measures certain washes are recommended, the best of which, in 
the author’s experience, is made in the same way as the one recom¬ 
mended for use against the fruit-tree bark-beetle. 

The forest tent caterpillar, 0, M. Weed (New Hampshire 8ta, Bui 
64, pp. 75-98, figs. 14 ).—The author reports an unusual amount of dam¬ 
age from this insect during the past year, not only to forest and shade 
trees, but also to fruit trees. A popular account is given of the appear¬ 
ance of the different stages of the insect and of its habits and life his¬ 
tory. W. F. Fisk observed that if the young caterpillars were suddenly 
disturbed while feeding they fell to the ground without spinning threads. 
This suggested a remedy in the way of banding. Since a large propor¬ 
tion of the caterpillars during their younger stages fall to the ground 
at some time or other they can be prevented, by the use of tarred 
bands, from ascending the tree again. The insect is compared with the 
American tent caterpillar, and various differences in appearance and 
habit are mentioned which render more easy its identification. A 
list of food plants is given, which includes the plants previously pub¬ 
lished as being fed upon by this insect, and also a list of the food plants 
of the tent caterpillar as observed by Miss Soule in Vermont. The 
same observer reports a considerable list of plants in the leaves of 
which she found the cocoons of this insect. 

The author reports that the sugar maple has been very seriously 
damaged by the forest tent caterpillar, and that the sugar makers have 
observed a different flavor in the sugar made from trees which had 
been defoliated the year before. 

As enemies of the tent caterpillar are mentioned toads and, on the 
authority of Miss Soule robbing, orioles, chipping sparrows, catbirds, 
cuckoos, vireos, cedar birds, and nuthatches. The enemies just men¬ 
tioned feed upon the caterpillars. Chickadees feed upon the cocoons,, 
and a number of birds, including the English sparrow, feed upon the 
moths. 

A disease which seemed to be bacterial in origin is said to have 
destroyed large numbers of the caterpillars. As artificial remedies the 
author suggests the-gathering and destruction of the egg masses, swab¬ 
bing the mass of young larvae when collected together with cotton 
waste or other substance, spraying the trees with arsenate of lead, 
killing the older caterpillars when they collect upon the trunk before 
molting, banding the trees with raupenleim to prevent the caterpillars 
which have fallen off* from climbing up, collecting the cocoons, and the 
use of lantern traps. / 

Combating the striped beetle on cucumbers, F. A. Sibbine (New 
York State Sta. Bui 158 , pp. 32, pis. 3).— The observations published in 
this bulletin were made largely in the pickle-growing sections of Long 
Island. Among the food plants of the beetle are mentioned, besides 
the common ones, golden-rod, sunflowers, apples, ehokeberries, and 
wild cranesbill. 
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The beetle issues from its winter quarters between the middle of 
April and the first of June. During the first few days after emerging 
from the ground both males and females feed actively. Egg laying 
begins about July 20, and extends over a period of about a month. 
Eggs are dropped upon the ground or upon the surface of the leaves, 
and usually roll from the leaves to the ground. The lame require for 
their complete development about a month, but some few seem to 
require nearly 2 months. The author suggests that the difference in 
the length of the larval period is dependent upon the food supply. The 
lame were found in the stems of cucumbers and squash, but most 
abundantly upon the rind of the muskmelon and of the squash and 
ripe cucumbers where these came in contact with the surface of the 
ground. The insect passes the winter in the adult stage. A descrip¬ 
tion is given of the egg, larva, and pupa. 

Among the parasites of this insect are recorded a tachinkl fly (Oela- 
toria (liabroticw) and an unidentified nematode worm. 

The spraying of cucumber and melon vines with Paris green and 
water showed that very few beetles were killed by this method, and that 
the vines suffered too much damage to permit the method to be gener¬ 
ally recommended. As trap crops the author recommends beans and 
squashes to be planted about the edge of the cucumber or melon 
patches. The beans and squashes may then be dusted with green 
arsenite preferably or Paris green. The use of Bordeaux mixture, in 
the proportion of 4 lbs. copper sulphate and 4 lbs. of lime to 44 gal. of 
water, as a spray upon cucumbers and melons, gives a very efficient 
repellent for the striped beetle. The Bordeaux mixture was found not 
to injure the plants to any extent. The cost of three applications did 
not exceed $2 per acre. Bordeaux mixture was found to be superior as 
a repellent to air-slaked lime or any of the bad-smelling mixtures which 
have been recommended for this purpose. 

Wire plate covers have been used for the purpose of protecting the 
young squashes, but these are only serviceable for a few days while the 
squashes are first starting from the ground. The covers cost 2 cts. 
apiece or about $40 per acre for the first year. 

The author’s general conclusions concerning remedies may, perhaps, 
best be given in his own words: 

“I recommend tlie use of squashes as a lure and as a poisoned bait, combined with 
the use of Bordeaux mixture on the cucumber vines and In some cases also combined 
with the use of covers. I also recommend the planting of squashes or beans in Sep¬ 
tember for the purpose of poisoning as many of the beetles as possible during the 
fall. Green arsenite and Paris green can be and frequently are used with water for 
poisoning the squashes and beans, but as the object of the latter is to kill as many 
of the beetles in as short a time as possible, it is better to use the arsonites dry for 
the simple reason that they can be applied stronger and not kill the vines as quickly 
as when used with water.” 

/ ■ Inspection and care of nursery stock, W. E. Britton (GomieMieut 
Mate Sta. Bui. 129 , pp. 10 ).—The author calls the attention of nursery- 
WMi to the necessity of familiarizing themselves with the appearance 
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of the San Jose scale, and of watching closely in order to avoid import¬ 
ing the scale from other nurseries to their own. Orehardists are urged 
to dip trees in a solution of whale-oil soap while still bunched at the 
time of their receipt, and to inspect their orchards carefully at not too 
great intervals so as to prevent the spread of San Jose scale. 

Three common treatments for San Jose scale are named and described: 
Fumigating with hydrocyanic-acid gas, spraying with kerosene and 
water, and spraying or dipping the trees in a solution of whale-oil soap. 

A brief account is added of the appearance of the San Jose scale and 
of its effects upon the trees which it infests. 


Apiculture ( Queensland Ayr. Jour., 4 {1899), No. 5,pp. 865-374). —Gives hints on the 
management of bees so as to get profitable'returns, and a description of a swarm 
catcher. 

Italian bees, C. Dab ant {Rev. Internal. Apioult31 (1899). No. 6,pp. 102,103).— The 
author enumerates the strong points of Italian bees. 

Considerations upon the colonial bees, K. Sajo ( Prometheus, 10 (1899), Nos. 486, 
pp. 280-284; 4S7,pp. 289-293; 488, pp. 812-316; 489,pp. 821-324). —In this article the 
author discusses the relationship of the different members of hee colonies with one 
another, with the addition of general notes upon the intelligence involved in their 
various biological activities. 

A plea for comb honey, A. Gale (Ayr. Gaz. New South Wales, 10 (1899), No. 5, pp. 406- 
409,pi. 1). —Directions as to the time for putting on supers in order to get the best 
comb honey. 

Homemade comb foundation, A. Getaz (Amer. Bee Jour., 39 (1899), No. 26,p. 402, 
figs. 3). —A description of the necessary apparatus and method of making the comb. 

Dead brood, king birds, honeydew, A. J. Cook (Amer. Bee Jour ., 39 (1899), No. 
29, pp. 550, 551).— Dead brood is distinguished from foul brood. King birds were 
observed eating robber flies near the beehives, but not eating the bees. Popular 
notes are given on the origin of honeydew. 

The effect of temperatures upon the eggs, larvae, and pupae of bees, N. Kulagin 
(Ulus. Ztschr. JEnt., 4 (1899), No. 13, pp. 193-195). —Adult bees are less affected by cold 
than the eggs, larva 3 -, or pupa. 

Poisoning by honey (Rev. Internal. Apicult., 21 (1899), No. 6, pp. 117, IIS). —Gives 
a brief historical account of the subject. Azalea poniiea, Andromeda japonica, lialmia 
angustifoUa, Rhododendron fermginearn, and R. Mrsutum are referred to as plants from 
which bees may gather poisonous honey. 

The color of flowers and its influence on bee life, A. Gale (Rpt. Australian Assoc. 
Adv. Sci., 7 (1898), pp. 937-945 ).—From observations made by the author, the conclu¬ 
sion is drawn that bees in Australia show a preference for white and yellow flowers. 

Classification of the bees of the superfamily Apoidea, W. H, Ashmeab (Trans. 
Amer . Ent. Soo., 26 (1899), No. l,pp . 49-100). —The superfamily is divided into 14 fami¬ 
lies. xlnalytical tables are given for identifying these families and also for identifying 
the genera of each family. 

Bee paralysis, 0.0. Poppleton (Gleanings in Bee Culture, 27 (1899), No. 14,pp. 537, 
538).— A brief discussion of the means of transmission of this disease. 

Sericulture and silk reeling from the cocoons by machinery ( V. S. Spec. .Consu¬ 
lar Rpts15 (1899), pt 2, pp. 131-152, pis. 2, figs. 8).— In answer to a request from the 
Department of State addressed to the consuls in France and Italy regarding machines 
for reeling silk from cocoons, reports were made which are published under the 
above title. Besides descriptions of the process of reeling and the machines used for 
that purpose in the countries mentioned, the consuls have reported also upon various 
features of the rearing, care, and life history of the silkworms in the countries where 
they made their investigations. 
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Tile larval stage of Kypoderma bovis, P. Koorevaak (Ann, Wag. Nat. Hist., 4 
(1S99), No. 19, pp. 6'9-73; irons, from Tijdsehr. Nedcrl. Dierk . Ver.,2. ser., ISOS', pi, 5,.pp, 
29-34).—Bypodenna bovis larva? were found .in the spinal canal of a calf. Experi¬ 
mentally placed beneath, 'lie skin of a dog, they were found later in the peritoneal 
cavity, in the fat around the kidneys, and jn various other tissues. 

A contribution to the biology and classification of the Mixscidae, E. Girscii- 
ne.r (Ent. Nadir,, 05 (1899), No. 12, pp* 177-1SG, jig. 1 ).—Gives systematic notes on a 
number of the genera of Muscidm. 

Changed conditions in the life of mosquitoes, K. Sajo (Prometheus, 10 (ISOS), 
No. 477, pp. 188-144). —The author observed that in a ditch where water was usually 
present during the breeding season for mosquitoes no lame could be found, although 
large numbers of them were found in a tub of water which stood in the garden. The 
author attributes the absence of mosquito larva; in the ditch to the attacks of vari¬ 
ous predaceous water bugs and beetles. 

Some insects injurious to stock and remedies therefor, G. W. Herrick 
(Mississippi Sta. Bui. 53, pp. 8). —The bulletin contains brief biological notes and 
accounts of the most approved methods of prevention of the following insects: 
Horn ily ( Bmnatobia serrata), southern buffalo gnat (SimuUum pecu arum), horse botfly 
( GastropMlus equi), screw-worm fly ( Compsomyia (Lucilia) maeel larki ), sheep hot ily or 
headmagot ((Estrus oris), ox botfly or warble fly ( Bypoderma bods). 

Insects: Their structure and life, G. If. Carpenter ( London: J. 'M. Den if Co., 
1890, pp. XI-{-404, figs. 184).— This work is divided into 6 chapters with the follow¬ 
ing titles: The form of insects, the life history of insects, the classification of 
insects, the orders of insects, insects and their surroundings, and the pedigree of 
insects. At the end of the volume is found a bibliography of 14 pages. 

A contribution to a knowledge of the famiistic entomology of Ohio, F. M. 
Webster (Ent. News, 10 (1899), No. 5, pp. 134-144).— A short popular account of the 
manner of distribution in Ohio of a number of economic insects. 

Some insects of the year, E. A. Popenoe (Trans. Kansas State Rod. Soc33 (1898), 
pp. 40-46). —Contains notes on the apple-leaf crumpler, the lesser apple-leaf folder, 
the fall webworm, the handmaid moth, two mulberry borers (Dorcaschema wildii 
and 1). alternatum), the apple cureulio, the northern lady bird, Jsjndiotus forbesii, 
and the fruit bark beetle (Scolytus rugulosus). 

Collection, preservation, and distribution of lew York insects, E, P. Felt 
(Bui. New York State Mas., 6 (1899), No. BO, pp. 34, figs. 39).— This bulletin contains 
directions for making the apparatus which is necessary in collecting insects; an 
outline of special methods in collecting insects of different habits; a discussion of 
the technique of preserving, mounting, labeling, and preserving insects; and hints 
on the study of the distribution of insects and on life zones. 

Entomological report for the years 1897, 1898, F. Sintenis (Sitzber. Xaturf. 
(resell. Dorpat, 13 (189S), No 1, pp. 74-80). —Notes on the habits and biological rela¬ 
tions of a large number of insects. 

Insect attacks in 1898, R. S. MacDoltgall (Trans. Highland and Ayr. Soc. Scot¬ 
land, 5. ser., 11 (1899), pp. 387-293). —Notes are given on the habits, occurrence, and 
remedies to be adopted in case of attacks from the black currant gall mite (Phytoptus 
ribis), pear gnat midge (Diploma pyricora), the pinesawfly (Lophgrm pint), and the 
fox pine sawfly (L. rufus). 

Insect and fungus diseases of fruit trees and their remedies, with notes on 
the treatment of some garden and vegetable pests, Allen, Blunno, Froggatt, 
and Guthrie (Dept. Ayr. New South Wales, J Wise. Bub. No. 338, pp. 78, pis. 20, figs* 
49). —This publication contains economic notes on the habits and life history of 
injurious insects and parasitic fungi which attack common fruit trees and garden 
. vegetables.' In connection with' all the injurious insects and parasitic'fungi which:;:' 
are discussed the appropriate remedies are suggested. The fruit trees and vegeta¬ 
bles, the enemies of which are treated, are as follows: Apple, pear, q uince, almond, 
peach, apricot, cherry, plum, flg, citrus trees, grapevine, potato, tomato, cabbage, 
beans,pumpkin, melons, squashes, cucumbers, and strawberry. 
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Shade-tree pests in New York State, E. P. Felt (Bui, New York State Mas., 6 
(1899), No. 27, pp. 89-60, pis. 5, figs. 8). —In this paper the author discusses the 
economic relationship of the following insects: White-marked tussock moth, elm- 
leaf beetle, elm-bark louse, tent caterpillars, fall webworm, maple-tree borer, elm-tree 
borer, pigeon trernex, leopard moth, and the cottony maple scale insect. In connec¬ 
tion with the discussion of each insect the author mentions briefly those remedies 
which are especially effective against the species in question. At the end of the 
bulletin are found general remarks on the subject of spraying, rules for spraying, 
the most appropriate apparatus, and directions for making and applying Paris green, 
London purple, kerosene emulsion, and whale-oil soap. 

Enemies of the tea bush and other pests. Report of the honorary entomolo¬ 
gist of Ceylon (Planting Opinion, 4 (1899), No. 18, pp. 389, 340).— Gives economic 
notes on Orthezia insignis, Eelopeltis antonii, Nyleborus fornicafus, Orygia post-lea. and 
speaks of the introduction of beneficial ladybirds. 

' How to handle the striped beetle on encumbers, F. H. Hall and F. A. Sirrine 
(New York State Sta. Bui. 158, popular ed., pp. 6, fig. 1). —This is a popular summary 
of Bulletin 158 of the station (see p.*269). 

, Sweet-potato beetles, E. D. Sanderson (Country Gent., 64 (1899), No. 2422, p. 
514, figs. S). —Notes on tortoise beetles and flea-beetles, with suggestions of remedies. 

The enemies of the potato, E. Roze (Histoire de la pomme de terre. Paris: J. 
Rothschild, 1898, pp. 257-263). —In this section of his work the author gives a brief 
discussion of Melolontha vulgaris, Doryphora decimUneata, Bryotropha solanella, Julm 
guttulatus, and Tylenclms demstatrm. 

Combating enemies of potatoes, M. Y. SLixGE rland ( Amer. Ayr., { mid. eel.), 63 
(1899), No. 20, p. 643). —Popular notes on the Colorado potato beetle and potato flea- 
beetle, with a discussion of remedies. 

The boll weevil pest—how it may be dealt with and eradicated, F. W. Mally 
(Cotton dinners’ Jour., 3(1899), No. 5,p.9). 

Fighting the boll weevil, F. W. Malley (Texas Farm and Ranch, 18 (1899), No. 24, 
pp. 3, 4). —Calls attention to the fact that cotton fields are infested in limited areas 
and urges the immediate destruction of the weevil in these areas. 

Luring the grapevine borer, K. Sajo (Prometheus, 9 (1898), No. 467, pp. 801-804, 
fig. 1).—' The insect in question (Rhyckites hetuleti) has a habit of making nests by 
rolling leaves together. The insect has a decided preference for pear leaves. The 
author found that a few pear trees located in the vineyard, upon which the leaves 
were unfolded considerably earlier than on the grapevines, served as trap trees in 
enticing the beetles to make their nests of the pear-tree leaves. It was then an easy 
matter to jar the beetles from the pear trees into canvas traps and thus prevent their 
injury to the grapevines. 

A pear-tree destroyer (Agrilus sinuatus), M. P. Passy (Garden, 56 (1899), No . 
1443, pp. 35, 36). —Contains a description of the insect, a brief account of its life 
history, and suggestions of remedies, among them being the smearing of the trunk 
and large branches with tar or lime and cutting the larva* from the branches. 

The phylloxera question, A. J. Perkins (Jour. Ayr. and Ind., South Australia, 2 
'(1899), No. 11, pp. 889-893).— Discusses the dangers from infestation with phylloxera, 
quarantine regulations, and the planting of American vines. 

Notes on fruit-maggot flies with descriptions and new species, W. W. Frog- 
gatt (Agr. Gaz. New South Wales , 10 (1899), No. 6, pp. 497-504, pis. 3 ).—The author 
gives a technical description with notes on the life history of the following fruit- 
maggot flies: Tephrites tryoni, T. psidii, Halterophora eapitata, Trypeta mi8W,p<md T. 
pomonella. T. psidii is described as a new species and was reared from guavas* T. 
nmsm is also a new species and was reared from decaying bananas. The author 
recommends the same line of treatment for all of these fruit-maggot flies. Various 
experiments tried by different fruit growers in spraying with a solution which was 
distasteful to the insects were without success. A trap which has proved rather 
successful in catching the adult flies consists of a candle supported in a tin sur¬ 
rounded by a few inches of kerosene and water and placed under the infested trees. 

7280—No. 3-—-6 
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All the late peaches and persimmons should be gathered and boiled in order to 
destroy the late brood of maggots. Thorough cultivation of the ground in winter 
will have the effect of exposing the chrysalids to fatal climatic changes and other 
enemies. 

Coccidee which menace the fruit culture of Europe, A. Berlese and (1. 
Leonakdi (Ufa. Patol. Veg., 7 (1898), Nos. 3-8, pp. 252-260, figs, 4 ).—A discussion of 
the distribution of the San Jose scale, of the possibility of its introduction into 
Italy, and of scales which might be confused with it. 

The more recent literature on the San JosS scale, K. Sajo (Prometheus, 10 
(1898), No. ISO, pp. 1S6-18S).— -The author discusses the problem of kerosene spray¬ 
ing for San Jos 6 scale as illustrated by the results of recent experiments in America. 

Lessons from the year’s work with the San Jos6 scale, S. A. Forbes (Tram. 
Illinois State Hort. Soc,, 1898, pp. 50-62). —This article contains a general account of 
the extent of distribution of the insect in the State and of the means which have 
been adopted for holding it in check or exterminating it. Insecticide operations 
were carried on with whale-oil soap at 21 out of 25 places of infestation. The opera¬ 
tions were begun at the time the leaves fell in November and were continued until 
the leaves began to unfold in the spring. On an average 98 per cent of the scales 
were destroyed. The author believes that if it should prove to be impossible to 
eradicate the San Jos6 scale, its injuries can be reduced to comparative insignifi¬ 
cance by a single insecticide treatment applied every other year. 

Some scales of the orchard, P. J. Parrott (Trans. Kansas State Hart, Soc22 
(1808), pp, 106-1.09, figs. 2). —Notes on Mytilaspis pomoram, Ch ionaspis furfnrm, AspU 
diotus nvw , A. fernaldi, A. ancylns , A. ostreaformis, and A. forbesii. 

A dangerous European scale insect not hitherto reported but already well 
established in this country, C. L. Marlatt (Science, n. ser., 10 (1899), No. 226, pp. 
18-20). — Aspidiotus ostrewformis is a well known pest on various fruit trees of Europe, 
It is widely distributed in Europe, specimens having been received from Germany, 
England, and Italy. There is considerable evidence that the insect lias existed in 
this country for about 8 or 10 years in Ohio and New York. The insect has repeat¬ 
edly been identified wrongly, being referred to 2 or 3 other species of the same genus. 
The earliest material from this country which is definitely to be referred to the 
species in question bears the date of January 12, 1895, and came from the Geneva 
Station of New York. It has been reported from this country as occurring on plum, 
cherry, apple, pear, prune, and currant. The localities from which specimens have boon 
received are Ohio, New York, British Columbia, Ontario, and Iowa, It was found 
at numerous points in New York and Ohio. 

Tli© author believes the species to be the same as the species which have gone 
under the names of A. spurmlus and A. zonatns. In Europe the species has been 
found on Pranas domestica, Populus tremnloidcs, and Platams orientals beside on the 
common fruit trees. 

My experience in spraying in Illinois orchards for scale insects, R. W. Beau- 
ciiee (Trans. Illinois State Hort. Soc., 1898, pp. 24-80). —The author was employed 
under the direction of S. A. Forbes to superintend the spraying of various orchards 
in the State for the San Josd scale by means of whale-oil soap. In one test 1,441 
trees were sprayed. It required 51 days to do the work and 682 11m. of soap. Of 
these 1,335 were afterward inspected and living scales were found on 107 of them, 
or on slightly more than 8 per cent. 

Some common sources of error in recent work on Coccidee, C, L. Marlatt 
(Science , n. ser., 9 (1899), No. 228, pp. 835-887). —The author criticises the establish¬ 
ing of species upon mere differences of habit and exterior appearance without refer¬ 
ence to their characters or actual experimental demonstration of specific difference. 

Seed and soil treatment and spray calendar, W, J, Green kt al. ( Ohio St a. 
Buh 102 , folio ). 

Spraying calendar, L. R. Taft ( Michigan Sla. Spec. Bui. 12, folio). —This gives 
the formulas for the more common insecticides, with suggestions as to (lie time for 
applying these insecticides for the destruction of common insects and fungus diseases. 
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Spmymg; calendar for MSB, L. R. Taft ( Michiga n State Sort . Sog. Ept. 1897, pp. 
894-889 ).—A reprint of Michigan Station Bulletin 155 (E. S. R., 10, p. 470). 

Nurseries and orchard inspection, U. P. Heerick ( Michigan State Sort. Soc . 'Ept, 
IS97, pp. 147-150). —An outline of the regulations which were adopted for the pre¬ 
vention of the introduction and spread of tlie SanJos<5 scale and other insects in 
the State of Michigan. 

The need of nursery inspection laws, 0. E. Pifxeld ( Michigan State Rort. Soc. 
Ept. 1897 , pp. 150-105). —The*author discusses the status of nursery inspection laws 
in Michigan and other States. The article contains a copy of the bill which was 
adopted by the American Association of Nursery men to provide rules and regula¬ 
tions for the inspection of tracss. 

A law for the extermination of locusts, F. IxsFiujsr and C. R. Saguieii (liiv. Apr. 
Cien . Apt., Paraguay, 1 (1898), So. 8, pp. 348-851). —A statement of the law adopted 
for the extermination of locusts in Paraguay. 

Horticultural legislation, li D. Graham (Middy cm State Port. Soc. Ept. 1897, 
pp.SO-SS), —A statement of the State law concerning the inspection of nurseries 
and orchards and a discussion, of the necessity for this law and the good results 
which are to he hoped for from it. 

On a fungus disease of tliea green scale, A. Zimmermann (Teysmannia, 9 (1898), 
So. 5, pp. 940-243). — Lecankm nridi is reported as being attacked and destroyed by 
Cephalosporiim lecanii. 

A fungus disease of Lecaninm viride, A. Zimmebmann ( Teysmannia, 9 (1898), 
No. 5, pp. 240-243; abs . in OentU. Bald. u. Par., 2. AH,, 5 (1899), No. 9, p. 823).— The 
author describes a fungus that has proved very destructive to the green scale ( [Leca - 
nium viride). 

On the distribution in Italy of Entomophthora planchoniana and its impor¬ 
tance in horticulture and agriculture, O. Mattirole (Staff. Sper . Ayr. ltal.,31 (1898), 
No. 8 f pp. 315-826). —The spread of this fungus disease of insects in Italy is described, 
and an account is given of its eaffectiveneas in destroying insects. 

FOODS—ANIMAL PRODUCTION. ' 

The nutritive value of asparagin, B. K. Brtjtskus (Zap. Novo- 
Alexcmdri Inst Belsk . Kitoi. i Lyesov , 11 (188S), No. 11, pp. 145-228). — 
The author reviews exhaustively the literature on the nutritive value 
of asparagin for herbivoxia, birds, carnivora, and omnivora, including 
man. In addition, 2 experiments ■with rabbits are reported. 

The general plan was ho teed a ration containing no protein in 1 
period and to compare this with a similar ration in which part of the* 
non nitrogenous material was replaced by asparagin. 

The first experiment was divided into 2 periods of 22 and 26 days, 
respectively. In the first (period the daily ration consisted of (MO gm. of 
rice starch, 120 gm. of birch sawdust, 75 gin. of sugar, BO gm. oil, 20 gm. 
salt, 20 gm. hay ashes, 10 gm. barley ashes, 34.4 gin. water, and 150 gm. 
asparagin. In the second period no asparagin was fed, and the amount 
of starch was increased to 725 gm., the other ingredients remaining the 
same. In the first period the daily income of nitrogen was 0.815 gm., 
0.778 gm. being supplied By asparagin. The outgo in the mine was 
0.870 gm. and in the feces 0.008 gm.; that is, there was a,daily loss of 
0.123 gm, nitrogen. The average amount of sulphur excreted in the 
urine dally was 0,123 gin, During this period the rabbit lost 195 gm. 
in weightier 13.8 per cent of its total weight, Between the first and 
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second period there was an interval of about 4 weeks, during which 
time tlie rabbit was fed barley and potatoes. At the beginning of the 
second period it bad regained its original weight. During the second 
period the average daily income of nitrogen was 0.041 gm. and the 
outgo in the urine 0.195 and in the feces 0.042 gnu; that is, there was a 
daily loss of 0,190 gin. nitrogen. The urine contained on an average 

O. 0101 gm. sulphur daily. During the second period the rabbit; lost 
250 gun, or 10.7 per cent of its total weight. 

In the first period of the second test, which covered 18 days, the 
rabbit was fed the ration mentioned above which contained no aspara- 
gin. The daily food furnished 0.031 gm. nitrogen, the outgo in the 
urine was 0.328 gm. and in the feces 0.076 gm,; that is, there was a 
daily loss of 0.373 gm. nitrogen. The average excretion of sulphur in 
the urine was 0.0215 gm. The rabbit lost 20 per cent of its weight 
during this period, or 16.1 gm. daily. The second period (in which 
asparagin was fed) was not completed. 

The author concludes that his results confirm those of Bahlmann, 
showing that the value of asparagin in a diet containing no protein is 
much higher than that of an isodynamic quantity of starch, and, further, 
that although asparagin can not replace albumin in a diet, it may pre¬ 
vent the cleavage of about one-fourtli of the quantity of protein which 
would be broken down in the body when no nitrogen was consumed.— 

P. FIREMAN. 

The influence of removal of the large intestine and increasing 
quantities of fat in the diet on general metabolism in dogs, 
V. Harley ( Proc . Roy . Soo. [London], 64 (1898), No. 407,pp. 77-88). — A 
number of experiments are reported with dogs on the effect of removing 
the large intestine and increasing the amount of fat in the diet. Analy¬ 
ses are reported of the food, urine, and feces. The author summarizes 
his results as follows: The large intestine has no effect on the absorp¬ 
tion of carbohydrates in the diet, but its absence causes a marked 
decrease in the absorption of proteids, the amount varying from 93 to 
84 per cent. Fat is absorbed in practically normal amounts and the 
breaking up of fat also continues: 

s ‘'The water of the feces is increased in total quantity, although the percentage of 
water increases with an increased fat diet, instead of decreasing as in normal dogs. 
The total quantity of feces is also increased on the same diet as that in the normal 
dogs, and the cholesterin is decreased. 

“The formation of urobilin in the feces is diminished in the absence of the large 
intestine; the sulphates vary the same as the normal as regards those combined with 
alkalis, while those combined with the aromatic substances are markedly diminished, 
showing that intestinal putrefaction is decreased.” 

Digestion experiments, F. E. Emery (North Carolina Sta . Bui 160 , 
pp. 187-204 ).—In continuation of previous work (E. S. B., 10, p. 067) 
experiments with sheep are reported on the digestibility of crab-grass 
hay alone and in combination with eowpea meal, com bran and rice bran, 
and first and second growths of green rape. An unsuccessful attempt 
was also made to feed peanut meal, a coarsely ground by-product. 
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The usual experimental methods were followed and the same slieep 
were used as in previous experiments at the station. The tests with 
rape were made with 4 sheep, the others with 2. The composition of 
the different feeding stuffs used is reported. The results of the tests 
are summarized in the following table: 


Coefficients of digestibility of various feeding stuffs by sheep. 



‘ 



In dry matter. 




Dry 

matter. 

Protein. 

Albumi¬ 
noids (albu¬ 
minoid ni¬ 
trogen X 

6.25). 

Ether 

extract. 

Nitrogen- 
free ex¬ 
tract. 

Crude 

fiber. 

Ash. 


Per et. 

Per et. 

Per cent . 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per et. 

Per ci . 

Crab-grass bay..... 

54.0 

32.0 

28.8 

35.0 

52. S 

04.40 

51.8 

Crab-grass ba y and co\vpeameal 1:1. 
Calculated digestibility of cowpea 

70. 9 

70.5 

69.8 

54. 7 

76.5 

64. 30 

! 

45.9 

meal alone. 

86. 6 

82.0 

82.0 

73.9 

93.1 

64.00 

33.5 

Crab-grass bay and corn bran. 

Calculated digestibility of corn bran 

60.1 

48.7 

48.3 

09.1 

74. 5 

! 59.70 

16.5 

alone... 

70.5 

53.4 

53.7 

72.3 

79. 0 

53,10 


Green rape... 

84.8 

88.8 

80. 4 

48.5 

92. 0 

87. 00 

62.7 

Green dwarf Essex rape. 

88.5 

90.2 

86.6 

54.2 

93.8 

90. 00 

76.5 

Crab-grass bay and rice bran. 

Calcnlated di gestibility of rice bran 

50.7 

52.4 

52.6 

82.3 

06. 0 

50. 00 

26.3 

alone. 

64.7 

62.9 

04.7 

88.6 

78.2 

29. 20 

2.4 


Digestion experiments with steers, G-. L. Holter and J. Fields 
(Oklahoma Bta. BuL 37, jpjp. 20). — The digestion experiments summar¬ 
ized in a previous publication (E. S. R., 10, p. 983) are reported in full. The 
bulletin also contains the analyses of Kafir-corn fodder (whole plant 
and different parts), corn fodder (whole plant and different parts), 
alfalfa, sorghum, black rice corn, milo maize, teosinte, and chufas. 
Fertilizer constituents were also determined in Kafir fodder from ’the 
stack, ashes from stable manure, the soil from roots of castor bean 
plants, and the soil between rows of castor beans. 

Skim milk as a food for young growing chickens, W. B. Ander¬ 
son (Indiana Bta. Bui. 76^ jpp. 21-28 ).—Tins test, which is regarded as 
a duplicate of one previously reported (E. S. B., 10, p. 677), was made 
with 2 lots, each composed of 10 Plymouth Rock and Houdan chick¬ 
ens, to study the value of skim milk as part of a ration. The test 
began July 16 and covered 42 days. Both lots were fed a grain ration 
consisting of equal parts of corn meal, shorts, and ground oats, and in 
addition, rape, cabbage, and lettuce. Lot 2 was also fed skim milk ad 
libitum. All the chickens were fed three times a day, and were given 
the same care and treatment.. At the beginning of the test each lot 
weighed 259 oz. During the test lot 1 consumed 732 oz. of grain, 4 oz. of 
rape, and 43.5 oz. of cabbage; lot 2, 912 oz, of grain, 752'o?.. of skim 
milk, and the same amount of rape and cabbage as lot 1. Lot 1 gained 
7| lbs. and lot 2 14-f lbs. 

Basing the financial statement on oats at SO cts., corn meal at 80 cts., 
shorts at 60 cts., and skim milk at 20 cts, per 100 lbs., the cost of food 
per pound of gain was found to be 4£ cts. for lot 1 and 3£ lor lot 2. 
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The test is compared with that previously reported. From the pres¬ 
ent trial the following conclusions are drawn: 

“The results of this trial are very similar to those of the previous one, with the 
single exception that skim milk did not decrease in value as a food for young* chick* 
ons, as the chickens became older and cooler weather prevailed. 

“Green food given to young fowls confined in pens will not keep them in perfect 
'health, when getting a fairly balanced ration. This indicates that the young chick¬ 
ens are una ble to digest and assimilate all the nutrients from the ground food. 

“Skim milk is a valuable food for chickens. Whether fed with a balanced ration 
or with green food, its influence is very great in securing increased weight and in 
maintaining the general health of the fowls. 

“The addition of skim milk to the ration increases the profits by decreasing the 
cost of the ration and by securing greater returns from the other foods given, espe¬ 
cially when the chickens are young and confined in pens or small yards.” 

The manufacture of preserved foods and confectionery, A. Hausner (Die 
Fabrication dvr Comerven mid Candit&n. Vienna: J. Eartleben, 1899 , 8. ed., ill.; 
rev. in Oeaterr . Ohem. Ziff,, it (1899), No, 7, £>. 188), 

Book of diet, P. E. Muskett ( Melbourne , Sydney, Brisbane, Adelaide , London: 
Georye Robertson <J* Co,, 1898, pp. 801). —The author discusses the principal foods and 
their value as nutrients with especial reference to Australian conditions. A number 
of receipts for preparing food are also given. 

The adulteration of flour, W. A. Withers and G. S. Traps (North Carolina Sta . 
Bui. 186, pp. 59-67 ).—The adulteration of Hour is discussed and the examination 
of 50 samples purchased in North Carolina reported. Sixteen per cent were 
found adulterated with corn flour or corn meal, most of the adulterated samples 
being cheap flour. No clay, soapstone, or similar substance was detected in any of 
the samples examined. One sample contained alum. 

Mineraline, W. A. Withers and H. W. Primrose (North Carolina Sta. Bui. 157, 
pp. 71-76 ).—The attempt of a North Carolina company to introduce mineraline as 
an adulterant for wheat flour is noted. Judging from analyses this substance con¬ 
sists of ground talc. 

Brief notes are also given of the examination of coffee, bread, bran, and cotton¬ 
seed meal. 

Baking powders on sale in North Carolina, W. A. Withers and J. A. Bizzell 
(North Carolina Sta. Bui, 155, pp, 51-56), —In addition to describing baking powders 
and their principal ingredients, the authors report the analyses of 25 samples of 
baking powder purchased in North Carolina, Eighty-one per cent of the samples 
analyzed contained alum and 5<> per cent were straight alum powders. Two samples 
were apparently so old as to be useless for the purpose for which intended. 

Sugar as food, Mary H. Abel ( U . S . Dept . Ayr., Farmers * Bui. 98, pp . 87). — The 
extent and use of sugar, the sources of cane sugar, the food value of sugar, and the 
use of sugar* in the dietaries of adults and children are treated of. Among the gen¬ 
eral conclusions drawn are the following: 

“One may say in general that the wholesomoness of sweetened foods and their 
utilization by the system is largely a question of quantity and concentration. 

“From a gastronomic point of view it would seem also that in the American cusine 
sugar is used with too many kinds of food, with a consequent loss in variety and 
piquancy of flavor in the different dishes. The nutty flavor of grains and the natural 
taste of mild fruits is concealed by the addition of large quantities of sugar. 

“In the diet of the under-nourished larger amounts of sugar would doubtless help 
to full nutrition. This point is often urged by European hygienists. In the food of 
the well-to-do it is often the case, however, that starch is not diminished in propor¬ 
tion as sugar is added. That sugar on account of its agreeable flavor is a tempta¬ 
tion to take more carbohydrate food than the system needs can not be denied. The 
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vigor of digestion in each particular case would seem to suggest the limit. A lump 
of sugar represents about as much nutriment as an ounce of potato, but while the 
potato will be eaten only because hunger prompts, the sugar, because of its taste, 
may be taken when the appetite has been fully satisfied. 

u Sugar is a useful and valuable food. It must, however, be.remembered that it#is 
a concentrated food and therefore should be eaten in moderate quantities. Further, 
like other concentrated foods, sugar seems best fitted for assimilation by the body 
when supplied with other materials which dilute it or give it the necessary bulk. 

“Persons of active habit and good digestion will add sugar to their food almost at 
pleasure without inconvenience, while those of sedentary life, of delicate digestion, 
or of a tendency to corpulency would do better to use sugar very moderately. It is 
generally assumed that 4 or 5 oz. of sugar per day is as much as it is well for the aver¬ 
age adult to eat under ordinary conditions.” 

Preserving eggs, E. F, Ladd (North Dakota Sta. Bui. 85, pp. 330-338). —Water glass 
was found to he a satisfactory preservative for eggs. Directions are given for the 
preparation of a solution for this purpose. 

A study of the causes of the red color which is produced in meat by boiling, 
together with experiments on the effect of sulphurous acid on the color of 
meat, K. KissK alt (Arch. Hyg., 85 (1899), No. 1, pp. 11-18). 

German laws on meat inspection, Ostertag (Ztschr. Fleisch u. Milchhyg ., 9 (1899), 
No. S, pp. 141-145). —Brief directions for meat inspectors. 

On the determination of the age of beef carcasses, Bunge (Ztschr. Fleisch u . 
Milchhyy., 9 (IS99), No. S, pp. 145-147). —Contains practical suggestions for the 
guidance of inspectors. 

Commercial feeding stuffs in the Connecticut market (Connecticut State Sta. 
Bui. 188, pp. 18). —Cotton-seed meal, gluten meal, and other products made from a 
single grain, and feeding stuffs prepared from two or more grains, are discussed. 
The average composition of feeding stuffs purchased in Connecticut markets is 
reported. These were examined chemically and microscopically. These were cotton¬ 
seed meal, linseed meal, gluten meal, gluten feed, wheat bran, wheat middlings, mixed 
feed, rye bran, whole oats, corn meal, oat feed, oat chaff, malt hulls, Quaker dairy 
feed “ stock food,” lt starch feed,” provender, standard dairy feed, H. O., H. 0. horse 
feed, BlatchforcVs calf meal, and Baum’s horse and stock food. 

Feeding-stuff inspection, C. D. Woods (Maine Sta. Bui. 51, pp. 16). —Analyses, 
made in compliance with the State feeding-stuff law, are reported of a number of 
samples of cotton-seed meal, Chicago gluten meal, cream gluten meal, King gluten 
meal, Buffalo gluten feed, Rockford Diamond gluten feed, sucrcne oil meal, Cleve¬ 
land flax meal, old-process linseed meal, Blatehford calf meal, Victor corn and oat 
feed, corn and oat feed, ground corn and oats, Lakeside corn and oat feed, Dundee 
corn and oat feed, Monarch corn and oat feed, II. 0. Co. standard dairy feed, H. 0. 
Co. horse feed, H. 0. Co. poultry feed, American Cereal Co. poultry feed, Quaker oat 
feed, Haskell oat feed, Crescent oat feed, Horseshoe brand ground beef cracklings 
for poultry, Bradley superior meat meal, Bowker pure beef scraps, Bowk or animal 
meal, pure beef scraps, and American poultry meal. The analyses of cgttop-seed 
meal and gluten meal are briefly discussed. 
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Annual forage plants for summer pasture, T, L. Tyon and A. L. 
Haeckek (Nebraska Sta- Bui, 58, pp. 57-70 , fig. 1 ).—In comparison with 
alfalfa, the following were tested as forage plants for dairy cows: Rye, 
oats and peas, hairy vetch, corn, millet, sorghum, white Kafir corn, 
yellow millo maize, soy beans, and cowpeas. The crops were grown on 
fifth-acre plats for pasturage, and under similar conditions on tenth-acre 
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plats for the purpose of determining the amount of green forage pro¬ 
duced, The treatment of the different plats, the number of days each 
furnished pasturage for one cow, and the amount of green forage cut from 
the duplicate plats at the most favorable periods of growth, are given* 
In conducting the test with each crop, a cow was pastured (1) on alfalfa: 
for one month, (2) on the test crop as long as it afforded sufficient 
feed, and (3) on alfalfa for one month, The tabulated data include the 
gain or loss in weight of the animal during each period and the average 
daily production of milk and butter fat. Of the plants tested, sorghum 
furnished the greatest amount of pasturage. It is noted in this connec¬ 
tion that the amount of pasturage furnished by each plat could not be 
accurately judged by the amount of forage produced on duplicate plats 
and that the waste in pasturing was least with oats and peas and hairy 
vetch and greatest with corn and Kafir corn. 

Comparing the average results from the two periods on alfalfa with 
those on the different test crops, it was found that with the excep¬ 
tion of hairy vetch, soy beans, and cowpeas, the increase in live weight 
during the time the cows were on the test crops greatly exceeded that 
made on alfalfa. With, the exception of the cow pastured on cowpeas, 
the yield of milk was slightly decreased in each case. u White Kafir 
corn, rye, sorghum, and hairy vetch maintained the milk flow excel¬ 
lently well.” The production of. butter fat increased with rye, soy 
beans, and cowpeas and decreased in the other cases. Excluding the 
test of yellow-rnillo maize as unsatisfactory, millet was considered as 
making the poorest showing and corn next. 

Tlie effect of food on economic dairy production, A. M, Soule 
(Terns Sta* Bui 47,pp. 1033-1106, Jigs. 6 , dgms. 8 ).—Ten grade Jersey 
and 8 grade Holstein cows were divided into 0 lots of 3 cows each and 
fed for 50 days, the time being divided into 4 equal periods. In the 
first period all the lots were given a nearly uniform ration of cotton¬ 
seed meal, hulls, and silage. In the 3 subsequent periods, lot 1 had 
cotton-seed meal and hulls; lot 2, cotton-seed meal and sorghum hay; 
lot 8, cotton-seed meal and hulls with silage, and lots 4,5, and 0, cotton¬ 
seed meal and silage with bran, corn meal, and oats, respectively. The 
proportion of cotton-seed meal to the other components of the ration 
was diminished from the second to the fourth period in the case of 
each lot. 

The data for the experiment, showing the previous record of the 
cows, composition of the food materials used, computed digestible 
nutrients in the daily rations, with cost and mammal value, variations 
in weight of animals during the experiment, amount and character of 
food consumed, milk and butter produced, variations in fat as influ¬ 
enced by food and temperature, etc., are presented in detail in tables 
and diagrams and discussed at great-length. Some of the tables are 
■difficult to comprehend, as it is not clear whether the data refer to 
individuals in the same period or to averages for lots in different 
periods. 

The author concludes that the use of some other grain feed with the 

i ' ■ 
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cotton-seed meal was more effective and economical than the use ot 
cotton-seed meal and coarse food alone. “The use of 6 lbs. of cotton¬ 
seed meal (when the only meal fed) gave a larger profit and proved 
more effective than the use of 7, 8, or 10 lbs. When 4 to 6 lbs. of 
cotton-seed meal were combined with G or 4 lbs. of bran, corn meal, or 
oats, the best yields of milk and butter were secured.” 

Of the 19 rations fed, one composed of (> lbs. of cotton-seed meal, 18 
lbs. of cotton-seed hulls, and 85 lbs. of corn silage is said to have been 
the' most economical for dairy production. The best returns were 
secured when the nutritive ratios ranged between 1.5 and 1.6. The 
author -states furthermore that “when the proportion of protein and 
fats furnished in the meals was least and the carbohydrates greatest 
the yields and profits were the highest” and “when one-third of the 
total digestible nutrients consumed per day was furnished by the meals 
the best financial results were observed. . . . Eat ions decidedly at 
variance with the so-called standard rations gave excellent returns 
from a financial standpoint.” 

A sudden change of temperature from 49 to 19° F. in 24 hours 
materially reduced the yields of milk and butter fat for several days. 
The average cost for the G groups of 100, lbs. of milk and 1 lb. of but¬ 
ter, including only the cost of feeding materials at the market prices 
during the experimental periods, varied from 50.4 cts. to 05.2 cts. and 
from 10.9 cts. to 14.1 cts., respectively. “Cows will eat more food than 
they can profitably manufacture into dairy products. They may also 
suffer from lack of a sufficient supply of certain food ingredients. . . . 
Conformation is of importance in tbe dairy cow.” 

The composition of milk and milk products, H, I). .Richmond 
(Analyst, 24 ( 1899 ), Aw/., pp. 197-201 ),—The author summarizes the 
results of analyses of 14,135 samples of milk brought in by the rail¬ 
roads from different farms, the averages being given of the morning’s 
and night’s milk by months; analyses of 50 samples of normal milk, 
including determinations of sugar, proteids, and ash in addition to 
the usual determinations; analyses of a number of samples of abnor¬ 
mal milk; average composition of clotted cream; and composition of 
butters and separator slime. The analyses of normal milk “confirm 
Yieth/s ratio of sugar, proteids, and ash of 13:9:2, to a remarkable 
degree. The ratio found is 12.8:9.8:2, which is in excellent agreement.” 

The author discusses the theory of Storch that a slimy albuminous 
membrane surrounds the fat globules of milk (E. S. E., 9, p. 176), and 
presents some data bearing on the subject. From a review of the evi¬ 
dence, he concludes that he is “unable, to see that there is any justifi¬ 
cation for the view that each globule in milk is surrounded by a mucoid 
membrane; certainly the question is far from being settled by Storch’s 
results.” 

Effect of sesame cake on butter, Pfeiffer (Ber . Lanfrw . Vers. 
Stat . IJniv, Jena, 1898, pp. 18-14 ).—This experiment was made to 
determine whether any injustice might arise from the German law of 
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1897 requiring the mixing of at least 10 per cent of sesame oil with 
oleomargarine as a means of identifying it. Seven cows were fed a 
basal ration of coarse fodder during a number of periods, to which, 
various oil cakes were added in different periods, the amount of sesame 
cake being gradually increased from | lb. up to 4 lbs. per head daily. 
The butter was examined for iodin number and for sesame oil by the 
Bandoum reaction (shaking with furfurol and hydrochloric acid). It 
gave no reaction for sesame oil in any case, indicating that no trans¬ 
mission of the oil to the butter was to be feared. This result is said 
to agree with most of the experiments on this point... [See, however, 
E. S. B., 9, p, 795 y 10, pp. 586, 587.] It was found that the iodin. num¬ 
ber increased regularly with the increase in amount of sesame cake 
which was fed. 

Spongy curd and the effect of sewage, Lloyd (Abs, in Dairy , It 
(1898), No, 127, p. 197), —An instance is cited in which cows twice by 
accident got into a paddock and waded in and drank from a pool of 
stagnant dirty water. Each time a spongy curd was produced. To 
make sure that the water was the cause a bacteriological examination 
was made, and one of the most typical spongy organisms was found in 
it as well as in the spongy curd. It was found that the sewage from a 
number of cottages overflowed into this paddock, and as soon as the 
difficulty was removed the spongy curds ceased. 

Ropiness in milk and cream, A. R. Ward (New York Cornell Sfta, 
Bui, 165, pp. 395-112, pi. 1). —The literature of this subject is reviewed 
and an account is given of an investigation of an outbreak in two dairies. 
The cause of the ropiness was found to be Bacillus laetis viseosus, but 
considerable difficulty was experienced in locating the point at which 
the infection took place. The first complaint came from a local milk 
dealer who was losing his customers on account of the milk becoming 
ropy after standing. All of the milk handled by this dealer was sup¬ 
plied by one dairy of 12 cows. The cream on the surface of cans of 
milk which stood in water at a temperature of from 45 to 50° E. became 
viscid in from 24 to 48 hours. No complaint was heard from customers 
who consumed the milk within a few hours. Samples of the milk taken 
directly from the cows failed to show the presence of the bacillus or to 
become ropy. Cultures of the air and filth of the stable and of the feces 
of the cows gave no evidence of the presence of the bacillus. The milk¬ 
ing utensils were then carefully examined and it was found that “the 
milk did not contain Bacillus laetis viseosus when drawn from the udder, 
nor did it gain access to the milk during any of the processes to which 
the milk was subjected up to the time that it was taken from the barn.” 
From the barn the evening’s milk was brought to the creamery and 
placed for the night in deep-setting cans surrounded by ice water, while 
the morning’s milk was aerated and brought to the creamery, where it 
was again strained before delivering. The brass-wire strainer used for 
straining the milk was found to be in a filthy condition through lack of 
thorough cleaning, but the deep setting cans were apparently dean. 
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Samples of milk exposed to contamination on tlie surface of tlie strainer 
became viscid, as well as samples which were taken from the interior 
of the deep-setting cans, and a bacteriological examination showed the 
presence of Bacillus lactis viscosiis. 

At another dairy which had suffered seriously from ropiness, the 
cause of the contamination was located in the utensils used for holding 
the milk before and during delivery. As a remedy it was suggested 
that u the smaller utensils be totally immersed in boiling water for three 
minutes and that the larger cans be filled to the brim with boiling 
water for a like length of time. ?? This suggestion was carried out, and 
the trouble immediately disappeared. 

The author was unable to determine the source from which the 
bacillus originally reached the milk cans, but, in view of the work of 
Adametz, he is inclined to believe that during warm weather these 
particular bacteria got into the milk from water. 

■ In conclusion a description is given of the bacillus found in the sam¬ 
ples of ropy milk, and its behavior in various cultures. 

Pure cultures for Cheddar cheese making, J.B. Campbell (Trans, 
Highland and Agr. Soe. Scotland, , 5. ser., 11 (1899), pp. 205-220) .—This 
is a continuation of previous investigations in this line (E. S. Ib, 10, p. 
906). Experiments were made in the laboratory and in the dairy which 
demonstrated the purifying effect of the method employed by the dairy¬ 
men in preparing starters. The method followed in preparing this 
homemade starter is to allow a quantity of skim milk to sour sponta¬ 
neously, skim off the surface, and add about a pint to a pailful of skim 
milk which has been scalded to 155 to 160° E. and subsequently cooled 
to 65 to 70°. This process is repeated eacli day, and on the third day 
the product may be used for the starter, a portion being retained for 
the starter for the following day. This may be continued throughout 
the season. 

{c By starting with an ordinary sample of sour milk, even, though it he impure, the 
operations entailed in preparing what I have designated ‘'a homemade starter* will, 
in a very few days, produce a sample of sour milk containing what is for all practical 
purposes a pure culture of the bacterium required for the manufacture of good, cheese. 
If the cheese maker Logins with an absolutely pure culture, in the course of a few 
days i t will be no purer and in no way better for cheese making than the cultivation 
obtained by the homemade-starter system.” 

Two series of experiments in July and August were made at 5 differ¬ 
ent dairies to compare the homemade starter with a number of pure 
cultures in practical use in cheese making. The cheeses were scored by 
competent judges who knew nothing of the method of making. The 
results of these experiments are tabulated. 

The sum total from these experiments may be stated as follows; 

“(1) First-class Cheddar cheese can be made by using pure cultures of a lactic 
organism. 

“ (2) This organism abounds in all samples of sour milk and sour whey. 

“ (8) The system recommended for the preparation of a homemade starter is one 
which exerts a purifying influence upon the bacterial content of the starter, and 
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results in tlie elimination of bacteria which are unnecessary if not harmful, fo the 
production of a first-class material. 

te (4) The use of a-whey starter is attended with results equal in every way to 
those obtained from a milk starter/’ 

A number of precautions to be exercised in the preparation and use 
of tlie homemade starter are enumerated. It is noted that “ a starter 
should never be used where without it the cheese can be made in about 
the time specified [5| hours];” and that 46 when a starter is used the 
whey must be run at an earlier stage.” Technique in cheese making is 
regarded as much more important than the use of pure cultures, u for 
no amount of bacterium will compensate for a deficiency of that 
keenness of sense which is the result only of long and patient training’.” 

A handbook of dairying based on science and practice, W. Kirchner (Hand- 
hue'll dev Milchwirtschaft, auf wissenscha/tlicher wul praMiseher Gnmdlage. Berlin: 
Paul Pareif, 4. ed., pp. X-f- 654, pis* 8, figs. 158). —A new edition of this hook. 

Absence of alcohol in the milk from cows fed on distillery malt, M. A. Pkter- 
mann (Rev. Ghim. Analyt. ct Appt, 4 (1899), No. 6, pp. 185,186). —By the application 
of the iodoform test to the distillate from a liter of milk, hy the Buclaux viscometer 
test, and hy the Westphal balance, the author was unable to detect any alcohol in 
the milk.— h . sn y dk r. 

Importance of feeding roots (Milch Ztg.,88 (1899), No. 86, p. 407).—A Danish 
experiment is reported in which the profits were increased by substituting roots for 
a portion of the concentrated food in rations for milch cows. 

Winter milking rations (Dairy, 11 (1899), No. 187, p. 200). —Ten rations are sug¬ 
gested as a result of experiments conducted during 3 winters. 

Influence of feed on the quantity and quality of the milk, F. C. Ctjrtiss (Amer. 
Cheesemaker, 14 (1899), No. 159, pp. 1-3). 

Value of breeds, Cf. M. Go well (Hoard’s Dairyman, 30 (1899), No. 31, pp. 410 , 
411). —A popular discussion. 

Official tests of Holstein-Friesian cows, S. Hoxie (Hoard's Dairyman, 30(1899) 
Nos. 21, p. 483; 32, pp, 4.40, 441; 39, p. 580). —Reports 102 tests made from January 1 
to May 1, 1899. 

On the source of milk fat, W. A. Henry (Breeders' Gas., 36 (1899), No. 4, pp. 89, 
90). — A discussion of an experiment conducted at the New York State Station (E. 
8. R., 9, p. 1083). 

Swedish ropy milk, G. Troili-Petkrsson (Aha. in Milch Zip., 28 (1899), No. 38, 
pp. 438,439). —The cause of ropiness was investigated and attributed to Bacterium 
lactic lonyi, which was studied in pure cultures. This germ is considered very closely 
related to B. lactic acidi, from which it is distinguished chiefly by the kind of fermen¬ 
tation produced in milk. 

The Babcock test: Its origin, use, and manipulation, A. M. Soui/E ( Hoard 9 s 
Dairyman, 30 (1899), No.31,pp. 616, 617). 

The Babcock test for cheese factories, J. W. Decker (Hoard’s Dairyman, SO 
{1899), No. 25, p. 488, fig. 1 ).—Cheese was made from milk containing 3.3,4, and 5 per 
cent of fat, 100 lbs. of milk yielding 10.1,11.4, and 13.1 lbs. of green cheese, respec¬ 
tively. 

Observations on the use of the Krohnke milk filter, P. Vieth (Milch Zig., 28 
(1899), No. 26, pp, 403,404). —Tests are reported on the use and purification of this 
filter. 

Contribution to the study of butter fat, Van Engelen and P. Walters (Diet 
. ' Lait.,24 (1899), Nos. 29, pp. 839,330 ; 80, pp. 237-389 ).—From investigations extending 
through one year the conclusion is drawn that abnormal variations in the composi¬ 
tion of butter fat are not due to food or period of lactation. 
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Preservation of butter, R. Gouin ( Ind . Bait, 24 ( 1S99 ), JVo. &£, pp. 269-271).—YaiD 
ous well-known methods are discussed. 

Producing, retaining, and controlling flavor in butter, G, L. McKay (Hoard?* 
Dairyman, SO (1809), JYo. 25, pp. 498,499 ).—A popular article. 

A test of churns, C. S. Plumb (Hat. Farmer mid Stock Grower, 2 (1899), Ho. 2, p. 
21). —Trials were made of a churn provided with inside paddles and an arrangement 
for revolving them at highspeed. On account of the difficulty in removing the 
butter this type of churn is not to be recommended over standard bos and barrel 
churns without inside devices. 

Cheese bacteriology, status of the science in the European countries, H. H. 
Conn (Amer. Clteemnaker, 14 (1899), Ho. 161, pp. 4,5). 

Cheddar cheese making, J. A. Ruddick (Amer. Cheese maker, 14 (1899), No. 163, 
PP- 1-3). 

Method of manufacturing Stilton cheese, R. Owens [(dyr. Jour. Cape Good 
Hope, 14 (IS99), Ho. 12, pp. 785-788 ).—The method of manufacture of Stilton cheese 
is described and compared with that employed in making Cheddar cheese. 

The best form of cow stall, P. McConnell (Jour. British Dairy Farmers 1 Assoc., 14 
(1899), Ho. 2, pp. 85-90). 

Dairy buildings, R» Henderson (Trans. Highland and Ayr. Soc. Scotland, .5. ser., 11 
(1899), pp . 89-115, Jigs ., 41 ). 


VETERINARY SCIENCE AND PRACTICE. 

Thirteenth annual report of the State board of live stock com¬ 
missioners for the State of Illinois for 1898 ( Springfield , III: 
Phillips Bros., 1899 , pp. 116 ).—This report contains a copy of the regu¬ 
lations of the State board of live stock commissioners regarding 
Texas fever, an account of various outbreaks of Texas fever in the 
State, and a record of a large number of dipping experiments which 
were made in connection with the Bureau of Animal Industry of the 
Department of Agriculture, a part of the results of which have been 
published elsewhere and are already noted. 

The tuberculin test has been applied very generally to the cattle of 
the State, and extensive tables are given showing the results of tests 
and post-mortem conditions in cases which reacted. 

A report is made upon .the cases of actinomycosis discovered by the 
meat inspectors, and tables are given showing the number of actinomy¬ 
cotic animals coming from the different States. 

The report contains a discussion by J. M. Wright of the history and 
nature of glanders and upon the use of mallein as a therapeutic agent. 
Tables arc also given showing the clinical record of horses which were 
tested for glanders by means of mallein. 

A proposed reform in the nomenclature of veterinary myology, 
Aeloxng and Lesbre (Ann. Boa. Agr. ScL et Ind. Lyon. , 7. ser., 5 (1897), 
pp. 135-178 ).—The authors call attention' to the convenience of having 
a set of names for use in descriptive veterinary anatomy which shall 
be recognized by all veterinarians. At the meeting of the Sixth Inter¬ 
national Veterinary Congress in Berne, 1895, a resolution was passed 
to undertake the preparation of such a veterinary nomenclature. The 
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authors have prepared a list of names of muscles known in veterinary 
anatomy and these names are arranged in parallel columns with the 
names of muscles in human anatomy adopted by the congress at Basel, 
and with other names which have been used to a. greater or less extent 
by various authors, and which are to be regarded as synonymous. 

On the biology of anthrax bacillus, It. Weir (ArcA .%//•? 35 (ISM), 
No. jjp. 355-408 ).—The results of investigations reported in this 
article may be summarized as follows: Anthrax bacilli of normal viru¬ 
lence and considerable power of resistance form spores when subjected 
to moderate temperatures considerably sooner than has usually been 
assumed. At a temperature of 31 to 37° 0. spores were formed within 
1C? hours, at 24° 0. within 3(5 hours, and at 18° 0. within 50 hours. At 
a temperature of 12° 0. the most resistant individuals of the anthrax 
bacilli are still able to produce resting conditions even when the spore 
formation does not take place regularly. The spores which are pro¬ 
duced at a temperature of 37° (3. have a greater power of resistance 
than those which are formed at temperatures ranging from IS to 31° 0. 
Anthrax bacilli in their vegetative condition are quickly killed if they 
are subjected to high temperatures in fluid. Heated in bouillon at 80° 
0. they are destroyed in 1 minute; at 79°, in 1| minutes; at 78°, in 
2 minutes; at 75°, in 3 minutes; at 70°, in 4 minutes; and at (»5°, in 5$ 
minutes. 

If anthrax bacilli are subjected to low temperatures, they are seen to 
pass through 3 stages. During the first stage the normal virulence 
may become reduced to so low a grade that mice do not acquire the 
disease even when inoculated with large quantities of the bacilli. In 
the second stage they lose the power of growth, but regain this power 
and their virulence under favorable conditions. In the third stage the 
bacteria reach such a condition that they can no longer be revived. 
Atmospheric oxygen has no specific effect upon the formation of the 
resting stages. The anthrax bacilli form spores under amerobiotic 
conditions. 

On the excretion of micro-organisms through the active mam¬ 
mary gland, K, Basch and F. Weleminsky (Arek Uyg., 35 
Wo. 3-4,$p. 205-220). — As experimental animals, the authors made use 
of guinea pigs. The first bacteria which were used were non pathogenic 
and as negative results were obtained, various pathogenic bacteria 
were next tried. 

The living bacteria were injected subcutaneously and by withdrawing 
small quantities of blood in an aseptic manner it was possible to 
determine when the bacteria had entered the blood system, The milk 
from the animal was tested from that time until death. The milk was 
also injected into healthy animals as a further check upon the experi¬ 
ments. The results obtained may be summarized as follows: The only 
pathogenic germs which pass out in milk are those that have the power 
of producing hemorrhages or similar changes in the mammary gland 
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by means of wMch the normal structure of this gland is disturbed, in 
a case of pure septicemic processes, where the blood contains the germs 
in large numbers, no bacteria were found in the milk even after death, 
and animals injected with the milk remained entirely healthful. This 
was true of animals which were inoculated and which died of typhus, 
diphtheria, cholera, and anthrax. When, however, the animal was 
inoculated simultaneously with anthrax and Bacillus bovis morbificms , 
hemorrhagic disturbances were produced in the mammary gland and 
the anthrax bacillus was found in milk. 

A case of poisoning, E. P. Ladd (North Dakota Sta . Bui. 35 , pp. 
307-310 , fig. 1 ).—A bull died suddenly with symptoms of poisoning. 
The stomach contents were analyzed, with the result that conin was 
discovered. When the owner was questioned concerning his hay, it 
was found that the hay contained Gicuta maculata in abundance. This 
is, therefore, considered a well-authenticated case of poisoning from 
water hemlock. A description and illustration of the plant are given 
and a brief account of the symptoms of poisoning by this plant. The 
treatment recommended consists in cleansing the alimentary tract and 
the use of chloroform or chloral, as indicated by the symptoms. It is 
recommended that these plants be removed from the hay before it is 
stacked or placed in the barn. 

Studies on the seeds and oil cakes of ricinus, 0. Oornevin 
(Am. Soc . Agr. ScL et Ind . Lyon, 7. ser5 (1897), pp. 107-133 ).—This 
paper contains a description of the plant and of the appearance of the 
seeds of the castor-oil plant. The method of extracting .the oil is 
described and an account is given of the extent of the use of the oil 
cakes, which are left over as by-products, as food for man and domes¬ 
ticated animals. If the cakes are spread upon the ground or exposed 
to the air for from 5 to 6 days, the poisonous principles are destroyed. 
If the seeds and cakes are cooked for at least 2 hours, they are no 
longer poisonous. If a solution of ricin is subjected to heat for 2 
hours, of which at least If hours is up to the boiling point, it is trans¬ 
formed into a vaccine which, when used as a hypodermic or intravenous 
injection, immunizes the animal against the intoxication of ricinus. 
After animals have been vaccinated once, they can eat with immunity 
any quantity of the cakes or seeds of ricinus. The flesh of animals 
thus immunized is harmless when taken as food. 

Researches on the bacterial flora of the lungs of man and animals, L, Brcco 
(Arch. Med. Mxpir. et Anat. Path., Paris , 11 (1899), No. 3, pp. 817-363).— This paper 
gives an account of the bacteria ordinarily found in the normal lungs of the guinea 
pig, rabbit, cat, dog, foal, horse, calf, cow, and sheep. The pathological condition 
and pathogenic bacteria of the lungs of these animals and of man are also described. 
In sound lungs the tubercle bacillus was not found. 

Bacteria in street dust that is sprinkled and in that which is not sprinkled, 
T. Mazusciiita (Arch. Ryg., 35 (1899), No. 3-d, pp. 353-388). --This article contains a 
record of a large number of observations made with the object of determining the 
hygienic value of sprinkling streets during hot weather. It was found that when 
streets were sprinkled the bacteria contained in the dust were more numerous and 
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were in better condition to multiply. The author strongly urges the flooding of 
streets in summer to wash away the dust in which the bacteria are contained. A 
bibliography of the subject is added to the article. 

A contribution to the knowledge of the infectious diseases of animals and 
man which are produced by anaerobic bacteria, E. V. I lmuKii ((Onibl. llaki. u. 
Pit r,, 1. AH., 25 (1899), No. 15-10,pp, 512-581),— An extensive account of experiment 
tation with 10 races of bacteria. 

Some diseases of domestic animals communicable to man, J, 1. (bn, son {lmm 
State Apr. &toe. llpt. ISOS, pp. 9-1-101). —The author discusses the common means of 
transmission of germ diseases. The following diseases are described and an account 
given of the means and extent of their transmission to man ; Actinomycosis, black¬ 
leg, glanders and farcy, hog cholera., and tuberculosis. 

Practical notes on influenza, P, P. Sanchez ( Vet. Espan., Madrid, 43 {1899), Noe. 
1493,pp. lid-149; 1494, pp. 101-160; 1.493, pp. 17S-1S3). —Gives a description of the dis¬ 
ease, a differential diagnosis of influenza and contagious pleuro-pneumonla. An 
account is given of inoculation experiments for rendering immunity and of hydro¬ 
therapy in the treatment of the disease. 

Two cases of tetanus cured by the use of antitetanus serum, L. Constant 
{Jour, Med . Vet. et Zootech., 3. m\, 3 (1899), pp. 840, 341). —Clinical records and descrip¬ 
tion of method of using the antitoxin. 

On the modifications of tetanus poison, E. Behring (Forlschr. Med., 17 (1.899), 
No. 31,pp. 301-503 ).—Vot producing immunity against tetanus, poisons with a. high 
multiple of indirect poison value in comparison with their direct j>oison value give 
better results than the equilibrated poisons. 

Antitetanus serum and its preparation, L. S. Vizmanos ( Vet, EspanMadrid, 43 
(1899), Nos, 1499,pp. 841-344; 1300,pp. 337-360; 1301, pp. 279-281).— A general account 
of the effect of antitetanus serum when used for the prevention of tetanic contrac¬ 
tions, and a description of the method of preparation. 

On the quantitative combination relations*between tetanus toxin and tetanus 
antitoxin in living guinea pigs, E. Beiiring (Forlschr. Med,, 17 (1899), No. 21, pp. 
321-584), —This paper contains a record of a largo number of experiments upon 
guinea pigs and a discussion of the nature and quantitative relationship of the 
chemical union between the toxin and antitoxin. 

Zahn’s thermometer holder, J. G. Vahtk (l)eut. Vierarztl. Wehnschr., 7 (1899), No. 
26, pp, 284, 285, Jig. l).—k new arrangement for holding the thermometer during 
tuberculin tests. 

Anthrax (Her. Facult Agron. y Vet., La Plata, 4 (1899), No, 4,pp. 129-18i). —Discusses 
the nature of the disease, the value of vaccination, and the burial of carcasses, 

Blackleg vaccine, E. P, Niles (South. Planter, GO (1899), No, 7, pp, 285-287, jigs. 2).— 
The Virginia Station has equipped itself, for making blackleg vaccine. Directions 
arc given,for sterilizing the hypodermic syringe and making the injections. A list 
of questions is added which will be sent to each farmer who uses the vaccine. 

Actinomycosis in Spain, L, Del Rio ( Vet. Espan., Madrid, 42 (1899), No, 1497 , pp. 
210 - 212 ). 

The so-called actinomycosis musculorum suis, Davids (Ztschr. Fleisoh u. 
Milchhyg ,, 9 (1899), No. 10, pp. 181-187). —Gives an historical account of the subject 
and descriptions of appearances of the disease from paraffin sections. 

Milk fever in the cow, M. Imes (Ayr. Student, 5 (1898), No. 3, pp. 57, 58).—k 
description of the symptoms of the disease is given, together with an account of its 
etiology and preventive measures, such as antiseptic washes. 

On the Schmid-Koldiug treatment of milk fever, BrOller ( Wehnschr. TimdieilJc. 
u, Vichzueht, 48 (1899), No. 26,pp. 245,246).—G ives a clinical record of 4 cases. 

Milk fistula, P. Leblanc (Jour. Med. Vet. et Zootech., 5. $&\, 8 (1899), pp. 822-234).— 
An abscess followed by erysipelas of the mammary gland in a goat left a milk fistula 
which healed after being ligatured. 
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Concerning contagions vaginitis of cows, A. Lucet (Jour, Med. Vet et ZootccJi, 5. 
ser., 3 (l.S99),pp. 338,339). —A discussion of the cause and communicability of the 

disease. 

Blstoiiiatosis of the abdominal walls of the cow, Re piquet (Jour. Med. Vet, et 
Zooieeh, 6. ser., 3 (.1899 ), pp. 27J, 272). —Tubercles formed by disfcomuin are distinguished 
from those of tuberculosis in similar positions. 

Preventive inoculation against red. water or tick fever, D. Hutcheon ( Jgr . 
Jour. Cape Good Hope, 14 (1899), Xo. 7, jtp. 445-44.8 ).—Young heifers were injected with 
do lib limited blood from animals which had recovered from the disease. After they 
had in turn recovered, which was usually about 6 weeks later, their blood was used 
for inoculation purposes to produce a mild form of disease, 

Preliminary note on bovine malaria, Nioolle and Adil-Rey (Ann. Inst Pasteur, 
13 (1899), Xo. 4, pp, 337-343). —The native races of cattle are perfectly immune and 
can withstand injections of large quantities, even liters of virulent blood. The 
serum from cattle,thus treated, if collected from 2 to 6 weeks after these inoculations, 
has no preventive or curative power. 

Experimental data on the subject of the susceptibility of camels to cattle 
plague, M. Tartakovsy (Arch. Vet. Xaul', St. Petersburg, 29 (1899), Xo. 4, pp . 
238-354). —The article contains records of experimental inoculations of camels 
accompanied with temperature charts. 

A new parasitic disease of cattle in Cochin China (Amphistomosis hepatica) 

( Vet Jour., 48 (1899), Xo. 287,pp. 347-350). — Jmphhtomnm hepalieumvnw found in oxen 
of Cambodia, Indian buffaloes, and zebus. The anatomical characters of the I hike 
and. the pathological conditions caused by it are described. 

How an attack of epizootic abortion was dealt with, C. Marshall (Jour. Brit¬ 
ish Dairy .Farmers 1 Assoc., 14 (1899), Xo. 2, pp. 91,92), —Nocard’s method of treatment, 
was tried with good results. 

The epizootic occurrence of Taenia ccenura in the calf, T. Tayallazzx ((Horn, 
It Soc. Jccad. Xas. Vet Hat, 48 (1899), Xo. 26, pp. 612-615). 

Railroad fever of cows, Estok (Dent Tierdrztt JVchnschr., 7 (1899), Xo. 26, pp. 
233,234). —Outlines the symptoms of this disease, which is frequently observed in 
cattle after long railroad journeys. The remedies which have been tried are blood¬ 
letting, keeping quiet (with chloral hydrate if necessary), strychnin, alcohol, atropin, 
and potassic iodid. No treatment, however, had much effect except in mild cases. 

Water on the joints in cattle, CadAvc and Morot (Jour. Med. Vet. et Zootech., 5. 
ser., 3 (1899), pp.202-205, jigs. 2 ).—Gives a description of the pathological anatomy 
o f the metatarsus from an animal affected with this disease. The appearance is com¬ 
pared with, that of ergotism. 

On the physiological effect of digitalis and its»diagnostic importance in 
pericarditis traumatica of cattle, Gmeun (Monalsh. Pro let, Thierh10 (1899), Xo. 
9, pp, 385-417, jigs. 35 ).—In cases of this disease digitalis is found to have groat value 
as a diagnostic agent. As a remedy it is not uniform in action. A number of 
sphygmographie tracings of blood pressures in the carotid artery accompany the 
article. 

Bovine rumenotomy, S. IL Swain (Jour. Comp. Med . and Vet Arch.,30 (1899), Xo. 
4, pp. 223-225).— The article contains an account of the method of preparing the 
instruments and animals and of making the operation. 

On the causes of the sterility of cattle, E. Zsciiokke ( Lantlw. Jahrh. Schweiz , 12 
(1898), pp. 252-272, pi. 1). —Contains a general discussion and classification of the 
various causes of sterility, whether from pathological anatomy and physiology or 
from peculiarities of temperament and constitution of both sexes. 

On multiple adenom formation in the lungs of sheep, A. Eber (Ztschr. Tiermed., 
3 (1899), Xo. 3, pp. 161-172, pis. 4 ).—These formations are described anil figured with 
especial reference to their microscopic details, '.The etiology of the disease is not 
thoroughly known. ■ 
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Remarks on the nature and the differentiation of the infectious swine diseases 
in the United States, Y. A. Moork (Amer. Vet. Rev., At (ISOS), No. lA,pp. 818-SAO).— 
The author here gi ves an historical account of the development of our knowledge 
on the subject of bog cholera, and swine plague. A synonymy of names is added for 
this country and Europe, and detailed descriptions of the pathological anatomy of 
hog cholera and swine plague are given, as well as a. list of the characters of the 
bacilli of these two diseases. 

Hog cholera and. swine plague, A. W. Hitting (Reprinted from Farmer*# Otiide, 
ISOSi A up,-Oct., pp. ; 14), —1 n lids pamphlet are discussed the extent of the swine indus¬ 
try in Indiana and the various questions connected with the diagnosis and treatment 
of hog cholera and swine plague. The author has made an experimental study of a 
large number of patent remedies which have been recommended for treatment of 
swine diseases and concludes that they are all worthless. Stress is laid, upon the 
advisability of maintaining cleanly surroundings as a means of preventing serious 
outbreaks of swine diseases. 

Serum therapy of hog cholera, E. Lkolainctik (Aan. Med. Vet,,, 48 ( 1899), No. 7, 
pp, 867-879). —A. brief discussion of the method to be adopted in preparing the hog- 
cholera serum and of the technique of its application. 

Practicability of serum therapy in the treatment of hog cholera, W. B. 'Niles 
(Iowa Stale Ayr. Soc. Rpt. 1898, pp. 815-818). —In this paper the author discusses the 
technique of the, application of the serum treatment for hog cholera and gives a 
brief account of the success which has attended its use. 

Results of some vaccinations with Beck’s serum against swine diseases, 
J. MUrxifili ( Dent. Tierarztl, Wehnschr., 7 (1899), No. ‘AG, pp. AAA, AUG ).— Reports the 
favorable outcome from vaccination of sows. 

Infectious pneumoenteritis of the pig ( Gas. MM. Vet., S. ser., A A (1899), No. 137, 
pp. 548-547)* —Gives the history of our knowledge of the disease and a discussion of 
its cause, distinguishing between hog cholera and swine plague. 

The serotherapy of erysipelas of the pig, E. Leclainciie (Compt. Rend. Soc, 
Biol, f Paris, 11. ser., I (1899), No. 15, pp. 846-848). —Inoculations were made with a 
mixture of immunizing serum and virulent cultures of blood. Sheep proved to be 
good animals .from which to obtain immunizing serum. 

Combating erysipelas of hogs, O. Vogks and W. ScilfiTZ (Deal,. Tieriirztl. 
Wehnschr., 7 ( 1899), No. AO, pp. 177-179).—A serum is used which destroys the bacillus 
when injected into animals already suffering from the disease and also has the 
power of giving immunity* 

Echinococcus veterinorum, 8. Stew a nr (Jour. Comp. Med. and Vet. Arch., AG (189,9), 
No. 4,pp, A15-217 ),—In the region of Kansas Oity, Missouri, it is stated that about 5 
out of every 1,000 hogs arc infected with the cystic stage of Fehinoeoceus veterinorum, 
A description is given of the post-mortem appearance of the disease. 

Projection as a reliable means for demonstrating the presence of trichinae, 
H. Rabitz (Ztsehr. Fleiseh u. Milchhipj., 9 (1899), No* 19,pp. 187-189). —Description of 
a projection apparatus for examining desk for trichina*.. The instrument is known 
as a trichinoscope. 

A case of malarial fever, H. Taylor ( Vet. Jour., 49 (1899), No. 889, pp. 1-8, Jiys. 
3 ).—Gives the symptoms of the disease in a. horse. Treatment with, potassic nitrate, 
potassic chlorate, quin in, and iron tonics was of no avail. Post-mortem lesions 
and microscopic appearances of tissues are described. 

The etiology and pathology of endocarditis, Thomassen (Ann. Med. Vet*, 48, 
(1899), No, 6, pp, A85-A92),— A microscopic examination of sections from the sigmoid 
and mitral valves from the heart of a mare which died of the disease disclosed the 
presence of streptococci and bacilli. 

An experiment in inoculating camels with glanders, E. T. Dstiunkovsky 
(Arch. Vet. Nauh, St. Petersburg, 29 (1899), No* 4, pp. A55-A64).— A record of experi¬ 
mental inoculations of camels with this disease. 
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• The pathology and treatment of spavin, J. Macquekn (Jour, Comp. Path, and 
Ther., 13 (1899), Xo. 3,pp. 119-125). —The author discusses the anatomical conditions 
found in oases of spavin and gives a general discussion of the cause of this disease. 

Some “inventors’ ” horseshoes, J. A. W. Dollar ( Veterinarian, 73 (1899), Vo. 839, 
pp. 479-487, figs. 9). —A discussion with illustrations of some of the numerous inven¬ 
tions in the line of nailless horseshoes. 

Diseases of poultry, G. E. Howard ( The American Fancier’s Poultry Book. Wash - 
in (j ton, I). C. ; G-, F. Howard Co., 1898, pp. 89-103, ill.). —The author gives a discussion 
of tlio symptoms and treatment for ail of the more common diseases of poultry, 
including apoplexy, black rot, bumblefoot, canker, catarrh, cholera, consumption, 
crop bound, diarrhea, egg bound, egg eating, feather eating, frost bites, gapes, giddi¬ 
ness, gout, indigestion, leg weakness, lice, liver diseases, pip, rheumatism, roup, scaly 
legs, soft eggs, ulceration, and worms. Figures are given of the more common forms 
of parasitic insects which attack ijoulfcry. 

The tick of the domestic fowl and fowl fever (Bof. Dept. Trinidad Bui. Mis a. 
Inform., 3 (1899), Xo. 19, pt. 11, p.180).—Avgas americanus is said to have been intro¬ 
duced into Trinidad, and to he the cause of a fowl fever in that place. 

A disease in cattle not distinguishable from rabies, V. A. Moore (Veterinarian, 
73 (1899), Xo, 858, pp . 890-410). —Contains a clinical record and account of post¬ 
mortem conditions of cattle which died of a disease closely simulating rabies. Inoc¬ 
ulation upon rabbits with virulent cultures gave positive results. The rabbits died 
with all the symptoms of ordinary rabies. The author concludes that rabies may 
occur without being traceable to the bites of mad dogs, and recommends that when 
tlio disease breaks out the cattle should bo removed to higher ground. 

On the narcosis of domesticated animals, Frick (Dent. Tier HrAl. Wchnschr., 7 
(1899), Xo. 35, pp. 335-337). —A discussion of the relative merfts of chloroform, mor¬ 
phia, chloral hydrate, ether, and cocain. The different methods of application 
are described, and special discussions are given on the choice of the most suitable 
narcotic for the horse, ox, pig, dog, and cat. 

The occurrence of cancer in the lower animals, J. MacFadyean (Jour., Comp . 
Path. and Ther., 13 (1899), Xo. 3, pp. 187-143 ).—Carcinomata are recorded in the form 
of primary or secondary tumors in the dog, cat., horse, cow, and sheep. 

Discovery of Bacillus alvei, L. Stag inmil a use v (Southland Queen, 5 (1S99), Xo. 1, 
pp. 8-10)—k history of the work which led to the discovery of the germ, and brief 
mention of remedies. 

Contagious pustulant dermatitis, Trasuot (Bee. 3ltd. Vet., Paris, 8. ser., 6 (1899), 
Xo. 8, pp. 108-173). —Gives a statement of the symptoms and clinical appearance of 
this disease, which, has been called Canadian variola and American variola. 

The necrosis bacillus as a cause of disease in our domesticated animals, 
Tranche ( Berlin . Ticrarzll. Ilkhmchr., 1899 , Xo. 35, pp. 399-803). —An historical dis¬ 
cussion of the development of our knowledge of the bacillus and of its activity 
during the acute stages of certain diseases, 

A septicaemia of the guinea pig, C, Phisalix (Bui. Mas. Hist. Nat. [Paris], 
1898, Xo, 6, pp. 379-383). —Gives an outline of culture methods, and a description of 
the bacillus and of its pathogenic action. The dog resists t-lic action of this bacillus, 
but rabbits, mice, and pigeons succumb quickly. 

Psittacosis, or parrot septicaemia, L, Rrusasco ((Horn. B. Acead. Xaz. Vet., 48 
(1899), No. 19, pp, 434-4,41).— Notes on a contagious disease which is said to be fre¬ 
quent among parrots imported from America, and which can be easily transmitted 
to man. 

Contribution to the study of Laverania danylewsky, A. Laver an ( Compi 
Bend. Soc, Biol,, Paris, 11, ser., 1 (1899), Xo. 34,pp. 003-000, figs. 13).— This organism 
is an endoglobular hematozoon which infests pigeons. The author suggests that 
certain species of mosquitoes probably serve as intermediate host for the hematozoa. 

Preventive inoculation, W. M. Haefkine (Jour, Comp. Path, and. flier., 13 (1899), 
No. 3, pp, 143-156; reprinted from The Lancet)^ This; article is in the nature'of a gen¬ 
eral discussion covering the derivations from vims', and microbes and their effect, 
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immunity against tlie attack and resistance against actual symptoms of diseases, the 
relationship between the two, and records concerning inoculations made as prophy¬ 
lactic remedies against the plague. 

The intensification of virulence in sera taken from overixnmunized animals, 
H. Yallkc (Com pi. Bend . Soc. Biol. Paris, 11. ser., 1 ( 1S99), No. IS , pp. 433, 433 ).— 
There is no bactericide action in the sera of overimmunized animals. 

A contribution to the knowledge of sera which have a specific effect upon 
blood corpuscles, K. Landsteiner ( Centbl. Baku u. Par., l.Abt., 35 {1899), No. 15- 
16, pp. 546-549). —The agglutination of blood corpuscles by specific sera is to be con¬ 
sidered due to the action of the stroma of the red blood corpuscles. 


TECHNOLOGY. 

Experiments in sirup making, B. B. Boss [Alabama College Sta. 
BuL 103 1 pp. 97-105 ).— Ad account is given of experiments in the clari¬ 
fication and manufacture of sirup on a small scale, in continuation and 
extension of work previously reported (E. S. R., 7, p. 719). It appears 
that the best results in clarification and evaporation are secured by the 
use of steam for heating purposes. 

“Since the evaporation of juices and sirups is carried out in the sugar factories 
and refineries upon such a large scale, it was impossible to secure upon the market 
evaporation apparatus adapted to sirup making upon a small scale, and hence two 
small evaporators werft especially constructed for experimental purposes, the smaller 
of the two being improvised from an ordinary open-fire evaporator already on hand. 

“This evaporator was about 44 ft. long, 3 ft. wide, and about 6 in. deep, while the 
large evaporator had a length of about 5 ft., a width of about 3 ft., and a depth of 
10 in. 

“The sides of the evaporators were of wood as usual, aud the bottoms were con¬ 
structed of sheet copper, but no partitions were employed as in the ordinary 
evaporators. 

“A series of pipes, connected at the ends by return bends, were placed in the 
bottom of each evaporator, almost the whole surface of the bottom being thus 
covered, with the exception of a space about 4 or 5 in. in width which was reserved 
for the collection of the scums from the boiling juice. This unoccupied space should 
be on the side of the evaporator opposite to the point at which the steam is admitted, 
and this side should also be slightly lower than the other in order to facilitate the 
removal of the scums. The piping employed was galvanized iron, three-fourths 
inch inside diameter, and valves were provided for the proper regulation of the 
steam used in the evaporation, while another set of valves enabled the operator to 
prevent the too rapid escape of waste steam from the coil. 

“The juice, after sulphuring, is first run into the small evaporator or clarifier, 
steam is turned on, and the contents of the clarifier brought gradually to a boil. 

“The scums and impurities come to the surface quite rapidly, the greater portion 
of them collecting over the space not occupied by the pipes, where they can be 
easily removed. 

“ The clarifier is somewhat more elevated than the evaporator, and when the juice 
has been well skimmed it is at once run into the larger evaporator and the steam is 
immediately turned on. 

“Fresh quantities of juice are now run into the clarifier, boiled, skimmed, and 
then run into the evaporator, the evaporation of the juice being conducted all the 
while. 

“ Any scums which form in the evaporator can he removed in the usual way, and 
when the sirup has reached the proper density, the steam is shut off and the 
evaporator is emptied through the usual outlet.” 
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The process of clarifying* by means of sulphur fames witli or with¬ 
out lime, described in an earlier bulletin, lias continued to give 
excellent results. 

ci When this process is employed, the resulting sirup is much clearer and brighter, 
and at the same time, it can be preserved much more readily. If it is desired to pre¬ 
serve the sirup for a considerable period of time, the hot liquid, concentrated to the 
proper strength, is run into a bottle or a well-glazed jug of from 4 gal. to 1 gal capac¬ 
ity, which has been rinsed out with hot water. The vessel is filled almost up to the 
mouth with the hot sirup and is then securely sealed and stored away for future use. 

“By this process sirup has been successfully preserved at the laboratory for from 
1 to 4 years, and crystallization of sugar can also be prevented if care is taken to 
avoid cooking the sirup to too great a density.” 

“ Olariplios ” (a strong solution of acid phosphate of lime) and bisul¬ 
phite of lime were also tested as clarifying* agents. The former is con¬ 
sidered valuable for the purpose, especially in sugar houses, “but the 
increased amount of manipulation required in the way of settling, 
filtering, etc., interferes materially with its adaptability to sirup 
making upon a small scale. . . . 

u It is believed that under normal conditions the bisulphite can be 
used to advantage as a substitute for sulphurous-acid gas.” 

The manufacture of sorghum sirup, A. A. Denton ( U. S. Dept. Age., Farmers' Bui . 
90, pp, 32, jigs. 9). —In this bulletin “ the simplest means only, suited to sirup makers 
who have limited facilities, are considered.” It is stated that the manufacture of 
sorghum sirup has declined because of the inferior quality of the product. It is 
claimed that by selecting varieties of sorghum suited to sirup making, employing 
methods of planting and cultivation favoring the fall development of the canes, 
and by more efficiently clarifying the juice, sorghum sirup can be produced of as 
good quality as sugar-cane sirup. 

“The quality of sorghum sirup is determined by tbe more or less perfect separa¬ 
tion from the juice of the impurities which are solid and of those which are in 
solution.” The removal of the former only is considered in the bulletin. 

“ The methods recommended are cold settling of raw clayed juice, with or without 
lime, or settling the heated juice with clay, and with or without lime. The method 
preferred is to settle cold, limed and clayed juice, draw off and heat the settled 
juice, clay and settle it, and again draw it off, then evaporate it.” 

The removal of the soluble impurities is to be further investigated before recom¬ 
mendations are made. 

Is niaizie stored for a long time suitable for the manufacture of starch? 

( Zlsclir . Spirit mind., 23 (1899), p. 37; abs, in Jour. Soc. Chm. Inii., IS (1899), No. 8, 
p. 288). —Old maize, if stored when thoroughly ripe, is considered as a rule prefera¬ 
ble to fresh maize for starch making, because it is drier and yields more starch, 

Report of the enological station of Haro, Spain (Mem. An. JEstae, Enol. Ramp 
1898, pp. 43 ).—This is one of the enological stations established by the royal decree 
of February 15, 1892. The -work reported consists principally of meteorological 
observations and chemical examinations with reference to the growth of grapes and 
the production of wine. 

How to produce good wine, E. Maumene (Comment s'obtient le bon rin. Bans: 
Societe IT Edi t ion s Scientifiques, 1898, pp. 28S,jigs. 51. )—' This manual is volume 3 in the 
series Encyclopedic des connaissances pratiques. It is designed to be a ready refer¬ 
ence book for wine manufacturers, and as such the practical aspect of the subject is 
kept always in view. After an introductory chapter on certain physiological pro¬ 
cesses in the grape, the author discusses alcoholic fermentation, various methods and 
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processes of manufacture, qualities of wine andtii© ways they may be affected, adul¬ 
terations, both admissible and inadmissible, and analyses of musts and wines. The 
book has a complete table of contents, but no index. 

Wine making based upon the properties of grape oxydase, A. Bouffard and 
L. Semichon (Ann. ficole Nat. Agr. Montpellier, 10 (1898), pp. 37-89, figs. 2). —The 
authors claim that by the proper use of oxydase and a little sulphuric acid almost 
any color of wine may be produced. Under some conditions oxydase may prove 
injurious to wine making. 

■ Recent progress in vinification, A. Loir (Rev. ScL, 4. ser., 11 (1899), No. 17 , pp. 

$26-529). 

Washing cider apples, Truelle (Mess. Agr., 4. ser., 10 (1899), No. 5, pi 164).— If 
a lot of cider apples are washed and the water filtered, an ill-smelling filtrate is 
often obtained. This residue would have given a bad taste to cider. In washing, 
the fruit loses some pectins, a little sugar, traces of tannin, and some of its fer¬ 
ments; hence cider from washed fruits ferments slowly at first, but the rapidity of 
fermentation accelerates under favorable conditions. It is recommended that baskets 
of fruit be placed in a stream of water and then be allowed to dry before pressing. 
The process is much used in Germany, Austria, and Switzerland. 

Cost of construction and operation of cotton-seed oil mills; value and uses 
of oil, meal, and hulls, B. W. Kilgore (Tradesman, 41 (1899), No. 8, pp. 55, 56). 

Oil seeds and cotton oil, Wagner (L'Engrais, 14 (1899), No. 9, pp. 208-210). 


AGRICULTURAL ESQIS ERRISG. 

Tlie construction of a stave silo, L. A. Clinton (New York Cornell 
Stct . Bui 167, pp. 473-488, Jigs. 7 ).— After three years 5 study and obser¬ 
vation the author concludes that the round stave silo “is the most 
practical and successful silo which can be constructed.” The original 
cost is very slight, as no expert labor is required, and the maximum of 
capacity is secured with the minimum of material. The bulletin gives 
a detailed explanation of the construction of a stave silo, based largely 
upon experience with such a silo built at the station in 1898. 

Irrigation in Colorado, J. Shomaker (Irrig. Age, IS (1899), No. 1, pp. 7-10).— A 
brief review of history and present status. 

Irrigation in Wyoming, J. Seomaker (Irrig. Age , 13 (1899), No. 2, pp. 41-44).— A 
brief review of history and present status. 

Market garden irrigation ( Amer . Agr. (mid. ed,), 63 ( 1S99 ), No. 24, pp. 747 , 748). 

Usefulness of reservoirs to agriculture in the irrigated regions, E. Mead ( Sen¬ 
ate Doc. 124, 55. Congress, 3. Session , pp. 14, figs. 2). —A brief discussion of the sub¬ 
ject submitted in response to a resolution of the Senate of the United States. 

Unprofitable irrigation works, T. S. Van Dyke (Irrig. Age, 13 (1899), Nos . 1, pp. 
11-16; 2, pp. 44-50).— These are the fifth and sixth papers of this series. 

Water rights according to the explanations of the civil department of Cas¬ 
sation of the Senate, D. Flexor (St. Petersburg: Min, of Agr. and Imp. Domains , 
Div. of Land Amelioration , 1S9-, 2. ed,, pp. XII + 151). ■ 

Agricultural machinery in Denmark, 1898, 0, V. Birk ( Tidsskr , Landokon., 1899 , 
No. 4, pp. 223-232). 

Third annual report of the Provincial Instructor in Roadmaking, Ontario, 
1898, A. W. Campbell (Pp. 80, figs. 13 ).—Brief notes on a variety of topics. 

A cow barn with framework of steel (Irrig. Age, 13 (1899), No. 2, pp. 64-68, 
Jigs. 6 ).—An illustrated description of a barn built on the grounds of the Hospital 
for the Insane at Middletown, Connecticut. 
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Dairy buildings, R. Henderson (Trans. Highland and Agr. Soc, Scotland, 5. ser 
11 (1899), pp. 39-1.15, Jigs. 41). —This article discusses in considerable detail, with 
numerous illustrations, the arrangement, plan, materials, and construction of cow 
stables, milk houses, churning rooms, cheese rooms, dairy offices, pig and poultry 
houses, manure pits, sculleries, etc. Special attention is given to the question of 
ventilation. 

A barn for cattle feeding, J. E. Wing ( Breeders’ Gas., 85 (1899), No. 15, p. 451 , 
figs. 2). 

The new poultry house and other buildings at the New York State Station 
(New York State Sta. Bui . 153 , pp. 316-319, figs. 4). —Brief illustrated descriptions are 
given of a poultry house, piggery, and manure shed. 


STATISTICS—MISCELLANEOUS, 

Thirteenth Annual Report of Alabama Canebrake Station, 1898 (Alabama 
Canebrake Sta. Bpt. 1898, pp. 16). —Brief notes are given on tests of held crops and 
vegetables, noted elsewhere, and on insecticides and fungicides, together with a 
financial statement for the year ending December 31, 1898. 

Ninth Annual Report of Arizona Station, 1898 (Arizona Sta . Bpt. 1898 , pp. 
151-189). —This includes the treasurer’s report for the fiscal year ending June 30,1898: 
a report of the acting director on the personnel, equipment, work of the station, and 
station publications, and reports of the botanist, chemist, and agriculturist and 
horticulturist, noted elsewhere. 

Eleventh Annual Report of Arkansas Station, 1898 (Arkansas Sta. Bpt. 1898, 
pp. 100). —A financial statement for the fiscal year ending June 30,1898, with a brief 
report by the director and reprints of Bulletins 19-55 of the station on the following 
subjects: Preliminary report on Arkansas seedling apples (E. S. R., 10, p. 48); second- 
crop potatoes for seed (E. S. R., 10, p. 542); methods of combating communicable 
diseases of farm animals (E. S. R., 10, p. 595); the feeding value of whole cotton 
seed, crushed cotton seed, and cotton-seed meal and hulls for finishing steers for 
market (E. S. R., 10, p. 673); a report of progress of investigations in the chemistry 
of wheat (E. S. R., 10, p. 943); fattening value of certain foods gathered by pigs 
(E. S. R., 10, pp. 1085, 1089); orchard cultivation (E. S. R., 10, p. 1044). 

Eleventh Annual Report of Louisiana Stations, 189S (Louisiana Stas . Bpt . 1898 , 
pp. 8). —This contains a report of the director on the work of the Sugar Station at 
Audubon Park, the State Station at Baton Rouge, and the North Louisiana Station 
at Calhoun; the staff of each station; a subject list of bulletins issued during the 
year, and a financial report for the fiscal year ending June 30,1898. 

Eleventh Annual Report of Maryland Station, 1898 (Maryland Sta. Bpt. 1898, 
pp. 169-176). —This contains a brief outline of the work of each department, a list 
of the publications issued during the year, notes on the station staff, a meteorolog¬ 
ical summary for 1897, and a report of the treasurer for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1893. 

Fourth Annual Report of Montana Station, 1897 (Montana Sta. Bui. 16, pp. 
33-100, figs. dgm. 1).— Contains a financial statement for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1897, and reports by the director, horticulturist, chemist, biologist, and 
agriculturist. The report of the horticulturist is noted elsewhere, and that of the 
chemist contains an illustrated description of the new chemical building erected at 
the station. 

Director’s report for 1898, W< H, Joan an (New York State Sta. Buh 153, pp. 
303-332, pis. 12, dgms. 4). —This includes brief notes on the,personnel of the station ; 
descriptions of the new biological and dairy building (E. S. R., 10, p. 401) and the 
new poultry house (see above), and notes on other building improvements; a discus¬ 
sion of tbe relation'of. the station staff' to farmers’_ijofiai.i5.■ oif ■ 
work of the departments of chemistry, horticulture; botany, entomology, and animal 
industry for the year; and a subject list of Bulletins 143-157 published in 1838. 
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Proceedings of Agricultural Students 5 Association, 1898-99 (Nebraska Sta . 
Bui. 57, pp. 27-56) .—The constitution mid by-laws of the association and the minutes 
of the first annual meeting held March 10, 1898, are given. Experiments with 
smooth brome grass are noted elsewhere. Plans for future work in agriculture, 
botany, entomology, horticulture, etc., are suggested. 

Experiment Station Work—IX ( U. S. Dept. Ayr., Farmers’ Bui. 02, pp. SO ).—The 
following subjects are treated in this number: Sugar beets on alkali soils, planting 
and replanting corn, improvement of sorghum, improved culture of potatoes, second- 
crop potatoes for seed, cold vs. warm water for plants, forcing head lettuce, the date 
palm in the United States, the codling moth, Jerusalem artichokes for pigs, feeding 
calces, pasteurization in butter making, gassy and tainted curds, and pure cultures 
in cheese making. 

The past and future of Scottish agriculture, A. Hutcheson ( Trans. Highland 
and Agr. Soe. Scotland, 5. ser11 (1890), pp. 121-149). 

Bulletins of Alabama Station ( Index to Tol. VI, Buis. 89-100), 

Wisconsin farmers’ institutes, 1898 ( Wisconsin Farmers* Institutes Bui. 12, pp. 
270, figs. 76). —This is a report of the twelfth annual closing farmers’ institute held 
at Janesville, March 8, 9, and 10, 1898, and includes some 37 popular addresses, with 
discussions. 

Address and report read at the annual meeting of the Moscow Agricultural 
Institute September 26, 1898 (Moscow, 1898, pp, 136; abs. in Selsk. Elios. i Lyesov 
192 (1899), Mar., pp. 709, 710). —There were in the institute at the close of the 
academic year 1898-97 182 students. Of this number 41 graduated. The cost of 
maintenance of the institute in that year amounted to 186,000 rubles (about 
$74,000).—P. FIREMAN. 

Agricultural returns for Great Britain for 1898, P. G. Cbaigie (London: Wijmen 
4' Sons, 1899, pp. LIT-{-267). —This report shows the acreage and produce of crops, 
prices of grain, and number of live stock, with agricultural statistics for the United 
Kingdom, British possessions, and foreign countries. 

Agricultural conditions in the Russian Baltic Provinces, L. Fans ( Tidsskr. 
Landdkon1899, No. 3-4, pp. 164-194). 

Our foreign trade in agricultural products, F. H. Hitchcock (U.S. Dept. Agr., 
Section of Foreign Markets Bui. 15,pp. 45).— A statistical review of the agricultural 
imports and exports of the United States during the live fiscal years 1894-1898. In 
1898 the agricultural imports amounted to $314,291,796, which was over 51 per cent 
of the total imports, and the agricultural exports to $858,507,942, or about 71 per 
cent of the total exports. Among the exports showing an increase in 1898 were 
wheat, corn, oats, rye, bacon, lard, hams, pickled pork, cotton-seed oil, oil cake and 
oil-cake meal, cattle, and horses, and among those showing a decrease were leaf 
tobacco, barley, canned beef, salted or pickled beef, hides and skins, and butter. Of 
the imports coffee, hides and skins, silk, and vegetable fibers showed an increase in 
*1898, and sugar, wool, tea, leaf tobacco, fruits, wines; vegetable oils, spices, and 
distilled spirits showed a decrease. 

Agricultural imports and exports, 1894-1898, F. H. Hitchcock ( U. S. Dept. 
Ayr., Section of Foreign Markets Give.21,pp. IS).— Statistical tables reprinted from 
Bulletin 15 of the Section, noted above. 

The sugar industry and its requirements, E. Denman (Queensland Agr . Jour., 5 
(1899), No. 2, pp. 110-116). —Paper read by the author before an agricultural confer¬ 
ence, dealing with the sugar industry of Queensland and in other sugar-producing 
countries of the world. 

The work of the Imperial Russian Society for the acclimatization of animals 
and plants, N. F. Zolotnitsky ( Moscow: Min. Agr. and Imperial Domains , 1899, vol. 
7, pi. fpp. 192; abs, in Selsk. Elios. i Lyesov., 193 (1899), pp. 713, 714). 

Proceedings of the Portuguese Royal and Central Agricultural Association, 
1897-98 (Travoux executes de 1897-98 par Vassociaiion royale et centrale d’agriculture 
portugaise. Lisbon: Typographic Fortugaise, 1899,pp. 111). 



NOTES. 


Alabama College Station.—'W. B. Frazer has recently been added to the station 
staff as assistant in horticulture, and A. MeB. Ransom has been elected third assistant 
chemist. The new chemical laboratory, designed exclusively for research work, is 
rapidly nearing completion. It is a commodious brick structure with stone trim¬ 
mings, containing one story and basement. It is well lighted and ventilated, and 
will be furnished with all the appliances of a well-ordered laboratory. As soon as • 
it is completed it will be occupied as the experiment station laboratory, while the 
older building will be given over exclusively to college work. 

Connecticut College. —The name of this institution has been changed from 
Storrs Agricultural College to The Connecticut Agricultural College. 

Connecticut State Station. —A. L. Winton, after 15 years of continuous service, 
has been given 6 months 5 leave of absence, which he will spend in travel and study 
in Europe. W. L. Mitchell has resigned to take a position as chemist in a manu¬ 
facturing establishment, and Clifford Langley, a graduate of Yale University, has 
been added to the staff as assistant chemist. 

Illinois Station.— The station has recently made an extensive exhibit at the 
Decatur Corn Carnival of experiments in Indian corn, which attracted much 
attention and brought the work of the station prominently before a large number 
of people. 

Iowa College and Station.—H. H. Hume, formerly assistant in the departments 
of botany and horticulture at the station, has recently been elected horticulturist 
and botanist in the Florida College and Station. C. R. Ball, formerly assistant in 
botany at the college and station, has been made third assistant in the Division of 
Agrostology of the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

Kansas Station. —E. B. Mitchell, assistant in the veterinary department of the 
station, has resigned to accept an appointment in the U. S. Army. 

Maryland College and Station. —F. P. Vietch, M. S., has been appointed assist¬ 
ant soil physicist, and will work with Professor Whitney, in Washington, D. C.; 
Thomas M. Price, a graduate of the college, has been appointed assistant chemist, and 
H. P. Gould has been appointed assistant entomologist to succeed E. D. Sanderson, 
resigned. W. T. L. Taliaferro, professor of agriculture in the college, will be con¬ 
nected with the station in the capacity of agriculturist, and C. F. Doane. assistant in 
dairying and bacteriology at the station, will serve in the college as instructor in 
dairying during the coming year. 

Nebraska University and Station. —E. S. Hiltner, assistant chemist of the sta¬ 
tion, has resigned to accept a position in the department of chemistry of the univer¬ 
sity, and E. W. Thatcher has been appointed to fill the vacancy on the station staff, 
E. A. Burnett, formerly in charge of animal husbandry in the South Dakota College 
and Station, has been appointed to a similar position in. this university and station. 

New Hampshire Station.— Arthur Given has resigned his position as assistant 
chemist, and Eoscoe H. Shaw, B. S., and'Harry A. Clark, B. S., have been appointed 
assistant.chemists. E. H. Forristall has resigned as assistant in agriculture to becoihe 
superintendent of the farm and herd of the Walker Gordon Company, of Boston, 
Mass. He has been succeeded by H. P. Richardson, B. S. 

New Jersey Stations.. —John, B. Williams, of New Durham, has been appointed 
a member of the governing board, vice Abraham W. Duryee, deceased. 
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New Mexico Station.— P. Moreno, of Las Cruces, and L. Bradford Prince, of 
Bspanola, have Been appointed ifiemhers of the governing hoard, vice J. Anuijo, 
deceased, and II. I). Bowman, resigned. C. H. Tyler Townsend has retired from the 
station staff. A scries of weekly press bulletins prepared by the agricultural and 
horticultural department are being widely distributed throughout the Territory and 
seem to be much appreciated. 

North Carolina College and Station.— J. A. Bizzell, assistant chemist, has 
retired from the station work and will devote his whole time to teaching. B. S. Skin¬ 
ner, farm superintendent, has also retired from station work. 

North Dakota Station. —W. C. Langdon has resigned his position as veterinarian 
of the station. His successor has not yet been appointed. 

Pennsylvania Station.— M. E. McDonnell, who recently returned from Europe, 
where he had pursued a course in dairy bacteriology, and was appointed assistant 
bacteriologist in the college and station, has resigned to become bacteriologist to 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, with headquarters at Altoona. J. D. Huston, 
fellow in dairy husbandry; W. A. Hutchison, fellow in agricultural chemistry, and 
A. O. I Hester, special assistant, are no longer connected with the station. 

Rhode Island College.—T he prospectus for the second special winter course of 
study and training in poultry culture has been issued. The course occupies six 
weeks and will commence January 10, 1900. 

South Carolina College and Station.—C. C. Newman lias been appointed 
assistant horticulturist, to till the vacancy caused by tbe death of J. F. C. Du Pre. 
During the past summer the board has erected a veterinary hospital at a cost of $750. 
It is a two-story structure, 30 by 48 ft., with a basement 18 by 30 ft. The latter 
is divided into dissecting and post-mortem room, 18 by 18 ft., and fireproof room 
for alcoholic specimens, combustibles, etc., 12 by 18 ft. On the first fioor are rooms 
for office, pharmacy, operating, and horseshoeing. On the second floor is a room for 
hospital attendant, space for feed bins, dog kennels, and poultry cages. The build¬ 
ing is to be supplied with sewerage, water, and electric lights. It will he used in 
common for college and station purposes. In the agricultural division of the station 
interesting results are being obtained in cross breeding and hybridizing cotton, 
melons, etc., and special studies are being made of rice and its products by the 
chemical and botanical departments. 

Tennessee University and Station. —Charles E. Chambliss, entomologist; J. B. 
McBryde, chemist, and R. L. Watts, secretary and horticulturist, have resigned from 
the staff. Mr. Watts is now engaged in commercial fruit culture in Pennsylvania. 
Charles A. Mooers, recently chemist at the North Louisiana Station, and former assist¬ 
ant chemist at the Tennessee Station, has been elected chemist. The agricultural 
department has been organized into three divisions, with an expert in charge of 
each, namely; Division of field plats, Phares O. Vanatter; division of feeding and 
dairy husbandry, George A. Flickinger, and division of practical agriculture, John 
R. Pain. Experiments are in progress in feeding dairy and beef cattle. Variety 
tests of wheat and forage crops, and experiments with green manure and artificial 
fertilizers are being carried on; also pot experiments to study the influence of lime 
on the Tennessee soils, and plat experiments to show the importance of seed selec¬ 
tion. With the aid of the Office of Road Inquiry of this Department a half mil© of 
macadam road is being constructed. A new course has been organized in agricul¬ 
ture, and a short course of twelve weeks will he introduced this winter for the first 
time. The agricultural department is compiling a handsome handbook for fanners. 
A new barn has just been completed at.a cost of $5,000. This barn, which measures 
58 by 88 ft., is provided with cement floors, triple silos, and complete arrangements 
of all kinds for experiments in feeding, etc. It consists of five distinct departments— 
the dairy stable, the horse stable, the silos, the storage barn, and the tool and 
!l implement sheds. 

Texas College.— Charles H. Alv'ord, B. S., of the Michigan Agricultural College, 
has been elected to the position of assistant professor of agriculture in the college, 
vacated by A. M. Soule. 
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Utah Station.— U. P. Hedrick, horticulturist and botanist of the station, has 
become assistant horticulturist at the Michigan Agricultural College, and has been 
succeeded by C. P. Close, of the New York State Station. 

Virginia College and Station. —The board of control has been reorganized and 
is now constituted as follows: C. E. Vawter, of Miller School; John Thompson 
Brown, of Brieriield; B. R. Selden, of Richmond; D. M. Cloyd, of Dublin, and J. M. 
McBryde (ex officio), of Blacksburg. A. T. Eskridge, assistant chemist, has been 
transferred to the college and made instructor in analytical chemistry, leaving W. B. 
Ellett the sole assistant chemist to the station. 

Wisconsin University and Station.—J. A. Jeffery, assistant in agricultural 
physics in the university and station, has resigned to assume charge of the depart¬ 
ment in his line at the Michigan Agricultural College. At the September meeting 
of the board of regents Andrew Robinson Whitson, B. S., a graduate of the Univer¬ 
sity of Chicago in 1894, was elected to succeed Professor Jeffery. He will begin 
active duties in the department of physics in the agricultural college in May, 1900, 
the intervening time being spent in special study iu preparation for his work. J.W. 
Decker, instructor in cheese making, has resigned to assume charge of the dairy 
department of the Ohio State University. 

Agricultural Experiment Station at Chojnowo, Poland.— An association of 
thirty land holders has been formed to organize an experiment station in Chojnowo, 
The special objects of the station will be soil studies, including analyses and vege¬ 
tation experiments, the examination of fertilizers, feeding stuffs, and seeds; field 
experiments, and seed production. The station will have a field of about 55 acres of 
land at its disposal, and a revenue of about 4,000 rubles (about $1,600) the first year. 
The management of the station will be in the hands of a board of five persons, with 
Dr. Casimir Rogdyski as director. 

Experiment Station for Milling.—A new departure in the line of experiment 
stations is one for milling products, recently established at Berlin in connection 
with the Imperial Agricultural High School. Among the important objects of tb© 
station are the examination of four, mill products, and bran for official purposes 
and for private parties, the analysis of oil cakes and other feeding stuffs for individ¬ 
uals, the furnishing of advice to millers and bakers, and the testing of implements. 
Investigations are to he made on such problems as the effect of storage of flour on 
its baking qualities, cause of differences in baking qualities of flours from different 
kinds of wheat, occurrence of diastases in flours, fixing of types of flours, etc. The 
director of the station is Prof. L. Wittmack, professor of agricultural botany in the 
agricultural high school. The management of the station is in charge of a boaid, 
of which Dr. Traugott Mueller, of Berlin, is chairman. 

Miscellaneous. —The Sixth International Congress of Agriculture will be held at 
Paris in connection with the Exposition of 1900 from the 1st to the 8th of July of 
next year. The congress will comprise the following sections: Rural economics, 
agricultural education, agronomy, breeding and care of live stock, agricultural 
engineering, special crops of southern France and the French colonies, and measures 
against parasites and for the protection of useful animals. Detailed information 
concerning the congress may he obtained from Henry Sagnier, general secretary of 
the commission of organization. Rue <le Rennes 106, Paris. 

An international congress for the rational feeding of animals will he held at Parts 
June 21-23,1900, at which the following subjects are to be considered: Mijk substi¬ 
tutes for feeding calves for breeding and for veal; influence of food' on.the fat con¬ 
tent of milk; the rule of saccharine materials in nutrition—use of molasses and sugar 
in the feeding of animals; importance of relative proportions of nitrogenous and 
noimitrogenous materials in the rations of work animals; sale and purchase of feed¬ 
ing stuffs according to analysis—control of‘feeding stuffs, silage, and methods of 
desiccation for preserving feeding stuff’s having a high water content 1 (beets, potatoes, 
forage,etc,). Preliminary papers on the above subjects are requested .and will be 
received by a committee, of which G, Gallo, Rue de la Victoire 69,, Paris, is the 
secretary.. 
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The annual meeting of the Association of Agricultural Experiment Stations in the 
German Empire was held at Munich September 16 and 17, 1899. 

Personal Mention. — J. I. Schulte, editor of the department of held crops of this 
journal, has taken leave of -absence for a year to continue his studies in France, 
especially with Prof, P. P. Peheraiu, at Grignon. 

Dr. \V. Somerville, professor of agriculture and forestry at the College of Science, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, in connection with the University of Durham, has been elected 
to the new professorship of agriculture in Cambridge University. 

G. Poirault has been appointed the successor of the late C. Naudin as director of 
the laboratory at Villa Thuret, at Antibes. 

Prof. J. Kuhn, of Halle, Germany, is making a study of some of the diseases of rye, 
and requests fresh material of Tilleila seccilis. 

A biographical sketch of the late Dr. E. Lewis Sturtevant, by C. S. Plumb, is 
given in the Tenth Annual Report of the Missouri Botanical Garden. A list of about 
100 titles of articles is appended as a bibliography of his writings. 

T. Francis Rivers died at his home in Sawbridgeworth, England, August 17 at the 
age of 68. He was widely known as the introducer of a large number of new 
varieties of peaches, nectarines, plums, pears, etc., many of which bear his name. 
At the time of his death he was chairman of the British Fruit Growers* Association. 

Edw r ard Frankland, the eminent English chemist, widely known for his work on 
water analysis, died recently while traveling in Norway, at the age of 75 years. 

Prof. P. Freda, director of the agricultural chemical experiment station at Rome, 
died June 4, 1899, at the age of 43 years. 

Henry Leveque de Vilmorin, the eminent horticulturist, plant-breeder, and com¬ 
mercial seedsman, died August 23, 1899, at his home at Verrieres le Buisson, Seine 
efc Oise, France, at the age of 56. His death was sudden and was due to cerebral 
congestion. 

Ur. G. de Chalmot, of Holcomb Rock, Va., died October 9, 1899. Although for a 
number of years past engaged in industrial chemistry, it will be remembered that 
during his connection with the Virginia State board of agriculture as chemist Dr. 
de Chalmot published a number of valuable papers on agricultural chemistry, 
notably on the pentoses and other carbohydrates. 


O 
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Aii examination of the bulletins and reports of the experiment sta¬ 
tions shows something of a dearth of veterinary literature, especially 
such as relates to investigations. Twenty-seven stations employ veteri¬ 
narians or persons who, are engaged in work on animal pathology 
related to veterinary science. In four cases the veterinarians are not 
carried on the rolls regularly but are consulting experts. Of the 4,000 
reports and bulletins issued by the stations since their organization 
only about 825 are upon veterinary subjects, and a considerable pro¬ 
portion of these are largely popular bulletins representing little if any 
investigation. Nearly one-half have been devoted to the subjects of 
dehorning, anthrax, glanders, hog cholera, swine plague, Texas fever, 
and tuberculosis. The hist-mentioned disease has been discussed in 
about CO bulletins. A large part of the work on tuberculosis has been 
confined to making tuberculin tests and reporting the results. From 
a practical sanitary standpoint this is very important, and taken as a 
whole it has taught many valuable facts regarding the proper use of 
the test and its practical application. 

The stations have recently taken much interest in the prevention of - 
such, diseases as glanders,, hog cholera, Texas fever, anthrax, and 
blackleg, in cooperation with the Bureau of Animal Industry of this 
Department, anti have materially assisted in demonstrating the practi¬ 
cability of using new means for their prevention in general farm 
practice. In some cases valuable original work has been done by the 
station veterinarians along these lines* It is much to be desired that 
efforts to extend the use of serums, antitoxins, and other new methods 
for the treatment and prevention of animal diseases shall be accom¬ 
panied by investigations to increase our knowledge regarding these 
diseases and their treatment. 

* With regard to the question as to how far the stations, are war¬ 
ranted in undertaking to prepare'the various antitoxins,and serums 
for general distribution to stockmen, it would seem that the same 
rule should apply as in other departments of station work, e. g n that 
after the matter has passed the stage of experiment and demoustra- 
tion it should be left to private enterprise, unless b:ate funds are 
Specially provided which can be used for the employment of assistants, 
so that the regular investigations may proceed without hindrance or 
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interruption. As in other lines of station work*, the idea that the 
veterinary department is for investigation rather than for inspec¬ 
tion, general practice, preparation of remedies, etc., should be kept 
prominent. 

There are several lines of work which especially seem to demand more 
attention than they are receiving at present. Some of these relate to 
the common contagious diseases of stock. It is perhaps desirable, for 
instance, to determine by actual experiments as nearly as possible the 
exact method of transmission of various contagious diseases. The 
causes of apparently isolated outbreaks of contagious diseases are not ■ 
well enough understood. Incubation periods can often be determined 
more accurately. There are local conditions in each State which intro¬ 
duce new factors into the problem of every disease. These factors should 
be experimentally measured. In the case of milch cows especially 
there is needed a more definite experimental knowledge of the extent 
to which pathogenic organisms are transmitted. 

The subject of disinfection, so intimately connected with the control 
and prevention of disease, presents a good field for some extremely use¬ 
ful work. The experimental knowledge bearing on this subject rests 
too largely on work performed under conditions quite different from 
those which ordinarily surround the stock farm or even the stables of 
an experiment station. Effective disinfection under these conditions is 
far more difficult and uncertain than in operations in human surgery 
or in the case of human habitations. In stables and barns rough 
surfaces are always to be found, usually very extensive in area, and 
various articles which are not easily disinfected. Disinfectants for 
this purpose should be of particularly high penetrating power and of 
active germicidal qualities. It is frequently necessary also to disin¬ 
fect barnyards or paddocks which have become infected. The extent 
of surface and material to be disinfected requires large quantities of 
the disinfecting substances, and the expense of tile ordinary disinfect¬ 
ant becomes an important practical consideration. It would seem that 
experiments undertaken with the object of determining the penetrating 
power and germicidal effectiveness of different disinfectants under dif¬ 
ferent farm conditions might remove considerable of the uncertainty 
attending their use, and perhaps suggest more effective and practicable 
methods for the stockman in disinfecting Ms premises. 

In connection with feeding experiments upon animals it is often 
observed that certain substances used as fodder have a beneficial or 
other effect upon the animaPs health, but such observations are usually 
merely incidental and are not made in any systematic way. Especially 
in intensive feeding, the effect of the system of feeding on the general 
health of the animal may well be studied. In this way the work of the 
feeder and the veterinarian may often go'hand in hand, and may bring 
forth results of much practical .value. 

In human medicine the study of the best sanitary methods is perhaps 
of felly as great importance to the welfare of human 'beings as the 
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study of pathology and curative agents, and this is equally true when 
applied to domestic animals. The rules concerning animal hygiene and 
sanitation found in treatises on the subject of animal diseases are too 
often based upon conjectures or very insufficient data, and in many 
cases are drawn from the analogies of human sanitation. The great eco¬ 
nomical importance of animal industry warrants systematic investiga¬ 
tion on this subject of hygiene and sanitation as applied to domestic 
animals, and the effects of the various factors of temperature, ventila¬ 
tion, food, water, exercise, etc., on ■ the health of the animal and its 
ability to resist or withstand disease. 

There is also a useful field for investigation on poisonous plants, 
especially in regions where range feeding is practiced and these plants 
are quite numerous. This is illustrated by the varied and contradic¬ 
tory opinions as to the nature and cause of so-called u loco ?? poisoning. 
Large losses of stock occur every year which are usually attributed to 
the poisonous effects of some plants, and which have not been definitely 
referred to known diseases. The effects upon stock of the smuts and 
ergot eaten with grasses and cereals are not clearly understood. Plants 
reputed to be poisonous are not always dangerous at all stages of their 
growth. Very few exact experiments have been made on this subject, 
and the general information is largely a matter of tradition or conjec¬ 
ture. There is good opportunity here for a useful line of experiments, 
and these experiments can best be made in the region where the trouble 
exists and where fresh material can be obtained. 

Not every station can afford to take up veterinary work, as it involves 
an expensive equipment, and much of the investigation is in itself 
necessarily quite expensive. Where it is made a feature of the work, 
it seems the part of wisdom to devote sufficient funds to the department 
to make it a strong one and enable it to undertake investigations in a 
serious way. Some excellent pieces of work have been done by station 
veterinarians, and they should not be content to have their depart¬ 
ments given over largely to the holding of clinics, giving of advice to 
stock owners, and police work, but should strive to raise the grade of 
their work. There are many large problems in every State for the 
solution of which the stockmen naturally look to the station, and in the 
end the most widespread benefit and the fullest recognition will come 
from larger devotion to these more fundamental problems. 
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A new method of ash determination* A. E. Shuttleworth 
(Inaug . Biss., Gottingen , 1899, pp. 46, figs. 3). Keported by B. Tollens 
(Jom\ Landw. , 47 (1899), No. 2 , jpp. 173-200, pi. 1). —An account of an 
investigation conducted in the laboratory of B. Tollens. The author 
found that the ash prepared by careful incineration in a muffle furnace 
at a low temperature was not completely extracted by hydrochloric 
acid, as shown by the high and varying percentage of silicic acid. 
Heated at a higher temperature the substance slagged or the ash 
smelted, thus preventing the complete action of the hydrochloric acid. 
A series of analyses of materials containing definite amounts of silicic 
acid and small portions of potassium and calcium carbonates showed 
that the residue insoluble in hydrochloric acid ( 44 silicic acid”) is fre¬ 
quently too high, the error increasing with the temperature at which 
the incineration 'was made. 

Experiments were undertaken to prevent this formation of silicates 
undissolved by hydrochloric acid, which resulted in the adoption, of 
acetate of lime for this purpose. This substance when mixed with the 
material to be incinerated was found to prevent slagging or smelting, 
even when the material was incinerated at a high temperature. The 
lime also hastens the incineration. The acetate of lime is used in 
the, form of a solution containing about 0.2067 gm. of CaO in 20 cc. 
Usually about 20 cc. of the lime solution is used, although in some 
eases more is required. An excess does no harm. Bata are given 
showing the advantage from the use of calcium acetate, and the method 
of preparing if- is described. 

The loss of chlorids in incinerating by the ordinary method was also 
Studied, and it was found that this may be considerable, increasing 
with the heat used. For instance, the ash of a sample of oat straw 
when prepared with the greatest care contained 18 per cent of potash, 
while the ash of the same straw obtained by heating in a' muffle at a 
high temperature contained less than 6 per cent of potash. 

The author describes and illustrates an apparatus which he has 
devised to, simplify the incineration and prevent losses. The apparatus, 
which is of platinum and weighs 70 gm., allows a current of air to; be 
conducted through it and, in case it is desired, the determination of the 
^ : : e 304 TV'’‘ ' ' ■ ■ • ' ■ . ' * ", 
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carbonic acid directly in the apparatus without transferring the ash to 
a special carbonic-acid apparatus. In this apparatus, with the use of 
acetate of lime a substance can be completely incinerated without 
smelting or volatilisation in less than 4 hours. The ash is weighed 
in the apparatus, so that the danger from absorption of moisture from 
the air is avoided. 

The plan of the apparatus is shown in fig. 1, in which/is the deep 
platinum dish, the principal part of the apparatus; e % a tube with arms 
e u for stirring, and e f a 
small flat dish fastened 
to it. d is the cover, to 
which the cylinder d ! 
bearing the outer cylinder 
I) is soldered, c is a tube 
connecting at x with the 
tube e and carrying a 
shallow dish above the 
top of the cylinder d'. 
a is a cover fitting tightly 
over h 7 with a hole.in the 
center for the tube c. The 
tube c e conducts air into 
the apparatus, and serves 
as a stirrer when rolled 
between the thumb and 
finger. The shallow dish 
at c is filled with distilled 
water to prevent the heat¬ 
ing of the tube and to 
keep the outlet to the ap¬ 
paratus moist. Any por¬ 
tions of the ash which 
are carried along by too 
strong an air current are 
arrested in the cylinder d l 
or at the moist outlet. 

An especially constructed oven lor the ash apparatus is described, 
Together with the arrangement for carbonic acid determination., 

■ Some notes on the estimation of carbohydrates, F. W. Trap- 
HAGEN and W. M. Cobleigh (Jour. Amer. Ghem. Soe21 (1899), Xo. 4, 
pp. 369-373 ).—The authors present the following volumetric method , 
for .the determination of the reduced copper: 

►‘One hundred cubic centimeters of Fehling’s solution is diluted with 1V0 ee. of 
water and heated in a boiling-water hath. A known amount of sucrose or starch, 
contained in .carefully analyzed samples which are as nearly as possible like the sub¬ 
stance under, analysis, is inverted. These-solutions are Used with .similar solutions 
containing approximately known amounts of sucrose or starch. The amounts taken 
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in each case are such that the precipitated cuprous oxid is nearly identical in 
weight. The precipitated cuprous oxid is collected on a Hirsch funnel covered with 
asbestos felt. After washing thoroughly with water the top layer of the asbestus 
carrying most of the cuprous oxid is transferred with a platinum spatula to the 
beaker in w r Me!i the precipitation was made. The remaining asbestus is moistened 
and the cuprous oxid adhering to the side of the funnel is easily rubbed off. Water 
is added and the mass thoroughly-stirred. Fifty cubic centimeters of a saturated 
solution of ferric sulphate in 20 per cent sulphuric acid is added. After the cuprous 
oxid is dissolved, filter on the same funnel, thus leaving it ready for another filtra¬ 
tion. The solution is then ready for titration with potassium permanganate. The 
end reaction is clear and definite. 57 

An electrical method for the determination of nitrogen in 
organic substances, 0. 0. L a G. Btjdee and 0. Y. Schoij ( Ztsehr» 
Analyt. Ohem ., 38 (1899), Yo. 6, pp. 344-348, jtg. 1 ).—The authors give a 
preliminary description of an apparatus in which nitrogen is deter¬ 
mined as in the Kjeldahl method, but with the aid of electrolysis. The 
digestion flask is made from a bulb tube (bulb of 50 to 100 cc. capacity) 
by closing one arm of the tube so as to form a depression of about 10 
cc. capacity at the bottom of the bulb. The electrodes are placed in 
this depression with the substance, the anode being a piece of plati¬ 
num foil bent into a cylinder, and the cathode a platinum wire ham¬ 
mered out flat. A pair of copper wires, each encased in glass tubing, 
extend through the neck of the flask nearly to the bottom, and the 
connections from the electrodes are fused into these tubes, the contact 
with the copper wires being made with mercury. The substance is 
mixed with 4 cc. of fuming and 8 ce. of concentrated sulphuric acid, 
and treated to an electric current for about three-quarters of an hour, 
when the liquid is usually colorless. At first a weak current is passed, 
but it is gradually increased to about 10 amperes and the liquid 
becomes strongly heated. After cooling, the acid is neutralized and 
the ammonia distilled off as usual in the Kjeldahl method. 

The method is believed to possess marked advantages over the ordi¬ 
nary digestion, and does not require the addition of any foreign sub¬ 
stance. A table shows that it usually gave results nearer the theoret¬ 
ical than the ordinary Kjeldahl method. 

The Kjeldahl method of sugar determination, and the reducing 
power of cane sugar, G. Bruhns (Ztsehr. Analyt . tiliem38 (1899), 
No. 2, j?j>. 73—96 ). —This is a critical investigation of KjeldahFs method, 1 
especially from the point of the sugar chemist. In this method the 
required quantity of Folding's solution and the sugar solution are’ 
mixed in an Erlenmeyer flask, diluted to 100 cc., a current of hydrogen 
conducted through, and the solution heated for 20 minutes on a,boiling 
water bath, after which the cuprous oxid is filtered off and weighed. 
The method is the same for all kinds of sugar, and doesmot necessitate 
the preparation of different Fehling solutions and the observance of 
special directions for each kind of sugar. 

1 Ztsehr. Analyt. Chein., 35 (1896), p. 344. 
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The author found, however, that the method is not suitable when a 
large amount of cane sugar is present. Whether cane sugar in small 
quantity was a disturbing factor was not determined, but as it is a 
very common constituent of foods it will often prevent the use of the 
Kjeldahl method. 

A method of analysis for canned condensed milk, F. S. Hyde 
(Jour. Amen Ghent. Soe21 ( 1890 ), No. 5, pp. 489-444 ).—A stock solu¬ 
tion is prepared by diluting 25 gin. of the condensed milk with To cc. 
of water, which gives approximately 100 gm. of solution of very nearly 
the consistency of cow’s milk. The determinations of solids, fat, and 
sugar are made in this stock solution by usual methods, weighing out 
the sample in each case instead of measuring. Citric acid is used for 
inverting the cane sugar, the author finding that this acid “usually 
does not produce coagulation in condensed milk solutions even on 
boiling. 75 The degree of condensation is determined “by dividing the 
percentage, of milk solids in the condensed milk by 12.5 per cent, the 
average of ordinary eow 7 s milk. 77 

The author gives analyses of a number of samples of condensed milk. 
“The amount of cane sugar averages between 30 and 40 per cent, and 
the fat below 12 per cent, which is not surprising in a manufactured 
article. In the so-called evaporated milks or creams, the cane sugar 
is usually absent. 77 

On the experimental error involved in sampling crops, J. L. 

Hills, B. (X White, and C. H. Jones ( Vermont Sta. Ept. 1898, pp. 155- 
159). —In connection with an investigation of the influence of fertilizers 
on the composition of corn and potatoes (see p. 336), a study was made of 
the experimental error involved in sampling the crops. In 1896, each 
of the f-ac-re plats of corn was divided into two parts, each part being 
weighed separately, and samples averaging 325 lbs., or over 6 per cent 
of the crop, taken from each part. These samples were husked sepa¬ 
rately and the stalks and ears weighed. The sample from one part of 
each plat was subsampled by taking the ears and stalks separately, and 
that from the other part by cutting stalks and ears up together and 
then sampling the mixed mass. Four subsainples of 6 lbs. each were 
taken from each part, and these were rapidly dined in a fodder drier at 
60 to 90° O. Dry matter determinations were made in 4 samples each 
of the whole plant, stover, and ears from each plat, and analyses were 
made of the combined samples in each case. 

In 1897 the same general plan was followed, except that the entire 
crop on each part was used as a sample, and a larger number of sub¬ 
samples was taken. 

Each of the 114 rows of potatoes was weighed and sampled sepa¬ 
rately, great care being taken to make the samples representative. 
The samples averaged about 12 lbs. each, representing over 10 per cent 
of the entire crop. 
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Data of analyses of 184 samples are reported and discussed. 

“ While oa the whole variations between the composition of crops differently ferti¬ 
lized are somewhat more marked than those between different samples from the same' 
plat, yet ihe v are not so pronounced as to admit of safe conclusions being drawn as 
to the effect of-fertilization, unless results are quite positive and several samples are 
taken from each plat. 

“No definite statement of the extent of the experimental error involved in single 
samples can be .made. A careful comparison of the figures [reported] indicates, how¬ 
ever, that the mean' maximum variation of single samples from truth (average, of 
several samples) lay (with the exception of ether extract) between 10 and 15 per cent. 
When several samples represent each plat the extent of the experimental error is 
proportionately minimized.” 

A contribution to the chemistry of butter fat: I, The physical 
and chemical constants of butter fat, 0. A. Browne, Jr. (Jour. 
Amer . Okem. Soe., 21 (1899), No. 7 , pp, 612-638 ).—The results of the 
examination of a considerable number of samples of butter fat, together 
with the methods employed, are given. “Nearly all of the analyses 
were of samples of butter made at the [Pennsylvania] Station, cream¬ 
ery, and representing for the most part the product of a herd of high- 
grade Criiernseys. The figures given in the tables accompanying This 
article need not be taken, therefore, as typical of butter fats in gen¬ 
eral, though we believe them to be, on the whole, fairly representative.” 

The range and means for some of the constants are given in the 
following table: 


Physical and chemical constants of butter fat. 


Constant. 

Range. 

Mean. 

Number 
of sam¬ 
ples rep¬ 
resented. 

4Q0 

Specific gravity, yr-p ..... 

0.0050-0.9102 

. 

0.9073 

35 

Welting point.... —----- 

Bl.(F-34.6 3 

33. 2° 

35 

Add number....... 

0.20-0.06 

0.50 

5 

'SapdnificatloB,number ...;—,.. 

224.0-234.9 

228. 5 

40 


■22a 5-234.4 

228 

40 

■Iodin number........-... ■.■■. 

29. -35-37. SO 

83.35 

40 

■ Erich ert number (2.5, gin^. ■.... 

15.10-17.50 

18.2 

40 

Reichert- Meladhamber (5 gun)......— . 

22.80-32.10 

28.3 

10 

Insoluble*! fatty acids, per cent.......■„.. : 

83.03-88- 84 

87. 65 

10 

: Solublbfatty'aei&s,’calculated ..'■. 

0.52-8.96 

7. 20 

10 

Total fa tty acids, calendared .... 

94.72-94.94 

94.85 

40 

'Acetyl number. .A..— 

3.5-4.8 

j 4.1 

5 

zOlycern!,, .ealetfiatedA .. — .'.... — 

12.24-12.79 

12.46 

40 

•. Glycwel,; by analysts ........... *. *................... ... 

12, 30-12.70 

12,45 

! w 

i 


a Saponification number less 0.5, the'mean acid number. 
b Calculated from, .figures given for ether number. 


.: The methods employed in these investigations are described in detail, 
together with some modifications of the usual method of procedure. 

“ The determinations of the acid number were made upon samples of fat taken 
immediately after the butter was churned, so he observed that even when 

fresh, butter fat contains an appreciable amount of free acid. ... ' 

“The results show that the Reichert, process gives a mean' constant, 10 per cent 
. higher than the Reichert-Meissl method, alter ealeaiaf lug the figures' both id the 
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“The experience in this laboratory lias been that only from 75 to 80 per cent of all 
the volatile acids pass over in one distillation. As a test, 10 distillations were made 
on 2.5 gm. of fat. the contents of the flask being replaced with 110 ee. of water after 
each distillation. The first fraction took 15.5 ec. of tenth-normal alkali, the. suc¬ 
ceeding nine fractions requiring each in their'order 2.00, 0.95.0.60,0.55,0.40,0.35, 
0.30, 0.30,0.25, or together 5.7 ce. ? giving a total of 21.2 ce., thus making the original 
Reichert number of 15.5 over 25 per cent too small, . . . 

“It is evident, that while one treatment is amply sufficient to distinguish abutter 
from a substitute, the method is of little value quantitatively unless the treatment 
of washing be repeated until the washings become neutral—a tedious operation at 
the best. . . . 

“Instead of distilling the lower fatty acids, it is possible to remove them from the 
higher insoluble acids by washing. The process can be carried out in connection 
with the determination of the saponification number, or with the determination of 
the insoluble acids/’ 

Iii drying the fatty acids to a constant weight at 100° O. tlie use of 
a flask is preferred to an open dish on account of the continued loss of 
weight in the latter clue to partial volatilization of the insoluble acids. 

An apparent relation between certain of the constants is illustrated 
by tables. 

“We notice that with an increase of the saponification number a quite uniform 
increase of the Reichert number takes place, while the iodin absorption decreases; 
these are such variations as one would expect. ... 

“It would seem as if the percentages of oleic and of the soluble acids indifferent 
butter fats bore a ratio somewhat complementary to on© another. It must be 
remembered that the relations are only general and by no means fixed; there are 
butter fats which show constants bearing relations different from those expressed 
above, and from isolated cases a table might be constructed showing exactly 
opposite tendencies. As regards specific gravity and melting point, no definite 
relation could be discovered, though the latter showed a tendency to diminish as 
the saponification and Reichert numbers increased.” 

In conclusion the author mentions briefly some work by others on 
abnormal butter fats and on the influence of the ration upon the 
chemical composition of butter fat. 

Egg albumin, T. B. Osborne (Jour. Amer . CJiern. Soc21 (1899), 
Mo. 6,pp. 477-485 ).-*-The author prepared a quantity of crystallized egg 
albumin by the use of acetic acid and of a moleeularly equivalent quan¬ 
tity of hydrochloric acid, obtaining from 1,500 ec. of egg white 80 gm, 
of wholly crystallized albumin with the use of acetic acid and 73,2 gm. 
with hydrochloric acid. The latter acid is preferred. The crystallized 
albumin was found to be a compound of a protein substance with an 
acid, and' the indications were “ that the acid is mostly, if not wholly, 
organic.’* 

■ The composition and properties of a number of fractionally crystal-;, 
lized preparations are given, . 

“The composition, rotation, heat-coagulation points and reactions of the crystal- , 
lized egg albumin, obtained by aid of hydrochloric or acetic acids show this to be the 
same Substance as that which has in the past been regarded ns egg albumin. 

“My results, those of Bondzynski and Xoja. and of Panormoff, make it plain that 
there are two protein substances in the egg whit©, which are commonly obtained 
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admixed when preparing egg albumin by the usual processes. Whether the extremes 
of my fractional precipitations of these two albumins consist wholly or even largely 
of each one of these bodies requires further investigation of large quantities of egg 
white. This work we now have well under way.” 

On some definite compounds of protein bodies, T. B. Osborne 
(Jour. Amer. Ghenu 800 ., 21 (1899), 2No. 6', pp. 486-493).— a The object of 
this notice is to state briefly some results of an investigation which 
leads to the conclusion that protein bodies, as hitherto prepared, are, 
in fact, definite chemical compounds of protein substance with common 
mineral acids, or contain such compounds in admixture. 

U A large number of the purest protein preparations that it has hith¬ 
erto been possible to make in this laboratory, including egg albumin 
several times recrystallized, edestiu, legumin, exeelsin, amandin, corylm, 
phaseolin, gliadin, hordein, and zein, are, without exception, acid to 
phenolphthalein, slightly acid or neutral to litmus, and decidedly alka¬ 
line to lacmoicl.” 

Investigations with edestin compounds and derivatives are reported. 

Xantlain bases in sugar cane, E. C. Shgrey (Jour. Amen Ghent . 
Son, 21 (1899), No. 7,pp. 609-612 ).—The author reports finding guanin 
in cane juice, the average of 6 samples of juice of approximately the 
same purity and composition showing 0.0012 per cent of guanin nitro¬ 
gen. equivalent to 0.0025 per cent of guanin. The average of 4 samples 
of refuse molasses showed 0.0308 per cent of guanin nitrogen, equiva¬ 
lent to 0.066 per cent of guanin. 

u The small amount of guanin present in cane juice is of little tech¬ 
nical importance. The amount present in refuse molasses may, how¬ 
ever, be worthy of note in considering the fertilizing or feeding value 
of the same. 

“ In the analysis of sugar cane and its products the presence of 
guanin may introduce an error in some cases unless its presence be 
recognized. 57 

Proceedings of tile fifteenth annual convention of the Association of Official 
Agricultural Chemists ( U. S. Dept. AgrDivision of Chemistry Bui. 56, pp. 140 ).—This 
is a brief account, edited by H. W. Wiley, of the convention held at Washington, 
D. C., November 11,12, and 14,1898, which has already been briefly reported (E, S. R., 
10, p. 504). 

: "Methods agreed upon by the Belgian and Holland experiment stations, A.F. 
Hollemax (Landw. Vers. Stab, 51 { 1899 ), A r o. 4-5,pp. 357-265 ).—This is very similar to 
An account of these methods already noted {E. S. R., 10, p. 304). 

: A step toward international cooperation in the methods used by the agricul¬ 
tural experiment stations, A. Mayer (Landw. Vers. Stat.,5^ (189.9 ), Wo. 1-2, pp. 165 , 
166 ).—The author urges the importance of uniform methods, and .mentions the recent 
union of the Holland, Belgian,.and Luxemburg stations in this respect. 

A common error in recorded results of proximate plant analysis, L. F. Keb- 
ler (Amer. Jour. Pharm., 71 (1899), No. 1, pp. 25,26 ).—This relates to pharmaceutical 
. analysis, and not to methods of fodder analysis. 1 

The preparation of standard solutions of sulphuric acid, A. Marshall (Jour. 
Soc. Chem. Lnd., 18 (1899), Xo. l,pp.4-6). 

’ vindicators for use in alkalimetry, F. Glaser ( Ztsckr. Analyt . Chem., 38 (1899), No. 

' 4S^MNliW). - ■ ' W • 
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A study of the relative value of lacmoid, phenacetolin, and erythrosin as 
indicators in the determination of the alkalinity of water by Hehner*s method, 
J. AY. Elms (Jour. Amur. Chew.. Soc., 21 (1899), Xo. 4 , pp. 359-869 ),—From the data 
presented “ it is quite apparent that any one of the indicators offers hut little supe¬ 
riority over either of the other two. Erythrosin gives more uniform results and a 
larger percentage of the carbonates actually present with low amounts than with 
high amounts, while the reverse sfeems to he true of lacmoid and phenacetolin.” 

Determination of small quantities of sulphur in volatile organic materials, 
R. LrciOX (Bui. Assoc. Beige Ckim., 13 (1899), Xo. 6, pp. 290-293).— The use of potas¬ 
sium chlorate and other oxidizing reagents is discussed. The use of the bomb calo¬ 
rimeter, in order to obtain complete oxidation of the sulphur, is reported. The 
bomb used was not platinum lined, but enameled. No results are given. It is stated 
that the method of V. Tieftrnnck is probably the best to follow, hut it can not be 
used in many laboratories because of the want of a long heavy platinum tube,—ii. 
SNYDER. 

On a possible error in .the determination of nitrogen in nitrates due to im¬ 
purities in reduced iron, B. L. Hartwell and H. J. Wheeler (Jour. Amer. Chem. 
Soc21 (1899), Xo. 5, pp. 468, 469).— u Recently in making blank determinations with 
a new lot of so-called chemically pure reduced iron it was found that, by the modi¬ 
fied Ulsck method, much less ammonia was required for neutralizing the acid than 
in the case of blank tests formerly made. The error from this cause in determina¬ 
tions involving half a grain of commercial sodium nitrate would amount to from 
0.30 to 0.35 of a per cent. By direct distillation, without first allowing the iron to 
dissolve in the acid, no difficulty was experienced.” 

The authors refer to a similar observation by L. Brandt (E. S. R,, 10, p. 819). 

The determination of carbon and hydrogen in organic substances containing 
nitrogen, 0. F. Tower (Jour. Amer. Chem. Soc., 21 (1899), Xo. 7, pp. 596-605). —The 
work reported shows that in burning arnido compounds, the use of the copper spiral 
at the exit end of the combustion tube may be safely omitted.—L. B. Merrill. 

The general usefulness of the Kjeldahl method for the destruction of organic 
substances previous to the determination of mineral matter, O. Gras and W. 
Gintl, Jr. ( Centbl. Physiol12 (1899), Xo. 11, pp. 308, 809). 

On the determination of albumoses and peptones, J. Effront (Bui. Soc. Ckim. 
Paris , 3. ser., 22 (1899), Xo. 14, pp. 680-683). 

The influence of temperature on the specific rotation of sucrose and method 
of correcting readings of compensating polariscopes therefor, H. W. Wiley ( Jour. 
Amer. Chem. Soc., 21 (1899), Xo. 7,pp. 56S, 569). —The results of readings at w r ide range 
of temperature are given, together vffth tables and formulas for corrections. 

Rotatory power of sugar, E. Mascart and H. Benard (Ann. Ckim. et Phys17 
(1899), pp, 125-144; ahs. in Sci. Ahs., 2 (1899), Xo. 21, p. 627). 

Detection and determination of sucrose in the presence of lactose, E. Dow- 
zard (Jour. Chem . Soc. [London], 75 (1899), Apr., pp. 371, 372). 

Determination of sugar in molasses feed, 0. Foerstee (Chem. Ztg., 23 (1899), Xo, 
19, p. 196). 

Determination of the molasses content of molasses feeds, H. Neubauer 
(Landw. Vers. Stat., 51 (1899), Xo. 6, pp. 421-439). —A method is described. 

' Detection of corn starch in wheat flour, K. Bauman ( Ztschr . Untersuch. Xakr. u. 
GenussmiL, 8 (1899), Xo, 1, pp. 27-29). 

Determination of the quality of sugar beets, L. Sempolowski ( Landw. Vers. Sint., 
51 (1899), Xo. 4-5, pp. 341-349) .—This article treats of the sampling in the field and 
'.the laboratory,and the determination of sugar. Usual methods are employed. 

1 /Investigations on the aerometric method for determining fat in milk, H. Tim lb 
(Chem. Ztg., 23(1899), Nos. 41,pp. 436, 437; 43, pp. 455-457). —Investigation of Boxhleffs 
method and its*application to milk-unusually rich in fat. 

Note on butter analysis, W. L. Gadd (Chem. Xews, SO (1899), Xo. 2076 , p. 113).— 
The author finds that “the change undergone by alcoholic potash on keeping has a 
serious effect upon the accuracy of Reichert’s test, and in extreme cases probably 
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renders the estimation valueless. On the other hand, by using fresh alcohol and 
solid potash concordant results are obtained, even with fat several weeks old.” 

Contribution to the study of the fatty acids of butter, van Engelen and 
Wauters (Bui. Assoc. Beige CHm16 {1899), No. 6, pp. 282-290). —A short study of 
the influence of different foods upon the composition of butter. The density, melt¬ 
ing point, index of refraction (Abbe), fixed and volatile acids of butter are given 
when cows were fed 40 kg. of second-growth rape - and straw and allowed to graze 
for an hour, and also when 2 kg. each of cotton-seed meal and wheat bran formed a 
part of the ration.— h. snyder. 

On the detection of butter adulteration, A. J. Swaying ( Ztschr , Untersuch . Nahr. 
u. GemmmtL, 2 (1899), No. 8, p. 274) .—Remarks on the limit for the Reichert-Meissl 
number. 

An acoustical method for the determination of the melting point of fats and 
waxes, E. Dowzard (Chem. News , 79(1899), No. 2058, pp. 150,151, figs. 3). 

A new test for formaldehyde, N. Leonard and H. M. Smith (Analyst, 24 (1899), 
Apr., p. 86). —Milk containing formaldehyde is said to give a violet color when 
heated with 3 to 5 times its volume of concentrated hydrochloric acid, even when as 
little as 0.0001 per cent of formaldehyde is present; with over 0.1 per cent a yellow 
color is produced. 

Tests for boric acid, Y. Lenher and J. S. C. Wells (Jour. Amer. Chem. Boo., 21 (1899), 
No. 5, pp. 417-420, fig. 1). 

The detection of saccharin in foods, A. Hasterlik ( Chem. Ztg., 23 (1899), No. 25, 

pp. 267,268). 

Detection of sesame oil, A. Bqmer (Ztschr. Untersuch. Nahr. u. Genussmtl8 (1899), 
No. 9, pp. 705-709). 

On some points in the analysis of water, G. H. Bailey and J. H. Johnston (Jour. 
Soc. Chem. Inch, IS (1899), No. 5,pp. 455-457). 

Determination of .ammonia, nitric and nitrous acids in water, L. W, Winkler 
(Chem. Ztg.28 (1899), Nos. 48,pp. 454,455; 51,p. 541). 

On the use of hyposulphite for titration, especially for the estimation' of 
oxygen in water and sewage effluents, B. W. Gerland (Jour. Soc. Chem. Ind.,18 
(1899), No. 4, pp. 840, 341). 

Determination of oxygen in water, L. Mutschler ( Ztschr . Untersuch. Nahr. n. 
Genussmtl., 2 (1899), No. 6,pp. 481-484, fig. 1 ). 

Determination of oxygen in water, F. Zetsche (Ztschr. Untersuch. Nahr. u. 
Genussmtl2 (1899), No. 9, pp. 696, 697). 

Researches on moorland waters: I, Acidity, W. Ac&royd (Jour. Chem. Soc. [Lon¬ 
don}, 75 (1899), Mar., pp. 196-800). —The article includes a description of the method 
of estimating acidity. 

Measurements of turbidity in water, W. P. Mason (Jour. Amer. Chem. Soc., 21 
(1899), No. 6,pp. 516,517, fig. 1). —Describes the use of a brass tube 24 in. in diameter 
and 2 ft long, closed at the ends by disks of glass. The turbidity is determined 
by comparison with standards made with distilled water and exceedingly fin© 
kaolin. ", 

, On rapid methods for the estimation of the weight of the suspended matters 
in turbid waters, C, L. Parmelee and J. WVEllms ( Tech. Quart., 12 (1899). No. 2,pp. 

: 145-164 ).—.Results are reported of comparisons of the following: Gravimetric 
method. Standard clay solutions, photo-comparator, wire method, and diaphanome- 
fcer. Any of the four last-named methods “'gave fairly reliable results” when care¬ 
fully standardized against the gravimetric method. 

Analysis of qommorcial vinegar, F. G. Ryan (Amer. Jour. Pharm., 71 (1899), No. 2, 
pp. Analyses of 3 samples by the usual methods, “ with, a view of illustrat¬ 

ing % claw of analytical work that may be undertaken by graduates in pharmacy.” 

Detection of caramel in spirits and vinegar, C. A. Crampton and F. D. Simons 
( J<mr. Amer. Chem. Soc.. 21 (1399), No. 4,pp.855-358). —The authors suggest the use of 
' fuller’s earth, which extracts the caramel used in coloring but has very little effect 
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upon natural coloring matter. a By means of Lovibond’s tintometer the difference 
in, color before and after treatment may be determined with a considerable degree 
of accuracy, and in this way more than twice as much color was- found to hare been 
absorbed from artificially colored spirits as from the natural.” 

Determination of fusel oil in alcoholic liquids, E. Beckmann (. Ztachr. Untersuch. 
Nahr. u. Genussmil2 (1899), No. 9,pp. 799-714, figs. 2). 

The analysis of human urine, W. Camerer and Soldner (Zischr. Biol., 88 (1899), 
No. 2, pp. 277-290).— A large number of experiments on the analysis of urine are 
reported. 

'The estimation of arsenic in Paris green, T. Smith (Jour. Amer. Cheni. Sac., 21 

(1899), Bo. 8/, pp. 769—772 ). 

A method for carrying out chemical reactions under high pressures, B. H. 

Hite (Amer. Ghent*. Jour22 (1899), No. 1, pp. 80-86, pi. 1, figs. 5). —A description of 
an apparatus in which substances can be subjected to intense pressure. As high as 
400,000 lbs.'to the square inch has been obtained; and other forms of cylinders are 
described in which pressures of from 50,000 to 200,000 lbs. to the square inch can 
readily be exerted. 

Mew form of condenser, F. W. Aston ( Chem. News, 79 (1899), No. 2059 , p. 217, 

fig • i). 

An electric drying oven, T. AY. Richards (Amer. Chem. Jour., 22 (1899), No. 1, 
pp. 45-49, figs. 8). 

A simplification of Beckmann’s boiling-point apparatus, S. L. Bigelow 

(Amer. Chem . Jour., 22 (1899), No. 4, pp. 280-287, fig. 1). 

A new form of potash bulb, AY. C. Anderson (Jour. Soc. Chem. Ind., 18 (1899), 
No. 2, p. 119, fig. 1). 

An improved apparatus for the estimation of carbonic acid in minerals, 
etc., A. Marshall (Jour. Soc. Chem. Ind., 17 (1898), No. 12, pp. 1106, 1107, fig. 1). 

Hew laboratory apparatus, A. Gawalowsky ( Zischr . Analyt. Chem., 88 (1899), 
No. 4, pp. 287-242, figs. 7). —Descriptions of a burette tip, float, holder, and pinch 
code, and apparatus for making distilled water on a large and on. a small scale. 

Apparatus for rapid, analysis of milk, G. B. MacDougald (Jour. Soc. Chem. 
Ind., 18 (1899), No. 2, pp. 835-288, figs. 13).—“ The process is virtually the Leffmann- 
Beam, but the method o f man ipulat ion and apparatus are more or less novel.” Special 
tubes, delivery apparatus f*»r adding the acid, mixing apparatus, and a reading lan¬ 
tern are described. The apparatus is arranged for rapid work on a commercial 
scale, and the author explains that one of his assistants, with the aid of a boy, 
can easily make 120 to 140 determinations in 6 hours. 

A new. apparatus for determining solids and fat in milk, S. Bonn ( Zischr . 
Untersuch. Nahr. n. Genussmil., 2 (1899), No. S 3 pp. 655, 656, fig. 1; Zischr. Analyt. 
Chem., 38 (1899). No. 6, p.353, fig , 1). —An aluminum boat with cover is used, in which 
about 20 cc. of milk is evaporated with about 2 gm. of fat-free cotton, and the solids 
weighed. The fat is determined in the residue by placing the open boat on end in a 
wide Soxhlet extraction apparatus, or in a nickel capsule with inside siphon tube, 
and this in turn in a glass jacket similar to that of an extractor. The fat is then 
extracted as usual. 

A new filtering medium, G. W. Sargent and J. K. Faust (Amer. Chem. Jour., 21 

(1S99), No. 3, pp. 287, 288). 

A new slide for the microscopical examination of water, foods, and feeding, 
touffh,-' A.'Hbbebeand ( Zischr . Untersuch. Nahr. u. Genussmil., 2 (1899), No. 9, pp. 

694-696). . . ' 

v\ ; ; 'BCiseellaneous analyses, J. L. Hills, B. 0. White, and 0. H. Jo-NfisS ^ UetMont : 
Sta. Mpi. 1898 , pp. 176-181). —These include -analyses of 56 samples' of water with 
reference to sanitary condition (see p. 328), 31 samples of sugar beets, '8 samples of 
muck, 2 samples of vinegar, and 1 sample each of whey, casein, tod condensed milk. 

Miscellaneous analyses, C. AY. McCurdy and T. Smith ( Idaho Sta. Bui 19, pp. 
55-76) .—Analyses are reported of 36 varieties of strawberries (sugar content), 65 
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varieties of peas (sugar content), 6 samples of wines, 2 of. vinegar, 2 of Mack pepper, 

1 each of English breakfast tea, cream of tartar, breakfast food, baking powder, 
washing fluid, “silver” ware, and sunflower seed, 2 of lye, 7. of Paris green, 2 of 
sulphur, 3 of coal, 2 of hops, the ash of Wyoming coal, sage brush, yellow pine, white 
pine, red fir, tamarack, and bos elder, and 21 samples of water (see p. 327). 

Report of the senior analyst, Cape* of Good Hope, 1898, C. F. Juiutz (Cape 
Town; IT. X. Mchards A Sons, 1899 , pp. 77, phi ),—Contains a report of the analyses 
of foods, water and beverages, soils, fertilizers, sheep dips and disinfectants, prickly 
pears (young leaf, older leaf, stalk, inner portion of stalk), minerals, sea water, etc. 

Report of the division of chemistry, A. M. Peter (Kentucky Sta, Upi. 1897, pp. 
XIII-XXX ).—This includes analyses of butter, cane juice, sugar beets, dried dis¬ 
tillery feeds, tobacco sprayed with arsenic, Paris green and “laurel green,” niter 
earth, hog manure, marls, wood ashes, phospkatie rock, kainit, potassium sulphate, 
by-product of manufacture of tobacco extract, dissolved bone, Damaraland guano, 
mineral waters, wine, coal, and coke. 

BOTANY. 

Report of the botanist, O. S. Crandall ( Colorado Sta . Bpt 1898 1 
pp. 188-141 ).—A brief statement is made relative to the cooperative 
experiments conducted with the Division of Forestry of this Depart¬ 
ment in testing the relative hardiness of forest-tree seedlings grown 
from seeds produced in different sections of the country. Experiments 
were begun in 1897 and continued in 1898, and although the records 
thus far made are not considered conclusive, they show that in the 
matter of hardiness seedlings from northern seed have a decided 
advantage over those from southern seed. 

Notes are given on the work of collecting the flora of the State, and 
numerous additions to the herbarium, made by exchanges, are reported. 

The Colorado orchards have in the past been considered remarkably 
free from fungus diseases, but some of the more troublesome ones are 
beginning to be observed. In addition to the blight of apple and pear, 
already reported (E. S. R., 10, p. 206), the leaf spot of raspberries and 
blackberries has been observed in three counties and is doing consid¬ 
erable damage. The orange rust of blackberries and the leaf blight of 
strawberries are reported from several localities, and the powdery mil- 
\ dew of the cherry as well as a blight of cantaloupes is reported from 
the Arkansas Valley. 

Report of the botanist, C. E. Bessey (Nebraska Sta . KpL 1898 7 pp. 
XJi Y-XXXIIl ),—Some of the problems which presented themselves■ 
during the year are reviewed, and the opinion is expressed that it 
would be well for the station soon to take up the study of the physi¬ 
ology of plants with especial reference to the practice of irrigation. ■ 
'"Attention is called to : the asparagus rust, which so far has not, been 
reported from Nebraska, but should be watched for. The carnation 
rust has made its appearance in the greenhouse at the station. The 
stinking smut of wheat and the loose smut of wheat, oats, and, barley 
7 are said to be quite common and require some attention. - XX'i " 
i : A disease was found on potatoes which at first was thought to be 
downy mildew, but proved not to be. It appeared to be due ta a fungus 
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the exact nature of which was not determined on account of lack of 
material. 

Specimens of wheat received from several localities were found 
affected with the wheat scab. 

Notes are given on some poisonous plants and weeds which have 
attracted attention. Several cases of poisoning due to species of lark¬ 
spur have been reported, and specimens of plants were obtained, but 
not sufficient to determine exactly the species of plant causing the 
trouble. u The Russian thistle has attracted but little attention tue 
past season, and it is certainly not as threatening a weed as it was a 
few years ago.” Riimex ueetosellu and the wild four o'clock (Allioma 
nyetaginea) are spreading throughout the State and in some localities 
becoming quite troublesome. A note of .warning is also given concern¬ 
ing an animal mustard (Erysimum repandum) which has been reported 
from the northern part of the State and is likely to become trouble¬ 
some if it secures a foothold. 

'Notes are given on various grasses and forage plants. A list of the 
titles of the principal papers which bear more or less directly upon 
agriculture published by the author during the year is reported, 

A contribution to the knowledge of physiological constants* 
F. A. Waugh ( Vermont Sta . Rpt. 1898, pp. 263-272 ).—This repott con¬ 
sists principally in a discussion of the theories of some of the earlier 
investigators upon this subject, the theories of DeGandolle, Linsser, and 
Hod maim being discussed at considerable length. A number of Ameri¬ 
can investigators are mentioned, ainoug them Clarke, Waldo, Robert¬ 
son, Bailey, and Irish, but no mention is made of the extensive investi¬ 
gations of C. H. Merriatn in this line. After discussing the various 
theories, the author attempts to test some of them from data relative 
to the physiological constant of 6 varieties of plums at Geneva, N. Y. 
From the tabulation it appears that the sum temperatures at 32P are 
fairly constant for each variety, and the other constants are found to 
apply with a fair degree of accuracy. 

The author concludes that the factors presented by various authors 
to explain modifications of physiological constants, although subject 
to exceptions, are applicable in certain circumstances,'and that the 
determination of some physiological constants is possible. The various 
factors to be taken into consideration will be found useful, in proportion 
to their accuracy, in the scientific explanation of many puzzling varia¬ 
tions in the periods of blooming, or maturing of fruits, flowers, and 
vegetables. 

Concerning the temperature of plants, W. Souttbb (Rpt Am* 
tmlasiem ■ Assoc. Adv. Set, 7 (1898), pp. 572-575 ).— The author briefly 
reports upon a number of experiments on the internal temperature of 
plants, the subjects of his experiments-being young growing shoots of 
bamboo and banana, the fruit of a pumpkin, the flowers of Cereas grand t- 
flom, and the fruits of cocoaimt. Incidental to these investigations he 
reports notes made on the growth of bamboo. ? In 37 observations the 
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total -growth of the shoots in 24 hours was a little in excess of 19 in., 
in 69 cases' it was 14 in*, and' in 111 others over 12 in. The'maximum 
growth observed during 24 hours was 25 in. 

In the temperature experiments, the maximum and' minimum tem¬ 
peratures of the air with both wet and dry bulb thermometers are given, 
and the maximum and minimum temperatures within the growing tis¬ 
sues* Observations during 0 consecutive days are given of the inter¬ 
nal temperature of bamboo shoots, on the last day the wet bulb ther¬ 
mometer showing a maximum of 76.5° F. in air, 89.3° in the bamboo 
shoots, with a minimum of 72.8° and 75.8°, respectively. In the banana 
stem the temperatures were as follows: .Wet bulb in air—maximum, 
86.6°; minimum, 63.8°; while in the banana stem the maximum regis¬ 
tered was 90°, and the minimum 75.4°. In the experiments with the 
pumpkin the maximum air temperature was 78.4° and the minimum 
64°; while in the fruit under investigation the temperatures were 81.2° 
and 66.6°, respectively. The experiments with the cactus flower gave 
readings from 10 to 15° higher than the air temperature. 

In the experiments with coeoanuts 2 nuts were selected and placed 
in a box without soil and kept for 10 days in a room. A thermometer 
was inserted in one of them which registered 0.3° lower than the sur¬ 
rounding temperature. On the eleventh day the nuts were planted in 
the shade and germination begun. For 18 days there was no percepti¬ 
ble rise in temperature, after which time the temperature of the ger¬ 
minating nut began to rise rapidly. The experiment was terminated 
after 28 days, on which date the temperatures read as follows: Soil, 
56.6°; atmosphere, 70.6°: interior of cocoanut, 83°. 

Investigations on the nutrition of plants with organic nitroge¬ 
nous compounds, L. Lutz (4m 8ei. Nat. Bot ., 8 . ser., 7 (1899), Nos . 
1, pp* 1-80 ; 2-6,pp- 81-103 ).—The author reports a series of experiments 
in which about 20 different kinds of organic nitrogen were added to 
nutrient solutions in which a number of plants were grown. Most of 
the experiments with phanerogams were conducted with seedlings 
in sand cultures. The flowering plants experimented with were Zea 
mays, Gueumis melo, G. prophetar urn, Ipomcea purpurea, Gnicus benedie- 
tus , and Helianthm annum. Among the algie were Protocoecus viridis, 
Mesocarpm pleuroearpus , and Oscillaria sp., and among the .fungi, 
PemcilUum glammm and Aspergillus niger . Especial precautions were 
taken to eliminate the action of bacteria,, fixation of nitrogen by soil, 
and all forms of fermentation. ■ : 

The results of the experiments showed that under as exact conditions 
as were possible to be obtained, .the phanerogams were able to obtain 
their necessary nitrogen from organic nitrogenous compounds of the 
ainin class, and this assimilation could take place without transforma¬ 
tion into nitric or ammoniacal nitrogen. 

The assimilation of organic nitrogenous compounds is confined to 
those of comparatively simple radicals. The methyl amins are readily 

■ : ■ ■ " . '-'X- '■ ■ ' "V 
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assimilable, while benzyl amiii and pyridin are not. The phenol amins 
act as strong poisons, and the compound ammonium salts and alkaloids 
are unable to supply the plants with the nitrogen, all samples after 
a while showing some loss in their initial nitrogen. 

In the experiments with algm and fungi similar results were obtained, 
the plants assimilating compounds of the simpler arnin radicals with 
the same ease as nitric or ammoniacal nitrogen. 

These results, the author claims, have a practical bearing in the 
practice of composting. In the case of beet or fruit refuse, shellfish 
and fish refuse, the organic nitrogen may be made available for plants 
without the transformation into ammonia or nitrates, the process of 
fermentation being checked when the lower amins are secured. In this 
way'the frequently rapid action of manures may be explained. 

The results obtained with alkaloids are thought to shed some light 
upon their role in plants. Alone they are entirely unassimitable, but 
when in conjunction with some assimilable form of nitrogen large quan¬ 
tities of them may be taken up, and it is thought possible in this way 
to explain the migration and disappearance of alkaloids in plants at 
certain times. 

The assimilation of carbohydrates and elaboration of organic 
nitrogen in higher plants, Maze (Compt. Bend. Acad , Set. Paris , 128 
(1899), No. 3 , pp. 185-187 ).—The author quotes briefly the opinions of a 
number of investigators relative to the transformation of nitrates and 
the assimilation of carbohydrates by plants, and gives an.account of 
experiments in which vetches, which had been sprouted in darkness 
and kept free from bacteria, were grown in sterilized nutritive solutions 
containing a variable quantity of glucose. - The plants 'were placed in 
these sterilized solutions when they were from 8 to 10 cm. in length, and 
were grown in darkness for different periods of time. The following 
table will show the results obtained in one series of cultures: 


Assimilation of carbohydrates by plants. 



Nt). 3 
No. 4 
No. 5.. 


Time of 
experi¬ 
ment. 

Glucose. 

Dry 
weight 
of seed. 

Dry 
weight 
of plant. 

Gain (+) 
or 

loss (—}. 

Days. 

Per cent. 

_ 

. Mgs. 

Mgs. 

Mgs. 

50 

1 

202.8 

269 

+ 66.2 

39 

2 1 

202. 8 

276.7 

i + 73.@ 

92 

4 

202. 8 

838.2 

+< 535/4 

92 

6 

202. 8 

710 

+507; 2 

53 

0 

202. 8 

161.6 

- 4i, a 

53 

0 

202.8 

■ 133.4 

- 69.4 


a No nitrogen in culture solution. . v\ ; 

' ■ , ' ■ ■ ' . . , 

The above table shows that these plants were able to tran$fotte the 
glucose into their necessary carbohydrates, and also to elaborate albu¬ 
minoid material The plants grown In the glucose solid ions wen much, 
more vigorous than those in the check. Their taproots were strong 
and well branched, and the stems attained a much greater length, 
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amounting to as much as 1.3 meters, with branches extending 1.65 
meters. The nitrates were found throughout the stems to the last 
internode, the meristomatic tissue being the center of the most active 
transformation of nitrates. 

Sap pressure and flow in the sugar maple, L. E. Jones and 
W. A. Orton ( Vermont Sta. Ept. 1898 , pp. 234-236). —Preliminary 
investigations upon this subject were conducted by W. J, Morse dur¬ 
ing the season of 1897, which was a notably x>oor and quite short one 
for sap flow. The problems presented will require the observations of 
a series of years. After describing the methods, the authors state 
that a close relation exists between sudden rises of temperature and 
of sap pressure, and also that the line of pressure is somewhat more 
tardy in its general rise and fall than is that of temperature. 

The direction of the sap flow during the sugar season is a matter 
of considerable difference of opinion, and, to test this, lithium chlorid 
was injected into the tree. The results obtained show conclusively that 
in ordinary conditions there is an almost equally rapid movement of 
the sap current both upward and downward in the vicinity of the 
spout. Similar methods were used to determine the existence or non¬ 
existence of lateral flow, but the results were entirely negative. The 
conclusion seems clear that the sap moves freely in both directions 
with the grain of the wood, but very slowly across it. An unexpected 
result obtained was the rapid decrease in the amount of the lithium, 
ending in some cases in its total disappearance in the sap within 24 
hours. 

How can the efficiency of Nitragin be increased? F. XTobbe 
and L. Hilt-nee (Landw . Vers. Stat., 51 ( 1899 ), Fo. 6\ pp. 447-462). —The 
authors reply to various criticisms on the efficiency of NTitragin, and 
suggest methods whereby its activity may be increased. The principal 
thing to be observed is to have the bacteria present at what is termed 
the critical period, between the time of inoculation and the time when 
the young roots are capable of being infested. It is considered of prime 
importance that this period should be as short as possible, and in seed 
inoculation the authors now recommend the addition of the cultures to 
the seed after they have been soaked from 12 to 24 hours, or, in the case 
of seed which are long in germinating, after 3 or more days. 

Where soil inoculation is practiced, it is advised that the bacteria 
cultures be mixed with finely cut leguminous hay and sown over the 
field after the first plants begin to appear. The authors state that this 
. method adopted some weeks after the seed were sown gave greatly 
increased results over their checks. 

The evolution of plants, D. H. Campbell {New York: Urn Momutltm do^.1899, 
pp. VI-4-319, jigs. 60).—In tins book, which is expanded from a course of lectures in 
Leland Stanford Junior University, the author has sought to give an accurate though 
not strictly technical statement of the present state of our information regarding 
the genealogical history of the plant kingdom. While primarily designed for bot- 
anists, its untechnical character commends it to every student of evolution. All 
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sources of information have "been freely drawn upon, and the result is on© of the most 
orderly arrangements of the plant kingdom of which we have any knowledge. 
Exceptions may he taken to the position of certain disputed groups,, hut until more 
is positively known concerning them their true position can only be doubtfully 
assigned. The chapters on geological and geographical distribution and the influ¬ 
ence of environment are very suggestive of reasons for many apparent anomalies in 
nature. 

Foreign seeds and plants imported by the Section of Seed and Plant 
Introduction, O. F, Cook ( TJ. S. Dept, AgrDivision of Botany Inventories l,pp.81; 
2,pp. 94; 3, pp. 14; 4, pp. 9). —These contain lists of the seeds, plants, cuttings, etc,, 
secured by the special agents of the Section of Plant Introduction, through exchanges 
and by other means. The first consists principally of lists of seeds and plants which 
have been secured by N. E. Hansen during a trip to Russia, Central Asia, and Siberia. 
Inventory No. 2 continues the list secured by Mr. Hansen, and gives lists of materials 
collected by AY. T. Swingle, and other miscellaneous collections. Inventory No. 3 
gives a list of the improved varieties of sorghum which have been developed by the 
Division of Chemistry of this Department, and now made available to the experiment 
stations through this section. Inventory No. 4 enumerates and describes the cereals 
and forage plants secured by M. A. Carleton in Russia for distribution through this 
section. 

Motes on grasses of Nebraska, South Dakota, and Wyoming, L. H. Pammel 
(Pros. Davenport Acad. ScL, 7 (1899), pp. 229-245, pis. 7).—Ecological and economic 
notes are given of the grasses of this region, and the following new species described: 
Phieum alpinum scribnerianum, Melica pamelii Serib., Foci ivyomingensis Serib., and 
Hordeum ewspitosum Serib. 

Secale africaiium, 0. Staff (Hooker’s Icon. Plant., 7 (1899), Ah. 1, Plate 2801). — 
The author describes as new this species of rye, which is said to be so abundant as to 
lend its name to the region. It is considered a very distinct species and not a degen¬ 
erate variety of S. cereals* 

Observations on the denudation of vegetation, M. Maxson (Pacific Mural Press, 
58 (1899), Ah. 8, p. 118 ).—Suggests remedies for Californian conditions. 

The opening lecture of the course of vegetable physiology applied to agri¬ 
culture at the Museum of Natural History, P. P. Deheraxn (Ann. Agr on., 25 
(1899), No. 5, p. 212). —An outline, is given of the proposed work, which was to be 
principally concerned with studies of natural and artificial meadows. 

On the occurrence of lignin in the vascular cryptogams, K. Linsbauer 
( Oesterr . Hot. Ztschr49 (1899), Ah. 9, pp. 317-823). 

The relation between the color of daffodils and the composition of -the soils 
in which they are grown, A. P. Aitken (Trans, and Proc. Bat. Soc. Edinburgh, 21 
(1898), pt. 2, pp. 118-116). —Marked differences having been noted in daffodils grown 
in different places, analyses of the soils were made. It was found, that the intensity 
of color increased with the percentage of organic matter, phosphoric acid, lime, and 
peroxid of iron. Whether all or some particular item is the cause of the increased 
intensity of color is to be investigated further. 

The biology of pollen, B. Lidforss ( Jahrb . Wise. Bot. {Pringsheim'], $3 (1899), pp, 
232-312; abs. in Jour. Bog. Micros. Soc. {London], 1899, Ah. 4,p. 411). —The author claims 
that moisture is not generally destructive of the germinating power of pollen grains, 
and that the resistance of pollen to moisture is often greatly influenced by external 
conditions, it being greatly enhanced in moist air. Asa rule, those pollen, grains' 
which are unable to resist moisture germinate very rapidly. The pollen grains of 
anemophilous plants are, as a rule, characterized by their comparatively small size. ' 
While containing a larger proportion of starch, they have less nitrogenous matter 
than those of entomophilous plants. ’ 

Censes of the direction of the lateral branches of trees, J. BaRaxetzky ( Sitzber. ! 
Bot Sec. Naturf. Per. E4mo t 1898, Aug. 28; aim. in Jour. Bog. Micros. Soc. {London], 1899 , 
4,p. 412). —The development of the lateral branches of trees is said to present 
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two different types. In one, represented by the maple, ash, chestnut, etc., the physio¬ 
logical properties of the lateral branches are the same as those of the erect main 
stein, their oblique direction being due to the angle at which they branch from, the 
main stem. In others, as in the linden, elm, etc., the lateral branches are physiolog 
ically bilateral even in the hud. In pines, all the first year’s shoots are erect, the 
subsequent bending down of the lateral branches being due to the unequal growths 
of the tracheids. 

Downward growth of rhizomes, A. Kimbach ( Beitr . TFiss. Bot ., 1. Abt., 3 ( 1898), 
pp. 117-304; abs. in Jour. Boy. Micros. Soc. [London ], 1899, No. 4, pp. 412, 41$). —The 
power of rhizomes or other underground organs to rise or sink deeper into the soil 
is attributed to changes in the direction of the growth in length due to the shorten¬ 
ing or elongation of the internodes of the stem, rarely to the lateral extension of 
the underground organ itself. It is influenced hy the depth of covering of the soil, 
a slight covering inducing descent, while a deep covering will cause an ascent of the 
rhizome, etc. The author claims that this phenomenon cannot be explained by 
heliotropism or mrotropism. 

Seedless grapes, Muller-Thurgau ( Landw. Jahrb. Schweiz, 1898, p. 71, pis. 4; 
abs. in Jour. Boy. Micros. Soc. [London], 1899, No. 4 , p. 407 ).—The author attributes 
the absence of seeds in some grapes to two causes, namely, the pollen grains maybe 
well developed,but the ovules incapable of impregnation; either the pollen tubes 
do not reach the ovules or the ovule itself is sterile. To this class belong the Sul¬ 
tanas and currants of commerce. In the second class the ovules are capable of 
impregnation, but the pollen grains are degenerated; either the pollen tubes do not 
germinate or are incapable of impregnating tbe ovule cell. Grapes which do not 
contain seeds are always smaller than those of the same variety containing them. 

The effect of various substances upon the respiration and assimilation of 
submerged plants, B. Jacobi (Flora, 86 (1899), No. 3, pp. 289-327 ).—The effect of 
carbon dioxid, potassium nitrate, potassium ehlorid, sodium chlorid, quinin, anti¬ 
pyrin, thyroidin, and iodin on Elodea canadensis and Myriophyllum veriiciUatum, as 
shown in their respiration and assimilation, was investigated and reported upon. 
Different effects were sometimes noted for equal strengths of solution on respiration 
and assimilation, the one being stimulated and the other retarded. 

On the absorption of nutrient substances by roots, L. Kny ( Ber. Dent. Bot . 
GeselL, 16 (1898), pp. 216-286; abs. in Jour. Boy. Micros. Soc. [London], 1899, No. 8, 
p. 296 ).—The author conducted experiments upon maize, peas, and Hydrocharis 
morm-nmm, in which the absorption of methyl violet and of nitrates was demon¬ 
strated. The results were by no means uniform, individuals of the same species 
showing great variation. The absorption of nutrient substances by roots is said, to 
take place not only through the root hairs hut through the epiderm in a zone of 
varying length on the apical side of the root-hair region. 

■Hydrocyanic acid in plants, A. Hebert (Bid. Soc. Ckim. [Paris], 3. sen, 19 (1898), 
pp. 310-313; abs. in Jour. Boy. Micros. Soc . [London], 1899 , No. 4 , p. 405 ).—The 
presence of traces of hydrocyanic acid is reported in red and black currants, young 
1 green shoots of Bibes aureum , the embryo of Eriobotrya japomca, and in the leaves,, 
stalks, and buds of Aquilegut vulgaris at the.' commencement of the period of vegeta¬ 
tion. The quantity present is not considered sufficient to act as, a means of defense. 

Hydrocyanic acid in the Amygdalese, A. J. Yak de Yen (Arch. Neerland Sci. 
Exact, et. Nat, 3 (1899), pp. 383-896; abs. in Jour , Boy. Micros. Soc. [London), 1899, 
No. 4, p. 405).— The author states that the quantity of hydrocyanic acid in the 
■" branches of cherry-laurel decreases with increase of age. There is little evidence 
of the presence of this acid in the roots of this plant. In the youngest leaves the 
acid occurs, only in isolated groups q£ cells along the principal veins, the proportion 
reaching in early summer as much as 2.4 per cent. The amount of the acid in the 
leaves may be decidedly increased by insolation. The author claims to have been 
Aydiable to find any trace of hydrocyanic acid in Ficia satim or in other species of 
genus, m m Aqmlcgia vulgaris, where it has. been stated to exist. 
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On the digestion of starch in plants, Lecltsbc bit Sablon ( Compi . Bend. lead. 
Set. Paris, 127 (189$), No. 28, pp. 968-970). 

The presence and function of silica in plants, B. vox Swjecickx (Salle, 1898, 
pp. 45; ahs. in Jour. Boy. Micros . Soc. [London], 1899, So. 3, p. 292). —The author 
claims that in the case of cereal crops the upper portion of an intern ode is always 
stronger than the lower in consequence of its containing a larger amount of silica. 
The greatest strength was found in the first and fifth intern odes, and the upper 
part of the fifth internode in particular contains much more than the average pro¬ 
portion of silica. 

Formation of sugar in beets, M. Goxxerman (Ztsehr. Ver. Dent. Zuelcerind.. 1893, 
pp. 667-689; ads. in Jour. Hoy. Micros. Soc. [London], 1899, So.3, p. 301 ).—It is stated 
that the formation of sugar in the leaves of the beet can take place only through 
the action of an enzyro. There are present in beet leaves two enzyms, an in vert use 
and a diastase, both of which are distinct from the corresponding enzyms of barley. 
By their action starch is transformed by hydrolysis into products which are then 
changed into saccharose partly in the leaves and more completely in the parenchyma 
of the root. 

The physiological importance of the furfuroids in the organism of the sugar 
beet, J. Stoklasa (Ztsehr. Zuelcerind. Bohmen, 23,p. 291; Neue Ztsehr. Rubenz. lnd.,42 
(1899), No. 19, pp. 204-207 ). 

Anatomy and physiology of sugar-beet seed, A. Nestler and J. Stoklasa (Bui. 
Assoc . Chim. Suer, et Distill., 16 (1899), No. 10, pp. 972-980, figs. 2). 

Protein destruction and regeneration in plants, N. Prianischxikow (Ber. Dent. 
Bot. GeselL, 17 (1899), No. 4, pp. 151-155). —A preliminary report of experiments with 
Pisum sativum, Yicmfiaba, and Lupin us luteus to determine the process of destruction 
and regeneration of protein. Investigations by various authors on V. saliva, V. 
fab a, Pisum sativum, Phaseolm multiflorus, L. luteus, and CucurUia pepo are quoted. 

The ecological relations of the vegetation on the sand dunes of Lake Mich¬ 
igan, H. C. Cowles (Bot. Gaz27 (1899), Nos. 4, pp. 281-308; 5,pp. 361-391,figs. 26). 

Influence of external agents on the anatomical structure of maritime plants, 
J. Schmidt (Bot. Tidsskr., 22 (1899), No. 2, pp. 145-168, figs. ?).—Experimental inves¬ 
tigations upon Lathyrus maritimus as influenced by saline solutions and light. 

Some observations on the effect of distilled water on the ‘roots of plants, 
X. Schoultz ( Compi. Bend. Soe. Imp. Nat., 28 (1897), pp. 217,218). 

Effect of Roentgen rays on plants, G. Tolgmei (Bend. Accad. Lined, Borne , 7. ser., 
5 (1898), No. t,pp. 31-39). 

Lichens on plum trees, F. A. Waugh ( Vermont Sta . Bpi. 1898, pp. 289-290, pl.l ).— 
While engaged upon pollination experiments with plums the author noted the occur¬ 
rence of a number of species of lichens, especially on old trees. A quantity of material 
was collected and at least 12 species were determined. As has already been shown 
by Waite, 1 the application of Bordeaux mixture is a specific for the removal of these 
unsightly if not injurious plants. 

Influence of light on the development of fungi, F. Graewitz ( Ueber den Mnfinss 
des Lichtes auf der EnfivicJcelung einiger Pilze. Leipsic, 1898, pp. 74 ; abs. in Jour . Boy. 
Micros. Soc. [London], 1899, No. 4, p. 420). —From a series of experiments made 
chiefly on Pilobolus mierosporus and Coprinus stercorarius, the author claims that the 
ripening, of sporangia is not necessarily dependent on an entire absence of Tight' 
although normally it takes place at night. On the other hand, the sporangia of Pi!©- 
bolus and the pileus of Coprinus are not' differentiated in perpetual darkness. The 
rapidity of the development of the receptacle increases with the intensity of the 

' . ' , : 

A statistical enumeration of Australian fungi,.. B, MgAlfixe (Bpt 
Assoc. Adv. Scu.7 (ISOS),})p. 483-488). —Notes are given on a number of species-of 
fungi and their distribution in Australia, tables being given showing the proportion 

^ . iJour.Mye.ff <1893} ? p. 2$5. b " 
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of species in the different colonies and comparisons made with the known species 
occurring in Great Britain. At the end of 1897 there were known to occur in 
Australia 12 groups of fungi containing 2,480 species. Of these about 81 per cent 
are common to Great Britain. 

The biology of parasitic fungi, 3VL Noudhausen (Jahrb. Wiss. Bot. [PrmyshD/nr ], 
23 (1898), pp. 1-46; abs. in Jour. Boy. Micros. Soc. [London], 1899, No. 3, pp. 310. 311). — 
Botrytis clnerea ordinarily a saprophyte may become parasitic, forcing entrance into 
the tissues of the host plant. Culture experiments seem to indicate that the fungus 
secretes two substances, one of which is poisonous to protoplasm and the other 
destroys the cellulose of the cell wall. These substances are probably enzyms. By 
this means the fungus is able to attack almost any plant in nearly any part. Some¬ 
what. similar results were secured with Mucor stolonifer and PenicilUum glaucnm, 
although in general the last species does not appear to secrete a poisonous enzym. 

On the biology of wood-frequenting fungi, F. Ozapek ( Ber. Dent. Bat. (resell., 17 
(1S99), No. 5,pp. 166-170). 

The modification of characters in the Uredineae, P. Magnus (Ber. Dent. But 
Gesell., 17 (1899), No. 5,pp. 178-184, pi. 1). 

Spore formation in Dematium pullulans, F. Weekminsky ( Centbl. Baht. u. Par., 
2. AM., 3 (1899). No. 9, pp. 297-803, Jigs. 9). —The author figures and describes the 
method of spore formation in this fungus. 

The decomposition of glucosids by fungi, K. Puriewitsch (Ber. Dent. Bot 
(resell., 16 (1898), pp. 368-377; abs. in Jour. Boy. Micros. Soc. [London'], 1893, No. 3,p. 
301). —The mycelium of Aspergillus niger, A. glaucus, and PenicUUnm 
to have the power of decomposing glucosids in the same way that emulsin acts 
upon them. The spores have the same power when germinating. The substances 
resulting from, the decomposition are glucose and some benzol derivatives. The 
glucose is taken up by the mycelium, while the other may be absorbed or remain in 
solution. 

A contribution to the knowledge of endotropic mycorrhiza, J. Bekxatxky 
{ Termesz. Fiiz. Budapest, 1899, pp. 23, pis. 2). 

Biological species and races, E. Rostkui* (Bot. Tidsslr., 20 (X80S), pp. 116-123; 
abs. in Jour. Boy. Micros. Soc. [ London ], 1899. No. 3, p. 301). —The author distinguishes 
between these two terms as appliedto fungi. In the case of biological races the capac¬ 
ity for on© form to pass over into another has been only partially lost, while in bio¬ 
logical species it has entirely disappeared. Biological..races are said to occur in 
1 'Bophodermium pinastri, and biological species in the genera Coleosporinm-and 
Melampsora. In Puccinia gramitm there are a number of biological races, each, of 
which is limited to a definite host plant, while biological species also occur in the 
,Bam© genus. 

Three edible species of Coprinus, G. F. Atkinson (New Tori' Cornell St a. 
Bid. 168, pp. 431-old, figs. 1,5 ).—In continuation of his studies and illustrations of 
mushrooms, the author describes .3 edible species of Coprinus, namely, the shaggy 
mane ( Coprinus comaim), ink cap (C. atramentarins), and the glistening Coprinus (0. 
micamm). 

METEQBOLOGY. 


Lightning and the electricity of the air, A. G-. McAdie and A. J. 
Henry (U. 8. Dept. Agr., Weather Bureau Bui 26Jpp, 74, pis. 4, Jigs . 
21 ).—This bulletin contains two parts. 


^Part I deals with the electrification of the atmosphere and the best method of 
protecting life and property from lightning stroke, being in large part a revision of 
Bulletin 15, Protection from Lightning [E. S. Ik. 8. p.34]. Part II gives statistics 
s ' of actual losses of life and property, including live stock in the fields, sustained 1 in 
v’^e United States during 1898. * 

1 of the paper is to furnish information of practical value to all persons, 

especially these who may have occasion to seek protection from lightning.” 
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The statistics collected show that during the ,9 years, 1890-1898, 
2,496 deaths due to lightning occurred in the United States—or about 
5 per million of the population. During 1898, 1,866 buildings were 
struck and damaged, the total estimated loss being $1,441,880. The 
number of fires due to lightning during 1890-1897 was 7,558, the esti¬ 
mated loss from this cause being $17,672,772. The recorded loss of 
live stock by lightning stroke in 1898 was, cattle 964, horses 306, mules 
30,' pigs 116, and sheep 436, valued at $48,257. 

“The order of frequency of lightning stroke on the various soils in 
percentages, deduced from 380 reports, is as follows: Loam, 26 per cent; 
sand, 24 per cent; clay, 19 per cent; prairie, 19 per cent; scattering, 
12 per cent. 77 

Meteorology, L. GL Carpenter ( Colorado Sta. Rpt. 1898, pp. 174- 
176), —A brief account is given of the work of the station in this depart¬ 
ment, especially of observations on rainfall, sunshine, and soil moisture. 
“To determine our rainfall normal at this place, we now have 20 years’ 

' observations for most months. The normal thus obtained for the whole 
year is 13.26 in. 7 ’ Ten years 7 sunshine records have been secured but 
have not been measured and reduced. 

Meteorological record (Minnesota Sta. Rpt. 1898, pp. 561-566). —Tables of normal 
monthly and annual temperatures and precipitation for some 35 stations in Minne¬ 
sota having records for 5 or more years, with annual and monthly temperatures and 
precipitation at 69 stations during 1897. 

Report of the division of meteorology, V. E. Muncy ( Kentucky Sta. Rpt 1897, pp. 
XXXV-XL). —A tabular summary of meteorological observations during 1897 on tem¬ 
perature, pressure, precipitation, sunshine and cloudiness, wind, thunderstorms, snow, 
hail, and fogs. The mean temperature for the year was 55.7° F., the highest 96 c , 
September 14, and the lowest — 6, January 25. The total rainfall was 49.19 in. 

Explosions to prevent hailstorms, E. Ottavi ( Ghron . Ayr. Canton Vaud, 12(1899), 
Xo. 14, pp. 831-334). —Refers to what purport to be successful experiments in Styria. 

On the blue color of the sky, J. M. Perxter ( Wiener AJcad. Anz., 1899, p, 193 ; 
abs. in Naturw . Rundschau, 14 (1899), Xo. 30, pp. 883, 384). 


WATER—SOILS. 

Study of evaporation, J. E. Payne (Colorado Sta . Rpt 1898 , pp. 
212-215 ).—Observations on the rate of evaporation from water surfaces 
and from different types of soil are reported. 

u [In the first case] two galvanized iron cans 18 in. in diameter and 52 in. deep 
were set close together in the ground so that the tops of the cans were on a level 
with the surface. These were filled with water. During July the evaporation was 
11.38 in. Both were exposed equally to the action of the sun and wind during this 
time. August 1 one was screened from the direct rays of the sun and the other; was 
left uncovered. From August 1 until September 24 the one in the shade lost 14.75 
in., while the on© in the uncovered can lost 18.43 in. 

u The can which was uncovered was left until October 3, when it was found that 
it had lost 35 31 in. daring the time from July 1 until October 3, or 95 days.” 

For the observations on evaporation from the soil 4 different kinds 
of soil were used: (1) an upland soil of a mulatto color, containing a 
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small amount of clay, considerable sand, and enougli lime to cement it, 
so that it is quite bard when in its natural condition 5 ( 2 ) a very line 
black soil from a hilltop; (3) a rich clay soil of dark color, and (4) a 
flue light-colored soil, commonly called gopher clay. Cans 18 in. in 
diameter and 52 in, deep were filled with these soils, a layer of subsoil 
being placed at the bottom of each can. The cans were placed in a 
trench so that their tops were on a level with the surface of the ground. 
Water was added, from time to time through a piece of gas pipe.which 
extended 2& ft. below the surface, the total amount added being equal 
to 3 in. of rainfall for each can. The soils were kept hare and unculti¬ 
vated. At the end of 85 days the loss in weight was determined. 
This was found to be for soil No. 1, 1,038 tons per acre; for soil No. 2, 
527 tons per acre; soil No. 3, 435 tons per acre, and soil No. 4, 600 tons 
per acre, 

“Four other cans just like the ones described were tilled with subsoil and soil of 
type No, 1. In two of these millet was planted, while two of them, were left hare. 
After 85 days it was found that the average loss from the bare soils was 905 tons per 
acre, while the, average loss of the two upon which millet was growing was 1,056 
tons per acre. The millet grew to be only 4 to 6 in. high before it formed heads. 
Three inches of water besides the rainfall was added to each of these cans also.” 

Other observations on evaporation from the soil were made in con¬ 
nection with a study of the influence of a wind-break. The wind-break 
was a sod wall and close board fence 4 ft. high, running east and west 
Twenty galvanized-iron buckets, 114 in. in diameter, were filled to the 
same level with soil No. 1 and sunk in the ground, at distances of from 
1 to 10 ft. from the wind-break, so that their tops were on a level with 
the surface. Ten of the buckets were in buffalo grass sod and 1# in a 
millet field. Water was added to each bucket occasionally by means of 
glass tubes reaching nearly to the bottom. During 62 days, beginning 
July 13 and ending September 13, the average loss of water per acre 
from the soil in the buckets was 705 tons. Asia the previous experi¬ 
ments the soil was uncultivated and bore no vegetation. . 

'The influence of the wind-break is shown in the following table: 


Evaporation during 62 days, July 14 to September Z4, from buckets of soil at different 
distances from a wind-break. 



' ■ Water' ''evaporated, 
.per acre daring. 
62 days. ' 

North of 
' wail ill: ; 
"sod. 

Smith of- 
. wall in 
; millet* 

Pineket&l tchJ frmarw&U. -... A —....x ... -\ J - Xt^ A.-X.X'J 

'BdctetsB rods IVomwali..._.... .Xi-X 2. .-AX*r. X ,; 

677 I 
6331 

' '-.7 m i 
[■ f.ff m : 1 

1 ''"'647 

: 686 

; „ , ■■ 738 

f 764 

' ' ' ' 761 

Buckets,5.rodsfrom"wait.....-- .y. ; X,.>...... i..Xx.r.Xw*y'XX-vX.XXy 

Buckets 7 rods from wall --____XXX....X.X'XXX. - , _X 

•Bnekefs 8 rods from Wall ......................_....._..... XX...'..1 

Backets It)rods from wall ..v....X.*XXVXx»X..X.' 

i ha! 
! i 
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Electrical iastraments for determining the moisture, tempera¬ 
ture, and soluble salt content of soils, L. J. Brigos (U. 8. Dept 
Agr., Division of Soils Bui 15 , pp. 35, figs. 12 ).—These methods have 
been described as they have been developed (E. S. B., 9, p. 535; 10. p. 30). 

“It is the object of this bulletin to describe the instruments and methods at 
present employed by this Division in investigating the moisture and temperature of 
soils in the field, 1 ogether with a convenient field apparatus for investigating the 
soluble salt content of soils. Several important modifications in the instruments 
and methods, as. previously described in other bulletins of the Division, have been 
made. A special instrument is now used for each of the three classes of determina¬ 
tions, instead of a single instrument as heretofore. This change greatly simplifies 
the instruments, makes them easier to operate, materially lessens their cost, and in 
the case of the moisture and temperature instruments permits th© use of direct 
reading scales, thus avoiding, except in cases where more than ordinary accuracy is 
desired, the necessity of any reduction of the results obtained.” 

Moisture determinations, J. JEL Shepperd and A. Teis Eyck: 
{North Dakota Sta. Bui. 38, pp. 396-402, 405 , 406, 409-411., Jig . 1 , 
dgms. 2). —In connection with the comparative tests of methods of cul¬ 
ture of wheat, noted elsewhere (see p. 338), determinations of the mois¬ 
ture content and temperature of the soil at different depths were made 
and observations on the temperature and humidity of the air and on 
evaporation were recorded. 


“ Three complete determinations of th© moisture content of each plat were made 
during the season. The first set of samples was taken May 3 to 12, a short time 
after sowing and before much of the grain was up. A second set of samples was 
taken July 5 to 9, when the wheat was heading, and th© third set was taken August 
10 to 15, just after harvest. Part of the first set of samples, including all of the fall- 
plowed plats except three, were taken with a soil tube mad© after the pattern of 
the tub© used by Prof, F. H. King, of the Wisconsin Experiment Station. Th© 
remaining samples of the first and second sets were taken with a common wood auger. 

“"Samples were taken with the auger and with the tube from the same plat and 
the percentage of moisture was compared. The. auger samples showed the higher 
percentage of moisture. The auger method of sampling is preferable with our soil 
when it is moist and sticky. 

“Each sample taken is a triplicate or is a composite from 3 holes made in th© same 
plat.' An inch and a quarter auger was used for th© first foot and an inch auger ibr 
the second and third feet. The samples thus obtained were found to be more nearly 
equal in bulk and weight than when the larger auger was used for each foot. 

“Favorable weather prevailed during the taking of each set of samples. Check 
samples taken on the last day of sampling from the first plat samples showed very 
little change in moisture content. The greatest change or loss occurred between 
July 5 and 9, the time the second set of samples was taken. This was at a time 
when the grain was using' a large quantity of water and a check sample showed a 
decrease of moisture as follows during the 4 days 7 interval: 

, Per cent. 

Firstfoot... 1 .. 1.31 

Second foot..---.-...1.81 

Third foot..... ;. Rq';ohang©» : ;: rf 

“The soil samples were dried in a large vertical oven over a free gasolin 4am©. 
The temperature was maintained at about 110° C. The drying was continued for 
from 20 to 24 hours,, or until the weights were practically constant. It was found 
that, after a sample was thoroughly dry continued heating caused a gradual slight 
increase in weight. All percentages of moisture are calculated on the dry weights 
of the soil.” A A:',. A 
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Observations on evaporation were made with a modified Piche 
evaporometer. 

£c The essential features of the instrument are a graduated glass tube which is 
oiled with water and allowed to rest upon a base covered with filter paper into 
which the water feeds and from which the evaporation takes place. By a compari¬ 
son of the results given by this evaporometer with those obtained from a freely 
exposed water surface it was found that the evaporation recorded by the evapo¬ 
rometer exceeded that from the free water surface in the ratio of 1.2 :l. w 

lii a special study of the moisture and temperature of the soil under 
the Campbell and ordinary methods of culture of wheat, daily observa¬ 
tions from May 13 to the end of August were made on fall-plowed plats 
at depths of 3 to 0 and 21 to 24 in., with the electrical apparatus 
devised by the Division of Soils of this Department. 

“The results seem to he slightly in favor of the Campbell treatment. Under this 
treatment the 3 to 6 in. depth has maintained more water than the ordinary treat¬ 
ment through the whole season. The drought seems to have been about 2 weeks 
later in reducing the moisture at 21 to 24 in. under the Campbell treatment than 
under the ordinary. . . . 

a The average moisture content for the whole season shows a difference in favor of 
the Campbell treatment of 1.84 per cent in the firsts in. and 0.43 per cent at the 21 to 
24 in. depth. . . . 

u The temperature at the 3 to 6 in. depth was highest through the whole season 
in the Campbell plat, the greatest difference, 13°, occurring May 17. The greatest 
and most rapid changes of temperature also occur in the Campbell ground. 

‘At the 21 to 24 in. depth . . . the temperature of the 2 plats seldom varies more 
than 2 or 3°, but the general average for the whole season is in favor of the ordinary 
treatment. At this depth the soil given ordinary treatment shows greater and 
slightly more rapid changes of temperature than the Campbell ground. The loose 
earth of the cultivated plat is subject to great and rapid changes of temperature, 
but it seems to act as a blanket to keep the heat more uniform in the firmer soil 
below. . * . 

a The mean of the daily temperature for the whole season shows a difference of 
7.84° in favor of the Campbell ground at the 3 to 6 in. depth, while at the 21 to 24 in. 
depth the difference is 1.53° in favor of the ordinary treatment. . . . 

‘*Th© cultivated ground gets warmer near the surface during the day but cools off 
more rapidly during the night than does the ground receiving Ordinary treatment^ 
while the latter allows more heat to penetrate deep into the soil than does the 
former.” 

On the injurious effect of sea water on soils, A. J. Swaying- 
(Landw, Vers* Stat* } 51 (1899)* JVo. 6 7 pp. 463-471)* —This is an account 
of examinations of Holland soils which had been overflowed by the sea* 
It was found that the soils to a depth of 25 cm. contained from 0.5'to 
6.2 parts of chlorin per thousand. In the course of a year the amounts 
were greatly reduced. The injury to crops on the flooded land was 
apparently partly due to washing of the soil and the deposition of 
mud, forming a crust which retarded the washing out of the chlorin 
and in some cases prevented the germination of seeds.' 

Salt-water flood of November 29, 1897, T* S. Dymond and D. 
Houston (Jour* Essex Tech* Lab., ml. 3, pp* 173-182). —Analyses of 
soils from the coast of Essex flooded by sea water during different 
of time (6 hours to 8 days) showed the presence of about 0.2 
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per cent of salt (BaCl) in the surface soil as against 0.01 per cent in 
ini-flooded soil, an amount considered insufficient to account for the 
injury to the crops, since ££ it has been found that in soil containing as 
much as 1.6 to 2 per cent of salt, 1. e., 20 tons per acre diffused through 
the first 6 in., barley and annual grasses are able to grow, while the 
latter will produce a full crop in land containing 1 per cent and that 
clover will flourish in land containing 0.5 per cent of salt .” 1 The injury 
is believed to be due to the action of the salt on the mechanical condi¬ 
tion of the soil. 

The removal of the salt from the soil by means of washing and by 
the growth of crops is discussed, the results of some experiments in 
these lines being briefly referred to. 

The soils of Dorset, D. A. Gilchrist, 0. M. Ltxxmqobe, and A. M* 
Eyley {Jour. Beading College , :1899, Sup. YIII, pp. 40), —This is a pre¬ 
liminary report “ issued under the terms of an agreement with the Teeli- 
' nieal Instruction Committee of the Dorset County Council, by which 
the agricultural department of Beading College has undertaken to 
analyze 20 samples of soil annually during the 5 years commencing 
January 1,1898, making in all 100 samples of soil. Preliminary reports 
will be published annually, and a full report will be issued at the end 
of the 5 years.” 

Analyses of 22 samples of soil from Dorset, besides 2 from Oxon and 
1 each from Hampshire and Berkshire, are reported. 

“ The districts from which the samples of soil are taken are carefully selected so that 
the various geological formations in Dorset may he well represented, and also that 
each may he, as far as possible, typical of a considerable area of land, 

“The principal objects of the work are (1) to place in the hands of Dorset agricul¬ 
turists information as to the composition of the soils of the county, and (2) to make 
suggestions for the manuring of the principal farm crops on the different classes of 
soils. The samples of soil are collected by the agricultural lecturers, who note the 
geological and agricultural characteristics of the soils and subsoils, as well as their 
suitability for different crops.” 

The samples were taken in boxes which preserved the soils in their 
natural condition to a depth of 18 in. The soil and subsoil were sep¬ 
arately subjected to mechanical and chemical analysis by the usual 
methods. The phosphoric acid and potash soluble in citric add by the 
Dyer method were also determined. a There is no simple relation yet 
■ apparent between the richness or poverty of a soil in potash or in phos¬ 
phates, total or soluble, and the geological formation on which it lies.” 

Lime in state of carbonate is distinguished from that in other combi¬ 
nations. 

The results are discussed with reference to “ the manuring: of the .; 
principal farm crops on the different classes of soils.” :. 

Potable water, C. W. McCurdy and T. Smith (Idaho SU. Bui IB, pp. 87-76).— 
The importance of a pure water supply is briefly discussed, directions are given for 
taking samples of water for analysis, and analyses of 1 sample of artesian water 

i Proc. lust. Civil. Eng., 101 (1890), pp. 189-204. 
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(with reference to sanitary condition and mineral constituents) and 20 samples of 
well wafer (with reference to sanitary condition) are reported, with notes on inter¬ 
pretation of the results of analysis. 

The industrial sterilization of potable wafer by means of ozone {Bev. Sci. 
[Paris'], 4. ser13 {1899), No. 14, pp. 433-435), —A review of work on this subject. 

Drinking water—city, town, and rural supplies, A. W. Blair {North Carolina 
Sta. BuL 101, pp. 307-333, fig. 1),— -This bulletin reports analyses with reference to 
sanitary conditions of 88 samples of drinking water and discusses in a popular man¬ 
ner the purity and solvent properties of water; sources of drinking water; the con¬ 
struction and care of wells; the relation of drinking water to disease ? and the value 
of chemical analysis in determining the sanitary condition of water. Directions for 
sampling drinking water are added.. 

Drinking water, J. L. Hills, B. 0. White, and C. H. Jones ( Vermont Sta. Bpt. 
1898, pp: 177, 178), —Analyses, with reference to purity, of 56 samples classified as 
follows; Springs, 20; wells, 27; reservoirs, 5, and pond ice, 4. “The analyses show 
that 25. per cent of the spring water, 30 per cent of tbe well water, 40 per cent of the 
reservoir water, and all of the ices were either impure and unfit to use or else were 
of doubtful purity. There have been 231 samples of water analyzed at this station 
during the past 5 years. The proportions of questionable samples in the various 
groups have been found to he, spring, 22 per cent; well, 50 per cent; pond, etc., 41 
per cent. It is but fair to say, however, that in several cases there was reason to 
■ believe that the sample was made impure by the use of a dirty jug, bottle, or can.” 

. Essential soil constituents, T. S. Dymonjd (Jour. Essex Tech. Lab., vol. 3, pp. 
11-15, dgm. 1). —A table and diagram show the total and available amounts of lime, 
magnesia, potash, phosphoric acid, sulphuric acid, and nitrogen in average Essex 
soils, and the amounts absorbed by crops, lost in drainage, and applied in fertilizers 
and manure. 

Soils of Mississippi— texture and water conditions, W. L. Hutchinson (Mis¬ 
sissippi Sta . Bui. 58, pp. 14). —A popular general discussion of this subject. 

Analysis of soils, €. F. J uritz {Bpt. Senior Analyst Cape of Good Hope, 1898, pp. 
36-50 , chart 1). —Results of examinations of some 50 samples of soil are reported and 
the available plant food in grain soils of 3 different divisions of the province is 
shown in a colored chart. The results of studies of hillock and level soil here 
reported have been previously noted (E. S. R., 10, p. 827). 

The presence of zinc in the soil and the products of the soil, from different 
parts of the province of Liege, Jourissen and Frost (BuL Assoc. Beige Chim16 
{1899), No. 6, pp. 373-378) .—Notable quantities of zinc were found in both the soil 
and vegetation, even at a distance of .22' kilometers from zinc works. The methods 
employed for the separation and determination of zinc are given.—H. snyder. 


. , FERTILIZERS. 

The availability of organic nitrogen in fertilizers as measured 
by the alkaline-periaanganate method, C. H. Jones (Vermont Sta. 
Bpt. 1898 7 pp, 160-171 },—Sine modifications of the permanganate 
method were tested on IS nitrogenous materials. u The results of these 
preliminary trials with the various acid, alkaline, and neutral perman¬ 
ganates indicated that comparisons of the nitrogen availabilities of 
different substances would probably be more reliable' if equivalent 
amounts of nitrogen were used than if a gram of substance, be it rich 
or poor in this element, was taken. ?? The experiments on this point, 
using acid and alkaline-permanganate solutions, gave results more 
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comparable with each. other than those obtained by using 1 . gin. of 
material for each determination. 

U A consideration of the results obtained, rapidity and ease of han¬ 
dling, led to the selection of the alkaline-permanganate method (using 
16 gin. potassium permanganate and 150 gm, sodium hydrate to a liter) 
for further work on a nitrogen equivalent basis of about 4.50 per cent 
(0.045 gm.)/ 5 

The results obtained were as follows: 


Sitrotje'ii tir ail abilities as shown by the alkaline-permanganate method . 




Total 

nitrogen. 

Using 1 gm. of sub¬ 
stance. 

Using 0.045 gm. nitrogen. 


Materials. 

Nitrogen i 
available. 

Availa¬ 
bility of 
nitrogen. 

Sub¬ 
stance 
used. . 

Nitrogen ! Xi1 
1— 

Availa¬ 
bility of 
nitrogen. 

1 

Ground hone....... 

Per cent. 
3.33 

Per cent. 
.2.42 

Per cent. 
72.6 

Gait. 

1.333 

Per rent. 
4.44 

Per cent. 
2. 94 

Per cent. 
68.2 

2 

Dried fislt.... 

6.03 

3.15 

45.5 

. 666 

4.62 

3.16 

68.5 

3 

Tankage... 

5.18 

2.31 

44.6 

. 000 

4.66 

2. 61 

56.0 

4 

Cotton-seed m«;d . 

6.90 

1.81 

26.4 

. 666 

4.60 

2.13 

46.3 

5 

Dried blood. 

13. 71 

3.05 

28.8 

. 333 

4.57 

3.12 

68.3 

G 

Castor pomace... 

5.70 | 

2.52 

44.2 

. 800 

4.56 

2. 73 

60.0 

7 ! 

Leather... 

7.51 i 

1.16 

15.6 

. 600 

4.50 

■ 1.47 

32.7 

8 i 

Hoof meal —... -. 

13.65 1 

4.55 

33.3 

. 333 

4.55 

3.11 

68.3 

9 1 

Horn meal. 

14.5i& ■ 

4.49 

30. 9 

.310 

4.50 

2. 67 

59.4 

10 ! 

Horn shavings. 

14.39 i 

4.65 ; 

32. 3 

i .310 ; 

4.46 

2. 88 

64.6 

11 l 

Leather refuse'—. 

7.20 i 

! ■ 1.43 

19.5 

i .610 

4.45 

1.33 

30.0 

12 * 

Philadelphia tankage-: 

7.07 

i 1.23 1 

17.4 

.620 ! 

4.38 

1.30 

29.7 

13 

Felt refuse.. 

4.55 
4.94 i 

2.24 

49. 2 

1.000 

4.55 

2.31 

50.8 

14 

Wool waste.... 

1.71 1 

34.5 

.900 

! 4.45 

1.82 

41.0 

15 

Casein............ 

12. 36 

3.30 ! 

26.7 

.360 

i 4.45 

2.59 

58.2 

16 

Flax meal.-.. 

6.41 

2.17 

33.8 

.700 

i 4.49 

2.03 

45.2 

17 

Gluten meal .. . 

6.55 

1,76 

26.5 

i . 680 

f 4.52 

■ 2,09 

46.0 

18 

Muck _ ___ 

1.57 

.52 

33.0 

| 2.800 

f 4.40 

; 

,94 

21.3 


“It would appear from the table that 1 gm. of highly organic* materials is too large 
an amount to sabject to the disintegrating eifect of a solution containing 1.6 gm. of 
potassium permanganate and 15 gm. of sodium hydrate under the specified condi¬ 
tions [digesting lielow boiling 1 hour and distilling 1 hour]. Its use gives low 
and obviously unsatisfactory figures. Thus the nitrogen of cotton-seed meal and of 
dried blood, wind is known to be readily available in the soil, ranks lower in appar¬ 
ent availability than that of wool waste and muck, which is actually relatively 
inert.' Indeed it iloes not rise far above that of the leather products. When, how¬ 
ever, equal quantities of nitrogen rather than of the crude material are treated, a 
different and mo rational story is told. 

“ Grouping the crude stock according as it falls one side or the other of 50 per cent 
availability when thus tested, the following showing is made: 

a Above 50. —Dry ground ffsh, dried blood, hoof meal, ground bone, horn shavings, 
castor pomace, hwrn meal, casein, tankage, felt refuse (68.5 to 50.8). 

“ Below 50 cm(l above 40. —Cotton-seed meal, gluten meal, flax meal, 'wool waste (46.3 
to 41.0). 

u Below 40. —K®w leather, leather refuse, Philadelphia tankage, muck (32.7 to 21,3). 

“The only questionable stock in the first group is the felt refuse. 

“All the materials in the third group are well known to be of inferior avail¬ 
ability. ’ 5 

“ The seeon & gyoup is an anomalous one. The nitrogen of cotton-seed and linseed' 
: (meals-, is, as a matter of fact, readily available in the soil, yet 8 samples of cotton¬ 
seed meal tested on the4,50'per cent nitrogen basis show low availabilities ranging 
(r#oiit''46't©'49 percent.; fyVL'h(d;,'.y if 
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“ It seems probable that these low figures are caused by the relatively large amounts 
of nonnitrogenons organic matter which these goods contain. This theory is borne 
out by the similarity of the results obtained with other vegetable ammoniates (flax 
and gluten meals), although castor pomace is an exception. It is also confirmed by 
the lowered results obtained on dried blood, dry ground fish, etc., when nonnitrog- 
enous organic matter (filter paper, starch, etc.) were digested with them in the 
permanganate solutions. ... 

“The shortcoming of the permanganate method does not seriously impair its 
usefulness, inasmuch as pepsin-digestion methods accord to materials like nnaeidified 
cotton-seed meal their just dues. Doubtful samples 'should not be condemned on 
the testimony of a single method. Any fertilizer containing nitrogen with low 
availability by permanganate, but ranking relatively high by pepsin, may be passed 
with a fair degree of safety.” 

The alkaline-permanganate method and the pepsin-digestion method 
were compared on 118 brands of commercial fertilizers and on the 
average goods of each of 18 manufacturers selling fertilizers in Vermont. 
Of the 118 samples 11 showed an availability below 50 per cent and 
1 below 40 per cent. Of the 18 average samples 2 seemed to be open 
to question as regards the quality of the nitrogenous matter. 

In conclusion it is stated that— 

“The alkaline-permanganate method (16 gm. potassium permanganate, 150 gm. 
sodium hydrate to 1,000 cc.; 100 cc. used in 600 cc. flask; digestion for an hour 
below boiling, followed by an hour’s distillation) has shown broad distinctions 
between materials of animal origin of high and low nitrogen availability, provided 
amounts of substance equivalent to 0.045 gm. of nitrogen are used. 

“It is simpler and far more rapid than the pepsin-digestion method, and should 
prove particularly useful in eliminating quickly from a long list of fertilizers a large 
share of goods which would surely show high availabilities by the longer and more 
tedious processes. Its failure to show a sufficient availability with unacidified 
vegetable ammoniates may be overcome by the use of the pepsin method in doubtful 
cases. 

“Materials falling below 50 per cent nitrogen availability by this method are 
open to suspicion; those falling below 40 per cent are surely of little value fox the 
production of crops. All such, however, should be likewise tested with pepsin, and, 
if opportunity admits, may be subjected to vegetation tests. 

“ The alkaline-permanganate method should be considered an aid to vegetation 
tests rather than a substitute for them.”. 

■ The use of ammoniacal fertilizers on calcareous soils, E. Gus- 
tinia.ni {Ann. Agron25 (1899), Mo. 7, pp. 325-835 ).—This is the first 
of a proposed series of articles on this subject and deals with experi¬ 
ments made with sand. The experiments were made in 250 cc. bottles 
'containing 200 gm. of sand mixed with varying amounts of calcium 
carbonate. For purposes of comparison one bottle contained pure sand; 
another, pure calcium carbonate. A known quantity of ammonium 
' sulphate solution was added and the amount of ammonia which' 
escaped was determined by drawing a current of air through the soil 
and passing it through acid. In one series of experiments moist air 
was used; in another, dry air. Experiments of the same character, 
using only moist air, were made with Thomas slag as a substitute for 
the calcium carbonate. In the first case the bottles were ■ allowed to 
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stand closed and at rest for 43 hours; a current of moist air drawn 
through them during 48 hours removed about | of the ammoniacal 
nitrogen added. The amount of calcium carbonate present was 
practically without effect on the amount of ammonia removed,. With 
dry air, however, nearly the whole of the nitrogen was given off. 
With Thomas slag the evolution of ammonia was more rapid. In the 
case of the sand containing 3 per cent of slag, nearly all of the nitrogen 
was removed in 20 hours. 

Tlie preservation of manure, M. Maercker (Landw. JVchmchr. Sachsen, 1899, No. 
1; Neue Ztsehr. lliibenz. Ind. f 42 ( 1899), No. 15, pp. 161-163). 

The work of bacteria in barnyard manure, A. Stutzer (Die Arbeit der Bakterien 
im Sialldiinger. Berlin: Paul Parey, 1899, pp. 28). 

Fertilizers*—a guide for instruction in agricultural schools, B. Balsteb. ( Diin- 
gerlekre, ein Zeitfaden fur den Unterricht in der Diingerlehre an landwirfschaftlieken 
Lehr em fatten. Stuttgart: Bingen Ulmer, 1899, p>p. 82). 

A review of the present knowledge of sodium nitrate, together with the 
origin, production, and destruction of nitrates in the soil, J. A. Myers (Jour. 
Jmer. Chem.Soc21 (1899), No. 5, pp. 455-468).— This is an extended resume of the 
subject, treating especially of the agricultural features. 

Wiborgh phosphate, L. F. Nelson ( Landw. Vers. Stat., 51 (1899), No. 6, pp. 401- 
420). —This article has already been noted from another source (E. S. R., 10, p. 32). 

The phosphates of Card, J. Pellissier (Jour. Jgr. Prat., 1899, II, No. 40,pp.496- 
499). —A description of the deposits and of the nature of the phosphates. 

Arsenic in superphosphates, E. Haselhoff (Landw. Wehnbl. Schleswig-Holstein, 
49 (1899), No. 24, pp. 687-689). 

Influence on plants of potassium perchlorate in nitrates, A. Pagnoul (Belg. 
Sort, ei Agr., It (1899), No. 16, pp. 249, 250). 

Fertilizers and fertility, L. A. Clinton (Amer. Gard., 20 (1899), No. 249, p. 670). — 
A discussion and attempt at explanation of the results obtained in certain fertilizer 
tests oa field crops in which the fertilized plats gave decreased yields as compared 
with control plats which received no fertilizers. 

MELD CROPS. 

Crop report for 1898, J. H. Shepherd and A. M. Ten Eyck 
[North Dakota Sta. Bui. 39, pp. 413-458 , Jigs. 3). —The work here 
reported consists of variety tests and a study of the thickness and 
depth of planting of grain, forage, and root crops; a test of changing 
seed wheat; and a series of experiments in crop rotation. Work along 
this line has been previously reported (E. S. R., S, p. 214). Ho results 
have been published for 1896 and 1897. This report deals mainly with 
crops grown in 1898. The results are given in tables and discussed. 

'Among 39 varieties of wheat tested this season, Select Haynes Blue 
Stem and Select Rysting Fife, both originated from selected plants, 
stood highest in grad© and yield. For a series of 5 years Bolton Bine 
Stem gave the largest average yield, and for a series of 7 years Bxperb 
meat Station Fife 66 stood first in yield and grade. 

Experiments in changing seed indicated that the practice is beneficial 
only when a better variety or a better strain of the same variety are 
obtained. 
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Sowing wheat at tlie rate of 54 pk. per acre gave the best average 
results for 4 seasons. This season, sowing at different depths had but 
little effect on the yield. Sowing from 2 to 8 in. deep is considered best. 

Of a number of varieties of oats, Tartarian gave the best yields in 
the 5 years’ test. Sowing from 5 to 10 pk. of oats per acre influenced 
the yield, but little during this season. 

The results of 4 years’ tests showed that Mansury barley was the 
most prolific of the varieties tested. The results of a single trial 
showed that sowing barley at a depth of 3 in. gave the best yield. 

Tests with spelt indicated that it produces as large a yield as barley, 
and analyses showed that it is equal in feeding value to barley or oats. 

Corn did not mature at the station this season, and Kafir corn has 
not matured in any season. Gehu, Will Acme, Will Dakota, Mercer, 
and Northwestern Dent are considered as some of the best varieties 
for that locality. Sowing com broadcast gave smaller yields than sow¬ 
ing it in drills. Com sown in drills 24 in. apart gave better yields than' 
at greater or less distances. Planting in drills 34 ft. apart produced 
the largest yields of grain and fodder when single plants stood 6 in. 
apart in the drill. This season planting from 2 to 4 in. deep gave the 
best results. 

Owing to the short season only the earliest varieties of potatoes 
ripened in 1898. In a single trial Early Andes gave the best yield and 
was found to equal Early Ohio in quality and earliness. Planting in 
Mils 10 in. apart with rows 3.J ft. apart resulted in best yields in a 
series of distance experiments carried on this season. Doubling the 
amount of seed in the hill was not found profitable. A single trial 
indicated that planting potatoes from 4 to 5 in. deep gave the best 
results at the station, 

Rotation experiments carried on for 6 years showed that continuous 
wheat culture is unprofitable and , that growing wheat in rotation 
increases the yield and improves the quality. Land producing 3 crops 
of wheat and 1 cultivated crop in 4 years gave almost as much wheat 
and more profitable returns than land producing 4 crops of wheat in 
succession. 

Rye has not proved a profitable crop at the station. Early varieties 
of buckwheat are considered valuable for the eastern part of the State. 

Report of the experiments in the manuring of oats, hay, tur- 
■ nips, and potatoes, R. P. Wrig-ht, J. W. Paterson, and J. E. 
Campbell (Glasgow mid West of Scotland Tech. Col Agr , Dept. Rpts. 

: 1897j pp. 116 ).—It is concluded from tests on the residual value of 
manures applied to the turnip crop, as shown in the effect of succeed¬ 
ing oat and hay crops, that applications of the common phosphatic 
fertilizers and barnyard manure extend their influence over several 
crops. Superphosphate gave better returns than basic slag or bone 
-.meal, considering both the immediate and subsequent effects. Bone 
meal . was inferior to basic slag. Better yields were obtained from an 
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application of 10 tons of barnyard manure and 4 cwt. of superphos¬ 
phate than from an application of 20 tons of barnyard manure alone. 

The results of experiments on the manuring of turnips in 1897 indi¬ 
cated that barnyard manure should be applied with superphosphate. 
The nitrogen and phosphates of dissolved bones were less effective 
than the same substances supplied in mineral superphosphate in con¬ 
junction with sulphate of ammonia and nitrate of soda. Kainifc gave 
better results than sulphate of potash when applied with superphos¬ 
phate and nitrate of soda. 

From results in manuring hay fields the author concludes that the 
relative proportion of grasses and. clovers in the hay can be largely 
controlled by the fertilizers applied. Better results were obtained 
from the barnyard manure when a nitrogenous fertilizer was applied 
with it. 

The results of fertilizer experiments with oats during the season of 
1897 showed that the application mixed in the proportion of 1 cwt. 
nitrate of soda and 2 cwt. each of superphosphate and kainit was most 
effective. Omitting potash from the application or doubling the amount 
of kainit in the formula given above was found to be detrimental. The 
results further indicate that the quantity of superphosphate might be 
increased with advantage, and that sulphate of ammonia could be 
wholly or partially substituted for nitrate of soda. 

In experiments on the manuring of early potatoes the best results 
were obtained from a fertilizer containing 17 per cent soluble phos¬ 
phate, 4.75 per cent ammonia, and 9.75 per cent potash. From the 
data obtained, the author concludes that potatoes require a complete 
fertilizer. 

A rotation experiment has been in progress for 2 years and is to be 
continued another season. The object of the work is to determine the 
relative merits of large quantities of slow-acting fertilizers applied 
only once in the rotation and of smaller dressings of quick-acting fer¬ 
tilizers applied to each successive crop. The results so far are in favor 
of the quick-acting fertilizers. 

The growth of alfalfa in Kansas, G-. L. Clothier (Kansas Sta. 
Bui. 85,])]?. 1-13). —This is a report upon observations on the growth of 
alfalfa in 27 counties of northwestern Kansas. A synopsis of interviews 
with 51 farmers concerning the raising and use of alfalfa is given. 

“The ideal conditions of soil and moisture for the growth of the plant are found in 
the valleys of streams where sheet water is obtained at the depth of 20 ft. or less and : 
where the soil is a porous, sandy loam with a permeable subsoil. I am convinced, 
however, that alfalfa will grow and give remunerative returns upon as many varieties 
of soil as any other cultivated plant. . . . It will produce a fair crop . , . upon 
poor land if. not water-soaked. . . . Sufficient moisture in the soil is the on© condition , 
indispensable to a good crop of alfalfa/’ 

The feeding value of green alfalfa.and alfalfa hay is discussed. The 
author notes that alfalfa hay, even when well cured, is liable to become 
moldy. As a remedy it is recommended that the hay be stacked, with 
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alternate layers of straw in tlie proportion of 2 loads of alfalfa to 1 of 
straw. The dangers attending pasturing animals on alfalfa are dis¬ 
cussed, as well as the profits from feeding this crop. 

The grafting of beets, 1.EL Sagnieb (Bui Soc. Nat. Agr. France, 
59 (18.9,9), No. 7,pp. 520-523 ).—The grafting of sugar beet for the pur¬ 
pose of increasing the seed yield of desirable varieties is described. A 
beet from which it is desired to obtain a large yield of seed is sprouted. 
As soon as the offsets at the crown of the beet have reached 2 or S cm. 
in length they are removed, along with a small portion of the flesh, 
and grafted on another beet. This is done by inserting the offset on a 
new beet just below the crown in a cut corresponding to the form of the 
piece of flesh taken from the mother beet. It is reported that in one 
experiment 48 offsets were obtained from one mother beet in this 
manner, 81 of which, when grafted on other beets, grew and produced 
first-class plants, each plant yielding a normal amount of seed. 

Cassava—cultural notes and fertilizer experiments, H.E. Stock- 
bridge (Florida Sta. Bui 49, pp. 5-19, pis. 2, jig. 1 ).—Notes are given 
on the origin, habitat, and characteristics of the cassava plant and the 
soil and climatic conditions it requires. Methods of preserving and 
planting the seed, preparing and fertilizing the soil, and cultivating 
and harvesting the crop are described. 

The fertilizer experiment was conducted on 9 fifth-acre plats. A fer¬ 
tilizer mixture consisting of 125 lbs. acid phosphate, 150 lbs. cotton¬ 
seed meal, and 75 lbs. muriate of potash per acre, which has given 
good results at the station, was considered a normal application, and 
in this test the fertilizer applications were modifications of one or more 
of the constituents of this normal fertilizer. 

Yield of cassava roots per acre with different fertilizers. 

Pounds. 


Check plat—no fertilizer...... 7,420 

250 lbs. acid phosphate, 300 lbs. cotton-seed meal, and 150 lbs. 

muriate of potash..'...10,430 

187| lbs, acid phosphate, 225 lbs. cotton-seed meal, and 112! lbs. 

muriate of potash.■...11,480 

125 lbs. acid phosphate, 150 lbs. cotton-seed meal, and 75 lbs. muri¬ 
ate of potash.....-■. 13,510 

125 lbs. acid phosphate, 150 lbs. cotton-seed meal, and 374 lbs. 

muriate of potash......15,050 

125 lbs. acid phosphate, 75 lbs. cotton-seed meal, and 75 lbs. muri¬ 
ate of potash.- -...- -. 15,080 

624 lbs. acid phosphate, 150 lbs. cotton-seed meal, and 75 lbs. muri¬ 
ate of potash.... 12,250 

250 lbs. acid phosphate, 300 lbs. cotton-seed meal, and 150 lbs. 

muriate of potash ....13,475 

250 lbs. acid phosphate, 300 lbs. cotton-seed meal, and* 150; lbs..4 
muriate of potash............. 12,740 

The average yield of cassava on the 8 fertilized plats was 12,979 lbs., 


the smallest yield being 10,430 lbs. and the largest 15,080 lbs. As the 
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experiment covers only a one year trial, the author draws no definite 
conclusions. 

Field experiments with, com, W. C. Latta and W. B. Axdrrsgn 
(Indiana St a. But 77 .pp. 29-Si ).—These experiments are in continuation 
of work formerly reported (E. S. B., 9, p. 237). This is the. seventh 
year of the experiments. A summary of the average results is her© 
given. 

In general, planting corn early in May gave the best returns. The 
greatest average yields of ears and stalks were obtained when single 
stalks stood 12 to 14 in. apart in rows oh ft. apart. Thick planting 
reduced the size of the ears and the percentage of grain, but in dry 
seasons it produced the heaviest yield of stalks. Cultivating 1, 2, and 
3 in. deep gave about equal results, and cultivating 4 in. deep consider¬ 
ably reduced the yield. There was practically no difference in planting 
corn in hills or drills. 

The fertilizer tests showed that in continuous corn culture heavy 
applications of manure and commercial fertilizers were not profitable. 
A “heavy” application of commercial fertilizers consisted of 250 lbs. of 
acid phosphate, 432 lbs. ammonium sulphate, and 105 lbs. muriate of 
potash, and a “heavy” application of horse manure of 14,500 lbs. per 
acre. It was noticed that the effect of a heavy dressing of fresh horse 
manure was not exhausted after 15 years of continuous corn culture. 

A number of different cultural implements have been under trial for 
several years, but their use has given nearly equal yields of corn. The 
spring-tooth cultivator is preferred for the station farm, which has a 
dark compact loam soil with natural drainage. 

Culture of corn forage in Princes Park, L. Grandeau (Jour. 
Agr . Bratj 1899 , IT, No. 36 , pp. 333-335)—A record is given of experi¬ 
ments made to determine the effects on corn of fertilizing at seed time 
with large amounts of potash salts, and also to determine the relative 
values of different forms of nitrogen for corn. 

The experimental field was divided into 16 plats and the whole planted 
to corn in rows 0.46 meter apart and at the rate of 95 kg. per hectare, 
May 4. Two plats were used as checks. Each of the remaining plats 
was divided into 2 equal parts, one-half receiving potash salts at the 
rate of 200 kg. per hectare and the other half at the rate of 460 kg. 
per hectare in each instance. Phosphatic fertilizers of different origin 
were added to some of the plats, while others received nitrogen in the 
form of nitrate of soda, sulphate of ammonia, or dried blood. 

, The yields of the different plats are tabulated and compared. In 
every instance the yield was less with potash at the rate of 400 kg. per 
hectare than with half that amount, the average difference for all the 
plats being 3,287 kg. per hectare. On the portions receivmg the smaller 
amount of potash, nitrate of soda gave 6,200 kg. per hectare of forage 
more than sulphate of ammonia and 12,800 kg. more than dried blood. 
This work, carried on in 1897, is being continued in 1899. 
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Effect of fertilization upon the composition of crops, J. L. Hills, 
B. Qo White, and 0. H. Jones ( Vermont Sta . Rjpt. 189$, 145-155 , 

182-188),— The results of investigations on this subject with com and 
potatoes during 1896 and 1897 are reported. 

The experiments with corn were made on f-aere plats of fairly uni¬ 
form medium clay loam soil which had been in grass and had not been 
fertilized for many years prior to the experiment. Three plats were 
left unfertilized. One received a liberal application of barnyard 
manure; and four others were fertilized with mixtures of nitrate, of 
soda, tankage, and acid phosphate with muriate of potash and sulphate 
of potash, and of bone meal with muriate of potash and sulphate of 
potash. 

a The design of the teBt was to compare the yields and composition of com grown 
for a series of years without fertilization after the first year, noting the effects—and 
particularly the residual effects—of phosphoric acid from acid phosphate and from 
bone meal, and of potash from muriate and from sulphate. As nearly as might he, 
equal quantities of nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and potash were used on each plat." 

The crop on each plat, was carefully sampled and analyzed with refer¬ 
ence to food and fertilizer constituents. The results which are reported 
in detail show that the composition of the crop was slightly but not 
materially affected by the fertilizers applied. The crop liberally fertil¬ 
ized with barnyard manure contained less dry matter and nitrogen-free 
extract and more ash, protein, and potash than those otherwise fertil¬ 
ized or left unmanured. The barnyard manure apparently increased 
the yield but retarded maturity more than the commercial fertilizers. 

{1 Xu 1896 the crops from fertilized ureas were richer in protein and potash than those 
from unfertilized plats. No such difference (except with the crop grown on barn¬ 
yard -manure) was noticeable the second year. There was a tendency toward high 
phosphoric acid figures in,the crops on the plats to which bone meal had been 
, applied. The plats receiving acid phosphate, tankage, nitrate and potash salts 
, grew crops containing more ash and protein but less nitrogen-free extract than did 
those receiving bone meal and potash salts. No differences were noted which might 
be ascribed to the use of sulphate instead of muriate of potash." 

■ In the experiments with potatoes, 3 sets of plats (-gV? xv? and acre 
in size) were used; 2 sets on sandy loam soil which had been well 
manured in previous years, and 1 on greensward which had not been 
- fertilized for many years. Three plats received no fertilizer; 2 received 
acid phosphate and muriate of potash; 2 acid phosphate and sulphate 
of potash; 2 acid phosphate, muriate of potash, and nitrate of soda; 2 
■ acid phosphate, sulphate of potash, and nitrate of soda; and 2 barn- 
yard manure. The product of each crop was carefully sampled and 
analyzed, the results of the analyses of 114 samples being reported. 
The results are summarized as follows: 

“The unfertilized crops carried the most dry matter and nitrogen-free extract. 

;y “The crops grown on barnyard manure contained notably more phosphoric acid 
than did the others. . 

, . “The muriate-grown crops contained less dry matter and less nitrogen-free 
.::than those grown with sulphate of potash. 
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“The nitrate-growa crops contained less'dry matter and more protein than those 
not thus fertilized. 

'“The minor constituents fluctuated within narrow limits, and were unaffected by 
changes in manuring. 

“In general, fertilization tended to depress the percentages of dry matter and of 
starch, and, to a slight degree, to raise those of ash." 

Culture experiments with potatoes and beets at Grignon in 
1898, P. P. BmmRAlX {Ami, Agron 25(1899), ¥o. 7,pp. 388-350 ).—The 
work reported comprises variety and fertilizer tests- Of 5 varieties of 
potatoes tested, Dr. Lucius was richest in starch, containing' 21.9 per 
cent. Seed of Eichter Imperator obtained from 2 different sources pro¬ 
duced tubers which varied 2 per cent in starch content. The results 
for all varieties are given in the following table: 


Yield of tubers, dry matter, and starch per hectare- of different varieties of potatoes. 


Variety. 

Tubers. 

Dry 

matter. ) 

Starch. 

j 

Dr. Lucius...-. 

Kgs. 

; 28, 400 i 

Kgs. 
7,845 1 

Kgs. 

6,183 

I?rof. Maercker...j 

i 28,250 ' 

7,484 j 

5,844 

liiehter Imperator (Vilmorin). 

27,900 

7,475 J 

5,857 

Bic liter Imperator (Grignon). 

j 25,450 

6,859 ! 

4,906 

Variete. Poulet... 

1 18,550 

4,908 ! 

3,892 

Geautc Bleu©..... 

; 17,300 

2,640 

1,857 


Two varieties of forage beets were grown with about equal results. 
The beets contained 12.4 per cent of sugar and over 19 per cent of dry 
matter. With the results in view the author suggests that the large 
coarse growing forage beets be replaced by a beet smaller in size and 
containing less water and potassium nitrate and more sugar. 

Sugar beets in Colorado in 1898, W. W. Cooke (Colorado Sta, 
Bnl . 51, pp. 43 ).—This gives the results of culture experiments, of 
variety and seed tests, and of competitive tests in growing sugar beets 
on a commercial scale. The general result of the seasoxffs work has 
demonstrated the ability of Colorado to produce sugar beets profitably, 
and further work along these lines will be confined to cultural problems 
and to special features of the industry. 

Samples of all the beets grown in 1898 were taken the last of Sep¬ 
tember and again October 22. These showed an average sugar content 
of 15.43 per cent in the beet and a purity of' 78.0 for the first samples, 
and 16.38 per cent sugar and 78.1 per cent purity for the second 
samples. 

The data for the different experiments including analyses of the 
beets are given in tabular form and commented upon. At the home 
station beets planted June 15 produced less than half as much sugar per. 
acre as beets planted May 10,13, or 27 5 and beets planted at th© liocky- 
ford Substation April 18 gave a larger yield of pure sugar per acre 
than those planted May 2,16, or June 1, though the quality of the 
beets from the latter planting was somewhat better than from the first. 
Beets planted in ground freshly plowed gave better results as regards 
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germination, sugar, purity, and yield than when planted 3 days after 
the ground had been plowed. Irrigation of the seed at time of plant¬ 
ing did not show any special benefit on heavy ground, but is believed 
desirable and even necessary on light soils. Soaking beet seed in 
water for 24 hours before planting resulted in neither advantage nor 
disadvantage from the practice. In an experiment on planting seed at 
different depths, results were practically the same whether the seed 
was planted J, 1, or 1| in. deep. Beets planted with a hand drill at 
the bottom of a 3-in. farrow showed no advantage over level culture. 
Transplanting beets resulted in every instance in producing fibrous 
and ill-shaped roots, although the yield and quality of the beets did not 
seem to be materially affected. The method, however, was not fin an-, 
daily profitable. Thinning beets to distances from 4 to 10 in. in the 
row seemed to have but little effect on the quality of the crop, but 
the yield was greater with beets less than 8 in. in the row than over 
this distance. Different dates of thinning had but little influence on 
the crop, and the author believes that the work of thinning can be 
extended over a period of 2 weeks without injury to the beets. Heavy 
rains rendered the test of different numbers of irrigations inconclusive. 

Beet seed grown in Utah and Hew Mexico was compared with seed 
grown in France and Germany. The experiment was made on small 
plats and under commercial conditions in cooperation with farmers in 
different parts of the irrigated districts of Colorado, The American- 
grown seed was of the Kleinwanzlebener variety. This was compared 
with Yilmorin seed from France, Mangold from Saxony, and Klein- 
wanzlebener from Germany, The results, which are shown in tables, 
were in favor of the Utah-grown seed "as regards the percentage of 
sugar and purity, while the yield per acre was equal to that from the 
other seed. Hew Mexico seed gave as good results as the French seed, 
but not as good as the German seed. The author states that “in the 
light of these experiments there can be no doubt that sugar-beet seed 
can be grown in the United States fully equal to the best imported 
seed. ?? 

During the campaign of 1898, 9 carloads of beets grown on a com¬ 
mercial scale by different growers in the vicinity of Loveland, Colorado, 
were shipped to a sugar-beet factory at Grand Island, Nebraska. The 
average yield of the beets, as shown by available data, was a little less 
than 19 tons per acre, and the sugar yield about 5,300 lbs. per acre. 
Data for shipment of sugar beets from Grand Junction, Colorado, to 
the sugar factory at Leki, Utah, in 1893 and 1894 are also recorded, as 
is' data for sugar beets grown in different parts of the State in compe- 
. tition for cash prizes offered by various organizations in 10. counties. 

Cultivation experiments with wheat, J. EL Shepperd and A, M. 
Ten Eyck (North Dakota Sta. But 38, pj>. 383-396 ).—A record of the 
..second season of this experiment (E. S. B.. 9, p. 931). Three fourth-acre 
plats were added this year, making a total of 03 plats in the series* 
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The results are given in tabular form, and the weather conditions and 
crop growth during the trial are described. 

The author gives the following summary of results, which are in 
most cases the average of two seasons, and which are not given as 
absolute conclusions: 

“Wheat sown in drills and cultivated gave a yield of 10 bn. and 12 lbs. less per 
acre than wheat sown in the ordinary way. 

£< Fail-plowed laud gave 1 bn. per acre heavier yield than spring plowing, as an 
average for T years’ trial. Deep plowing gave 43 lbs. greater yield per acre than 
shallow, and 37 cts. greater net profit, Ground plowed with the Secretary disk gang 
plow yielded 50 lbs. less per acre than that plowed with an ordinary moldboard 
plow. Subsoiled land gave an increase of 54 lbs. per acre, but at greater cost, mak¬ 
ing the net profits 42 cts. less per acre upon subsoiled land. Lund subsurface 
packed gave 1 bu. and 6 lbs. greater yield than land not packed, and 61 cts. greater 
net profit per acre. 

a Rolling and harrowing land after seeding gave an increase of 3 bu. and 11 lbs. 
per acre in yield and $1.25 in net profit, as a result of a single trial in the season of 
1898. Harrowing wheat 1 week after seeding caused an increase in yield of 2 bu. 
and 1 lb. and an increase in net profit of 72 cts. per acre. Harrowing land immedi¬ 
ately after plowing gave an increase of 39 lbs. per acre in yield and an increase in 
net profit of 25 cts. per acre.” 

Report of the agricultural section, W. W. Cooke ( Colorado Sta . Bpt. 1SBS, pp. 143- 
159, ph. 2). —This report reviews the work for the season of 1898, and is devoted 
mainly to the cooperative work with sugar beets carried on in those sections of the 
State which seem adapted to the crop. The results of the work are given in tables 
by counties. The average results showed a yield of over 20 tons of beets per acre, 
with a sugar content of 15.43 per cent and a coefficient of parity of 80.8. 

Field experiments at the Arkansas Valley Experiment Station, H. H. Griffin 
(Colorado Sta . Bpt. 1898, pp. 820-224). —The results of experiments with field 
crops* comprising culture and variety tests with wheat, corn* and grass and other 
forage crops during 1898, are briefly summarized in a popular manner. 

Field tests at the Rainbelt Experiment Station, J. E. Payne ( Colorado Sta . 
Bpt. 1898, pp. 206-211). —California barley, Bromus inermis, alfalfa, nonsaccharine 
sorghums, cowpeas, Canada field peas, Idaho peas, and a number of varieties of corn 
were grown experimentally, and the yields are here reported. Gypsum applied 
at the rate of 1,000 lbs. per acre gave a large increase in the yield of Early Amber 
cane. The Campbell method of soil culture was tested in connection with growing 
cereals, sorghums, corn, and potatoes, and in the majority of cases the results were 
favorable to ground packed according to this method. 

Florida beggar weed, J. G. Smith ( U. S. Dept. Agr., Division of Agrostology Giro. 
13, pp. 5, jigs. 2). —This circular gives a brief description of the Florida beggar weed 
( Desmodium tortuosum), discusses its value as a fertilizer and as a hay and forage 
crop, and gives directions for its culture. 

Grass and forage crops, J. H. Shepperd (North Dakota Sta . Bui. 40,pp. 459-470).— 
This bulletin summarizes briefly the results of growing various forage crops in North 
Dakota and in adjoining States and provinces. In connection with the notes cul¬ 
tural methods are described and recommended. Awnless brome grass, timothy, 
redtop, the native prairie grasses, field peas, hairy or sand vetch, and rape gave 
promising results, while the experiences with orchard grass, alfalfa, meiilot, bowpea% j 
spurry, and the different varieties of clover were not encouraging. 

'Experiments on pasture, E.K. (Ayr. Studentsf Gas:., 9 
Tabulated record of 20 fertilizers used on twentieth-acre pasture plats and the yields 
of fertilized over unfertilized plats. Phosphatic manures encouraged the growth of 
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clovers. Sulphate of ammonia proved superior to nitrate of soda. “The plat fer¬ 
tilized with superphosphate and nitrate of soda gave the highest yield, but all the 
plats receiving superphosphate with either nitrate or sulphate of ammonia gave 
good crops, the increase being from 15 to 19 cwt. over the unmanured.” 

Results of two years’ experiments on the Kemp meadows, near Novo-Alex- 
andri, in the Lublin Government, M. P. Solonenko (Zap. Novo-Alexandri Inst Selsk, 
lihoz. i Lyesov., 11 (. 1S9S ), No. 3, pp. 43-50 ).—The influence of fertilizing on the yield 
of meadow grasses was studied.— p. fireman. 

The manuring of hops, H. H. Cousin (Apr. Gaz . [ London ], 50 (1899) f No. 1343 , 
pp. 216, 217.) —Popular discussion of the value and use of phosphates as hop manures. 

Mangel-wurzels and the cost of production, H, E. Van Norman ( Indiana Sta. 
Bui. 77, pp. 35-37). —Two acres of mangel-wurzels were grown experimentally and 
the cost of growing the crop determined. The methods of culture and storing are 
described. Giant Yellow Intermediate yielded 25.25 tons; Champion Yellow Globe, 
24.5 tons; Golden Tankard, 17 tons; and Mammoth Long Red, 16,5 tons per acre. 
The average cost of growing mangels was found to be $1.04 per ton, while the cost 
of the largest yield was only 85 cts. per ton. 

Potato culture, Z. Quincey ( Pacific Rural Press, 58 (1899), No. 15, pp. 228,229). — 
A paper read before the University Farmers’ Institute, in which the subjects of soil, 
soil preparation, seed, planting, and cultivation are discussed. 

Manuring of potatoes, W. L. Summers (Jour. Ayr, and Ind. South Australia, 3 
(1899), No. 1, pp* 11-14). —Brief summarization of the results of recent fertilizer 
experiments on potatoes in New York, Georgia, and the Victorian Department of 
Agriculture. 

Large amounts of complete fertilizers for potatoes (Bui. [Min. Agr. Francs'], 
18 (1899), No. 3, pp. 469, 470). —The profitableness of heavily fertilizing potatoes with 
commercial fertilizers on soil somewhat exhausted by having borne a crop of pota¬ 
toes the preceding season without manure was investigated. The results are not 
entirely satisfactory owing to the fact that somewhat larger amounts of fertilizers 
were applied than were- necessary. They seem to show, however, the harmful 
effects of applying potash salts on potatoes near planting time, and the more inju¬ 
rious effects of silicate over sulphate of potash when applied at this time. 

Ramie, or China grass, W. Squtter ( Queensland Agr . Jour., 4 (1899), No. o,pp. 380- 
382, figs. 2). —This fiber plant is figured and described, the Gomess process for sepa¬ 
rating the fibers and eliminating the resins noted, and suggestions given as to 
propagation, culture, and the application of fertilizers. 

Rape as a forage crop, T. A. Williams { U. S. Dept. Agr., Division of Agrostology 
Giro. 12, pp. 6, fig. 1 ).—This circular contains brief popular notes on the culture 
requirements and feeding value of rape. The plant is described, the most important 
varieties axe mentioned, and the different ways of utilizing the crop are suggested. 

Sugar-beet investigations in 1898, G. W. McCurdy and T. Smith (Idaho Sta. 
Bui. 18,pp. 31-52). —This bulletin contains a report on culture experiments carried on 
at the station and in various sections of the State. Directions for the culture of 
sugar beets, the destruction of insect pests, and instructions for taking samples for 
analysis are given. * Results of 472 analyses show an average sugar content in the 
beef of 15.53 per cent and an average purity of 82.76. The cost of producing an acre 
of beets at the station was $32. The profits in beet and wheat raising are compared. 

Experiments in the growth of sugar-beet roots in Great Britain (Jour. Bd. 
'Agr. 6 (1899), No, l,pp. 45-55). —A circular of inquiry was addressed to 400 

experimenters with sugar beets, as to results obtained in 1898, Replies were received 
■from 143 different growers as to methods .of planting, soil, yield, sugar content of 
beet, etc. The data are tabulated for 47 of the most reliable tests. The average 
quantify of sugar in 100 parts of juice was 15.65 per cent; average purity quotient, 

. 85.19 per cent; average per cent of sugar in 100 parts root, 14,48. The average yield 
without tops was 16.3 tons per acre. 
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Pennentataon of tobacco, 6. de Wampe (Jour. Ayr, el Hart, S (1899), No. 6 f pp. 
138-140), 

Cultivation of tobacco on the Sochinsk Agricultural Experiment Station, Y, 
Shcherbarchbv (St, Petersburg, 1898, pp. 10; rev . in SeUk . Khoz. i Lgesov., 198 {1899), 
Feb., p. 475). 

The velvet bean, J. C4. Smith ( U. S. Dept. AgrDivision of Agrostology Giro. 14, pp. 
5, figs. 3). —Brief popular notes are given on the origin, culture, yield, value, and 
uses of the velvet bean ( Mucuna utilis). 

Wheat culture in the future, O. Moszeik (FuhUng's Lamin', Ztg48 (1899), Xo. 15, 
pp, 595-598 ).—An article discussing the world’s wheat supply and the condition of 
wheat culture in various countries. 

The production and cultivation of wheat in Portugal, L. be Castro (La pro¬ 
duction- et la culture du Me ait Portugal. Lisbon, 1893 ( Portuguese), pip. 67). 

Yield of wheat at the Cappelle Experiment Station for the harvest of 1899, 
F. Desprez (Jour. Agr. Prat., 1899, II, No. 36, pp. 341-343). —Notes on 37 varieties 
tested experimentally and data for the yields of grain and straw of 7 varieties tested 
on a larger scale for the years 1896-1899. Yellow-Bearded Desprez has given the 
best results for each of the four seasons, the average yield being 4,705 kg. of grain 
and 11,302 kg. of straw per hectare. 
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Horticultural experiments at Southern Pines, 1896 (North 
Carolina St a. Bui . 159, pp. 97-171, figs. 30 ).—This is the second annual 
report of the operations of the North Carolina State Horticultural 
Society Experimental Farm at Southern Pines. The organization of 
the board of control, preliminary work of getting the experimental 
plats in suitable condition, and general plans of the experiment have 
been previously described (E. S. R., 8, p. 693) and are only briefly noted 
here. 

The object of these investigations is to determine, by a series of 
experiments extending over a period of years, the best quantities and 
relative proportions in which to use the various fertilizing substances 
for the best growth of fruit and vegetables at the least cost. Incident¬ 
ally, the best insecticides and fungicides for use on the different crops 
will be studied. No commercial brands of fertilizers are used, but 
fertilizing ingredients are employed in different combinations, and green 
manuring practiced in some instances. 

The experiments are conducted on tenth-acre plats for orchard fruits 
and nuts, fortieth-acre plats for small fruits, and twentieth-acre plats 
for vegetables. The kinds, combinations, and amounts of fertilizers 
applied to each plat, and the chemical analyses of each are shown in 
tabular form. The growth and yields of different crops are illustrated 
by photographs. , : •, 

■ Vegetables were included in the list of crops experimented with In 
1896; Station Hybrid sweet corn, White Southern Queen potato, 
Wakefield cabbage. Palmetto asparagus, Livingstone Beauty tomato, 
Yalentine snap bean, White Spine cucumbers, and White Bliss Irish 
potatoes being employed. 
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The results of the season’s work with fruits are summarized and 
tables given which show the vigor of growth and .air-dried weight of 
primings of peaches, plums, apples, and grapes; the height in inches 
of peach, plum, and apple trees, and the analyses (fertilizer constitu¬ 
ents) of grape primings and strawberry runners on each of the , plats 
differently fertilized. These* data are compared with the results 
obtained in control plats. In the estimation of the writers the data 
thus far obtained places the agricultural value of different forms of 
potash for young fruits in the following decreasing order: Sulphate, 
muriate, double manure salt, carbonate of potash-magnesia, and kainifc. 
Little or no benefit has as yet been shown by the use of green manure. 
This is thought to be clue to the heavy draft on the soil moisture made 
by the growing legumes. 

The data for work with vegetables are given in detail, but no con¬ 
clusions are drawn. These data show the yield and chemical analysis 
(fertilizer constituents) of the vegetables grown with different fertilizers, 
and in addition the starch, sucrose, and glucose of the sweet potatoes. 

Ants were again the most serious insect pests in 1896. They were 
combated entirely by tillage. Some 14 other species of insects were 
more or less prevalent during the year, and a few of the more usual 
fungus diseases made their appearance. Bordeaux mixture, with the 
addition of Paris green and molasses, has formed the main combative 
measure against these injurious agents. 

'Plant growing with commercial fertilisers, W. Stuart (Trans. 
Indiana Sort . 8oc., 1898, pp. 105-113 , dgm. 1 ).—This paper briefly 
describes the Indiana Station vegetation house and its equipment, and 
presents the results of 3 series of experiments with fertilizers on lettuce. 

The first of these experiments has already been reported (E. S. R., 9, 
p. 1048). The general plan of the second experiment was similar to 
that of the first. The bed there described was used in the second test 
but was divided into 7 instead of 6 sections. Two sections were used 
as checks. Of the remaining sections, one received dissolved boneblack, 
one dissolved boneblack and muriate of potash, one dissolved bone- 
black and sulphate of potash, one dissolved boneblack and nitrate of 
soda, and one dissolved boneblack, nitrate of soda, and muriate of 
potash, at the following rates per acre: Dissolved boneblack 1,450 lbs., 
muriate of potash. 658 lbs., sulphate of potash 564 lbs., and nitrate of 
. soda. 732 lbs. Grand Rapids lettuce was grown as in the previous 
experiment. The average weight of the individual plants grown with 
the-different fertilizers was as follows: Control sections, 87.4 gin.; 
dissolved boneblack alone, 120,8 gm.; dissolved boneblack and muriate 
' of potash, 133.7 gm.; dissolved boneblack and sulphate of potash, 123.4 
■ gm..; dissolved boneblack and nitrate of soda, 134.6 gm.; and dissolved; 
boneblack, nitrate of soda, and muriate of potash, 139.2 gm. / 

The third experiment was conducted in the station, vegetation house 
a in zinc pots, to further test the 2 forms of potash, and phosphoric acid 
„ { from other sources. u Twenty-one pots, about 10 in. in diameter and 
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of tlie same depth, were used in this trial, 3 pots being used for each 
combination.” Raw bone meal alone and in combination with sulphate 
and muriate of potash and with nitrate of soda was used in 5 series, 
acidulated bone and nitrate of soda in one series, and one series was 
used as a check. Two plants were grown in each pot and each series 
was harvested when at its best. The average weight of the individual 
plants in each series, and percentage increase in weight of plants in 
the fertilized series over the checks, are- tabulated. The data shows a 
gain in weight of plants over the checks of from 132.1 per cent with 
raw bone meal alone, to 232.9 per cent with raw bone meal, muriate of. 
potash, and nitrate of soda mixed. The complete fertilizer gave 
increased yields over combination by twos of 74.7 per cent. Rut little 
difference was noticeable in the effect of raw and acidulated bone* 
Muriate of potash gave slightly better results than the sulphate. 

The yields of the 3 sets of experiments are tabulated side by side 
and compared graphically. The author believes the experiments show 
that “the addition of phosphoric acid in some form is highly essential 
to successful lettuce culture;” and that “ the addition of potash and 
nitrogen to phosphoric acid produces a considerable increase over that 
of phosphoric acid alone.” 

Notes on the winterkilling of twigs and buds, F. A. Waugh 
(Vermont Sta. Rpt. 1898 , pp. 802-306). —This article is an abstract of a 
thesis by L. W. English. A study was made of the minute structure 
of twigs of various trees and shrubs to determine whether hardiness 
depends on any anatomical peculiarities, but with negative results. 
Observations were made confirmatory of the theory that “ twigs best 
stored with reserve materials will be best prepared to stand freezing 
weather.” Observations were also made upon the losses by evapora¬ 
tion from apple twigs in winter, which were in practical agreement 
with others already reported (E. S. B., 8, p. 311; 10, p. 152). It was 
also found that buds of apple, cherry, and plum trees in Burlington, 
Vermont, lost from 2.9 to 7.9 per cent of their total weight by evapora¬ 
tion between December 20, 1897, and January 29, 1898. It is believed 
that “the drying out of fruit buds, if excessive, would be even more 
disastrous than the desiccation of twigs.” 

Twigs of various trees were covered with whitewash, others black¬ 
ened with lampblack, still others coated with wax, and some left as a 
check. These were started together in the greenhouse. The black¬ 
ened twigs were earliest in opening and the whitewashed twigs latest. 
Tke waxed twigs started slowly and irregularly and were evidently 
injuriously affected. 

Variation in the graft and transmission of acqmired:'clia^oter^ ? , ' ; ' 
L. Daniel {Ann. ScL Nat . Dot, 8 . ser.,8 {1898), Nos. 1-6, pp. 226, figs. 19, 
pis. 10 ).—In this article the'.author demonstrates the existence of a 
reciprocal action of .stock and scion, inducing a direct or indirect varia¬ 
tion of the grafted plants. 

Variations in the graft may be due to changes: in nutrition or may 
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be specific; that is, they may appear in the particular characters of the 
stock and scion more or less independently of environment. The latter 
has been, however, a much debated question and the arguments of 
previous writers for and against it are briefly reviewed. 

The article is in two parts. The first part is devoted to a study of the 
variations produced by grafting directly on the associated plants. A 
large number of experiments are reported and discussed, developing 
the. facts'of variation, after which the attempt is made to give a theo¬ 
retical explanation of them. The effect of grafting on the general 
nutrition may be shown in four ways: 

(1) The size of the vegetative organs of stock and scion may be 
modified. If an herbaceous plant is grafted on itself, the general nutri¬ 
tion is interrupted in inverse proportion to the activity of the cambium 
layer at the time the operation is performed* The same principle applies 
in the case of grafts between different plants of the same variety. In 
the case of grafts between plants of different varieties, species, or 
genera, the reciprocal reactions are much complicated by imperfect 
functional adaptations. In herbaceous grafts the callus has the same 
effect on the scion as would placing it in arid soil—it is dwarfed. In 
determining what species of the same order may be successfully grafted, 
similarity of habitat is of more importance than relationship. In the 
case of ligneous plants, the author shows that geotropism is a cause of 
variation, although this has generally been denied heretofore. It is 
also shown that a branch that has lost its negative geotropism does not 
always regain it if grafted on the main axis of the stock, at least in 
the case of the pear. 

(2) The flavor of edible parts, their size, chemical composition, or 
season of development, may be modified. If the union is perfect, graft-'" 
ieg in general produces a change of flavor in the edible parts of vege¬ 
tative organs. This change may be either in the nature of an improve¬ 
ment or deterioration in quality. There is almost always a reduction 
in the size of the part which sometimes fails entirely to develop in 
edible form. For the operation to have practical interest, the climitra- 

- tion in size must be compensated by increase in quality. When the 
edible parts belong to the reproductive organs, grafting herbaceous 
plants may or may not cause the enlargement of the pericarp of fleshy 
fruits or of the seeds in dry fruits. There is no known principle of gen¬ 
eral application. The flavor of the fruit depends principally on the 
completeness of the union and the quantity of sap : that the scion 
receives* This principle applies to ligneous and herbaceous plants 
alike. 'w-w/v-'A' ■■■ 1 f'i 

(3) The development of the reproductive organs of the scion may be 
accelerated or retarded. The flowering season of the scion may b© 
affected very differently, according a# the plant is annual, biennial, or 
perennial; according to the time the graft is made; according to the 
age and nature of the scion, and according to the kind of graft 
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employed. Grafting may induce variation in tiie arrangement of 
flowers, in the season of opening or falling of the petals, or in their 
color. 

(4) The relative resistance of stock and scion to parasites and other 
injurious organisms or substances may be modified. The principal 
parasites that attack grafts before the union is complete are moilusks, 
worms, saw bugs, insects, and molds. These parasites may affect the 
stock and scion differently. The parasites that attack grafted plants 
after thelinion is complete are, in the order of the extent of their rav¬ 
ages, insects, myriapods, fungi and other vegetable parasites, and mol* 
lusks. The more imperfect the union of stock and scion the more 
serious are the attacks,* so much so that their extent and severity may 
be said to be a criterion of the degree of perfection of the symbiosis. 

The theory by which the author undertakes to explain these facts is 
developed at much length. In brief, the nutrition of stock and scion 
is modified by two causes which may act in the same or contrary direc¬ 
tions. These are (1) the callus consequent on the operation, and' (2) 
the difference between the peculiar functional capacities of stock and 
scion, such as differences in structure, special diastases, differences in 
composition of the crude or elaborated saps, etc. The phenomena pro¬ 
duced are dependent not only on the nature of the plant, but intimately 
so on environment. 

From this theory certain conditions of success in grafting maybe 
deduced. . The protoplasm of stock and scion must not, as a result of 
the operation, be modified beyond that definite point at which poison¬ 
ing sets In or at which the essential properties of the living substance, 
as nutrition and motility, are destroyed. Destruction of the protoplasm 
may result from either of two causes: (1) From the action of plastic or 
waste products which are brought together suddenly, causing immedi¬ 
ate poisoning or gradually causing slow poisoning. These products 
may give rise through mutual reactions to other injurious products. 
(2) From deficiency or excess of water in stock or scion, consequent 
upon grafting. 

The author demonstrates the insufficiency of the hypothesis of rela¬ 
tionship and that of similarity in composition of elaborated saps to 
account for the success of a graft or to explain its variations. 

A large number of experiments are reported, each illustrating a dif¬ 
ferent variation, all referred by the author to the category of variations 
produced directly by a mutual reaction of stock and scion. Specific 
'variations differ much in degree, according to the nature of the plant 
and even according to the. part of the scion. This principle applies 
; alike to herbaceous and woody plants. Specific variations result ll a 
/.pore or less complete blending of the characters of stock and scion, or 
more strictly, these characters''appear side by side but separate and 
distinct. The explanation of the effects of’variation in the graft by 
the hypotheses of xenia and of mutual reaction of the protoplasm are 
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discussed at length. The author believes that the latter hypothesis is 
sufficient to explain all eases that have arisen, and shows that the for¬ 
mer is not. 

A method has been, devised for the partial differentiation of variations 
due to nutrition and specific variations by the mixed graft (E. S. It., 9, 
p. 945). Experiments are reported showing that specific variations may 
be augmented by mixed grafting to the extent that asexual hybridiza¬ 
tion is induced. 

The second part of the article discusses the inheritance of characters 
acquired through grafting. Variations due to nutrition were in some 
cases transmitted by seed collected from the scion, even when no mor¬ 
phological changes were apparent in the scion itself. Such a case shows 
that the immediate influence of the stock on the scion may be less than 
its indirect influence on the offspring of the scion. Seed grafts of wild 
carrot on the cultivated half long red variety showed clearly such a 
mixture of the characters of stock and scion that the resulting plants 
might be considered true crosses or graft hybrids produced by the influ¬ 
ence of the stock on the embryo. These and similar experiments show 
also that by grafting a wild on a cultivated plant the former may be 
made to acquire definite qualities which can be improved by selection. 
Experiments showed also that these variations which the author classes 
as specific are at least in certain cases transmitted by the seed. A 
preliminary report is made of experiments on the inheritance of char¬ 
acters acquired as a result of mixed grafting. Iso general conclusions 
are drawn. 

In conclusion, the graft may have an influence on the somatoplasm, 
though this is not always the case. In many plants the effect is often 
very slight, especially in woody plants, in which the ligneous framework 
gives to the plant a much more fixed form than herbaceous plants 
possess. When this influence exists it most often affects characters of 
little taxonomic importance, as height, vigor, etc., and then its influence 
is similar to that of environment: but it may sometimes affect the 
essential characters of varieties or species, such as external form, 
structure, etc., which become more or less blended into graft hybrids 
or may disappear, giving place to entirely new characters. Hot only may 
the influence of the graft on the somatoplasm show itself directly in the 
grafted plants themselves, but it may produce an indirect reaction either 
parallel or not parallel to the direct reaction, and new characters may 
, develop in the offspring, demonstrating that in the vegetable kingdom 
acquired characters can, contrary to the theory of Weismann, be trans¬ 
mitted. . 

From these theoretical considerations certain practical conclusions 
may be deduced. When grafting does not modify the peculiar charac¬ 
ters of a variety, but merely produces certain slight variations of nutri¬ 
tion, it may be employed to perpetuate varieties, races, or accidental 
forms, of perennial plants; but if the influence of the graft on the 
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somatoplasm is very marked and proves to be specific, which experi¬ 
ment alone can determine, it may be applied to the creation of new 
varieties. Thus a new field of operations is opened up to seedsmen. 

Hardiness of plums, F. A. Waugh (Vermont St a. Rpt 1898, pp. 
273-279, tlgms . 3). —The approximate northern limit of successful cul¬ 
ture of each group of plums is investigated and discussed. The limits 
of Lombard and Bradshaw (Domesticas), Burbank and Kelsey (Jap¬ 
anese), and the Wildgoose group are graphically represented. The 
“Americana and Kigra groups are said to be the hardiest of all plums, 
■thriving about as far north as any permanent form of agriculture is 
found. The Wayland group is believed to be about as hardy as the 
Wildgoose, and the Miner group slightly hardier. The northern limit 
of the Ohicasaws has not yet been satisfactorily determined. 

Problems in plum pollination, F. A. Waug-h (Vermont Sta . Rpt 
1898 , pp. 238-262, figs. 4 ).—This is a continuation of work already 
reported (E. S. R., 9, p. 837). Experiments to determine the self- 
sterility of plums were continued. The results further substantiated 
the conclusions reached in 1897, u In all the tests which we have made 
in 3 years in Maryland and Vermont, practically all varieties of [native 
and Japanese] plums have proved to be absolutely self-sterile. The 
only positive exception to this rule is the Chicasaw variety Robinson/ 1 

Reliability of experimental method (pp. 240-244).—Certain objections 
are discussed that have been made to the reliability of the method of 
testing self sterility by covering blossoms with paper sacks, as used by 
the author in common with other experimenters. “(1) It is said that 
blossoms covered with paper sacks are not pollinated, or, at most, the 
experimenter has no assurance that they are. (2) The paper cover 
introduces an unnatural condition, which may interfere with the devel¬ 
opment of the young fruits, even after pollination is properly effected/ 7 
To these objections the following considerations are opposed : 

“(1) As to uncertainty of pollination, (a) In the experiments of 1897 . . , 6,365 
[covered] blossoms set only 3 fruits. ... It seems incomprehensible that [such a 
small proportion of blossoms] should have been able to pollinate themselves, 
(b) The circumstances are not unfavorable to pollination. . . . [Covered clusters of 
blossoms] furnished an abundance of pollen within the sack, so much that, in many 
instances, when a sack was removed, a considerable quantity of the yellow dust 
could be shaken out into the hand. The agitation of the sacks full of blossoms in 
the wind seemed, to insure,an effectual distribution of the pollen'to all or nearly all 
the stigmas, (c) Further than this, sacks were removed in many cases and the 
stigmas examined with a lens. In all such instances, quite without exception', the 
. stigmas were found to he liberally covered with pollen. , , , (d) In a number of 
cases the sacks were removed when the blossoms were opened and the stigmas recep¬ 
tive, and pollination was carefully accomplished by hand. In these eases the results 
were' not different, (e) The variety Robinson, in several different experiments M 
Vermont and in Maryland, has always set more or less fruit. This has Seemed to 
prove its seif-fertility in those cases and at the same time to show that a sufficient 
pollination Is usually secured under the experimental conditions in question. 1 

“(2) As to the introduction of unnatural conditions, (a) The fact just brought 
out under (e) . . . seems to show that the conditions are not sufficiently unnatural 
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to account for the results secured in our experiments.' (b) The principal answer to 
this objection, however, lies in the fact that blossoms cross-pollinated by hand and 
inclosed in paper sacks, other conditions being reasonably favorable, almost always 
make a satisfactory setting of fruit.” 

Opinions confirmatory of the above are quoted from private corre¬ 
spondence with experts (E. 8. R., 6, pp. 46, 47). Studies of pollination 
affinities have led to the conclusion that all the commonly cultivated 
Japanese and native varieties belonging to several different species 
seem to be quite reliably interfertile. 

The theory advanced by Heideman 1 that the pollination affinities of 
plums are to be judged from structural variations of the blossoms was 
investigated but failed of verification. 

Investigations were made on the relation of insects to pollination of 
orchard plums. Large clusters of plum blossoms of several varieties 
were covered with coarse mosquito netting, thus excluding the ordi¬ 
nary insect visitors, but permitting free pollination by the wind. Hot 
a fruit was set under the netting, although a crop was obtained from 
the rest of the tree. An enumeration of 28 species of insects captured 
on plmn blossoms is made. Of these, 18 were Hymenoptera and 10 
Diptera. Most of these species take little active part in pollination. 
The common honeybee is believed to be chiefly instrumental in the 
distribution of pollen. 

Blossoming season of plums (pp, 248-257).—From a study of the dura¬ 
tion of the blossoming period of plums in 1898, the following conclu¬ 
sions are drawn: 


u Under circumstances of good weather the blossoms of a given variety are open 
and the stigmas receptive in sufficient number to insure the setting of a full crop of 
plums, for from 1 to 3 days. 

** When the weather is bad, a given variety may remain in blossom, for an indefi¬ 
nitely long time, though usually there will not be a sufficient number of pistils , in 
condition to set a crop through more than 5 to 7 days. 

1 c When no pollen is available, or when by any means fecundation is prevented, 
stigmas will remain receptive 4 to 8 days, even in sunny weather.” , 


But regarding these statements it is remarked that the,real pollina¬ 
tion is often effected within 3 to 4 hours of a single day in bright, sunny 
weather, and that though a tree may remain in bloom for 2 or. even 3 
weeks during cold, rainy weather, it is almost certain not to, set any 
fruit,in such a case. • ' . 

From a comparison of the blossoming seasons of several varieties of 
plums the conclusion is drawn that probably the variations from year 
to year in the order of blossoming ’are of small practical consequence 
in any given locality.. 

A further comparison of varieties in widely different localities was 
made to determine whether the blossoming periods of both follow the 
same order. In 22 out of 25 varieties selected at random the deviations 


u mt more than 2 days in either direction—a difference which 



u, The Sexual Affinities of Prunus americana , Minn. Sort. Soe. 
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might easily be caused by local influences of soil or transient influences 
of climate.” The blossoming chart published last year has been recon¬ 
structed and improved. It is believed that such a chart is most trust¬ 
worthy for the locality where the notes are taken, but that, granting 
room for some exceptions, it may be used in other localities without fear 
of serious mistakes. In order to assist in its interpretation for other 
localities and at the same time to give a fuller idea of the progress of 
the annual flowering season, 2 isophenal charts are arranged to present 
a view of the blossoming seasons of 2 standard varieties for 1898. 

The grape, J. 0. Whitten (Missouri St a, Bui, 46 , pp. 31-76).— 
Studies were made on about 150 varieties with reference to their com¬ 
parative value for commercial purposes and home use, adaptability of 
the different types to Missouri, self-fertility, blossoming period, and 
average size of bunch and berry. Bata are tabulated showing the 
origin Of each variety if known, its vigor, health, productiveness, weight 
of average fruit cluster, weight of Average berry, color of fruit, flavor, 
date of first flowering, full bloom, last flower, ripening, and period of 
fruiting, with notes on self-fertility. The varieties are also arranged 
in the order of their ripening in 1898, according to average weight of 
berry and average weight of bunch, the weights being given lor each 
variety. 

“The following varieties ripened in 1898 ahead of Moore Early: Early Ohio, 
Champion, .Green Mountain, Moyer, Hartford, Jewel, Ives, Janesville, New Haven, 
Aminia, and Brighton. 

“ Among the best very early varieties for commercial planting, judging from, our 
own experience and the experience of practical growers, are: Green Mountain, 
Campbell Early, Jewel, New Iiaven, Aminia, Brighton, Moore Early, and Norfolk. 

“The grapeshaving the largest berry are: Columbian Imperial, MePike, Eaton, 
Salem, and Moore Early. 

“The Ozark is the most vigorous and productive variety we have tested. 

“Among the most promising comparatively new or little-known varieties are 
America, Aminia, Brilliant,. Campbell Early, Green Mountain, Hicks, MePike, Nbw 
H aven, Norfolk, Ozark, Rochester, and Rommel.” 

The sacking of most varieties of grapes was found profitable. Green 
Mountain gave better results under the treatment than any other 
variety tested. About 40 per cent of the varieties in the station vine¬ 
yard were found to be self-sterile. Experiments indicated that the 
source of the pollen had no effect on the" character of the fruit, but 
were inconclusive. 

Hotes are given on a considerable number of varieties and on the 
species in cultivation. iEstivalis and Lincecumii are considered best 
adapted to Missouri Labrusca produces the largest and finest fruit, 
but, sometimes suffers from the heat, of summer. 

.Cold storage for fruit, E. E. Faville and W. L. Ball (Kansas 
St®. Bui 84 j pp. 31 7 pis. ,2, dgms. 3).—This bulletin treats of cold storage 
for fruit on the farm and in cities. Gold storage on the farm may be 
with or without ice. In one case of home storage without ice, a store¬ 
house was made by lining the bottom and sides of an old hotbed with 
straw and covering with the same material and oiled muslin. This 
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method is not considered safe In Kansas in a cold winter. Another case 
is that of a cave in a hillside sloping* to the north. Details of con¬ 
struction are given. In order to secure the best system of ventilation 
and the most even and desirable temperature, the use of an underground 
pipe for ventilation is recommended, leading from an opening in the 
floor of the cave to a similar opening on the surface of the ground 
several rods away. Plans and specifications are given for a cold 
storage house in which refrigeration is provided for by packing* ice in 
the second story. 

The advantages of cold storage at home and in cities are- .enumerated, 

A table partly compiled and partly based on experiments at' the 
station shows the best temperature for preserving summer and winter 
apples, pears, peaches, grapes, plums, berries and cherries, bananas, 
lemons, oranges, figs, raisins, watermelons, musk melons, tomatoes, 
cucumbers, celery, cranberries, onions, potatoes, asparagus, and cab¬ 
bage, and indicates the packages in which they should be stored and 
the time they may be expected to keep. 

A series of experiments in the preservation of fruits in cold storage 
were carried out in cooperation with two cold storage companies in 
different cities. Trial shipments were made of peaches, grapes, plums, 
tomatoes, cucumbers, pears, and apples. Egg cases gave superior 
results as shipping packages for peaches. Grapes packed in sawdust 
kept better than those stored by any other method. Cut cork is sug¬ 
gested as an even better packing material for grapes. It is believed 
that the best results in storing grapes can be obtained in a room cooled 
by dry, cold air currents. Bed varieties of grapes kept longest, fol¬ 
lowed in order by white and black sorts. The early varieties kept 
best, but no extremely late varieties were tried. For best results in 
cold storage, a grape should mature slowly in a climate of moderately 
cool, regular temperature. Tomatoes should be picked when just 
beginning to ripen. Cucumbers were not a success. 

Experiments with pears were on a very small scale. Winter Kelts 
grown in Kansas did not keep so long as the same variety from Cali¬ 
fornia. Varieties with open cores kept best. A quoted opinion advises 
wrapping each individual peach, pear, and plum. Tests with apples 
indicated that considerable difference exists in varieties as to the length 
of time they will keep and the temperature at which they will keep 
best. Apple scald is briefly described. Notes are given on the pro- 
■ daction of fruit intended especially for cold storage. The practical 
points in the handling of fruit lor cold storage are gone into throughout 
the bulletin in great detail. ■ 

Cold storage of fruit ( Jo-ur . 1UL Agr. [London], 6 (1899), Mo. 1, pp. 
85-87 ).—This is an abstract of a report of experiments in England on 
, cold storage of fruit. 

tl [Each of 3 chambers] was fitted, with tiers of galvanized wire shelves around the 
sides, and the fruit was placed on these under three different conditions: (X) Exposed 
' .on'the shelves, (2) enveloped in grease-proof paper, and (3) surrounded or covered 
by cotton ^rodX. It was found that strawberries could be kept for at least 3 weeks 
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in a temperature of 30°, "but it was necessary to surround the fruit with cotton, wool, 
or. inthe case of fruit in sieves, to place a pad of that material over the top. When 
this precaution was not taken, the fruit, though sound, became dull and lost the 
fresh, inviting appearance which is so important when it is offered for sale. Black 
currants kept well for 10 days, after which they began to shrivel, but plumped and 
freshened on exposure to the air so as to he marketable. This was. especially the 
case with black currants that had been stored in market sieves covered with a wad 
of cotton wool. After a fortnight's storage, the temperature was raised from 30 to 
32° Fand this seemed to give the best results. The experiments with red currants 
were an unqualified success, the fruit remaining perfectly sound for 6 weeks, and 
maintaining its freshness when exposed to a normal temperature for 16 hours. Cher¬ 
ries covered with wool kept for a month at a temperature of 30°, and at 36° were 
not only sound, sweet, and juicy, but fresh and clear. After the fourth week the 
fruit began to wrinkle. . . . Green Gages were kept in excellent condition tor 10 
weeks and'Victoria plums kept fox 9 weeks, but the cooking varieties of plums, with 
that exception, did not lend themselves satisfactorily to cold storage. In the case of 
apples, specimens of most of the leading dessert sorts were stored on September 17 
and October 8, and, with one or two. exceptions, they kept until the end of January, 
a temperature of 36° being found most suitable." 

Pears kept at the same temperature, or a trifle under, for 3 or 4 
months; individual apples and pears of a number of varieties, most of 
which did not ordinarily keep later than Christinas, kept in storage 
until the end of March. Tomatoes were kept for 6 weeks, but the fruit 
was injured by a discoloration at the point of attachment of the stem. 

Belgian horticulture ( Florists’ Exchange, 11 {1899), No, 40, pp. 1003, 1004 ),— 
Extract of a paper on this subject read by S. S. Bain before the Canadian Horticul¬ 
tural Association, 

Construction and management of hotbeds, F. A. Huntley (Idaho Sta. Bui, 17, 
pp. 17-3S 9 figs. 4 ).— Popular notes on the construction and management of hotbeds, 
especially for the home garden. It is .recommended that a hotbed for the use of a 
family of ordinary size contain at least 45 sq. ft. of ground surface. Corner blocks 
are preferred to posts, and a width of 5 ft. for the hotbed 'is considered more conven¬ 
ient than 6 ft. 

Culture of asparagus and the use of commercial fertilizers, E. C. Pbai»el (Jour. 
Aijr. Prat,, 1899 , II, No. 35, pp. 399-303). —Analyses are given of the asparagus soils 
of the Menrthe-et-Moselle district and of asparagus (fertilizer constituents of edible 
asparagus and of complete stems). With this data as a basis the author endeavors 
to show that the addition of some form of commercial fertilizer to such soils supple¬ 
mentary to barnyard manure is a necessity. A formula, for this purpose is given, with 
suggestions as to the time and maimer of application. 

Asparagus^ — raising, growing, and forcing, G. Hatfield ( Garden , 56 (1899), No. 
1449, pp. 156-158, fig. 1). —Paper read before the Royal Horticultural Society at its 
meeting April 18 and based largely on the results of the author’s own experience. 

Variation in the graft and the transmission of acquired characters, L. Daniel 
(La variation dans la greffe et Vheredite des caract'eres acquis. .Paris; Masson, 1899, pp. 
£39, pis. 10), —See p. 343. 

Peach culture, J. H. Hall' (Trans. Massachusetts Port. Soc., 1899,pt. 1,pp. 33-38). — 
Paper, with discussion, read by the author before the society at its January meeting. 
It deals largely with New England conditions. 

Monograph of the Wayland group of plums, F. A. Waugh (Vermont Sta. Ept. 
1898, pp. 389-387, Jigs. 6, pis. 5), —The group is stated to be one of the most distinct 
of the indigenous American plrnns. The several varieties are more uniform than in 
most groups. They are especially adapted, to the Central and Southern States and 
probably would be found hardy much farther north. Varieties of this group are 
characterized by clear white buds and generally by great firmness of flesh. They 
are especially desirable for shipping long distances, preserving, and spicing. 
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Plums under glass (Jour. JEfort., 51 ( 1899 ), Xos. 2657, pp. 199, 300 ; 2659, p* 23S).— 
Popular directions for tlxc growing and management of plums under glass. 

Hybrid plums (California Fruit Grower, 24 (1S99), Flo. 591, p. 5).—Discussion of 
tills subject based largely on the work of F. A. Waugh. 

The forcing of pineapples ( Wiener Ulus . Gart. Ztg., 8 ( 1S99), Mo. 9, pp. 296-299).— 
Directions, based on experience, for the successful forcing of pineapples. 

Cocoa planting In Samoa ( Planting Opinion, 4 ( 1899), Xo. 33, pp. 662, 663). —The 
details of cocoa growing and the development of this industry since its introduction 
in Samoa in 1892 are briefly discussed. 

Cacao. G. S. German and J. B. Harrison (Ept. Ayr. Work Bot , Gard. [British 
Guiana’], 1893-1893, pp. 105-121). 

The mango (Bui. Hop. Bot. Gard. Trinidad, 3 (1899), Xo. 20, pp. 190-219, figs. 12 ).— 
Illustrated descriptions of 12 varieties of mangoes ( Mangifera indica), with an account 
of the growth of mangoes in the Royal Botanic Gardens of Trinidad and a discussion 
of shipping requirements. 

The strawberry manual, Laxtqn Bros. ( Bedford, England: Laxton Bros., 1899, 
pp. 139). —This book comprises information dealing with the origin, and history, hy¬ 
bridization, crossing and seedling raising, and cultivation in private gardens and 
for market. Chapters are also given on forcing, manures, insect and fungus enemies, 
and suitable varieties for different purposes and various soils. 

Report on strawberries for the season of 1899 from the Strawberry Valley 
Fruit Farm, Maine, E. W. Wooster (Amer. Gard., 20 (1899), Xo. 249, p. 670). —This 
is a brief report on the results .obtained in a test of nearly 100 varieties of straw¬ 
berries. ‘‘The most profitable varieties "were Parker Early, . , . 15,000 quarts per 
acre; . , . Glen Mary, Clyde, HaverLmd, Ridgeway, and Lovett on beds fruiting the 
first season, and the Bubach and Beverly on beds fruiting the second season.” The 
Clyde was injuriously affected by the wet weather. Glen Mary held its size the best 
of all the varieties tested. The Hunn was the latest to blossom. 

Date strawberries, J- 8. W. (Garden, 36 (1899), Xo. 1451, p. 198).— Notes on desir¬ 
able late varieties, with cultural directions and special consideration of alpine 
strawberries. 

Experiences in rational coffee culture, F. W. Dafeet (Mrfahrungen fiber ration- 
e-lien Kaffeebau. Berlin: Paul Pareg, 1899, pp. 60, pis. 2, figs. 24). —Part 1 of this work 
deals with the limits of productivity of a coffee plantation, Part II with the factors 
which influence its productivity, and Part III with the means by which its produc¬ 
tiveness may be increased. The work is based on the results of the author’s experi¬ 
mental work on coffee culture in Brazil and on the work of Lester Arnold, Rigaml, 
van Gorkom, Morren, and other investigators in India, Madagascar, Java, and other 
eofiee-producing countries. The chapter dealing with the. fertilization of coffee trees 
is especially instructive. 

The hollyhock, R. P. Rrotherstqjt (Jour. Hort51 (1899), Xo. 2658,pp. 265,206).— 
Directions are given for the culture of hollyhocks with regard to the avoidance of 
the, hollyhock disease. The author advises that seed be sown the end .of August or 
first of September and the plants potted about the last of January. They should 
then be kept in a dry, cold pit for the remainder of the winter and planted out in 
the spring. Commercial fertilizers have been used with success by the author as a 
substitute for barnyard manure in the..culture of hollyhocks. 

.A; , ; BTotes, on lilies, F. A. Waugh { Vermont Sta. Ept 1898,pp. 296-302).—An enumera- 
, tion of the known species of the .genus LOinm, following the order of Baker’s 
Analytical Ivey as given in Nicholson’s Dictionary of Gardening. ' Eight species new 
to Bakers list are added, including 1 species that Baker classed as a variety. 
Brief horticultural notes are given on nearly all species. 

Miltonia blend, H, Dauthenay (llev. Hart, 71 (1899), Xo. 17, pp. 400-402, figs. 2).— 
A description of-this, comparatively new orchid' obtained by M. Bleu by crossing 
Miltorta mxUlaria on M. rwsslii. 
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Tile new giant violets, J. C. House ( Garden , 56 (1899), So. 1454, pp. $60, 261, col. 
phi). —Six varieties of these violets are described and notes given on their culture 
in the open and under glass. 

Lawn management and seed mixtures, F. P. Sperry (Proc . Columbus Sort. 
$oe, y 13 (1898), pp. 28-31). —Notes on the preparation and care of lawns. 

A new drought-resistant sod—Carex alba, P. be la JBathxe (Rev. Sort., 71 
(1S99), So. 17, p. 103). —The author has employed this sedge in his garden as a border 
for flower beds and for lawn purposes with excellent results for 5 years. It has been 
especially valuable during dry seasons. Cultural directions are given. The plant 
is thought very desirable for light soils. 

Cafaganas, W. J. Bean (Carden, 56 (1899), So. 1450, pp. 177,178, fig. !).■—Detailed 
descriptions of 12 varieties and species of this hardy shrub, with a discussion of 
their, ornamental features, and recommendations as to the most desirable varieties 
to grow. 

Hedges, their planting and care, P. Jurass (Dent Landw. Presse, 24 (1899), So. 
70, p. 797). —Hawthorn hedges are especially considered and suggestions given 
regarding a, large number of other shrubs suitable for hedge growths. 


SEEDS—WEEDS. 

Impurities of Vermont clover seed, L. E. Jones and W. A. Oeton 
( Vermont 8ta. Hpt. 1898 , pp. 229-231, fig . 1 ).—In the spring of 1897,34 
samples of clover seed were obtained from farmers in various portions 
of the State. These were carefully examined for imparities, which are 
divided into inert matter and viable seeds, including all foreign seeds 
that were apparently sound. Twelve samples of alsike and 20 of red 
clover were examined, the results being shown, in tabular form. The 
percentage of viable weed seeds in red clover varied from 0.3 to 3.2, 
with an average of 1 per cent. In the alsike the weed seed varied from 
0.4 to 5.2 per cent, with an average of 2.5 per cent. In a number of the 
samples several weed seeds considered most pernicious were found to 
be quite abundant. Most noteworthy of these were the sheep sorrel, 
English plantain, bracted plantain, wild carrot, and dodder. Sorrel 
was found present in CO j>er cent of the red clover samples examined, 
and the English plantain occurred ip 70 per cent of them. It seems 
from a statement made in the report that the larger seed dealers have 
facilities for cleaning the seed, and the purity of the sample depends 
largely upon the demand for high or low priced seed. 

Influence of size of seed on germination, A.. J. J. VandeVELDE 
( Bot.Jmrb . Dodoncca , 10 (1.898)109-131 , pis. 6 , figs. 2). —The author 
reports upon germination studies of 1,800 each of large, average, and 
small seeds of peas, oats, rye, wheat, and barley. Each lot of seed, 
was divided into lots of 100 and germinated under identical conditions. 

Among the results given it is stated that the time required for the 
germination of large seeds is greater than for small ones, but the differ¬ 
ence is slight, being unappreciable in the case of peas and rye, a»d 
even less with wheat and barley. 

The total germinations were greater for the .small .seed . in. every case 
except with barley. For peas, rye, and consid- 
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erable, and for oats it is slight. In the case of barley the large seed 
possessed the greatest germinative energy. 

The author believes that in agricultural practice, depth of seeding, 
variation in composition of the soil, insect injuries, etc., exert a much 
greater influence than size of seed. These conclusions apply only to 
the germination of the seed, without any reference to vigor or fertility 
of the plant. 

On the artificial use of enzyms in germination, F. A. Watjg-h 
(Vermont Sta. Bpt. 1898 , pp. 290-295). —In continuation of investiga¬ 
tions previously reported (E. S. R., 9, p. 844), th£ author has studied 
the effect of a number of diastases on germination of old seed. In 
previously reported experiments a number of different hinds of seeds 
were used, while in those presented in this report the experiments were 
confined to tomato seeds. The experiments are said to confirm the 
tentative generalizations of the previous year, and it is claimed that 
the various enzyms used act upon the seeds by the conversion of a 
proportionately large quantity of the starch contained, and it can 
hardly be questioned that this conversion is to the advantage of the 
seeds in germination. The tomato seeds which react especially well 
toward various euzym preparations contain an unusual amount of fat. 
What the connection between these two facts may be is not yet clear. 

Weeds of Oklahoma, E. E. Rogue (Oklahoma Sta . But 41 ^ pp. 12 , 
figs. 14 ).-—The present bulletin, which is designed in some respects to 
replace Bulletin 17 of the station (E. S. E., 7, p. 872), describes as far 
as possible those weeds that are most abundant throughout the Terri¬ 
tory and which interfere with agriculture in all its branches. Some of 
the worst weeds of the Territory are omitted, as they are only so far 
known in restricted localities. Suggestions are given, under the dis¬ 
cussion of each species, for their destruction. 

Among the weeds listed are the following: Perennial ragweed, 
Buffalo bur, crab grass,hull nettle, Torrey night-shade( Solanum torreyi ), 
horse nettle, prairie acacia, pigweed, bindweed, fieabane, korseweed, 
sunflower, croton, snow-on-fche-mountain, tumbleweed, passion vine, 
and purslane. 

Notes upon Vermont weeds, L. E. Jones and W. A. Orton ( Ver¬ 
mont Sta. jB pt 1898, pi). 219-228 , figs. 7 ).—In response to a circular of 
Inquiry sent out by the botanist of the station, a number of replies 
relative to the more troublesome weeds of the State were received. 
These were grouped into several categories based upon the frequency 
with which they were reported. Those most frequently reported are: 
White daisy, kale (Brassim sp„), orange hawkweed, wild carrot, witch 
grass, golden-rod, yellow daisy, plantains, ragweed, sorrel, docks, and' 
hardback. Other lists are given in which 10 less serious offenders are 
mentioned, and a list of some 60 others occasionally mentioned com¬ 
pletes the report. 

, / Report of the seed-control station at Gothenburg (Sweden) for 1897-98, J. E. 

A&fa (Gothenburg, 1898, pp. 15). 
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Effect of electricity on seed germination, Gr. Tolomei ( Mend . Acad. Lineei, Borne, 
7. ser,, 5 (1898), No. 1, pp. 177-188). 

Some germination studies on cereals, L. H. Pammel (Proc. So a. Prom. Agr. Sei., 
1898, pp: 194-803). —-Notes are given on the effect of numerous factors on the germina¬ 
tion of cereals. The germination of wheat as affected by latitude is commented upon 
and numerous studies given on the germination of corn. 

Notes on the germination of seed within the fruit, J, 0. Costerus (Bot Jaahrb., 
Dodonxm, 10 (1899), pp. 135-141, fig.l ).—Attention is called to the germination of 
seed within various citrus and other fruits. 

Concerning the quality and germinative ability of conifer seed, A. Burger- 
stein (Wiener Bins. Garl.Ztg.,84 (1899), No. 6,pp. 193-196). 

On. the germination of Neotia nidus-avis, M. Bernard ( Gom.pt. Bend. Acad. Sei. 
Paris, 138 (1899), No. 30, pp. 1858-1855). —The author states that in the germination of 
the seed of this orchid, mycorrhizm are absolutely ind-hq) ©usable. The symbiosis 
which is established is very complete, and it is probable that the seeds of most orchids 
are in this way able to germinate and grow" in rather sterile soils. 

Notes on the management of birch seed, W. Somerville (Trans. Boy . Scottish 
Arbor. Soe., 15 (1898), pt. 8, p. 819). —The seed are sown broadcast as soon as ripe in 
an open, moist hut not wet seed bed, lightly covered with sand and rolled. The bed 
is kept moist by a covering of branches and watered if necessary. This covering 
must be removed when the seedlings begin to appear. A light cover of spruce leaves 
is needed as a winter protection. In this way the author says he never fails to 
obtain, satisfactory results. 

The weeds of New South Wales, J. II. Maiden (Agr. Gas . New South Wales, 10 
(1899), No. 6, pp. 489-498, pi. 1). —This is the beginningof a systematic enumeration 
of the weeds of the country. The plants are discussed botanically and economically 
and suggestions given for their eradication. 

The use of chemicals for weed destruction, C. Dusserre ( Chron. Agr. Canton 
Faud, 13 (1899), No. 12, pp. 865-368). —Reports experiments with copper sulphate, iron 
sulphate, and sodium nitrate for the destruction of mustard in fields of cereals. 
Copper sulphate, 5 per cent solutions at the rate of 800 to 1,000 liters per hectare, 
will destroy the weeds without serious injury to the cereal crop. Iron sulphate is 
less efficient, requiring at least 30 per cent solutions. It is said that 1,000 liters of a 
20 per cent solution of nitrate of soda will destroy the flowers and leaves of char¬ 
lock but will not destroy seed already formed. It also has a strong fertilizing value. 
These treatments can only be given to cereals, being injurious to other crops. 


DISEASES OF PLANTS. 

Report of the botanists, L, B. Jones and W. A. Orton (Vermont 
Sta* Rpt 1898 , pp. 189-236, jigs . 14).— This contains a report on potato 
and apple diseases and their remedies, asparagus rust, club root of 
cabbage and turnip, a partial list- of parasitic fungi of Vermont, notes 
oo Vermont weeds, impurities of clover seed, and observations upon 
the causes and conditions of sap flow in the sugar maple. 

During the season covered by this report the various forms of potato 
blights were recognized as seriously injurious to the foliage. Owing to 
the prevalence of cloudy weather, the plants at the beginning of August 
were in a state to be severely attacked by the tip burn. The advantage 
of .Bordeaux mixture in preserving the general vigor of the plants and 
warding off disease was clearly shown. The fungus diseases made 
their appearance late in the summer, and were checked to some degree 
by the application of Bordeaux mixture. Experimental work with 
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fungicides was carried on in two fields, which reemphasizes the'fact 
that applications of Bordeaux mixture to potato foliage brings a large 
financial return. 

Potato-scab experiments were conducted in which the relative merits 
of corrosive sublimate and formalin were compared, and in many ways 
the latter proved the more desirable as a preventive of the potato scab. 
In addition to having no retarding effect, formalin apparently slightly 
stimulated the, growth of the potato plants. 

-Notes are given upon apple scab and apple scald. Spraying experi¬ 
ments were conducted for the prevention of apple scab in 1897, in which 
different applications of Bordeaux mixture and Paris green were com¬ 
pared. The results of the treatment are tabulated, from which it 
appears that those trees sprayed 3 times yielded about 3 times as much 
fruit as the checks. On those sprayed 5 times, the estimated value of 
the fruit was 7 times as great as of those receiving no treatment. 

The attention of the station was again directed to the scald of apples, 
which is usually troublesome on the Rhode Island Greenings. A pre¬ 
liminary report of investigation of this disease has already been issued 
(E. S. R., 9, p. 847). From investigations carried on the last year, it 
appears probable that the primary cause of the scald must be sought 
in the climatic and orchard conditions, the condition of the storehouse 
being secondary. 

The occurrence of the asparagus rust (fiuccinia asparagii) in a num¬ 
ber of gardens in the vicinity of the station in 1897 is reported. The 
disease' is briefly described and remedial measures largely compiled 
from New Jersey Stations Report for 1896 (E. S. R., 9, p. 657) are given. 
Notes are also given on the club root of cabbage, specimens of which 
were received in August, 1897. 

A partial list of the parasitic fungi of Vermont is.given, together 
with the host plants of each. 

Formalin for grain and potatoes, J. 0, Arthur (Indiana Sta. Bui 
77, pp. 38-44 ).—The author briefly describes a number of smuts of 
cereals and also potato scab. It is suggested that the use of formalin 
for smut in wheat and oats, and for scab in potatoes, has been found 
by many trials to be one of the cheapest, simplest, and most efficient 
remedies yet suggested. A number of trials have been conducted with 
this fungicide, and data relative-to its effect on wheat is given, in 
■ which it .appears that so far as the seed grain is concerned a treatment 
of 2 hours in a solution of the strength of 1 lb. of formalin to 50 gal. 
of water is slightly, if at all, injurious to the growth of the plants. 

' In connection with the use of this substance for prevention of potato 
scab attention is called to the previous publications relative to the use 
r 1 of this fungicide (E. S, R., 9, p. 456; 10, p. 263), and the recoinmenda* 
tions there given are repeated. , yAy;. 

: of cucumber, melon, and tomato'diseases* A. B, 

Sedby (Oido Sta, Bnl 105 1 pp. 217-236, figs, 2) m —The prevalence of dis- 
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eases of the cucurbits and tomatoes was discussed in Bulletin 87 of this 
station (E. S. B., 10, p. 361), and in 1898 further investigations were con¬ 
ducted for their prevention. 

The principal disease this season, as formerly, was the downy mildew 
(PUwnopara cubensis ), but owing* to the earlier harvesting of the crop, 
the actual loss was less than the previous year. 

The anthracnose of cucurbits has increased in abundance and destruc¬ 
tiveness. A wilt of cucumbers and muskmelous due to a species of 
Fusarium has prevailed besides the usual bacterial wilt. BlmjllostkU 
cucurbitacearum and Gercospora micurbitw are reported as spotting 
cucumber leaves, and G. eitrulUna as growing on watermelon foliage. 

The practicability of saving the late crop of cucumbers from downy 
mildew by the use of Bordeaux mixture was fully demonstrated. 
Spraying for this purpose need not be begun earlier than July 25 
or August 1. Bordeaux mixture is also recommended for the preven¬ 
tion of anthracnose, downy mildew, and leaf blight of muskmelous, 
although some failures are recorded. 

The recommendations of previous bulletins relative to the treatment 
of tomato plants with Bordeaux mixture are again repeated. 

Further studies upon spraying peach trees and upon diseases 
of the peach, A, I). Selby ( Ohio Sta. Bui 104, pp. 201-216,ph. 3 ).— In 
continuation of experiments published in Bulletin 92 of this station 
(E. S. B., 10, p. 557) the author has given further studies upon the 
efficiency of spraying peach trees for the prevention of various diseases. 

The peach-leaf curl is said to have been very destructive during 
1898, and*a further demonstration of the efficiency of spraying with 
Bordeaux mixture before the blossoms open was made. For this pur¬ 
pose applications should be made as early as April 12, and it is said the 
first spraying may be made successfully either in the fall or in March. 
Whale-oil soap is said to have considerable efficiency when applied as 
the buds are swelling, but is more expensive and not as efficient as 
Bordeaux mixture. Beach yellows was exceptionally virulent during 
the past season and the disease seems to be spreading throughout the 
orchards of the State. 

Black rot in 1898, A. Brunet (Bui [Min. Agr . France], 18 (1899), 
Wo. 2, pp. 265-286 ).—The author states that black rot was less prevalent 
throughout France in 1898 than usual and attributes this to the unusual 
atmospheric conditions. In some regions it is thought that probably a 
parasite of the black-rot fungus also aided in checking the disease. 
The parasite, Sporotrichum parasiticum , is said to attack the sclerotia 
of the black rot, destroying them and rendering the spores incapable 
of germination. 

Comparative studies were made of a number of fungicides, each 
being compared with some well-known fungicide and particularly with 
Bordeaux mixture. According to the nature of their active principles 
the different fungicides are grouped into 4 classes, those containing 
9068—No. 4—5 
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copper, copper and mercury fungicides, mercury alone, and those having 
nitrate of silver for their base. The mercuric and nitrate of silver 
fungicides proved rather injurious, and on the whole none of those’ 
tested showed any advantage over Bordeaux mixture. 

The time of application of fungicides was again considered, and the 
investigations confirmed the results reported in 1897 (E. S. B. ? 9, p. 761). 
Experiments are briefly reviewed in which 4, 5, and 7 applications of 
fungicides were given grapevines. The different number of applica¬ 
tions was somewhat dependent upon whether the attack of the previous 
year had been a severe one or not. 

The forms of preservation and reproduction of black rot, J. 
Prrraub ( Compt . Rend. Acad . Sci. Paris , 128 (1899 ), No, 20? pp. 1219 - 
1251). —The fungus causing grape black rot is known to be reproduced 
in a number of ways, namely, by means of pycnidia, spemagonia, peri¬ 
thecia, conidiophores, sclerotia, and mycelial spores analogous to 
chlamydospores. These, however, are not all forms which carry the 
fungus over from one year to another. 

The author’s investigations show that the particular forms concerned 
in the transition of the fungus from one year to another are the stylo- 
spores arising from the autumnal pycnidia, sclerotia, and perithecia. 
The winter spores of the pycnidia are borne principally upon the leaves, 
branches, and diseased wood. The perithecia and sclerotia exist mostly 
upon the fruit. The general practice, which has been recommended, of 
burying the diseased grapes can not, in the author’s opinion, be con¬ 
sidered except as one of several means for the destruction of the para¬ 
sites. This method, he says, only destroys a greater or less*number of 
germs, conditional upon whether the buried grapes shall not be uncov¬ 
ered by subsequent cultivation. From this it follows that the destruc¬ 
tion of diseased leaves and vines and winter treatment of vines are 
quite necessary. 

Aseptic treatment of vines, L. P. Barretto (Rev. Tit.? 10 (1898)? 
p. 106 ; ahs. in Ann. Agron.? 25 (1899)? No. 3? p. 144 ; Gard. Citron3. 
sen? 25 (1899)? No. 641? p. 218). —The author applies aseptic treatment 
to his vineyard. All old wood is decorticated, the whole stock disin¬ 
fected, and the wires of the trellis sterilized by heat $ all old dried leaves 
are burned, the posts are washed with copper solution, and the whole 
vineyard receives an application of copper salts as a preliminary opera¬ 
tion. The author believes that perfect asepsis can be assured only on 
stony ground where there is but little moist, unwholesome exhalation 
and where disinfection can be easily effected. The above precautionary 
treatment yielded good results and the vines were preserved from rot. 
In another experiment, dusting with ammonium sulphate proved equally 
efficacious, r : ^d ; 

. mosaic disease;"0f :HoUand tobacco, C. J. Koning (Zisehn 

Pfianzenkmnh? 9 (18,99), No. 2?pp, 65-80? pi l?fuj$. 2).— A report is given 

made to ascertain the cause of the 
and sound leaves and plants were 


; qr an extensive series ox expenm 
mosaic disease of tobacco. Disc 
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studied in many ways, but no specific organism could be found wbicli 
was capable of producing the disease* Inoculation experiments with a 
number of suspected organisms were carried out but with negative 
results. The author was able to produce the disease upon sound plants 
only where the plant juices from diseased leaves were injected or other¬ 
wise introduced into sound leaves. Attempts were made to separate 
the active agent by means of glycerin and alcohol without success, as 
such extracts would not produce the disease, the 66 unknown virus, ?? as 
it is called, probably being destroyed in this way. 

Experiments are reported in which the effect of different fertilizers 
on the production of the disease is shown, the experiments in this case 
having been made upon plats of 0.5 hectare each. In these experiments 
where turf and hors© manure were applied, the growth of the plants 
was good and only 3 per cent diseased, although all the suckers were 
affected. Turf and 500 kg. Peruvian guano produced good growth of 
plants with sound leaves, but 30 per cent of the suckers were spotted. 
Sheep manure produced good strong leaves, 2 per cent of which were 
diseased, and 15 per cent of the suckers. Turf and lime gave a good 
crop, but 7 per cent of the leaves and 40 per cent of the suckers were 
affected. The fertilizers in which kainit and Thomas slag were used 
produced good plants free from disease. The same may be said of pig 
manure and muck, with and without potash, and of horse manure, cow 
manure, and muck. 

A living fluid contagium as the cause of the mosaic disease of 
tobacco leaves, M.W. Belteeinck ( Yerhand. Koninlc. AJcad. Wetensch. 
(Amsterdam), 2. sec., 6 (1898), No. 5, pp. 22, pis . 2; abs. in Jour . Boy. 
Micros. Soc. [London], 1899, No. S,pp. 319 , 320). —The author, who has 
been investigating for some time the mosaic disease of tobacco leaves, 
reaches the conclusion that the disease is not due to bacteria, but to 
what he terms “a living fluid contagium. 57 When passed through a 
porcelain filter, the juice of a diseased plant, although devoid of all 
bacteria, is found to retain its infective properties. The virus attacks 
only those tissues and organs which are in the most active condition of 
growth and of cell division. It is said to gain entrance either through 
the leaves or the roots and appears' to be chiefly conveyed through 
phloem. The virus may be dried, may pass the winter in the soil, and 
an alcoholic extract may be dried at 40° 0. without losing its infective 
power; but it is quickly destroyed by boiling. In the milder forms of 
the disease, the virus chiefly attacks the chlorophyll granules, but in 
the more severe cases the whole of the protoplasm is affected. In the 
mild type of the disease, the leaves in the earlier stages seem spotted 
with dark-green patches, which later become brown or orange-brown. 
In severe attacks, especially as a result of artificial infection, the leaves 
become malformed and monstrous. In some of the experiments the 
absence of chlorophyll was noted, and this was found to be due to the 
association of Bacillus agglomerans with the virus. 
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' The author believes that a number of diseases of hitherto unex¬ 
plained origin are due to this cause. Among them he mentions peach 
yellows and peach rosette. 

Culture experiments with hetercecions rust fungi, H. Klebahn 
(Ztsehr. PflanzenlcranK, 9 (1899), Nos, 2, pp. 88-99;. 3, pp. 187-160, figs A ).—' 
Studies are given of the species of Melampsora, which infest various 
willows and Populus. A list is given of the lieterceoious species, 
together with their recidial, uredo, and teleutospore hosts; and notes 
are given of rusts occurring on Oarex and Kibes 5 on Phalaris and 
Arum; on the specialization of Puccinia smilacearuni digrapMdis; on 
P. orcliideanm phalaridisj on P. molinice; on P. cari-bistortcej P. poly- 
gouty and on Phragmidium subcorticum . 

Diseased iris bulbs, G. Massee ( Card . Citron3 . ser25 (1899), No . 
652\ p. 412, fig. I).—The author reports having received from two widely 
separated localities iris bulbs which were attacked by a fungus. The 
parasite forms black patches 0:1 the surface of the bulb. These at 
first are small in size and few in number, but increase until finally the 
bulb presents a charred appearance. The fungus at first is quite super¬ 
ficial, but later the mycelium penetrates the tissues of the bulb, caus¬ 
ing its decay. 

If the attack is only superficial, soaking the bulbs for 1 hour in a 
solution of 1 part of formalin to 400 parts of water will destroy the 
fungus without injuring the bulbs. Where badly attacked, all bulbs 
should be burned. 

The fungus causing this disease is said to be Mystrosporim aductnm, 
n. sp. A technical description is given of the fungus, which is nearly 
related to a similar parasite of cultivated onions. The latter fungus 
(If. alliorum) differs in having smaller and minutely wanted spores. 

Botrytis cinerea as a hothouse pest, J. Beauverxe ( Gompt. Bend, 
Acad . 8cu Paris, 128 (1899), Nos . 13, pp. 846-849 ; 20, pp. 1251-1253 ).— 
Under the name a Toile ?? the author describes a disease which has long 
been known to horticulturists as causing considerable destruction to 
seeds, seedlings, and cuttings in hothouses. The attacks are made by 
the mycelium of a sterile fungus which is scattered through the soil 
penetrating to some depth. The identity of the fungus has been a 
source of some discussion, and the author reports a series of experi¬ 
ments with Botrytis cinerea cultivated on carrots in a saturated atmos¬ 
phere at a temperature of about 33° G. After cultivating this fungus 
for some time under the conditions in which the previously mentioned 
disease is known to occur, the author claims to have induced a disease 
corresponding exactly with that produced in the ordinary way. 

The conidial form of the saprophyte became transformed into a sterile 
parasite and retained this form with considerable tenacity. The con¬ 
ditions favorable for the development of the sterile form are a high 
temperature, 30° C. or more, a humidity approaching saturation, a soil 
, of mediocre fertility, and a confined atmosphere. These conditions are 
most frequently met in propagating hothouses. 
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As means for preventing the attacks of this fungus the author cites 
experiments conducted in greenhouses at Luxemburg during the past 
6 years, in which the soil was sterilized by heating with good results. 
Applications of a solution of copper sulphate and ammonia, it. is 
thought, would also destroy the fungus in the soil. 

Parasitic fungi, G. Lagerheim (Bihang Sven ska Yeiensk. Akad . Handl ., 24 (1898), 
No. 4, pp. 32, pis. 3; abs. in Jour . Roy. Micros. Soc. [ London ], 1899, No. 4 S p. 430 ).—* 
The occurrence of 2 new species of parasitic fungi is reported, namely, Mmpusa 
phalangicida on a Phalangid, as yet the only species discovered parasitic on other 
animals than insects; and Iota lasioboli, parasitic on Lasiobolns erpdnus, this being 
the first known example of a basidiomycete parasitic on a discomycete. The author 
also reports the occurrence of Physoderma leproides parasitic on alfalfa in Ecuador. 

A partial list of the parasitic fungi of Vermont, W. A. Orton ( Contrib. Boi. Ver¬ 
mont, No 3, pp. 31). —Reprinted from Vermont Station Report for 1898 (see p. 355). 

Fungi of Colorado,Wyoming, and Nebraska, H. Hume { Proc . Davenport Acad. 
Sci, 7 (1899), pp. 346-357, pi. 1). —Notes are given on collections made in these States 
during 1895-97, and Puccinia crandaUii on the leaves and sheaths of Festuca Jcingii, 
and Microstroma americanorum on leaves of Cnicits americanus are described as new 
by Pammel and Hume. 

Notes oilplant enemies, K. Sa j6(IIUis. Landw. Ztg ., 19 (1899), No. 37 , pp, 383-385) . — 
The author popularly describes a number of fungus diseases of cultivated plants 
and gives notes on injuries due to insects, worms, etc. Some relations between soils 
and diseases are pointed out. 

The destruction of the smuts of cereal grains and the prevention of potato 
scab, li. L. Bglley (North Dakota Sla. Bui. 37, pp. 363-379 , figs . 3). —This bulletin 
is intended to give a short statement of the diseases in question, outline the investi¬ 
gations of the station previously published, give statements of some of the results 
obtained in an attempt at prevention of disease, discuss methods of investigation, 
and suggest means for prevention. No new experimental data are introduced, most 
of the information being drawn from Bulletins 1, 19, and 27 of the station (E, S. R., 
2, p. 740; 7, p.39; 9, p,143). 

The rusts of our grain fields, O. Lugger (Farm Student's Rev., 4 (1899), Nos. 9, pp. 
138-140, figs. 3; 10, pp. 154,155, figs. 6). —Popular descriptions of the life history of 
cereal rusts. 

Investigations on cereal rusts, Pommer ( Braunschw. Landw. Ztg., 67 (1899), No. 
36, p. 131 ).—Notes the prospective study of the subject of cereal rusts. 

Rusts and similar diseases of cereals (Braunschw. Landw. Ztg., 67 (1899), No. 36, 
pp. 131,133).— Brief notes on the causes of a number of diseases of cereals and the 
amount of injury done to the crops. 

The rusts and smuts of cereals, G. Lafosse (Rev. Sci. [Paris], 4, serIt (1899), 
No. 16, pp. 493-438). —A resume of the present state of information of the rusts and 
smuts of cereals. 

The smuts of cereals and their prevention, TancriS (Landw. Wchnhh Schleswig- 
Holstein, 49 (1899), No. 29, pp . 540-544). —Notes are given on TJstilago carlo, U. des¬ 
truens, U. maydis, Tilletia caries, T. Icevis, and Urocystls occulta, and recommends 
soaking seed grain in copper sulphate solutions as a preventive measure for most of 
the fungi. 

Wheat smut, its cause and means for prevention (Bol. Soc. Agr. Mexicana, 33 
(1899), No.32,pp. 636-638).— Describes Tilletia caries and recommends treating seed 
with copper sulphate solutions prior to sowing. 

Influence of soaking cereals in copper sulphate solutions on germination, K. 
Kittlausz (Fiihling’s Landw. Ztg., 48 (1899), Nos. 15, pp. 572-586; 16,pp. 605-616).— The 
effect on the germination of soaking rye, oats, barley, and wheat in different 
strengths of solution and for different lengths of time is shown. 
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Fungus diseases of grapes, A. A. Yachevsky (St. Petersburg; Min. Ayr. and Imp. 
Domains; Dept. Agr., 1S99, pp. S3, pis. 5, figs. IS; rev. in Selsk. Khoz. i Lyesov194 (1899), 
July, p. ISO). —Notes are given oil a number of the more destructive parasitic diseases 
of the grape. The life histories of the fungi are described and suggestions given for 
combating their attacks. 

Report on the inspection of the Trans-Caspian Province and Turkestan vine¬ 
yards in 1898 (Selsk. Khoz. i Lyesov., 194 (1899), July, pp. 55-58). —Notes are given on 
a number of well-known fungi that were observed on the grapevines, and mention 
is made of several other species which are thought to be new to science. No descrip¬ 
tions are given of the latter. 

Brunissure and its causes, V. Ducomet (Prog. Agr. et JAt. (ltd. EEsi), 20 (1899), 
No. S3, pp. 198-204). —It is claimed that as a rule hrunissure is not of parasitic origin 
but is due to unfavorable soil and weather conditions. It may sometimes be caused 
by fungi, but rarely. 

Report of investigations on black rot in 1898, A. Prunet (Prog. Agr. et Pit. (Ed. 
LEsl), 20 (1899), No. 80, pp. 108-119, figs. 8). —In continuation of investigations 
begun in 1897 (E. S. R., 9, p, 959) the author has studied the most advantageous times 
for the application of fungicides, and the previous observations are confirmed. 

On the use of copper sulphate for combating grape Peronospora, C4. Curoni 
(Extr. from Sup. Bol. Soe . Agr., 1899, Apr. 15). —An address before the Italian*Agri¬ 
cultural Society. 

A new remedy for combating grape mildew, J. Dufour ( Chron. Agr. Gant. 
Fail'd, 12 (1899), No. 13, pp. 304-306). —A mixture of black soap 1 kg., potassium sul- 
phi d 500 gra,, and water 100 liters is recommended. 

A core rot and blackening of horse-radish, P. Sorauer (Ztschr. Pflanzenkrank 
9 (1899), No. 3, pp. 132-137, pi. 1). —A description is given of a disease of horse-radish 
in which the central cylinder of the root is blackened and a sort of gunsmosis 
produced. 

The mosaic disease of tobacco, R. France (Kiserletiigyi Kozlemenyek, 2 (1899), 
No. 4, pp. 198-204 , pi8. 2). —Notes are given on the causes of the mosaic disease of 
tobacco and the anatomical changes produced by it. Among the causes discussed 
are insects, fungi, and bacteria, the author believing the disease to be due to the 
latter cause. 

Leaf spot of the olive, V. Peg lion (Separate from Bol. Soc, Agr., 1899, pp. 7). — 
Notes are given of the leaf spot of olives, which is said to be due to Cycloeonium 
oleaginmn. 

Coffee disease in Nicaragua, G. Massee (Bui. Boy . Bot. Gard. Trinidad, 3 (1899), 
No. 20, p. 182). —The author identities as Stilbum flavidum the fungus which seriously 
attacks coffee leaves in Nicaragua, and recommends spraying with Bordeaux mixture 
and burning diseased foliage as preventive agencies to he adopted. 

The cacao pod disease (Bui. Boy. Bot. Gard. Trinidad, 8 (1899), No. 20, pp. 183- 
185, fig. 1). —This disease, which was previously noted (E. S. R., 11, p. 166), is said 
to be due to attacks of Phytophthora, omnivora. Associated with it is another, Nectria 
bavin, described as a» new species by Massee. The relationship between the two 
fungi is as yet unknown. The disease is said to cause a depreciation of fully 25 per, 
cent in the fermented and dried beans. 

' Some climatic and fungus diseases of the chestnut, G. H. Powell (Amer. 
Gard., 20 (1899), No. 242, p. 559, figs. 2 ).—Notes are given of a body blight, of chest¬ 
nut trunks, a disease of leaves due to some undetermined fungus, sun scald, etc. 


EI'TOMOLOCjY. 

: Some insects injurious to garden and orchard, crops, E. H. 

Oiiittenbrn (Z7. 8. Dept Agr n Division of Entomology Bui 19, n. ser n 
89 f figs . 20).—The squash ladybird (Epilaclim borealis ); its literature 
—The article contains an account of the appearance and' 
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distribution of this herbivorous ladybird. Its food plants are pumpkin, 
cantaloupe, watermelon, cucumber, prickly cucumber ( Echlnocystis 
lobata ), and the one-seeded bur cucumber (8 icy os angulatm ). The larva 
lias the habit of marking out circular patches on the leaves, within 
which it feeds. The eggs hatch in 7 days, the larvae mature in 16 days, 
and the pupal period extends over 6 days, giving a total of 29 days, 
from egg to beetle* The evidence goes to show that the species is 
single brooded. Among its natural enemies are mentioned Podisus 
spinosus and Muphorocera claripennis. The beetle can be controlled by 
application of arsenites or by hand picking of the adults and egg 
masses. 

The history of the common squash bug ( Anasa tristis ).—The author has 
discovered a fifth immature stage in this species, making five distinct 
stages beside the egg and the' adult. Technical descriptions are given 
of the egg and the five immature stages, as well as the adult. The life 
cycle from the egg to the adult requires 4 weeks, or in some cases from 
32 to 34 days. The insect is considered as single brooded. Among its 
enemies are numbered toads, lizards ( Sceloporus widulatns ). Two egg 
parasites are mentioned, Eadronotus anasce and * Ooencyrtus anasa 3 . 
This species has pushed north as far as Orono, Me. Young plants 
may be protected with covers or by means of repellents, such as land 
plaster or gypsum saturated with kerosene or turpentine. The vines 
should be gathered and burned as soon as the crop is harvested. 

The horned squash bug (Anasa armigera ).—A detailed description of 
this species is given, so as to distinguish it from the last-named species. 
It has five immature stages. The minimum period of the entire life 
cycle is 32 days. The egg masses are smaller than those of A . tristis , 
numbering not more than 20. There is but a single generation 
annually. This insect probably has the same natural enemies as has 
A . tristis . A few late squashes may be set out as a trap crop, and 
these may then be sprayed for the destruction of the squash bugs 
which will have gathered upon them. 

Some observations in the life history of the $quasJi*vinc borer (Melittia 
satyriniformis) .—A technical description of the egg is given for the first 
time. The author describes also the larva and its different stages, as 
well as cocoon, chrysalis, and moth. The species is partially double 
brooded in the District of Columbia, normally two brooded in the Gulf 
States, and single brooded in the North. The remedies which are 
found to have most value are harrowing of infested fields late in the 
fall and plowing deeply in spring, or the reversal of this process, to 
prevent the moths from issuing. Dead vines and old plants should be 
destroyed as soon as the crop is harvested. 

Notes on the pielde worm (Margaronia nitidalis ).—This insect was 
observed to eat holes in inuskinelons and cantaloupes and .related 
plants. A larva transformed to a chrysalis on October 5 issued as an 
adult on the 25th of the same month, thus requiring. 20 days for the 
chrysalis condition. The lame seem to feed first upon the leaves, and 
later to bor© into the leafstalks. 
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The melon caterpillar (Margaronia hyatinala ).—Tills Insect was.taken 
in the District of Columbia for the first time in the tail of last year. 
It is reported from all the Gulf States and from, the District of Colum¬ 
bia to Texas, as well as in Columbus, Ohio, Buffalo, hi. Y., and Hamil¬ 
ton, Canada. While the larvle are feeding upon the foliage or upon 
the outside of the stem, they may be readily destroyed by the use of 
Paris green. 

The northern leaf-footed plant hug (Leptoglossns oppositus ),—This 
insect resembles in its habits the squash bug. It has been reported as 
injurious from Tennallytown, D. C., and from Keedysville, Md. 

The handed leaf-footed plant hug (Leptoglossus phyllopus ).—This insect 
is reported as injuring oranges, as well as the strawberry, peach, plum, 
currant, eggplant, and cotton bolls. Its normal food plant is the yel¬ 
low thistle (Garduus spinosisshnus). Its distribution includes the entire 
Gulf region, as well as Arizona, Missouri, and the Indian Territory. 
Both of these plant bugs may be hand picked or captured in inverted 
umbrellas or in bags saturated with kerosene. The yellow thistle may 
be planted about the garden as a trap crop. 

Notes on the striped cucumber beetle (Diahrotica vittata ).—A technical 
description of the egg is given for the first time. As deterrents are 
mentioned sulphur, plaster, and ashes dusted upon the leaves. Paris 
green is also effective when the insects are on the surface of the 
leaf. Kerosene emulsion and pyrethrum have also been used with good 
success. The wild cucumber (Echinocystis lohata) could be planted as 
a trap crop. 

A new ivehivorm enemy of the cabbage and other cruciferous plants (Mel- 
lula undalis ).-—The species is recorded as injuring cabbage, turnips, 
beets, etc. The moth is reported as lading its eggs in the heart of the 
cabbage and other vegetables, and the larvse are said to twist the leaves 
so as to inclose themselves. The insect is a European importation. 
A technical description is given of the inotli, larva, and pupa. It is now 
distributed in the Lower Austral region and will probably extend into 
the Upper Austral. A taelxina fly (Exorista piste) has been reared from 
the caterpillar of this insect as well as the lelmeumonid fly {Limneria 
tibiator ). Paris green applied as a spray in the proportion of 1 lb. to 150 
gal. of water should be effective in the destruction of this web worm. 

Notes on the garden flea hopper (Haltmis uhleri ).—The species is re¬ 
ported as injurious to smilax, late potatoes, tomatoes, beans, peas, and 
cowpeas, and especially to beans. A large number of native weeds and 
plants are also frequented by this insect and serve as its food plants. 
The author gives a description of the insect in several stages, and calls 
attention to deficiencies in our knowledge of its life history. Kero¬ 
sene emulsion sprayed directly upon the insects is effective in their 
destruction. 

The imbricated snout beetle (Epicwrns imbricatus )*—This beetle is 
recorded as injuring strawberry plants, eating the leaves and afterwards 
. A careful description of the insect in its various stages 
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is added, ’An individual beetle Tinder observation lived, as the author 
states, “an active life of 57 days in addition to the time before and 
during hibernation. In this time she deposited eggs almost daily. It 
will be seen by the above figures that a total of 540 eggs were laid in 
this time, .and it is probable that the entire quota might reach as high 
as 600.” Arsenicals applied either dry or as a spray at a rate of 1 lb. 
to 100 gal of water are effective remedies against this beetle. 

The brown fruit chafer (Euphoria inda). —The insect is described in 
all of its stages from egg to adult and a record is given of its egg-laying 
habits. Regarding the larval condition, the author reports experiments 
which show conclusively that the larva is not injurious, its food being 
confined to decaying vegetation and manure. Egg-laying begins about 
the first of May. The eggs hatch in about 11 days and the life cycle 
from the deposition of the egg to maturity of the beetle is about 12 
■weeks. The author believes that the reports of injuries by the adult 
beetle are considerably exaggerated. The beetle is recorded as injuri¬ 
ous to peaches, apples, tomatoes, cotton bolls, and various fruits. Among 
its'natural enemies is the Typhia ornata. The beetles may be readily 
captured by jarring into bags or nets. 

Brief notes on the May beetle (Laehnosterna areuata), —Technical 
descriptions are given of the egg, larva, pupa, and adult. Bearing 
experiments gave a total life period of 2 years and 51 days from the 
egg-laying until the issuance of the adult beetle. The beetles are 
recorded as particularly injurious to sugar maple, having gouged out 
portions of the leaves and even cutting off the leaves from the trees. 
As parasites of the white grub are mentioned Ophion Mfoveolatum , 
Pelevinas polyturator , Cryptomeigenia theutis , Microphthalmia disjuneta. 
JDrasterius deg mis and TetramOrium ewspitum are reported as preying 
on the white grubs. Bisulphid of carbon and bran-arsenic mash are 
considered the most effective remedies. 

The spinach flea-beetle (Disonycha xanthomehcna). —This insect is 
recorded as living upon the common chick weed (Stellaria media). 
Careful descriptions are given of the egg and the larva. Its only 
natural enemy so far known is Hypostena barbata. The arsenifees are 
the best remedies against this insect. 

The tobacco flea-beetle (Epitrix parmda). —The author gives an account 
of recent injuries by this insect. The full life cycle is reported as 
requiring 28 days. The food plants of this insect belong to the Sola- 
irarn family. 

Tfie eagplant flea-beetle (Epitrix faseula). —A description of the egg is 
given for the first time. The insect is reported as attacking the leaves 
of the eggplant. It is said to infest also the strawberry and potato. 
Its distribution is from. New Jersey to Georgia, and across the continent. 

The cue-umber flea-beetle (Epitrix eucumeris ).—This beetle is recorded 
as destructive to tomatoes. Its food plants all belong to the order 
Solanaeem. As remedies pyrethrum and Paris green are mentioned as 
well as the growing of trap crops of jiroson weed. 
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The cherry-leaf beetle (Gakrucella eavicollis). —This beetle is recorded 
as eating boles in the leaves of cherry trees and as damaging the 
foliage of peach trees. A description is given of the adult beetle and 
of the larva and egg. An arsenical spray will be found to be an 
efficient remedy. 

The plum-leaf beetle (. Nodonota tristis ).—This beetle was noticed feed¬ 
ing upon plum trees, peach, apple, cherry, and choke-cherry. Eggs 
were deposited side by side in a fold of the leaf in irregular rows. 

The rose-leaf beetle (Nodonotapimcticollis). —This beetle is recorded as 
injurious to roses and ornamental willows. Eggs were deposited in the 
same manner as* in N tristis . A beetle was found upon which was a 
larval mite Nnpalpus echinatus . As these beetles do not fly readily, 
they may be captured by jarring them into inverted umbrellas, or other 
similar appliances, saturated with kerosene. 

The fruit-tree 'baric beetle (Seolytus rugulosus). —This beetle is recorded 
as attacking mountain ash and Juneberry. Kerosene rubbed upon the 
trunk and large branches of trees infested with this beetle proved an 
efficient remedy in destroying the beetles and did not injure the trees. 

The banded hickory borer (Chion cinctus). —This insect was found at 
work in the branches of plum trees at Colonial Beach, Ya. 

The grape-cane borer (Amphicerus bieaudatus). —This beetle is recorded 
as injuring ash-wood lumber and is also recorded as having attacked 
living green ask ( Fraximis viridis). 

The eye-spotted apple-twig borer (Oberea ocellaia ).—This species is 
reported from Boerne, Tex,, as being found in large numbers in the 
tips of branches of peach and plum trees. The beetle is said to attack 
the pear tree also and poison sumac. 

Notes on insect pests from the entomological section* Indian 
Museum, E. Barlow ( Indian Mus. Notes, 4 (1899), No. 3, pp. 118-142). — 
The notes include a number of studies and experiments with tea pests, 
insects destructive to cereals, forest insects, fruit-tree insects, as well 
as remarks on the value of certain insecticides. The use of arsenic is 
recorded as being very effective in the destruction of locusts. It was 
applied as follows: 

/‘Tako 1 lb. arsenic* 1 lb. caustic soda. Take 4 gal. of water, bring to boiling 
point* add the caustic soda; when dissolved, add the arsenic, stir well and boil for 
a few minutes,■ care being taken not to inhale the fumes. Keep this mixture under 
loci and ley.":; Tale as required half a gallon of this mixture and add 4 gal. of hot 
or cold wafer and 10 lbs. of brown sugar. Dip bagass, grass, or meali© stalks in this 
liquor and place along roads, in canefields, or anywhere about grass or low-growing 
crops, or splash with a whitewash brush onto anything which the locusts may he 
observed to have a taste for.; Locusts will come from a hundred yards'or more,' 
attracted by the smell of the sugar. They eat and die, and are eaten by other 
loo lists A 

Experiments were tried in storing cereals in pits to prevent the 
attacks of weevils. Only partial success is recorded, many of the pits 
having proved too moist for the grain. In some pits charcoal was 
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placed in the bottom, and in others quicklime, care being taken to pre¬ 
vent the contact of the grain with the lime. The weevils were thereby 
prevented from doing injury to the grain. 

The tarnished plant bug, J. M. Stedman (Missouri Sia . Bui. 47,pp. 
77-87) figs . 3 ).—This insect is said to be practically free from the 
attacks of all predaceous and parasitic insects. The pest attacks 
nearly all garden and field crops, as well as a large variety of unculti¬ 
vated plants. Its depredations are perhaps most seriously felt by the 
nurserymen and fruit growers, since it attacks the young developing 
fruit buds of nearly all kinds. When the young buds are punctured 
and the sap sucked out by these insects, the buds turn "black and die, 
or fall oft*. The result is a serious check on the growth of the plant. 

The peach, pear, and apple are reported as suffering most severely, 
but the plum, quince, and cherry are also seriously injured. Small 
fruits suffer badly, the grape, raspberry, currant, blackberry, goose¬ 
berry, and strawberry receiving most injury. The author believes that 
the chief cause of the buttoning of strawberries is the attack of this 
bug. Experiments with insecticides showed that those portions of the 
strawberry field which were best protected from the attacks of this 
insect exhibited the least buttoning. 

The author describes the 4 immature and adult stages of the insect. 
On account of the great variety of food plants, it is especially difficult 
to control by insecticides. The burning of rubbish along fences and 
fields late in the fall is suggested as a palliative remedy. Good success 
is reported from the use of a large butterfly net in sweeping small fruit 
trees and bushes in the early morning before the bugs have become 
active. On larger trees kerosene emulsion was used with good results. 
If the force pump with kerosene attachment is used, it should be set 
so as to discharge a spray of 8 per cent kerosene. The emulsion 
should be applied early in the morning while the bugs are stupid. In 
the case of strawberries the kerosene emulsion can not be used, for the 
reason that the strawberries would thus be tainted. Pyrethrum is the 
best remedy in this case. It may be used dry mixed with four times 
its weight of common wheat flour, and applied in the early morning 
while the dew is on, or as a spray in the proportion of 1 lb. of pyreth¬ 
rum for every 15 gal. of water. A remedy known as rose-leaf insecti¬ 
cide, a patent preparation of tobacco, was tried with good success. 

The grape-berry moth (Folychrosis (Budemis) botrana), G. del 
Guercig (Nuove Helm. R. Stas . Ent Agr., 1 . sew, 1899, Ao. l,pp. 117- 
193, figs. 28 ).—This article gives a rather exhaustive account of the 
grape-berry moth, including a discussion of the egg, larva, chrysalis, 
moth, and the habits and metamorphosis of the species.. Besides the 
grape, the insect is found upon Lyriodendron tuMpifera, Rosmarinus 
officinalis , and Daphne gnidium. The author discusses the nature and 
extent of damages done by this insect, as well as climatic and other 
conditions which are favorable or unfavorable to its development. The 
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parasitic and predaceous insects which are the enemies of the grape- 
berry moth are discussed and figured. Two fungus parasites are found 
upon the insect in question, Botrytis bassiana and Tsar I a fa rinosa. 

Numerous experiments were conducted in the destruction of the 
insect in all its stages, and formulas are given for making various emul¬ 
sions of alcohol, soap, benzin, and pyrethrum. There are three broods 
of larvae from the last of April until the end of October. One brood is 
found upon the flower buds and flowers, one in the small and medium- 
size grapes, and the third in the mature or nearly mature grapes. The 
first brood pupate in the margin of the leaves, the second among the 
desiccated grapes, and the the third under the bark of the stems. These 
last pupae pass the winter as such. The insect does not hibernate in 
the egg or larval condition. The author recommends especially the 
spraying of the infested flowers by the use of an alcoholic emulsion 
of soap with benzin and pyrethrum. It is also recommended that the 
.larvae or chrysalids should be destroyed in the grapes, and that when 
the infestation is unusually bad, the grapes should be gathered earlier 
than usual. The hibernating chrysalids may also be easily destroyed. 
The choice of methods of destruction by mechanical means or manual 
labor, or by application of insecticides, will depend upon the price of 
insecticides and manual labor in the particular locality. 

Emergency report on tent caterpillars, M. Y. Slingeeland 
(Yew York Cornell St a. BuL 170 , pp. 553-564) jigs, 4). —This bulletin con¬ 
tains a brief account of the appearance and habits of the apple tent 
caterpillar and forest tent caterpillar. The different stages of the 
insect are figured. The remedies recommended against the apple tent 
caterpillar are the destruction of the tents upon wild-cherry trees, the 
collection of the egg masses by school children, and spraying with 
Bordeaux mixture to which Paris green has been added in the propor¬ 
tion of 1 lb. to 150 gal. of Bordeaux mixture. 

The remedies which are suggested to be used against the forest tent 
caterpillars are the destruction of the egg masses and jarring the 
caterpillars from the trees after the trees have been banded with tarred 
paper or otherwise, so that the caterpillars can not climb the trees 
again. 

Legislation against crop pests—dangerous pests prescribed 
by the board with remedial suggestions, W. M. Scott ( Georgia 
State B(L But. BuL l 7 pp* 32, figs. 7 ),—This bulletin contains, a copy of 
amendments to the State law regulating the department of horticulture, 
State entomologist, and fruit tree and nursery inspection. It also gives 
a list of the rules adopted by the board of entomology for the guid¬ 
ance of the State entomologist in the enforcement of the act of the 
general assembly of Georgia. 

The list of dangerously injurious pests as adopted by the board is as 
follows: San Jose scale, new peach scale (Biaspis amygdaU) 7 cabbage 
webworm (Hellula undalis), black knot, peach yellows, peach and plum 
rosette, and mistletoe. 
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Concerning* the San Jos6 scale, the author gives an account of its 
appearance and the method of its attacks. Its food plants are listed 
and it is reported from 30 comities of the State. The ordinary fumiga¬ 
tion with hydrocyanic-acid gas, mechanical mixtures of kerosene and 
water, and of whale-oil soap are described. The author relates that 
the San Jose scale suffered severely and a large percentage was destroyed 
by low temperature during February. The temperature was from —4 
to —8° F», and it was noted that the San Jose scale suffered much 
more severely than the Forbes scale. 

The new peach scale is figured and described and the usual remedies 
recommended. There are said to be from 3 to 4 broods from the eggs 
in Georgia. At the time of the appearance of any brood, the author 
recommends the application of a 10 per cent kerosene wash or whale- 
oil soap at the rate of 1 lb. to 4 gal. of water. This scale is reported 
to have been almost annihilated by the February freeze. 

The cabbage webworm (RelluJa imdalis) is reported as being one of 
the most destructive enemies to cultivated crucifene, some gardeners 
having found it almost impossible to raise turnips, cabbages, radishes, 
or other cruciferous vegetables with any profit on account of the destruc¬ 
tiveness of this insect. The insect is described in all of its stages, and 
an account is given of its life history and habits. The moth deposits 
the eggs singly. Each moth lays from 20 to 30 eggs. The eggs 
hatch within 2 to 3 days, and the young larvm spin a slight web and 
roll the leaves partially together as a means of protection. As the 
larvm become older, they spin a bag in which they are rather effectively 
concealed. In the laboratory the larv;e require from 20 to 25 days to 
develop. The cocoons are formed on the leaf of the plant or beneath 
the sand. The pupal stage lasts from 10 to 12 days. The moths fly in 
the evening after sunset and deposit their eggs on the under surface of 
the leaves. The complete life cycle of the insect is less than 0 weeks, 
and the author believes that there are 3 broods annually in the State. 
While the author has not experimented extensively with remedies, he 
believes that Paris green sprayed upon the plants in a judicious man¬ 
ner will be effective in checking the attacks of this insect. The use of 
lantern traps is also recommended, and the burning of all trash,, as 
weeds and cabbage stalks, during the winter. 

The author gives notes of a biological and economic nature on black 
knot, peach yellows, and peach’ and plum rosette, with suggestions of 
the usual remedies. 

For checking the attacks of mistletoe, it is recommended that small 
twigs which are attacked by the plant should be removed' and burned 
and that the mistletoe should be dug out of larger branches which it 
infests during the winter. 

Apiculture by simple methods, R. Hommell ( V Apiculture par les metkodes sim¬ 
ples. Pp. 338 , pis. 6, figs. 103; abs. in Jour. Agr. Prat., 1899 , II, Ho. 36, p. Sol). — 
This work contains chapters on the biology of bees, honey, honey plants, the growth 
of colonies, swarming, management of bees, their diseases and, statistics. The main 
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purpose of tlie book, as the author states, is to outline methods of be© culture which 
are so simple as to appeal to every one. 

Foul brood (Rev, Internal. ApicnU., 21 (1899), No. 8, pp. 153-163). —A discussion 
by a nuiBheirof authors of various remedies and methods to he adopted in combat • 
ing this disease. 

Experiments in bee keeping, 0. K. Peck ( Vermont Sta. llpt. 1898 , pp. 807-309 ).— 
An experiment was tried in moving queens during the honey flow. The swarms thus 
treated were so disturbed that they made less honey than undisturbed swarms. 
Extracted, honey was fed back to a number of swarms with results which indicate 
that the procedure is of questionable value, 

Aii undescribed parasitic disease of the silkworm, E. Verson (Un 7 Affezione 
parassitaria del Filugello non descritta ancora, XIII, Padova, 1899, pp. 11, pi, 1; sep¬ 
arate from R. Stazione Baeologica Spermentale). —The author describes an apparently 
new bacterial disease of the silkworm. The disease may not prove fatal to the 
caterpillar, but the chrysalids and adults from diseased caterpillars may he easily 
recognized by the modification of thei£ color, the adult showing a lead color. 

Beneficial insects, E. D. Sanderson (Amer. Farmer Mag., 6 (1899), No. 2, pp. 
120-124, figs. 7). —Popular notes on predaceous and parasitic insects. 

Insects—Part 11, D. Sharp (London and New Tori: Macmillan Company, 1899, pp. 
XII. -|- 626, ills.). —This part of the author’s work on insects treats of the remainder 
of the Hymenoptera, Coleoptera, Lepidoptera, Diptera, Tkysanoptera, ami Hemiptera. 
The anatomy, development, and metamorphosis of the insects are thoroughly dis¬ 
cussed in connection with each group. 

Injuries done by insects in the country, E. D. Sanderson ( Amer. Farm. Mag., 
6 [1899) 9 No. 1, pp. 8-14, figs. 9). —Popular notes on estimations of losses from the 
depredations of insects. 

Report on the entomological work, L. Zehntner ( Versing. Proefsta. Smkkerriet, 
West-Java, 1898 , pp, 80-92). —This article contains an account of the outbreaks of a 
number of injurious insects and of the work of the entomological department in 
general. 

Entomology, L. Brener (Nebraska Sta. Rpi. 1898 , pp. XXXVII-XLII). —The 
report contains brief notes on the native grasshoppers of the State, with references 
to experiments with the South American grasshopper disease, notes ou the chinch 
bug, the fall web worm, the spring canker worm, onion thrips, melon louse, and the 
San Josd scale. The latter is said not to have been found in the State thus far. 

Report of the entomological section, 0. P. Gillette (Colorado Sta, Rpi. 1898, 

■ pp. 161-185). —Three remedies were tried for the codling moth—the daily gathering 
of fallen apples, catching the larva? under bandages, and two sprayings with Paris 
green. The latter method was far the most effective, ■ Notes are given on the study 
of the native grasshoppers, scab mite of sheep, insecticide tests, and experiments in 
the apiary. 

Insect pests of 1898, M. V. Slin&erland ( Proc. West . New York Wort. Soe., 1899, 
pp. 71-77). —Notes on pear Psylla, tent caterpillars, cankerworms, and the grapevine 
flea-beetle. 

, Diseases and injuries of fruit trees, 0. Ivirchner and H. Bolts Hauser (Atlas d . 
Krankheitm n. Beschadigungen unserer landwirtschafilichen Kulturpflanzen. Series V: 
ObstMume. Stuttgart; E. Ulmer, 1899).— This part of the atlas contains 80 plates 
illustrating insect and fungus diseases of fruit trees. Brief biological notes are 
given together with suggestions of proper remedies. 

Three insect enemies of shade trees, L. O. Howard ( INS. Dept Ayr., Farmers' 
Bui. 99 } pp. 30, Jigs. 11 ).—This is,a reprint with some annotations of an article by the 
same author in the Yearbook of this Department for 1895 (E, S. R,> 8, p. 804). 

Insects and other arthropods injurious to plants, A. Dk Scabra ( Arch. Rural, 
Portugal, 4 (1899) , No.'8, pp. 130-123). —Brief notes on' Melolontha vulgaris , A gratis 
segeium, Aphis phaseoli, and A.fabtv. 
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Some prune pests, A. B. Cordley ( Oregon Bd. Hort. Rpt. 1S9S, pp. 417-432).—An 
account of the peach-tree borer, San Jose scale, and brown rot. 

The codling moth, J. R. Casey (Oregon Bd. Hort . Rpt. 1898, pp. 413-416). —A report 
on some experiments in banding trees in order to prevent injuries by this insect. 

On the destruction of hazel trees in the Crimea by Lecanhmi corni, S. Moicr- 
zetski (Selslc. Klroz. % Lyesov., 192 (1899), Feb., pp. 413-420). 

The destruction of acorns and pine seeds by Gastropacha quercus and 
methods of preventing its injuries, Altum ( Zischr. Forst u. Jagdw.,31 (1899), No. 1, 
pp, 35-44). —Recommends the destruction of the caterpillars, harrowing of places 
badly infested, rolling the ground, and the us© of Raupenleim, 

Everyday butterflies—a group of biographies, S: H. Sc udder ( Boston: Houghton % 
Mifflin A Co., 1839, pp. 391, pis. 9, figs. 47). —This volume treats of the common but¬ 
terflies of the eastern United States and Canada. The number of species about 
which observations are made is 62. The greater number of the species are figured 
and all are described in a general way, and notes are gi ven concerning the life history 
and habits, food plants, and breeding places of all of the species. 

The gray field slug (Umax agrestis), Scuimoldt ( FuhUng's Landiv. Ztg., 48 (1839), 
lS T o. 13, pp. 487-490). —The paper discusses the habits and biological relationships of 
this slug, and contains accounts of the appearance of immense numbers of the slug 
at certain seasons. Tho natural enemies which are mentioned are the moles, shrews, 
crows, starlings, and toads. 

The remedies which are suggested for fighting the slug on a large scale are all of 
the nature of an irritant upon the skin. The slug requiries moist conditions and 
when any substance comes in contact with the skin which has a strong attraction 
for waiter, the body of the slug loses moisture rapidly and is much -weakened or 
killed. The author recommends the sprinkling of salt upon the slugs. It is also 
stated that tho scattering of grains in the field where the slugs are abundant is an 
effective remedy, the grains adhering to the skin of the slugs, causing excessive 
irritation of the skin with consequent formation of large quantities of mucus. 

The hamster in Belgium, G. Staes ( Tijdschr. PlanienzieJden4 {1898), No, 6, pp. 
173-192, figs, 3). —The common hamster (Cricelus frumentarius) is described, and an 
account is given of its habits and injuries to crops. Its natural enemies are Maries 
foina, M. putorm *, and Mustda vulgaris. Poisoning by various methods and fumiga¬ 
tion are the remedies recommended for use against it. 

A revision of the germs Hydrcecia, J. B. Smith (Trans. Amer. Ent. Soc., 26 
(1899), No. 1, pp. 1-48, pis. 2). —The author describes 36 species of this genus in a 
monographic arrangement with bibliographical references to the original descrip¬ 
tions. 

Spraying for profit, H. E, Weed (Griffin, Ga.: Horticultural Publishing Co., 1899, 
pp. 72, figs. 37). —A handbook of practical information regarding tho insects and fun¬ 
gus diseases which are most common and most destructive, the various insecticides 
■which have been found most effective in controlling these pests, and the spraying 
pumps and machinery which are most convenient and suitable for this work. 

Spraying—when, how, and why, A. W. Bryant (Trans. Illinois State Sort. 
Soc., 1898, pp, 253-261). —The writer classifies insects according to their feeding 
habits, and gives directions for preparing Paris-green solutions, Bordeaux mixture, 
and kerosene emulsion. 

Insecticides and fungicides, E. E. Faville (Trans. Kansas State Sort. Soc., 23 
(1838), pp. 90-94 ).— The paper contains popular notes on spraying of fruit trees and 
garden vegetables. 

Tests with pliosphocarbid of calcium in 1898, E. Chuard (Chron. Mgr. Canton 
Vaud, 12 (1899), No. 11, pp. 243-247). —This substance holds phylloxera in check, hut 
can not be relied upon for complete extermination of these insects like bisulphid of 
carbon. 
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Tlie perfecting of the method of treatment against Cochylis ( Proy. Ayr. et Fit., 
i20 (1899), No. 27, pp. 8, 4). —Recommends the following insecticide: Water, 100 liters; 
turpentine,2 kilos; soft soap, 3 kilos. 

Experiments in cyaniding oranges, A. H. Benson- and H. Tryon ( Queensland 
Ayr. Jonr., 4 (1899), Xo. 6, pp. 450-456).— The treatments recorded in this paper were 
made against Aspidiotus ficus, Chionaspis citri, and Mytilasjns ylocerl. The results of 
the experiments were as follows: Hydrocyanic-acid gas, even in a very dilute state, 
destroyed all the scale insects in Both mature and larval conditions when they were 
confined in it for 1 hour. The greater number of the eggs were also destroyed. 

Dry rubbing of fruit to remove the scale insects injures the skin so' that the gas 
acts upon the substance of the orange and discolors it. Drops of water on the fruit 
absorb the gas and may cause discoloration. It is not necessary to use 5 fluid oz. of 
sulphuric acid and 10 fluid oz. of water to generate the gas from 1 oz, of 98 per cent 
eyanid of potassium. 

Annual report of the special committee for plant protection for 1898, Frank 
and SoR auer ( Jrb.Deut. Landw. Gesdl., Xo. 88,pp. 197). —This report contains brief 
notes and suggestions of remedies for a great variety of injurious insects, birds, mice, 
nematode worms, and rabbits. The injurious animals are arranged in lists under the 
name of the plants which they damage. 
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Beseription of a new respiration calorimeter, and experiments 
on the conservation of energy in the human body, W. O. Atwater 
and E. B. Rosa ( IT. 8. Dept Agr n Office of Experiment Stations But 63 , 
pp. 94, pis. S.fgs. 12 ).—In a previous publication (E. S. E., 0, p. 863}, that 
portion of the respiration calorimeter which had to do with the income 
and outgo of matter was described. The present bulletin describes the 
special devices which have to do with the income and outgo of energy 
and reports 2 experiments in which the balance of matter and energy 
was determined, as well as a number of check experiments in which the 
accuracy of the apparatus was tested by means of heat generated by an 
electric current and by alcohol burned inside the respiration chamber. 

The respiration chamber has 2 metal walls, one of zinc and the other 
of copper. These are protected by 3 walls of wood with air spaces 
between. The metal walls are maintained at the same temperature; 
hence no heat can pass in or out of the respiration, chamber. The heat 
given off from the body of the subject in the respiration chamber and 
that due to external muscular work performed by the man inside the 
chamber is carried off by a current of cold water which passes through 
a series of pipes inside the chamber. 

i( By regulating the temperature of this water current as it enters and also its rate 
of flow, it is possible to carry away the beat just as fast as it is generated and thus* 
maintain a constant temperature inside the chamber. The amount of the .outgoing 
water and its increase in temperature are measured, thus determining the amount of 
heat carried away. 

“In order that the heat taken up by the absorbers and carried out by the water 
current shall represent exactly the amount given off from the mans body or other¬ 
wise produced in the chamber, it is necessary to provide that there shall be no 
passage of heat through the walls, or rather, that the small quantities that may pass 
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in and out Khali exactly counterbalance each other, and that the ventilating current 
of air shall leave the chamber at the same temperature as it enters, so that it shall 
carry out neither more nor less heat than it brings in. The’ excess of water vapor in 
the air leaving the chamber over that in the air entering represents water given off 
from the body of the subject, and the heat required to vaporize it must be added to 
the heat carried off by the current of water to obtain a measure of the total heat 
given off by the subject. . . . 

“ In some of the experiments the man had as little muscular exercise as practiea- 
Ale. In these so-called rest experiments no attempt was made to measure the mus¬ 
cular work. In others, so-called work experiments, the amount of work done was 
measured by a specially devised er gome ter, consisting of a stationary bicycle, which 
was belted to a small dynamo. The electric current generated passed through an 
incandescent lamp inside the chamber, where its energy was transformed into heat. 
The strength of current and voltage was determined by instruments outside the 
calorimeter. The heat equivalent of the muscular work done was thus added to 
and measured with the heat given off from the body. The duration of the work 
and the amount of the electric current generated gave data for the computation of 
the amount of work performed." 

The special devices for regulating the temperature of the walls of 
the calorimeter, for regulating the temperature of incoming and out. 
going currents of air, and for measuring the volume and temperature 
of the current of water which passes through the absorbers in the 
respiration chamber are described in detail, as are also the methods of 
conducting experiments with men. 

The test experiments are discussed at length. 

“In the electrical tests the measurements of heat generated and found were 
practically identical, the differences between the theoretical and actual results 
averaging about 0.1 per cent—that is, about 1 part in 1,000. In the alcohol tests the 
average amounts found by actual experiment were: For carbon, 99.9 per cent; 
hydrogen, 100.6 per cent; and heat, 99.9 per cent, respectively, of the theoretical 
amounts. 

u The determinations of carbon dioxid and water made by burning large quanti¬ 
ties of alcohol in the respiration chamber agree reasonably well with each other 
and with the theoretical amounts. The variations, indeed, are not greater than are 
found in ordinary laboratory experience when alcohol is burned in the combustion 
furnace by the usual methods of organic analysis. 

“The agreement between the results given 'by the respiration calorimeter and the 
bomb calorimeter for the heat of combustion of alcohol ... is also very satis¬ 
factory when the great difference in the circumstances of the experiments is taken 
into consideration." 

In. one of the experiments with men the subject performed as little 
work as possible; in the other a considerable amount of work was per¬ 
formed. Each experiment lasted 4 days. The average daily income 
and outgo of nitrogen and carbon and the calculated gain or loss of 
protein and fat are shown in the following table: 
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Average daily income and outgo of nitrogen and carbon in rest and work experiments, with 
the estimated gain or loss of protein and of fat. 


Experiment. 

Nitrogen. 


Carbon. 


Calculated 
gain or loss. 

In 

food. 

*■ ln 
teees. 

In 

urine. 

Gain 
(+) or 
lOHS 
<-). 

In food. 

In | In 
feces. | urine. 

' [ 

In re* 
spira- 
tory 
prod¬ 
ucts. 

Gain 

(+) or 

loss 

■<->. 

Of 

pro- 

tern. 

Of 

fat. 


Gnu. 

Gms. 

Gnu. 

Gms. \ 

Gms. 

Gms. j Gms. 

Gms. 

Gms. 

Gms , 

Gms. 

Rest (No. 9).! 

\ 19.1 

1.2 

18.4 

—O.G 

261.5 

13.3 12.6 

; 223.6 

+12.0 

—3.6 

+18.2 

Work (No. 6). 

; 19.1 

1.5 

16.5 

+1.1 

336.7 

12.4 12.5 

j' 345.2 

—38.3 

+6.9 

—48.3 


The daily income and outgo of protein and energy in the 2 experi¬ 
ments is shown in the following table: 


Comparison of dailg income and outgo of protein and of energy in rest and work expert- 

men is. 


Experiment. 

Protein. 

Energy. 

Of 

food. 

Actual¬ 
ly oxi* 
dized. 

Of 

food. 

Of ma¬ 
terial 
actual¬ 
ly oxi¬ 
dized. 

Meas¬ 

ured. 

Differ¬ 

ence.' 

Rest (X ©. 9).-....j 

Gms. i 
119.4 
119.4 

Gms. 
115.0 
103.1 

Gals. 

2,275 
8,830 

Gals. 

2,354 

3,864 

Gals. 

2,310 

3,726 

Per cent. 

' +1.5 
—2.7 

W ork (No. 6}...... 



The experiments and the sources of error involved in them are dis¬ 
cussed at length, as well as the bearing of this work upon the problem 
of the conservation of energy in the animal body. 

u We would perhaps b© unwarranted in assuming that the experiments thus far 
mad© completely demonstrate the application of the law of the conservation of energy 
in the human organism. They do, however, seeru to us to be reasonably near to such 
demonstration, especially when we take into account the possible sources of error— 
chemical, physical, and physiological—which have been discussed above. 

li It is certainly safe to assume that the principle followed in the experiments is cor¬ 
rect, and that the apparatus and methods are accurate to the degree required for the 
experimental study of a large variety of the fundamental problems of biological 
chemistry and physics. Among these are the metabolism of energy and the produc¬ 
tion of heat by the body in the performance of its ordinary functions, as circulation, 
respiration, and digestion; the relations of muscular and mental work to the metab¬ 
olism of matter and energy; the demands of the body for nutriment under differ¬ 
ent conditions of work and rest; the duties performed by the different nutrients of 
food in supplying the needs of the body; and finally, the nutritive values of food 
materials and the amount and proportions best adapted to the needs of people of dif¬ 
ferent classes, with different occupations, and in different conditions, of life. That 
such inquiries maybe valuable for the study of food and nutrition in disease is 
equally apparent. Of course they are fundamentally necessary for a more thorough 
understanding of the economy of feeding domestie animals.’ 7 

The physiological effect of creatin and creatinia and their value 
as nutrients, J. W. Mallet ( TJ. S. Dept. Agr., Office of Experiment Sta¬ 
tions Bui. 66, pp. 24). —A number of experiments in which the author 
was the subject are reported on the physiological effect of creatin and 
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creatinin, the principal nitrogenous materials in meat extracts. In 
addition, methods of estimating creatin and creatinin were studied. 
The principal conclusions follow: 

“ By far the larger part of the flesh bases ingested, if not absolutely the whole, 
does not undergo metabolism with the production of urea or anything else, hut on 
the contrary is eliminated by way of the kidneys. In the case of creatinin it is 
excreted unchanged, while creatin is changed wholly or very largely into ere- 
a tin in. ... • 

“The fact of the quantitative recovery of creatin and creatinin from the urine 
evidently accords fully with the generally accepted belief that these substances can 
not serve to build up proteids, and therefore are not to be classed among tissue-form¬ 
ing food materials. 

“ On the whole, this investigation is unfavorable to the idea of the creatin of living 
muscle being the main antecedent of urea in nitrogenous metabolism. , , . 

“However this may be, and admitting that it is still an unsolved problem what 
nitrogenous substance or substances may properly be regarded as intermediate 
between muscle proteids and urea, it may fairly be regarded as established for nutri¬ 
tion investigations that the so-called flesh bases, creatin and creatinin, occurring in 
food may be entirely disregarded as sources of energy, being excreted practically 
without having undergone change. . . . 

“In the discussion of the results of analyses of meat and forms of food prepared 
from it, such as soups and the like, it is evidently wrong and misleading to confound 
together, under the head of protein or proteidmaterials, the proteids proper, capable 
of building up the nitrogenous tissues of the living body and of furnishing muscular 
energy and heat by oxidation, and these so-called flesh bases, which, taken in along 
with food, are not available for either of these important purposes. This error is 
the more serious that creatin and creatinin, containing so large a percentage of nitro¬ 
gen as they do, appear to represent and are counted as representing much more than 
their own weight of nutrient material, whereas they should he excluded altogether 
in food analyses from the nutrient material really present.” 

Food consumption under conditions of abnormal work, A, P. 
Bryant (. Dietet . and Syg . Gaz.,15 (1899), No. 7 , pp. 393-397). — From 
records of the kinds and amounts of food consumed by a professional 
bicycle rider during a six-day race, the author computes the amount of 
nutrients in the daily diet and its fuel value. These were protein 262 
gin., fat 192 gm., carbohydrates 791 gnu, and fuel value 6,100 calories. 
The amount of muscular work performed was also calculated. 

“In the dietary here described, if the weights of food consumed are correctly 
reported and the food materials were of average composition, the protein used was 
over 2| times the amount found in the average food consumption of a considerable 
number of families of working people, and the energy nearly twice as great. That 
in this case the diet was not greatly at variance with the needs of the body is indi¬ 
cated by the fact that there was hut little change in the body weight during the 
six days.” 

The nutritive value of margarin compared with butter, E. Ber- 
TARellx (Riv, Ig . e San* Fubb., 9 (1898), Nos . 14, pp. 538-545; 15 r pp.. 
570-579 ).—Three experiments with healthy men are reported in which 
the value of margarin and butter was tested when consumed as part 
of a simple mixed diet. In one experiment the value of a mixture of 
olive oil and colza oil, which is commonly used in Italy in the neighbor¬ 
hood of Turin, was also tested. The author himself was the subject of 
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oiie of the tests. He was 24 years old. The subjects of the other tests 
were 2 laboratory servants; one 27 years old, the other 32 years old. 
The coefficients of digestibility and the balance of income and outgo of 
nitrogen in the different experiments were as follows: 


Digestion experiments with mar gar in, hitter , and oil. 


Coefficients of digestibility. { Nitrogen. 



Time. 

Protein. 

Fat. 

Carbo- ! 
hydrates.; 

In food. 

In 

urine. 

In 

feces. 

Gain. 

Laboratory servant, V. G.: 
500 gra. white bread, 270 
gm.veal, 70 gm. butter, 250- 

Days. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. J 

.j 

i . . j 

Oms. 

Gnu. 

Chns. 

Oms. 

300 cc. wine. 

Laboratory servant, X\ Q-.: 
500 gra.'white bread, 250 
gin. veal, 70 gm. margarin, 

5 

81.75 

92.67 

97.25 

15.7 

9.6 

2.6 

3.5 

250-300 cc. wine.;. 

Author: 450 gm. white bread, 

5 

79.50 

93.90 

97.07 

15,7 

10 .3 

3.2 

2.2 

250 gra. meat, 70 gm. butter. 
Author: 450 gm. white bread, 
250 gm. meat, 70 gin. marga- 

6 

81.85 

94.25 

97.35 

13.5 

10 .1. 

2.5 

.9 

rin. 

Laboratory servant, F. D.: 
824 gnu white bread, 250 

6 

77.80 

93.73 

96.70 

13.5 

9. 6 I 

3.1 

.8 

gm. meat, 61.6 gm. butter... 
Laboratory servant, F. D.: 
859 gm. white bread, 250 

5 

85.32 

95.80 

j 97.38 

16.5 

| 13.2 

2.9 

1 

.4 

gm. meat, 61,6 gm, margarin 
Laboratory servant, F. X).: 
910 gm. white bread, 250 
gm. meat, 61.6 gm. olive 

5 

82.92 

95.33 

97.24 

16.9 

12 .5 

3.4 

1.0 

and colza oils.............. 

5 

83.27 

95.82 

| 97.56 

1 

17.5 

13.4 

1 

3.5 

.6 


The principal conclusions follow: When properly-prepared margarin 
differs but little from natural butter in chemical and physical proper¬ 
ties* On an average 93.5 to 96 per cent of fat was assimilated When 
margarin was consumed and 94 to 9*6 per cent when butter formed 
part of the diet. The moderate use off margarin did not cause any 
disturbance of the digestive tract. 

Uses off the cassava crop, H. E* Stockbexdg-e (Florida Sta. Bui 
' 49, pp. 20-45, ph\ 8 ).—The author discusses the value of cassava as a 
feeding stuff* and reports experiments with pigs and cattle. The fact 
is recognized that cassava is a food especially rich in carbohydrates 
and, that it should be supplemented with nitrogenous material.. The 
composition of a number of Florida feeding stuffs suitable for this pur¬ 
pose is quoted, among them being beggar-weed hay, crab-grass hay, 
crowfoot hay, Spanish moss, pindars, sand-spur hay, velvet beans, and 
■wire-grass hay. Suitable combinations of cassava with other feeding 
stuffs for horses, steers, cows, and pigs are suggested. The uses of 
cassava as a food for man are discussed and a number of receipts for 
preparing it are given. Its value for the manufacture of starch and 
glucose, is pointed out. “As a raw material for the manufacture of 
starch, 6 tons of cassava produces 2,400 lbs. of commercial starch, as 
against 1,200 lbs. obtainable from 40 bu. of corn.” According to anal- 
.yses based on samples grown on several different plats, cassava con- 
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tains 5.17 per cent water and 94.83 dry matter. The dry matter lias 
the following percentage composition (food and fertilizer constituents): 
Protein, 2.54; fat, 0.55; resins, alkaloids, etc. (ether extract), 0.34; 
amicls and sugars (alcohol extract), 16.96; crude fiber, 5.66; starch, 
72.33; ash, 2.21; potash, 0.90, and phosphoric acid, 0.24. The fertiliz¬ 
ing value of a number of by-products from cassava starch industry was 
found to be as follows: 


Fertilizing value of by-products in the manufacture of starch from cassava . 



Water. 

Volatile 

matter. 

1 Plios- 
Nitrogen.j phoric 
! acid. 

Potash. 

Wash Tvater. . 

Per cent. 
99. 64 
93.23 
89.14 
79.60 

i 

Pei’ cent. 
0.30 
6.66 
' 10.73 

18.19 

Per cent. ; Per cent. 

!.; o. 03 

Per cent. 
0.05 
.16 
.06 
1.43 

Fine cassava pulp.. 

Coarse cassava pulp.. 

Cassava-ljark residue... 

0.32 .38 

.45 | .06 

.75 j .12 


Experiments with pigs (pp. 23-28).—A test to compare cassava with 
corn, chufas, pindars, and goobers was made with 12 grade Buroe- Jersey 
pigs divided into 4 lots of 3 each. It began January 14,1896, and cov¬ 
ered 75 days. The average gain per pig was as follows: On cassava, 53 
lbs,; corn, 59 lbs.; chufas, 21 lbs.; pindars, 16 lbs.; and goobers, 19 lbs. 
The cost of food per pound of gain was 1.04 cts. on cassava (at $6 per 
ton) and 3.06 cts. on corn. With pigs at 3 cts. per pound, there was a 
profit of 1.07 cts. per pound of gain on the cassava, and a loss of 0,35 
ct. on the corn. Considering these data and the cheapness of growing 
cassava, the author concludes that “cassava properly used and fed 
must certainly be a very much more profitable crop than any other crop 
which can he converted into hogs and hog products.” 

Experiments in fattening beef on cassava (pp. 2S-31).—A test of the 
value of cassava for fattening cattle was made with 2 animals, although 
the results for only 1 are reported. This was a “common Florida 
cow of the larger class.” She was very thin at the beginning of the 
test and had received no food for some months except what she picked 
up in the woods. The test began February 19, 1899, and continued 75 
days. The cow was fed all the cassava she would consume, which 
averaged 15 lbs. per day, and 2 lbs. of cotton-seed meal. To meet 
Florida conditions, she was kept in a hummock pasture, this being 
supplemented by an occasional feeding of pea vines, velvet beans, or 
crab-grass hay. At the beginning of the test the cow weighed 450 lbs. 
The live weight at the close of the test was 726 and the dressed weight 
502 lbs. The cost of the food was estimated at $2.62, arid the profit at 
$8.42. “ Cassava proves itself a most superior beef-fattening food. The 
cost of live-weight beef produced by feeding cassava is 1.1 cts. per 
pound, and in 75 days a profit of 59.10 per cent was made by fattening 
beef upon cassava.” 

Alfalfa—feeding notes, H. M. Cottrell (Kansas Sta . But 55, pp. 
14-16 ).—In a test previously reported (F. S. E,, 11, p. 182), pigs fed dry 
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Kafir corn and alfalfa hay were compared with lots fed whole Kafir 
corn, dry Kafir-corn meal, and wet Kafir-corn meal, respectively. In 
the present article the author discusses the profits from feeding the 
alfalfa hay. 

“Valuing the alfalfa hay at $3 per ton, the average price on Kansas farms, and fat 
hogs at 3 ets. per pound live •weight, the Kafir corn fed alone brought 22.4 cts. per 
bushel, while the Kafir com fed with alfalfa hay brought 31.4 cts. per bushel after 
deducting the cost of the hay fed with it. . . . In a former experiment (E. S. 11., 
11, p. 182), pigs were pastured through the summer on alfalfa with a light feeding of 
corn. After deducting the probable gain from the corn, the gain per acre from the 
alfalfa pasture was 776 lbs. of pork. These facts indicate that to produce pork 
most cheaply the Kansas farmer must have alfalfa pasture in summer and alfalfa hay 
in winter.” 

Pasturing sheep on alfalfa, W. W. Cooke (Colorado Sta. Bui. 52^ 
pp. 1-23). —A test of the value of alfalfa pasturage for sheep is reported, 
and the experience of a number of sheep raisers in the Arkansas Val¬ 
ley is quoted. In the test at the station 11 cross-bred Shropshire- 
Merino sheep were bred to a Shropshire ram. in the fall of 1897. They 
were fed throughout the winter on alfalfa bay, with a little silage during 
a part of the time. Immediately after the lambs (11 in number) were 
dropped grain was added to the ration, and both ewes and lambs were 
turned out on an alfalfa pasture April 20. The test closed September 
6. One of the ewes and one of the lambs died from bloat. Late in 
April the 10 remaining ewes were sheared, yielding 54 lbs. of wool. 
The ewes weighed on an average 90 lbs. each at the beginning of the 
test and 103 at the close. The lambs weighed 94 lbs. The ewes were 
sold for $3.50 per head and the lambs were valued at $4 per head. It 
is calculated that the net returns from the test were $23.20. “It 
should be remembered that these are the financial results, notwith¬ 
standing the 9 per cent loss from bloat on both ewes and lambs. 7 " 

From the experience of sheep raisers in the Arkansas Valley the 
following general deductions are drawn regarding the value of alfalfa 
pasturage: 

“The average of the statements from the various individuals seems to be about 10 
ewes and their lambs to 1 acre of good alfalfa pasture, running on the land from the 
middle of April until the first of October. This would require very goad alfalfa, 
and it is probable that 8 ewes to the acre would be nearer average conditions. The 
ewes would feed on the stubble fields practically without cost during October and 
November, leaving 44 months that they would have to be hay fed. 

“A full-grown ewe will eat 5 lbs. of hay per day, or 2| tons of hay to run the 8 
ewes through the winter. If we estimate an acre to produce 4 tons of alfalfa, then 
it would require f of an acre to supply hay for the winter and 1 acre to pasture them 
during the summer. . . . For the last 4 years lambs have averaged being worth 4 
cts. a pound, live weight, on the farm the first of October. It is fair to presume that 
a person who was planning for pasturing alfalfa would have the lambs dropped in 
March; and they ought, then, to weigh 70 lbs. the first of October and be worth $2.80 
each. The ewes would need to be fed grain for 60 days, 1 lb. per day, costing in all 
40 cts. for each ewe. The ewes should shear 7 lbs. of wool each, worth at least 10 
ete. per pound. . . . 
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8< [On the basis of these suppositions] $24.80 represents the return from the land 
that ■will produce 7 tons of alfalfa, or about $3.50 per ton for cutting and feeding 
about half the alfalfa and letting the sheep harvest the other half. Out of this 
return would need to be deducted the interest on the investment and any losses 
by bloat that may occur. 

ec Whether or not any greater return for the alfalfa can be obtained in any other 
way, each farmer will need to answer for himself. It is believed that the items of 
income as given above are conservative estimates, and that profits much larger than 
this would often be obtained. 77 

The dangers from pasturing sheep on alfalfa are mentioned, and the 
precautions to be observed are enumerated. 

Raising early lambs, W. W. Cooke (Colorado Sta . Bui. 52, pp. 
24-32). —To determine -whether early lambs may be profitably raised in 
Colorado, tests extending over 3 years (1895-1898) were made. Each 
year 25 Shropshire-Merino and 25 Horned Dorset-Merino ewes were 
used. Fifteen of the Shropshire ewes were bred to Shropshire bucks 
and 10 to Dorset bucks; 15 of the Dorset ewes were bred to Dorset 
bucks and the remainder to Shropshire bucks. In the 3 years 61 Shrop¬ 
shire lambs, averaging 54 lbs, live weight and 26 lbs. dressed when 84 
days old, were sold at an average price of $3.64 per head. In the same 
time a total of 74 Horned Dorset lambs, averaging 55 lbs. live weight 
and 25 lbs. dressed when 86 days old, were sold for an average of $3.57 
per head. 

u The financial results are in favor of the Horned Dorsets. The first year they grew 
the faster, but in both the other years the Shropshires made the most weight and 
sold for the most per head. But the Dorsets produced so many more lambs as to 
more tban overbalance their slower growth. On the whole the Dorsets brought in 
$40 more than the Shropshires, or about £ of the total income. This difference is 
due entirely to the larger number of lambs reared by the Dorsets, Their record is 
practically 100 per cent, since 74 lambs were sold from 25 ewes in 3 years/ 7 

In the above experiments it was calculated that the average yearly 
income from lambs for the 50 ewes was $162.93. To this should be 
added 70 cts. per head for wool. This makes the total yearly income 
from 1 ewe $3.96. At the close of the experiments the ewes were sold 
for a little more than they cost. In the author’s opinion these returns 
compare very favorably with those which can he obtained from sheep 
pastured on the range. The data on which these calculations are based 
are discussed in detail. The experience of a number of individuals on 
raising early lambs in the Arkansas Valley is quoted. 

The chemical composition of American food materials, W. O. Atwater and 
A. P. Bryant ( V. 3. Dept. Afjr,, Office of Experiment Stations Bui. 28 (rev. ed.),pp, 87, 
jigs , 4). —In addition to historical statements regarding early American food analyses 
and a discussion of the principal constituents of food and methods of cutting car¬ 
casses of cattle, calves, sheep, and pigs, the bulletin contains the maximum, mini- 
mum, and average composition of the more important American food materials. 
These include meats of different kinds and cuts, hsh, shellfish, eggs and dairy prod¬ 
ucts, flour and cereal products, bread, vegetables, fresh and canned fruits, nuts, 
cakes, pastry, etc. The bulletin is a compilation based on over 4,000 individual 
analyses gathered from widely scattered sources. 
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Margarin products from the standpoint of hygiene and nutrition, A. Jollks 
( Oesterr . Ghent. Ziff., 2 (1899), Nos. 3, pp\ 70-72; 4, pp. 105,100; 0, pp. 157,158; S, pp. 
213-210). —This is an address reviewing the status of the subject. With reference to 
the digestibility and relative nutritive value of margarin, the author concludes that 
the matter is by no means settled. He reports a long experiment made by himself 
with a dog, which showed pure margarin to he equal in digestibility and nutritive 
value to pure natural butter. Stress is laid upon the fact that in such experiments 
pure material must he employed and the periods of observation at least 8 days. 

Extensive investigations are cited as showing that the germ content of margarin 
is less than that of pure butter. 

Paraffin as an adulterant of oleomargarine, J. F. Geisler {Jour. Amer. Chem . 
Soc., 21 {1899), No. 7, pp. 005-608, pis. 2). —The author mentions finding paraffining 
different samples collected in New York and Brooklyn, the amount of paraffin rang¬ 
ing from 5 to 11.78 per cent. The paraffin was extracted and exhibited as proof of 
the adulteration. 

* f It is pertinent to say that the object of the use of paraffin in oleomargarine is 
not to cheapen the article, but to make a more homogeneous fat mixture by prevent¬ 
ing the separation of the fats and oils, and also affect the general consistency and 
appearance of the mass and its behavior under the trier in sampling. One of these 
samples was with difficulty distinguished from butter by physical tests.” 

The author discusses the effect of consuming paraffin, concluding that “at the 
present time there are no data to warrant anyone in saying that the use of paraffin, 
as above, is harmless in its effects upon the system.” 

Wheat for alimentary pastes in Prance, J. C. Covert (77. S. Consular Rpts., 
1899, No. 226,pp. 468-470). —According to the author there is always a demand in 
France for wheats rich in gluten. These are used for the manufacture of alimentary 
pastes .such as macaroni, spaghetti, etc., and for mixing with other wheat for use 
in bread making. The desirability of giving attention to growing such wheats in 
the United States is insisted upon. 

Standard cookery book, N. Dubois and E. Bernard {La cuisine dassiqne. Paris: 
E. Dentil, 1897, ed. 17, voll f pp, LXI V+431, pis. S3; ml.2,pp . 525,pis. 68).— This is a 
very extended treatise on the subject of cookery, including methods of preparing 
and serving different foods. 

The value of alcohol as a food, R. O. Neumann {Arch. Hyg., 36 {1899), No. 1, pp. 
1-44). —A number of experiments are reported in which the author was the subject. 
The balance of income and outgo of nitrogen was determined. The author concludes 
that alcohol is a food; that is, it can replace fat and protect protein. The fact that 
alcohol has toxic properties is also insisted upon. The article contains an extended 
bibliography. 

The digestibility of margarin, R. Kayser {Ztschr. Offentl. Chem., 5 {1899), pp. 

101-103; abs. in Ztschr . Untersuch. Nahr. u. Genussmtl2 {1899), No. 9, p. 725). _ 

Summary of various investigations. 

Handbook of dietetic treatment and dietetics, E. von Leyden {Handbook der 
Erniihrungsiherapie mid Dktdtik . Leipaic: G. Thieme, 1897-98, vol. 1, pp.X~\~622; 
vol. 2, pp. VI A-825). —These volumes contain chapters on nutrition in health and 
disease by a considerable number of .specialists. 

Practical dietetics with special reference to diet in disease, W. G. Thompson 
{Xew York: D. Appleton $ Co., 1896, pp. XXII A-802).—In addition to a large amount 
of material outlie diet suited to persons suffering with different diseases, the volume 
contains much.matter on the composition, character, and uses of, different foods,and 
beverages; cooking and preservation of food, digestibility, average rations,, and 
prison and other special dietaries. 

Report of the examination of foods and feeding stuffs, Pfeiffer ( Her. Thdtig - 
keif Lmidw. Vers. Sta. Unie. Jena, 1898, pp. 5-8). —The examination of butter and of 
a, number of feeding staffs, in accordance with the regulations controlling their sal© 
:.;is; briefly reported. 
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Concentrated feeding stuffs, J. L. Hills, C. II. Jones, and B. O. White ( Vermont 
Sta. Rpt 1S9S, pp. 172-176). —Analyses are reported of cotton-seed meal, gluten meals 
and feeds, Cleveland flax meal and linseed meal, com bran, wheat bran and mid¬ 
dlings, ground com and oats, and a number of mixed feeds. The need of a law reg¬ 
ulating the inspection and sale of feeding stuffs in Vermont is pointed out. 

Division of animal physiology, Kunnemann ( Ber. Thdtigkeit Landiv. Vers. Sta. 
Univ.Jena , 1898, pp. 23, 24). —A number of foods and feeding stuffs were examined 
with a view to the detection of harmful constituents. 

The food value of fresh and ensiled maize, H. Wibbens ( Orgaan Ver. Oudleer. 
Rijks. Landbomcschool, 11 (1899), No. 131, p. 100).— Analyses are reported of fresh and 
ensiled maize. 

The nutritive value of maize and maize forage, R. Dumont {Prog. Agr. et Fit. 
{Pd. L’Est), 20 {1899), No. 21, pp. 637-640). —A general article. 

The value of maize by-products as a feeding stuff, C. Monnot {Jour. Agricole 
[Paris], 10 {1899), No. 113,pp. 151-155 ).—The value as a feeding stuff of the residue 
from maize used for the manufacture of glucose, beer, or starch is insisted upon and 
a number of feeding experiments with cattle briefly reported. 

A digestion experiment with alfalfa hay ( Kansas Sta. Press Bui. 41, folio). — 
As determined by a digestion experiment with a steer, hay made from alfalfa cut 
when in full bloom had the following coefficients of digestibility: Total digestible 
nutrients, 55.29; protein, 10.43 (albuminoids, 7.86; amids, 2.57); fat, 0.69; crude 
fiber, 15.99; and carbohydrates, 28.18 per cent. 

The nutritive value of the Calabriaan citrus fruit pomace, F. Gabbbxellt ( Siaz. 
Sper. Agr . Hal., 32 {1899), No. 2, pp. 204-308). —An analysis of pomace of citrus fruits 
is reported and its feeding value discussed. 

Investigations on the metabolism of horses at work and resting, N. Zuntz 
and O. Hagemann (Untersuch ungen iiber den Stoffwechsel des Pferdes bei Ruhe und 
Arbeit. Berlin: Paul Par eg, 1899, pp. X -f- 440, pis. 7, jig. i),—This is the publication 
in book form of an article previously noted (E. S. R., 11, p. 72). 

Contribution to the subject of metabolism with insufficient diet, F. N. 
Schultz {Arch. Physiol. [Pfliiger], 76 (1899), No. 7-8, pp. 379-410, jig. 1). —A consid¬ 
erable number of experiments with rabbits and dogs are reported. These are dis¬ 
cussed in detail. The possibility of removing fat from the animal body by partial 
tasting is also discussed at length, as well as the possibility of estimating the amount 
of fat in the body by determining the amount in a control animal. Analysis showed 
that flesh which was apparently free from fat still contained appreciable amounts 
which consisted quite largely of chol ester in. 

Horses, cattle, and sheep of Hungary ( Ecpek Magyararszdga’lJattenycszti'sehol, 
Budapest, pp. 16 A-pis. 100). —This work, which is published by authority of the 
Minister of Agriculture, consists of 100 plates of the animals exhibited at the Hun¬ 
garian Millennial Celebration in 1896 and descriptive text in Hungarian, German, 
French, and English. 

Cattle-feeding experiments, A. P. Aitken (Ann, Rpt. Distrib. Grants Agr., Educa¬ 
tion, and Research [Great Britain], 1897-9S, pp. 142-150). —Abstracted from another 
publication (E. S. R., 10, p. 984). 

The modern sheep (Kansas State Bd. Agr. Quart. Rpt. 1899, Mar. 31, pp, 1-156, pi. i, 
figs. 33), —This volume contains many articles by different authors on breeds of 
sheep, breeding, fattening, and general care of sheep, and the value of different 
feeding stuffs, and on sheep diseases. A number of experiments made by the different 
experiment stations with sheep are quoted in considerable detail. 

Raising sheep for mutton, C. F. Curtiss ( V. S. Dept. Agr., Farmers’ Bul. 96,pp. 48, 
Jigs. 18) .—The author discusses the proflfcable production of sheep for wool and 
mutton, quoting extensively from the work of the stations, especially that of the 
Iowa Station. 

Hog raising in the South, S. M. Tracy ( U. S. Dept Agr., Farmers’ But 100, pp. 
40).— A popular bulletin describing the breed! and breeding of pigs, their diseases, 
and insect enemies, with special reference to conditions in the South. The author 
concludes that the obstacles to successful pig raising in the South can be overcome 
and that this industry may be made very }>roff table. 
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Feeding tests and their methods, J. L. Hills ( Vermont Bta. Ept . 

310-340, 370-400). —Experiments on the proper length of feed¬ 
ing' periods, the relative feeding value of different rations, and the 
experimental error in feeding tests were made in continuation of the 
previous year’s work (E. S. it., 9 ? p. 877). Thirty-two cows were used 
in the tests, which lasted in all 25 weeks. In addition to hay and 
silage the following mixed feeds were employed: (1) Cotton-seed meal 
3, linseed meal 3, corn meal 4, and wheat bran 6 parts ; (2) Atlas gluten 
meal 8, corn meal 4, wheat bran 6 parts; (3) cotton-seed meal 2$, 
linseed meal 24, corn meal 5, wheat bran 6 parts ; (4) Atlas gluten meal 
10, corn meal 3, wheat bran 5 parts; and (5) corn meal 4, wheat bran 
8 parts. 

Full data for the experiments, including weights of cows, barn tem¬ 
peratures, analyses and digestible ingredients of the fodders and feeds, 
records of the individual cows and the like, are tabulated. The details 
of the investigation and the results obtained are summarized by the 
author as follows: 

i4 ' The proper length of feeding periods .—Four different grain rations were fed with 
hay and silage as roughages. The rations were so planned that a f medium 1 and 
4 wide ? ration were used with one lot of 8 cows, and two ‘ medium* rations with a 
second lot of 8 cows. Nutritive ratios averaged 1:6.1 to 1:9.8 and 1:6.4 to 1:6.9. 
The tests were thus of rations with nutritive ratios widely apart and with nutritive 
ratios closely alike. In these tests, periods 3 weeks long were as accurate measures 
of the character and extent of variations as were those lasting 4, 5, or 6 weeks, when 
the rations fed were widely apart in their nutritive ratios; hut the effect upon both 
quantity and quality of varying rations which are closely alike in their nutritive 
ratios was somewhat magnified when they were fed for but 3 or 4 weeks. Judg¬ 
ment, experience, and Individual circumstances need to be called into play in the 
choice of period length. The present and the former investigation have not settled 
the question absolutely, but may prove of use in the formation of judgment. The 
writer’s present opinion is that with a sufficient number of cows at hand and 25 
weeks before the opening of the pasture season, the 5-week period (12 days prelimi¬ 
nary, 23 days experimental) is to be preferred over those of longer or shorter dura¬ 
tion. It enables three comparisons to each cow, and apparently the results need no 
discount because of possible temporary effects. If suitable animals are few, or 
time is short, the 4-week period (10 days preliminary, 18 days experimental) will 
give results sufficiently accurate for all practical purposes, but which may need 
some discounting as regards quality changes. 

“The relative feeding value of rations of nearly equal balance. —Different rations of 
nearly equal balance were fed in two experiments to 11 cows. Nutritive ratios ran 
from 1: 6.6 to 1: 6.3 and from 1: 6.1 to 1: 6.3. 

U A unit of dry matter in the Atlas ration made 6 per cent more product than did a 
unit of dry matter in the cotton-seed-linseed ration, a reverse of last year’s result. 
The trend in individual cases, however, was generally uniform. A unit of dry mat¬ 
ter in the corn-silage ration made 10 per cent more product than did one in the corn- 
sunflower-head ration. The quality of the milk remained unaltered throughout. 
The results showed slight differences in one case, and considerable differences in the 
other case of feeding rations of equal balance. The present status of the matter 
seems indeterminate' and' further experiment is needed. 

“The relative feeding values of medium and of wide rations. —Hay, silage, mixed feed 
*, and 5 were fed to 11 cows. Nutritive ratios averaged 1:6.1 and 1:10.0..' From 
6 to IT per .cent increase in production followed the substitution of the cotton-seed- 
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linseed ration in place of the com-amhhrnn ration. The quality of the milk 
remained unchanged. 

u The relative feeding values of medium and of wide rations, the latter fed in scant 
amount. —Hay, silage, mixed feeds No. 1 and 5 were fed to 4 cows. Eight pounds of 
No. 1 and only 3 lbs. of No. 5 were fed. Nutritive ratios averaged 1: 5.9 and 1; 11.8. 
Production paralleled feeding. Lessening or increasing the dry matter eaten one- 
fourth respectively lowered or bettered production one-fourth. The milk was 
slightly poorer on the f wide-scant 7 ration, hut since the solids-not-fat as well as 
the fat were lowered no 'disproportionate' change was noted, 

u Experimental error .—Uniform rations were fed 4 cows for from 9 to 20 weeks, and 
quite uniform production resulted. A pound of dry matter made essentially the 
same amounts of milk, solids, and fat at one time as at another. It is probably 
unsafe, however, to lay stress on apparent differences in feeding values that do not 
exceed 5 per cent. 

ei Practical conclusions .—Assuming that two-thirds of the inarm rial ingredients reach 
the soil, and allowing 20 cts. per hundred for skim milk, the total and the daily net 
gains of one ration over another in butter, skim milk, and manure, expressed in 
dollars and cents, are as follows: 


Relative superiority of (liferent rations. 


Ration. 

j Days of | 
; feeding j 
! one cow. | 

Net gain. 

Daily 
net gain, 
one cow. 

Cottomseeddinseed ration vs. ration of equal parts corn and bran. 

402 I 

$12.46 

; cts. 
3.10 

Atlas ration vs. cottou-seed-linwecd ration. 

474 ! 

14.22 

3.00 

Cotton-seed-linsced ration vs. ration of 2 parts corn 1 part bran. 

j ns 1 

2.58 

2.24 

Coiton-seed-linseed ration vs. ration of 2 parts corn 1 part bran (the 
latter fed in scant quantities)... 

1 

92 

] 

4.13 

4.49 


■“The Atlas ration proved superior and furnished the cheapest protein, the cotton¬ 
seed-linseed ration ranking second. The gain in the last experiment was entirely 
in skim milk and manure. The scantily fed cows lost flesh. 

“The addition of sunflower heads to corn silage injured it and lowered production." 

Record of the station herd for 1896-97, J. L. Hills (Vermont 
Sta . "Rpt* 1808, fp. 355-365 ).—The record of 29 cows from November 1, 
1896, to October 31,1897, is given and compared with previous records 
of the station herd. The record of 20 of the cows belonging to the 
herd for 3 years and of 27 for 2 years is summarized in the following 
table: 

Aver aye record of 80 cows for 3 years and 87 cows for 8 years . 



Yield of 
milk. 

Eat. con¬ 
tent of 
milk. 

Yield of 
butter. 

Cost of 
food. 

Cost of 
purchased 
grain. 

Cost of 
food per 
lb. but¬ 
ter. 

Proceeds 
of butter 
sales. 

Average of 20 cows: 

1894 -95 .. 

Pounds. 
5, 804 ; 

Percent. 
4.94 , 

Pounds. 

338 

$53.16 

$19, 92 

Cents. 

17.6 

i $79.30 

1895-96 . 

. 5,927 | 

5.01 

347 

43.54 

14.75 

13.5 

79,77 

1896-97 .. 

6,475 | 

4.87 

368 

49.77 

19.26 

14.0 

89.24 

Average of 27 cows: 

1895-96 . 

5,657 ! 

5.12 

338 

1 

42.56 

14.45 

13.3 

77.76 

1896-97 .. 

6,012 ' 

5.04 ! 

354 j 

48.66 

18.98 

13.8 

85.80 


“The herd, as a whole, made the most milk and butter per cow during 1896-97. 
The butter was made more cheaply during 1895-96. . . . The excess of proceeds per 
cow over total cost of food for the 3 years, respectively, is $26.34, $32,51, and $34,59. 
The more favorable result of the last year is entirely due to better selling prices. . . . 

• “ As in past years the Ayrshire^ rank high in yield and in economy of production of 
milk, and relatively low in economy of production of butter/ 7 
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Studies in milk secretion, H, H. Wing and L. Anderson (Few 
York Cornell Sta. Bui. 169 , % ip. 519-552, pis. 4 , dgms. 3).—The records of 
tlie university herd from 1891 to 1898 are presented in tables and dis¬ 
cussed. The herd consists of about 20 grade Jersey and Holstein cows ? 
and lias been developed from the ordinary stock of the neighborhood 
by a course of breeding and selection begun in 1875. The results of 
the studies are given in the authors 5 general summary and conclusions: 

“A good grad© herd can be bred up from a herd of ordinary cows by the use of 
first-class thoroughbred sires and a careful selection of the best heifers. 

**By breeding in this way the university herd has increased in milk production 
from an average of 3,000 lbs, per cow in 1874 to an average of 7,575 lbs. in 1898. 

“It pays to select heifers from the best cows as well as to use only well-bred bulls. 
Milk such heifers at least one year and then retain only those which give promise 
of being profitable producers. 

“The greatest production for one lactation period was by Ruby in 64 weeks, 
16,089.5 lbs. of milk and 53L&2 lbs. of fat, equivalent to 625 lbs. of butter containing 
85 per cent fat. 

“'The average production for 7 years was 7,330 lbs. of milk, 275 lbs. of fat, and 
3.76 per cent fat. The average for each year varied from 6,875 lbs. of milk in 1892-93 
and 266.lbs. of fat in 1895-96 to 7,575 lbs. of milk in 1897-98 and 292 lbs. of fat in 
1893-94. 

“The average gain in production of milk as the cows increased in age was 5 per 
cent from two to three year olds, 18 per cent from three to four year olds, and 15.3 
per cent from four-year-olds to full aged cows. 

“The average gain in production of butter fat was 5.5 per cent from two to three 
year olds, 17 per cent from three to four year olds, and 13.6 from four-year-olds to 
full aged cows. 

“Beginning with the third week after calving and dividing the remainder of the 
lactation into periods of 4 weeks, and then considering the average daily yield of 
milk of all the cows for the first period as 100, there was a gradual decrease in milk 
flow to 55 during the eleventh period. Calculating the average percentage of fat* in 
like manner, there was a decrease to 96 in the second period and then a gradual 
increase to 106 during the eleventh period. 

“Speaking in other terms, there was an average decrease in yield of milk as lacta¬ 
tion advanced of about 5 per cent from each period of 4 weeks to the next. In per¬ 
centage of fat there was an average increase of about 0.5 per cent from month to 
month. 

“As a rule, a cow will produce more butter during the first few weeks of a lacta¬ 
tion period than at any equal subsequent time during tbe same lactation. ■ 

“The general effect of the change from barn to pasture was an increase in both 
milk fiow and percentage of fat for the-first 2.weeks, and for the next 3 weeks a 
slight decrease in milk and percentage of fat below the daily average for the last 3 
weeks in the barn. 

- ' “During the year 1892 20 cows produced milk for 624 cts. per hundredweight, and 
fat for about 16 cts. per pound for the food consumed. 

7 “In general, the cows consuming the most food produced both milk and fat at the 
■ lowest rate.” 

The effect of fatigue upon the quantity and quality of milk, 
J. L. Hills { Vermont Sta. Ept . 1898 , pp. 367 ? 368).— Ten cows were 
driven 10 miles and shipped 50 miles by rail. Haring the 24 hours in 
transit they were not milked. Tables show the yield and composition 
of the. milk for each milking for the first, second, fifth, and sixth days 
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after arrival, and tlie average for 2 days 3 weeks after arrival Con¬ 
siderable individual variation was observed. 

“The quantity of milk was lowered as an immediate result, but normal flow seems 
to bare been nearly restored by tlie end of the second day. The fat percentage 
dropped during the first day and was decidedly increased the second day, remaining 
a little high during the next few days, as compared with the flow of 3 weeks later. 
Solids-not-fat averaged about the same, except for the second milking.” 

The results are compared with those of a similar test with 25 cows 
previously reported (E. S. R., 8, p. 86). 

“Tlie main results are identical in each case, save that the temporary lowering of 
quality observed in the present test did not occur in the former trial while enrich¬ 
ment did ensue. It seems safe to conclude as a result of the two tests that fatigue 
tends to lessen the milk flow temporarily, to affect variously its quality for the first 
one or two milkings, and to raise the quality for a while after the second milking.” 

The effect of food upon the quality of butter, J. L. Hills ( Ver¬ 
mont Sta . Rpt 1898 , pp. 347-350 ). —The effect of various feeding stud's 
upon the quality of butter and upon churnability as previously deter¬ 
mined (E. S. R., 9, p. 884) was practically confirmed in a study made 
in connection with the experiments noted above* The rations used con¬ 
tained. hay and silage with the following concentrated feeds: (1) Atlas 
gluten meal, corn meal, and wheat bran; (2) corn and bran; (3) cotton 
seed, linseed meal, corn, and bran; (4) bran and cotton-seed oil, and (5) 
bran. 

Tables give the scoring and chemical analyses of the butter and the 
data for churning. Butter made from cows on ration 4 ranked lowest 
The use of Atlas gluten meal appeared to decrease the exhaustiveness 
of 1 the churning. 

Preservation of milk samples, J. L. Hills (Vermont Sta,. Rpt 
189$, pp* 350-355), —The author presents the results of an investigation 
made by I). Stuart, of the agricultural department of the university, on 
the comparative merits of various preservatives for milk samples. The 
experiments included tests of 57 chemicals, 29 of which it is stated had 
not hitherto been used for this purpose. The results obtained by other 
investigators on the use of 93 chemicals as antiseptics are also noted. 

Of the 122 different chemicals mentioned the following only are con¬ 
sidered useful for this purpose: Mercuric chlorid, a mixture of 10 parts 
mercuric chlorid arid 50 parts borax, potassium chromate, potassium 
bichromate, sodium sulphite, sodium bisulphite, copper-ammonium sul¬ 
phate, sodium salicylate, and formaldehyde. 

The use of potassium chromate and bichromate is noted as causing 
the samples to churn easily and producing tenacious cream and black 
curd in warm weather and with the steam tester; sodium salicylate as 
not dissolving readily and being costly, bulky, and inconvenient to 
handle; and copper-ammonium sulphate as lessening the miscibility of 
the sample and giving it an unpleasant odor. 

“Mercuric chlorid is relatively costly, and virulently poisonous, a serious objec¬ 
tion. The mixture of mercuric chlorid and borax seems efficient, and while less 
poisonous than tbe pure salt is still open to objection on this score. Sodium sul¬ 
phite and bisulphite must be used in considerable quantity, and they do not prevent 
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a putrid smell. Formaldehyde (formalin) seems to have but a single fault, that, it 
tends to harden the casein, thus making it somewhat more difficult to ■'cut* the curd 
by the sulphuric acid. Greater thoroughness in mixing obviates this. ... In 
the course of our experiments 0,13, 0.25, 0.50,0.75,1.25, 2.50, 3.75,5.00, 8.75, and 12.50 
per cents of formalin were added respectively to 10 jars of milk. These samples 
were tested periodically for a month, without diminution of the fat reading, which 
coincided (corrected for dilution when the preservative was used in large quanti¬ 
ties) with the analysis of the fresh and untreated milk. The fat columns were clear 
in every case, regardless of the relatively large amounts of preservative used. . . .. 
Used in amounts of 1 per cent or more it tends to increase the total solids from 0.20 
to 0.50 per cent. This may be due to the polymerization of the aldehyde, to the 
conversion of the milk sugar into galactose, to both, or indeed to some other cause 
not understood. This effect is not observed when it is used in small quantities.” 


Brief notes are given on the composition of 9 commercial prepara¬ 
tions for preserving milk tested, at the station. 

Bacteriology of milk, L. L. Lewis (Oklahoma 8ta . Bui. 40, pp. 16 , 
figs. 8 ).—In connection with a popular discussion of the subject the 
author gives the results of a number of experiments in the preservation 
of milk by pasteurization and by the use of formalin. Determinations 
were made of the number of bacteria in the first, middle, and last milk 
drawn 5 in milk after standing X, 2,3, and 4 hours at 33° C. 3 and in milk 
pasteurized for 15 minutes at 60° and for 15 minutes at 70° O. The time 
required for milk not pasteurized, and milk pasteurized for 15 minutes 
at 60° and for 15 minutes at 70° O. to develop sufficient acid to neutralize 
1.5 ce» of deci-normal soda solution was 25, 30, and 40 hours, respec¬ 
tively. Pasteurization increased the keeping qualities of milk to which 
formalin had been added in the proportion of 1 to 30,000, but did 
not with formalin added in the proportion of 1 to 10,000. The mor¬ 
phology and growth upon various media of 4 bacilli isolated from pas¬ 
teurized milk are reported in detail. 

Killing the tubercle bacillus in milk, O. E. Marshall (Michigan 
Sta. Bui. 173, pp. 311-321. fig. 1 ).—The work of a number of investigators 
along this line is reviewed and experiments conducted at the station 
are reported. 

In one series of 5 experiments sterilized milk was infected with 
tuberculous material from different cows and then pasteurized by 
heating to 68° O., holding at that temperature for 20 minutes, and 
cooling rapidly. In each experiment one guinea pig for control was 
inoculated intra-abdominally with 1 cc. of the infected milk before 
pasteurization, and a number of guinea pigs were similarly inoculated 
with 5 cc. of the pasteurized milk. All of the control animals died 
from tuberculosis within a few weeks, while none of the 13 animals 
inoculated with the pasteurized milk became tuberculous. 

As a temperature of 68° C, for 20 minutes does not produce a cooked 
flavor in the milk and is shown by the experiments to kill the tubercle 


bacillus, the author argues that a lower temperature for pasteurization 
^should not be adopted. 

In 3 experiments milk was heated in a receptacle placed within, a 
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water bath in imitation of crude methods of pasteurization. The tem¬ 
perature of the water and milk during the process of heating is given. 
The results are considered as showing that any method of pasteuriza¬ 
tion controlled entirely by the temperature of the water is unreliable. 

Several experiments were made in pasteurizing milk artificially 
infected with tuberculous material, at a temperature which would give 
the milk a cooked flavor. This was done by heating the water surround¬ 
ing small bottles of the milk to the boiling temperature, removing the 
heat, and allowing the milk and water to stand for 5 or 30 minutes. 
Four guinea pigs inoculated with the unpasteurized milk developed 
general tuberculosis within a few weeks. • The 12 inoculated with 5 
times the quantity of pasteurized milk remained free from any trace of 
the disease. 

An apparatus, devised at the station for family pasteurization of 
milk where the slightly cooked flavor and odor are not objectionable, is 
described and illustrated, and directions are given for using. 

u This pasteurizing apparatus was suggested by Novy’s laboratory pail sterilizer, 
and consists of a covered pail with a perforated bottom placed upon a water bath 
provided with a shoulder to receive it. There is a hole in the cover so as to provide 
for a continuous stream of steam. Inside the pail is a rack which holds the bottles 
in position. The water bath is shallow and flanges out from the shoulder. By this 
means a large heating surface is presented and the water is soon raised to the boiling 
point upon the application of heat.” 

■ The excretion of micro-organisms through the lacteal glands, 
K. Basoh and F. Weleminsey (Arch. Byg., 35 (1899), No. 3-4, pp. 205- 
226). —The authors inoculated guinea pigs in various ways with cultures 
of anthrax, typhus, diphtheria, cholera, and Bacillus bovis morbificans 
to determine whether the germs of these diseases could be transmitted 
through the milk* There 'was no transmission of the anthrax, typhus, 
diphtheria, or cholera genus, the milk in each case being sterile. 

The authors conclude that in general disease germs are not trans¬ 
mitted to the milk except such as produce hemorrhages or an abnormal 
condition of the glands. It is believed, however, that the question 
must be settled separately for each disease and for different kinds of 
animals. 

Tubercle bacilli in butter, O. Korn (Arch. Eyg., 36 (1899), No. 1, 
pp. 57-65). —Twenty samples of butter, most of them produced by peas¬ 
ants near Freiburg, all unsalted, and some from sweet and some from 
ripened cream, were examined for tubercle bacilli. Three of the samples 
produced death from peritonitis in all of the guinea pigs in which they 
were inoculated. Of the remaining 17,4 were found to contain virulent 
tubercle bacilli 

The author strongly recommends compulsory testing of all dairy 
herds, and the exercise of great care in the selection of laborers entirely 
free from, tuberculosis for the care of the animals and the handling of 
the milk. 
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The relation of acid fermentation to butter flavor and aroma, 
C® EL Egkles [Iowa St a . Bui. 40 7 pp. 53-64).— This is a semipopular 
article on the above subject, including some original work and citing 
examples from experience® The author’s conclusions are summed up 
as follows: 

“ Butter flavor is produced mostly by the bacterial fermentations which have 
taken place in the milk and cream. The kind of flavor produced depends upon the 
class of bacteria causing the fermentation. Cream ripened with common bacteria 
found in hay dust (Bacillus subtilis) gives a very undesirable flavor to butter. 

“The general superiority of butter flavor in the summer season is mainly due to 
the difference in the fermentations that are in the milk. 

“This difference is due to the greater number of bacteria of the acid class found 
in the milk during the summer season. 

“The ripening of a good quality of natural cream is mostly a development of 
acid bacteria. When good-flavored cream is ready for churning, the number of bac¬ 
teria per cubic centimeter varies from 280,000,000 to 3,000,000,000. Of this number 
the acid-producing bacteria constitute from 91 to 98 per cent. As the process of 
ripening advances, the relative percentage of acid bacteria greatly increases. As 
this proceeds, some species disappear; others are 'prevented from increasing in 
numbers. 

“A good natural skim-milk starter is practically a pure culture of acid-producing 
bacteria.' . 

“The flavor-producing power of four species of acid-producing bacteria was tried 
by using them to ripen pasteurized cream. Any one of these gave the butter the 
typical flavor and aroma produced in natural ripening. 

“The most common milk-souring organism (Bacterium lactani ), all things consid¬ 
ered, gives the most satisfactory results of any of the species tried as a culture for 
ripening cream, 

“Practical experience and experimental evidence both' indicate that the most 
important factors in cream ripening are the development of the typical acid fer¬ 
mentations and the elimination or suppression of other and injurious types of 
ferai entationsfl* 

On the bacteriology of cheese, C. Goiemr (Bol. Wot . Agr.,19 (1897), 
jpjp. 388-397; abs. in Oentbl. Baht u. Par,, 2. Abh, 5 (1899) 7 Wo. l 7 pp. 
44-40 ).—The author studied the effect of the conditions of growth in 
cheese on the physiological activity of seven different forms of bacte¬ 
ria, i. e., B. laetis niger, B. laetis thermopMlus , and five different forms 
belonging to.the group subtilis. He found that bacilli which were bio¬ 

logically very similar behaved differently in regard to milk fermenta¬ 
tion, according, to the temperature and the presence or absence of air® 
Bacilli which soured milk at a high temperature peptonized it at a 
lower temperature. The higher temperature favors the increase of ba¬ 
cilli, which attack the milk sugar and produce lactic acid, and this in 
turn checks the action of the bacteria, so that the casein remains intact® 
A proof of this is that when the milk is neutralized peptone formation 
takes place® The exclusion of air checks the peptonizing of the casein 
especially. When the vacuum was not complete, the milk was curdled, 
but no peptonizing action took place, although it progressed rapidly as 
soon as fresh air was admitted. It is claimed that the Investigations 
show that bacteria may attack the milk sugar or the casein, depending 
upon the conditions under which they are placed. 
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Cream, raising by dilution, J. L. Hills ( Vermont Sta . ftp 5 1898, pp. 
363 , 366 }. : —One hundred and twenty trials were, made with two sizes 
of the a Wheeler Gravity Cream Separator/’ 1 using* herd and stripper 
milk from Jersey and Ayrshire cows. 

“ These*, same milks were closely skimmed by the centrifugal separator, which, more¬ 
over, was able to extract some cream from the diluted skim milks. The • gravity sep¬ 
arator’ left in the skim milk 13 per cent of the fat of the mixed milk, 40 per cent of 
the fit of the Ayrshire milk, and 17 per cent of the fat of the stripper milk. The 
centrifugal separator left between 1 and 2 per cent of the fat of these milks behind - 
in the skim milk. The results speak for themselves and call for no farther com¬ 
ment.’ 5 

Notes are given on the Wheeler can and on similar tests made at 
the New York Cornell Station (E. S. R, 10, p. 591). 

Concerning patents on gravity or dilution separators, H. IT. 
Wing (AYir Tori’ Cornell Sta, BnL 171 , pp, 18, Jigs. 8 ).—Conclusions 
from tests of several cans for cream raising* by dilution are quoted from 
Bulletin 151 of the station (E. S. R, 10, p. 591),and descriptions, mainly 
in the form of extracts from the specifications and claims under which 
patents were granted, are given of the Aquatic, Thayer, Phillip, Rec¬ 
tor, Wheeler, Hunt, Rosbaek, and Doty gravity cream separators or 
creaming cans. The author holds that the patents granted on these 
cans, in which the dilution of milk with water is recommended to facili¬ 
tate the separation of the cream, cover unimportant details of con¬ 
struction and that u anyone desiring to use this process of doubtful 
utility is perfectly free to do so without let or hindrance from the holder 
of any patent right whatever. 57 

Miscellaneous dairy notes, J. L. Hills (Vermont Sta . Bpt 1898 , 
pi), 368-370 ),—Analyses are given of samples from 3 lots of Vermont 
creamery butter shipped to the English market. 

Two patent churns were tested, in one of which the churning was 
accomplished by a narrow disk of wood whirling through the cream, 
and in the other by pumping air through the cream. Neither was con¬ 
sidered - as desirable as the ordinary concussion churn. 

Analyses are given of the milk drawn from one cow on the seventh, 
fourth, third, second, and last day before calving, and the average 
analyses of the milk for the 0 weeks following. A lactometer reading 
of 51.5 on the seventh day previous to calving is thought to he the 
highest on record. 

Thirty-four comparisons 'were made of the Babcock test and the Bart¬ 
lett modification of the Babcock test (E. S. It., 9, p. 184). The results 
averaged 0.05 per cent less by the modified method. “The modification 
appears to have merit, but, as intimated by its originator, ought to be 
used only by those well skilled in the usual method of testing,” 

Cow ties and stalls {Hoard'# Dairyman, no {1S90), Xo. pp, 664,656 ),—Several 
are described and illustrated. 

An experimental creamery building at Hoorn, K. 11. VI. van mut Zandk {Land- 
bouw. Tijdsehr., ISOS, pp, 1-10). —A plan for an # elaborate experimental creamery 
building with U bacteriological laboratory. 

9063—No. 4-—"7 ■ . . 
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Bangers in milk and means of combating them, R. Gatta. (Jour, Eyg., 24 (1899), 
No, 1185, p. 185), 

Dairy sanitation, C. M. Day (Jour. Comp. Med. and Vet. Arch,, 20 (1899), No, S,pp . 
478-477 ),—Advises approved sanitary methods so as to prevent the entrance of patho¬ 
genic bacteria into milk. 

The niIk supply of cities, H. W. Conn (Pop. Set. Mo,, 55 (1899), No, 5, pp. 627- 
64.0 ).—Recommends organized milk companies which can handle and pasteurize 
milk on a large scale. 

Experiments with pasteurizing apparatus, F. Friis (48. Ber. Kgl . Vet . Landbo- 
hojsl'oles Lab. Landokon Forsog. Copenhagen, 1899, pp. 152, ills.). —An account of a 
number of tests with different kinds of pasteurizing apparatus. 

Butter and margarin—composition, properties, manufacture, adulteration, 
preservation, marketing, and legislation (Le beurre et la margarine (composition, 
proprieties, fabrication, alterations, conservations, commerce, legislation). Paris: Gauthier- 
Villars, 1899, pp. 168). 

How to make farm dairy cheese, T. L. Hakoker (Hoard's Dairyman, So (1899), 
No. 85, p . 692), — Detailed directions are given. 

The manufacture of Roquefort cheese, N. liov.cuks (La fabrication du frontage 
de (Roquefort. Paris, 1899, pp. 67, pis. 14). 

Officials, associations, and educational institutions connected with the dairy 
interests of the United States for the year 1899 ( TJ. 8, Dept. Agr., Bureau of Animal 
Industry Cire. 26, pp. 8). —A list of each. 


VETERINARY SCIENCE AND PRACTICE. 

Contribution to the study of immunity; properties of mixtures 
of toxins with their antitoxins; constitution of toxins, J. Danysz 
(A w. Inst Pasteur, IS (1899), jS 7 o. 7, j)p, 581-595), —The results of the 
experiments recorded in this paper may be summarized as follows: The 
particular maimer of the action of toxins as well as properties of the 
mixtures of a toxin and its antitoxin is not due to differentiation of 
tliedoxin into different substances more or less toxic, but simply to the 
presence of phosphates in these mixtures in greater or less proportions, 
depending upon the greater or less attenuation of the toxins. A single 
active substance can produce different results in different animals 
under different conditions, according to the variable proportions of the 
phosphates and other salts contained in the mixtures. This accounts 
for the difference in susceptibility in different animals to the action of 
the same toxin. 

Combating disease-producing genus, C. E. Marshall (Michigan 
8ta. Bui. 172, pjp. 293-510). —The author gives a general discussion of 
the relationship of infections diseases to unsanitary conditions and 
accumulations of filth. 

Among chemical substances which are good disinfectants, the author 
mentions the following: Corrosive sublimate, carbolic acid, formalin, 
sulphur fumes, whitewash, chlorid of lime, salicylic acid, and boracie 
acid. Directions are given for preparing proper solutions, liquid or 
gaseous, of these various substances for use in disinfection. 

A number of methods for disinfecting houses, stables, utensils, and 
clothes are given. . '■ 
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For disinfecting creameries, no substance is entirely reliable unless 
the woodwork lias been previously cleaned from all oily tilth. The 
creamery may then be disinfected by means of formalin gas. Barns 
and stables are usually too open to allow the use of any fumigating dis¬ 
infectant,'and the author recommends spraying the woodwork with a 
solution of corrosive sublimate. When yards and pastures, become 
infected with a contagious disease, the main reliance must be placed 
upon the action of direct sunlight. Animal excreta may be disinfected 
by the use of eWorld of lime, slack lime, or carbolic acid. 

Texas fever, L. L. Lewis (Oklahoma Sta. Bui. 39, 28, Jigs. 5 ),— 
The author gives a general account of the protozoan germ which causes 
the disease and of the appearance and habits of the cattle tick which 
carries the germ. 

A number of cattle-dipping experiments were tried in the summer of 
1S98. Two hundred and forty cattle were dipped under the supervision 
of the experiment station. The vats and chutes are described and fig¬ 
ured in detail. The vat used had a capacity of about 1,500 cattle a day 
and cost 8210. The object of these experiments was to secure an 
oil which would effectively destroy the ticks and not irritate the skin 
of* the cattle. The cattle were dipped in oil from 40 to 42 in. deep. The 
ticks were all killed. When the cattle were allowed to go into the vat 
upon an incline, the legs were exposed longer to the action of the oil 
and the ticks were more effectively destroyed than when the cattle were 
plunged suddenly into the vat. By the former arrangement it is not 
considered necessary to fill the vats with a solid mass of oil. The first 
cattle dipped were dropped through from a trap door 2 ft. above the 
surface of the oil, They were allowed to drip 10 minutes after leav¬ 
ing the vat. Within 2 hours after the dipping a number of animals 
showed signs of irritation about; the eyes, but this irritation was not 
serious if the cattle were kept quiet and prevented from becoming 
dusty. Oil was found to be more severe on the Jerseys and light-col¬ 
ored animals than on dark ones. 

A test was made to determine the effect on the skin and eyes, and 
changes in temperature from oil which came from the National Oil Oora- 
psmy of Cleveland, Ohio. The oil had a specific gravity of 0.854 and 
contained no sulphur. Sulphur was added to the extent of 0.75 per 
cent. Only very slight elevations of temperature took place, and the 
temperature soon fell to the normal. The irritating effects upon the 
skin and eyes were much less noticeable than in the case of dynamo oil. 
The animals which were used in this experiment were not infested with 
ticks, but experiments conducted in the laboratory led the author to 
believe that this oil is as effective as the dynamo oil in the destruction 
of ticks. y \'yx’A'. 

A detailed tabular record is given of the results of experiments in 
producing immunity by means of inoculation of the defibrinated blood 
of animals which had partially or entirely recovered from the disease. 
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The number of animals experimented with was small, but the results 
were favorable. 

Foot rot (Rpt. Agr. Expts. Cornwall, 1898, pp. 50-54 ).—Two objects 
were had in mind in making experiments with regard to this disease: 
To devise a practical remedy, and to determine whether or not the dis¬ 
ease is indigenous to native soils. For curing the disease the following 
remedy was applied: Two pounds of arsenic and 2 lbs. of common soda 
were boiled in 1 gal. of water for half an hour. Five gallons of water 
were added to this solution and the whole was then placed in a long 
trough so that the depth of the solution was about the same as the 
depth of the hoof. Loose portions of the hoof were scraped off and 
the sheep were then made to walk through this trough. The treat¬ 
ment was repeated once a fortnight until a cure was affected. Two or 
three such treatments were usually sufficient for a. permanent cure. 

In order to determine whether or not this disease is indigenous to the 
soil, a tract of land which had the reputation of being favorable to the 
foot rot was selected. Sheep free from foot rot were then placed upon 
this tract and kept there for about 2 months. Fo cases of the disease 
developed. 

The gapeworm and the white intestinal worms of poultry, F. V. 
Theobald (Jour. Bd. Agr . [London], 6 (1899), No.2,pp. 157-165, fig. /).— 
In this paper the author discusses the amount of loss caused by the 
gapeworm. This worm has been found in the sparrow, starling, rook, 
hooded crow, linnet, martin, swift, magpie, green woodpecker, and 
earthworm, in addition to domestic poultry. The earthworm has been 
believed by some authors to be a necessary intermediate host for the 
gapeworm, but, as has already been shown and as the author again 
demonstrated by experiments, the eggs of the gapeworm when fed to 
healthy poultry develop readily into adult gape worms. The earthworm 
is therefore, to be considered as one means of carrying the worms, 
rather than a regular intermediate host. The symptoms of the disease 
and post-mortem appearances are described in some detail. 

On the subject of treatment, the author recommends immediate iso¬ 
lation of all birds which are infected with gape worms in order to pre¬ 
vent further spread of the disease by coughing up adult worms. For 
the treatment of fowls suffering from the disease the use of a fumigat¬ 
ing box is advised. Tiffs box should be large enough to hold several 
birds at oncer Through a small opening finely-divided chalk mixed 
with iineiy-gTGund camphor should be blown. The dust mixture should 
be in proportion of 1 oz. of chalk to half an ounce of camphor. The 
dust is then inhaled by the fowls, the camphor causes the gape worms 
to loosen their hold, and the dust induces violent coughing of the 
fowls, which is usually sufficient to eject the worms. 

Report on the progress of dermatology in the field of pathology in 1898, 
E. Kromayeh (Centbl Mg. Path. u. Path. Jnat.,10 {1899), Xo. 10-17, pp. 617-638).—A 
discussion of the literature of the subject with a bibliography of 360 titles. 
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On preventive inoculation, \Y. M. Haffkine (Proc. Roy. Soc. [London], Go (1899), 
Xo, 418, pp. 252-271). —A discussion of various general problems connected "with the 
interpretation of the meaning of artificial immunity. 

The possibility of the development of the typhus bacilli upon cooked 
potatoes in the^presence of coli bacillus and ordinary soil bacteria, E. Pfuhl 
(Cenibl. Bald. u. Par,, 1. AM., 26 (1899), Xo. 2-3, pp. 49-51).— The author undertook 
these investigations during a typhus epidemic in order to determine whether typhus 
could be transmitted in cooked potatoes. Several experiments made with this pur¬ 
pose in view gave results which, indicate that typhus bacilli live and multiply plen¬ 
tifully in the presence of coli bacillus and other bacteria such as are found in the 
ordinary soil of the garden. 

'Animal diseases, A. T. Peters ( Nebraska Sfa. Rpt. 1898, pp. XVLI-XXV). — The 
report gives a brief account of the author’s work on the following diseases : Black¬ 
leg, calf cholera, cornstalk disease, ergotism, glanders, hog cholera, keratitis, rabies, 
Texas fever, and tuberculosis. Over 33,000 doses of blackleg vaccine were distrib¬ 
uted in the State, the greater part of them being furnished by the Pasteur Vaccine 
Co., and Bureau of Animal Industry. Ergotism is said to have been unusually preva¬ 
lent in the State during the past year, 

Symptomatic anthrax of cattle transmitted to man, G. Falcone ((Horn. R. 
Soc, Accad. Naz. Vet . It.al,, 48 (1899), Xo. 36, pp. 844-848). —Man may become infected 
by eating the meat of animals suffering from this disease. 

The morphology of actinomyces, H. Bruns (Cenihl. Bali, n. Par., 1. AM., 26 
(lS99),Xo.l,pp. 11-15). —From a case of actinomycosis in man the author obtained 
the pathogenic germ and made numerous cultures upon different media. From 
these pure cultures inoculations were then carried out on rabbits, mice, and guinea 
■pigs. In no case was the author able to produce actinomycosis in the experiment 
animals and concludes, therefore, that the actinomyces in question is a species 
distinct from the actinomyces of cattle. 

Anthrax, A, Be kg strand (Landtmannen, 10 (1899), Nos. 32,pp. 522,528; 38,pp.5S8- 
540). —A discussion of the nature of the disease with various practical suggestions as 
to methods for preventing infection of herds and for stamping out the disease. 

The agglutination of anthrax bacillus by normal human blood, Lambotte and 
Mareciial (Ann. hist. Pasteur, 13 (1899), No. 8,pp. 637-641). —The author carried on 
investigations by means of which he found that the serum of normal human blood Iras 
the power of agglutinating the anthrax bacillus. The agglutinating power is mani¬ 
fested even in a very dilute solution of the serum; for example, 1: 350. The blood of 
41 persons was used in these experiments. 

Some reflections upon the anthrax epidemics of West Gothland, W. Flack 
( Landtmannen, 10 (1899), No. 31,pp. 493-495). —A brief article describing the extent of 
the ravages from this disease and recommendations of means for preventing its 
spread. 

Report on the work of the agricultural bacteriological laboratory of the 
Department of Agriculture for 1893 (Setsi'. Ehoz i. Lyesor., 194(1899), July, pp m 
23-54). —This report covers investigations on the following topics: The biology and 
relationship of a rat-destroying bacillus ; the pathological anatomy of mouse and rat 
diseases; the influence upon the virulence of mouse-destroying bacteria of various 
saprophytes grown on the same culture medium; determination of the absolute 
virulence of various mouse-destroying bacteria; a comparative study of methods of 
sterilizing milk; field experiments in the destruction of susliks; the action of various 
mouse-destroying bacteria upon domestic animals; and the distribution of cultures 
to correspondents of the laboratory. 

Experimental tuberculosis in the ass and the effect of tuberculin, S. .Stock-■ 
man ; (Jour. Comp. Path, and Ther 12 (1899), No. 2;pp, 123-137, fig. 1 ).—The article 
contains an account of cases of tuberculosis in an ass, mule, and horse. The author 
■ concludes with regard to the tuberculin test that the small 'quantity of tuberculin 
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wliieli is ordinarily employed for tin© detection of tuberculosis is not sufficient in 
itself to account for the fever reaction. It is suggested that the hypodermic injec¬ 
tion of the tuberculin causes a hemorrhagic condition in that particular spot and 
that as a result of this hyperemic condition some of the tubercle bacilli are killed 
and the substance which causes fever is set free from these dead bacilli. The author 
has injected from 10 to 30 ce. of tuberculin into a healthy dog without producing 
any fever reaction. 

Congenital tuberculosis in the calf, J. McFadyean {Jour, Comp, Path . and 
Ther., 12 (1899), A Jo. 2, pp. 150-162). —Three cases are recorded and outlined in some 
detail. The author discusses also the distribution of the tuberculous lesions in 
.these calves. 

On the transmission of the tubercle bacillus through the placenta, Axciie and 
Chambrblent (Arch. Med. Exper. et Anat. Path,, Paris, 1, per., 11 (IS99), No, 4,pp. 521- 
545, pi. 1), —The number of authentic cases of transmission of the tubercle bacillus 
by means of the placenta is very small. It has never been observed to take place 
before the fifth month of pregnancy. The tuberculous lesions are in such cases 
generalized and found in nearly all organs. 

Some oi the economic aspects of the prevention of tuberculosis in cattle, S. 
Deli:pine ( Veterinarian , 72 (1S99), No. S59, pp. 452-466),— Discusses the necessity of 
fighting the disease and the cost of so doing, and adds statistics from experiments. 

On the agglutination of the tubercle bacillus, Mongo UR and Board (Co nipt.. 
Pend, Soe, Biol., Paris, 11. ser ., 1 (1899), No. 22, pp. 564,565 ).-—The authors have 
observed that the agglutinating reaction takes place more rapidly and more clearly 
in a more resisting subject, and agglutination, therefore, appears to them to be a 
reaction of defense. 

Action of microbes on the development of tubercle bacillus, F. Ram ox d and 

P. Ravaxt (Arch. Med . Exper. et Anat. Path., Paris, 1. ser., 11 (1899), No. 4, pp. 
494-497). —The presence of other bacteria has in general the effect of stimulating the 
development of the tubercle bacillus. 

Colic of horses, Graf (Ztsehr. Veterinark., 11 (IS99), No. 7,pp. 342-350) .—Considers 
the following affections: Obstruction of the gullet and stomach, colic of the small and 
large intestines, cramp colic, and wind colic. 

Vaccinations against contagious pneumonia of horses, C. Tr<>ester (Ztschr. 
Veterinark., 11 (1899), No. 7, pp. 356-864).~C out aim a discussion of the symptoms of 
the disease and reports on experiments for producing immunity by vaccination. 

Ascending paralysis of the spinal cord in the horse, J. McCalve (Pec. Med. J et. 
Paris, S. ser., 6 (1899), No. 18, pp. 401-410, ftps. 3). —The series of symptoms takes the 
following order: Motor paralysis of the posterior legs, Joss of sensibility in these 
parts; motor paralysis of the muscles of the trunk, loss of sensibility of this region j 
anaesthesia of the trunk, motor paralysis of the muscles of the front legs, and loss of 
sensibility of these parts. The author gives an account of the microscopic appear¬ 
ance of the spinal cord, with illustrations. 

The treatment of acute laminitis with antifebrin, St. Friis ( Maancdsskr. Dyrhv- 
ger, 11 (1899), No. 3, pp. 97-112). —Gives details of numerous experiments in treating 
horses, for this disease. 


AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING. 

Irrigation engineering, L. G. Carpenter (Colorado Ota. Rpt 1808, 
pp. 176-198 ).—A brief summary is given of the work of this depart¬ 
ment of the station in the following lines: Water supply, duty of water, 
seepage measurements, losses from ditches and canals, and origin of 
seepage water. y 

In tlie study of water supply the record of the flow of the Poudre 

■ tMyats.^fts been continued (making a continuous record for 15 years) 

1 ' 1 7 
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aud rain guages have been put into the hands of observers stationed 
at different points in the watershed of this stream. The results of the 
observations on the flow of this stream have been published in local 
papers so that users of the water would be informed in advance of 
the rise or fall of the water in the stream, A table is given which 
shows the dates of high water during the last 15 years and the average 
flow for the week during which this maximum was reached, ■ A table 
also shows the average flow from April 20 to November 1 during the 
same years. The latter shows fluctuations of from 451 cubic ft. in 
1898 to 1,701 cubic ft. in 1884. 

Observations on the level of water in a series of wells extending from 
the stream to the foothills beyond all irrigation ditches are reported. 

A brief outline is given of a series of observations on duty of water 
which the station has undertaken at different points, and the plan and 
results of observations on seepage at a number of different places in the 
State are reported. The latter observations include measurements of 
seepage on the Poudre, Arkansas, Big Thompson, Little Thompson, and 
Rio Grande rivers and on the St. Vrain Creek. Observations on losses 
from ditches and canals mostly in the Arkansas Valley in continuation 
of those already given (E. S. B., 10, p. 795) are reported. 

Irrigation in the Yakima Valley, J. Shumaker ( Irrig. Age, IS (1899), Vo. 1.2, pp. 
410-413). 

Irrigation, S. M. Wood bridge (South. California Acad. Sci., Apr. Exper. Sec. Hal. 
7, pp. 9, figs, 5.) —A description of methods of surface irrigation, sub irrigation, and 
interirrigation as practiced in California. 

Report of the Thebus Irrigation commission, 1899 (Cape Town ; TV. A. Richards 
S’ SOtis ? 1899, pp. 6S,pls. 5, charts 9 ).—This report deals with the feasibility of storing 
the water of Thebus River for irrigation purposes. 

The waterwheel, the evolution of the American type of water wheels ( Irrig. 
Age , 13 (1899), A To. 13, pp. 416-4:30). —Review of an article by W. W. Tyler in Jo nr. 
Western Soc. Engineers, Apr., 1898. 

Artesian water in New South Wales, J. W. Boultree (Jour, and Proe. Rog. 
Soc. New South Wales, 33 (1898), pp. 88-103). —Data on the number and How of arte¬ 
sian wells. 

The Kankakee marsh lands (Drainage Jour., 31 (1899), No. S, p. 301). —A brief note 
On the proposed plan for draining some 500,000 acres of these lands. 

Good roads for farmers, M. O. Eld ridge (CT. S. Dept. AgrFarmers * Bui. 05, pp. 
47, figs. 49). —An attempt is made in this bulletin { 'to present in the plainest possi¬ 
ble language the fundamental principles of road building and maintenance and to 
furnish instruction and advice to those whose facilities are limited and who are often 
supplied with but the natural materials.” The topics discussed are principles which 
should govern location and treatment of roads—grades, drainage, water breaks, 
side ditches, subdrainage; different kinds of roads—earth roads, sand roads, roads 
of sawdust, tan bark, etc., corduroy roads, hard roads, gravel roads, shell roads, and 
stone roads; trees alongside of roads; and cost of roads. 

Must the farmer pay.for good roads? O. Dorner ( U.S. Dept. Agr., Office of Road 
Inquiry Giro. 31,pp. 40, figs. 43 .—This pamphlet, published by the League of American 
Wheelmen, and adopted as a circular of the Office of Road Inquiry of this Depart- 
^meut, is intended to give a better understanding of the system of State aid to road 
building which has been in force in New Jersey for a number of years and has also 
been adopted in Connecticut, Pennsylvania, and New York, and is under considera¬ 
tion in Minnesota. 
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State aid to road building in Minnesota, A. B. Choate ( V. S. Dept. A or.. Office of 
Hoad Inquiry Giro. 32, pp. 22, figs. £).—By mistake this was originally issued as Circu¬ 
lar 31 of the Office of Road Inquiry (E. S. R., 10, p. 898). 

Road improvement in governors’ messages, K. Stone ( U. S. Dept Ayr., Office 
of Hoad Inquiry Giro. So, pp. II).— Extracts bearing on road improvement from 
messaged of governors to the legislatures of Alabama, California, Connecticut, 
Dele.ware, Indiana, Kansas, Maryland, Missouri, New Hampshire, New York, North 
Carolina, Ohio, Oregon, Rhode Island, Vermont, and West Virginia. 


STATISTICS—MISCELLANEOUS. 

Eleventh Annual Report of Colorado Station, 1898 (Colorado Sta. Ept. 1898 , 
pp. 99-239). —This contains a financial statement for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1898 ; a report by the director on the station staff and the work of the station and 
substations during the year, including a subject list of station publications; and 
reports by the botanist and horticulturist, agriculturist, entomologist, chemist, 
meteorologist, and irrigation engineer, and the superintendents of the Rainhelt 
Substation at Cheyenne Wells and the Arkansas Valley Substation at Rocky ford, 
parts of which, are noted elsewhere. 

Eleventh Annual Report of Georgia Station, 1898 ( Georgia Sta. llpt. 1898, pp. 
10).— Organization list of the station; brief report on station equipment, work, 
and publications, and financial statement for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1898. 

Eleventh Annual Report of Illinois Station, 1898 {Illinois Sta, JRpt. 1898, pp. 
26).-—The publications and principal lines of station work during the year, subject 
list of bulletins published since the organization of the station, financial statement 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1898, and the organization list of the station 
are given. 

■ Eleventh Annual Report of Indiana Station, 1898 ( Indiana Sta . Ilpt. 1898 , pp. 
22 ).—This report covers the work of the station for the 6 months ending June 30, 
1898, and includes the organization list of the station; brief reports by the director, 
agriculturist, horticulturist, chemist, botanist, and veterinarian, and a financial 
statement for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1898. 

Tenth Annual Report of Kentucky Station, 1897 ( Kentucky Sta . Ept. 1897, pp. 
Xl-ffilSl ).—This contains the organization list of the station; a financial report for 
the fiscal year ending June 30,1897; reports hy the director, chemist, entomologist 
and botanist, horticulturist, and meteorologist on the work during the year, and 
reprints of Bulletins 66-71 of the station on the following subjects: Tobacco (E. S. 
R., 8, pp. 976, 997), the Ban Jose scale in Kentucky (E. S, R., 9, p. 261), analyses of 
commercial fertilizers (E. S. R., 9, p. 338), wheat (E. B. R., 9, p. 639), the woolly mullein 
( Verbascum phlomoides) in Kentucky (E. S. R., 10, p. 359), the gape disease of poultry 
(E. S. R., 10, p. 393), and analyses of commercial fertilizers (E. B. R., 10, p. 337), 

Annual Report of Minnesota Station, 1898 (Minnesota Sta . Ept. 1898, pp. XIX 
-f- 966 ).—This includes the organization list of the station; list of bulletins pub¬ 
lished during the year ; financial statement for the fiscal year ending June SO, 1898; 
report by the director outlining the results obtained in the different departments 
during the year; a meteorological record noted elsewhere, and reprints of Bulletins 
53-59 of the station on the following subjects: Effects of the rotation of crops upon 
the humus content and the fertility of soils, production of humus from manures 
(E. S.R.,9, pp. 632, 641), human food investigations, the rational feeding of men 
(E. S. E., 9, p. 777), the Orthoptera , of Minnesota' (E.' S. R., 10, p. 466), sugar beets 
(E. S. R., 10, p. 543), fattening lambs in winter (E. S. R., 10, :p, 575), fattening steers in 
winter (E. S. R. # 10, p. 671), and fattening lambs and wethers.Tn "winter (E, S.E.,11, 
,p. 179). ■ 

p;):,rTvr'elfth Annual Report of Nebraska Station, 1898 (Nebraska Sta. Ilpt. 1898 , 
pp. S6 }.—This includes a brief report on the staff, equipment, lines of experimenta¬ 
tion, and publications of the,station for the year; departmental reports, parts of 
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which are noted elsewhere, setting forth the work of the various departments and 
giving results in some cases, and a financial report for the liscal year ending June 30, 
1898. 

Eleventh Annual Report of Vermont Station, 1898 (Vermont Sta. Mpi. 1898,pp. 
185-404),— This includes the organization list of the station ;• table of contents of the 
bulletins published during the year and of the report; financial statement for the 
fiscal yearending June 30,1898; report by the director, briefly summarizing the results 
obtained in each department during the year; list of available publications, and 
abstracts of Bulletins 60-65 of the station on the following subjects: Insects of the 
year (E. S. R.,10, p. 459), hardy apples for cold climates (E. 8. R., 10, p. 437), home¬ 
grown grapes in Vermont (E. S. R., 10, p. 440), and analyses of commercial fertilizers 
(E. S. lh, 10, p. 623). The work of the departments of chemistry, botany, horticulture, 
apiculture, and dairy husbandry, as set forth in the different departmental reports, 
is noted elsewhere. 

Proceedings of the twelfth annual convention of the Association of Ameri¬ 
can Agricultural Colleges and Experiment Stations, A. C. True, W. H. Beal, 
and II. H. Goodell ( V, 8. Dept. Ayr., Office of Experiment Stations Bui. 65, pp. 188 ),— 
This gives the officers and committees of the Association, list of delegates and visitors 
in attendance, and the proceedings of the convention held at Washington, 13. C., 
November 15-17, 1898, an account of which has already appeared (E. S. IE, 10, p. 
704). 

Statistics of the land-grant colleges and agricultural experiment stations in 
the United States for the year ending June 30, 1898 ( V, 8, Dept, Ayr., Office of 
Experiment Stations Bui, 04, pp. 39).— A summary of this has already appeared (E. 8. 
R,, 10, p. 1001). 

Experiment Station Work—X ( U. S. Dept. Ayr., Farmers' Bui. 97, pp. 33, figs, 5 ).— 
This number contains articles on the following subjects: Manure from cows, plants 
for alkali soils, influence of alkali on plants, feeding value of the corn plant, sows 
and pigs at farrowing time, the soy bean as a feeding stuff, alfalfa hay for bogs, ani¬ 
mal matter for poultry, water and animal diseases, construction and cooling of 
cheese-curing rooms, and irrigation investigations. 

Suggestions to Southern farmers ( U. 8, Dept, Apr., Farmers ! Bui. 98, pp, 48), — 
Summaries are given of 11 papers read at the Interstate Farmers’ Convention held 
at Vicksburg, Miss., February 8-10, 1899, as follows: Mississippi soils and their 
capabilities, W. L, Hutchinson; The dairy cow as a restorer of fertility, T. L. 
Haeekcr; Cotton seed and its products, JEW. Kilgore; The relation of live-stock 
farming to home-making, V. C. Meredith; Southern agriculture, Mississippi and 
Louisiana, W. C. 8tubbs; Expansion in the farmer and the farmer in expansion, 
W. M. Beanlshear; Horticulture, G. II. Van Houten; Agricultural education, W. M. 
Liggett; &tock and howto feed them, W. €'. Wei born; The peculiar advantages of 
the South for growing forage crops and feeding stock, W. R. Dodson, and The 
Weather Bureau and the farmer, W. L. Moore, 

Report on the condition of winter grain on April 1, 1899, and the losses of 
farm animals during the year ending March 31, 1899, with statistics of foreign 
crops, J. Hyde ( U, 8. Dept, Apr., Division of Statistics Rpt. 156, n. scr.,pp,38 ).—During 
the year ending March 31, 1899, the total loss of farm animals in the United States 
irom exposure and disease u was over 7,500,000 head, of which swine constituted 
41.9",per cent, sheep 29.2 per cent, cattle 24.7 per cent, mid horses 4,2 per cent. . » . 
On the basis of the average values, as ascertained on January 1 last, the estimated 
loss from exposure aggregated about $26,000,000, and that from disease about $44),** 
000,000, or a total of $75,000,000, five-sixths of which may he said to be theoretically 
preventable.” 

Crop circulars for May, June, July, and August, 1899, J. Hyde { U. 8. Dept 
'Ayr., Dwision of Statistics Crop Circs. May , June, July, and Aug,,pp..,0 ).—These contain 
the usual data relative to conditions of farm and orchard crops during these months, 
with summarized temperature and rainfall records for: the same periods, and a 
discussion of the foreign crop situation. 
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Idaho Station. —The board of regents is at present constituted as follows: Presi¬ 
dent, G. A. Robert linn, of Pocatello; vice-president, F. N. Gilbert, of Moscow: sec¬ 
retary, F. E. Cornwall, of Moscow; A. H. Alford, of Lewiston; J. B. Goode, of Occur 
d’Alene; C. E. Harris, of Montpelier: J. E. Hickman, of Preston; and Mrs. Geo. 
Williams, of Hailey. Samuel Averv, Ph. D., formerly of the University of Nebraska, 
lias succeeded C. W. McCurdy as chemist. A new farmhouse, a silo with a capacity 
of 75 tons of corn, and additions to the farm barns have been built. Considerable 
new fencing has also been built. The farm experiments with potatoes and fodder 
plants are now being conducted, and feeding experiments will soon be begun. 

Maine Station. —The station has j ust completed, at a cost of about $3,500, an ad di- 
tipn to the office and laboratory building, 22 by 28 ft. The basement will be used as a 
calorimeter room, the main door as a food laboratory, and the second iloor as the 
director’s office and library. 

Massachusetts Hatch Station.— H. T. Fern aid, formerly professor of zoology in 
the Pennsylvania State College and State economic zoologist, has been appointed 
associate entomologist of this station. 

New Mexico Station.—J. D. Tinsley has been given leave of absence for two 
months for the purpose of study in the Division of Soils in this Department. He has 
recently been assigned to work in soil physics and meteorology, instead of biology, 
as formerly. C. A. Kefter, agriculturist and horticulturist, has been elected horti¬ 
culturist of the Tennessee college and station. 

Ohio Station.— The board of control has been reorganized by the election of J.T. 
Robinson as president. J. W. T. Duval, assistant botanist, resigned October 28 to 
accept a fellowship in chemical biology at the University of Michigan. 

Oklahoma College and Station. —There has been a marked increase in attend¬ 
ance in the college, 259 students being enrolled. The total enrollment for last year 
was 219. The purchase of 3 Herefords and 3 Shorthorns has been made by the 
college. A ten weeks’ course in agriculture, horticulture, and mechanics will be 
given during the winter term. The new building for the joint use of the depart¬ 
ments of chemistry in the college and station is completed. The building is of 
brick, the college portion being 40 by 60 ft. and two stories, and the station portion 
a one-story and basement wing 30 by 50 ft. 

Meeting of the American Pomological Society.— The twenty-sixth biennial 
session of the American Pomological- Society, held at Philadelphia September 7 and 
S 9 1899, was distinguished by a large and enthusiastic attendance of representative 
horticulturists from all parts of the country. The number of accredited delegates 
present was .about 150. A considerable number of experiment station horticulturists 
' were present and read papers or took part in the discussions. ' ■ 

The meeting wars presided over by.C. L. Watrous, who, in his presidential address, 
called attention to the present needs of American pomology, urging, among other 
things, the necessity of carrying on fruit breeding as systematically as stock breed¬ 
ing, of being guided by isothermal rather than territorial lines in fruit planting, and 
of establishing a national herbarium of pomology as a check upon fraud. 

Thomas Meehan spoke of Philadelphia’s contribution to the history of pomology. 
>a-^ he list of contributions includes the Beckel and Kieffer pears, and the Bartram, 

' ^ ~ xander, and Maxatawney grapes, the last of which was the first good white grape 
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J. H. Hale spoke upon the subject of Culture, stating that in a dry season the 
orchard should be,cultivated twice a v r eek until the fruit lias developed. 

L. O. Howard spoke of the present status of Smyrna fig culture in California, with 
■special reference to the Blastophaga. The recent successful importation of the 
Blastophagaby this Department, in the speaker’s opinion, renders Smyrna fig culture 
practicable in California. 

Nomenclature and systematic pomology was th© subject of a paper by F. A. Waugh, 
©numerating the rules formulated by the Cornell Lazy Club, already referred to in 
these pages (E. S. R., 10, p. 712), and discussed their application. The secretary 
read a paper by T. V. Munson on Revision and control of horticultural nomenclature, 
which advocated the enactment of legislation prohibiting the renaming of varieties 
or the publication of false descriptions of fruits. It was recommended that the 
supervision of pomological nomenclature he placed in charge of the Division of 
Pomology of this Department. The reading of these two papers gave rise to a dis¬ 
cussion as to the methods of carrying out the suggestions, resulting in its reference 
to a committee. 

W. R. Lazenhy presented a paper on The origin and development of bucks in 
certain fruit plants, in which the different kinds of fruit buds were distinguished 
and classified. J. C. Whitten spoke of the Relation of color to the growth of flower 
buds of the peach, referring to his experiments in the artificial whitening of trees 
to retard growth (E. S. R., 9, p. 835). 

The first evening there were two stereopticon lectures, on© by H, J. Webber on 
Systematic plant breeding, illustrating its possibilities by work with the orange, 
and the other by W. T. Swingle on Fruit culture in the Mediterranean countries. 

G. H. Powell presented a paper on the Importance of the plant individual in horti¬ 
cultural operations, in which a number of examples of individual variation were 
cited. The preeminent importance of aristocratic blood in fruit propagation was 
emphasized. For developing an aristocracy among trees pedigrees are essential. 
Pedigree plants differ from selected plants in that the genealogy of the latter has 
just begun. * 

W. M. Munson spoke of The blueberry, its past, present, and future, giving an 
account of the work with this plant at the Maine Station, and briefly reviewing 
other cultural experiments in this country. 

American horticulture at Paris in 1900 was discussed in a paper by G. B. Brackett, 
which outlined the purposes and plans of the American exhibit. 

J. W. Kerr spoke on The evils attendant on prevailing methods of marketing. 
The discussion that followed the reading of this paper brought out the point that 
methods of marketing fruit are changing and that many of th©‘present evils will 
probably soon be remedied. 

W\ B. Alwood, in a paper on The technique of apple growing in Virginia, called 
attention to the peculiar adaptabilities of different soils of .the State for apple cub 
tore. J. Craig spoke on Some results of the freeze of 1898-99 in Iowa, discussing 
root killing of fruit trees in the Northwest, and gave an account of experiments in 
cutting hack trees injured by freezing and in banking trees after the freeze. G. L. 
Taber presented Some fruit notes from Florida, particularly on the damage done by 
the severe.freeze of last winter to tbe orange orchards. H. E. Van Deman spoke of 
The relations of commercial fertilizers and soiling crops to fruit culture, and advo¬ 
cated tbe use of leguminous plants as sources of nitrogen for fruit crops. 

In a paper on The breeding of fruits'Tor the prairies C. G. Patten asserted that 
the problem of adapting fruits to the Northwest is almost exclusively one of 
breeding. 

In addition to these papers th© following were read by title and will be published 
In the proceedings of the society: Improvement of American grapes, S. A. Beach; 
Fruit evaporation, J. R, Caldwell ; American plums for America, E. 8. Goff; Horti¬ 
cultural schools of the high-school grade, S. B, Green; Orcharding in Montana, 
S. M. Emery; Fruit culture in. the Hawaiian Islands, C. E. Hoskins; The future 
-of commercial orcharding in the South, F. S. Earle; The Russian remedy for root 
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killing of apple trees, N. E, Hausen, and Quality as a factor in apple culture, 0. 
W. Garfield, 

The report of the committee on revision of catalogue was read by the chairman, 
W. H. Ragan. It was suggested that the plan of catalogue revision be broadened 
by sending out a special form of inquiry concerning the behavior of fruits and 
ascertaining their ratings by a large number of practical fruit growers instead of 
by a comparatively limited number, as at present. 

F. M. Hexamer, as chairman of the committee on new native fruit, reported upon 
the most promising varieties of apples, peaches, grapes, strawberries, and black 
raspberries. 

The report of the committee on the awards of medals was presented by the chair¬ 
man, F. M. Hexamer. Silver medals were awarded to the New Jersey State Horti¬ 
cultural Society, to Ellwanger & Barry, to the Arkansas Experiment Station, to the 
Michigan Substation at South Haven, to the Pomona nurseries, to Roland Morrill, 
and to John Charlton. Three bronze medals were also awarded, and honorable 
mention given to eleven exhibitors. 

The officers elected for the ensuing year were: President, Charles L. Watrous, 
Bes Moines, Iowa; first vice-president, Thomas Meehan, Germantown, Pa,; secre¬ 
tary, W. A, Taylor, Washington, D. C.; treasurer, -L. R. Taft, Agricultural College, 
Mich. 

C 
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The object atid purpose of the experiment stations, and the best 
means of realizing them, has been a frequent subject of discussion ever 
since the passage'of the Hatch Act. While it is generally recognized 
that the stations are primarily for investigation and not for elementary 
instruction, the popularity of compiled bulletins, institute work, read¬ 
ing courses, and other forms of general instruction has more than once 
threatened to carry a station off its feet and swamp its work of investi¬ 
gation. An instance of a tendency to give considerable prominence to 
these features is found in a recent statement by a station officer of 
long standing. In discussing the means of bringing the station work 
nearer to the farmers and gardeners of the State, he strongly advocates 
the popular bulletin, and an extensive correspondence with the farmers, 
encouraging them “to write to the station on every problem that they 
meet,” these letters to be answered “ promptly and as fully as possible,” 
and where feasible published in weekly press bulletins. 

He believes the building up of a large general correspondence to be 
the most successful way in which the stations everywhere can get closer 
to their constituents, and while he admits that this will involve a large 
amount of labor on the part of station officers, he holds that “ that is 
what we are here for, largely.” He is convinced that “ more direct good 
is done to the farmer by those who stand in the gap and translate the 
results of the scientist into the language of the farm, than is done by 
those who content themselves with the investigations of the matters 
under study and confine themselves to tabulated bulletins of a scien¬ 
tific character, which the farmer does not read.” As a further means of 
carrying out this conception of the station, “the organization of reading 
clubs under the direction of the station officers,” farmers’ institute 
work and an extension of this to “ work at teachers’ institutes in the 
line of nature studies” and “the issuing of leaflets of an instructive 
character,” are advocated. Evidently the writer realizes that this pro¬ 
gramme will make serious inroads on the time which the average sta¬ 
tion worker has at Ms disposal after attending to his duties as a college 
professor, for he concludes with an expression of hope that he may 
“see the time when the station officers will be engaged solely in station 
work and its extension to the tillers of the soil and the teachers of our 
schools,” and believes that then “ the college can get students better 
fitted for the taking up of scientific work and more enthusiastic in 
the study of nature and her problems.” 
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It is interesting to note that the writer concludes an enumeration of 
the lines of work which he has in progress with the hope that in the 
future his division “may he able to show some results from investiga¬ 
tion, as well as to publish information bulletins of a popular character.” 

The presidential address of Dr. H. P. Armsby before the recent con- 
' vention of the Association of American Agricultural Colleges and 
Experiment Stations bears directly upon this subject, and states it 
from a different point of view. As he looks at it, “the function of the 
experiment station is not the impossible task -of giving him [fee farmer] 
recipes suited to every conceivable emergency. Its business is to enlarge 
his knowledge of the natural forces which drive his farm, as the steam 
drives the engine, and to teach him to control them instead of being con¬ 
trolled by them. It is not a device to save the farmer the trouble of 
thinking. On the contrary, its constant and insistent demand is that 
he think more. It can help him permanently and effectively only to the 
extent to which he can by such thinking digest and assimilate its help.” 

Dr. Armsby conceived the experiment station to be fundamentally 
and in its broadest sense an educational institution—not designed to do 
the work of fee agricultural college, the farmers 7 institute, reading and 
correspondence courses, or the agricultural press, but rather the “foun¬ 
tain from which shall flow the stream of knowledge and inspiration 
which shall fructify and vivify this vast system. 77 The nature of its 
. educational work was held to be essentially higher than that of the 
agricultural college-—the education which comes from and through 
research j and he believed that any large amount of elementary under¬ 
graduate instruction was incompatible with the most efficient station 
work. “The experiment station, in method and spirit, is the agricul¬ 
tural university, the school of the specialist, the teacher of the teachers, 
the head and crown of the whole system. If this he true, how unwise 
from an educational standpoint to hamper and dwarf it by requiring 
work of a lower grade. . . . Still less does the work of primary 
and secondary education belong to it. It is not its function to distrib¬ 
ute general agricultural information through its bulletins and reports. 
It is not called upon to aid directly in the introduction of nature studies 
into the schools nor in the conduct of correspondence courses, nor to 
systematically attend farmers 7 institutes, nor, except incidentally, to 
act as a bureau of information. ... It is an unfortunate and mis¬ 
chievous confusion of ideas which looks upon these [various means for 
bringing the results of science to the people] and even officially des¬ 
ignates them in station publications and State laws as experiment- 
station work. The ideas of the general public regarding the work of 
the stations are hazy enough at best. Let us not add to their confu¬ 
sion,, All these things are things of the utmost, perhaps of paramount, 
immediate importance, but they are not' station work. They are' all 
forms of teaching, and teaching is the business of the school, and not of 
j(i istation. The central idea of the station is research—the discovery 
promulgation of new truth. 77 
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These statements were made with a full appreciation of the popu¬ 
larity and the utility of extended correspondence with farmers, of 
popular compiled bulletins, institute work, etc., and .with a realization 
of the urgent need for general instruction in the elementary principles 
of agriculture. But the very fact that the station is the source from 
which the supply of new knowledge is derived makes it imperative 
that it should be allowed to specialize and devote itself mainly to the 
acquisition of knowledge, which will be expounded and diffused and 
given practical application by agricultural instructors, institute work¬ 
ers, writers, and other means. “ When we dry up the springs amongthe 
hills, the mills along the river will sooner or later cease to grind. It is 
in the educational function of the station that we find the true reason 
for holding strictly to the historical conception embodied in section 2 
of the Hatch Act, and when we defend this conception against those 
who would make of the station a school or a tract society, we are 
defending the highest interests of the farmers themselves. 77 

The difficulty which many people seem to have in determining the 
proper functions of the experiment station grows in large measure out 
of the complex organization of our stations and their intimate relations 
with the agricultural colleges. The error is often made of giving undue 
prominence to the direct and immediate benefit which the station may 
confer upon the farmer through advice and instruction, without realiz¬ 
ing that experimentation must precede this popular education and must 
be relied upon as the fundamental means of advancing agriculture. 
The various means employed for diffusing popular agricultural infor¬ 
mation are assuredly useful and worthy in their place, and no doubt 
abundant appreciation is shown for the efforts to’ give immediate aid to 
the farmer through popular bulletins, extensive correspondence, news¬ 
paper articles, etc. The farmers need such instruction and the States 
would do well to provide it for them through the agricultural colleges 
or boards of agriculture. In fact, we believe that those agricultural 
colleges which find it a difficult matter to secure students in their reg¬ 
ular courses would do well to exert themselves strenuously in endeav¬ 
ors to reach the farmers through different forms of university extension. 
We also hold that it is the duty of experiment station officers to pre¬ 
sent such accounts of their work as are intended for the farmers 7 use 
in the most attractive and readable form. Necessarily the records of 
elaborate investigations will often be tedious reading for all except 
specialists. The wise station will not overload its bulletins for farmers 
with such details. 

But, on the other hand, we believe more firmly than ever that those 
station officers who are charmed with the popular applause which fol¬ 
lows the publication of compiled information are in great danger of 
suffering loss of professional standing through diversion from their work 
as investigators, and of so weakening the stations whom they serve 
that in a comparatively brief time they will lose the respect and confi¬ 
dence of the farmers. We believe that an impartial appeal to the 
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record would show cases in which the xirogressive work of station offi¬ 
cers had been materially reduced in amount and quality because of 
their increasing engrossment in various educational enterprises. We 
are sure, also, that it is those stations which have most closely adhered 
to the fundamental conception that they are institutions for research, 
which have attained the greatest measure of success in the eyes of 
practical men. For, after all, thorough work tells, and the fanners can 
discern superficiality as well as any other men. To them it is obvious 
that an experiment station is established to experiment, and as soon as 
the genuine experimental work produced by any station diminishes 
materially in amount and quality all the clamor raised by an outpour¬ 
ing of letters, lectures, and press notices will not serve to hide from 
them the fact that that station has degenerated. 

With so large and important.a field as our experiment stations have 
to fill in the performance of their legitimate service, it is hard to see 
why they should think of abandoning it to do the work which other 
institutions are especially created to perform. Never has there been so 
great a demand on the part of practical men for definite solutions for 
agricultural problems which can only be obtained by thorough original 
investigations, and whenever success attends such investigations the 
appreciation of the public is shown in a decided and substantial man¬ 
ner. Investigators have therefore great encouragement to persist in 
their researches, and can well afford to let. those who prefer to diffuse 
information rather than increase knowledge go their way and to rejoice 
with them in whatever success may attend their labors. 



THIRTEENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL COLLEGES AND 
EXPERIMENT STATIONS. 

E. W. Allen, 

Office of Experiment Stations. 

For the second time in tlie history of the Association the meeting 
of 1899 was held in the far West, affording an opportunity for the 
delegates, from the East to study the agricultural conditions and prob¬ 
lems of the western States, and making it possible for an unusually 
large number of delegates from institutions west of the Mississippi to 
attend. The convention met in San Francisco, California, July 5-7, 
in conjunction with the Association of Official Agricultural Chemists 
(see p. 204). Delegates and visitors were present from 34 States and 
Territories, representing about 00 institutions. 

Advantage was taken of the reduced railroad fare to California 
secured by the meeting of the National Educational Association at Los 
Angeles, and a large number of the delegates from the East met at 
Chicago and journeyed-across the continent together in cars chartered 
for the party. The magnificent hospitality and the many courtesies 
extended to the delegates and their friends by individuals and repre¬ 
sentatives of various organizations, and the opportunity furnished by 
the week of excursions to view the different agricultural features of 
the State, made the convention a notable one in the history of the 
Association. 

GKENEBAL sessions. 

The general sessions were held in the assembly hall of the Academy 
of Science, and the section meetings in the parlors of the Occidental 
Hotel and in rooms in the Mills Building, near by. H. P. Armsby, 
director of the Pennsylvania Experiment Station, presided over the 
general sessions and delivered the presidential address. 'This-was a 
scholarly presentation of the experiment station ideal. The speaker 
conceived the experiment station to be primarily and in its broadest 
sense an educational institution—not an institution to furnish the 
farmer with recipes for his work, but to enlarge his knowledge of the 
principles and to strengthen his ability to intelligently apply them in 
practice. Ideally the station should be the source of knowledge and 
inspiration for the agricultural college—the capstone of agricultural 
education. Being an institution for higher education in agriculture, it 
should be divorced as fully as possible from the routine of elementary 
instruction, which was regarded as a dissipation of the energy of the 
station investigator. He made it very plain that the station is for 
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investigation rather than for popular education, and insisted that this 
should be the central idea, whatever else the stations do. In conform¬ 
ity with this ideal, the qualifications of station, workers and of the 
director were considered. The u director who inspires ?? was regarded 
as the ideal rather than the u director who directs.** 

A telegram of greeting was received from the Secretary of Agricul¬ 
ture. 

Resolutions of sympathy were adopted for E. W. Hilgard, director of 
the California Station, who was prevented by illness from attending the 
convention which he had urged so cordially to meet in San Francisco. 

The report of the executive committee was read by H. JEL Goodell. It 
suggested a plan for making the work of the sections of the Association 
more effective by limiting the number of topics, discussing methods 
rather than the results of work, especially such results as have already 
been published in bulletins or annual reports, and selecting such sub¬ 
jects as will open up a field for investigation. The subject of military 
detail to land-grant colleges had received the attention of the com¬ 
mittee, but without satisfactory outcome. Following the death of 
Senator Morrjll the committee invited M. JEL Buckham to prepare reso¬ 
lutions in memory of the late Senator, and Gr. W. Atherton to prepare 
an address on his life and services, and recommended the observance 
by the colleges of April 14,1899, as Morrill day. The bust of Senator 
Morrill belonging to the Association had been tendered to the Library 
Committee of Congress, with the suggestion that it be placed in the 
Congressional Library. The work of various special committees ap¬ 
pointed at the last convention was briefly reviewed,* and reference was 
made to the Free Homestead Bill and its possible effect on the funds 
of the land-grant colleges. 

The report of the treasurer was presented, showing a balance of over 
$1,000 in the treasury. 

The report of the chairman of the section on agriculture and chem¬ 
istry was read by J. L. Hills. ’He reviewed the experimental work 
which had been in progress during the year, and discussed the effect 
of the inspection work on the research work of the stations. He 
pointed out the dangers from this police work where suitable provision 
for its execution is not made, and suggested that by organization, 
depntization, and employment of special assistants, the interference of 
this inspection work with the regular research work of the station 
could be minimized. 

The report from the section on mechanic arts was presented by 0. S. 
Murkland, who touched upon the proposed legislation for the estab¬ 
lishment of engineering experiment stations, and pointed out that the 
experimental work in mechanic arts was largely being carried on with 
■ the assistance of students rather than by special investigators. H© 
gave some illustrations of the work, in' progress in this line, and 
brought out the value of work in mechanic arts for developing force in 
. a/. .. ' A . ■ : A : A 
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The report from the, section on. horticulture and botany was read by 
L. H. Pammel. He discussed the required work in botany in the col¬ 
leges; and advocated greater uniformity in this respect. He gave 
statistics of the number of students and the special lines of botanical 
work which they pursue. The importance of giving more attention to 
instruction in physiological botany was emphasized. The collections 
of the horticultural and botanical departments were discussed, showing 
that few institutions have garden herbaria. In conclusion the lines of 
station work in horticulture and botany were enumerated. 

The report for the section on entomology was read by 0. W. Wood- 
worth, who discussed the inspection work, especially for the San Jose 
scale, and gave a survey of the work of investigation and teaching 
done by the entomologists. 

Ho report was presented from the section on college work. 

Elwood Mead announced the meeting of the National Irrigation 
Congress at Missoula, Mont., in September, and urged the importance 
of the stations in the irrigated region participating in this congress. 

The report of the bibliographer was presented by A. C. True, who 
also made a brief report for the committee on indexing agricultural 
literature. 

JEL P. Armsby presented a report on the station exhibit at the Paris 
Exposition, giving an outline of the general plan of the exhibit and the 
material promised by the stations. 

By appointment, M. H. Buekham pronounced a graceful and discrim¬ 
inating eulogy on the late Senator Justin S. Morrill, and introduced 
memorial resolutions. In discussing the Morrill Act the speaker showed 
that the intention of its author was to provide an education that should 
be first liberal and then practical, as adapted to the needs of the indus¬ 
trial classes. His central idea was to liberalize the industries and lift 
them to the plane hitherto occupied alone by the professions, an idea 
which the speaker held to be unique, and the crystallization of which 
he declared to he one of the great epoch-making acts of the American 
Nation. The resolutions were seconded by J. K. Patterson in an 
eloquent tribute to the greatness of Senator Morrill, and were unani¬ 
mously adopted by a rising vote of the convention. 

The fourth report of the committee on methods of teaching agricul¬ 
ture was read by A. 0. True, secretary of the committee. This report 
presented a syllabus of a course in zootechny, which was limited to the 
theory and practice of the production of the normal useful animal. 
Zootechny was divided by the committee into three main branches, 
(1) types and breeds of useful animals, (2) feeding, and (3) hygiene and 
management. An interesting discussion followed this report, in which 
some of the difficulties in separating instruction in technical agricul¬ 
ture from that in agricultural chemistry, economic botany, soil physics, 
and other related sciences were pointed out. The committee was 
continued. 
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. Two papers were presented from the section on horticulture and bot¬ 
any. The first was by E. J. Wiekson, on Climatology and horticulture. 
It was pointed out that while the botanists have studied the effect of 
various factors on. plant growth, the horticulturists have done almost 
nothing to determine the relation between climate and horticulture. 
Some of the unexplained relations of environment to quality of fruit, 
development of color, and flavor of fruits under different environment 
and at different elevations were enumerated. These matters are fre¬ 
quently very important and were believed to afford a profitable field 
for research. Systematic investigation, it was thought, might assist in 
clearing up the vague condition of knowledge in this direction. 

The other paper from this section was on Methods of seed testing and 
their relation to the farm and garden, by -A. J. Pieters. The author 
spoke of the prevalence and evils of seed adulteration, resulting not 
only in diminished crops but in the introduction of injurious weeds. 
He showed by some actual examples the material financial loss from 
buying cheap seeds, and urged that experiment stations could clo much 
to arouse an interest in and intelligent understanding of the subject. 
He believed that guaranteed seed would be put upon the market by 
seedsmen as soon as there was a demand for it. He described some of 
the simple methods of seed testing and their use by the small grower 
and the farmer. 

Two papers were also presented from the section on college work. 
The. first was by W. M. Liggett, on Agricultural education, practical 
and scientific. In this paper he described particularly the course of 
study at the Minnesota School of Agriculture, and mentioned the work 
which that institution is doing. The other paper treated of The prin¬ 
ciples underlying the formation of an agricultural course in the South, 
and was by 0. E. Coates. The course in agriculture at the Louisiana 
State University was outlined, and the increasing success in securing 
students for the agricultural course was referred to. The ideas which 
have governed in elaborating this course and the prineixfi.es which have 
been kept in mind in its formation were enumerated. 

W. A. Withers presented an encouraging report from the committee 
ax>pointed to attend the Second National Pure Eood and Drug Congress, 
indicating that the outlook for legislation in the near future is hopeful. 

No report was presented by the committee on graduate study, but 
A. 0. True explained a plan for such study in the Department of Agri¬ 
culture (E. S. B., 11, p. 1). This committee was continued, and J. E. 
Stubbs and A. C. True were appointed to fill the vacancies caused by 
the resignation of G. E. MacLean and Alston Ellis, who have severed 
their connection with the Association. 

There was a quite general discussion of the subject of cooperation 
between the experiment stations and the divisions of this Department. 
Attention was called to the increasing amount of cooperation in recent 
years, and to the fact that Congress is recognizing the opportunity 
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which the stations afford for extending the investigations of the 
■National Department. As the work of the stations becomes more spe¬ 
cialized and they take hold of the larger agricultural problems affecting 
whole regions of the country, there is greater interest manifested in 
''arranging for cooperation with the Department and in securing funds 
from Congress for this purpose. In view of the increasing importance 
of the subject, it was suggested that the arrangements for cooperation 
between the Department and the stations would naturally assume a 
more formal character, and a committee of five was appointed to con¬ 
sider the basis and methods of such cooperation and report at the next 
meeting. The committee consists of E. A. Bryan, H. H. G-oodell, W. A. 
Henry, H. J. Waters, and L. G. Carpenter. 

A proposition from the section on mechanic arts, relative to the pub¬ 
lication of abstracts of its papers, developed considerable discussion 
on the practicability of publishing in full or in abstract all the papers 
presented before the various sections. There was a feeling among a 
considerable number that all papers should be published, and that the 
assurance of publication would tend to improve the character of the 
papers presented. 

A resolution was adopted to the effect that u this Association petition 
Congress that such measures be taken as shall secure the delivery of 
the public documents [of executive departments] to depository libra¬ 
ries at the earliest practicable moment, and that the executive commit¬ 
tee be instructed to bring the matter to the attention of the proper 
committees of the two Houses.” 

The executive committee was instructed to secure a place upon the 
programme of the National Educational Association of 1900, for the pre¬ 
sentation of a paper on the scope and mission of the land-grant colleges 
in our American system of education. 

A committee, consisting of J. E. Stubbs, M. H. Buckham, J. K. Pat¬ 
terson, W. A. Henry, and H. H. Goodell, was appointed to consider the 
revision of the constitution of the Association and report at the next 
convention, the appointment of the committee being accepted by the 
Association as due notice of any changes the committee may recom¬ 
mend. 

At one of the evening sessions A. G. McAdie, the local weather 
observer at San Francisco, gave an interesting address, illustrated with 
stereoptieon views, on the climate of California. 

Following the afternoon sessions on the last day of the convention, 
a reception was given the members of the Association by the State 
Floral Association of California in the parlors of the Occidental Hotel. 
A beautiful display of fiowers was exhibited, some of the varieties or 
crosses representing the latest achievement of the originators. 

An invitation was extended to the Association to hold its next meet¬ 
ing at New Haven or Middletown, Conn., next year marking the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the establishment of the first experiment station in 
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this country. Invitations were also read from the people of Jackson¬ 
ville. Fla., and Saratoga Springs and Niagara Falls, XX Y. The mat¬ 
ter was referred to the executive committee. 

The officers elected for the ensuing year are as follows: 

President, J. E. Stubbs, of Nevada 5 vice-presidents, E. W. Hilgard 
of California, J. M. Stone of Mississippi, E. E. Smiley of .Wyoming, M. 
H. Buckliam of Vermont, and M. A. Scovell of Kentucky; secretary 
and treasurer, E. B. Yoorhees, of New Jersey; executive committee, 
13. H. Goodell of Massachusetts, W. M. Liggett of Minnesota, J; H. 
Washburn of Rhode Island, and Alexis Cope of Ohio; bibliographer, 
A. C. True, of Washington, D. C. 

Section on college work .—Chairman, J. K. Patterson, of Kentucky ; 
secretary, A. W. Harris/of Maine. 

Section on agriculture and chemistry* —Chairman, L. GL Carpenter, of 
Colorado; secretary, 0. D. Woods, of Maine. 

Section on horticulture and botany .—Chairman, S. A. Beach, of New 
York; secretary, P. H. Rolfs, of South Carolina. 

Section on entomology. —Chairman, EL Garman, of Kentucky; secre¬ 
tary, W. G. Johnson, of Maryland. 

Section on mechanic arts .—Chairman, C. S. Murkland, of New Hamp¬ 
shire; secretary, F. P. Anderson, of Kentucky. 

MEETINGS OF SECTIONS. 

SECTION- ON AGRICULTURE AND CHEMISTRY. 

In this section three topics were selected which are of prime impor¬ 
tance in the West, namely, alkali soils, irrigation, and range feeding of 
cattle. One session was devoted to each topic, and the papers and dis¬ 
cussion were confined to the topic under consideration. 

■ R. BL Loughridge discussed the alkali soils of the Pacific Coast and 
their utilization. He gave a clear disquisition on the general subject 
of alkali, and brought out the distinction between black and white 
alkali, which he recommended should be made in speaking of alkali. 
A third form, saline alkali, is found in southern California. He dis¬ 
cussed'the variation in the composition of alkali, and its effects upon 
soil and vegetation; and described the alkali regions of California, 
illustrating this by a map. The reclamation of black alkali land by the 
use of gypsum, as proposed by the California Station, was referred to. 

' This has been successfully carried out at the substation at Tulare, Cal., 
wheat now being grown where formerly there was no vegetation except 
something like the saltbush; and large farms in central California have 
also been reclaimed by gypsum. ■ u The rapidity of action of the gypsum 
is surprising. Experiments made in our laboratory show that where 
the gypsum is in sufficient amounts, and moisture is present, the change 
is within 24 hours. Whether it would be as quick as that upon lands 
I am unable to say, but in laboratory experiments the change was very 
rapid / 5 The study of the vegetation on alkali lands, which is on© of 
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tlie features of the alkali work of the California Station, was thought 
to promise excellent results. 

In a paper on Recent investigations by the Wyoming Experiment 
Station in alkali and irrigation, B. 0. Buffum discussed the alkali soils 
of Wyoming, and reported upon the work which the station has done 
on the effects of the different alkali salts on seed germination and plant • 
growth. He discussed the action of alkali, and the relation between 
the amount of moisture and this action, showing the connection between 
alkali studies and irrigation investigations in an alkali country. He 
showed by means of charts that alkali has a stimulating effect on the 
germination of seeds and on the subsequent growth, when the alkali 
salts, especially sodium carbonate, are not too high. He pointed out 
the relation which had been found between the absorption of alkali 
water by seeds, and osmotic pressure; and showed that the effect of 
alkali on germination of seeds is a physical and not a physiological 
one® In general, the number of seeds germinated at a given date was 
found to be inversely proportional to the osmotic pressure of the alkali 
solutions in which they were placed. The remedies for alkali soils were 
reviewed, such as leaching out the salts, preventing the accumulation 
of salts by controlling the evaporation, and growing useful plants 
which take it up. The possibility of the adaptation of plants to alkali 
soils was suggested. 

A. Goss, of Hew Mexico, discussed the alkali soils of that Territory. 
In the Bio Grande Yalley the water contains gypsum which would 
change any black alkali that might be present in the soil to white 
alkali. Hence only white alkali is found. Black alkali is found over 
restricted areas in Hew Mexico, notably in the Animas Yalley. He 
described the “ chico spots,containing considerable amounts of car¬ 
bonate of soda, on which seeds will not germinate. The origin of these 
spots is attributed to the chico bush, 1 which accumulates the carbonate 
of soda near the surface. The speaker also discussed the plant food 
furnished by alkali, notably potash. Studies of the water of the Rio 
Grande have shown that irrigation furnishes the soil with more potash 
than an ordinary crop will remove. 

F, W. Traphagen, of Montana, discussed the alkali of that State* 
The source of alkali in Montana is traced mainly to the marine shales. 
As a result of overirrigation the alkali rises and accumulates near 
the surface. This was illustrated by the results of experiments; in 
some cases 64 per cent of the alkali in the first 9 ft. of soil was con¬ 
centrated in the first 2 ft. of soil by overirrigation. The value of 
washing as a means of removing alkali was shown by the amount of 
alkali which is being removed by the Yellowstone River, observations 
for 12 days showing an average of 400 tons per day. Data were pre¬ 
sented to show the value of alfalfa as a preventive of alkali. “This 
crop has a remarkable power to prevent the rise of the alkali, and 

1 Greasowood (Sarcobatus vermioulatus). 
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would seem to slowly remove it, for-the very heavy crops, containing a 
considerable amount of mineral matter, a large portion of which is 
alkali salts, must remove very large quantities of alkali in the aggre¬ 
gate. My observations have caused me to believe that if a stand of 
alfalfa can be secured, and the water table kept low enough for all 
fields where such conditions prevail, the alkali problem is solved.” 

Other speakers brought out the value of alkali as a fertilizer, and for 
holding the water and retaining the soil moisture. With the rise of 
alkali, it was stated, there has been a rise of the ground water. 

The discussion of the subject of irrigation was opened by L. G. 
Carpenter in a paper on Some of the general features of the problem 
of irrigation in the West; He discussed the question of water rights, 
and the difficulty of adjusting these matters equitably. He showed 
by charts the economy and waste in the use of irrigation water in 
practice on different farms. The amount of water used was said to be 
governed largely by the water supply rather than by the actual needs 
of the crop. “A comparatively small proportion, in many cases at 
least, is applied usefully; that is, to such a degree that the plant can 
use it and does use it in its growth. Much more passes away into the 
soil or air by evaporation from the soil.” From a theoretical point of 
view, irrigation resolves itself into a question of soil moisture and its 
conservation. The fertilizing value of irrigation waters was referred 
toy and the effect of the temperature of the water on the temperature 
of the soil to which it is applied, and hence in controlling the growth 
of the plant under irrigation, was noted as a very important feature. 

A. 0. True and El wood Mead spoke of the work which the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture has undertaken in irrigation investigations. 

E. J. Wickson read a paper entitled Holes on irrigation of deciduous 
fruits, which embodied some of the more prominent facts learned from 
practice in the use of water for orchard fruits. He showed the advan¬ 
tages of irrigation, not only in the greater health, vigor, and product¬ 
iveness of trees, but also in the appearance and quality of the fruit. 
H© refuted the claim of some horticulturists that better fruit can be 
grown without irrigation. He maintained that u it is impossible to set 
up arbitrarily any exact standard of the moisture requirements of 
plants In terms of rainfall.” The signs of need of irrigation, and the 
proper use of water to control growth and remedy unthrifty condition 
of trees were noted. 

Other speakers called attention to the depletion of many of the 
western soils in humus, and the relation of humus to the retention of 
water. They advocated keeping up the humus by growing leguminous 
crops in place of summer fallow. A search for forage crops which are 
able to grow with a minimum amount of water was suggested as 
extremely desirable for semiarid regions. 

Upon the third subject, Bange feeding of cattle, a short paper by 
■.'.^•■'W. Gooke was read. C. D. Smith spoke on the Possibilities of 
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developing high-class dairy cows from grade stock of the range type. 
He gave the results of experiments at the Michigan Station -with good 
gradeeows selected in the State and in the West. The results were 
held to show that feeding and care are very important factors and may 
do much to overcome the effects of type. “After all, one of the main 
questions in the dairy business is the careful, judicious feeding of the 
cows, and not primarily alone the selection of cows of a high type. I 
therefore say that among other possibilities of the Shorthorn and other 
cows of the range type comes a possibility of high production along 
dairy lines. NTo man can make of a [poor] cow a high-type dairy 
animal, but a good feeder may take the average range cow and expect 
to develop from that in a single year a herd of cows averaging 300 lbs. 
of butter.’ 7 This paper developed considerable discussion, and it was 
contended that the statements^ regarding “range” cows should be 
qualified so as to exclude certain classes of range animals. 

H. T. French presented the subject of Finishing range cattle in the 
stall. He referred to the changed conditions in the Northwest regard¬ 
ing the management of range cattle.since the extensive introduction of 
sheep on the range. While formerly cattle could be finished on the 
range almost the year round, “now there are only a few months on that 
range that cattle are considered finished for the butcher.” As a remedy, 
the growing of grasses, alfalfa, and clovers on which steers can be fin¬ 
ished in the field, and stall feeding were suggested. Stall feeding of 
range steers unaccustomed to being handled was regarded as entirely 
practicable, and it was stated that steers so treated do well and take 
on fat very rapidly. Experiments by the speaker at the Oregon Station 
were cited in proof of this. The value of wheat, barley, and oats for 
fattening steers where corn can not be grown was discussed. It was 
believed that in the West these materials might be economically used. 

H. P. Armsby gave a resume of The present status of knowledge con¬ 
cerning the available energy of feeding stuffs. The available energy, or, 
as lie preferred to call it, the net energy, is equivalent to the difference 
between the gross energy of the food and that of the excretory products. 
The calculation of energy from the digestible food materials was dis¬ 
cussed, and the conclusion was reached that we have not yet progressed 
far enough to formulate feeding standards in terms of energy. 

A paper entitled Notes on a preliminary catalogue of plants poisonous 
to stock was read by V. K. Ohesnut. This paper developed -consider¬ 
able interest, as the subject is one of importance in range feeding and 
is receiving attention at several of the western stations. 

SECTION ON HORTICULTURE AND BOTANY. 

One of the chief horticultural features of the California meeting was 
a visit of the horticulturists, by special invitation, to the nurseries and 
gardens of Luther Burbank at Santa Rosa and Sebastopol. A most 
interesting day was spent with this famous originator in inspecting his 
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m>rk and studying his methods. To allow time for this visit only two 
sessions of the section were held, and as a result a number of the papers 
were read by title. Two of the papers of this section, by E. J. Wickson 
and A. J. Pieters, were read in general session (see p. 408). 

An interesting discussion was aroused, by a paper read before the 
section, on Inspection of nursery stock and orchards, by Alexander 
Craw, quarantine officer of the California State Board of Horticulture. 
A historical review was given of the situation in the State of California 
as to insect pests, their spread and control; followed by a description 
of the present conditions, and the methods of inspection and fumigation 
followed. u Riverside, San Bernardino, and some other counties have a 
very complete system of orchard inspection and use printed charts, with 
the rows and cross rows of trees blocked out and numbered thereon. 
When a tree is found infested with a pest a designating mark is placed 
on it and at the intersection of the chart corresponding to where the tree 
stands. After the orchard is inspected the chart is turned over to the 
foreman of the fumigating crew and the infested trees can be readily 
located and treated. Orchards are fumigated after sundown, as the 
gas is more effective; so this work is clone during the night. All fumi¬ 
gating should be performed then or in a shaded place. In districts 
where infection is more general the entire orchard is fumigated.” The 
inspection of nursery stock brought into the State from other countries 
was described as very rigid. “I frequently notice trees in cases for 
the East infested with that serious and difficult to destroy scale, Diasjris 
amygdalL When this scale is found on stock for California it means 
the destruction of the plants or trees, as we never give it any quarters. 
In the case of the eastern trees, we can not stop them, as we operate 
under a State law, unless the trees and plants are infested with insects 
of such a character that they would endanger the State in passing 
through.” 

B, M. Belong described the method of destroying injurious insects 
by insect parasites, the climate being too dry for the development of 
fungus parasites. A serious melon and cucumber pest was reported, 
the larvm of which were found in much imported fruit of these 
plants. He believed there was practically no danger from fruit ship¬ 
ments from infested orchards, as the covering of the fruit is so soon 
destroyed. 

A. J. McOlatchie read a paper on Irrigation methods in orchards. 
He considered the subject under the three heads of (1) methods of 
applying the water, (2) amount of water, and (3) time of applying. 
Experiments made by the author at Phenix, Am., in irrigating a 
peach and apricot orchard in winter were reported, the object being to 
ascertain in how far this might replace the customary frequent irriga¬ 
tion in summer, when water is less abundant and evaporation greatest. 
Deep saturation in the winter gave satisfactory results, water settling 
to & depth of 25 ft, while in summer irrigation it reached only 3 or 4 ft 
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below the surface. Eoots of the trees were found abundantly 14 to 16 
ft. below the surface, “showing that the water of at least the upper 
20 ft. was available to the trees.” 

On invitation, NT. A. Cobb, of the Department of Agriculture of New 
South Wales, gave an interesting talk on his work in that country. 

The following papers were read by title: Making a garden herbarium 
and its uses,by A.B. Selby; The making of a horticultural herbarium, 
by J. Burtt Davy; Laboratory work for winter instruction in horticul¬ 
ture, by E. S. Goff; Horticultural field work for classes, by A. B. 
McKay. 

SECTION ON MECHANIC ARTS. 

Most of the papers presented before this section dealt with the sub¬ 
ject of courses, methods of instruction, and laboratory work. The 
practical importance of industrials was the subject of a paper by 
W. F. Gilkison, which brought out considerable discussion. The au¬ 
thor advocated abolishing the present exercise system in shopwork 
and substituting in its place the making of articles or appliances of 
some use. 

A paper by 0. L. Gory, on The electrical engineering laboratory in 
its relation to local engineering work, was a suggestive one and led to 
considerable discussion. 

J. T. Faig read a paper on The teaching of machine drawing, and G. 
Gwinner treated the general subject of Teaching methods. 

Some objections to early differentiation of engineering courses were 
presented by J. 0. Nagle in a paper bearing that title. 

W. T. Magruder introduced The agricultural engineer—the latest 
developed specialist. 

SECTION ON COLLEGE WORK. 

Neither the chairman nor the secretary of this section was present. 
The papers by G. E. Coates on The principles underlying the formation 
of an agricultural course in the South, and by W. M. Liggett on Agri¬ 
cultural education, practical and scientific, which were noted above as 
having been read in the general session of the convention, were pre- 
■ sented before this section. In addition W. J. Spillman discussed the 
subject of The short dairy course, and J. H. Raymond, University 
extension in agriculture. 


EXCURSIONS. 

The day following the adjournment of the convention (Saturday) was 
occupied in a trip to Golden Gate Park and the Cliff House in the fore¬ 
noon, and to the experiment station at Berkeley in the afternoon. The. 
week following was devoted to excursions to different parts of the 
State where typical features could be studied. Special trains were 
provided for the party, find the long distances were traversed by night. 
On Monday the excursion was to Santa Rosa and Ukiab, on the Cal¬ 
ifornia and Northwestern'Railroad, stopping at the'vineyards and 
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winery of an Italian* Swiss agricultural colony at Asti on the return 
trip, and reaching San Rafael in time for a banquet in the evening. 
The following day was spent in the vicinity of Fresno, in the San 
Joaquin Valley, where extensive vineyards, orchards, wineries, an ice 
plant, a raisin-packing establishment, and a number of beautiful es¬ 
tates were visited. An object lesson in irrigation was here presented, 
and an admirable illustration given of up-to-date farming in the. exten¬ 
sive estate of Minnewawa, owned and superintended by Miss Eshle- 
man. While a diversity of agricultural interests were represented on 
this estate, the dairy feature especially commanded admiration. 

Wednesday morning the party reached Oroville, in the Sacramento 
Valley, where orchards of oranges, figs, and other fruits'were visited. 
Later in the day stops were made at Yuba City and Woodland, where 
teams were in waiting to drive the visitors through the orchards and 
grain fields in the vicinity. Antioch, on Suisun Bay, was reached 
early Thursday morning, and the day was spent on the San Joaquin 
River, visiting grain and truck farms at several points along the river. 
An opportunity was afforded to see the large traction steam reapers 
and thrashers in operation in the fields. 

Returning to San Francisco Thursday night, a fresh start was made 
Friday morning down through the beautiful Santa Clara Valley. A 
stop was made at Palo Alto, where Stanford University and*the breed¬ 
ing stables were viewed. From San Jose trips were taken through 
orchards of olives, prunes, and other fruits, an oil mill where strictly 
pure olive oil is prepared, and a large fruit cannery. The Morse seed 
farm, one of the largest in the country, and operated entirely by China¬ 
men, was visited late in the afternoon; after which the party proceeded 
to Monterey. 

Saturday morning a drive of some 1G miles was taken along the 
coast, which was greatly enjoyed; and later in the day a visit was made 
to the great beet-sugar factory at Salinas, which, when completed, will 
be the largest factory of the kind in the world. 

The party then returned to San Francisco, arriving there Saturday 
evening. This completed the itinerary of an extremely interesting ami 
enjoyable series of excursions, which will long be remembered with 
pleasure by all who participated in them and shared the bounteous hos¬ 
pitality everywhere extended. 
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OHEM1STEY. 

Chemical analysis of rocks—determination of potassium and 
sodium, E. Bonjean (Bui. Soc. Ghim. Paris, 3. ser22 (1899), No. 
14,2 J P- 691-693). —Silica, iron oxid, alumina, lime, magnesia, and sul¬ 
phuric acid are determined by means of fusion with alkaline carbonates. 
For the determination of potassium and sodium the material is fused 
with calcium carbonate (0.5 gm. of the carbonate to 1 gm. of the rock). 
The silica, iron oxid, alumina, and lime are eliminated by the ordinary 
methods. The solution, freed from these substances, is evaporated to 
dryness on a water bath and ignited to remove ammonium salts. The 
residue is taken up in water and magnesia precipitated as ammonium- 
magnesium phosphate. Ammonia is driven oft* and the ammonium 
phosphate precipitated by means of a 10 per cent solution of fresh neu¬ 
tral lead acetate added in slight excess. The excess of lead is removed 
by means of hydrogen sulphid. The filtrate from the lead precipitate 
is evaporated to dryness, ignited at a low red heat, taken up in water, 
acidulated with hydrochloric acid, and the potassium determined in the 
usual way, except that the platinum is j>recipitated by means of mag¬ 
nesium. The filtrate from the potassium-platinum chlorid is evap¬ 
orated to remove the alcoholic ether, platinum precipitated with 
hydrogen sulphid, filtered, the filtrate evaporated to dryness, and the 
residue ignited at a red heat after the addition of sulphuric acid. The 
sodium is weighed as sulphate. 

New process for the rapid determination of starch, M. 33. Obispo 
(Rev. Ghim . Analyt. et JLppL, 4 (1899), No. 9, pp. 289, 290 ).—The author 
reviews the methods that have been proposed for the determination of 
starch, and states that none are suitable for rapid commercial work. 
He offers the following method: Treat 3.391 gm. of substance in a 
mortar with a little water, and then transfer to a 200 cc. flask, add 50 cc. 
of potash solution (6 gm. per 100), and heat the material (150 cc. volume) 
for an hour on the water bath. The solution is filtered, and, if neces¬ 
sary, refiltered, using an ordinary plaited filter, and then polarized. 
The result of polarimetric examination (with a 20 cm. tube) multiplied 
by 6 gives percentage of anhydrous starch. It is claimed that the 
potash completely dissolves the starch and that the solution is stable. 
The author states that this new process has not been given a thorough 
trial for the determination of the starch in cereals, but presumes that 
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the gluten and other nitrogenous bodies will combine with the potash 
to produce products which are optically active. Among the results 
given are corn as containing 85.45 per cent of starch, and rye, 85.05 
per cent.— h. snyder. 

The determination of the digestible protein and the albumi¬ 
noids of foods and feeding stuffs, B. Sjollema. ( Ztschr. (Intersuch. 
Nakr. u. Genmsmtl ., 2 (1899), No. 5, pp. 413-417 ).—The author com¬ 
pared the use of commercial pepsin with that prepared from the 
stomach of swine according to Stutzer’s method. The pepsin method 
used was as follows: Two grams of substance was digested for 48 
hours in a water bath at 38 to 40° C. with 430 cc. of water, 1 gin. of 
pepsin, and 16 cc. of 10 per cent hydrochloric acid, adding 11 cc. of 
fresh acid at three different stages. 

This was tested on a variety of feeding stuffs, and found to agree 
very satisfactorily with results from the use of the preparation from 
swine 7 s stomach, indicating that commercial pepsin can be used in 
place of the latter. 

In the determination of albuminoids in feeding stuffs like linseed 
cake, 1 gm. of substance was boiled with 50 cc. of water, and 50 cc. of 
95 per cent alcohol added, then 50 cc. of cold water, 2 drops of cold 
saturated alum solution, and the prescribed amount of copper hydrate. 
Otherwise Stutzer’s method was followed. The alcohol mad© the solu¬ 
tion less slimy and more easily filtered. Trials with a number of dif¬ 
ferent materials showed the modification to give the same results as the 
original Stutzer method for true albuminoids. 

Detection of formaldehyde in milk, A. Leys (Jour. Pharm. et 
Chim.i 6 . ser10 (1899), p. 108; abs. in Chem. Ztg23 (1899), No. 66, 
Mepert ., p. 246). — A colorless solution of phloroglucin (1 gm. in 1 liter), 
and potash solution (one-third “ordinary 77 strength) are used. A red 
color is produced if formaldehyde is present when 25 cc. of milk, 16 cc. 
of the phloroglucin solution, and 5 to 10 cc. of the potash are shaken 
in a test tube, the color disappearing after a few minutes. The Deniges 
test (E. S. B., 8, p. 459) is also recommended. Samples which give the * 
reactions are distilled and the Deniges test applied again to make 
certain. 

Recent progress in tlie field of agricultural chemistry, W. Berscii ( Oesterr. 
Chem. Ztg., 11 (1899), JPo. 19, pp. 498-502). —Recent articles relating to fertilizers, 
feeding stuffs, and soils are briefly reviewed. 

Chemistry of soils and fertilizers, H. Snyder (.Easton, Pa.: Chemical Publishing 
Co., 1899, pp. 277, pi. 1, figs. 85). —The aim of this book is stated, to be “to give, in 
condensed form, the principles of chemistry which have a bearing upon the conser¬ 
vation of soil fertility and the economic use of manures.” It contains chapters on 
physical properties of soils; geological formation and classification of soils; chemi¬ 
cal composition of soils^ nitrogen of the soil and air; nitrification and nitrogenous 
manures; fixation; farm manures; phosphate fertilizers; potash fertilizers; lime 
and miscellaneous fertilizers; commercial fertilizers; food requirements of crops; 
and rotation of crops. Lists of problems, references, experiments,'and review 
questions also given. The hook includes the results of recent investigations. 
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Investigations on Thomas slag* A. I). Herzfeeder ( Landw . Vers, Siat., 52 ( 1S99 ), 
No. 4 , p2). 291-814), —From the experiments reported the author concludes that it is 
tricalemm phosphate in Thomas slag which is soluble in citrate solution. The accu¬ 
racy of the Wagner method is discussed. 

The constitution of the ammonium-magnesium phosphate of analysis, F. A. 
Gooch and M. Austin ( Chem. News, 79 (1899), Nos. 2060, p. 283; 2061, pp. 244-246; 
2062, pp. 255,256). —See E. S. R., 11, p. 107. 

The mechanical precipitation of ammonium phosphomolybfiate, F. Wars age 
(Bid. Assoc. Beige Ckim., 16 (1899), No. 7, pp. 348-345). —A brief statement Is made of 
the difficulties encountered when ammonium phosphomolyhdate is precipitated. 
The author states that a complete precipitation can he secured in the cold by agita¬ 
ting the solution for 20 minutes. Brief directions are given for the preparation of 
the solution and the precipitation, and a table is appended showing the results 
secured by the new method (cold x^recipitation) and the old method (hot precipita¬ 
tion).— H. SNYDER. 

Comparison of methods for detection of nitrates in water, L. Goblet (Bid. 
Assoc. Beige CMm., 16 (1899), No. 7, pp. 345-347). —The author finds that Eiegler's 
reaction (metadiamidobenzol and sulphuric acid) is the most sensitive; the x>resence 
of 0.000005 gm. of potassium nitrate in 10 cc. of water was capable of being 
detected.—H. snyder. 

Gravimetric determination of sugar, G. Meillere and P. Chapelle (Bui Soc . 
CMm . Paris, 8. ser., 21-23 (1899), No. 10, p. 515). —The reduction of the Fehling solu¬ 
tion is carried out in a centrifugal tube. After heating in a concentrated salt hath 
the solution is whirled in the centrifuge, the clear liquid decanted, and the opera¬ 
tion repeated twice with the addition of boiling water. The tube is heated at 150° C. 
for 5 minutes, cooled, and weighed. 

A new “exact” method for determining fat in milk,A. A. Bonnema (Chem. Ztg 
23 (1899), No. 51, pp. 541, 542). —The milk (10 cc.) is shaken in a “medicine bottle” 
with 1-J- cc. of potash solution and then with 25 ec. of ether, cooled in water, and 2 
gm. of tragacanth added, with vigorous shaking. The tragacanth takes up the 
water and forms itself into a ball. After cooling again, 10 cc. of the ether is x>oixre& 
off and evaporated, the fat weighed, and the percentage of fat in tlie milk calcu¬ 
lated, taking the specific gravity into account. 

A new method of estimating glycogen, E. Pfluger and J, Ne eking (Arch. 
Physiol. IPfluger ], 76 (1899), No. 11-12 , pp. 531-343). 

Remarks on the article “A new method of estimating glycogen/’ E. Pfluger 
(Arch. Physiol. [ Pfluger ], 76 (1899), No. 11-12, pp. 548-551). 

The quantitative determination of formaldehyde with peroxid of hydrogen, 
0. Blank and H. Finkenbeiner (Ber. Dent. Chem. Gesell., 33 (1899), No. 13,pp, 3142- 
'2146). 

Detection of salicylic acid and boric acid iii milk, G. Breustedt (Arch. Pharm 
287 (1899), No. 3, p. 170; ahs. in Chem. Ztg., 23 (1899), No. 42, llepert., p. 158).— 
A description of methods. 

Direct measurement of the osmotic pressure of very dilute solutions of 
sodium chlorid, A. Pgnsot (Compl Bend. Acad. Set Paris, 128 (1899), No. 24, pp. 
1447,144S). 

A simple apparatus for use in the Kjeldahl method for nitrogen, F. Pregl 
(Ztsckr. Analyt. Chem., 38 (1899), No. 3, pp. 166, 167, fig. 1).— An automatic mercury 
vent is used in the distilling ilask, which is said to remote all danger from frothing 
and to do away with the necessity for a safety bulb of any kind to prevent the acid 
going,over. 

Anelectrical apparatus for the determination of the melting point of fats and 
" waxes,' N. Chercheffsky (Chem. Ztg., 28 (1899), No. 57, p. 597, fig. 7).—A German 
, silver tub© with proper electrical insulation from its metal support is made on© of 
the terminals of a circuit, while a cup of mercury on a sand,bath is made the other. 
The tip of the tube is coated with some of the melted fat or wax to be tested, and 
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the tub© is placed in the mercury and heated. When the film of wax melts, the 
electrical circuit is completed, the fact being announced by an cnunciator. A ther¬ 
mometer shows the temperature of the mercury.— J. T. anderson. 

A new tliemioregulator for electrically heated thermostats, E. Prior ( Ztschr . 
Cuter such. Nahr. u. Gemissmtl8 (1899), No. 9, pp. 701-708, jig. 1). 

Incandescent electric lamp as a source of heat in ether extraction, C. G. 
Hopkins (Jour. Amer. Ghem. Soc., 81 (1899), No. 8, pp. 645-647, pi. 1 ).—A battery of 
20 extractors is illustrated, which are heated by live 110-volt electric lamps of 32* 
candlepower. The lamps are placed in a flat air bath, upon the top of which rest 
the ether flasks connected with the extractors. 

A new u quartz-scale” polariscope, H. L. Samson (Beet Sugar Gaz1 (1899), 
No. 7, pp. 8-10, figs. 8). 

A new low-pressure water-blast lamp, S. Epstein (Oesterr. Ghem . Ztg., 8 (1899), 
No. 19, pp. 497 , 498, jig. 1). 


BOTANY. 

Native agricultural grasses of Kansas, A. S. Hitchcock and 
G-. L. Clothier (Kansas Sia. But. 87, pp. 29 , figs. 21 , maps 29 ).—The 
authors describe 29 species of the more important grasses, all of which 
are perennial except one, Panicum erus-galli . All of these are of suffi¬ 
cient importance to be included among the agricultural grasses of the 
State. The grass regions are divided into eight divisions, and the 
characteristic grasses of each given. These regions are wooded regions; 
sloughs, swales, and wet meadows; bottom land; prairies of eastern 
Kansas; upland plains of western Kansas; sandy regions; stony hills, 
and salt plains and alkali spots. The different species of grasses are 
figured and briefly described, and their distribution throughout the 
. State, so far as represented by herbarium specimens in the station 
collection, are platted. Notes are also given on the relative economic 
value of the species. 

Observations on the growth of plants in sunlight and in shade, 
Berthelot ( Gompt . Rend. Acad. Sci. Pam, 128 (1899), No. 8, pp. ISO- 
144 ).—The author gives the results of some investigations made upon 
crested dogtail grass (Gynmurus cristatus ), in which the differences 
observed in plants grown in the shade and in sunlight are shown. One 
lot of plants which had grown in natural meadow conditions exposed 
to the sun was harvested May 28. Another lot, cut at the same time, 
had grown under similar conditions except that it was continually 
under the shade of an elm tree; and a third lot, which was the after- 
math from a previous cutting on June 3, was grown in the sun and cut 
on August 0. The average weight of the different lots is given, as well 
as the dry matter. Analyses are quoted in which the proportionate 
amounts of roots, stems, and leaves are shown, and also analyses in 
which the ash and some of the organic constituents are given. 

Plants grown in the sun contain the maximum amount of carbon, 
that of the aftermath being somewhat less than in the first cutting. 
Phosphorus and sulphur are found most abundant in plants grown in 
/ v : the shade. The nitrogen content in each of the three cases was almost 
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the same. Plants grown in the shade often appear more vigorous than 
others, but it is said to be due to the suppression or retardation of the 
functions of reproduction. 

Modification of the respiration of plants by alternation of tem¬ 
perature, W. Palladia (Gompt. Rend . Acad. Sci. Paris , 128 (1899) , No . 
23 1 pp. 1410 , 1411). —The general law that the amount of carbon, dioxid 
given off by plants increases in proportion to the temperature has been 
investigated, and the author finds that within certain limits it holds 
good. His experiments further show that intensity of respiration may 
vary considerably at any given temperature, providing the plants have 
some time previous to the beginning of the experiment been subjected 
to different extreme temperatures. 

Experiments with etiolated stems of Vicia faba are reported, in which 
the extremities of the plants were cut off and placed in 10 per cent solu¬ 
tions of saccharose. One lot of these was exposed to a temperature of 
17 to 20° 0., a second to a low temperature ranging from 7 to 12°, and a 
third to a high temperature of 36 to 37.5° 0, After several days the 
three lots were subjected to an average temperature of 18 to 22° and 
their respiration simultaneously determined. It was found that the 
amount of carbon dioxid given off by the plants which had been kept at 
the medium temperature was the lowest. Those subjected to the low 
temperature showed an increase of 40 per cent, and those which had 
received a high temperature in a previous part of the experiment gave 
off 53 per cent more carbon dioxid than those at the medium tempera¬ 
ture. The cause of this phenomenon the author does not attempt to 
explain. 

Anatomical and physiological characteristics of alpine plants 
produced by the alternation of extreme temperatures, G. Ronnieb 
(' Gompt. Rend. Acad . Sci. Paris , 128 (1899), No. 19, pp. 1143-1146). —In a 
previous article (E. S. R., 10, p. 608) the author showed the possibility 
of producing alpine forms of plants by a day and night alternation in 
temperature. At that time the plants had not developed sufficiently 
to complete the study. 

In the present paper he compares the anatomy and physiology of the 
germander plants in his experiments. It appears that the plants which 
resulted in the alternation of temperature were comparable in every 
way to those produced in high mountain regions. The stems and 
petioles of the leaves had their protective tissues more differentiated 
and were more rapidly developed. The leaves were smaller and much 
thicker, their palisade tissue much more developed, and they very 
frequently exhibited a red coloration due to anthroeyanin, which is 
quite frequently produced in alpine plants. The carbon dioxid assimila¬ 
tion was considerably in excess in plants grown under these conditions. 
The flowers produced were relatively larger and much higher colored. 

Vernal phenomena in the arid region, T. D. A. Oocicebeel (Amer. 
Nat, 33 (1899), No. 385 , pp. 39-43). —The author reviews the theory rel¬ 
ative to life zones as laid down by C. Hart Merriam, in which it is stated 
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that the u northward distribution of terrestrial animals and plants is 
governed by the sum of the positive temperatures for the entire season 
of growth and reproduction and the southward distribution is governed 
by the mean temperature of a brief period during the hottest part of 
the year.” The author states that the mean temperatures, even in 
January and February, are high enough to stimulate growth in those 
plants which have been introduced from more humid regions, but the 
native vegetation remains backward noth withstanding the warmth. 
He gives tables to show the date of blooming* of quite a number of 
peach, plum, and apricot trees, as well as of a considerable number of 
native plants. 

It appears that with one or two exceptions native vegetation is back¬ 
ward notwithstanding the warm weather, but after the period of the 
latest killing frosts is passed it comes out with remarkable rapidity. 
AtMesilla Park the domestic honeybee is frequently seen in January, 
while the native bees seldom appear until late in March. The author 
states in conclusion that— 

“Throughout the arid region where the sky is clear and radiation great the develop¬ 
ment of plants and insects is controlled largely by the distribution of the frosts 
throughout the year. The climate of this region is peculiar and presents a barrier 
to the ingress of plants and animals from without. For tropical and subtropical 
species the winters are too cold. For species of moist temperate regions the late 
frosts following warm spells are usually destructive. It is a curious anomaly that 
in a locality having more than tropical summer temperatures plants of the temperate 
zone should fail on account of frosts. 

Motes on the maximum thermal death point of Sporotrichnm 
globuliferum, B. M. Dug-gar (Boh Gaz27 ( 1899 ), No. 2? jpp. 131- 
136 ).—While engaged in a.study of an entomogenous fungus, Sjporo- 
triclmm globuliferum , experiments were made for the determination of 
the maximum thermal death point of this fungus under varying condi¬ 
tions. Cultures were made on nutrient agar in slanting tubes. When 
exposed for 24. hours at temperatures of 35°, 37.7°, and 40.5° O* the 
spores were effectually inhibited in growth. On the other hand, a few 
hours after germination had begun they were able to withstand consid¬ 
erably longer exposure to these temperatures. Three hours’ exposure 
to temperatures of 46.1° and 51.6° was sufficient to destroy nearly all 
growth of the spores. The mycelium in the agar tubes was submitted 
for various lengths of time, ranging from 1 to 24 hours, at temperatures 
from .37.7 to 51.0°, in which it appears that the mycelium is quite 
resistant except to the higher temperatures and longer exposures. 

Spores exposed to dry heat for from 1 to 6 hours at temperatures from 
46,1 to. 60° 0. were in no wise injured. The maximum amount of dry 
heat which the spores of this fungus will resist during a single expo- 
sure was not ascertained. When exposed for 3 hours to a temperature 
'/of 51,6° on 4 successive clays no growth resulted. Mycelium cultures 
on insects which were exposed from 1 to 24 hours at temperatures of 
46.1° and 56.1° were affected but slightly, if at all. 
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Improvement of plants by selection, JEL J. Webbbr ( U. 8. Dept 
Agr . Yearbook 1898, pp. 355-376, pis . 2 , ,9).—The object of this 

paper is to discuss the fixation of desirable variation by, methodical 
selection and the gradual improvement of plants resulting from the 
cumulative effect of selecting through many generations. The methods 
of selection are discussed at some length and results as illustrated by 
the improvement of sea-island and other cottons shown. Some of the 
limitations of selection are pointed out and statements given relative 
to the development of new races by selection, as has been done in the 
case of the wild parsnip, Anthriscus sylvestris , and other plants. Notes 
are given on the improvement by selection of cuttings, slips, buds, etc., 
and illustrations drawn from work conducted by members of the Divi¬ 
sion of Vegetable Physiology and Pathology on violets are given. 

A synopsis of the genus Bit anion, J. G. Smith ( XT. S. Dept. Agr., Division of 
Agrostology Bid . 18, pp. 81, pis. 4). —An attempt lias been made to characterize the 
numerous forms that have generally been grouped under Sitanion hystrix or Elymus 
sit an ion. In this synopsis 23 species, most of them new, are recognized and described. 

Sand-binding grasses, F. Lams on-S c ribn er (Z7. S. Dept. Agr. Yearbook 1898, pp. 
405-420, pis. 3, figs. 9). —The author describes some of the principal grasses which are 
distinctively sand binders, both those growing near the seashore and those which 
are natives of the interior. Among those best adapted to this purpose are the beech 
or the marram grass, sea lyme grass, bitter panic grass, creeping panic grass, seaside 
blue grass {Poa macrantlia), Redd eld’s grass ( Pedfieldia flexuosa ), sand grass (Cala¬ 
mort! fa longifolia), yellow lyme grass, and sand blue grass ( Poa leckenbyi ). Other 
grasses which are not true vsand binders but will grow in sandy situations are John¬ 
son grass, Arundo donax , some of the bamboos, and wheat grasses. 

Forage plants for cultivation on alkali soils, J. G. Smith { U. S. Dept. Agr. Year¬ 
book 1898, pp. 535-550 , figs. 4). —The author states the effect of alkalis on plant 
growth, quoting extensively from Wyoming Station Bulletin 29 (E. S. R., 8, p. 568) 
and California Station Bulletin 105 (E. S. R., 7, p. 717). 

Descriptions are given of various saltbushes native to Australia which have 
proved more or less valuable for forage on alkali soils. In addition to the Austra¬ 
lian species, a number of indigenous saltbushes are described. Notes are given on 
other plants of somewhat similar character. 

Production of Johnson grass for forage, T. A. Williams ( Breeders* Gas., 35 {1899), 
No. 26,pp. 775, 776). —This grass is highly recommended for a hay grass, being more 
esteemed for that purpose than for pasture. On account of the habit of growth it 
should not be used in any rotation. 

Com plants, F. L. Sargent ( Boston: Houghton, Mifflin A Co., 1899, pp. V+106, 
figs. 38).— An nntechnical work designed to be supplemental to the us© of text-books 
in secondary schools. It gives in considerable detail the life histories of the different 
cereals and suggests the part each has had in the world’s economy. 

Contributions to the knowledge of Mortierella van tieghenii, H.'Bachmann 
(Ber.-Schweiz. BoL Gesell., 1899, No. 9,p.36). 

The structure of the caryopsis of grasses with reference to their morphology 
and classification, P. B. Kennedy ( U. S. Dept Ayr., Division of Agrostology But 19, 
pp. 44,pis. 8). —An historical review and summary of the previous investigations on 
this subject is given, together with a general description of the fruit, in which the 
various parts are described. Detailed descriptions are given of the fruits of the dif¬ 
ferent grasses, representatives being given of each of the 13 tribes recognized by 
Hackel in his arrangement of the grasses. The relationship and systematic connec¬ 
tion of the tribes are discussed and a bibliography of the subject appended. 
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Concerning the anatomy of water-secreting organs, M. von Midden ( Stuttgart , 
1899, pp, 76,pis. 7; aim. in Bat. Ztg.,2. AbU, 97 (1899), JVb, 20,pp. SOS, 809). 

The physiological characteristics of the cell, F. Schknck (Physiologisehe Char- 
aliens tiluter Zelle. Wurzburg: A.Stuher, 1899,pp. VIII 4 . 123), 

The influence of inorganic salts upon the formation of conidia by Aspergillus 
niger, A. Ya»sui>a { But. Mag. [ Tokyo], IS ( 1899), pp. $9-91 ). 

A preliminary note as to the cause of root pressure, R. 0. Leavitt (Artier. Jour. 
Sou, 4* m\, 7 (1899), No* 41, pp.381, 882),—An attempt is made to explain, by Van’t 
Hoir** interpretation of osmotic pressures, some of the hitherto poorly understood 
phenomena, such as the increased absorption due to heat as shown by the experi¬ 
ments of Bachs, va riation in tree pressures noted by Clark, etc* 

A preliminary arrangement of the species of the genus Bacillus, F. 1). Chester 
(Delaware Ski. Bpt. 1898 , pp. 100-137) .—The author gives an arrangement of the species 
of the genus Bacillus following the table of characters and abbreviations used in a 
previous memoir on the genus Bacterium (E, 3. R., 10, p. 519). In all 143 species are 
described at more or less length and an index to the more important literature of the 
species is appended. 

Edible and poisonous fungi of Middle Europe, G. Bresadola (I funghi man - 
gerccoi e helenosi delV Europa media, etc. Milan: U. Hoepli, 1S99, pp. 152, pis. 112). 

Fungi in greenhouses, H. Webster ( Ehodora , 1 (1899), No. 5, pp. 83, 84 ).—Notes 
on some fleshy fungi in greenhouses. 

Alinit, the new soil bacteria, B. Durfke (Auer. Florist, 14 (1899), No. 580;pp. 
1453,1454 ).—Notes the use of Alinit in floriculture. Experiments with asters and 
carnations are reported. The test with asters was a complete failure, while some 
advantage to one pot of carnations is reported. On the other plants no effect of 
inoculation was apparent. 

Experiments with Nitragin, R. T. Hennings (K. Landt. Alad. ffandl., 88 (1899), 
No. l,pp. 14-21 ).—No effect or only slight effects were obtained in two different 
experiments with peas. 

Concerning the results obtained by Nitragin inoculation, Frank (Landw. Vers. 
8tat., 51 (1899), No. 6, pp. 441-445 ).—The author sums up for the Prussian Ministry 
of Agriculture the evidence relative to the use of Nitragin as a means of inoculating, 
leguminous crops. Under certain circumstances the substance may be used with 
advantage, but in many experiments negative results are reported. In soils poor jn 
nitrogen and in which no organisms capable of nitrogen assimilation are present 
favorable results are likely to follow, but where nitrogen and organisms are plenti¬ 
ful its use is not recommended. 

The bacteria of the soil with special reference to soil inoculation, R. S. Mac- 
Bougall (Trans, and Proc. Bot. Soc. Edinburgh, 21 (1897). pi. 1 , pp. 25-40).— Gives an 
account of pot experiments with Nitragin cultures in sterilised soil in which the 
advantage of using the proper kind of cultures for each crop is shown. Notes are 
also given on nitrifying organisms and their action. 

The influence of organic substances upon the work of nitrifying organisms, 
S. Winogradsky and V. Omeliansky ( Centbl. Balk u. Par., 2. AM., 5 (1899), Nos. 
10,pp. 329-343; 11, pp. 377-387; 12, pp. 429-440). 

Bud variation, L. Beissner ( Seperat. Niederrhein. Ges. Nat. u. Heillunde, Bonn, 
1898, pp. 80-42; abs. in Jour. Boy. Micros. Soc. [ London ], 1899, No. 3, pp. 295, 296 ).— 
The author enumerates the various kinds of bud variation which occur especially 
in woody plants, resulting in pyramidal or columnar forms, pendent and weeping 
forms, dwarf forms, forms of deeply divided or highly colored leaves, etc. The 
danger of confusing the variations which result from unfavorable or other vital 
conditions with true bud variations is pointed out, and the limited knowledge of 
the conditions which determine bud variation is commented upon. 

Bud variation in plants, R. M. Kellogg ( Proc. Michigan Sort. Soc., 1S97, pp. 121- 
134 ).—The principal causes of bud variation are pointed out and several specific cases 
are cited. 
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The causes of variation in cultivated plants which give ns new varieties, 
H. Ayers (,Missouri Hort, Soc. Mpi., 1898, pp. 21-85 ),—A popular presentation of the 
subject. 

A study of the methods of seed dispersal, K. Sajo ( Prometheus, 10 {1899), No, 
499, pp. 481-485, fig. 1). —Comparative studies are given between the seed of Finns 
austriaca and P. sylvestns . 


.ZOOLOGY. 

Birds as weed destroyers, 3. D. Judd (U. 8. Dept Agr . Yearbook 
1898, pp. 221-232) figs, 7).—The most important weeds which are pre¬ 
vented by birds from seeding are ragweed, pigeon grass, smartweed, 
bindweed, crab grass, lamb’s-quarters, and pigweed. Birds are most 
actively engaged in feeding upon weed seeds during the winter months. 
The birds which are most effective in this work are about 20 species 
of sparrows and finches, horned larks, blackbirds, cowbirds, meadow 
larks, doves, and quails. The English sparrow is reported as especially 
useful in destroying the seeds of crab grass and dandelion. Three- 
fourths of the dandelions which bloom on the Department lawns during 
April and May are said to be mutilated by birds. The native sparrows 
are active in this destruction of the dandelion. 

The common goldfinch is praised as an unusually valuable bird in this 
particular work. Horned larks are said to feed to a considerable extent 
upon sorrel. The blackbirds are found to eat large quantities of the 
seeds of wild sunflowers, sorrel, mustard, chick weed, and thistle dur¬ 
ing the fall. The quail and mourning dove are also noted as weed 
destroyers. In the crop of one mourning dove were found 7,500 seeds of 
Oxalis stricta . About 50 species of birds are noted as destroyers of 
somewhat more than 60 species of weeds. 

Manitoba birds of prey and the small mammals destroyed 
by them, Gr. E. Atkinson ( Trans . Hist, and Set Soc. Manitoba , 1898, 
JYo. 53, pp. 16, figs. 7).—This paper treats of the feeding habits of the 
Oathartube, Falconidm, and Strigiche, with special reference to the 
Manitoba species of these families. Nearly all the species considered 
are believed to be more beneficial than injurious, and some of them are 
said to feed exclusively upon injurious species of animals. Of the mice 
and gophers which are most frequently found in the stomach of these 
birds, the author mentions Arvicola riparius, A. gapperi , Spermophilus 
franldini, S. tridecimUneatus, 8. richardsoni , and Thornomys talpoides. 
Estimates are given of the number of mice per acre and the amount of 
damage done by mice and gophers. 

The danger of introducing noxious animals and birds, T. S, 
Palmer {U. 8 . Dept Agr. Yearbook 1898, pp, 87-110, pi. 1, figs. 6). — 
The author calls attention to the many cases of accidental and inten¬ 
tional introduction of mammals and birds into new countries. In most 
cases these animals when intentionally introduced were supposed to be 
distinctly beneficial in the destruction of injurious insects and other 
animals, but while the importations seemed to be successful at first, the 
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imported animals have almost without exception proved to be in the 
end as bad pests as were those pests which they were intended to 
exterminate. 

Brief descriptions are given of a number of these intentional impor¬ 
tations, including such animals as the rabbit, mongoose, stoat, weasel, 
flying fox, English sparrow, starling, and mina, all of which animals 
proved decidedly injurious. Various attempts have been made to intro¬ 
duce into this country the skylark, green linnet, black thrush, and the 
great titmouse. -Neither one of these latter named species has become 
very numerous in this country, but all are likely to prove injurious in 
case they should become abundant. 

The author calls attention to various legislative restrictions which 
have been adopted in other countries against the importation of animals 
which may become injurious and urges that the time has come when 
the United States may well pass some general law of this sort. 

Observations on the normal and pathological histology and 
bacteriology of the oyster, W. A. Herdman and B, Boyce ( Proc . 
Boy. Soc . [London], 64 (1899 ), Vo. 407, pp. 239-241 ).—This paper is an 
abstract of an extended account of the authors’ investigations with 
.oysters. A portion of the work was previously reported (E. S. B. ? 10, 
p. 522). The primary object of the investigation was to study the oyster 
under unhealthy conditions, but this rendered necessary much histo¬ 
logical work. The principal conclusions concerning the greening of 
oysters and the possibility of infection through oysters follow: 

££ A diseased condition we found in certain American oysters very soon brought us 
into contact with the vexed question of the ( greening ' of oysters, and one of the first 
results we arrived at was that there are several distinct kinds of greenness in oysters. 
Some of them, such as the green Marennes oysters, and those of some rivers on the 
Essex coast, are healthy; while others, such as some Falmouth oysters, containing 
copper, and some American oysters rebedded on our coast, and which have the pale- 
green ‘leucocytosis/ , . , are not in a healthy state. 

“ Some forms of greenness (e, g., the leucocytosis) are certainly associated with 
the presence of a greatly increased amount of copper in the oyster, while other forms 
of greenness (e. g., that of the Marennes oysters) have no connection with copper, 
but dependUpon the presence of a special pigmentAmaremiinF 

u We are able, in the main, to support Ray Lankester in his observations on 
Marennes oysters; but we regard the wandering amoeboid granular cells on the sur¬ 
face of the gills as leucocytes which have escaped from the blood spaces, and have 
probably assumed a phagocytic function. 

u We see no reason to think that any iron which may he associated with the maren-. 
nin in the gills, etc., is taken in through the surface epithelium of the gill and palps, 
but regard it, like the rest of the iron in the body, as a product of ordinary diges¬ 
tion and absorption in the alimentary canal'and liver. 

u We do not find that there is any excessive amount of iron in the green Marennes 
oyster compared with the colorless oyster, nor do the green parts (gills, palp, etc.) 
of the Marennes oyster contain either absolutely or relatively to the colorless parts 
(mantle, etc.) more iron than colorless oysters. , We therefore conclude that there 
is no connection between the green color of the,/Huttres de Marennes * and the iron 
they may contain. 

“On the other hand, we do find by quantitative analysis that there is more copper 
in the green American oyster than in the colorless one; and more proportionately in 
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the greener parts than in those that are less green. We therefore conclude that their 
green color is due to copper. We also find a greater quantity of iron in those green 
American oysters than in the colorless; but this excess is, proportionately, consid¬ 
erably less than that of the copper. 

“In the Falmouth oysters, containing an excessive amount of copper, we find that 
much of the copper is certainly mechanically attached to the surface of the body, 
and isle, a form insoluble in water* probably as a basic carbonate. In addition to 
this, however, the Falmouth oyster may contain a much larger amount of copper in 
its tissues than does the normal colorless oyster. In these Falmouth oysters the 
cause of the green color may be the same as in the green American oyster. 

“By treating sections of diseased American oysters under the microscope with po¬ 
tassium ferrocyanid and various other reagents, we find that the copper reactions corre¬ 
spond in distribution with the green coloration; and we find, moreover, from these 
micro-chemical observations that the copper is situated in the blood cells or leucocytes, 
which are greatly increased in number. This condition may be described as a green 
leueocytosis, in which copper in notable amount is stored up in the leucocytes. 

“ We find that an aqueous solution of pure hematoxylin is an extremely delicate 
test for copper, just as Maeallnin found it to be for iron. • 

“Experiments in feeding oysters with weak solutions of various copper and iron 
salts gave no definite results, certainly no clear evidence of any absorption of the 
metals accompanied by ‘greening.’ 

“Although we did not find the Bacillus typhosus in any oysters obtained from the 
sea or from the markets, yet in our experimental oysters inoculated with typhoid we 
were able to recover the organism from the body of the oyster up to the tenth day. 
We show that the typhoid bacillus does not increase in the body or in the tissues of 
the oyster, and our figures indicate that the bacilli perish in the intestine. 

“Our experiments showed that sea water was inimical to the growth of the typhoid 
bacilli. Although their presence was demonstrated on one case on the twenty-first 
day after addition to the water, still there appeared to be no initial or subsequent 
multiplication of the bacilli. 

“In our experiments in washing infected oysters in a stream of clean sea water 
the results were definite and uniform; there was a great diminution or total disap¬ 
pearance of the typhoid bacilli in from 1 to 7 days. 

“The colon group of bacilli is frequently found in shellfish as sold in towns, and 
©specially in the oyster; but we bave no evidence that it occurs in mollusea living 
in pure sea water. The natural inference that the presence of the colon bacillus 
invariably indicates sewage contamination must, however, not be considered estab¬ 
lished without further investigation. . . . 

“ We have shown also the frequent occurrence, in various shellfish from, the shops, 
of anaerobic spore-bearing bacilli giving the characteristics of the B, enterUidis 
sporogenes recently described by Klein.” 

A text-book of agricultural zoology, F. Y. Theobald ( Edinburgh and London: 
W. Blackwood # Sons, 1899, pp* X VII511, figs. 225). —In this volume the author dis¬ 
cusses the general principles of zoology and gives consideration to all the orders of 
the animal kingdom. Those orders which are of special economic importance are 
treated more fully than the groups which are not distinctly related to agriculture. 
Among the subjects treated may he mentioned the Ciliata which are found«in the 
intestines of various domestic animals and man; the Sporozoa, sometimes parasitic 
invertebrate animals; the various parasitic flat and round worms; and annelids. In 
the order Orthropoda, the author gives most attention to those insects, myriapods, 
and arachnida which are the enemies or friends of agriculture. In discussing the 
mammals the author gives a detailed account of the horse. In the appendix, lines 
of treatment are suggested for insect pests and for diseases caused by worms. 

The fauna of Cuba, W. Marshall (Die Thierwelt Cuban* Leipsic: C. B.M. Pfoffer , 
1898, pp. 17; separate from Ztschr. Natum.,71 (1899), pp. 819-836)*— The paper gives 
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a general account of tlie native mammals, birds, reptiles, amphibians, fishes, mol- 
bisks. insects, and cmstacea of the Island of Cuba. Th© author calls attention to 
the presence of large numbers of wild -dogs, cats, horses, hogs, goats, and rabbits 
which are injurious to most cultivated crops and to poultry. 

Natural history of the Tres Marias Islands, Mexico (JJ. S. Dept Ayr., Division 
of Biological Survey, North American Fauna No. 14, pp. 97, pi. 1, figs. 2). —This bulletin 
contains the following items: General description, mammals, birds, and a partial 
bibliography of the Tres Marias Islands, E. W. Nelson; reptiles of the Tres Marias 
Islands, L. Stejueger; notes on the Crustacea of the Tres Marias Islands, Mary J. 
Sathbun; and plants of the Tres Marias Islands, J. M. Rose*. 

Results of a biological survey of Mount Shasta, California, C. H. Merriam 
( JJ. S. Dept. Ayr., Division of Biological Survey, North American Fauna No. 16, pp. 179, 
pis. 5, figs. 46). —This bulletin contains an account of the itinerary of an expedition 
in the neighborhood of Mount Shasta, with a discussion of the ..general geographical 
features of the region, the forest conditions, the effects of forest fires and of slope 
exposure, and a study of the life zones found represented upon this mountain. Some 
observations are made upon the boreal-fauna and flora of Shasta as compared with 
corresponding faunas and floras of the Sierra and Cascades. Annotated lists are 
given of the mammals, birds, and plants which were rioted during th© expedition. 

The economic importance of some common birds, E, B. Williamson {Jour. 
Columbus Hart. Soc., IS (1898), pp. 33-44)— The author discusses the feeding habits of 
a number of common birds of Ohio which may be considered beneficial to agriculture. 

The relation of birds to horticulture, W. W. Cooke ( Colorado State Ed. Sort. 
Rpt. 1898, pp. 45-58). —Popular notes on the feeding habits of some common birds. 

Birds on the farm, H. H. Heaton ( Iowa State Ayr. Soc . Rpt. 1898, pp. 458-461). — 
The economic relationship of a number of common birds is discussed, including the 
house wren, the rose-breasted grosbeak, Baltimore oriole, tree sparrows, crows, wood¬ 
peckers, English sparrows, and the meadow lark. The tree sparrows were observed 
feeding voraciously upon various weed seeds. 

Is the sparrow* the friend or foe of the gardener and florist? W. N. Craig 
(Amer. Florist, 14 (1899), No. 570, pp. 1204-1206). —Relates th© insect-eating habits of 
the .English sparrow, and concludes that the benefits from this bird outweigh its 
injuries. 

The woodpecker (Bui. Bot. Dept. Jamaica, n. ser., 6 (1899), No. 4, p. 58 ).—Th© 
woodpecker is reported as feeding on,cocoa beans. 

Observations on owls with particular regard to their feeding habits, T. H. 
Montgomery (Amer. Nat, 33 (1899), No. 391, pp. 563-572 ).—Observations upon the 
ahort-eared owl (Asia acmpirinus ) and the long-eared owl (A. Wilsonian us). 

Animals which axe injurious to the sugar beet, with descriptions of their life 
habits and remedies for controlling them, W. Muller ( Thierische Zuckerruben- 
scMdlinge, Besehre&ung, Lebenmeise und Yertilyung. Berlin: Paul Parey, 1893, pp. 90, 
figs. 42). —This is a sort of handbook recording all the animal depredators of the 
sugar beet, including mammals, birds, insects of various orders, myriapods, and 
nematodes. Many of the insects which are treated are figured, as well as the myria¬ 
pods and nematodes, and remedies are suggested in each case. 

The extermination of rabbits by means of plate traps ( Dent Landw. Presse, 26 
(1899), No. 44, p. 498, fig. 1 }»—A brief account of th© use and effectiveness of this 
sort o;Ptrap* 

Rabbit plague in vineyards of Stuttgart, J. Hoffmann (Jahreshefie Ver. Vatert 
Naturk. WMrMemberg, 53 (1899), pp. 425-431). —Since 1896 numerous complaints have 
been mad© in this region concerning th© destruction of beans, peas, and other gar¬ 
den plants, as well as young grapevines, by rabbits. Upon investigating the 
matter, it was found that the rabbits which were doing the damage were descendants, 
of fcam© rabbits which had escaped and which had come to resemble in form, size, 
color the ordinary wild rabbit. The soil in this particular locality was unfa- 
' vorailt for th© digging of burrows, and as a result the rabbits had made short bur-, 
rows, especially under rubbish or stones. 
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Gopher destruction (Tipi. Dept. Apr. Northwest Territories, 1S9S, pp. 36-38). —A 
brief discussion of the us© of strychnin and bisulphid of carbon as remedies against 
these animals. 

Revision of the jumping mice of the genus Zapus, E. A. Preble ( U. S. Dept . 
Apr., Division of Biological Survey , North American Fauna No. 1,5,. pp. 39, pi. I, figs. 4 ).— 
This bulletin contains a brief history of our knowledge of the genus Zapus and a 
monographic account of the genus, including one Asiatic species. The species of the 
genus, except the one, belong to North America. Notes are given in connection with 
each species on the habits of the animals. 

Observations on the common toad, Cf. L. Rope { Zoologist, 4. ser3 ( 1S99 ), No. 37, 
pp. 97-102). —Gives the habits of Bnfo vulgaris. ■ 

The'classification of Taenii&ae, A. Raxlliet ( Cenibl. Baht. n. Far., 1. Aht., 2$ 
(1899), No. 1, pp. 32-34). —This paper contains a discussion of the relationship of the 
genera of this family. 

A contribution to the knowledge of earthworms, AY. Michaelsex (Zool. Jahrh 
Abt Syst., 13 (1899), No. 2, pp. 105-144, figs. 2). —A general account of the habits and 
life history, with descriptions of new species. 

' Earthworms, M. C. Holmes (Sei. Amer. Sttp.,47 (1899), No. 1223 , pp. 19601, 19603, 
figs. 3). —Anatomical and physiological observations on earthworms, with notes on 
their habits and biological relations. 

The beet-root worm (Pop. Set., 33 (1899), No. 5, p. 102, figs. 6).— Popular notes arc 
given on Heterodera schaclitii. 

Nematode worms injurious to cereals, J. Jablonowski (Kiserletiigyi Kozlem'nyel; 
2 (1899), No. 4, pp. 169-197, figs. 10 ).—This article contains a detailed description of 
the habits and methods of attack of Tylenchus devastator and T. scandens . Among the 
remedies which are recommended by the author may be mentioned deep plowing and 
soaking the seed grain in a §■ per cent solution of blue vitriol and water for 24 hours. 

METEOROLOGY. 

Monthly Weather Review ( TJ. S. Dept. Agr., Weather Bureau, 
Monthly Weather Review, 27 {1899), Non. i, pp. 139-180 , figs. 3 , charts 11; 
5, pp. 187-241 , pis. 6 , figs. 9 , charts 8; 6 , pp. 243-285 , charts 9 ).—In addi¬ 
tion to the usual reports on forecasts and warnings and on weather 
and crop conditions, and meteorological tables and charts, No. 4 com 
tains special contributions on Sun spots and Hawaiian eruptions, by 
G. J« Lyons; A talk on elementary meteorology (illus.), by CL M. Davi¬ 
son; Long-range weather forecasting in Canada, by J. Gun; Climate 
and crop service publications, by J. Berry; Normal precipitation in the 
region of the Great Lakes, by A. J. Henry; and Text-books on botany, 
by E. V. Covilie; and notes by the editor on pamperos and cyclonic 
storms, spool kites and kites with radial wings (illus.), newspaper fakes, 
universities and meteorology, ball lightning, empirical generalizations 
for South Carolina, radiant heat for the prevention of frost, the present 
state of long-range forecasting, characteristics of tornadoes, death of 
Mariano Bhrcena, no increase in tornadoes, no change in the climate of 
April, rains of sand, dust, and mud, the prediction of tornadoes and 
thunderstorms, international courtesy, recent earthquakes, National 
Geographic Society, the weather service of Jamaica, West Indies, and 
daily international exchange with Mexico. 

No. 5 contains special contributions on Monthly reports of the Weather 
Bureau service in the West Indies, by W. B. Stockman; The utilization 
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of fog, by F. A- Carpenter; The flood of January, 1880, at Basseterre, 
St, Kitts, West indies, by W. H. Alexander; Derecho, not tornado, of 
May 16 in Ohio, by J. W. Smith; Balloon ascensions on March 24,1899, 
in France, by F. H. Bigelow; Climatology of the Isthmus of Panama, 
including the temperature, winds, barometric pressure, and precipitation 
{illus..), by EL J. Abbot; Spurious tornado photographs, by A. J. 
Henry; The meteorological service of Canada, by R. F. Stupart; An 
advance in measuring and photographing sounds-(illus.), by B. F. 
Sharpe; and Rainfall and temperature in Nicaragua, by A, P. Davis; 
and notes by the editor on the Pacific Coast division of the Canadian 
meteorological service, “scientific aids” in the Department of Agri¬ 
culture, and records by the Milne seismograph (illus.). 

No. 6 contains special contributions on Extraordinary rainfall in 
Texas, by H. A. Hazen; Some physical features and flood conditions of 
the James River Valley, by E. A. Evans; Records by the kite corps at 
Bayonne, N. J., by H. L. Allen; and The precipitation over the Pacific 
Northwest and the possibility of high water in the Columbia from the 
melting snow in the mountains, by B. S. Pague; and notes by the editor 
on climatological data for Canada, the annual summaries of the climate 
and crop service, the climate adapted to tobacco, the duration of the 
growing season for 1898, ribbon lightning, unnecessary tornado alarms, 
the camphor barometer, an objectionable new meteorological term 
[“snow tornadoes”], Weather Bureau men as university lecturers, the 
conflict of man with the climate, widespread area of drought or cold, 
rainfall at high stations, physics and meteorology in the universities, 
and the climate and crop service in Puerto Rico. 

Report of the meteorologist, W. H. Bishop (Delaware Sta. Bpt 
1898ypp. 247-262 \—Monthly summaries of observations at six different 
places in Delaware on temperature, pressure, precipitation, relative 
humidity, and prevailing winds during the year ended June 30, 1898, 
and a summary of observations on temperature and precipitation dur¬ 
ing the calendar year 1897 are given and the data are briefly discussed. 

The summary for 1897 is as follows: 


Annual summary of meteorological observations in Delaware, ZS97 . 


' ■ Locality. 

, ' ' . ' ' ' ■ 

Temperature. 

Total 

rainfall. 

No. days 
on which 
0.01 in. or 
more of 
rain fell. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

Mean. 

Newark......... 

... ... . ... . — 

.Stef erL...v........,.. 

■ Deg.F. .. . 
94 (Sept, 10,11).. 
97 (Sept. 11)..... 

Deg. F. 

6.5 (Jan.25),.... 

6 {Jan. 25)... 

8 (.Fan 2fi> 

Deg. F. 

52.6 
53.3 

53.7 

56.2 
55 

54.2 

Inches. 
43.99 
47.98 
43.43 
46. 62 
44.59 
50.14 

123 
122 

124 
416 
110 
130 

Milford......*._ 

Seacard.* ». -. : ....,. -.....'... 

; ...._ 

07.3 (Sept. 11J... 
95,5 (Sept.30)... 
94 (Sept. 11) 

; 9.5 ( Jan. 26). 

! 8 (Jan. 26,31)_ 

i (.Tan SI ji 



, i 


Ninth annual report of the New York Weather Bureau, 1897 
(Rpt. Here York Stale Dept. Agr.,5 (1897), II.pp. 1-424, charts 28).—This 
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report includes daily and monthly summaries of observations on tern- * 
perature at some 103 stations in 54 counties of the State, on precipita¬ 
tion at 131 stations, and on atmospheric pressure at 10 stations, and a 
review of the crop conditions during the year. The meteorological con¬ 
ditions during 1897 are summarized as follows: 

“The average atmospheric pressure (reduced to sea level and 32° F.) for the State 
of New York during 1897 was 30.05 in.; the highest monthly mean pressure, 30.15 in., 
occurring in September, and the lowest, 29.94 in., in July. The highest barometer 
was 30.87 in. at Albany on March 1, and the lowest was 29.06 in. at Oswego on 
November 9, giving a range of 1.81 in. within the State, The highest local monthly 
mean pressure was 30.18 in. at Albany in October, the lowest being 29.92 in, at Buffalo, 
Rochester, and Oswego in July. The greatest local range was 1.69 in. at Albany, 
and the least, 1.56 in., at Buffalo and Erie. The mean annual range for all stations 
was 1.63 in. The greatest departures of monthly means from the normal were -j- 0.08 
in. in April, September, and October, and —0.06 in May. 

“The mean annual temperature for the State was 46.4°, as derived from the records 
of 81 stations; the mean temperature of January, the coldest month, being 22.3°, 
and of July, the warmest month, 72.1°. The highest local annual mean was 52.6° 
at Brooklyn, and the lowest was 40.7° at North Lake, Herkimer County. The high¬ 
est local monthly mean was 75.1° at Canajokarie in July, and the lowest was 13,9° 
at Saranac Lake in January. The maximum temperature reported during the year 
was 102° at Avon on July 5 and 10, and the minimum was 28° below zero at Saranac 
Lake on February 28, giving an annual range of 130° within the State. The aver¬ 
age daily range for the year was 19°; the greatest local value being 25 c at Oxford, 
while the least was 12° at Arkwright. The mean annual temperature of the State, 
as derived from the records of 22 stations possessing records of 10 years or more, was 
very slightly above the normal. Only Honeymead Brook and Plattsburg Barracks 
reported deficiencies of temperature. 

“The average total precipitation over the State for the year was 40.30 in., as derived 
from the records of 121 stations. The maximum local precipitation was 59.26 in. at 
Setauket, while the minimum was 19.85 in. at Mt. Morris. The greatest monthly 
average for the State was 6.88 in. in July, the least being 1.10 in. in March. The 
greatest local monthly precipitation was 18.18 in. at Setauket in July, and the least 
was 0.13 in. at Poughkeepsie in October. The total depth and distribution of pre¬ 
cipitation over the State are shown in the fourth chart of this report, and the aver¬ 
age daily amounts by the sixth chart. The average precipitation during 1897 at 27 
stations possessing records for previous years was 1.49 in. above the normal amount. 
Deficiencies were reported from 12 stations, the greater number of which were located 
in western and central New York. The amounts exceeded any annual rainfall pre¬ 
viously recorded at Honeymead Brook and Setauket, while at Cortland the rainfall 
was the least on record. The average total snow fall at 53 widely distributed stations 
was 59.9 in. The heaviest snow fall, exceeding 100 in., occurred on the highlands 
east of Lakes Ontario and Erie, the maximum local amount being 145 in. at North 
Lake. On the coast and in the central valleys the total depth ranged from 25 to 40 in. 

“The average number of days on which the"precipitation amounted to 0.01 in. or 
more was 127. The number was largest near the Great Lakes and over the Northern 
Plateau, and least in the southeast and near the Central Lakes. 

“The average number of clear days for the State was 118, of partly cloudy days 
113, and of cloudy days 134, giving an average cloudiness of 53 per cent.” 

New work in the Weather Bureau, W. L. Moore (47. S. Dept. Agr. Yearbook 
1898 , pp. 81-86 ).—A brief account of the extension of the work of the Weather 
Bureau during 1898 along the following lines: Additional stations of observations in 
the arid and snbarid West and in the principal cotton-producing regions of the 
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S*ontli x the establishing of 17 aerial meteorological stations; the inauguration of a 
tentative West Indian daily cablegraphic meteorological service. 

Meteorological observations, J. E. Ostrander and A. C. Monahan ( Massachu¬ 
setts Hatch Sta. Met. Buis. 127,12S, 129, pp. 4 each)— These bulletins give the usual 
summaries of meteorological observations, with general, notes on. the weather during 
the months of July, August, and September, 1899. 

Meteorological report, J. Beyden ( Utah Sta . Rpt. 189S, pp. XX, XXI ).—This is a 
monthly summary of observations on temperature and precipitation during 1891- 
1897* The mean temperature during 1897 was 46.5° F., the average for the 7 years 
being 46.4°. The precipitation during 1897 was 17.45 in., the average for the 7 
years being 15.22 in. 

The velocity and force of the wind (Rev. Sei. Paris, 4. ser12 (1899), No. 14, p. 
44$). —A brief reference to work of Kbppen on this subject. 

Cyclones, hurricanes, and tornadoes, F. H. Bigelow (TJ. S. Dept. Ayr. Yearbook 
ISOS, jyp. 525 584).— A brief discussion of the origin and characteristics of these 3 
classes of storms. 

The terrestrial atmosphere, E. Tassilly (UAtmosphere terrestre. Paris: Societe 
(IEditions Scientifiques, 1899 , pp. Ho). 

The use of kites in the exploration of the upper air, Cb F. Marvin ( U. S. Dept. 
Ayr. Yearbook 1898, pp. 201-212, pi. 1, Jigs. 9). —The standard kite and apparatus 
used by the Weather Bureau in explorations of the upper air are described and 
detailed directions for building and flying a tailless kite of modern type are given. 

The kite as an instrument of meteorological research, C. F. Marvin (Jour. 
FrankMn Inst., 148 (1899), No. pp. 241-259, figs. 6). 

Diurnal variation in atmospheric electricity, A. B. Chauveau ( Compt . Rend. 
Acad. Sei. Paris, 129 (1899), No. 13, pp. 500, 501; abs. in Rev. Sei. Paris, 4. ser., 12 
(1899), No. 15, p. 472). ■ 

Investigations on the influence of forests on floods' ( Centbl. Gesam. Forstiv. 
Wien, 23 (1899), No. 10, pp. 484-437). —A brief account is given of the action of a 
committee of the Association of Forestry Experiment Stations appointed to formu¬ 
late plans for investigations on this subject. An outline plan of observations was 
adopted. This includes, in addition to the usual meteorological observations, meas¬ 
urements of the flow of streams and observations on precipitation,-evaporation, soil 
moisture, drainage, and position, of'ground water, 

W ATEE—SOILS, 

.Soil moisture, J» T. Willard and Ii. W. Clothier (Kansas Sta. 
BuL 89, j>j>. 22, charts 5 ).— This is an account of experiments on soil 
moisture daring 2 years in continuation or extension of previous experi- 
' incuts along the same line (E. 8. R., 9, p. 188).' 

' a Yhe experiments described are of two types, those to test the effects of the addi¬ 
tion' of certain fertilizers to soils, with reference to soil moisture, and those to show 

the .effects of tillage. , ■ m 

: ■“ Experiments with soil in pots, tried antler the most rigid conditions available, 
showed that the rate of evaporation of water from soils is not sensibly affected by 
the addition to the soil of relatively large amounts of the substances ordinarily used' 

as fertilizers, nor by certain others.. 

4 * Experiments with outdoor plats where both evaporation and drainage came into 
, play, showed no decided effect from the fertilizers except with the "plat to which 
uuleached ashes were applied, which lost water more readily than any of the others” 

The substances experimented with in pots included muriate of potash, 
salt, magnesium eWorld, sulphate of potash, kainit, carnallite, and 
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superphosphate at the rate of 904 lbs. per acre, slaked lime at the rate * 
of 12 bu. per acre, and barnyard manure at the rate of 28 tons per acre. 
In the plat experiments the substances used were muriate of potash, 
salt, magnesium chlorid, sulphate of potash, sodium nitrate, potassium 
nitrate, ammonium sulphate, superphosphate, and gypsum at the rate 
of 500' lbs. per acre, lime and wood ashes at the rate of 2,000 lbs. per 
acre, and manure and leaf mold at the rate of 40,000 lbs. per acre. 

“ Experiments to test the relative efficiency of different kinds of cnltnre in con¬ 
serving soil moisture showed that simple plowing while the soil was in good condi¬ 
tion was as efficacious as plowing followed hy planking, rolling, harrowing, or 
subsurface packing. Disking was found to be a good means of saving moisture, but 
was not equal to plowing. 

“The importance of plowing stubble ground as early as possible while moisture 
is still in the soil was shown hy experiments in 2 years. Early plowing left the 
ground in good condition, as regards soil moisture, for wheat seeding, while late- 
plowed ground was dangerously dry. 

“ The efficiency of the dry soil or dust mulch, and its superiority in the long run 
over a straw mulch, were strikingly shown/’ 

Iii these experiments it was found that a sampling tube cutting a 
one-inch core was much less likely to choke and gave more accurate 
samples than one having a smaller diameter. 

Oklahoma soil studies, J. H. Bone (Oklahoma Sta. Bid, 42, pp. 26, 
figs . <9).—In this bulletin an account Is given of experiments during 
3 years on the influence on soil moisture of plowing, subsoiling, culti¬ 
vation, rolling, and manuring; data on the moisture content of upland 
and bottom lands, mechanical analyses, specific gravity, water-holding 
capacity, and rate of evaporation of different kinds of soil; and humid¬ 
ity and rainfall of 1898 are also reported and discussed. The moisture 
content was calculated from determinations made in samples taken in 
the usual way, the results being given in tables and diagrams. 

“Boil plowed in March contained more moisture than that plowed about the mid¬ 
dle of April. Shallow plowing did not maintain as much moisture in the soil as deep 
plowing. Subsoiled land contained more moisture than land not so treated. The 
yield of corn on a plat subsoiled in the spring was less than on a plat not subsoiled. 
Stubble should he plowed as soon after harvest as is convenient, and harrowed occa¬ 
sionally until sown to wheat. ... 

“The frequency of the cultivation of crops depends upon the season. Plats hav¬ 
ing two cultivations gave larger yields than others having nine cultivations, . . . 
Poor cultivation affects Indian corn more than it does Kafir corn. 

“Increasing the supply of decayed vegetable matter is desirable for most Okla¬ 
homa soils. In one case there was an average difference of 2,5 per cent of soil mois¬ 
ture in the first foot of soil during the period of most active growth in favor of the 
soil manured and subsoiled. 

“Rolling did not tend to conserve soil moisture or increase the crop yield. Rolled 
soil is blown by winds more readily and is not in condition to receive the rainfall 
to the best advantage. 

“Bottom land did not dry out so completely as upland, nor did it hold as much 
moisture when full. ... . ‘ 

“ The soil moisture was much higher during 1898 than during 1897. Upland prairie 
contained a yearly average of 18.5 per cent in 1898 and 16.6 per cent during 1897. 
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loss was only 7 per cent When lime was used in connection with sol! 
mixed with the manure the loss was 17.6 per cent. Soil alone used, as 
a covering to the manure reduced the loss to 18.8 percent; mixed with 
the manure the loss was 22.3 per cent. 

An examination of the nitrogenous matter of the manure by Stutzer’s 
copper hydroxid method showed an increase of 25.6 per cent in the 
insoluble (albuminoid) nitrogen in manure treated with 1 per cent of 
the acid mixture, 33 to 38.5 per cent with lime and soil 9 and 41.2 per cent 
with soil alone mixed with the manure. Pot experiments with mus¬ 
tard. however, did not indicate that this nitrogen was unassimilable. 

The author concludes that only the nitrogen of the liquid manure was 
available to the plants. 

It was observed that the more highly nitrogenous the manure the 
less the amount of water required to produce a unit of dry matter in 
the crop. 

P. P. Debt*rain questions the accuracy of these results on account of 
the smallness of the samples of manure experimented with. He also 
points out. that while only the nitrogen of the liquid manure was 
utilized in the time over which the experiment extended, that of the 
feces and straw would undoubtedly have become available in time. 

Plat experiments with legumes, W. S. Sweetser {Pennsylvania 
Sin . EpL 1897-9$, pp. 120-133 ).—This article is a report on plat experi¬ 
ments with legumes conducted for the purpose of comparing the amount 
of total dry matter, ash, nitrogen, phosphoric acid, potash, and lime in 
the different crops. Crimson clover was grown on 3 different plats and 
timothy on l plat for comparison. Each crop is briefly described, and 
the results are tabulated. The amounts of dry matter and fertilizing 
substances produced per acre by.the various crops, considering the 
entire plant, are given in the table below: 

Yields of forage plants per acre (tops mid roots). 



'■j ■ 

Total ; Dry 
yield, matter. 

Ash. 

Organic Nitro- 
matter.- gen. 

: 

Phos¬ 

phoric 

add. 

i 

j 

Potash. | Lime. 

j 1 

■ i . 

: Nitrate of 
soda fur¬ 
nishing 
same 
amount of 
nitrogen. 

Flat pea..-..-... 

:CJa : iia,ila.fi«l«l pea. -... 

Sprttig r$tch......-... 

SkiMl veteli...... 

■ clover....... 

Wh ite ............. 

Aiafka e&Ter ....—. *. 

Ci*i»©nefmteF.....___ 

... 

Do............. 

Timothy', .»........ 

Lbs. \ Lbs. 
41,412 1 9,073 
21,582 i 4,218 
10,740 ' ft 327 
8,316 ! 2,718 
29,780 ;■ 7,438 i 
31,440 | 6,349 1 
24,786? 5,910 
18,456 ; 4,477 ■ 
42,900 j 6,499 
16,290 | 2,836 
21,7» 6,281 

1 

Lbs. 

w& 

615 
609 
252 ; 
626 1 
723 | 

. m 

584 

1 627 
| 294 
i 555 

Lbs. 

8,167 
3,603 
5,718 
2,461 
6,812 
5,626 
5,307 
3,893 
5,872 
2,542 
5,726 

Lbs. 

239.3 
. 114. 6 

127.3 
78.7 

143.7 

173.8 

119.8 
99.4 

163.4 
' 02,1 

,47.0 

Lbs. 

49.8 

80.3 

53.2 i 
22,7 i 
39,6 
51.0 
36.1 

25.5 

34.3 
14.0 

27.5 

Lbs. 

161.3 
54.0 

138.0 
'52.8 
154:6 
179.4' 
.155.9 
85,9. 

155.3 
52.5 
78.0 : 

Lbs. 
122 2 

78.1 
143.7 
‘ 42.7 

98.3 
' 95.6 

86.1 

79.3 
117,1 

58.4 1 

35.5 i 

Lbs. 
1,495,7 
■■ 716,8 
. ^ .m .7 
: 48i. § 

898.'2 
1,086. 3 
« 749,0 

621. 3 
1,021. 2 
388.1 


Mote on phosphates, J. Joffre {Bui. Soe. GMm . Paris, 21 {1899), 
■No. 10, pp. 511-513 ).—In previous experiments (E. S. R. ? 10, p. 218) in 
the laboratory the author showed the low solubility of apatite and. 
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other forms of tricalcium phosphate both in pure water and in water 
containing carbon dioxid. The present article reports the results of 
tests of the fertilizing value of different phosphates with white mus¬ 
tard grown in sand or mixtures of sand with peat and calcium carbon¬ 
ate. The comparative effectiveness of the different phosphates thus 
found is shown in the following table: 


Comparative fertilizing effect of different phosphates on white mustard. 



| A ^ ial 


100 

100 

Apatite .. 

100 

112 

142 

Tricalciutu phosphate (bone ash) ....... 

150 

Tricalcium phosphate, gelatinous.....-.... 

246 

197 

ilonocalcinrn phosphate -_-___-_......__ ....__...__ 

321 

359 



Analyses of commercial fertilizers, J. L. Hills, 0. H* Jones, 
and B. O. White ( Vermont Sta . Bids* 6fK 41-51; 70, pp. 55-08; 71 , 
I jjh 71-116 ).—These bulletins report results of inspection of fertilizers 
in Vermont during the spring of 1899, comparing the results with those 
obtained in previous years. 

“The station has analyzed 137 brands, the output of 18 companies, all drawn from 
dealers’ stocks, all this year’s goods. 

“Three-fourths of the brands were up to or above guaranty, one-fourth fell short 
somewhat, while one-tenth failed to furnish a commercial equivalent of their guar¬ 
anties. A few cases of deficiency were serious. The percentage of failure to meet 
claims is greater than has been found of late.years. 

“ While as a rule the quality of the crude stock used was good, there were some 
cases which seem open to criticism. Two-fifths of the brands carried no water- 
soluble nitrogen. Laboratory methods seem to indicate that somewhat inferior 
forms of nitrogen were used in certain cases, notably in some low-grade goods and 
by some companies. The phosphoric acid was in .some cases quite, largely in the 
insoluble or reverted forms, indicating apparently either imperfect manufacture, old 
goods, or more or less use of (agriculturally) inferior forms of this ingredient. 
Sulphate of potash is claimed to he present in nine-tenths of the brands, but was 
actually found in less than one-eighth of the entire number. 

.“The average selling price approximated $28.75, and the average valuation $17.39. 
Two dollars in every five paid for fertilizers met costs of manufacture and sale. 
The same amount of plant food which cost a dollar might have been bought at 
retail for cash at the seaboard for 56 cts. in average low-priced goods, for 61 cts. 
in average medium-grade goods, and for 66 cts. in average high-priced goods,. In 
one-third of the entire number of brands a dollar was charged for amounts of plant- 
food which might have been bought in the manner above stated for 55 cts. or, less* 
* Cheap fertilizers 7 are usually the most expensive to buy. . 

. ■ “The average composition of the brands sold is slightly lower'than last year. 
Selling prices have dropped and plant food is as cheap as it ever, was- Notwith¬ 
standing these facts, buying, mixed goods on time is still a far more costly method of 
getting plant food than is home mixing or buying on special'order. '■ 

.“The comparison of analyses of 133 brands for 5 years shows in some b^sentM 
evenness and in others considerable variation in composition.* 7 

Manures in Egypt and soil exhaustion, G. P. Foaben and W. ,0. Mackenzie 
(Jour. Eked. Agr. Soe. and School Agr.fi (1899), No. 4, pp. 129-170).— A general discus¬ 
sion of this, subject, special attention being given to the fertilizing value of Nile 
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mud, barnyard manure, sebakh coufri (remains of ancient Tillages), bones, nitrate- 
bearing clays, and sewage, and to the demand on the fertility of the soil of cotton, 
“berseem” (Egyptian clover), “ berseem-hagazi ” (alfalfa), sugar cane, wheat, 
barley, maize, beans, and potatoes. 

Straw and peat for litter ( Vlng . Agr. Gembloux, 10 (1899), No. 1, pp. 37-39). — 
Their comparative merits are discussed. 

Manniial value of ammonium sulphate, J. Muir (Jour. Gas Lighting, 74 (1899), 
pp. 163-168,333-337,387-292,359-364; ahs. in Jour. Soc. Chem. Ind., 18 (1899), No. 9, 
p m 846). —A prize essay summarizing the information on this subject. 

General fertilizer experiments, E- H. Hess (Pennsylvania Sta . Mpt. 1897-98, pp. 
146-153). —This is a summary of results obtained during 1897 in combined fertilizer 
and rotation experiments begun at the station in 1883 (E. S. R., 9, p. 823). 

Commercial fertilizers, H. J. Wheeler, B. L. Harwell, and C. F. Kenton 
(.abode Island Sia. Bui. 54, pp-. 67-85). —This bulletin discusses fertilizer inspection 
in Rhode Island, makes suggestions regarding the purchase and sale of fertilizers, 
gives a schedule of trade values of fertilizing materials, explains the terms used in 
fertilizer analysis, and reports analyses and valuations of 13 samples of fertilizers. 

Analyses of commercial fertilizers, M. B. Hardin (South Carolina Sta. Bui 43, 
pp. SO ).'—This includes statements regarding the composition and valuation of ferti¬ 
lizers, directions for taking samples, the law and regulations governing the sale of 
fertilizers in South Carolina, and analyses and valuations of 327 samples of fertilizers 
inspected during the season of 1898-99. 

Fertilizers and fertilizer analyses, H. H. Harrington (Texas Sta. Bui 51, pp. 
34-38). —The text of the law providing for the inspection of fertilizers and commer¬ 
cial poisons recently passed by the legislature of Texas, and discussions of the nature, 
function, valuation, and -use of fertilizers, and analyses of 15 samples of fertilizing 
materials, including hat guano and bat-guano ash, mineral phosphates, acid phos¬ 
phates, bone meal, tankage, cotton-hull ashes, sulphate of ammonia, kainit, and 
barnyard manure. 

Commercial fertilizers, B. H. Hite and T. F. Watson ( West Virginia Sta. Bui. 
57, pp. 13 ).—This bulletin gives a schedule of trade values of fertilizing materials 
and tabulated analyses and valuations of 149 samples of fertilizers. 

Commercial fertilizers, H. A. Huston and W. J. Jones ( Purdue Vniv. Spec. Bui., 
May, 1899, pp. 8). —This bulletin discusses the extent of the fertilizer trade in Indi¬ 
ana and gives the text of the amended fertilizer law which went into effect April 
28, 1899j notes on valuation, and tabulated analyses and valuations of 386 samples 
of fertilizers legally on sale in Indiana in May, 1899. The amended law provides for 
the taking of samples of fertilizers actually found in the market. Heretofore only 
analyses of samples supplied by the manufacturer have been published. 


FIELD CROPS. 

Cotton experiments, B. 0. Pitttjck (Texas Sta . Bui. 50 j pp. 21 ).— 
Variety, fertilizer, and distance experiments were continued in 1808 
(B. S. R, 10, p. 842), Bo fertilizers were added in 1898 ? the residual 
effect of the applications made in 1897 being observed. The data for 
the different experiments are tabulated. • Short descriptions are given 
of 81 varieties of cotton grown either in the variety or fertilizer tests 
and the same classified with regard to quality. 

Twelve varieties were tested at the station and also at the Beeville 
Substation. Beck Big Boll has given the largest average yield of seed 
cotton for a period of 3 years at the station, 1,890 lbs. per' acre. ’ This 
yariety also gave the largest money returns off the varieties tested in 
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lg08, though the largest yield of seed cotton in 1898 was afforded by 
Dixon Improved, 1,390 lbs. per acre. At the Beeville Substation the 
largest yields of seed cotton of varieties tested in 1898 were made by 
Haney Hanks, Gilbert Lamb Wool, and Hawkins Extra Prolific; and 
the largest money returns by Hawkins Extra Prolific, Griffin Drouth 
Proof; and Haney Hanks, in the order named. 

The residual effect of the fertilizers in 1898 was much greater than 
the original effect in 1897, the increase over the control plats varying 
from 0.77 to 65,9 per cent, while in 1897 the increase over the controls 
varied between 0.77 and 11.8 per cent. The largest yields of seed cot¬ 
ton were obtained on the plats which had been fertilized with cotton¬ 
seed meal at the rate of 500 lbs. per acre. The plats fertilized with 
either boneblack or bone meal followed quite closely. Plats fertilized 
with wood ashes gave the best results among those which had received 
potash and lime fertilizers and plats fertilized with barnyard manure 
and acid phosphate the best among those receiving complete fertilizers. 
There was but little difference in the average yields of seed cotton of 5 
varieties whether they were planted in rows 3 by 2, 4 by 2, or 4 by 3 
ft. apart, but a considerable decrease in yield followed when the cotton 
was planted in rows 5 ft. apart and 3 ft. distant in the rows. 

Varieties of cotton, J. S. Hewman, I). R. Coker, and H. Ham 
mond (South Carolina Sia . Bui 42, pp. <$'). — Data for tests of 18 varieties 
of cotton at the station, 4 in the upper pine belt in Darlington County, 
and 8 on heavy clay soil on Beech Island, are reported. 

Texas Oak, Bates Improved Prolific, and Drake Cluster, in the order 
named, gave the largest yield of lint per acre at the home station. 
Considerable variation in the earliness of the different varieties is 
shown. King Improved had yielded 92 per cent of its entire crop up 
to October 27, while Peter kin Improved had yielded up to the same 
period but 69 per cent. Bates Improved Prolific had the largest pro¬ 
portion of lint to seed cotton, 37.6 per cent. Ginned samples of the 
different varieties were classified by experts as “fully middling,” “good 
middling,” and “fully good middling,” with the exception of Kennard 
and Jackson Limbless, which were graded as “barely good middling.” 

Jones Improved gave the best yield of the 4 varieties tested in the 
upper pine belt region, 468.58 lbs, of lint per acre; and African, King, 
and Truitt, in the order named, the largest yields of seed cotton of the 
8 short staple varieties tested at Beech Island. 

Experiments with nitrate of soda on forage crops, 15. B. Voor- 
mees (New Jersey Stas. Bui. 136, pp. 28-31 ).—Experiments were made 
in fertilizing corn, oats, peas, barnyard millet, cowpeas, and soy beans 
with nitrate of soda, on a fair quality of clay loam in a good state of 
cultivation. Five groups of 2 ...plats each were used. They had pre¬ 
viously received fertilizers at the rate of 200 lbs. of acid phosphate and 
100 lbs. of muriate of potash per acre. One plat of each group was 
left unfertilized; the other was fertilized at the rate of 75 lbs, of nitrate 
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of soda at the time of seeding and 75 lbs. later. The dates of seeding 
the different crops, total yields per acre, cost of increased yield, etc., 
are shown in tabular form. The results show a much larger increase 
from fertilizer with cereals than with legumes, the increase varying 
from 10.9 per cent with cowpeas to 52.5 with oats and peas. The nitrate 
had a tendency not only to increase the yield of the different crops, 
but to hasten the period of development. The cost of the increase 
with nitrate of soda amounted to only one-fourth its average value in 
the case of com, millet, and oats. For the cowpeas and soy beans, 
however, the cost was considerably higher and left a profit only in the 
case of the cowpeas. 

Experiments with different forms of nitrogen on white pota¬ 
toes, Ct. A. Mitchell (New Jersey Stas. Bui. 136, pp. 26-28). — An 
experiment was made to determine the relative value for potatoes of 
different forms and varying amounts of nitrogen fertilizers on light 
sandy soil poor in physical condition. Twenty plats, each acre in 
extent, were used, and from 150 to 350 lbs. of nitrate of soda, 120 'to 
280 lbs. of sulphate of ammonia, and 340 to 800 lbs. of cotton-seed 
meal per acre, applied separately to the different plats. The quantity 
of fertilizer used per acre on each plat and yields from the different 
plats are tabulated. Owing to the poor physical condition of the soil 
the yields in all eases were low, not exceeding' in any instance 95 bu. 
per acre. The nitrate of soda was the most effective form of fertilizer 
used, the increased yield from this material being 84 per cent, while 
that from ammonia was 77 and from cotton-seed meal 38 per cent 
greater than the control plat. 

Experiments with wheat, corn, and potatoes, H. J. Patterson 
ex al. (Maryland Sta. Bui. 62, pp. 187-205). —The experiments con¬ 
sisted of variety tests with wheat; culture experiments with corn; and 
variety, culture, and spraying experiments with potatoes. 

Wheat. —The best yields in a test of 30 varieties in 1898 were made 
by Lebanon 35.4 bu., Ourrell Prolific 35.3 bu., and Dietz 34.5 bu. per 
acre. Data for the yields of 80 varieties tested since 1889 are given. 
Fultz has given the largest average yield of any of the varieties tested 
for 7 years, 36.1 bn. per acre. 

Corn. —Data of tests to determine the relative value of deep and 
shallow cultivation, different numbers of cultivations, wide and narrow 
rows, and planting in drills and checks are tabulated for each year 
from 1883 to 1898, as is also the rainfall for the growing season. The 
average yields for this period are slightly in favor of deep cultivation. 
Corn drilled in rows 3f ft. apart and 22J in. distant in the row has 
given increased yields each year of the test over corn planted in hills 
3f ft. distant each way and 2 stalks in a hill. Only inconclusive results 
have been obtained in the other tests. 

Potatoes. —Holton Rose and Carman No. 3 gave the best yields of 52 
Varieties tested in 1897,263.6 and 252^1 bu. per acre, respectively; while 
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the 3 leading varieties in 1398 were Yigerosa, 134 bu., Early Yaughu, 
182 bu., and Bovee, 131 bu. per acre. 

Potatoes sprayed with Bordeaux mixture have given increased yields 
over mi sprayed potatoes each year from 1893 to. 1898, and but. little 
difference has been observable whether early or late spraying'was 
practiced. Beep cultivation and narrow rows have given slightly 
better yields than shallow cultivation and wide rows. Eo decisive 
results either way have been obtained in the test of early vs. late and 
ridge vs. flat cultivation. 

Experiments in the seeding of sainfoin and lucem (Jour. Bel, 
Agr. [London], 6 (1899), No. 1, pp. 39-44). — The results, and in some 
cases the tabulated details, are given of experiments carried out in sev¬ 
eral places in England to determine (1) “ the relative values of sainfoin 
and lucern, (2) the effect of sowing these seeds broadcast' and with a 
drill, and (3) the relative results obtained by sowing them alone or 
mixed with grass and clover seed/. The nature of the different soils 
is noted in each instance. In general heavier crops were secured with 
both sainfoin and alfalfa when they were mixed with grasses and clovers 
than when they were sown alone. Not much difference was noticeable 
in the yields from plats sown broadcast and those that were drilled. 
The data as to the relative yields of the two plants on different plats 
are conflicting. 

The sugar beet in Maryland, EL W. Wiley (: Maryland Sta. Bui. 61, 
pp. 169-186). —A detailed historical account is given of the sugar beet 
in Maryland, with notes on the possibility of its successful culture in 
some portions of the State. Tabulated analytical data show the sugar 
content and percentage of purity of the crop grown in the State in 
cooperative tests during the season of 1898. -The average weight of 31 
samples of sugar beets grown in 1S98 was 22 oz., average sugar content 
10.4 per cent, and average coefficient of purity 76 per cent. 

In the present state of the industry the author believes that “Mary¬ 
land can not successfully compete in the manufacture of beet sugar 
with the more favorable localities of the United States/ 

Utah sugar beets in 1898, L. Foster and J. Stewart ( Utah Sta. 
Bui. 59, pp. 96-129). —This bulletin summarizes the results of 5 years 5 
experiments with sugar beets in Utah, suggests future lines of work 
that may be profitably undertaken with this crop, discusses the devel¬ 
opment of the sugar-beet industry, process of manufacture, and beet-, 
sugar factory conditions in Utah; and gives the analyses and"other 
data for 316 samples of sugar beets grown in cooperative experiments 
throughout the State in 1898. 

The beets grown in 1898 had an average sugar content of 15,82 per 
cent and a purity of 86.89 percent. The average sugar content for all 
the beets grown in the State during the 5 years 5 experimentation is 
14.66 per cent, and the average purity 84.85. Several of the. samples 
analyzed in 1898 had been grown on slightly alkali; soils.; The sugar 
content and purity of all of these samples were high. 
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The authors consider that experiments in this line have now pro¬ 
gressed sufficiently to demonstrate the suitability of Utah for sugar- 
beet culture, and in future the station will coniine its investigations to 
special problems in their culture or in the use of sugar-beet factory 
by-products. 

The progress of 11 moor culture” in Prussia, H. Heine (Fuhling’s Landw . Ztg., 
48 {1899), Nos. 14, pp. 550-654; 15, pp. 567-571 ).—A history of the improvement of 
moor lands in Prussia, with a description of the methods employed. 

The influence of methods of sowing on the growth of the grain (. Landw . 
Wchribl, Schleswig-Holstein, 49 {1899), No. 32, pp. 593-595). —A popular discussion on 
how the growth of cereals is affected hy the time and methods of seeding. 

How co mm ercial fertilizers should be used on clay, loam, sand, and marsh 
soils, Iv. de Yrieze {Hoe hunstmesi gelrnilct moet warden op klei-,leeni-,zand~ en veen- 
gronden. Groningen: J. B. Wolters, 1899, 4. enl. ed., pp. TIII-\-116). 

The im provement of cultivated plants, J. H. Mansholt ( Orgaan Ver. Oudleer. 
Sighs . Landlmmschool, 11 (1899), No.134, pp. 143-147).—k discussion of the different 
methods employed. 

Field experiments in 1897-98 (Bui. Agr. [Brussels'], 15 (1899), No. 4, pp. 179- 
204).— Results of cooperative experiments in testing varieties of oats, potatoes, and 
rye in the various provinces of Belgium are given in tabular form. 

Belgian agricultural cooperative societies (Jour. Bd. Agr. [ London ], 6 (1899), 

No. 1, pp. 23-27). 

The Holtdorf culture experiments in 1897-98, Wolckeniiaar ( Landw.Wchnhl . 
Schleswig-Holstein, 49 (1899), No. 36pp. 675-678).— Partial data are given for variety 
tests with rye, winter oats, wheat, oats, and potatoes. The best yields of the late 
varieties of potatoes were made by Silesia, 30,050 kg. per hectare ; and Professor 
Maercker, 28,450 kg. per hectare, followed by Queen of the South, Professor Sidam, 
Professor Kiikn, and Schwan, all with yields exceeding 20,000 kg. per hectare. 

Experimental work in field and garden, A. Low (Trans. Massachusetts Hort. Soc. 
1899, pt. 1, pp. 21-31). —This is a paper read before the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society, in which the author gives his results obtained in variety and culture experi¬ 
ments with garden peas, sweet com, potatoes, and several miscellaneous crops for 
green manuring. Alaska was the earliest garden pea, Quincy Market the earliest 
variety of sweet corn, and Early Fortune one of the earliest and most satisfactory 
potatoes tested. In a comparison of the relative values of seed potatoes from 
different localities the best yields were usually from seed obtained from the more 
northern districts. Of 10 varieties of potatoes tested, Carman No. 1, Carman No. 3, 
Enormous, and Uncle Sam proved the most hardy against blight. 

Arrowroot, A. J. Boyd (Queensland Agr. Jour., 4 (1899), No. 5,pp . 835-339, jig . 1 ).—- 
This gives directions for growing the crop and handling the bulbs, together with a 
description of the machinery used in working up the crop. 

Culture of winter barley on sandy soils, W. Beseler (Dent. Landw. JPresse, 36 
(1899), No. 58, p. 668). —A brief report on a culture experiment with winter barley 
on sandy soil. 

The cultivation of broom corn, D. Jones (Queensland Agr. Jour., 4 (1899), No. 6 , 
pp. 424-426; 5 (1899), No. 1 , pp. 1-7, figs. 5 ).—A discussion of the, characteristics of 
the more desirable varieties of broom corn now being grown in Queensland, with 
directions for its culture and a description of the machinery employed. 

Sweet and bitter cassava, S. Boyce (Florida Agr., 26 (1899), No. 40, p. 690).— 
Notes on the different physical characteristics of sweet and bitter cassava, with 
detailed directions for extracting the poisonous principles of bitter cassava before 
it is used as food. 

Cassava and velvet beans, G. E. Pybus (Florida Agr., 26 (1899), No. 39, pp. 596, 
597). —Cultural suggestions based on the results of the author's experience in grow¬ 
ing these plants. 
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Com culture, P. Thiele (Der Maisbau. Stuttgart: Eugen Ulmer, 1899, pp. 152, figs. 
61), —Tins work is intended as a guide to the culture, care, and improvement of 
corn and is based on studies made by the author in the corn-growing districts of 
Hungary. Besides dealing with the ordinary cultural operations, the uses of corn 
and its improvement by selection are discussed and descriptions given of 30 different 
varieties of corn with illustrations of the ear and kernels in each case. The 
machinery used in cultivating, shelling, and grinding corn are also described and 
illustrated, as well as cribs for storage, etc. 

Report on experiments in the cultivation and preparation of flax In Demyan 
district, in the Government of Novgorod, in the years .1896-1898, A, P. Marg 
(Selsk. Khoz. % Lyesov192 {1899), Feb,, pp. 363-888). 

Suggestions on the improvement of flax culture, Kuhnert (Mitt* Dent. Landw. 
Gesell., 14 (1899), No. 14, pp. 221-226). 

The culture of sisal hemp (Agave sisalana), A. Terracciano (Bol.'M. Orio Bot. 
Palermo, 2 (1898), No. 3-4, pp. 91-111). 

Russia’s flax and hemp crops of 1898 ( U. S. Consular lipts., 1899, No. 229, p. 
230). —Statistics on area and yield for the years 1896-1898. 

Millets, T. A. Williams ( U. S, Dept. Agr. Yearbook 1898, pp. 267-290, figs. 6, pis. 2).~ 
This is a popular article giving descriptions of cultivated varieties of millets, their 
uses, feeding value, and fertilizing value. Cultural methods are suggested and 
injuries resulting from feeding millet discussed. 

The author separates the different varieties into 3 groups, namely j foxtail, barn¬ 
yard, and broom corn millets. Under foxtail millets, Common millet (Chwtoehloa 
italica), German millet ( C. italica), Golden Wonder millet ( G. italica), and Hungarian 
millet ( C. italica var. germanica ) are given as standard varieties of the' group. 
Under barnyard millets, Shama millet or jungle rice ( Panicum colonuni), Sanwa 
millet (P. frummiaceum),-® nd barnyard millet (P. crus-galli) are described. Under 
broom-corn millets Manitoba, Californian Beauty, French, Turkish, Broom corn, 
White French, Chinese White, Japanese White, Red French, and Japanese Red are 
mentioned. 

Study on sugar cane, H. Pellet (Suer. Indig., 58 (1899), Nos. 15, pp. 444-447 ; 16, 
pp. 479—481 ). 

Yields of beets as affected by light (Beet Sugar Gas., 1 (1899), No. 8, pp. 18,19). — 
This article summarizes the results which have been obtained in growing sugar beets 
in partial darkness and in light Light increases the percentage of sugar in the beet 
and decreases the nonsugar and water constituents. 

Germany’s beet-sugar industry from 1877 to 1899, H. W. Diederich ( V. S. 
Consular lipts., 1899, No. 226, pp. 471-474). — A tabular compilation of statistics bear¬ 
ing on the beet-sugar industry of Germany during the past 20 years. 

The sugar industry in Roumania, A. E. Mislih ( Oesterr . Chem. Ztg., 2 (1899), No. 
17, pp. 458-464).—' This is a communication from the experiment station at Bucharest 
on the growing of sugar beets, including the time of seeding, distance of planting, 
size of seed, use of fertilizers, varieties, and meteorological data; and the technology 
of beet-sugar manufacture. 

Some.figures from two Westmoreland sugar estates, P. H. Greg (Jour. Jamaica 
Agr. See., 8 (1899), No. 9, pp. 521-583). —Data on the yields per acre, juice in canes, 
value of product, etc. 

Tobaoco culture, J. M. Priego (El cultivo del tabaco. Madrid: M. G. Hdrndndez ’ 
Sons , 1899, pp. 183). —The work treats of the tobacco plant in general and discusses 
soils, climate, cultivation, varieties, and their degeneration, cost of production, and 
the different products obtained. 

Improving the quality of tobacco by means of fertilizer applications, A. 
Stutzer ( Tropenpflanzer, 3 (1899), No. 6, pi>. 260-268). 

Tobacco, T. H. Sharp (Jour. Jamaica Agr. See., 8 (1899), No. 9, pp. 550-554 ).— 
Popular articles on the culture of tobacco, written for the purpose of assisting the 
tobacco industry in Jamaica. 

.10698—No.: 5—4 
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Culture of tobacco in Tunis, F. Malet (llev. Cult. Colon idles, 4 (1899), Nos. 80, pp. 
843-847; 31, pp. 366-870; 5 (1899), Nos. 30, pp. 13-30; 33, pp. 56-61; 34, pp. 113-117).- 
Extracfc from the Bulletin de la Direction de VAgriculture of Tunis, dealing largely 
with the meteorology and tobacco soils in the neighborhood of Cap© Bon, with 
notes on the cultural practices observed in these regions and on the export of tobacco. 

The world’s wheat supply, J. B. L'awes and J. H. Gilbert ( London: Spottis - 
woods 4' Co., 1898, pp. 16).— Criticism of the statements of Sir W. Crooks relative to 
this subject, The article is a reprint of the authors’ letter to The London Times of 
December 2, 1898. 

Trials of rust-resisting wheats, A. C. Macdonald (Agr. Jour. Cape Good Hope, 
15 (1889), No. 4, pp. 339-335).— In continuation of previous investigations the rust- 
resistant qualities of Medeah, Italian, and Rietti wheat were tested. The experi¬ 
ment with Rietti was a failure owing to late sowing. In 13 cases Medeah was free 
from rust, slightly attacked in 4, and more or less affected in 9 others. Italian is 
reported free from rust in 17 cases, more or less affected in 23, aijd destroyed in 2 
instances. This wheat is said to withstand drought well, but the grain is said to be 
too hard. 

Course in practical agriculture; the food plants of warm countries and of the 
colonies, Heuz& (Cours d 7 agricult ure pratique; les plantes alimentaires des pays chauds 
et des colonies. Paris: Lihrairie de la Matson rustique, 1899, 2. ed., pp. 881, Jigs. 58 ).— 
This treats of rice, sorghum, dolick bread, fruit, etc. 

HORTICULTURE. 

Field experiments with nitrogenous fertilizers, E. B. Vqorhees 
et al. [New Jersey Stas. Bui 136, pp. 31). —Fertilizer experiments were 
made to determine “under field conditions the relative usefulness of 
the 3 distinct forms of nitrogen, viz, nitrate, ammonia, and organic, 
for crops belonging to that class in which rapid and continuous growth 
are important factors in determining the profits to be obtained in the 
growth of the crop.’q Detailed data for tests with beets, tomatoes, 
muskmelons, potatoes, sweet potatoes, and forage crops are given. The 
experiments with potatoes and forage crops are noted elsewhere in this 
issue.(pp, 439, 440). The experiments were carried out both at the 
station and on farms in different parts of tkf State. In all cases the 
plats under experiment were well fertilized with the manurial elements, 
phosphoric acid and potash, previous to the application of the nitrogen. 

Beets .—The soil upon which the test with table beets was made was a 
well-drained, sandy loam which had been cropped with table beets for 
nearly 10 years and had received a yearly dressing of 20 tons of barn¬ 
yard manure and 1 ton of complete commercial fertilizer per acre. This 
; same' amount of fertilizer was again applied the season ■ of the test. 
The object of the experiment was “to learn whether it would be profit¬ 
able to add nitrogen in its most active form' to the crop grown' upon' a 
soil thus abundantly supplied' with" plant' food.” Five plats each 
' acre in 'Size were used. One plat was .used - as a control. The others 
received 40, 50, 00, and 70 lbs., respectively, of nitrate of soda. 1 The 
plants were set the last week in March and the fertilizer applied in 
three- equal dressings April 22 and May 10 and 21. Harvesting began 
May 27 and continued until June 25. The number of bunches gathered 
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from tlie various plats on the different dates of picking, selling price 
per bunch, and the value of the crop are given in tabular form, and the 
data are discussed. 

The earliness of the crop was greatly hastened by the use of the 
nitrate. At the first picking the average yield of bunches from the 
nitrate plats was 63 per cent greater than on the check plats. At the 
gathering 4 days later this yield was 135 per cent greater and at. the 
third, gathering, June 3, 17J- per cent greater than on the check, plat. 
From that time on the yields of the different plats were about equal 
The different amounts of the nitrate increased the extra earliness of 
the beets from 10.1 per cent- in the case of the plat receiving the least 
nitrate to 23.7 per cent in the case of the plat having the greatest 
amount, though not in a regular ratio. The largest prices were 
received for the earliest gathering, and the greatest net gain per acre, 
$27.10, was obtained from the plat fertilized at the rate of 700 lbs. of 
nitrate of soda per acre. 

Tomatoes .—The test was made on sandy' loam soil in' a good state 
of cultivation and of fair quality. Four tenth-acre plats were used. 
One plat was used as a check, one received nitrate of soda at the rate 
of 150 lbs. per acre, one dried blood at the rate of 200 lbs. per acre, and 
one sulphate of ammonia at the rate of 120 lbs. per acre. Half the fer¬ 
tilizers were applied at the time of planting and the remainder 3 weeks 
later. Data as to date of picking, yield, selling price at the different 
dates of picking, etc., are tabulated. The largest yield of early toma¬ 
toes, the greatest number of prime fruits, the largest total yield, 21,695 
lbs., and the largest money returns, $215.52 per acre, were furnished by 
the plat fertilized with nitrate of soda. The plat fertilized with sulphate 
of ammonia stood second, with a yield of 19,384 lbs. and a money value 
of the crop of $186.79; and the plat fertilized with dried blood last, 
with a yield of 12,898 lbs. and a money value of the crop of $121.67. 
The check plat gave a total yield of only 5,894 lbs. This had a money 
value of $51.02. The largest percentage of imperfect fruit on the fertil¬ 
ized plats was found where dried blood was used. The author believes 
the results show that nitrate of soda, applied in reasonable amounts, 
not to exceed 150 lbs. per acre, has a favorable influence on both the 
early maturity and the total yield of the crop rather than an unfavor¬ 
able one as is sometimes believed, 

MusJmelons .—The object of the work with muskmelons was (1) to 
compare the relative effects upon the yield and quality of crop of nitrate, 
ammonia, and organic forms of nitrogen, and (2) the effect of increas- 
, log amounts of these materials. Ten plats of light sandy loam soil, 
each to acre in size, were:used. Flat 1 was used as a check; the 
remaining plats were divided into 3 

each group received 15,25, and 35 lbs., respectively, of nitrate of soda; 
plats 2,12, 20, and 28 lbs., respectively, of sulphate of ammonia; and 
plats 3, 20, 33, and 47 lbs,, respectively, of dried blood, a The actual 
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.nitrogen applied in the different forms was the same for each group.” 
Half the fertilizers were applied at planting time and the remainder 
about 3 weeks later. 

The largest average yield, 115 per. cent increase over the check plat, 
and the greatest number of marketable fruits, were obtained from, the 
plats receiving nitrate of soda, the smallest application giving the largest 
total yield and greatest money returns. The average yields obtained 
from the plats receiving dried blood were 91 per cent greater than the 
yield from the check plat and about 4 per cent greater than the average 
yield from plats fertilized with sulphate of ammonia. The effects of the 
fertilizers on earl mess were conflicting in the different groups, nitrate 
of soda standing at the head in the first and third groups, and dried 
blood in the second. 

Sweet earn .—The plan of this experiment was similar in character and 
purpose to that with melons, the number of plats, their arrangement, 
and the amount of fertilizers used on each plat and the method of appli¬ 
cation being the same. The weight and number of ears of corn grown 
on each plat, weight of stalk, cost of fertilizers, and total value of crop 
are given in tabular form. 44 The average increased yield [of ears] from 
the use of nitrate of soda was 21.1 per cent; from sulphate of ammonia, 
25.4; and from dried blood, 34.9 per cent” And this yield was great¬ 
est, with but one exception, in group 3, which received the heaviest 
applications of fertilizers. The yield of stalks was increased by the use 
of nitrogen in every instance except on the plat which received the 
smallest application of nitrate of soda. The best average yields were 
made on the plats receiving sulphate of ammonia, and the yield of plats 
in • group 2, which received medium amounts of fertilizer, was larger 
than in groups 1 or 3. The earliness of the crop was somewhat 
retarded by unfavorable weather. Notwithstanding this, the applica¬ 
tion of the fertilizers was profitable, in all cases except with the smaller 
amounts of nitrate of soda and sulphate of ammonia in group 1. ' The 
author believes that aside from the determination of the most available 
-forms of nitrogen, the experiment demonstrates the value of an abund¬ 
ance of all forms of fertilizer for this crop. • ‘ 

■ ' Bmeet potatoes ,—The relative effects of nitrate of soda and cotton¬ 
seed meal on the growth of sweet potatoes on a light sandy soil which 
lacked u ' 1 condition 7 and was poor in respect to physical character ” was 
.;:inV:estigafed.b' Two plats, each one-half acre in extent, which had been 
well fertilized with phosphoric acid and potash, were used. One plat 
was fertilized with nitrate of soda at the rate of 200 lbs. per acre and 
the other with cotton-seed meal , at the rate of 459 lbs. per acre. The 
results are tabulated. The yield of firsts” was i.8.7 per cent greater 
and of “seconds” 22.8 per cent greater on the plat fertilized with nitrate 
of soda than on the plat receiving the cotton-seed meal. 

1 Chemical studies; -.of Oregon • fruits—points on prune dipping, 
|f|i W. Shaw (Oregon Sta . Bui, 56, pp, 8), —It is said to be an almost 
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universal custom in the State to dip prunes into a boiling solution of 
lye just previous to drying, to hasten the operation of drying, and 
to cleanse them and render the skin less tough. Results are given of 
experiments in dipping prunes in lye of different strengths, and 
of analyses with reference to alkalinity of 27 samples of concentrated 
lyes found in Oregon markets. 

“Prunes of normal size were subjected to treatment in a 1.25 per cent solution of 
lye for 20 seconds, and on removal from the solution were found to be well cheeked; 
but small prunes were very imperfectly checked, many of them not being affected at 
all. Increasing the time seemed only to cause the prune to crack deeply or the skin 
to roll up, leaving the flesh badly exposed. A trial with a solution of double the 
strength used at first, 2.5 per cent alkalinity, only caused the skin to roll up worse 
and the cracks to be made deeper and failed to produce a well-checked fruit. 5 ’ 

The practical bearing of these experiments, in the opinion of the 
author, is “to enforce the idea of preliminary grading of fruit or, still 
better, the necessity of keeping trees in such a healthy condition as 
will permit them to bear only fruit of normal size. 77 

No general rule can be given with regard to the use of lyes because 
of the great variation in strength of the different brands. Potash lyes, 
as a rule, are preferred to soda lyes because of their more ready solu¬ 
bility in the case of sprays and their easier removal from dipped fruit. 
Tables show the net weight, price per can, percentage alkalinity as 
soda, actual alkali per can, and the actual alkali purchased for 10 cts. 
for a number of different brands of lye. Great variation in the weight 
of cans, percentage alkalinity, etc., was found between different brands. 

Pollination of pomaceous fruits, M. B. Waite ( U. 8. Dept Agr . 
Yearbook 1898 , pp. 167-180, figs. 13 ).—This article consists largely of a 
review of the principal results of the author’s work on pollination of 
the pear (E. S. B. ? 6, p. 47). 

Experiments in cross pollination of the apple and quince are reported. 
The apple blossom and its adaptation for cross pollination are described. 
It was noticed in western New York that ordinarily there were not 
enough insects to insure complete pollination when the main body o t 
the orchards come into bloom. To obviate this difficulty it is recom¬ 
mended that hives of bees be kept in the vicinity. 

“The methods followed in the work on the apple were the same as in 
the experiments with pears . . . [and], in a general way, the results 
were similar, . . . The division of the varieties into self-fertile and 
self-sterile sorts was not nearly so well marked. Crossing gave decidedly 
better results in all cases than self-pollination. 77 

Experiments with Norton Melon, a variety producing fruit of the 
choicest quality, indicated that high quality is not necessarily associ¬ 
ated with self-sterility. Cross fertilized apples were larger, more highly 
colored, and better supplied with seed than those self-fertilized. Experi¬ 
ments with the quince showed no such, striking benefits -from-, 'insect 
visits as in the case of the pear and ^ple.■; . 
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Soils and fertilizers for pineapples ( Queensland Agr. Jour., 4 
(1899), &To. 6, pp. 472,473).— It is stated that a sandy loam soil, rich in 
humus and haring a hardpan clay subsoil, is absolutely unsuitable for 
pineapple culture in Australia, which is contrary to the experience of 
the Florida Station (E. S. It., 7,p. 214). It is stated also that in Aus. 
tralia, where the climate is subject to heavy rainfalls at certain periods 
of the year and at other times to comparatively long periods without 
rain or with only a small rainfall, the effect of the heavy rains on such 
a soil would be to saturate it completely, and as the water would have 
no means of escape it would stagnate and kill the plants. Perfect 
drainage is found to be essential to successful pineapple culture. It is 
further stated that the soil recommended for Florida conditions would 
dry out very rapidly, since after the moisture in the foot or so of soil 
has become exhausted the hardpan would absolutely prevent its being 
replaced by capillary action. The same soil would, however, be adapted 
to pineapples if it were riot underlaid by hardpan. 

Fertilizer experiments now in progress in Queensland indicate that 
pineapples are much benefited by applications of a mixture of soluble 
nitrogenous and phosphatic manures, but, contrary to the results 
obtained by the Florida Station, up to the present time potash has had 
little if any effect. 

A method for the rapid propagation of the strawberry by layers 
and cuttings, 0. G-azeau (Jour. Soe. Nat. Hort. France, 3. ser., 21 
(1899), May, pp. 443-449). —A method of propagating strawberries is 
described which, it is claimed, is especially suited to the rapid propa¬ 
gation of a variety from a iew plants. In the spring, as soon as the 
first runner shows its terminal bud with its rosette of leaves, it is 
layered, leaving only the terminal leaves exposed. The runner proper 
is thus protected from accidents and the weather. It also does not lose 
by evaporation any of the sap that it receives from the mother plant. 
The bud itself is in intimate contact with a fine, moist, and well com¬ 
pacted soil, conditions much more favorable to rapid making of roots 
than are found in ordinary field culture. lu about 12 days the bud has 
rooted aud thrown out a runner which is a prolongation of the primary 
runner, and after a few days this also is layered as before. This opera¬ 
tion is repeated for each new bud that appears. These may be six or 
eight or even more. The mother plant generally throws out eight or 
nine runners, each of which is treated in the same way. As soon as 
the buds of the primary runners have struck roots, they in turn form 
adventitious buds and throw out secondary runners which are also 
layered. The first few weeks the number of plants increases in arith¬ 
metical progression, but later, obviously, in geometrical progression. 

When there is no longer room to make more layers, cutting must be 
resorted to. When the terminal rosette shows two well-formed leaves 
the runner is sectioned close to its mother plant and the cuttings are 
planted out. In the author’s experience cutting was not so successful 
as layering; the plants are not so vigorous and do not multiply so 
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rapidly, cutting yielding only about 35 per cent as many plants as 
layering in the same time. The mother plants are set 2 meters apart 
each way, preferably the preceding fall, in a deeply worked and heavily 
manured propagating bed. The growing season may be lengthened by 
starting the plants in a cold frame. Intense culture must be given and 
frequent. waterings with a nitrogenous manure water. By massing 
plants that are to be used for propagation, the area to be cultivated 
and. consequently, the cost of cultivating is reduced to a minimum. 
Plants propagated by this method are exceedingly vigorous and yield 
an abundant harvest of very large fruit the following season, whereas 
by the ordinary method of propagation they do not yield until the 
second year. 

Detailed cultural directions especially suited to this method are given 
throughout the article. 

Hybrid coffee (Gard, Ohron3 . ser,, 25 (1899), No, 642, p. 240 ),— 
The report of the Government gardens and parks in Mysore for 1897-98 
states that the existence of hybrid coffee plants on several estates in 
southern India appears now to be an established fact. 

u These new forms are reported to combine, more or less, the characteristics of 
Coffea Uberiea and C, arabica, and are only found in localities where the 2 species 
have been cultivated and propagated together. They have not been introduced by 
the planters as new varieties, but were unknown prior to the introduction of the 
West African species G. Uberiea, It is therefore reasonably inferred that these inter¬ 
mediate plants are true hybrids. The most remarkable thing about them is their 
immunity from coffee-leaf disease, a condition which can only be attributed to 
enhanced vitality in the constitution of the hybrid. This is a discovery of much 
importance to the planter and will encourage him to pursue the operation of crossing 
on methodical lines with a view to raising improved strains of seed/’ 

A small coffee plat consisting of 135 bushes, comprising 2 species 
and 1 variety, has been planted. Systematic hybridizing operations 
will be commenced as soon as these plants flower, which it is expected 
will be next season. 

Irrigation of the vine during a late drought, A. Muntz (Compt. 
Bend . Acad, Sci. Paris , 128 (1899), No, 25, pp. 1489-1493), —During a 
period of drought late in the season a test was made of the practica¬ 
bility of pumping water a considerable distance upgrade for irrigating 
a vineyard. The water was pumped 1,500 meters and raised 40 meters. 
The application was equivalent to 220 mm. of rain. The increase in 
yield was on the average from 25 to 30 per cent. 

Analysis of the must showed that as a result of watering the water 
content of the fruit was increased and the sugar content decreased, 
but the relative decrease of sugar was much less than the relative 
increase in the size of the fruit—that is, there was a total increased 
production of sugar. The acid content was also considerably increased. 

The cost of the irrigation in this case was about 60 francs per hectare, 
while the returns were from 200 to 250 francs per hectare more than 
from a check plat not watered. 
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The replanting of vineyards with American vines, J. M. Guil- 
lon (La reconstitution (In mgnohle . Cognac: Yve. 6 . Berauld , 1899, pp. 

17 ),_A general discussion of the subject. The three requirements for 

American vines used in replanting, vineyards are that they be resistant 
to chlorosis and the phylloxera, and that the variety, be adapted to the 
soil in which it is planted. Each of these requirements is discussed in 
detail from a practical standpoint. To insure resistance to chlorosis 
on soils having a lime content of not more than 15 per cent, use Riparia; 
20 per cent, Biparia-Rupestris: 25 per cent, Rupestris: 35 per cent, 
Riparia-Rerlandieri, Rupestris-Berlaudieri, or Vinifera-Rupestris; above 
35 per cent, Beiiandieri or Vinifera-Berlandieri. 

Hose culture in Oregon, G. Ooote (Oregon Sta. Bui. 56', pp. 11, 
pis. 7 ).—Popular directions are given for making and propagating mid¬ 
summer and fall cuttings and Manetti stocks; for propagating by bud¬ 
ding; and for planting, pruning, and disbudding roses. Brief notes 
are also given on the more usual insects and diseases affecting roses, 
with suggestions for their control. 

High standard roses have not been successfully grown at the station, 
owing to the sudden variations in temperature which are liable to occur 
during the winter months. Some of these varieties, however, when 
grown on native wild stocks and covered in winter by a coating of snow 
have done well. Of the varieties thus grown La France, John Hopper, 
La Rhine, Gloire de Dijon, Gloire de Lyomiaise, and Queen of Morocco 
are noted as the best. Gloire de Dijon when grown on native brier was 
found to lose its climbing habits and made but little wood growth. 
Marechal Kiel was short-lived, lasting only three or four years. .Com¬ 
mon Sweet Brier, worked close to the ground, is recommended as stock 
for this variety. 

Can perfumery farming succeed in the United States? E. S. 

Steele ( U. 8. Dept Agr. Yearbook 1898 , pp. 377-398, figs. 7). —The 
statistics, of the trade in alcoholic perfumery are given and the methods 
of extracting essential oils briefly described. Experiments indicate 
that the*rose, rose geranium, citrus fruits, and lavender can be suc¬ 
cessfully grown for perfumery in this country, so far as climate and 
soil are concerned. Rotes are given on thyme, rosemary, orris or iris 
root, bitter almond, umbelliferous aromatics, violet, cassie or opopanax, 
tuberose, jasmine, and the following native perfumery plants: Sassafras, 
wlntergreen, sweet birch, red cedar, wild ginger, sweet golden-rod, large- 
lowered magnolia, sweet bay (Magnolia mrginiana ), and yellow jasmine 
(GeUemium semper virens). From an economic point of view it is believed 
that the difficulty in the way of producing perfumery materials in this 
country is lack of information and experience and the cost of labor. 
Nevertheless it is believed that new industries in this class are feasible 
1st particular localities. 

Green asparagus out of season, J. Foussat {Rev. Mart, et Tit., SI (1899), No. 9 S 
PP* 1B9-PQ &).—Directions for forcing asparagus. 
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The cabbage crop ( Florida Ayr., 26 (1899), Xo. 40 , p. 610). —The, nitrogen content 
of different varieties of cabbage is noted and directions given for fertilizing cabbage, 
making the seed bed, sowing the seed, cultivation, and protection from insects, with 
suggestions as to best varieties to plant. 

Dwarf tomatoes, W. J. Green (Amer. Gar cl., 20 (1899), Xo. 250, p. 657). —Cultural 
notes. The author advocates" staffing this crop. 

Some tomato trials ( Amer . Garth, 20 (1899), Xo. 250, pp. 684, 685, Jig. 1).— Results 
with varieties of tomatoes in the American Gardening trial grounds are noted. The 
stake method of training with the continual removal of all lateral or side branches 
has given the most satisfactory results. The following varieties in the order named 
succeeded best in 1899: Stone, Royal Red, Crimson Cushion, Matchless, Trucker 
Favorite, Perfection, Thorburn Novelty, and a yellow' sort, Golden Jubilee. 

The softening of peas on boiling, A. J. Swaying { landhomv . Tijdschr6 (1899), 
pp. 353-857). —The author reports experiments on the effect of different soils and 
fertilizers oh the composition of peas, with especial reference to their becoming soft 
on boiling. 

Mushrooms, J. Hobson (Amer. Gard., 20 (1899), Xo. 245, p. 610). —The prepara¬ 
tion of the mushroom bed is discussed and precautionary measures to be observed in 
watering and otherwise caring for the crop noted. 

Vegetable physiology applied to fruit-tree culture, G. Bell air (Rev. Sort., 71 
(1899), Xo. 16, pp. 376, 377). —The value of proper lighting, the distance to set different 
vines and orchard fruits apart, and methods of their pruning to secure access of light 
are popularly discussed. 

New nursery methods, N. E. Hansen (XaU Xurseryman , 7 (1899), Xo. S, pp, 89, 
90). —Paper read before the Philadelphia meeting of the American Ponioiogical 
Society. In order to avoid a repetition of the widespread destruction of nursery 
stock and young orchards following the* severe freezes of last winter, the author 
advises the adoption of the Russian method of using pure Pyrus baceata as stock. 

A year among the orchards of Nova Scotia, C. H. Hooper (Author's ed.; 
repr. from Jour. Roy. Sort. 8oc. England, 23 (1899), pt. 1, pp. 20, figs. 4). —Paper 
on the present status of the fruit industry in Nova Scotia read before the Royal 
Horticultural Society of England at its meeting January 81, 1899. The grafting 
and pruning of apple trees; fertilizing, management, and spraying of orchards, and 
picking, packing, and shipping the fruit are especially considered, and notes given 
on the culture of cranberries, varieties of different fruits commonly grow*n in Nova 
Scotia, and on the Nova Scotia School of Horticulture and Fruit Growers' Association. 

Special method for cleft grafting apples, pears, plums, and cherries, J. Bord 
(Iklg. Sort, ei Agr., 11 (1899), Xo. 16, pp. 246,247). —The author advocates cleft graft¬ 
ing these fruits in September and October instead of in the spring, and notes the 
successful results obtained by himself in cleft grafting at this time. 

The sand cherry as a stock, N. E. Hansen ( Garden, 56 (1899), Xo. 1450, p. 176). — 
Notes on the characteristics and value of this native w r estern fruit as stock, with an 
account of the work in selection now T being carried on with it at the South Dakota 
Station. 

Pruning of trees and other plants, W. Saunders ( U. S . Dept. Agr. Yearbook 1898, 
pp. 151-166.) —A popular article discussing the general principles and practices of 
pruning and their specific application to the pruning of hedges, street trees, trees 
for timber, flowering shrubs, raspberries, blackberries, gooseberries, currants, apples, 
pears, plums, cherries, peaches, nectarines, and grapes. 

Fertilizers for fruit trees (Agr. Gas. New South Wales, 10 (1899), Xo. 7, pp. 607- 
609). —Fertilizer formulas for apples and pears, stone fruits, and citrus fruits. 

Pears adopted by the Congres Pomologique.of France ( Garden, 55 (1899), Xo, 
1440, pp. 440-442).—-A. continued article. Complete pomological descriptions are 
given of a large number of varieties of pears. 

The banana in cultivation and commerce, A, L. Pinart ( Garden, 56 (1899), Xo. 
1448, pp. 141,142).' —Translated from Bulletin de la SocHM d’Acelimatation. 
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Camphor culture In Florida ( Florida Agr., 26 {1899), No. So, p. 552).— Notes on 
experimental plantings by private individuals in southern Florida, which, have thus 
far yielded encouraging results. 

Small fruits in 1897, G. C. Butz and J. P.Pillsbury (Pennsylvania Sta. Rpt. 
1897-98, pp. 87-100). —Variety tests and descriptive notes of strawberries, blackber¬ 
ries, currants, and gooseberries. In a comparative test of matted row and hill cul¬ 
ture for strawberries, the hill system produced berries much more uniform in size, 
of finer flavor, and more highly colored. With the matted-row system fruit was 
from 1 to 6 days earlier and the plants remained in bearing from 1 to 4 days longer. 

Utilizing surplus fruits, G. B. Brackett ( F. S. Dept. Agr. Yearbook 1898, pp. 809- 
816 ).—This is a popular article treating in a practical way with the processes of 
drying or evaporation, canning, and extracting the juice of fruits. The treatment 
of the fruit by the several processes is described. Evaporation is considered the 
most economical process for the preservation of fruits. Among the minor points 
touched upon are the evaporation of cores and skins and the production of “ chops/’ 
cider, orchard brandy, vinegar, fruit juices, unfermented wine, fruit sirups, and jel¬ 
lies. It is recommended that fallen fruit be utilized by turning the hogs into the 
orchard to forage upon it. 

Artificial fertilization of coffee-tree flowers for the purpose of obtaining 
hybrids (Planting Opinion, 4 (1899), Mar. 18; abs. in Rev. Agr. Reunion, 5 (1899), 
No. 7, pp. 819-324). —Liberian coffee trees are recommended to be planted among 
Moka varieties to facilitate cross fertilization of the flowers by insect visits. The 
resulting hybrids are said to produce coffee of excellent flavor and a tree more 
resistant to diseases. 

Tea from seed to cup in southern India, T. Brown ( Planting Opinion , 4 (1899), 
Nos . S3, pp. 631, 632; 34, pp. 670, 671: 35, pp. 687, 688).— The subjects of grafting, 
priming’, topping, picking the crop, removing blossoms, and the like are popularly 
considered. 

Vanilla (Queensland Agr. Jour., 4 (1899), No. 6, pp. 477-483, figs. 4). —This article 
deals "with the cultivation, pollination, fertilizing, and harvesting of vanilla; drying 
and preparing the pods for market, 1 and the London prices for vanilla in 1898. 

The present condition of grape culture in California, G. Htsmann ( V. S. Dept. 
Agr . Yearbook 1898 , pp. 551-562).— This is a sketch of the rapid development of 
grape growing in California. It is believed that the industry is established on a 
firm basis and promises still greater development as the merits of California wines 
become : knowa..'■ 

Subirrigation on wines by brush ditches, L. Deg bull Y ( Prog. Agr. et Fit, 16 
(1899), No. 36, pp. 269-274, figs. 3). — The details of making brush ditches and the 
advantage of using such ditches in connection with subirrigation by means of tiles 
are discussed at some length. Brush .ditches when properly made last about 10 
years. An instance Is noted of a vineyard irrigated in this manner in which the 
least yield for 20 years in succession had been- at the rate of 173 hectoliters per hec¬ 
tare and the greatest 183 hectoliters per hectare. 

Resistant wines, G. Husmanx. (Pacific Rural Press , 58 (1899), No. 14, p. 318). _ 

The author recites, his experiences, with different- .varieties'of resistant grapes, and 
on this basis makes suggestions as to desirable varieties for planting for white and 
red wines, ' y '' ■ 

Green manures in vineyards, Dorry ( Vigne Amer. et Viticult. Europe , 23 (1899), 
No. 9, pp. 281-283). —Tke author discourages, the use of green manures in vineyards, 
as the harm they do in taking up soil moisture more than counterbalances their 
fertilizing value. ' tvy ■■ 

Coloring grapes ( Garden , 55 (1899), No. 1439,p. 4759,—Directions for putting color 
and finish on ripening bunches of grapes. It is stated that the essentials to well- 
finished, fruit are an abundant food and moisture supply at the roots, avoidance of 
overcropping, and a very liberal supply of fresh air'night and day; , 
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Motes on the self-fertility of cultivated grapes, 8. A. Beacii ( Proc. Soe. Prom, 
Agr. Sei1898, pp. 162-107). —The data of this article have also.appeared in Bulletin 
157 of the New York State Station (E. S. R., 11, p. 248). 

Tests of methods of preserving fruits (Gar ten If ora, 48 (1899), No. 17, p. 404). — 
Fruit was (1) packed in turf dust in boxes and the boxes stored in a cellar ; (2) in 
turf dust in boxes after being wrapped in tissue paper; (3) wrapped in tissue paper, 
packed in turf dust in boxes, and the boxes buried in the ground 18 in. deep, and 
(4) wrapped in tissue paper and laid on racks in a fruit storage cellar. Fruit 
thus preserved was exhibited at, the agricultural fair held in Frankfurt, Germany, 
June 8-13,1899. Wrapping in tissue paper and packing in turf dust gave the best 
results, all fruits considered; and this method is thought to be a valuable means of 
prolonging the keeping periods of desirable market fruits, especially apples. 

The walnut, J. B.Neff ( Pacific Fund Press, OS (IS99), No. 12, p. IS2 ).—Notes on 
the growing, pruning, and diseases of walnuts. 

Cultivation of the English walnut ( U. S. Spec. Consular Hpts., 15 (1899), pt. 2, 
pp. 153-167), —Notes on the culture, yield, and exports of English walnuts to the 
United States from Austria-Hungary, France, Germany, and Italy. 

Commercial chestnut culture in the United States, G. H. Powell (Amer. 
Gard. 9 20 (1899), Nos. 220, pp. 178, 179, fig . 1; 223, pp. 288, 239 , Jig. 1; 225, p. 2S0; 226, 
pp. 295, 296, figs. 2; 235, p. 444; 242, p. 559, figs. 2). —A general discussion of the his¬ 
tory and present status of the industry in the United States, types of cultivated 
chestnuts, chestnut culture, and varieties. 

The improvement of plants, A. Hemsley ( Card. Chron.,3. ser., 26 (1899), No. 662, 
pp. 186, 187). —The author’s experience in the improvement of mignonette, Chinese 
primulas, cinerarias, pelargoniums, begonias, and carnations is given in more or less 
detail. 

Centaurea ragusina, H. T. Martin { Gard. Chron., 8. ser,, 26 (1899), No. 664,p. 223 ).— 
Culture notes. 

Decorative and cactus dahlias, L. Barron (Amer. Gard., 20 (1899), No, 247, pp. 
638, 639, figs. 8). —Discussion of the characteristics of these two classes of dahlias. 

Commercial fertilizers in the culture of geraniums, V. Boutxlly (Her. Cult. 
Coloniales, 5 (1899), No. 37, pp. 177-179). —The yields of geranium essence obtained 
on 9 piats differently fertilized are tabulated and discussed. Superphosphate of 
lime proved the most efficient fertilizer of the different materials employed. 

Perfumes from plants, F. W. Burb ridge ( Garden , 56 (1899), No. 1444, pp. 59-62). — 
A catalogue of the plants most generally grown for their fragrance, and especially of 
those having sweet-scented leaves as well as flowers. 

Hybridization, F. A. Waugh (Amer. Card., 20 (1899), No. 234,pp. 431-435, figs. 4), — 
This paper contains a catalogue of important hybrids among ornamental plants and 
fruits, the author’s statement of the general laws of hybridity and of hybridism, and 
practical suggestions to plant breeders. 

Bulb growing in the State of Washington, A. Simon (Amer. Florist, 14 ( 1899\ No. 
576, pp. 1857, 1358; Florists’ Exchange, 11 (1899), No. 24, p. 626 ).—Experiments in 
raising flowering bulbs have been carried on for 6 to 8 years at Orcas Island, San 
Juan County, Wash., with results indicating that the soil and climatic conditions 
of this region are adapted to the industry. Western Washington is said to have 
plenty of moisture in the growing season, a period which extends usually from Octo¬ 
ber to the July following, and the ground rarely freezes to the depths the bulbs are 
planted. This is followed by a rainless period of 60 to 90 days in mid-season, r The 
bulbs are found to mature in a remarkably short time. This is believed to be due 
to the facts that from the time the bulbs are planted or commence their fall growing 
until after the blooming period, there is no cessation in growth on account of frost, 
and that the bulbs get thoroughly ripened off before the growing period commences 
■ again.. It is stated, that larger and better developed, blooms, and' 50 per cent more 
stock is obtained than in Holland. 
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Causes of imperfect or deformed flowers in Bermuda lilies, A. F. Woods ( Gar¬ 
dening, 7 f IS99), Xo. 163, p- 397).— The development of brown sunken spots on the 
petals is stated to be due to weak bulbs. Splitting of flowers on on© side is often 
caused by the work of tlie aphis on young buds of plants which have been forced 
rapidly. 

Orchid roots ( Garden f 56 (1809), X). 144-2, pp. 21, £#).—Notes on the habits of growth 
of roots of various orchids. 

A monograph of Cypripedium, F. Des Bois {Lea Cypripedium; leur monographic. 
Garni: E. Meyer, ISOS, pp. 544),—- This is said to be a work essentially for gardeners, 
being rather a voluminous compilation than a systematic study. The names and 
descriptions are generally given as originally published without an attempt to dis- 
seriminate synonyms. 

Soil vs. climate in the culture of roses (Gard. Citron3, ser., 25 {1899), Xo. 633, 
p. 81), —It is contended that climate has far more to do with the successful culture 
of the rose than does the soil. This opinion is supported by arguments drawn from 
the culture of the plant in a number of localities in the British Isles and on the 
Continent. 

History of the sunflower, Koze (Jour, Son. Xat. Hort. France, 3. ser,, 21 (1899 ), 
June, pp. 505-512 )-—Extensive historical notes 

Early sweet peas, E. T. Brotherstox (Gard. Citron., 3. ser., 25 (1899), Xo, 636 , p. 
132). —Notes on numerous varieties. 

Shading violets, P. H. Dorsett (Amer. Florist , 14 (1899), Xo. 576, p. 1364). —It is 
recommended that violets be shaded from the time they are. set out until October. 
The light should be strong but well diffused during'the growing season. 

The Kei apple (Aberia eaffra), ¥. M. Bailey (Queensland Apr. Join*., 4 (1899), Xo. 
6,p. 468, [ph /).—‘Botanical, cultural, and culinary notes. The plant is recommended 
for hedge making. 

Moving large trees without a wagon, E. Andre (Her. Hort., 71 (1899), Xo. 14, pp. 
325-328, fiys. 4). —The method consists in lifting the tree from the ground by means 
of derricks, mounting on rolls, and moving as a building is moved. The method is 
especially adapted for use on hillsides and wet ground. 


EOEESTEY. 

Motes on some forest problems, G. Pinchot (IT. 8 . Dept . Agr. 
Yearbook 1898, pip. 181-192,pis. 4 ).—The author briefly mentions some 
of the phases through which the public estimation of forestry has 
passed, introductory to a short discussion of what he believes to be the 
true character and proper field of forestry in the United States. At 
first, forestry was understood to relate to trees, but more to the indi¬ 
vidual tree than to forests. The economic management of forests and 
conservative lumbering is a more recent understanding of the subject, 
and to this must be added tlie effect of forests on the water supply. 

The subject as described by the author may be divided into two divi¬ 
sions : Forestry in wooded regions, and in the treeless regions. In the 
wooded regions, forestry has to do with the protection and preserva¬ 
tion of forests, but, most of all, with their use. In the drier regions of 
the West, the duties of the forester include the protection of the 
mountain forests, not only for the purpose of wood, but also on account 
of the effect of forests on the water supply, and also tree planting in 
;the plains and treeless valleys. 
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The work that the Government is carrying on iu forestry is briefly 
outlined, and some of the obstacles to conservative lumbering are 
stated. Among these obstacles the principal ones are lack of definite 
information and the effect of heavy taxes on forest lands. The sub¬ 
jects of forest grazing, tree planting in the plains, and forest fires are 
briefly reviewed. 

Influence of spacing on the growth of certain trees, A. Jolyet 
(Bid. [Min. Agr. France] 18 (1399), Fo. A pp. 285-291).— The author 
reports the effect of planting spruce, pine, and larch trees at distances 
of 1, 1J, and 2 meters apart. The trees when planted were 3 and 4 
years old, and the measurements were made in the spring of 181)8 after 
having been planted from 12 to 14 years. The average spread ot the 
different trees, their circumference, and height are given. It appears 
from the figures given that a distance of about 2 meters gives the best 
results, especially with spruce. This distance seems particularly to 
favor increase in diameter. The effect on height is not definitely 
shown. 

The restoration of mountain covering, T. P. Lukens (Forester, 5 
(1899), No. 7, pp. 151-155 ).—The author comments upon the trees avail¬ 
able for the restoration of mountain covering in southern California, • 
and describes their characteristics, growth, and habitat. Of the trees 
best suited to this purpose the tubereuiated or knoboone pine (Pirns 
tnherculata) is considered especially available on account of some of its 
peculiarities of growth. The habit of the tree in holding its cones for 
many years, or, in fact, until the death of the tree, when the seeds are 
liberated, renders it peculiarly adapted to reforesting burned areas, and 
it is in these regions that the tree seems to be most abundant. 

Another tree which is well adapted to this purpose is the Sequoia 
gigantea , and an instance is cited in which Sequoia seeded simultane¬ 
ously with pines, firs, and Libocedrus after about 7 years had attained 
a marked advantage in growth over the others.- Among other trees 
adapted to mountain covering the author mentions the silver firs (Abies 
concolor and A. magnified) and the silver pine ( Pin us pan derosa ). 

Growing forest-tree seedlings, W. B. Alwood and J. L. Phillips 
(Virginia Sta . Bid. 88, pp. 45-55). — The horticultural department of 
the station has for a number of years been growing forest and orna¬ 
mental trees for resetting in the campus and station grounds. In 1896 
cooperative experiments were undertaken in connection with this De¬ 
partment in which it was desired to study the effect of climate ou 
several species of forest trees grown from seeds collected from different 
parts of the country. The species tested were black walnut, bur oak, 
hackberry, honey locust, boxelder, green ash, and white ash. The 
more important data concerning the growth of the different species 
during the 2 years in which the experiments were conducted are given 
in tabular form. While no very constant .differences due to change of 
locality are observed, in some cases the trees grown from southern seed 
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were considerably longer in maturing in tlie fall and consequently were 
more injured by frost. 

It is stated that tlie growing of forest-tree seedlings may be easily 
accomplished. Seeds of the silver maple or other early-ripening species 
must be gathered and sown at once. The late-ripening species should 
be sown in autumn or stratified and planted in the spring. All forest- 
tree seedlings should he grown in mellow loam soil so as to encourage 
the development of a strong root system, and transplanting should be 
made at the end of the first or second year into nursery rows. Most 
forest trees should be permanently planted when they have attained 
a height of from 5 to 8. ft. 

The redwood forests of California, H. Gannett {Forester, 5 {1899), 
Xo, 7 , pp> 148-150, Jigs, 2), —The author describes the redwood {Sequoia 
sempervirens), its distribution throughout the Pacific coast, and the 
extent of its forests. The tree is said to be, to a considerable degree, 
exempt from injury by forest fires on account of the small amount of 
resin contained in the wood. Where the redwood forests have been cut 
off but few seedlings are found, and the author states that probably by 
the progressive drying of the climate the environment is not now favor¬ 
able to the growth of the redwood, and with the clearing away of the 
present forests the lumber value of this species will disappear. 

The Douglas spruce in northern Oregon, H. S. Graves {Forester, 
5 {1899), X®, 8, j)j), 52-57, pis, ;2), —The Douglas spruce is said to be 
found from tide land to an elevation of between 5,000 and 6,000 ft. 
above sea level. Scattering trees occur near the coast but only begin 
to reach their normal development above the recent sea deposits. On 
the eastern side of the Cascade Range the author has not' observed the 
tree at a less elevation than 2,800 ft. In Washington and Oregon the 
Douglas spruce is probably the most rapid growing of coniferous trees, 
and the author summarizes a number of measurements made during 
1896 to ascertain the rate of growth and reproduction. 

NFotes are given on the habit of the tree, its tolerance toward shade, 
reproduction, and growth. When growing in open situations Douglas 
spruce develops a large spreading crown, which gives the tree a broad, 
conical aspect. In dense stands, however, the trees are very tall, shed 
their.lower branches early, and form long, clear boles with narrow com¬ 
pact crowns. The largest tree measured by the author was 13 ft. in 
diameter and was estimated to be over 300 ft. in height. While there 
is no- apparent difference botanically between them, lumbermen recog¬ 
nize 2 types of spruce—a red and .a yellow. The author states that 
yellow spruce is old and mature and generally found in dense forests, on 
good soil, and in favorable situations. The trees have long, clear, full 
trunks, narrow crowns, and a fine-grained, yellowish wood. The red 
spruce has a comparatively large crown, deeply corrugated bark, and 
coarse-grained, .reddish wood. For the most part the red spruce' is 
found.on the eastern slope of the Cascades while the yellow variety is 
confined to the Pacific slope. 
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From tables in which average measurements of a number of plats are 
■given it appears that the tree reaches its maximum rate of growth in 
height between its twentieth and thirtieth years, during which period 
it is shooting up 2.4 ft. per year. The mean annual growth in height, 
for the first 30 years is 1.0 ft.; the rate of growth in diameter is very 
regular; it reaches its maximum about its thirtieth year and continues 
•at the rate of 0.24 in. per annum until the tree is about 30 years old, 
after which the rate decreases. From the figures given, a fully stocked 
plat should contain between 2,000 and 3,000 twenty-year-old trees' per 
acre. With the increased growth the number of trees decreases until 
at the age of S3 years one plat contained 150 trees, which is about 0.7 
that of a fully stocked area. The animal increase of growth in such a 
forest is a little more than 2 cords per acre. 

Work of tile Division of Forestry for the farmer, G. Pinchot ( C. S. Dept. Agr. 
Yearbook 1898, pp. 297-308, pU. 3, figs. 3). —The Division of Forestry, in its relation 
to the farmer, has two important lines of work, namely, the introduction of suitable 
trees for planting in the treeless portions of the West and the better handling of 
wood lots on farms in the regions where trees now grow. The Division of Forestry 
has undertaken to give practical advice as how best to secure the advantages of 
proper management and a copy of the agreement between the Department and the 
owner of a wood lot is given. The working plan for a wood lot at Oakland, X. J., 
is appended. 

The profession of forestry, G. Pinchot {Forester, 5 (2899), Xo. ?, pp. 155-160, pis. 
4). —An address delivered before the students of Yale University. 

The need of forestry experiment stations, \V. E. Lazenby (Proc. Columbus 
Sort . 'Soc., 18 (1898 ), pp. 15-17). —A popular address on forestry. 

Forestry experiment stations, Loren (Allg. Forst u. Jag ft. Ztg. f 65 {1899), Xo. 4p 
pp. 118-131).— An address outlining the organization of forestry stations in Germany 
and briefly summarizing their investigations. 

Forestry in the United States (Mitt. Dent . Landw. (resell14 (1899), Xo. 11, 
Beil age, pp. 50-56). —A resume is given by the German Embassy of the forests and 
forestry conditions of the United States. 

Forest administration in Bengal, E. G. Chester (1897-98, pp. 90). —A report is 
given on the extension and constitution of the State forests, their management, 
gross yield and output of forest produce, financial results, forest administration, 
etc. Under the subject of management of State forests, working plans are dis¬ 
cussed, and the general subject of forest protection, improvement, and exploitation 
is considered in detail. 

Forestry in New South Wales, W, S. Campbell (Bpt. Australasian Assoc. Adv. 
Sci., 7 (1898), pp. 958-961 ).—The author reviews the forestry conditions of New 
South Wales, calling attention to some of the valuable timber and also the necessity 
of its proper conservation. 

On the forests of Dean, F. Bailey (Trans. Boy. Scottish Arbor. Soc., 15 (1898), pt. 
8 , pp. 292-800). —Extracts are given from a report by H. C. Hill on the above forests, 
in which the working plan for high meadow woods is outlined and suggestions given 
for the management of the forest as a whole. 

Establishment of State model forests for Scotland, F. Bailey, R. C. Munro 
Ferguson, and R. Galloway ( Trans. Boy. Scottish Arbor . Soc., 15 (1898), 'ptS,pp. 
201-222). —A letter addressed to the president of the Board of Agriculture, setting 
forth the views of the society on this subject. 

Working plan for the forests of the Raitk Estate, F. Bailey and G. U, Mac¬ 
Donald (Trans. Boy. Scottish Arbor. Soc., 15 (1898), pt. 8, 'pp. 222-278; Summary in 
Trans. Hiohland and Agr. Soc. Scotland, 5. ser., 11 (1899), pp. 115-121). —Gives, working 
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plans for the management of the forest in the interest of the charcoal production. 
This is said to be tlie first plan put into operation in' Scotland. 

The .relation of forest preservation to the public welfare, J. B. Collins (For* 
eater, 5 (1899), No. 6, pp. 127-189). —An address before Montana State University. 

What shall we do for the forest? ( Forester, 5 (1899), No. 6, pp. 129-13$). —A. sym¬ 
posium of 4 papers on this subject, as follows: An object lesson of forest destruction, 
E. L. Berthoud; The need of forest legislation in Colorado, H. Miehelsen: The advisa¬ 
bility of forest culture, and The increasing interest in forest preservation. 

The lumberman’s view of the forest (Forester, 5 (1899), No. 6,pp. 133-135) .—Two 
papers—(1)'Forest, destruction, H, B. Ayres, and (2) Conservation, E. M. Griffith. 

Trees in cities and some of the causes of their destruction, P. Nypels (Ann. 
JSoe. Beige Micros23. (1898), pp. 75-143, pi. 1). 

On the influence of cutting and different degrees of light upon the stand of 
forest trees, Schwappach ( Ztschr. Foret u. Jagdw., 31 (1899), No. 5, pp. 259-293). 

The decay of trees, A. C. Forbes (Gard. Chron., 3. ser26 (1899), No. 656, p. 66). — 
Notes are given on some of the causes of decay in forest trees. That decay is often 
not an immediate cause of the death of the tree is shown by citing examples of 
oaks and yews known to be more than 1,000 years old, although nothing remains of 
the tree trunk but a shell. It is stated as a fact that almost all examples of very 
old trees are either pollards or pollard-like in their stem and growth. The commer¬ 
cial value of clean boled sound trees, greater liability to destruction by winds, 
and tendency to weakening of root system are given as causes of the destruction of 
many trees. 

The basket willow, E. Hersey (Bui. Bussey Inst., 3 (1899), pt. 8, pp. 429-436). —• 
Gives an account of experiments on the cultivation of Salix purpurea and S. vminalis 
for basket osiers, etc. Directions are given for the preparation of the soil, planting, 
culti vation for various purposes, and methods of handling the crop. It is also stated 
that many of the roots possessed no root hairs, but seemed to be enveloped in myce¬ 
lium. From this it is thought the plant lives, partly at least, through the symbiotic 
action of the mycorrhiza. 

Some timber trees of Queensland, J. W. Fawcett (Queensland Jgr. Jour., 4 
(1899), No. 5, pp. 382-387, pis. 3). —Notes are given describing a number of species of 
Casnarina and giving their distribution and uses. % 

A short key to the hitherto known species of Eucalyptus, J. G. Ltjehmann 
(Bpt. Australasian Assoc. Adv. Sci7 (189S), pp. 523-536).— A key is given for the more 
ready determination of the 140 species of this important timber tree of Australia. 

A review of the characters valuable for the classification of the Eucalyptus, 
R. Tate (Mpt. Australasian Assoc. Adv. Sci., 7 (1898), pp. 544-552 ),—The author 
reviews the various systems of classification, that have been adopted and gives an 
arrangement of the species based on the shape and structure of the fruits. 

The mesqnite tree and its pods, T. Steel (Rpt. Australasian Assoc. Adv. Sci,, 7 
(1898), pp. 946, 94?).—A brief note is given calling attention to the mesqnite ( Pr.oso - 
pisdmMs) and its pods and analyses are given of samples, comparisons being made 
with pods from the,honey locust, Gleditachia triacanthos. 

Recent investigations in Prussia in regard to the quality of timber, W. Som¬ 
erville ( Irms.Bmj . Scottish Arbor. Soc.,15 (1898),pt. 3, pp. 279-291).—This is a traus- 
' lation of a portion of A. Schwappaeh’s work upon this subject and treats of the 
investigations made of the specific gravity and resistance to crushing- of timbers 
grown in Prussia. In all, timber from 263 trees was studied, the varieties- being 
Scotch fir, Norway'spruce,-silver fir, white pine, and beech. 

Natural reforestation in the Southwest, J. W. Toumey (Forester, 5■ (1899), No. 
7, pp. 143-147, fig, 1 ).—The author calls attention, to some of the problems to be con-' 
sidered in the southwestern portions of the United States, particularly California 
and Arizona, where the denuded lands may be gradually covered with tree growth. 
Several instances are cited in which through natural agencies this has been secured, 
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and til© successful reforestation in this region will depend largely upon the preven¬ 
tion of forest fires and close cropping hy stock, particularly sheep. 

Fourth annual report of the chief fire warden of Minnesota, 0. C. Andrews 
(1898, pp. 148, pis, 24 ).— A statement is given on the practical working of the Minne¬ 
sota fire-warden law. During the year covered by the report there were 51 forest 
fires and 67 prairie fires reported. Of the former, 78 per cent were extinguished by 
the State officers., The present condition of the forests in a number of comities of the 
State is pointed out, and their ultimate value, if properly managed, is shown. 

The report contains summaries showing the condition of a number of private for¬ 
ests in this country and the forestry conditions in a dozen or more European States. 

Forestry legislation of Switzerland (Bui. Soe . Cent. Forst. Belg., 6 (1899), Xo. 7, 
pp. 485-441 ).—A brief summary of the Swiss laws relating to forestry. 

The Massachusetts Forestry Association, A. Chamberlain (Forester, 5 (1899), 
Xo. 10, pp. 219-221 ).—Notes the organization and aims of this association. 


SEEDS—WEEDS. 

Effect of alkali on seed germination, J. Stewart (Utah Sta. Rpt. 
1898 , pp. XXVI-XXX T ? (lgms. 8 ).—As a part of the preliminary work 
on the study of alkali problems, the author conducted a series of experi¬ 
ments with wheat, oats, rye, barley, alfalfa, peas, and red and white 
clover, to test the effect of different amounts and different kinds of al¬ 
kalis upon their germination. Shallow tin plates containing 400 gra. of 
sand were prepared, to which were added varying quantities of carbon¬ 
ate of soda solution representing a percentage of alkali ranging from 
0.05 to 4 per cent. In another lot sodium sulphate and in a third sodium 
eWorld were substituted for sodium carbonate. In general it was noted 
that the sodium sulphate is less injurious than either of the other alkalis, 
but in nearly every case 1 per cent of the white alkali’ was fatal to germi¬ 
nation. With the white and red clovers white alkali proved as injuri¬ 
ous as the black. Although sodium carbonate is conceded to be the- 
most injurious of the three compounds tested, the chlorid, in its injurious 
effects, stands very close to it. In every case but one 0.5 per cent of 
either carbonate or chlorid proved fatal to germination. 

In reference to their ability to withstand alkalis, the cereals gener¬ 
ally surpassed the legumes, although peas are nearly as hardy as the 
cereals, and in black alkali proved stronger than either wheat or oats. 
In their germinative power the cereals stand in the following order: 
Oats, wheat, rye, and barley, oats being the weakest. This relation 
holds good for all three kinds of alkali tested. The relative power 
of the legumes to resist effects of different alkalis varies slightly. 
In the black alkali the relation was: Alfalfa, white clover, red clover, 
and peas, the alfalfa being the weakest. With the sodium sulphate and 
sodium chlorid the relation is the same, except that the alfalfa and white 
clover change places. It was further found that alfalfa is able to with-' 
stand the effects of large amounts of sodium sulphate better than red 
clover, although with small amounts of sulphate the red clover appeared 
the stronger. It is stated as worthy of mention that even in soils free 
10698—No. 5—5 
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from alkali the alfalfa and white and red clovers exhibited a much 
smaller power of germination than either of the other kinds of seeds. 
The author states that the results of this preliminary experiment would 
simply indicate that cereals would prove a much surer crop on alkali 

soils than legumes. 

The effect of ferments on the germination of old seed, A. 
Thomson { G-artenflora , 45 (1896), p. 344 ; abs. in CentbL Agr. Chem ., 28 
(1899), Jo. 5 , j). 352), —A report is given of experiments on the germi¬ 
nation of a number of cereals taken from the economic collection of 
the University of Dorpat, these seeds being from 20 to 25 years old. 
They were divided into lots of 100 each and soaked for 24 hours in dia¬ 
stase or pepsin solutions, after which they were well washed with dis¬ 
tilled water and germinated. The pepsin and one of the diastases 
were commercial preparations, and the second diastase was extracted 
from freshly germinated barley. 

The experiments showed that barley which gave a germination of 4.5 
per cent germinated 35 per cent when treated with a 5 per cent dia¬ 
stase solution and 48 per cent with a 10 per cent diastase solution. 
A 5 per cent pepsin solution raised the percentage of germination 
from 4.5 to 10 per cent. Oats which had a germination of 16 per cent 
germinated 47 per cent when treated with a 5 per cent diastase solution 
and 54 per cent with a 10 per cent disastase, while a 5 per cent pepsin 
solution increased the germination to 39 per cent. A small-grained 
maize, which possessed a germinative energy of 3 per cent, germinated 
49 per cent when treated with a 5 per cent diastase solution and 38 
per cent with a 5 per cent pepsin solution. Eye and wheat which 
showed no germination when soaked in water gave no indication of 
germinating after treatment with the ferments. Peas which germi¬ 
nated 5 per cent germinated 22 per cent when treated with a 5 per cent 
diastase solution. White clover when untreated germinated 17 per cent, 
and 50 per cent when soaked with a diastase. Yellow clover with a 
germination of 7 per cent gave 13 per cent when treated with diastase. 

Report of the seed-control station in Lund (Sweden) for the 
year 1898, B. Jonsson { Maim'd , 1899, p. 19 ).— The report presents the 
usual account of the work done in analyzing seed samples, of which 
1,621 were examined during the year. An investigation of the 
influence of the germination bed on the germination of seeds is also 
reported. The Jacobsen germination apparatus (E. S. K., 10, p. 12) 
was used. The highest results were obtained for all seeds tested when 
' the disks of felt were sterilized, put on warm, and changed daily, the 
paper being left unchanged. When the felt disks were changed as 
before and the Alter paper changed every fifth day, somewhat lower 
results were obtained, viz, for Dactylis glomerata 89,6 per cent against 
97,2 per cent, for Festuea rubra 74 per cent against 85,2 per cent, for 
timothy 72,2 per cent against 80.8 per cent, etc. When neither felt 
disks nor filter paper were changed, the germination of the seeds -men¬ 
tioned was 88, 40, and 74 per cent, respectively.— f. w, ’wolu 
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The eradication of charlock ( Jour. Bd. Ayr. [London], 8 {1899 }, 
Xo u t,pp. 17-21)* —A report is given of a number of experiments con¬ 
ducted in various parts of England for the eradication of charlock 
(Shuipis arvenm). In several of the experiments the effect of 1 to 6 
per cent solutions of copper sulphate in qualities varying from .10 to 
100 gal. per acre was tested on fields of barley and oats. It seems from 
these experiments that copper sulphate will destroy the charlock with¬ 
out injury to the cereal crops or seeds sown with them, such as vetches' 
and mangels. The strength of solution, it is said, should not exceed 2 
per cent, and from 25 to 50 gal. per acre should be applied. Similar 
experiments were conducted in which sulphate of iron was applied in 
strengths of 13 to 20 per cent to an oat field. The charlock was 
destroyed by this treatment, although it is thought that the strengths 
of solutions were too strong to be used on a large scale. Whichever 
method of treatment is adopted, 1 or 2 applications should be made 
while the cereal crop is quite small The solutions may be sprayed by 
hand, but experience has shown that horsepower sprays are more 
economical. The application should be made during fine weather, when 
there is no immediate prospect of rain, and a second application, 
following the first by a short interval, will frequently be found 
advantageous. 

Experiments in which the charlock was in full flower among oats IS 
in, high were unsuccessful. At this time 4 per cent solutions of copper 
sulphate at a rate of 50 gal. per acre did not kill all the flowers, the 
weeds being protected to a considerable extent by the oat plants. 

Experiments on charlock spraying in 1899, J. Hornsby (Agr. 
Gas. [London]*) 50 ( 1899 ), JSFo. IBM , p. 232? Farm and 1Lome, IS {1899), 
A r o. 918, p. 335 ).— An account is given of a series of experiments con¬ 
ducted upon two fields of barley for the eradication of charlock (Sinapis 
arvemis), in which solutions of copper sulphate and iron sulphate were 
tested, different quantities and strengths of solutions being compared. 
The iron sulphate was used in strengths of 7^ and 10 per cent at the 
rate of from 32 to 40 gal. per acre without effect. The solutions of 
copper sulphate used were 2,3,4, and 5 per cent, the quantity employed 
varying from 16 to 40 gal- per acre. The first series of experiments 
were made when the plants were just begi lining to show the flower buds. 
Many of the plants at this time were quite small, possessing only live 
or-six leaves. Another series of experiments was conducted later, in 
which 2 and 4 per cent solutions of copper sulphate at the rate of 72 
and 85 gal. per acre were sprayed over the fields when the charlock was 
coming into flower, and a still further lot was sprayed with 72 gal. of a 
4 per cent solution to test whether the weed would be killed when 
forming its seed, and also to ascertain the effect on white clover which 
had been sown with the barley. 

In all these experiments the copper sulphate treatment was very 
efficient, fully. 85 per cent of all plants of charlock being destroyed with¬ 
out any permanent injury to the barley or clover. As a result of these 
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experiments tlie author recommends spraying charlock at the rate of 
40 gal. per acre with a 2 per cent solution when the plants are small, 
or, if the charlock is in full flower, at the rate of 60 gal. per acre with a 
4 per cent solution. The quantity to be used was also found to vary 
with the atmospheric conditions at the time of spraying. 

Grass seed and its impurities, G. H. Hicks ( U. S, Dept. Agr. Yearbook 1898, pp. 
473-49$,pis, 5, figs. 2). —The author points out some of the difficulties met with in 
securing good grass seed and suggests various ways in which the quality might be 
improved. Illustrated descriptions are given of a number of the more common grass 
seeds and the, impurities usually accompanying them. Among those described are 
Kentucky blue grass, rough-stalked meadow grass, wood meadow grass, timothy, 
orchard grass, fescues, English rye grass, awnless brome grass, meadow foxtail, red- 
top, and bent grasses. 

Seed testing and selection, J. Atkinson (Breeders' Gas., 35 ( 1S99), No. 16, p. 
483).— Brief directions for seed testing and selection. 

Report of seed testing during 1898, Beixling ( Wchnbl. Landw . Ter. Grossherz- 
JBaden, 1899 , No. 10, pp. 122-125). 

Effect of inductive electricity on the germination of seed, F. E. Ahlfvengren 
(Of vers. K . Svenska Vetemk. Akad. Forkandl1898, No. 8 , pp. 22, fig. 1; abs. in Hot . 
Cenfbl t 79 (1399), No. 3, pp. 53, 54). —Experiments with a large number of seeds of 
economic plants showed that electricity exerted a beneficial influence on the germ!" 
nation of many varieties. Old seed and those requiring a long time for germination 
were either not influenced at all or very slightly. In accordance with the conclusions 
of Kinney (E. S. E., 9, p. 54), maximum, minimum, and optimum strengths of current 
were observed. 

Weeds in cities and towns, L. H. Dewey ( U. S. Dept. Agr. Yearbook 1898, pp. 
193-200, figs. 5). —The characteristics of city weeds are pointed out, and among those 
most widely dispersed are the cocklebur, tall ragweed, rough pigweed, burdock, and 
fine-leaved sneezeweed (Heleniim tenuifoMim). Some of the effects of weeds are 
mentioned and suggestions given'for their eradication. 

Eradicating the Canada thistle, T. Sha w ( Breeders' Gas., 35 (.1899), No. 26, pp. 776, 
777). —Salting and repeated cutting recommended for its eradication. 

The life history of Cuscnta, G. Wilsdorf (FUhling's Landw. Ztg48 (1899), Nos. 
14, pp. 544-550: 15, pp. 561-567). —Investigations are reported on the germination, 
experiments with seedlings, methods of attacking host plants, hailstorm, vegetative 
growth, and reproduction of a number of the more common economic species of 
Cuscnta. 

Dodder affecting alfalfa, E. Schribaux (Frog. Agr. et Fit (Fid. L’Est), 20 (1899), 
No. 84. pp. 229-236; Bei\ Gen. Agron. [Louvain], S (1899), No. 8-9, pp. 373-377).— The 
■author describes Cuscuia gronovn and states that it is frequently present in American 
clover and alfalfa seed. 

Spraying for mustard, F. T. Shvtt ( Canad. Sort., 22 (1899), No. 9,pp. 345-347), — 
Notes the effect of comparatively strong solutions of fungicides on this weed. 

.V"';:-.- DISEASES OF PLAITS. 

Work in vegetable physiology and pathology, A. E. Woods ( V. 
S. Dept. Agr. Yearbook 1898 , pp. 261-266 ).— A brief review is given of 
the investigations carried on by the Division of Vegetable Physiology 
and Pathology. Among some of the more important results which have 
been ascertained, mention is made of the three-years’ test for rust resist¬ 
ance of some 900 varieties of wheat. The varieties found to be most 
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resistant to orange leaf rust are the winter wheats Turkey, Mennonite, 
Pringle No. 5, Rieti, and Odessa, and tlie spring wheats Haynes Blue 
Stem and Saskatchewan Fife. The Durum and Poulard wheats are 
said to be very resistant to rust, but, on account of their high gluten 
content, are so far' mainly used for macaroni. In this investigation it 
has been found that the leaf rusts which have been chiefly hitherto 
studied are not nearly so destructive to the crops as the black stem 
rusts of wheat and oats. It has been further demonstrated that the 
uredo or summer stage of Puccmia rubigo-vera tritici lives over the 
winter, and the same has been proved true of the corresponding form on 
rye. The black stem rust of wheat is said to occur on squirrel-tail grass 
{Hordeum juhatum ), but, so far as known, does not winter in its uredo 
form in this country. Orchard grass and tall-oat grass are now known 
to be hosts for the black stem rust of oats, and, as a consequence, the 
oat crop may be infected from these grasses. A full presentation of 
this and other investigations is promised shortly. 

In addition to the work on rusts mention is made of a number of other 
important diseases, among them investigations on a destructive disease 
of bulbs on the Pacific Coast; sooty mold of the orange and lemon, 
which follows attacks of the mealy wing or white fly and may be com¬ 
bated by parasitic fungi; leaf-spot disease of violets; and studies in 
plant breeding. 

Rice blast and a new smut on the rice plant, A. P. Anderson 
(South Carolina Sta . Bui. 41 , pp. 14 , figs . 4). —Numerous inquiries 
received from various sources led the author to investigate the cause of 
blast or blight of rice. Most of the information given in the bulletin is 
from correspondence with a number of the leading rice growers of the 
State. The disease characterized as blast or blight seems to be mani¬ 
fest in two forms. According to one correspondent the rice-stalk borer 
is probably the cause of one form of the disease, while the other is 
apparently of unknown cause. Both diseases attack the upland as 
well as lowland rice, frequently damaging the crop to a very consider¬ 
able extent. Another correspondent divides the disease into what he 
designates as “direct” and “indirect r blast. The first is characterized 
by the heads appearing dead when emerging from the sheath. The 
second form is less easily distinguished, and will probably not be recog¬ 
nized until the rice, instead of being of a bright golden color, is seen to 
be assuming a dark tan appearance. This latter form seems to be 
due to imperfect aeration of the roots, and was in one case corrected by 
withdrawing the water from the crop and thoroughly draining the land. 
The direct blast, from the symptoms given, the author believes to be 
due to a fungus, which will require further study. 

Samples of rice flower, much darker than normal, were submitted to 
the author for an opinion as to the cause, and upon examination it was 
found that the flour contained large numbers of black spores. " A study 
of these snores .Droved them to be Tilletia corona, a ■ species of smut 
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described first as occurring on species of grass near Washington, IX (X 
Comparisons are made between this fungus and T. horrida from Japan, 
from which the author is led to believe that the two are apparently 
identical. The different characters of the fungus spores are given, and 
the author expresses the belief that the infection takes place through 
the young seedlings being affected as soon as the seed germinates. 
There appears to be no record showing that rice has ever been treated 
with fungicides, but the author suggests that possibly the treatment 
given for the prevention of wheat and oat smuts would be beneficial in 
preventing this disease. 

A preliminary report upon treatment for rice smut, E. Walker 
(South Carolina St a. BuL 41, pp, 15-31, fig. 1 ).—A report is given upon 
a number of experiments made to test the effect on rice seed of various 
treatments which were expected to prove beneficial in preventing 
attacks of the rice smut. All attempts made to germinate the spores 
have thus far failed, and the effect of the treatment upon them is infer¬ 
ential from that which results in treating oats and wheat. 

In experiments made, two series of vessels containing the seeds for 
germination were arranged, and the seeds were soaked in one-half per 
cent solution of copper sulphate, 1 per cent solution of potassium sul- 
pbicl, i per cent solution of bromin water, J per cent solution of formal¬ 
dehyde, scalded 3 seconds in boiling water, and then soaked 24 hours in 
cold water. Two additional lots were also soaked 24 hours in cold 
water and soaked 24 hours in a 1 per cent solution of pyokfcanin. The 
effect of these various treatments on the germination and subsequent 
growth is stated, from which it appears that the treatment did not in 
any way interfere with the germination, and in the case of the bromin 
water it was thought to slightly accelerate it. A number of the treat¬ 
ments caused rather a feeble and weak growth after germination. This 
was particularly true of soaking in a solution of pyoktanin and copper 
sulphate. As a preliminary to this experiment, the author separated 
the heavy seed from the light and diseased ones by throwing them in 
water, and he recommends this as one of the treatments to be adopted 
for the prevention of the smut. Until definite information is known 
concerning the effect of these fungicides upon the spores, no positive 
recommendations can be made. 

Bacteriosis of potatoes occurring near St Petersburg in 1898, 

K. S, IWAJsroFF (. Ztschr . Pfianzenkrank., 9 (1899), No. 3, 129-131).— 

The author notes having observed in July, 1898, that the stems and 
leaves of many potato plants were affected, the stems showing brown 
streaks and patches and the leaves becoming wilted and brown. The 
disease first manifested itself upon the leaf blades and later the stems 
were affected. By August 15 it had spread quite widely and the crop 
in the affected fields was greatly diminished, the tubers being small 
and few. 

A study of the disease* led the author to the conclusion that it was 
due to bacteria and he isolated small, short, oval-cylindrical, active 
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bacteria, 1.5/e by 0.5/e in size. Numerous other organisms were found 
but they were mostly if not all believed to be saprophytic. Among 
them are enumerated Fusariitm solan !, Rhizoctoma solan!, Yerticilliim 
albo-afrum, several bacteria, and yeasts. 

Attention is called to. the great similarity existing between this 
disease and its cause and that described by Smith in Bulletin 12 of the 
Division of Vegetable Physiology and Pathology of this Department 
(E. S. B. ? S, p. 895) as due to Bacillus solameearum. The investigations 
have not been carried far enough to establish their identity. 

The presence of the cucurbit wilt due to Bacillus traclieipJiUus (E. S. 
B., 7, p. 311) and Gercospora reseda on Reseda odorata are affirmed. 
Both proved very injurious to their host plants. 

The parasitism of yeasts in relation to sorghum blight, Badaxs 
( Gompt. Rend. Acad. ScL Paris , 128 {1890), No. 7 , pp. 445—148). —After 
briefly quoting the position of several investigators relative to the 
cause of sorghum blight, the author states that* stems of sorghum 
affected with blight were received from Algeria, from which a small 
ovoid budding yeast was separated and cultivated in a pure state. 
The veast, which is a true saccharomycete, was cultivated on various 
media and its characteristics are given. Sorghum plants which were 
grown in the greenhouse and inoculated with cultures of this yeast 
presented the characteristic appearance shown by sorghum blight. 
The investigations show that the yeasts are able to develop in the 
living cells of sorghum and produce the red color characteristic of 
sorghum blight in the tissues of the plant. • 

The author believes that the results of his experiments confirm the 
hypothesis of Palmeri and Comes that the sorghum blight is due to the 
parasitic action of some saccharomycete. At the same time it is said 
that these investigations do not necessarily disprove those of Burrill, 
Kellermaim, and Swingle who have claimed that the disease was due 
to bacteria, but merely show that yeasts may also be considered as a 
cause of sorghum blight. The red coloration exhibited in the. disease 
is claimed to be due to the chromogenetic function of diseased cells. 

Concerning the prevailing Monilia epidemic of fruit trees, 
Frank and Kruger ( Landiv. JaJirb28 (1899), No. 1-2, pp. 185-216 , 
pis. 3). —The authors give an account of a serious outbreak of Manilla 
fructigena on various fruit trees, it having been especially destructive 
to cherries.* A description of the fungus and its appearance on different 
fruit trees are given. The various tissues attacked are mentioned and 
the behavior of the fungus in them described. The relation between 
weather, soil, and exposure, and the disease are discussed at some 
length, as is the life history and development of the fungus. Historical 
and geographical notes are given relative to the outbreak of the 
epidemic. A related and sometimes associated fungus, Clmterosporimn 
(imygdaiear im, is also described. Notes are given on experiments for 
the prevention of the disease. The authors recommend collecting all 
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mummified fruits and other refuse, pruning' all dead twigs, and burn¬ 
ing tins refuse. Thorough spraying with Bordeaux mixture or similar 
fungicides is advised, and the ground under diseased trees may he 
dusted with lime to considerable advantage. 

Brown rot of prunes, A. B. Oordlry ( Oregon Sta . Bui 57* pp* Id, 
jujs, 7), — A report is given upon a serious disease of prunes caused by 
the brown rot ( MoniHa fructigena) . This fungus, which is known upon 
a number of other hosts, is described and some of the, differences as 
manifested on the prune are pointed out. In the case of its attack 
upon cherries and peaches, a small circular brown spot is said to appear 
at the point of infection, and this rapidly spreads until the whole fruit 
becomes affected. In apples, pears, and quinces, the disease spreads 
in much the same way, but more slowly. In prunes, the disease may 
affect the entire fruit and still produce but little external evidence of 
its presence. Such prunes, when opened, will exhibit a brownish rotten 
appearance due to the work of the fungus. On account of this pecul¬ 
iarity, many prunes are placed in a drier with the impression that they 
are in good condition, but ail such fail to produce a good quality of 
dried fruit. 

It has been frequently claimed that the germ tube of this fungus is 
unable to penetrate uninjured epidermal tissues, and the author states 
that the disease rarely attacks an uninjured prune until the ripening 
process is well under way. This is probably due not alone to the 
resistant epidermis of the prune, but also to the small amount of 
moisture in the atmosphere during the summer months. Observations 
made during two seasons have shown in nearly every instance that 
prunes infested with the brown rot early in the season had first been 
attacked and the epidermis broken by tbe larvae of the peach-twig 
borer {Anarsia Uneatella ). Investigations have been conducted to 
ascertain the maimer in which the fungus passes the winter, from 
which it appears that the spores are carried over to a large extent in 
the, mummy fruits. Among tbe remedies suggested for the prevention 
. of this disease are the destruction of' mummy fruits and thorough 
spraying of the trees with Bordeaux mixture. 

Brunissure of the vine and other plants, A. F. Woods {Science, 

' n..s€K, 9 (1899)i Ao. 223 r pp. 508-510 ).—The author briefly reviews the 
statements of Yiala and Sauvageau describing brunissure of - the vine 
and the California vine disease which is said to be due to PlasmodiopJmra 
mils and P. califarnica. Subsequent to these investigations Debray 
claimed the parasite belonged to-a new genus and gave it the name 
Pseudocommis vitis. The directions given for the study of this organ¬ 
ism are to slowly dear sections or tissues in dilute eau cle javelle. The 
protoplasm of the host cell is said to be dissolved, while the plasmodia 
remain for a long time unattached. These may be stained with iodin 
or other stains, bringing out their structure very sharply. 

The author of the present paper has studied a number of plants, 

: among them the grape, lily, tobacco, tomato, rose, hyacinth, and 
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spirogyra, and he states that tinder the microscope a slight plasmolysis 
of the cells may be observed, which may increase or afterwards disap¬ 
pear. The chloroplasts swell and become colorless, uniting with each 
other and usually with the rest of the protein into an amorphous, 
almost transparent inass. This in turn contracts into a single vacu¬ 
olated plasmodium-like structure or into several such structures in each 
cell. They are highly refractive and remain without ranch change for 
several hours or disappear, according to the strength of the reagent. 
In this stage they may be coagulated with alcohol or iodin, stained, and 
permanently mounted. Changes of this kind are not produced by a 
mixture of 5 per cent sodium chlorid and 1 per cent sodium hydrate or 
by either acting alone. 

In the author’s opinion his observations indicate quite clearly that 
the supposed Pseudoeommis vitis is nothing but micro-chemical reaction 
brought about by the oxidation and the influence of alkali upon the 
protein contents of the cell, especially upon the chloroplasts. 

Motes on some destructive fungi, C. JB. Plowright ( Gard. 
Chron3. ser «, 25 (1899), pp. 392, 393, figs. 2 ).—hibtes are given on a 
willow-destroying fungus (Cryptomyees aureus ), elm-tree parasite (Polyp- 
orus ulmarius ), and of an alder parasite ( DltopeUa fusispora ). 

The willow parasite first appears on the young twigs where the 
shining black patches surrounded by a very distinctly marked bright 
yellow border contrast very strikingly with the smooth green bark. 
On the older twigs the yellow zones are not so distinct, and upon the 
still older branches they are practically obliterated. The diseased 
patches extend in a centrifugal manner so that the branches become 
denuded of their bark and the outer segment of the wood tissues dead 
and blackened by the fungus. The affected branches die after a time 
and seriously affect the appearance of the shrubs. 

The elm-tree fungus is said to be a true parasite, and its method of 
growth results in the hollowing out of the trees. It is a perennial, and 
although the host plant is seriously affected it continues to live for a 
number of years. 

The alder parasite is found upon dead alder twigs while they are still 
attached to the trees. The bark of the affected branches assumes a 
bright reddish-brown hue contrasting strikingly with the greenish hue 
of the living twigs. The line of demarcation between dead and live 
tissues is very abrupt The fungus is also known to be a wound para¬ 
site, gaining entrance through any broken ends of the twigs. The dead 
twigs may remain all the year and probably more than a single season, 
but the perfect fungus will be encountered only during the winter 
months. 

On the parasitism of Ximenia aniericana, E. Heckel (Compt. 
Bend * Acad. Sci . Paris, 128 {1899), ¥o. 22, pp. 1352, 1353 ).—The author 
reports experiments with 2 lots of seed of this plant, in which 1 lot was 
germinated in pots and the other allowed to germinate in the soil under 
other plants. In the first case the lmustoria not being able to affix 
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themselves to the roots of neighboring plants, seized upon the stem and 
seed of the plant itself, establishing a sort of autoparasitism. In the 
second case the liaustoria were carried to the roots of neighboring plants 
and fastened, upon them. The phenomena of parasitism, it is said, has 
heretofore been unknown for this family of plants. 

Treatment of plant diseases in 1897* F. B. Chester (Delaware 
Sich Ept 1898 , pp. 39-46, fig. 1 , (Ignis. 2 ).—In continuation of the work 
begun 3 years previously, experiments, were conducted for the pre¬ 
vention of apple scab in Winesap and Strawberry apples. Bordeaux 
mixture was applied to the trees, 2 applications being made before 
the time of blooming and one or two afterwards. To the last one or 
two sprayings, Paris green at the rate of 4 oz. per barrel was added to 
the fungicide. At harvest the apples were graded, and the yields tab¬ 
ulated. It appears that the attacks of scab were very disastrous to 
Strawberry apples, the entire yield from the unsprayed trees being 
unmarketable, while those trees which were sprayed 4 times gave 
about 65 per cent of marketable fruit. In the case of Winesaps the 
trees receiving 4 sprayings gave practically a full crop of perfect fruit, 
the an sprayed trees yielding 58.4 per cent of worthless apples. 

In continuation of previous experiments, plat experiments were con¬ 
ducted. on the use of sulphur for the prevention of scab of potatoes. 
There was reason to believe that the land used was infected with the 
scab fungus, and flowers of sulphur, at the rate of 306 lbs. per acre, was 
spread broadcast, just before planting, and harrowed in. At harvest 
the crop was graded, and as a result of the experiment it was found 
that the use of sulphur diminished the amount of scab from 26.8 per 
cent on the untreated plat to 12.4 per cent on the sulphured plat. 

Report of tlie botanist, C. E. Bessey (Nebraska Bd. Agr. Ept. 1898, pp. 139-161).— 
A preliminary account of the diseases of the farm crops of Nebraska is given, in which 
the more important diseases are popularly described and remedies suggested. 

Concerning the grain rusts in Austria during 1898, L. Heck ( Ztschr . Landw. 
Tersuchsw. Oesterr., 2 (1899), No. 4. pp. 16, ph 1). 

The rusts of our grain holds, O. Lugger (Farm Students ’ Rev., 4 (1899), No. 9, pp. 
138-140, Jigs* 4).— A compiled article treating of the life history of some rusts. ■ 

Investigations of some Swiss rusts, E. Jacky (Her. Schweiz. Bot. GeselL, 9(1899), 
pp. 49-78; mbs, in Hedmgia, 88 (1899), No. 5, Reperipp. 213,216 ).— Notes are given 
on Crnma saxifrage?, Uromyces aconiti, Puccinia agrostidis, Melampsora weidioides, If. 
populina, If. land-mpmarum, M. helwscopiw, Puccinia dioica; and P. apopodii. The 
different host plants are mentioned and the lecidial forms of a number described, 

Fhoma betae as the cause of leaf spot and a seed disease of beets, B. Frank. 
(Ztschr. Ter. Beni. Zuckerind., 48 (1899),II,pp. 711-717). 

Observations on beet diseases which appeared in the Province of Saxony 
during 1898, M. Hollrung (Ztschr. Ver. Dent. Zuckerind., 1899 , No. 518, 1 , pp. 256- 
262). ' 

Sugar-beet diseases in 1898, Frank (Ztschr. Ver. Bent. Zuckerind., 1899, No. 518, 

I, pp. 251-255). 

Bacterial rots of plants, L. Bussard (Rev. YU., 1899; Nos. 282, pp. 525-587; 285 , 

. pp. 613-616 ). 

The bacterial' diseases of the potato, Frank ( Centbl . Baht. u. Par., 8. AM., 5 
( 18 m, Nos. 3, pp. 98-102; 4 , pp. 134-139, jigs. S).— Describes the effect of Micrococcus 
spp. on potato tubers* 
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Two sclerotia diseases of potatoes, E. J. MacWeexey (Trans, British Mycol.' 
Toe .; 1897-98. p. 67). 

Two new diseases of cherries, L. Pynaert ( Tijdschr. BoomteeUcunile, 1899, pp. 118- 

120 )., 

The black rot, G. Gruderic (Bui. Soc. Cent. Ayr., Sort,, et Acclimation, 89 ( 1899), 
No. 8, pp. 141-144), 

Observations on the development of black rot, Guillon and Gouiraxd (Ilei\ 
Tit., 1S99, No. 280, pp. 458-455). 

The black rot in Gardillac during 1898, G. Cazeaux-Cazalet and J. Captts 
(Rev. Tit , 1899, Nos. 276 , pp. 341-848; 277, pp. 377-883; 278, pp. 403-405 ; 279, pp. 
427-431). 

Combating Oidiuni tucker! and Peronospora viticola, P. Held ( JTurtiemburg 
TTchnbJ. Landw., 1899, No. 22, p. 341). 

The diseases of coffee, D. Delacroix (Rev. Cult. Colon iales, 5 (1899). No. 36, pp. 
134-138 ). 

Gray and other tea blights ( Planting Opinion , 4 (1899), No. 37, pp. 732, 733 , 738, 
789). —Popular notes are given on a number of blights that are said to threaten the 
Ceylon tea plantations. Suggestions are offered for their prevention, the principal 
of which are pruning, and collecting and burning diseased leaves. 

Concerning a parasitic fungus causing a wart disease of the Japanese pine, 
M. Shirai (Bot. Mag. [Tokyo], 13 (1899), pp. 153-158).— This disease is described in 
Japanese. 

Motes on the witches’ broom of Finns sylvestris, A. W. Boi-ithwice (Trans, 
and Proc. Bot. Soc. Edinburgh, 21 (1899), pt. 3, pp. 196, 197). — Notes the occurrence of 
a well-developed hexenbesen on Finns sylvestris. The growth was due to some fungus, 
but the species was not determined. 

A fungus parasite on aloe, G. Massee (Card. Citron., 3. ser.,26 (1889), No. 668, p. 
891, fig. 1). —A disease due to Montagnella maxima n. sp. is figured and described. 
The fungus develops in the form of black convex, circular patches, varying from 
1 to 1.5 in. in diameter. It is only known from aloe leaves, and the species attacked 
is not positively known. 

Motes on Tuberculina sbrozzli, parasitic on leaves of Vinca major, F. CaVara 
and P. A. Saccaiido (Nuovo Gior. Bot. Ital6 (1899), pp. 382-329). — Tuberculina 
sbro::ii is described as a new species. 

The diseases and parasites of the chrysanthemum, G. Chjfflot and Fatzee 
(Maladies et parasites du clirysanthime, Paris: Do-in, 1898, pp. 38, pi. 1). 

Treatment for the prevention of chrysanthemum diseases, H. Daltthenay 
(Rev. HorL, 71 (1899), No. 16, pp. 877,378). —Spraying with Bordeaux mixture for 
the prevention of attacks of plant parasites, and sulphur or tobacco for insects are 
recommended. 

Tree-root rot, G. Massee (Jour. Bd. Ayr. [London], 6 (1899), No. 2, pp. 166-168). — 
Notes are given on Agaricus melleus together with suggestions of preventive 
measures. 

Treatment of chlorosis by lime, F. Gos (Prog. Ayr. et Tit. ( Pd. L’Est), 20 (1893), 
No. 21, pp. 142,143). —It is claimed that frequent application of lime to and around 
vines which have been attacked by chlorosis will prove beneficial. The lime on the 
vine and leaves will also destroy powdery mildew. 

The treatment of chlorosis by lime, P. Paroissiex (Prog. Ayr. et Fit. (Ed. 
EEst), 20 (1839), No. 33, p. 188). —A brief note is given of the successful use of 
slacked lime as a remedy for chlorosis. 

Influence of wet weather upon parasitic fungi, B. D. Halsted (Bui. Torrey Bot . 
Club, 26 (1899), No. 7 , pp. 380-389 ).—This paper was read before Section G of the 
American Association forth© Advancement of Science August 23, 1898, and an abstract 
■ of it given in the proceedings of the association (E. S. It., 1.0, p. 858). ■ 

Sterilization with formalin, G. Gelm (Staff. Sper. Ayr. Ital., 32 (1899), No. 3, pp. 
305-309). —Gives details of experiments with formalin as affecting the germination 
of a number of fungi and growth of a dozen species of bacteria. 
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A Xacto-cupric fungicide, E. Ckoitzv/t (Mezsager Ayr., 4. ser10 (1S99 ), No. j)j>. 

SO?),— A fungicide composed of 2 kg. copper sulphate, 4 liters of milk, and water 
sufficient to make 100 liters. This mixture is said to remain in suspension for a very 
long time and is very adhesive to foliage. 

Winter spraying, C. P. Lounsbury (Agr. Jour. Cape Good Hope, 15 (1S99), No. 
4 , pp. ,457-270 ).— Notes are given on the use of lime-sulphur-salt mixture for combat¬ 
ing peach-leaf curl and scale insects. Where only the leaf curl is to 'be prevented 
Bordeaux mixture is recommended. 

ENTOMOLOGY. 

Insects injurious to beans and peas, F. EL Chittenden (U. 8. 
Dept. Apr. Yearbook 1898 , pp. 233-260, Jigs. 16).— Tho article contains 
a general account of the more injurious insects of these two crops. 

The pea weevil {Bruehus pimrum) is described and figured. A brief 
account is given of its habits and life history. As enemies of this 
insect the Baltimore oriole and crow blackbird are mentioned. As arti¬ 
ficial remedies, the author suggests holding over the seed in a closed 
receptacle for a time, during which the beetles will emerge and die for 
want of food; late planting, fumigation of the seed with bisulphid of 
carbon, benzin, or gasolin: and dry heat at a temperature of 145° F. 
or one minute emersion in boiling water. 

A description is given of the appearance, habits, and life • history of 
the common bean weevil ( B. obtectus). There are said to be about 6 
generations annually of this insect in the latitude of the District of 
Columbia. It differs from the last-named species in the habit of deposit¬ 
ing a large number of eggs in a single seed, 28 having been found in a 
single bean. Two species of parisitie Ohaleidid flies (. Eupelmus eyani- 
ceps and Bruehobiiis laticollis) have been bred from this insect. As 
remedies the author suggests the application of bisulphid of carbon 
treatment and heat. 

The cowpea weevil (B. cMnensis) is now found in the District of 
Columbia, Maryland, Yirginia, and westward and north to Iowa. It is 
said that in a warm indoor temperature there are 6 or 7 broods annually. 
This insect is preyed upon by Pedieuloides rentricosus . The same reme¬ 
dies as those used for the last-named species would be effective in this 
case. Economic and biological notes are given on the following species: 
Bruehus 4-macnlatus, B. riijimamis, B. tenth , Spermophagm peetomlis . 
Against the attacks of Macrobasis unicolor^ which often feeds upon the 
leaves, stems, and pods of legumes as well as other plants, the author 
recommends the use of Paris green in a spray, alone, or with Bordeaux, 
mixture, or dry, mixed with from 10 to 20 parts of flour or air-slaked 
lime. The remedies which are recommended against Gantharis muttalli 
are driving the beetles into windrows of dry straw and burning them; 
sweeping them into a net; and beating them into pans of water on 
which is a thin film of kerosene. 

The bean ladybird ( Epilmlma corrupta) is preyed upon in the egg 
condition by Hippodam ia comer gens and the. Ooeeimlla tmmmrsogntfata. 
Paris green as a spray may be used against this insect, but the leaves 
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are apt to be scorched by the process. Kerosene emulsion applied as 
an underspray is more satisfactory. 

The bean-leaf beetle ( Cerotoma trifurmta) yields to a treatment with 
pyrethnim or an arsenical spray. 

Brief notes are also given on the following insects: Systena twniata 7 
S, blanda , iJiabrotica 12-pumtata, Heliothis armigem , Semasia nigricana , 
Feltia subgothica , Mamestra trifolii , Sjpilosoma virginica , Leucarctm 
acrcva , Eudamiis proteus, and Halt-ions uhlerL 

The principal insects affecting the tobacco plant, L. O. Howard 
(ET. 8. Dept, Agr . Yearbook 1898 , pp. 121-150 , .55).—The tobacco flea- 

beetle [Epitrix parmila) feeds upon the tomato, potato, horse nettle, 
and jimson weed, besides being an important enemy of tobacco. A 
description is given of the appearance and damage caused by this 
insect. The author recommends the destruction of solanaeeous weeds 
along the edges of the field, allowing a few clumps of these weeds to 
remain as trap crops which may be heavily sprayed with Paris green. 
When these preventive measures are not sufficient, it has been demon¬ 
strated that it is perfectly safe to spray the tobacco plants directly with 
Paris green. The Paris green may be used in the proportion of 1 lb. to 
125 gal. of water, or it may be mixed with 20 parts of flour or dust. 

The tobacco horn worms (Frotoparee Carolina and P. celens) have simi¬ 
lar habits and life histories, and are both injurious to tobacco, the for¬ 
mer species being more abundant in the South and the latter in. the 
Kortli. The number of generations varies from 2 to 4 or perhaps more 
in different parts of the country. The caterpillars are often attacked 
by a bacterial disease. The remedies suggested are hand picking, 
spraying with Paris green, either dry or in liquid form; putting a poi¬ 
sonous bait in the flowers of the jimson weeds, which are visited by the 
moths of these two species; and the use of a sweetened preparation 
poisoned with arsenic and set in pans in the field. 

Two species of bud worms ( Heliothis rhexia and P. armigem) are well- 
known enemies of tobacco. The former species is more abundant toward 
the end of August, the caterpillars entering the ground and reappear¬ 
ing as moths toward the end of September. The caterpillars feed 
upon the rolled-up leaves or buds of the plants in August, and the next 
generation during September and October bore into the seed pod or 
flower stem. The caterpillars of the last generation enter the ground, 
and the insects hibernate in the pupal condition. IL armigem feeds 
mostly upon other plants and only attacks tobacco late in the season. 
The eggs are deposited in the buds. An arsenical spray is effective 
against both of the bud worms, but A. L. Quaintance recommends 
sprinkling poisoned corn meal in the bud of tobacco. 

The new tobacco bug (Dieyplius minimus) has been reported as inju¬ 
rious in a number of States. Two generations in a year were observed 
in' some specimens which were sent to the Division of Entomology. 
The entire life cycle, accord in gto Quaintance, is about 15 days. Accord¬ 
ing to the same author, a concentrated solution of nicotin diluted in 60 
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parts of water is an effective remedy for these bugs. Brief economic 
notes are added on Pcecilocystus diffusus , EnscMstus mriolarius , and 
Corimekm a externa. 

The tobacco-leaf miner (GelecMa solanella) bores between the surfaces 
of the leaf. There are two and perhaps more generations in the year. 
This insect feeds upon the potato, tobacco, horse nettle, tomato, and 
eggplant. From the fact that the larva* come out of the leaf and 
reenter in a new place, they may be destroyed by an arsenical spray. 
The destruction of their native food plants about June 1 will also help 
materially to reduce their numbers. 

A number of cutworms are known to feed upon tobacco. Three spe¬ 
cies are figured and the usual remedies recommended. Brief notes are 
given on Phtsia brmsicw , Mamestra legitma , Thrifts tabaci , Aleyrodes 
tabaci, (EeantJms fasciatas, Dactilopim eitri , Hectarophora tabaci , Dia- 
brotica 12-punctata, and Limax eamftestris . Thrifts tabaci is known to 
be injurious in Russia and Aleyrodes tabaci is reported as damaging 
tobacco in Greece. These two species, however, have not thus far been 
known to attack tobacco in this country. 

Economic and biological notes are given on the cigarette beetle (Lasi~ 
oderma serricome). The whole life cycle is said to require 47 days. 
The remedies recommended are fumigation with bisulphid of carbon, the 
use of steam and of benzin. In the bisulphid treatment, 1 oz. of the 
liquid should be evaporated for 624 cubic feet of space. 

Other insects reported as injuring dried tobacco are Sitodrepa panicea, 
Calandra orysa, and Dermestes vulplnus. The author believes that the 
use of solanaceous trap crops in the spring and thorough treatment of 
mutilated tobacco plants which are left standing in the fall will be found 
to be efficient remedies. 

The chinch bug—experiments with insecticides, F, M. Web¬ 
ster (Ohio Bta . BitL 106, pp.237-256, Jigs. 6’).—The part of this bulletin 
which deals with the chinch bug is an abridged account of Bulletin 15 
of the Division of Entomology of this Department (E. S. R., 10, pp. 
1069-1071). ' 

Some experiments were tried with kainit for the purpose of deter¬ 
mining' its insecticide value. Kainit was placed at the roots of grape¬ 
vines in the amount of from 4 ib. to 8 lbs. to each vine. The larva? of 
Fi&ia viticida were found at the end of the experiment to be not at all 
inconvenienced by the presence of the kainit. Experiments with kainit 
in a field of wheat at the rate of from 320 lbs. to 2,400 lbs. per acre gave 
entirely negative results ;;, the wireworms, against which the kainit was 
used, being unaffected by it.' ■ 

Tobacco dust to the amount of from $ lb. to 4 lbs. was placed in shal¬ 
low excavations about the stems of grapes in order to test its insecticide 
value against the grape-root worm. The tobacco appeared to have no 
effect upon the larvae, of this insect. The roots of some peach trees 
infested by the black peach aphis were treated with a mixture of 1 lb. 
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of whale-oil soap in tobacco water in the proportion of 2 lbs. of tobacco 
to 8 gal.,of water. From 1 to 2 gal. of this mixture were poured about 
the peach trees.. The lice were not destroyed by the application. 

Bisulphicl of carbon was tried as a remedy against the black peach 
aphis with the result that the trees were killed before the insects were 
destroyed. In some experiments made with bisulphid of carbon in a 
closed box for the purpose of testing its insecticide value upon the red 
spider and greenhouse aphides, it was found that these insects could 
be destroyed by this means without injuring the hardier plants such as 
chrysanthemums, pelargoniums, and cinerarias, but lettuce would not 
endure the treatment. 

The Ban Jose scale* (x. H. Powell (Delaware Sta . Ept. 1898 , pp. 
231-246 ).—An account is given of the work of the entomologist with 
the San Jose scale in Delaware. Thirty infestations are reported in 
the State. Experiments were tried with the following insecticides: 
Whale-oil soap, pure kerosene, diluted kerosene, resin wash, and the 
lime, salt, and sulphur wash. The last two were practically valueless, 
and the report is made only on the other insecticides. A number of 
trees, including the Bartlett, Manning, Duchess, Howell, and Lawrence 
varieties were treated in the spring with whale-oil soap in the propor¬ 
tion of 2J lbs. per gallon of water. The first application was made 
February 15, and other applications a few days later with whale-oil 
soap at the rate of 2 lbs. per gallon of water. About 90 per cent of 
the scales were destroyed. About 95 per cent of fruit buds treated 
with 2| lbs. of soap were injured, and those trees which were treated 
with the 2 lbs. mixture were damaged to the extent of about 50 per 
cent of their fruit buds. The amount of damage was not regular, but 
varied from row to row and indicated that a part of the difference was 
clue to a difference in the soaps used. 

Another experiment was tried upon trees of Bartlett, Duchess, 
Howell, and Kieffer pears, using 2 lbs. of potash fish-oil soap to the 
gallon of water. The buds were just beginning to swell when the 
spraying was done. The trees were sprayed twice at an interval of a 
few days. About 95 per cent of the scales were killed, and about 95 
per cent of the buds were killed on all varieties except the Kieffer. In 
the fall of 1897 an experiment was made with fish-oil soap on Bartlett 
pear trees. Fish-oil soap was used in the proportion of 2 lbs. to the 
gallon of water. Potash soap, as used in the preceding experiment, 
was also tried for comparison with the fish-oil soap. The trees came 
into full bloom the next spring, although 5 per cent of the fruit buds 
were destroyed by each soap. 

In September a large plum tree, a Duchess pear '■ tree,, a small apple 
tree, and a young peach tree were sprayed with 150° fire-test oil with 
a double Yermorel nozzle. The day on which the spraying was done 
was clear and windy. The plum and peach foliage was injured to some 
extent, but that of the apple and pear was uninjured. The peach tree 
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was killed, the plum tree was nearly destroyed, and tiie apple and 
pear trees remained uninjured. 

A number of experiments were made with various grades, of oil, and 
the author attempted to determine tlie relative value for insecticide 
purposes of distillate oil and refined oik He found that the distillate 
oil was fully as effective as the refined, and it can be had from the 
refineries at a much lower price than the refined oil. Trees sprayed 
with' 150° fire distillate oil had 30 per cent of the fruit and leaf spurs 
injured, but there'were still enough spurs left for a full crop. Trees 
sprayed with 150° fire refined oil suffered to about the same extent. 
Those trees which were sprayed with an oil called a pure distillate, 44 
gravity, had nearly all the fruit spurs killed. 

The scales were practically all killed by the kerosene washes. The 
kerosene method is, therefore, in the author’s experience, much more 
effective in the destruction of the scale than the soap methods. The 
cost of the soap application is fully twice that of the kerosene. The 
author concludes as follows: u We feel quite certain that kerosene of 
150° test, either a distillate or a refined oil, may be applied in a fine 
mist to dormant pear or apple trees on a clear day, and that every 
scale reached by the oil will be killed, but we do not feel safe in recom¬ 
mending its use, from our experience, on peach or plum trees.” 

Contribution to the study of the anatomy and biology of 
FMoeotlirips olese and some new solutions of bisulpliid of car¬ 
bon and nicotin as insecticides, G-. Gitercio (Atti R. Accad . Econ.- 
Agr, Georg, Firenze , 4, ser n 22 (1899 ), Xo. i,pp. 50-76, figs, 6 ).—The author 
gives an historical account of previous work on this insect, with biblio¬ 
graphical notices of the literature. Technical descriptions are given of 
the egg, the different stages of the larva, the pronymph, nymph, and 
adult. These descriptions are illustrated with figures. The number of 
eggs which are deposited by 1 a single female varies from 10 to 30. The 
eggs which are laid in the spring hatch into larvae within from 8 to 10 
clays; The larvm are gregarious, whether upon the ground or upon the 
plant. Growth of the larvie is slow, 30 to 35 days being required to 
attain the stage of pronymph. Up to this stage the insect remains on 
the green parts of the plant.. ■ In about a week the pronymph becomes 
a nymph. This usually happens about the middle of June, when the 
insects leave the foliage and collect together upon old scars upon the 
trees. Some injury to flowers and fruits is done from the middle to the 
latter part of August. There are 4 generations of the insect a year. 
The insects during all 4 generations are very active. The effect of the 
attacks of this insect ■ upon the olive are figured and described. The 
first effect upon the leaves is noticed by discoloration in the form of a 
more or less regular spot; the leaf later becomes distorted to a greater 
or less extent, depending upon the severity of the attack. .Finally the 
leaves show various forms of a, gall like formation. 

Among the other insect enemies of the olive the author mentions 
(Eeophoru oleidla , llyksiims oleiperda , IL firming and Leemiium oleic* 
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Different observers Lave thought to discover a preference of the 
phleothrips of the olive for certain kinds of soil, especially siliceous. 
The author considers this belief without foundation. The natural 
enemies of the, insect are species of Chilocorus, Exocomus, Scymnus, 
Ohrysopa, and a sporozoon, Coceidium. 

As artificial means of checking the insect the author recommends 
trimming the trees so that the branches will not interlace and form an 
easy means for the insect to cross from one tree to another; the 
gathering and burning of all dry boughs and leaves; cutting away the 
callous growths upon the large branches of olives in winter; spraying 
with carbolized extract of tobacco, a 2 to 2J per cent solution in water 
for the larvae.and adult stages, and a 24 to 3 per cent solution for the 
nymphs. The author also recommends a simple mixture of water and 
petroleum, water and bisulphid of carbon, and an emulsion of bisub 
phid of carbon and heavy oil of wood tar rendered alkaline, the whole 
to be mixed with water. Simple solutions of soft soap, 24 to 3 per cent 
in water, were found effective against the larvae. 

Report of investigations to determine the cause of unhealthy 
conditions of the spruce and pine from 1880 to 1893, A. X). Hop¬ 
kins ( West Virginia Sta . Bui. 56, pp. 197-461, figs. 99).— This report con¬ 
tains an account of the author’s investigations upon the destructive pine- 
bark beetle (Dendroetonm frontalis) as the chief enemy of spruce and 
pine in West Virginia, together with notes on a trip to Europe for the 
purpose of collecting living specimens of the European bark-beetle 
destroyer, Clems formicaries, for introduction into America. About 
6,000 of these insects were collected and imported to the United States, 
about 3,000 of them arriving in good condition. They were distributed 
in various badly infested localities. At the time of the distribution of 
these predaceous beetles it was found that the destructive pine-bark 
beetle had suddenly become extinct in all its stages. There was, there¬ 
fore, no opportunity for testing the effectiveness of the imported beetle 
as a destroyer of the Dendroctonus. It was hoped that the imported 
Clems would maintain itself in considerable numbers by feeding on 
other bark beetles, but no authentic evidence is given of their having 
been seen since they were released. 

The bulletin contains a bibliography of titles by the author on spruce 
and pine insects, and an appendix in which is given a list of insects 
taken from spruce and pine during the years 1890 to 1898* This list 
includes 197 species. 

Proceedings of the Imperial Russian Society for the Acclimatization of Ani¬ 
mals and Plants. Division of Apiculture, I. A. Kablukov, editor (Moscow, 1899, 
pp. 120 ; abs. in Selslc. Khoz. i Lt/esov194 (1899), July, pp. 184, 185). — Reports of the 
meetings of this division and an account of experiments made -with reference to 
increasing honey production. 

A history of the Royal Station of Agricultural Entomology, A. Targioni- 
Tozzktti (Nuore Belass. 11. Stas. Ent. Ayr., 1 . ser 1899, No. 1, pp. 1-86). — Tins article 
gives an account of'the origin and work of the station with special reference to the 
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most injurious insects with which the station has had to deal and the remedies 
which have been used with hast success by the station. 

The Hessian fly, F. M. Webster (Ohio Sta. Bui. 107, pp. 257-288, Jigs. It).—This 
bulletin is a revised account of the author’s work upon the Hessian fly already pub¬ 
lished in Ohio Station Bulletin, Vol. IV, No. 7 (E. S. E., 3, p. 112); U. S. Dept. Agr., 
Division of Entomology Bulletin 23 (E. S. R., 3, p, 55); and Ohio Station Bulletin 
51 (E. S. E. ? 8, p, 150). The list of enemies of the Hessian fly is taken from H. 
Osborn, IT, S. Dept. Agr., Division of Entomology Bulletin 18 (E. S. R., 10, pp. 1074, 
1075). 

Life habits of the Hessian fly, W. Paspelow ( Ulus. Ztschr. Ent., 3 (1898), Wo. 7, 
a. 100 ).—The spring brood injured wheat to the extent of 50 per cent and rye 20 per 
cent. Pupation took place in May. hut the pupal stage was much prolonged by a 
dry slimmer. Hot weather is favorable to the development of the Pteromalimdaq 
which destroy 50 to 70 per cent of the puparia of the Hessian fly. 

On two new species of Phlceothrips, M. Matsgmura ( Annot . Zool. Jupon eases, 3 
{IS99), No. 1, pp. 1-4, phi ).—Descriptions and biological notes are given of 2 species 
injurious to rice. 

The animal enemies of the hop, E. Gross (Dev Hopfen. Wien: R. R. Hiischmann, 
1899. pp. 37-44 ).—The author devotes this section to a discussion of the insect and 
snail enemies of the hop and to the parasitic and predaceous insects which assist 
the agriculturist by cheeking the undue multiplication of the injurious insects. 

Pests of the hop crop, H. Myrick (The Hop . New York, Springfield, and Chicago: 
Orange Judd Co., 1899,pp. 113-158, fit gp. PJ).—Chapter X of the author’s book on “The 
'Hop 7 ' is devoted to a consideration of the common insect, fungus, and nematode 
enemies of this plant and a discussion of the remedies which have been found effec¬ 
tive. The greater part of the discussion of insect enemies is written by L. O. Howard. 

Some new notions about old insects, M. V. Slingerland (Trans. Massachusetts 
Sort. Sue. 1398,pi. l.pp. 63-79 ).—Contains a discussion of the many new facts recently 
discovered in the life history of the codling moth and the peach borer and on the 
changes in remedies which have followed these discoveries. 

Comparative values of different methods of combating the codling moth, C. 
P. Gillette (Colorado State Bd. JTort. Mpt. 1898,pp. 76-81). 

The scale problem, C. W. Woods worth (Oregon Bd.Rort.Ilpi. 1898,pp. 371-374, 
pi. 7).—A discussion of diff erent methods for the extermination of the San Jose scale , 

The Coccidae of Ceylon, E. E. Green (London: Ritlau <j* Co., lS99.pt. 3,pp. 105-169+ 
XI1I-NLL pis. 30 ).—This part contains a continuation of a monograph of Chio- 
naspis and Parlatoria. A supplementary chapter is devoted to the consideration of 
insecticides and insecticide machinery which are especially adapted for the control 
and destruction of the Coccidfe. This chapter, the author remarks, is largely a com¬ 
pilation off published methods, most of which are derived from the writings of 
American economic entomologists. 

The woolly aphis attacking pear trees, E. Peneveyjse ( Chron.Agr . Canton Baud, 
1;3 (1899), No. 17, pp. 383-387 ).—This insect is reported as depredating on pear trees. 

The louse-like insect enemies of plants in Brasil, H. vox Iiiering (Iter. Tins. 
Pauli sta, 3 (1897), pp. 383-420, fig. 1 ).—The author describes species belonging to the 
families Aleurodida:*, Psyllkke, Aphidkke, and Coeckke. A brief bibliography of 
the subject is included. 

The scale lice of sugar cane in Java, L. Zehntner ( Verslag. Proefstai. Suikerriet, 

. West Java, 1898, pp. 43-46 ).—Notes on a few species of Chionaspis. ' 

Notes on Capulinia jaboticabse, A. Hempel (Rev. Mus, Paulista , 3 (1898), pp. 51- 
61 } ph I).—This species of bark louse depredates upon a tree of the family Myrtaceas, 
known as Jlyrciaria eaulifiora. The author gives an account of the damage caused 
■ by the insect an cl a description of the adult and nymphal stages and of the eggs and 
larva;. As remedies the author suggests the scraping of the old and loose bark from 
the trees and spraying with kerosene. Hydrocyanic-acid gas method, as described 
by Cocjuillet in Insect Life (6, No. 2, pp. 176-180), is quoted at length. 
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Outbreak of phylloxera in the Goulbimi Valley, M. Blunnq (J gr. Gaz. New- 
South Wales, 10 (1899), No. 7, pp. 677-680 ).—Urges the exercise of precaution so as not 
to introduce the phylloxera on vines from that region, 

Tiie phylloxera problem in Italy, G. Cuuoxi (II Probhma Filhmrico in Italia . 
Home, 1899, pp. 14 ).—This paper is a lecture which was delivered as an introduction 
to a course in vegetable pathology in the Royal University of Rome. It gives gen¬ 
eral outlines of the extent of infestation by the phylloxera in Italy and of the 
present studies on the phylloxera question. 

The bark beetles of the ash (Hylesinus creaatus, H. fraxins, and H. oleiperda), 
A. C. Forbes (Trans. Highland and Agr. Soc. Scotland, 5. see., It (1899). pp. 145-161, 
Jigs. Id).—The author gives careful descriptions of the 3 species of this genus, with 
detailed notes as to the life histories of each species and as to the differences in the 
tunnels made by each in the bark of the trees which they infest. Excellent illus¬ 
trations are given of the different sorts of tunnels made by the 3 species. 

As a preventive measure against H. crenatus , the author recommends the cutting 
down and destruction of infested trees. As a remedy for H. fraMni. the author 
recommends the cutting for lumber of the large trees during February and March, 
and allowing them to lie on the- ground until June. The logs may then he removed 
and will have served as a trap in which the young larva? will be found, and if the 
logs are removed a long distance from the woodland the beetles will not be able 
to reinfest the standing' timber. 

The periodical cicada, K. Sa.to ( Prometheus, 10 (1899), Nos. 493, pp. 388-393, 'figs. 
5; 494, pp. 401-406, figs. 6 ).—This article contains an account of the habits and life 
history of the 17-year cicada, and is based largely on Bulletin 14 of the Division of 
Entomology of this Department. 

Notes on the seventeen-year cicada, B. Lander (Jour. Sew Tori'Put. Soc., 7 
(1899), No. 3, pp. 311-114 ).—Notes on the cicada huts. 

The migratory, or Asiatic, locusts; natural and artificial remedies, K. X. 
Rosenkov (SL Petersburg : Min. Agr. and Imperial Domains, Dept. Agr., pp. I f'-f,57"; 
ah. in'SeUk. Khoz. i Lyesov., 193 (1899), May, pp. 469, 470 ).—The author ascribes the 
migration'of these locusts to the presence of their natural enemies, especially the 
Sarcophagi me and the Acarina. These parasites attack the locusts after the latter 
have passed the second stage < f larval growth. The author also recommends spray¬ 
ing with Paris green. 

Visitation of spotted locusts, E. E. Green (Dog. Dot. Gar cl. Ceylon Circ « er. 1, 
1898, No, 9, pp. 77-81 ).— Phymaieus punctata a is described together with an account 
of its injuries to areca and eoeoannt palms and a discussion of its natural enemies 
and of the remedies to he applied against it. 

The cochineal insect of Chili (Margarodes vitium), T. Alvarez (Dir. Ayr on. 
Own A pi., Paraguay , 1 (1898), No. 6-7 , pp. 189-094). —Con tains notes on the habits 
and life history of the insect and a brief discussion of the remedies to he adopted in 
fighting it. 

Ladybirds vs. bugs, C. Fuller (Agr. Jour. Cape Good Hope, 13 (1899), No. 1, pp. 
100-108, Jigs. 13 ).—A popular article on the effectiveness of Vcdalia mrdhuiUs and 
llotlolia xeerijiv in destroying leery a purchasi. 

The locust-leaf miner, E. D. Sanderson (Anier. Gard.. 10 (1899), No. 149, p. 672 ).— 
Brief notes on Odontoid dorsa lis. 

Cetonia stictica in hotbeds, G. Staes ( Tijdschr . Plantenziekten, 4 (1898), No. 1, 
pp. 16-31 ).—Reported as injuring narcissus. Its systematic position is discussed, 
and benzin was found to be a rather successful remedy. 

Rose pests and how to exterminate them, E. M. Wood (Amer. Florist, 15 (1899), 
No, 390, %)p. 111,. 113 ).—A popular account of the rose chafer, June beetle, green fly, 
rose-leaf hopper, thrips, and red spider, with suggestions" of proper remedies. , 

Insects and fungi attacking ornamental trees and shrubs, S, T. Maynard 1 
( Landscape Gardening, New York: J. Wileyuf Sons, 1899, pp. 161-188, Jigs. 13}.-— Popu¬ 
lar notes on scales, leaf-eating beetles, and caterpillars, with directions for the use 
of iuse<*rhides and fungicides. 
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Paris green and certain other compounds vs. insect enemies of fruit gardens, 
S. A. Mokezhetzky (Simferopol, 1899 , S. ed., pp. 15; abs. in Selsk. Khoz. i Lyesov., 194 
(1899), July, p. ISO).— An outline of methods for making insecticides adhere to the 
leaves and for combating field insects such as cicadas and locusts. 

The preparation of sprays; spray calander (Oregon Bd. Hort. Bpi. 1S9S, pp. 
188-203, figs. tf).—Formulas for making insecticides and fungicides with reference to 
special insect and fungus diseases. 

The hot-water cure, Gr. B. Mallett ( Gard. Chron., 3. ser., 86 (1899), Xo. 661 , pp. 
166, 167). —The different temperatures to which water should be heated in order to 
make an effective insecticide or fungicide are given for a number of fruits, vegeta¬ 
bles, and greexfho use plants. 


'FOODS— ANIMAL PHOBUCIIQl, 

The use of milk in the manufacture of Dread and confectionery, 
W. Smith {Jour . British Dairy Farmers 5 Assoc., 14 {1899), pt 2, pp. 
98-97 ).—The food value of skim milk is discussed, as well as methods 
for extending its use. According to the author, skim milk improves 
the appearance and increases the food value of bread and the amount 
which may be made from a given quantity of flour. Its use will more 
than repay the extra expenditure and care required. It is stated that 
280 lbs. of floor will take up 175 lbs. of water to make a good dough 
for loaf bread. When baked this will yield 96 four-pound loaves, there 
being a loss of 71 lbs. in baking. The same amount* of flour will take 
up 210 lbs. of skim milk and the dough will yield 110 four-pound loaves, 
or 14 more than is obtained when water is used. In this case there is 
a loss of 50 lbs. during baking- The water bread is valued at 10 cts. 
per four-pound loaf, and milk bread at 11 cts. Deducting the cost of 
the skim milk, which is estimated as $1.64, the milk bread gives 86 cts. 
greater profit than the water bread. Analyses of water bread and 
bread made with' skim milk (containing 0.03 per cent fat and 9 per cent 
solids) are reported. Two of these follow: 


Composition of bread made with water ami with skim milk. 


; W ater. 

! Xitrogen- 

Brotein. ; Bat. free 

extract. 

Crude 

liber. 

Ash. 

Bread made with water... -. 

Bread made with skim milk. 

: Per cent, 

. S3.36 

.. | 38.64 

1 Pee cent. ' Per cent. ' Per cent. 

1 7,31 0.12 1 52.59 

| 9.19 ; .51 '■ 51.07 

Per cent.! 
0.33 | 
.31 ! 

Per cent. 

a 0.29 
j a .28 


a Including 0.15 phosphates. 


The superior food value of skim-milk bread is discussed and the use 
of skim milk for bakers’ goods other than bread is treated of at some 
length. 

Bread made from wheat by the so-called “antispire” system 
of Desgoffe and Avedyk, L. Pagliani and O. Mazza (Riv. Iff. e 
San. Pxbb., 9 (18.98), Xo. 4, pp. 118-140, pi. 1 ).— The process of making 
■whole-wheat bread by the *‘antispire” system of Desgoffe and Avedyk 
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Is described. By-this method the grain is rubbed into a- fine powder 
and does not become heated. Experiments with healthy young men 
are reported, in which this bread was compared with army bread (black 
bread) and with ordinary white bread. In the following table the coeffi¬ 
cients of digestibility obtained and the daily income and outgo of nitro¬ 
gen are shown; 

Experiments with bread of different sorts. 


Coefficients of digestibility. i Nitrogen. 


Food per day. 

Time. 

_ _ 

Dry 

mat¬ 

ter. 

Nitro¬ 

gen. 

! Carbo- 
Fat. : hy- 
| drates. 

Ash. 

In 

food. 

In 

urine. 

In 

feees. 

Gain. 

MAN, C.P. 

200 gm. milk, 200 gm. 
meat, 500 gm. army 

Bays. 

Per at. 

Per ct. 

Per ct. Per et. 

Per ct. [Grams. 

Grams. 

Grams. 

Grams. 

bread.. 

0 

87.3 

81.3 

79.1 

S9.S 

71.5 

13.4 

9.2 

2. 5 

1.7 

200 gm. milk, 200 gm. 
meat, 520 gm. “anti- 
spire” bread {made 
in Berlin). 

5 

83.8 

70.3 

80. 6 j 

85.6 

67.3 

14.3 

9.5 

2.8 

2.0 

200 gm. milk, 200 gm. 
meat, 565 gm. white 
bread — .7. 

5 

92.5 

80.6 

1 

87.4 ; 

96.6 

75.1 

13.6 

9.7 

2.6 

1.3 

MAN, P. G. 

200 gm.meat, 917 gm. i 
army bread. 

5 

: 93.6 

i 85.8 

44.7 | 

G? 

96.3 

66.6 

16. 5 

, 12. S 

2.3 

1.4 

200 gm. meal. 790.2 gm.' 
“antispire■’ bread j 
{made in Berlin). 

5 

87.4 

| 

: 80.4 

32.9 : 

92.9 

74.5 

16.1 

; io. i 

3.2 

2.8 

' MAN. 

350 gm. milk, 150 gm. 
cheese, 590gm.“ anti- 
spire” bread (made 
in Koine). 

1 ' ! 

! 5 j 

88.6 

73.8 

1 82. S ■ 

81.2 

■ 

! 73,4 ! 

14.2 

9.1 

I 

! 

3.7 

1.4 

350 gm. milk, 150 gm. 
cheese, 61.7 gm. army 
bread.... A . 

j 5 

| 92.3 

i 80.8 

; 93.1 

92.6 

i 75.3 

| 13.5 

10.0 

j 2.6 

| .9 


The principal conclusions are: The u antispire’ 7 whole-wheat bread 
contains a little larger percentage of albuminoids than other breads 
commonly in use. This bread has a nutritive value somewhat greater 
than army bread and.somewhat less than common white bread. Since 
this bread may also be prepared more cheaply, its use is more eco¬ 
nomical than bread prepared from Hour ground in the ordinary way. 

Further investigations on the effect of fermentation on the 
value of hay, Holdefleiss (Mitt, Landiv . Inst Breslau , 1899, No. 
59-74 ).—In continuation of previous work, 1 the author reports experi¬ 
ments on the effect of fermentation which takes place in the curing of 
hay. From all his investigations the following conclusions are drawn: 
The curing of hay is not simply a drying process. In addition to dry¬ 
ing, the hay undergoes fermentation which has a marked effect upon it. 
To obtain good hay it must be treated in such a way as to secure proper 
fermentation. The best hay is obtained if the green crop is raked into 
heaps or placed on drying racks after it li&s Wilted slightly. The heaps 

5 Dent. Landw. Presse, 24 (1897), p. 433. 
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slionW be from i to a meter high, at first, After the grass or other 
material is more wilted, they may be 2 meters high. Drying on racks 
is esp ecially desirable with leguminous crops, 

In .addition to the production of aromatic bodies, fermentation im¬ 
proves the hay by diminishing the quantity of crude fiber and by 
increasing the relative amount of other nutrients, especially nitrogen- 
free extract. The greater the fermentation the more the crude liber is 
diminished, and this is especially marked vrh« hay is dried on racks. 
Hay which has undergone proper fermentation lias a better flavor and 
agrees with animals better and is apparently more digestible than hay 
which has dried quickly in the sun without fermentation. Fermenta¬ 
tion apparently diminishes the amount of pen to sans in hay, especially 
that made from grass. It also seems that the amount of true protein 
is increased. 

Feeding experiments {Ayr. Students' Gas,, 9 (1899), Ao. 4, ])])» 116 , 
117 — A brief account is given of a feeding experiment with steers at 
the farm of the Royal Agricultural College of Cirencester. Two Aber¬ 
deen-Angus steers fed during the winter a daily ration of 4 lbs. decor¬ 
ticated cotton-seed cake. 0 lbs.maize meal, IS lbs, hay and chaff, and 15 
lbs. roots, gained 14 lbs. per head per week, "f he cost of a pound of 
gain was 10.5 cts. Two similar steers feci a daily ration of 7 lbs. lin¬ 
seed cake and 3 lbs. oatmeal, with the same amount of hay, chaff, and 
roots as the others gained 12"lbs. per head per week, tlie cost of a 
pound of gain being 15 cts. The dressed cukuss in the first lot con. 
stitute4 60,6 per cent of the live weight and In the second 59.3 per 
cent, The flesh of the first lot was regarded as superior, showing more 
lean in proportion to fat. The composition of the concentrated feeds 
used i s reported. 

Poultry experiments, J. Dryden (Utah Sta. BuL 60 , jy>, 119-137 , figs. 
10 ),—The experiments, which are a continuation of previous work (B. 
S* R,, 10, p„ 77), have to do with the relative value of year-old hens and 
pullets, early and late hatched pullets, and tlie effect of exercise on 
egg production, as well as a comparison of different breeds. Ten lots 
were used in the tests. Lots 1 to 5 each contained 5 Hose-comb Brown 
Leghorn s, lots 1 and 2 being early-hatched pullets; lots 3 and 4, early- 
hatched year-old heirs, and lot 5 late-hatched pullets. Lot 6 contained 
3 Black Leghorn pullets; lot 7, 5 late-hatched Burred Plymouth Hock 
pullets; lot 8, 4 year-old Light Brahma hens; lot 9, 5 late Braluna pul¬ 
lets, and lot 10 Barred Plymouth Rock pullets, Three of the lots (Nos. 
3,4, and 8) were used in the test of the previous year, AH the chickens 
were given in the morning a warm mash of bran, ground oats, and 
ground core (2:1:1), seasoned with salt and a little cayenne pepper. 
During the forenoon a little whole grain (oats arid wheat on alternat¬ 
ing days) was fed, and late in the afternoon all the wheat they would 
eat Tip dean. Three times a week all the lots were given cut. green 
bone ctr meat scraps. A suitable amount of green, food was also snp- 
■ plied,. The lots were kept in pens, as in the previous test. Lots 2 and 
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3 were fed from boxes and bad no exercise* All the- other lots had 
exercise. This consisted in scratching for the grain ration ? which was 
scattered in straw litter. With the exception of 3 lots the test cov¬ 
ered 1 year, 'beginning November 9,1897. With lot 6 it began about 
1 month later; with lot 7, about 4 months later, and with lot 10 
about 2 months later. Records were kept of the temperature of the 
poultry house. The following table summarizes the principal results 
of the test: 

Besults of feeding test with chickens. 


Lot.' 


| Cost of 
! food per 
; forii. 


Average 

number 

^oo s 

laid per 
fowl. 


i Cost of 
Value of; food per 

| Profit on 

eggs. dozen 

food. 


egsrs. 


WITHOUT EXERCISE. 

2 : Pallets.....! 

3 ; Tear-old liens. 1 

WITH EXERCISE. 

1 , Pullets.i 

4 | Tear-old hens.j 

5 I Late-hatched pullets.i 

6 | Black Leghorn pullets..i 

7 j Late-hatched barred Plymouth Hock pullets. 

8 | Tear-okl light Braluuas. 

3 ! Light Brahma pullets. 

10 ; Barred Plymouth Ilock pullets. 


Cents. 



Cents, 

Per cent. 

64.4 

357 1 

31. SI 1 

4. 9 

1S5 

62.1 | 

150. S ! 

1.63 | 

4.9 

170 

67 ! 

ICO. 2 - 

1.93 

- 

1S2 

66.5 

114.2 : 

i.ii ;• 

~ 

67 

60.5 

164.6 

3.78 

4.4 i 

194 

74. C ; 

130 

1.33 1 

6.9 

77 

a 56. 7 : 

305 

3.11 

0. 5 

| 97 

90.2 : 

97 

.96 i 

n.i : 

8 

82.9 i 

129 

1.33 1 

7. 7 

; 37 

b 72.2 

127 ' 

1.28 

6.9 

77 


a For 8 months. 


b For 10 months. 


The results of this trial and those of the previous year are discussed 
kfc length. Some of the principal conclusions follow: 

“The best egg record during the second year was made by a pen of Brown Leg¬ 
horn pullets, hatched June 10. ... 

“As to the, effect of exercise [on the amount of food required to produce a dozen 
eggs], contradictory results were secured. . . . Exercise had little apparent effect 
•on the weight of the fowl, that little being a slight increase in weight. The 
•eggs from the 2 lots without exercise averaged 4- per cent heavier than those from 
tlie 2 exercised lots. This confirms results of the previous year. The eggs from 
Hots 3 and 4 weighed 31 per cent more during their second year than during their 
Jftrst. The exercised lots consumed a trifle more food than those without exercise. 

“'The eggs from the 2 lots of Light Brahmas weighed an average of 1.64 lbs. per 
dozen; those from the 5 lots of Brown Leghorns averaged 1.46 lbs. per dozen, or about 
12 per cent in favor of the former." 

Maize as a popular article of diet in Servia, A. Zega and R. Majstorovie 
Cflhem. Zig ., 23 {1899), So. 51, pp. 544, 545). —The authors describe the ways of pre¬ 
paring and serving ground and ripe maize in Servia. The unripe ears are roasted or 
boiled, a variety of maize is popped, and several sorts of bread and similar articles 
and a fermented beverage are made from maize meal. The composition of yellow 
and white maize meals is reported as well as that of the boiled maize, popped .corn, 
{Hud a number of sorts of maize bread, etc. 

Sugar as food, F. Strohmer ( Cliem . Ztg., 23 (. tS99) } So. 44, p. 467 ).—An abstract 
of an address before the meeting of the “ Central-Vereius fur Rubenzucker-Indus- 
•ferie " of Austria-Hungary at Bozen in May, 1899. 

Chemical analysis of bread made by the “antispire” system, of Desgoffe and 
Avedyk, P. Griacosa. {Mir. Ig. e San . PuM., Moma, 9 (1898), So. 4, pp. 140-147). 

Macaroni wheats (Age. Gaz* Sew South Wales, 10 {1899), So. 9, pp. 980,981 ).— 
Notes on macaroni making and on growing macaroni wheats in Australia. 
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Edible flowers (Jour. Hyg., 21 ( 1899), No. US3, pp. 168,169). —A popular article 
taken from Bui. Soc. Sort., Orleans el Loiref. 

Cold storage for eggs (Agr. Gas. A ew South Wales, 10 ( 1S99 ), 2so. 9, pp. SS9, 890 ).-—• 
The value of cold storage for preserving eggs is pointed out. Notes are given on 
the application of this method in New South Wales. 

Practical introduction to the chemistry of nutrition, H. Thoms (. Bm/iihrmg 
in die graktisclie Nfdinnigsmittel cheatie. Leipzig: S. Hirzel, 1899, pp. 1111 -4* 413, figs. 
fit?}.—This contains a botanical and microscopical section by E. Gigl. 

Simple methods of examining food materials, beverages, air, water, illuminat¬ 
ing materials, etc., P. 0. Smolensk! ( Prostyelshie Sposobui Izslgedovaniga 1 Otsgenki 
I)obrokackestve-nnosti. Si. Petersburg, 1S99, 3 . ed., pp. 626).— -This volume includes 
chapters on nutrition, meat and meat products, fish and fish products, milk, cream, 
butter, cheese, fats and oils, eggs, honey, Hour, meal, bread and confectionery, legu¬ 
minous seeds, vegetables, beverages, including tea, coffee, wine, beer, etc.; condi¬ 
ments, spices, preservatives, coloring matters injurious to health, kitchen utensils, 
air, water, water supplies, soil, dwellings, illumination and illuminants, and clothing. 
Many references are given to works in Russian and other languages. 

The adulteration of flours with rye, buckwheat, rice, barley, maize, beans, 
and potato starch, Ballaxd (Jour. Pharm. et dim., 6. ser., 8 (1898), Nos. 6, pp. 389- 
243; 6, pp. 286-290). 

The examination of flour, J. Hockauf ( Oesterr . Chem. Ztg., 2 (1899), No. 15, pp. 
409-412). —Some of the recent work on the examination of flour for the detection of 
adulterants is reviewed. 

Microscopic examination of wheat flour, E. Collin (Jour. Pharm. ei Chim., 6. 
ser., S (2898), Nos. 3, pp. 97-105; 4, pp. 150-156, fig. 1; 5, pp. 200-211, jigs. 3 ).—Histol¬ 
ogy of the wheat kernel and comparison of wheat flour with like materials used as 
adulterants. . 

Some results of dietary studies in the United States, A. P. Bryant (27, S. 
Dept. Agr. Yearbook 1898, pp. 439-452). —The principal results of the dietary studies 
made among people of different incomes and occupations in the United States are 
cited, and ways are pointed out in which the information obtained may be used. 

Inspections of milk tests and feeding stuffs, J. L. Hills ( Vermont Sta. BuL 68, 
pp. 33-38). —Some of the reasons for legislation to protect dairymen and purchasers 
of feeding stuffs are given, as well as the text of the Vermont laws on these sub¬ 
jects. The essentials of the laws are discussed. . . 

Utilization of residues from beet-sugar manufacture in cattle feed, G. L. 
Spencer (U. S. Dept. Agr. Yearbook 1898, pp. 213-220).— The author discusses the 
feeding value of beet tops, pulp, and molasses. In his opinion the tops, which con¬ 
tain a comparatively large percentage of various salts, should be left on the soil for 
their fertilizing value unless the manure of the animals fed is returned to the land. 
Foreign experiments on the feeding value of beet pulp for farm animals are cited 
from a previous publication of the Department (E. S. R„ 9, p. 344), and the successful 
feeding of the pulp and molasses in the United States is briefly treated of. 

Food value of guinea grass ( Queensland Agr. Jour., 5 (1899), No. 3, pp. 302-304). — 
The work of the Botanical Garden of Trinidad (E. S. R,, 10, p. 1089) on guinea 
grass (Panelam maximum) is cited and discussed. 

Treatise on the oil-bearing seeds and vegetable oils, Gabain Bros. ( Trade 
sur la question- des graines oleagineuses et des Indies vegetates. Havre, 1899 , pp. S3). 

The influence ; of fermentation on the value of hay ( Deut. Landw. Presse, 26 
(1899), No. 56, pp. 643, 644). — A brief account of Holdefletss’ experiments (see p. 479). 

Problems and progress of animal physiology in relation to agriculture, N. 
Zuntz (Leistungen und Aufgaben der Tierphgsiologie im Dienste der Landwirtschaft. 
Berlin: P. Par eg, 1899, pp. 16). 

Animal heat, Chemical principles of the production of heat by living ani¬ 
mals, Bert he lot (Chaleur animate. Principes ehimiques de la production do la chaleur 
ekes les tires virants. Paris: Gauthier- Pillars, 1899 , rot. 1, pp. XFI-{-171; col. 2, pp. 
■151 ).—Volume 1 contains the text and volume 2 the tables. 
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The formation of fat from protein in a cat, M. Ceemer (Zischr . Biol, 38 (1899), 
No. 2,pp. 309-814), —A controversial article in which a metabolism experiment with 
a cat is reported which is believed to establish the formation of fat from protein. 

•Metabolism experiments with proteid bodies containing phosphorus and 
free from phosphorus, H. Zadik {Arch. Physiol. [ Pfiiiger~\, 77 (1899), No. 1-2, pp. 
1-21). —Experiments with a dog are reported in which the balance of income and 
outgo of nitrogen was determined. 

The effect of sugar, J. yon Ivossa ( Arch. Physiol. \_Pftiiger~], 75 (1899), No. 6-7, pp. 
310-331). —A number of experiments with birds and mammals are reported in which 
sugar solutions (usually saccharose) were injected subcutaneously. The author con¬ 
cludes that large doses thus injected or-small doses when continued for a long time 
produce serious pathological changes. 

The effect of sodium chlorid on the cleavage of protein, W. Straub ( Zischr . 
Biol., 37 (1899), No. 4, pp. 527-549, dgms. 5). —The balance of income and outgo of 
nitrogen was determined in a number of experiments with a dog. The conclusion 
was reached that sodium chlorid diminished the cleavage of protein, although the 
'effect was slight. 

The excretion of phosphoric acid after castration, N. Schulz and 0. Falk 
( Zischr . Physiol. Chem., 37 (1899), No. 3, pp. 250-254). —In view of experiments with 
female dogs the authors conclude that Curatulo and Tarullrs 1 opinion that the 
increased excretion of phosphoric acid in the urine alter castration is due to retention 
of phosphorus in the body is not substantiated. Their own experiments do not 
enable them to explain the cause of this increase. 

The value of accurate determinations of the sulphur in urine in judging of 
changes which take place in metabolism, E. Harnack and F. K. Kleine ( Zischr. 
Biol., 37 (1899), No. 4, pp. 417-442). —A number of experiments are reported. The 
general conclusion was drawn that determinining the sulphur in urine is not of great 
value in judging of disease, since this factor is greatly influenced by the food. 

Rational stock feeding, F. E. Emery and J. M. Johnson ( North Carolina Sta. 
Bui. 163, pp. 261-286). —This is a general discussion of the subject, tbe topics treated 
of being definition of terms, composition and digestibility of feeding stuffs, feeding 
standards, and the method of calculating rations. The bulletin includes a table 
showing the coefficients of digestibility of a large number of feeding stuffs and 
mixed rations. In every case the source of the figures given is indicated. 

Handbook of the rational culture of fields and meadows and the utilization 
of crops based on the modern theories of feeding, R. Braungart (Handhucli der 
raiionellen JViesen- and weiden-Kultur and Futterverwendung , entwickelt and ausgesialiet 
auf den Gr undid gen der modernen Fattening sleh re. Miinchen: T. Ackerman, 1899, pp. 
Til -j- 664). 

The maintenance ration of cattle, H. P. Akmsry (Pennsylvania Sta. Ppt. 1897-93, 
pp. 65-71). —A brief summary of some of the principal results and deductions reported 
in Bulletin 42 of the station (E. S. R,, 10, p. 1079). 

Keeping goats for profit, A. Barnes ( U. S. Dept. Ayr. Yearbook 1S9S, pp. 421-438, 
pis. 2). —Statistics of the number of goatskins used annually in the United States 
and of the number of goats raised here and abroad are given, as well as of the 
uncultivated land suitable for goat raising available in this country. Since so few 
of the goatskins needed are produced here, the author believes goat keeping may be 
made a profitable industry, since the milk, hair, flesh, etc., may also be made to yield 
considerable returns. 

Feeding and slaughter experiments with pigs fed animal meal and the 
residue from the manufacture of tropon, O. Hagemann and E. Ramm (limit. 
Landio. Presse , 26 (1899), Nos. 70, pp. 790, 791, figs. 12; 71, pp. 805, 806 , fig. A). —Feed¬ 
ing and slaughter experiments are reported with 3 lots of 2 pigs each: One lot was 
fed animal meal and one the residue from the manufacture of tropon, while the 
third lot served as a control. 


1 La secrezione interna dell© ovaie. Rome: Fratelli Centenari, 1896. 
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Stations for raising poultry, Kxaup ( Zisehr . Lanchv. Ver. Hessen, IS90 , Xo. 34, 
pp. 4:28-431 )*—A plan for cooperation in raising poultry is described and instancies 
cited to show that tlie plan may be successfully carried out. 

Russian poultry and egg industry {Jour. Bd . Agr. [London'], 6 (1899), Xo. 1 , j)j>. 
28-33). —A somewhat extended account is given of egg production and marketing in 
Russia. 

Five hundred years of pisciculture at Wittingau, J. Stjsta (Fihif Jalirli underte 
der Teiclmirtkschaft zn Wittingau. Stettin: HerrcJce A Lebeling, 1S99, pp. XI+232). 

DAIRY FABMIHG—DAIRYISG. 

Contributions on the rational nutrition of cows, O. Hag-emann 
(. Landw . Jahrb (1895), JFo. 5-4, jpj>. 485-534). —The principal object 
of this investigation was to determine whether rations rich in fat 
produce milk with high fat content, as claimed by Soxhiet (B. S. B., 
8, p. 1010). Two cows were used, and feeding and metabolism experi¬ 
ments were made with different rations in fi periods. The basal ration 
consisted of hay, straw, dried beet diffusion residue, and salt. To this 
was added in the first period malt sprouts, in the second period peanut- 
cake meal and a mixture of 50 parts by weight of cocoa shells and 4.0 
parts of molasses, in the third period linseed meal, and in the fourth 
period “maize-cake meal/' In the fifth and sixth periods the rations 
were the same as in the first, except that 500 gm. of sesame oil, emul¬ 
sified in the drinking water, was added in the fifth period, and sesame 
oil in a weak alkaline- emulsion in the sixth period. These rations fur¬ 
nished quite widely varying amounts of fat. The experiment began 
December 13,1897, and continued until May 27,1898. The metabolism 
experiment covered 10 days in each period except the last, which was 
only 7 days, as the cows would not drink the alkaline emulsion longer. 
The individual record for the production of milk and fat and for the 
metabolism experiment is given for each period. 

All the calculations of the results of the experiment are based upon * 
the amounts of nutrients digested, as shown by the digestion experi¬ 
ments. In considering the results account is taken of the natural 
shrinkage with advancing lactation. On the supposition that except 
for the difference in rations the shrinkage would have been regular 
from month to month, a table is presented which shows the actual yields 
of milk and fat, and the calculated yields allowing for a regular shrink¬ 
age between the first and fifth periods, during which practically the 
same rations were fed. The difference between the actual yields and 
the calculated yields in any period is assumed to be due to the ration. 
The actual milk yield in the intervening periods is shown to be higher 
than the, calculated yield, allowing for natural shrinkage. Although a 
larger amount of total digestible nutrients was eaten in these periods 
it is thought that this alone could not have accounted for the increase, 
tor in period 3, when the largest increase in yield was apparent, the 
smallest amount of nutrients was digested. The largest amount of 
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digestible protein was consumed in this third period, however, which 
is thought to bear out the theory that milcli cows require rations rich 
in protein. 

In regard to the fat, the results furnish no indication that the fat of 
the food affects the production of fat in the milk. The largest amount 
of fat was digested in the fourth period, but the milk in that period was 
poorest in fat. The ration in the third period contained considerably 
less fat but the milk was richer in fat and contained a larger total 
amount. The largest total yield of fat and the largest percentage of 
fat in the milk occurred in the second period, when the ration con¬ 
tained approximately the right amount of fat tor a cow (218 gin, for a 
cow weighing 560 kg,), the smallest amount contained in any of the 
rations rich in fat. 

- The author concludes that neither the percentage nor the absolute 
amount of milk fat is dependent upon the fat digested from the food. 
He believes that some feeding stuffs contain certain materials, the 
nature of which is at present unknown, which stimulate the lacteal 
glands to greater general activity in some cases, and in other cases so 
modify the cell activity of the glands that' a milk richer in fat is pro¬ 
duced. This is held to explain why the fat content increased so 
materially under the mixture of cocoa shells and molasses, and why in 
the fourth period on maize-cake meal the milk yield was maintained in 
spite of the natural shrinkage, although, the fat content of the. milk 
diminished. The author cites numerous experiments in support of this 
hypothesis, among others some conducted by Bamrn and himself 
(E. S. B., 9, pp. 788,879) on 10 concentrated feeding stuff's of widely 
different fat content. In these experiments the 2 feeding stuffs poorest 
and richest in fat both gave milk with the same fat content, while the 
poppy cake, very rich in fat,, gave milk with the lowest fat content, and 
the mixture of molasses and palm-nut cake, which was very poor in fat, 
gave much the highest fat content. 

During the time the emulsified sesame oil was fed the milk yield 
decreased and the fat content increased slightly, but this is believed 
to have been due to the advanced stage of lactation rather -than to the 
effect of the oik At that time the cows were giving less than 3 <jts. of 
milk per day. They refused to take the emulsion after the seventh day. 
The substance giving the characteristic sesame-oil reaction was not 
transmitted from, the food to the milk. 

Herd testing, 0. L. Tenny {Delaware St a, Ityt. 1898 , pp. 159-197, 
dgms. 2 ).—The author discusses the utility of herd testing; fleet nations 
in quantity and quality of milk from morning to evening, from one day 
to the next, from the beginning of lactation to the end, and from year 
to year; basis of herd selection; balancing a herd; determining the 
efficiency of dairy cows, and the ratio"of butter fat to total solids. 
The discussion is based on results of tests of a large private herd, cov¬ 
ering a number of years, a large part of the data for which are given 
in tabular form. •' 
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The results bearing on fluctuations in milk from morning to evening 
are summarized as follows: 

«In comparison between morning and evening of the same clay, out of 109 distinct 
observations, 46 showed more milk in the morning, 57 more in the evening, and 6 
equal quantities. Out of 104 distinct observations, 72 showed a higher percentage 
of fat in the morning, 27 in the evening, and 5 an equality in percentage. 7 ’ 

A table gives the detailed data for a test of 5 cows for 3 periods of 
one week each, with, averages for each cow for the different periods. 
The differences in yield of milk from one morning to the,next and from 
one evening to the next are reported separately as the'daily fluctua¬ 
tions. The average of each series of daily fluctuations is expressed in 
actual weight and as a percentage of the average yield for the period. 

“It appears from the table that the least mean fluctuation in weight of milk from 
one morning to the next, or from one evening to the next, is 0.26 31)., equivalent to 
21 percent, and that the greatest mean fluctuation within any one period is 1.58 lbs., 
equivalent to nearly 12 per cent. 3 . . , The average of the 5 cows for the 3 periods 
is a mean daily fluctuation in percentage of fat of 0.29 per cent, while the average 
of the extreme fluctuations within each several period is 0.56 per cent.” 

Computed for semi-weekly periods, the average fluctuation in butter 
fat was 0.08 per cent, in contrast to the daily fluctuations of 0.29 per 
cent. “This shows how much nearer the truth is a three-day sample 
than a sample from a single milking. 75 

With, regard to compensation in yield, the r< suits of several tests are 
noted as showing that within short intervals of time “it is not the gen¬ 
eral rule that an increase of quantity means a decrease in solids, but 
rather the independence of the two, with a slight inclination in the 
opposite direction, L e r with a slight inclination to show the heavier 
yield of milk to be richer in quality than the poorer. 77 

Eleven cows were each tested 3 times at equal intervals during the 
period of lactation. The average results showed a uniform decline in 
yield of butter fat. The individual cows, however, showed great irregu. 
laxities, indicating that tests at repeated intervals during the period 
are necessary to determine the productiveness in the case of individual 
cows. Annual fluctuations in yield are not considered sufficiently great 
from a practical standpoint to warrant the testing of a cow beyond the 
■first period of lactation, or, if the indications are unfavorable, beyond 
the second period. 

. Under basis of herd selection, the author discusses different bases 
depending upon the use to be made of the milk. The municipal ordi¬ 
nance of Philadelphia prescribing for milk a minimum content of 12 
per cent solids and 8.5 per cent solids-not-fat is not considered a good 
basis as it makes no requirement for fat. Balancing a herd consists in 
combining cows of high yield in solids so that the mixed milk will, with 
maximum weight, clear the legal standard as to quality. The efficiency 
of a cow may be determined by’computing the arithmetical mean of the 

‘A communication from the author states that the greatest mean fluctuation 
should have been given as 2.53 lbs., equivalent to 21.3 per cent. 
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tests made at equal intervals during one period of lactation. In this 
way the relative order of merit of 46 cows as regards production of milk, 
total solids, and butter fat was determined. Of the whole number, 19 
gave over half of the weight of milk, 20 over half of the solids, and 21 
over half of the butter fat. The ratio of butter fat to total solids in 
•one herd was found to vary from 0.238 to 0.427, with an average of 0.312, 

Investigations on the varying composition of butter, J. J. L. 
VAN Rijn (Chem. Ztg.,23 (1899), No. 43, pp. 453, 454). —The investiga¬ 
tion relates to the volatile fatty acids of butter. During the months 
of September, October, November, and December weekly samples of 
butter were taken from 24 different places in various parts of Holland. 
In this way about 700 samples of butter were examined. In these 
samples the volatile fatty acids were found to range between 17 and 32, 
being for the larger number of samples between 23 and 26, although 
the figures 20, 21, and 22 were quite frequent. Half of the samples 
showed less than 25 volatile fatty acids and thus were below what is 
usually considered the normal for butter fat. 

About half the butter examined was made from mixed milk of 500 
to 1,000 cows, so that no individual influence could have been exercised. 
Nearly all of the cows had calved between the previous February and 
April. It was found that there was a decrease in the volatile fatty 
acids with advancing lactation up to some time in October, when there 
was an increase; and there was a noticeable connection between the 
increase in volatile fatty acids and the time the cows were taken off of 
fall pasturage and fed in the barn. The author concludes that stall 
feeding has a marked influence on the composition of butter, and that 
this affords a means of preventing the volatile fatty acids of the butter 
from falling so low in the autumn as to be suspected of being adulter¬ 
ated with margarin, under present laws. 

Keeping milk in summer, H. M. Cottrell, F. O. B trims, and 
D. H. Otis (Kansas Sta. Bui . 88, pp. 7, figs. 7). —An account is given of 
a method employed at the station during the summer for keeping milk 
in good condition for 40 to 52 hours without the use of ice and at a very 
small cost. The building used for this purpose was made of old fence 
boards and covered with building paper. The total cost was about 
$5. The milk was cooled immediately after milking to about G0° F. 
by passing over a milk cooler. The cans containing the milk were 
placed in half barrels and surrounded with well water, which was 
changed morning and night. Care was taken to avoid contaminations 
in milking and handling. The results are considered as showing'that 
6£ any farmer in the State can deliver milk in good condition to the 
creamery in the hottest weather, and deliver Sunday’s milk as well as 
that of other days. 77 

Bacteria in cheese, J. Weinzirl (Bui.- ScL Lais. Denison TJniv., 
11 (1899), Art . 7, pp, 149-163). —The author reviews the .work of others 
on this subject and reports some investigations made by himself in 
collaboration with H. L. Bussell ■ of the Wisconsin Station. The 
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examination of 6 experimental clieeses showed ‘-the overwhelming 
preponderance of the class of germs we have designated as the lactic- 
acid bacteria, while the casein digesters are relatively few in number 
and soon disappear from the cheese entirely.” 

To study the distribution of these classes of bacteria in cheese, 811 
samples of cheese procured from 0 of the principal cheese-pro;iuciug 
States were examined. The lactic acid producing germs were found in 
all of the samples, being the most numerous class in three-fourths of 
the samples, (las-producing germs were present in all samples but one 
and were the most numerous class in approximately one-fourth of the 
cheeses. 

“The presence in relatively small numbers or the entire absence of the digesting 
and, neutral classes confirms our conclusion that these play no important function 
in the cheese and are present in it only because they were present in the milk, per¬ 
haps by accident or carelessness in handling the product, but never really llourish 
in the-cheese medium. . . /There can scarcely be any question that [the lactic- 
acid bacteria] are directly beneficial, although playing no important role in chang¬ 
ing the casein into soluble products. . . . They probably furnish much of the flavor 
peculiar to our best cheese . 77 

Investigations on the ripening of Edam cheese, F. W. J. Boek- 
ho TJX and J. J. O. be VRIES (Landbonw. Tijdsekr^ 7 (1899), pp. 63-81;. 
CentM . Billet, v. Par., 2. Abt.,5 (1899), Vo, 9, pp. 304-307 ).— Culture tests 
were made to discover what sort of bacteria were found in the cheese, 
using whey gelatin as culture medium. Both avrobic and aiuerobic 
cultures were made, although it is assumed that cheese contains no free 
oxygen. Edam dheese made with milk colored blue by means of indigo 
sulplmnid of soda was colorless at the end of 2 days, the indigo being 
reduced to white indigo. Sections exposed to the air turned blue again 
on account of the absorption of oxygen by the white indigo, indicating* 
that the cheese was free from oxygen. Like Freudenreich, only lactic- 
acid micro-organisms were found in the cheese, ' Subsequent cultures 
with milk gelatin as medium led to the same results, indicating lactic- 
acid organisms to be the cause of the ripening process. Accordingly, 
cheese was made from milk pasteurized at 70° C. and inoculated with 
lactic-acid bacteria isolated from Edam cheese. This cheese did not 
ripen, .The experiment was repeated with other lactic-acid bacteria like¬ 
wise isolated from Edam cheese, but with no better success. Inocula¬ 
tion of pasteurized milk (70° O.) with a mixture of lactic bacteria was 
likewise mi successful. 

On the theory that the ripening might be due to bacteria which are 
not susceptible to culture, milk pasteurized at 70° C. was inoculated 
with a piece of Edam cheese 14 days old. This, however, did not ripen. 
The theory of Weigmauti that the ripening process is the result of dif¬ 
ferent micro-organisms working ■consecutively, and soon dying, was 
tested with milk pasteurized at 70° G. to which 1 liter of market milk 
was added, with negative result. 

The preceding tests were repeated with milk pasteurized at VP but. 
while there was a more decided ripening, it was not norm ah Milk was 
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then used which was drawn from 4 cows under as nearly aseptic con¬ 
ditions as possible. Separate portions were inoculated with young 
cheese (14 days old), with a lactic-acid ferment isolated from Edam 
cheese, and with ordinary commercial milk. The results were now 
quite different. Cheese'from milk inoculated with young cheese and 
with commercial milk ripened well, but that from the use of lactic 
organisms did not ripen. The three control portions not inoculated gave 
no ripened cheese. 

The authors conclude that: (1) The casein of milk which has been 
heated is so changed that it is not susceptible to ripening processes, 
(2) Although the ripening is due to lactic organisms, not every lactic- 
acid ferment can produce ripening. (3) The theory of Babcock and 
Bussell is incorrect, otherwise the control cheeses should have ripened. 
(4) The theory of YYeigmarm, if correct, must he modified as to the dying 
of the micro-organisms, since the cheese used for inoculating* the milk 
was 14 clays old. 

Dairy cows, G. Henry (Quebec Dept, Jgr. Bui. 1, pp. 63, figs, 4 ).—A popular dis¬ 
cussion oil the feeding and care of dairy cows and the improvement of herds. 

Jersey cattle, their feeding and management (London: Vinton A Co.. 1898, pp. 
57 ).—This is a popular work prepared by the English Jersey Cattle Society. 

Building, remodeling, and ventilating barns, F. H. King- (Wisconsin Dairymen's 
Assoc. Dpt. 18,99, pp, 154-183, figs, 4 ).—A discussion of stables for dairy cows. 

Dairying In Denmark, A. Moxvoisin (Jour. Jgr. Prat,, 1899, II, Xos. 36, pp. 349- 
352; 87, pp. 383 r 391 , figs. 8). 

. Cooperative dairying in Belgium, M. Beau and M. Bocgceret (Jour, Apr. Prat., 

1899, II, Xo. 40, pp. 48X486). 

Milk: Its nature and composition. A handbook on the chemistry and bac¬ 
teriology of milk, butter, and cheese, C. M. Airman (London: A, A C. Blade, 1899, 
2. cd.. pp. AhY-j -ISO). 

Contribution to the study of cow’s milk, A. Van Enge'LEN and P. Wauters 
(Bnl. Jgr. [Brussels'], 15 (1899), Xo. 4 , pp. 298-312 ).— Determinations were made 
of the yield and composition of milk of 9 cows for one year. The results are given 
in tabular form and conclusions drawn. ‘‘‘Food has scarcely any influence on the 
composition of milk. . . . Richness depends primarily on individual aptitude, and 
has no relation to the quantity of uiilk produced.” 

Contributions on the spontaneous curdling of milk, Y. Kozani (Ztschr. Egg. n. 
Infect!onslcra wA*., 31 (1899), p. 337; abs. in Client, Ztg., 23 (1899), Xo. 53, Deport.,p. 193 ).— 
The kind of lactic acid present in spontaneously curdled milk is considered. 

Report on sanitary and bacteriological work for the Department of Agricul¬ 
ture, A. L. Haines (Rpt. Xew York State Dept. Jgr., 5 (1897), I,pp. 528-548, pis. 2 ).— 
The author gives a summary account of his work in the. State in the inspection of 
creameries, cheese factories, milk-shipping stations, dairy apparatus, dairy products, 
and the surroundings and food supplies of dairy animals, and describes a number of 
bacteria found in milk. 

On the presence of tubercle bacilli in the commercial milk and butter in Turin, 
A. Rondelli ( Uiv. Ig. e San. Pnbb., Roma , 9 (1898), No. 24, pp. 873 , S74). —The inves¬ 
tigations were confined to milk. Endoperitoneal inoculations in 40 guinea pigs were 
made with commercial milk from 15 different sources. A number of the animals 
'died suddenly, about 24 to 4.8 hours after the inoculation, with symptoms' of intoxi¬ 
cation from bacterial products or of acute infection by Bacterium coll. Of the 40 
guinea pigs inoculated, only 2 died with generalized tuberculosis. Tin* remainder 
were killed 6 months after the inoculation, and were found, on examination, to be in 
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sound condition. The author concludes that the presence of the tubercle bacillus 
in the commercial milk of Turin is not of frequent occurrence, and that the milk is 
in quite satisfactory condition in this respect. 

The development of the mechanical skimming method and its influence on 
Swedish dairying, K. F. Lttndix (If. Landt. Akad. JSandl., 38 (1899), No. 3, -pp. 
127-153 ). 

AB C in butter making, J. 0. Monrad ( Winnetka, III., 1899,pp. 108, figs. 79). —This 
is a quite elementary treatise designed, as the subtitle states, £i for young creamery 
butter makers, creamery managers, and private dairymen.” 

Tests of a new butter ferment, F. D. Chester (Delaware Sta. Dpt. 1898, pp. 
47-49). —Butter was made from cream ripened with Micrococcus biityri-aromafaeiens 
and compared with creamery butter. As regards both flavor and keeping quality, 
the evidence of experts was slightly in favor of the ferment butter. The advan¬ 
tages in the use of a good butter ferment as compared with the fortuitous ripening 
of cream are noted. 

The trials of cream separators at Maidstone, R. M. Greaves and J. A. Voelcker 
(Jour. Dog. Agr.Soc, England, 3. ser., 10 (1899), pt. 3,pp. 525-545, figs. 6). —Detailed 
results of tests of 6 power and 9 hand separators. 

Seventh annual report of Wisconsin Cheese Makers’ Association, 1899 ( Wis¬ 
consin Cheese Makers 7 Assoc, Dpt. 1899, pp. 210, figs. 39). —Among the papers contained 
in the report are the following: The foreign cheese business in Wisconsin, J. W. Decker j 
Cost of milk and butter production, T. L. Haeeker; Modern improved methods of 
cheese making, D. M. MaePkerson; The construction of curing rooms from a practical 
standpoint, F, H. King. 

Stilton cheese, J. M, Du gd ale (Jour. Dog. Agr. Soc. England, 3 . ser., 10 (1899), pt. 
2, pp. 351-370 , figs. 5). —The author reviews the history of Stilton cheese and describes 
the method of manufacture as observed by him in Leicestershire and elsewhere, and 
points out certain causes of* failure. 

Influence of temperature on the ripening of cheese, E. CasteL (Jour. Agr. and 
Sort., 3 (1899), Nos. 6, pp. 142-144; 7, p. 163). 

How to construct a subeartk duct, J, W. Decker ( Wisconsin Dairymen's Assoc. 
Dpt. 1899, pp. 127-134).— -Notes on the construction, advantages, and cost of subearth 
ducts. 

Dairy products of Canada, J. L. Bittinger ( V. S. Consular Dpts., 1899, No. 224, 
pp. 17-32). —A statistical review of the production of butter and cheese in Canada, 
with a summary of dairy legislation. 

The value of skim milk, W. A. Henry ( Wisconsin Dairymen's Assoc. Dpi. 1899, 
pp. 97-102), —Discusses the value of skim milk for feeding calves and pigs. 


VETERINARY SCIENCE AND PRACTICE. 

The preparation and use of tuberculin, E. A. de Schwexnxtz 
(27. & Dept. Agr. Yearbook 1898, pp. 111-120,pi. 1 ).—The author gives 
a detailed description of the method used in the laboratory of the Bureau 
of Animal Industry in the preparation of tuberculin, and general direc¬ 
tions for its use. 

The culture medium is made in the following manner: One pound of 
meat and 1 liter of water, to which is added 1 per cent of peptone, 0.25 
per cent of salt, and 7 per cent of glycerin. ■ The solution is boiled, fil¬ 
tered, and placed in sterilized flasks. The solution in the flask is then 
inoculated. The tubercle germs introduced must be deposited carefully 
upon the surface, where they are allowed to increase until the surface of 
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the medium is covered. The flasks are then shaken gently, so that all 
but a small patch of the germs fall to the bottom. The remaining germs 
are allowed to multiply until the surface is again covered, and this proc¬ 
ess is repeated until the medium is thoroughly filled with the germs. 
The flask is then sterilized by heating at a temperature of 125° C. The 
contents of the flask are filtered and the filtrate concentrated to about 
one-fiftli of its original value. 

The tuberculin sent out from the laboratory for immediate use is 
diluted to such a degree that 2 ee. of the diluted tuberculin is a proper 
dose for an animal of 1,000 lbs. weight. 

The author gives a general table of directions for guiding State vet¬ 
erinarians and other persons who are using the tuberculin test in the 
taking of the temperatures before and after injection of the tuberculin. 

The question of the diagnostic value of tuberculin is discussed, and 
the author maintains that from general results thus far obtained tuber¬ 
culin is for all practical purposes an infallible test, there having been 
reported but very few cases of doubtful or misleading results from its use. 

Cattle dipping, experimental and practical, V. A. Hobgaard (27. 
8. Dept . Ayr. Yearbook 1898, pp. 453-172, figs. 2 ).—This paper contains 
a detailed account of the experiments which led to the discovery of an 
effective cattle dip for destroying the cattle tick [BoopMlus ho vis). 

The first remedies which, were tried, carbolic acid and corrosive sub¬ 
limate, were not at all satisfactory for the reason that they were too 
strongly irritant upon the skin of cattle and not effective in destroying 
the ticks. 

Cotton-seed oil, the next remedy to be applied, was floated on the 
surface of the water in the dipping vat, the oil forming a layer of about 
2 to 3 in. in depth. It was found that many of the ticks survived this 
treatment and at the same time that the oil had a decided heating 
effect upon the cattle. Paraffin oils of less and less specific gravity 
were used in succession, and finally sulphur was added to the oil, but 
still without perfectly satisfactory results. Some ticks always sur¬ 
vived the treatment, and the cattle suffered to a greater or less extent. 

The dipping solution which proved most satisfactory was a so-called 
dynamo oil of very light specific gravity, free from acid, and contain¬ 
ing less paraffin and more of the volatile substances than the other oils 
which had been used. To this oil sulphur was added, and from a 
series of experiments it was found that all ticks were destroyed by a. 
single dipping. 

The author gives the history of the experiments by means of which 
it was shown that cattle taken from below the quarantine line and 
dipped in the solution just described could be safely transferred imme¬ 
diately after dipping to States north of the quarantine line and allowed 
to mingle freely with cattle which had never bad Texas fever, without 
danger of communicating the disease. During these experiments it 
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was noticed that some eat tie winch appeared free from the disease suf¬ 
fered an acute attack of Texas fever in consequence of dipping. The 
disease is apt to undergo a recrudescence from severe exposure. 

Remarks on anthrax and rabies with special reference to out¬ 
breaks recently investigated, V. A. Moore ( Rpt. New Yorlc State 
Dept. Agr., 5 (1897% J, jop. 549-566, pis. 3).— An outbreak of anthrax, 
during: which several cows died at Elmira, was investigated. The 
origin of the infection was not learned. The preventive treatment 
adopted was the method recommended by Touissaufc, Defibrinated 
blood was drawn from an animal immediately after death, thoroughly 
heated in an autoclave, strained, and filtered. Four cubic centimeters 
of this sterilized blood preparation was injected into each of the well 
animals and into 3 cows which already showed signs of the disease. 
None of the well animals showed any elevation of temperature, and the 
3 sick ones subsequently recovered. This method is considered under 
certain circumstances even superior to that of Pasteur. 

The bacillus of anthrax (Bacillus aniliracis) is described, with various 
biological notes, and is distinguished from the bacillus of symptomatic 
anthrax and from 7k s uhiilis. 

A report is made on an investigation of two outbreaks of rabies, 
during which several clogs, cows, horses, and one man died. Attention 
is called to the importance of careful examination and diagnosis of the 
disease in case of the death of a dog with symptoms of rabies. This is 
necessary in order that proper treatment may be given other animals 
and human beings which may have been bitten by the dog. 

A report concerning the nature of infections swine diseases in 
the State of Hew York, with practical suggestions for their pre¬ 
vention 'and treatment, V. A. Moore (Rpt. New York State Dept 
Agr. 7 5 (1897), J, pp. 567-619, pis. 5 ).—The author gives a historical 
sketch of the early literature of swine diseases in this country, and 
the synonymy of names which are used for the same diseases in 
European countries. 

The symptoms, morbid anatomy, and appearance of the diseased 
organs are described at some length. The usual remedies and pre¬ 
ventive measures, including the serum treatment, are described and 
urged upon the farmers lor use. 

The two diseases swine plague and hog cholera are separately 
described and distinguished one from another. The section of the 
report dealing with serum therapy in swine diseases is practically the 
same as the article by the author which is abstracted in E. S. Ik, 10, 
p. 693. 

Accounts are given of investigations of outbreaks of swine diseases 
in Yew York, one of which was not well determined; the second was 
due to filthiness of the food among some swill-fed hogs, and a few out¬ 
breaks were due to a combination of hog cholera and swine plague. 

Detailed descriptions are added of the morphology, bioehemic prop¬ 
erties, thermal reactions, and pathogenesis of the bacillus of hog cholera 
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and of tie bacillus of swine plague, and for convenience of comparison, 
flie characteristic properties of these two bacteria are arranged in par¬ 
allel columns. 

Nenta, D. Hutcheon (Ayr, Jour. Cape Goad Eope, 14 (1899\ Afo.13, 
pp. 862-873, figs . 3). —Nenta is a disease of goats which lias been called 
by other names, such as cerebro-spiual meningitis and Krimpziekte. 
It lias been attributed to various plants of the earlier Legtnninosoe 
and other families. A number of observers have suspected Lmertia 
annularis as being the cause of the disease. The author made experi¬ 
ments in feeding dogs with portions of the body of goats affected with 
the disease. It was found that dogs, when fed with an extract of the 
stomach contents of the goat, contracted the disease within a few 
hours. The disease could also be transmitted from one goat to another 
in the same manner. ISTo specific germ of the disease was discovered, 
although, it was strongly suspected that such a germ would be found. 
The cause of the disease is believed to be the plant Cotyledon ventr ieosa. 
Various experiments made in feeding goats portions of the plant and 
extracts from the plant were attended with constant and positive 
results. All goats so fed acquired the disease. 

The symptoms of the disease are difficulty in traveling, staggering 
gait, shivering, and difficult breathing. When lying clown, the goats 
throw the head back upon the side of the body. When large quanti¬ 
ties of the plant are eaten a severe tympanitis is apt to follow besides 
the other symptoms. jNg specific antidote for the poison has been 
found and no treatment has been devised which may be considered cura¬ 
tive. The author found, however, that full doses of epsom salts, fol¬ 
lowed by chloral hydrate, repeated 3 or 4 times a day, had good effects 
in the milder cases. On farms where this plant has been exterminated 
the disease has completely disappeared. 

The International Veterinary Congress in Baden-Baden, Peter and Jess (Ber¬ 
lin. Tierih'ztl. Wehnsehr., JS99 , Nos. SB, pp. 383-385; 33, pp. 395-401). —A general 
account of this meeting and of the subjects discussed. 

Aphthous fever, Weber (Bee. Meet FeL, Paris , S. ser., (! (1S99), Xo. 16, pp. 8(93-318 ).— 
A study of the disease and particularly of the milk during the progress of the dis¬ 
ease. 

Aphthous fever, A. Simoes (Arch. Bural, Portugal, 4 (1SD9), Nos. 3, pp. 41-48; 6,pp. 
81-93) .—Contains a description of the disease and recommends disinfection Ivy cor¬ 
rosive sublimate. 

A bacillus resembling anthrax from a suspected case of anthrax, F. D, Ches¬ 
ter (Delaware Sta. Bpt. IS98, pp. 52-55)+— Cultures were made of bacillus from an 
animal which died apparently from anthrax. The bacillus closely resembles that of 
anthrax, but differs from it in its behavior on different culture media, and is there¬ 
fore considered a new species —Bacillus mthracis similis. The bacillus did not pro¬ 
duce any pathological results when injected into mice. 

On the presence of specific agglutinins in bacterial cultures, E.Maxvoz, (Ann. 
Inst. Pasteur, 18 (1899), Xo. S, pp. 639-636).— Specific agglutinating substances 
are supposed by authors generally to be developed by the reactions of the organism. 
These reactions are usually attributed to the influence of some microbe or to a nor¬ 
mal physiological activity of the host organism. The author’s investigations led 
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Mm to believe that it is unnecessary to assume the existence of normal or patholog¬ 
ical secretions in order to explain the agglutinating power of serums. In making 
cultures of anthrax bacillus the author found specific agglutinating substances in 
the cultures themselves and believes this may he true in the case of other bacteria. 

Study of the relationship between agglutinins and lysins in anthrax, O. 
GENGOU (Ann. Inst. 'Pasteur, 13 (1899), Ho. 8, pp. 643-656).— In this paper the author 
discusses the agglutinating power of normal serum and of the serum of immunized 
animals. The agglutinating power is specific and is nob. transmitted to offspring. 
The agglutinins can pass through the walls of blood vessels, hut are not dialyzed 
through a collodion sack when placed in the peritoneal cavity of an immunized 
animal. There is no relationship between the germicidal power of a serum and its 
agglutinating power. The specific agglutinating serum is not more strongly germi¬ 
cide than normal blood. The author believes that there is no direct relationship 
between the agglutinating property of serums and leucocytosis. It was impossible 
to show that any organ of the. body was directly concerned in the production of 
agglutinating substances. 

Tuberculosis and the tubercle bacillus, I. Strauss (La inlerculose et son 
Mettle. Paris : Rueff 4'- Co., lS95,pp. 884, figs. 72). —This work discusses in a thorough 
manner all of the topics connected w r ith the study of tuberculosis, including the 
morphology, culture, and biology of the tubercle bacillus, the tuberculosis of dif¬ 
ferent animals, the methods of contagion, attempts at immunization, tuberculin, 
and a clinical study of its effects. 

Tuberculosis in dairy cattle, and how shall we get rid of it, N. E. Reinhart 
(Jour. Comp. Med. and Vet. Arch., 20 (1899), Ho. 7, pp. 413, 414 ).—Recommends the 
tuberculin test for all dairy herds. 

Tuberculosis problems before the Seventh International Veterinary Con¬ 
gress, G. Regner ( Landtmannen, 10 (1899), No. 36, pp. 579-581). —An account of the 
discussion concerning methods of transmission of tuberculosis, and of means for 
combating it. 

A case of tuberculosis, W. .Somerville and A. Meek ( Veterinarian, 72 (1899), 
No. SCI, pp, 635-637). —Animals suffering from acute tuberculosis may be closely 
associated with other animals without communicating the disease. 

Investigations on the milk of cows which react to the tuberculin test but 
show no clinical symptoms of tuberculosis, Ostertag (ZtseJir. Fleisch u. Milehhyg 
9 ( 1899), No, 12, pp. 221-232). —A large .series of experiments failed to show any 
tubercle bacilli in the milk of such cows. 

Artificial tuberculin, Gorig ( Dent. Tienirztl. Wchnschr,, 7 (1899), No. 37, pp. 825 
826). —Two injecting fluids claimed by Sirot to be good substitutes for tuberculin 
were tried on 12 animals with entirely negative results. 

Vaccination against blackleg, N. Notarnicola ( Giorn. 11. Soc., Accad. Vet. It ah, 
48 (1S9B), No. 29, pp. 679-682). —A description of the technique and an account of 
the effectiveness of the- operation. 

Blackleg vaccine, E. P. Niles ( Virginia Sta. Bui. 90, pp. 67-77 , figs. 2 ).—The bulle¬ 
tin contains directions for the guidance of stockmen in the preparation of vaccine 
from the dried material and for the care and use of the hypodermic syringe, the 
choice of a place for giving the inoculation, the dose, and methods of securing the 
animal to prevent accidents. 

Rinderpest, B. Hutcheon (Agr. Jour. Cape Good Hope, 14 .(1899), No. 12, pp. 773- 
781). —Inoculation with the bile of infected animals is recommended for giving 
immunity, and directions are given for preparing the bile and making the inoculations* 

Texas fever problems—-V, D. E. Salmon (Breeders’ Gaz., 85 (1899), No. 1, pp, 5, 6*).— 
Urges farmers to look forward to the extermination of the cattle tick. ' By keeping, 
all cattle out of infested pastures for about 2 years the pastures are rendered safe 
and. free from ticks. 

: The actinomyces group and the bacteria related to it, E. Levy (Cenihl. BaM. 
m. Par., 1. AM., 26 (1899), No, 1, pp. i-H).—-This paper discusses the morphological 
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relationships of actinomyces and the bacteria which are usually classified with it to 
bacteria which have similar microscopic and physiological characters. Actinomyces 
is considered to be closely related to the bacillus of glanders and tuberculosis. 

Investigations in the control of foot and month disease, Hecker (Berlin. 
Tier (trail, TTchnschr., 1899, Xo. 34, pp. 407-411 ).—This paper contains a discussion of 
the method of contagion and the technique of the preparation of immunizing serum. 
According to the author the healthy skin is not affected by the eontagium. 

Preventive inoculation against foot and mouth disease, F. Loffler (Dent. 
Tienirzil. TTchnschr., 7 ( 1S99 ), Xo. 30, pp. 317-320 ).—The technique of the scrum 
preparation is given. Good results were obtained. Experiments were made to 
determine the duration of the immunity. 

Report on the outbreak of foot and mouth disease which occurred in Sweden 
during 1897 and 1898, J. Lundgren (Meddel. K. Med. Sfyr., 1398, Xo. 31, pp. 
1-24).— In this pamphlet an account is given of the supposed origin of this outbreak 
of the disease, together with detailed directions for disinfecting the stables and the 
clothes of the attendants. 

Contagious abortion in cows, J. Law (Rpt. Xew Tori ; State Dept. Ayr., 3 ( 1897), I, 
pp. 020-636 ).— This paper contains a discussion of the different forms of abortion, such 
as those caused by ergot, smut, etc., and the contagious forms of the United States 
and Europe. The author considers the various means of transmission of the disease, 
and discusses the evidence in favor of the disease being contagions. A scheme of 
prevention and treatment is outlined. 

Serum inoculation, O. Schreiber ( Berlin . Tierarzth TTchnschr1899, Xo. 37, p. 
449 ).—The serum of animals which are immunized against hog cholera was found to 
give immunity against chicken cholera also. 

Acute glanders in the stables of the street railway companies of Utrecht, 
J. Van Zijverden ( Tijdschr. VeeartsenijJc. en TeeteeU, 26 ( 1S99), Xo. 3, pp. 363-372 ).— 
A discussion of outbreaks of glanders with tables showing the temperature records 
of horses which were tested with mullein. 

Report of the glanders, committee appointed by the Board of Agriculture, 
J. A. V. Dollar (Veterinarian, 73 (1899), Xo. 861, pp. 637-669 ).—A discussion of the 
mullein tests and recommendations as to the slaughter of glanderous horses. 

On the use of the silver preparation of Crede as a means for diagnosing 
glanders, A. Baldoni ( Clin. Vet., 22 (1899), Xo. 32, pp. 373-380). —A discussion of the 
method of applying this diagnostic agent, and statement of results obtained. 

Equine distemper, C. McCulloch ( Virginia Sta. BuLS9,pp. 37-63). —This bulletin 
gives a brief account of the disease known as horse distemper, including its history, 
etiology, symptoms, course, pathological anatomy, and treatment. 

Bacteriological investigations on a chicken epizootic of recent occurrence, 
0. Mazza ( Centbl. Ball. n. Par., 1. AM., 26 (1899), Xo. 6, pp. 181-185 ).—By experimental 
cultures and inoculations the author was able to determine that the micro-organism 
which caused this disease differed in several particulars from the bacillus of chicken 
cholera. 

The parasitic diseases of poultry, F. V. Theobald (Offic. Rpt. Xational Poultry 
Conference, Reading, July, 1899. London ; E. Arnold, pp. 28-40). —This article contains 
a general description of the diseases of poultry caused by bird lice, mites, the gape- 
worm, and plant parasites. 

On a recent epizootic of chickens in Lombardy, S. Beleanti and 0. Zenoxi 
(Clin, Vet ,, n (1899), Xo. 34,pp. 397-403). 

The hydrotherapy of domestic animals, Stietenrotii (Berlin. Tierarztl. 
Wehmehr., 1899 , Xo. 17, pp. 205-206). —A general account is given of the value of 
a cold-water treatment for local fever conditions, especially in the case of the 
horse. The various uses of hot and cold water irrigation for digestive disorders are 
discussed as well as the value and effects of hot and cold baths for animals. 

Deadly nightshade, or belladonna, G. C. Kesler (Jour. Comp. Med. and Vet. 
Arch., 20 (1899), No. 8, pp. 491 , 492). —Gives symptoms and treatment in case of 
poisoning of sheep by this plant. 
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The antiseptic power of iodoform, A. Fonseca (Compt. Mend. Soe. Biol. Paris, 
11. ser. } 1 ( 1S99), Xo. 23, pp. 390, 591 ).—Records the germicide power of iodoform as 
shown in experiments with a number of bacteria. 

Chinosol as a disinfectant, E. Tuekin (Arch. Vet, XauJc, St, Petersburg, 29 (1899). 
Xo. 5, pp. 265-281). —The article contains a discussion of the physical characters of 
chinosol, its toxic activity, checking influence of chinosol upon the growth of bac¬ 
teria, its disinfectant and germicidal character, its clinical application, and a record 
of a large number of experiments in which different bacteria were exposed to its 
action. 

Protargol, H. Giesecke ( Berlin. Tierdrztl. Wchnschr., 1S99, Xo. 26, pp. 311, 312). — 
A silver preparation which it is claimed contains silver in organic union with a pro¬ 
tein molecule. In 0.25 per cent to 2 per cent solutions it is useful for treating 
conjunctivitis and fistula. 

Russian waters (blister fluid), Voigt ( Berlin. Tier drAl. Wchnschr., 1899, Xo. 26, 
pp. 312-314). —A new skin irritant useful in treatment of contusions, (edematous 
swellings, and blood extravasations. 

Contributions to the toxicology of ricin, F. Muller (Arch, Exper. Path, u. Phar- 
makol,, 42 (1899), Xo. 2-4, pp. 302-322). —The poisonous principle of ricin is said not 
to be affected by the action of the digestive juices, and is therefore not considered a 
nitrogenous substance. The action which ricin has of causing red blood corpuscles 
to fuse together is destroyed if the ricin is acted upon by the digestive juices. Its 
poisonous action is therefore not directly upon the red corpuscles. 


STATISTICS—MISCELLANEOUS. 

Tenth Annual Report of Delaware Station, 1898 (Delaware Sta, Mpt. lS9S,pp. 
268).- —Financial statement for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1898; organization list 
of the station; a brief review of station work by the director; and reports of the 
mycologist, chemist, horticulturist, entomologist, and meteorologist, containing 
articles noted elsewhere. The report also includes reprints of Bulletins 38,39,41, 
and 43 of the station on the following subjects: Some principles in Delaware apple 
culture (E. S. E., 10, p. 354); sorghum, its development as a commercial source of 
sugar (E. S. R., 10, p.345); the European and Japanese chestnuts in the eastern 
United States (E. S. R., 10, p. 962); veterinary studies; State and municipal milk 
legislation: the use of basic slag as a fertilizer in hay farming (E. S. R., 11, pp. 
141,185, 189). 

Annual Report of Pennsylvania Station, 1897-98 ( Pennsylvania Sta. Itpi, 1897- 
98, pp. 346) •—The report covers the 18 months ended June 30, 1898, and contains 
the organization list of the station; financial statements for the fiscal years ended 
June 30, 1897 and 1898; a report of the director reviewing the work of the station 
in soils and fertilizers, horticulture, and stock feeding and dairy husbandry; a gen¬ 
eral discussion on the computation of rations for farm animals reprinted from the 
Annual Report of the Station for 1896 (E. S. R., 9, p. 873); several articles noted 
elsewhere; exchanges, and a subject list of station publications. Reprints are also 
included of Bulletins 39-43 of the station on the following subjects: Variety tests 
of wheat, oats, and potatoes (E, S. R., 10, p. 41); the sugar beet in Pennsylvania 
(E. S. R., 10, p.40); the comparative value of buckwheat middlings, dried brewers’ 
grains, and Cerealine for milk and butter production (E. S. R., 10, p. 589); the 
maintenance ration of cattle (E. S. R., 10, p. 1079), and apples in Pennsylvania (E. S, 
R., 10, p. 1042). 

Ninth Annual Report of Utah Station, 1898 ( Utah Sta. Mpt. 1898, pp. XLII). — 
This contains a report of the director on the work, publications, staff, and 
equipment of the station; reports of the different departments, parts of which are 
noted elsewhere: a financial statement for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1898; a 
list of periodicals received, and a subject list of the bulletins issued by the station. 
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An Index to the annual report and bulletins issued during the year accompanies the 
report. 

Yearbook of the Department of Agriculture, 1898 ( V. S. Dept. Jgr. Yearbook 
189S,pp. 70S, pis. 41, jigs. 136 ).—This consists of a general report by the Secretary on 
the operations of the Department during the year; 36 miscellaneous articles noted 
elsewhere; and a summary of useful information published in the form of an 
appendix. In addition to the usual statistical matter the appendix of the present 
Yearbook contains a more extended agricultural directory and an account of Cuba 
and the Philippine Islands. 

Report of the State experiment station at G-embloux for 1898, A. Petermann 
(Bui. Agr. [Brussels ], 15 (1899), No. 4, pp. 221-237 ).—A report on the work of the 
station with a summary of the results obtained. 

Farming in Worth Carolina, W. F. Massey (North Carolina Sia. Bui. 162, pp, 
227-237 ).—This is a popular bulletin designed to give suggestions as to the more 
profitable uses of the soil and crops of the State, and includes a discussion of the 
use of commercial fertilizers, home-mixing of fertilizers, care of home-made manures, 
Piedmont red clay and its improvement, the treatment of the sandy lands of the 
coast region, culture of cotton and corn, the eowpea and its value in the acquisition 
of nitrogen, curing the eowpea for hay, the importance of stock feeding, the capacity 
of the black-pea soils of eastern North Carolina for stock feeding, making and care 
of pastures, hog raising, curing liams and bacon, trucking as an adjunct to general 
farming, and other topics. 

Agricultural experiments in Alaska, C. C. Georgeson ( Id. S. Dept. Agr. Year¬ 
book 1S98, pp. 515-524, pis. 2, map T ).—This is a popular account of experimental 
work in Alaska reported in greater detail in Office of Experiment Stations Bulletin 
62 (E. S. E., 11, p. 42). 

The Hawaiian Islands, AY. Maxwell ( U . S. Dept. Agr.Yearbook 1898, pp. 563-582). —■ 
The agricultural conditions and possibilities of the islands are discussed under the 
following headings: Area and population, climatic conditions, soils, products, new 
cultures and industries, forests, ranches, dairying, and labor conditions. 

Agriculture in Puerto Rico, R. Stone ( U. S. Dept. Jgr. Yearbook 1898,pp. 505-514, 
map 1 ).—A popular description of the conditions and methods of agriculture in the 
island, 

Puerto Rico, its conditions and possibilities, W. Dinwiddie (New York: Har¬ 
per Bros., 1899, pp. 293, ill.). 

Notes on the plant products of the Philippine Islands, F. H. Hitchcock ( C. S. 
Dept. Agr., Division of Botany Giro. 17, pp. 8 ).—In order to supply a demand for popu¬ 
lar information relative to the plant products of the Philippines, the author has 
translated a consular report by M. de Berard published in Bui. Consulaire Francois, 
32 (1891), pt. 6, The data relating to exports are drawn from U. S. Dept. Agr., Sec¬ 
tion of Foreign Markets Bulletin 14. 

The public domain of the United States, M. West ( U. S. Dept. Agr. Yearbook 
1898,pp. 825-354 ).—The public domain of tbe United States is described by States 
and Territories and a summary given of the various acts of Congress under which 
vacant public lands are open to settlement. Exclusive of Alaska and the new island 
possessions, the total area of vacant Government lands is placed at 573,995,000 acres, 
and of Government reservations at 145,122,000 acres. Estimates are given on the 
area of public lands reclaimable by irrigation. Tables show the areas of vacant, 
reserved, and appropriated lands and the classification of lands reserved from settle¬ 
ment in each State. 

Notes on some English farms and farmers, G. W. Hill ( U. S. Dept. Agr. Year¬ 
book 1898, pp. 583-589).— A brief description of general farm conditions in the counties 
of Leicester and Rutland, England, and of a number of individual farms in the same 
counties. 

L’Annagnac; its soils, vineyards, brandies, and lands, F. Berthault (Ann. 
Jgr on., 25 (1899), No. 9,pp. 421-447).—D ata on the agricultural conditions of this 
region axe reported and discussed. 
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Press Bulletins Mos. 1 to 34 (Kansas Sta . Bid. 86,pp. 62).— This is made up of 
reprints of weekly press bullet! ns issued by the station from August 2,1898, to April 
7 ? 1899. Tbe articles are based largely on tbe results of experiments at tbe station. 
Following are tbe subjects treated: Wheat experiments, keeping milk in hot 
weather, the fringed-wing apple-bud moth, soil moisture and soil stirring, blackleg, 
tbe sand plum, Kafir corn for fattening pigs, some reasons why fruit does not set, 
the peach twig-borer, fall preparation tor alfalfa seeding, celery, tbe balanced ration, 
seed breeding, the fruit-tree bark-beetle, Kansas sugar beets for 1898, actinomycosis, 
hardy ornamental shrubs, notes on weeds, tbe potato-stalk weevil, possibilities in 
corn improvement, winter protection of peach buds, grazing grasses of western 
Kansas, tbe spring eankerworm, a new crop for Kansas farmers, alfalfa hay for fat¬ 
tening hogs, Tania jim briata (fringed tapeworm), sugar-beet experiments for 1899, 
treatment of winter-injured trees, milking scrub cows, lice on animals, potato scab, 
get ready for the drought. 

Agricultural articles in the Russian press during 1898 and 1899. I, The 
present condition of agriculture, S. Kizenkov (Sehk. Kkoz. i Lyesov193 (1899), 
Ju ne, pp. 663-708). 

Outline of instruction given at tbe agricultural institute at G-embloux (Bid. 
Ayr. [Brussels], 16 (1899), Xo. 4,pp. 164-171). 

Some types of American agricultural colleges, A. C. True ( U. 8. Dept. Ayr . 
Yearbook 1898, pp. 68-80 , pi s. 7). —The institutions in the United States in which 
agricultural instruction of college grade is provided are divided into 3 classes: (1) 
Colleges having only courses in agriculture,* (2) colleges having courses in agricul¬ 
ture along with those in a variety of subjects, including especially mechanic arts; 
and (3) colleges (or schools or departments) of agriculture forming a part of univer¬ 
sities. The chief characteristics of the different classes are brought out by descrip¬ 
tions of a number of institutions. The Massachusetts Agricultural College is 
described as the only exclusively agricultural college in the United States. The 
Michigan State Agricultural College, Mississippi Agricultural and Mechanical Col¬ 
lege, Kansas State Agricultural College, Iowa State College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts, Pennsylvania State College, and the Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
are taken as types of the agricultural and mechanical colleges. Of the State uni¬ 
versities having courses in agriculture Cornell University, Ohio State University, 
University of Wisconsin, and the University of California serve as typical institu¬ 
tions. Some features of student life in the colleges and State universities are noted. 

Construction of good country roads, M. 0. Elpridge ( U. 8. Dept. Ayr. Yearbook 
'1898, pp. 317-824, ids. 2). —The general principles of road construction and mainte¬ 
nance are discussed, the following topics being treated: Location, grades, drainage, 
surfacing, earth roads, gravel roads, stone roads, macadam and tel ford roads, and 
road maintenance. 

Steel-track wagon roads, M. Dodge ( C. 8. Dept. Ayr . Yearbook 1S9S, pp. 291-290, 
pis. 3,fiy. 1). —The merits of this kind of road are discussed, directions for construc¬ 
tion are given, and tests of the road at the Trans-Mississippi Exposition at Omaha are 
reported. 



NOTES. 


Alabama College Station. —E. TV. Clark and Moses Craig have been appointed 
assistants in agriculture and horticulture, respectively. 

Nebraska Station. —The terms of office of Thomas Rawlings and Charles 'Wes¬ 
ton as regents of the university have expired. Their successors, chosen at the Novem¬ 
ber election, are Edson C. Rich, 1537 Park avenue. Omaha, and John L. Teeters. 139 
North Ninth street, Lincoln. Vergil C. Barber, assistant animal pathologist of the 
station, lias resigned to accept a position with a business firm of Chicago. 

New Mexico Station. —The programme of work for the coming year consists more 
largely than ever before of work upon the various problems connected with the use 
of water in New Mexico agriculture. At a recent meeting of the board, the director 
of the station was authorized to take up the matter of adding an irrigation engineer 
to the station staff. T. D. A. Cockerell has been invited by the director of the Ari¬ 
zona Station to spend a month in Arizona working up certain insect problems in the 
southern part of that Territory. A farmers’ institute has been held in the San Juan 
Valley, in the northwestern part of the Territory, under the management of C. E. 
Mead, superintendent of the substation at Aztec. This substation and the two others 
in the Territory now receive a special appropriation of $1,000 each per annum from 
the Territorial funds. 

Ohio Station.— Chas. W. Mally, assistant entomologist, has been appointed assist¬ 
ant to the government entomologist of Cape Colony, South Africa, and Wilmoii 
Newell, assistant entomologist at the Iowa Experiment Station, has been 'appointed 
in his place. 

Tennessee Station. —Weston M. Fulton, United States weather observer at 
Knoxville, has recently been appointed meteorologist to the station. The station 
staff is cooperating with the State bureau of agriculture in holding farmers' insti¬ 
tutes over the State.' Much enthusiasm is manifested in the work of the station. 

Texas College and Station —The title of the horticultural department in the 
college and station has been changed to that of horticulture and mycology. Assist¬ 
ant H. Ness has been made professor of botany, and A. M. Ferguson has been elected 
assistant in the department of horticulture and mycology. The foundation for the 
new agricultural and horticultural building has been laid. The building will be 
two stories, 72 by 172 ft., with a meteorological observatory 60 ft. above ground. 
Provision is made for the teaching and investigation of the agricultural and horti¬ 
cultural departments of the college and station, and the general offices of the station 
will also he located in this building. 

Wyoming University and Station. —At the semiannual meeting of the board 
of trustees of the university, held December 4, plans were adopted for a new science 
hall, which will he erected the coming season- The building will cost $35,000 and 
be so.constructed that wings can be added as more money is available. The part to 
be built next season will accommodate the museum and the biological and chemical 
departments. This will provide much needed room for the station laboratories and 
relieve the present crowded condition in the main university building.. 

Alaska Stations.— Prof. C. C. Georgeson, in charge of the Alaska experiment 
stations, has returned to Washington to present his report of the past season’s oper¬ 
ations, and for consultation as to plans for future work. The first year has been 
quite largely occupied in the preliminary work of clearing land, erecting buildings, 
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and getting some cooperative work started in different places. Several acres of land 
have been cleared on the reservations at Sitka and at Kenai. A two-story frame build¬ 
ing to serve as headquarters for all-the stations has been erected and partially com¬ 
pleted at Sitka, and log barns, implement sheds, and silos for preserving the native 
grass have been built at both Sitka and Kenai, Further experiments in growing 
grains and vegetables have been mad© at Sitka, Kenai, and Kadiak. The results of 
these experiments were even, more encouraging than those of the preceding year. 
Some half dozen varieties of spring wheat, a dozen varieties'each of barley and 
oats, and also flax and Siberian buckwheat all matured at Sitka. At the Kenai 
station the experiments were equally successful, although carried out on a smaller 
scale. There was no old ground available at that place; a piece had therefore to be 
cleared and broken before any seeding conld be done, hut, in spite of late seeding, 
Mr. XL P. Nielsen, who was in charge of the work there, succeeded in maturing sam¬ 
ples of wheat, barley, oats, buckwheat, and flax. At both places most of the hardy 
vegetables were also grown successfully. Some heads of cauliflower grown at 
Kenai measured more than 12 in. across, and ruta-bagas attained a weight of 10 lbs. 
It is planned to make some reservations of land in the interior the coming summer, 
and to institute similar tests there. At the coast stations several lines of experi¬ 
ments will be inaugurated. Chief among them will he the problems incident to the 
bringing of raw land into condition for culture in that region, also the selection and 
development of varieties of cereals suited to Alaska conditions. 

Miscellaneous.— Dr. M. Hollrung, director of the experiment station for plant 
protection at Halle, Germany, has begun the publication of a yearly review of the 
literature relating to plant diseases and their prevention. He is desirous of obtain¬ 
ing all publications relating to the subject. Reprints, excerpts, etc., may be sent 
to him at Halle a. S., Germany. The first volume of this annual, which reviews 
the literature of 1898, contains 184 pages and gives quite full abstracts of much of 
the literature which appeared during the year. A brief review of the legislation 
and decrees of various countries to prevent the introduction and spread of various 
insect and fungus pests is given. The distribution of some diseases and injurious 
insects is noted, and publications relating to a number of insects, fungi, weeds, etc., 
are reviewed without reference to host plants. The principal part of the work is 
taken up with reviews of literature relating to various fungus diseases and destruc¬ 
tive insects, together with suggested means for their suppression. The principal 
groupings are; Injuries to cereals, fodder grasses, root crops, garden crops, large 
and small fruits, grapes, and forest trees. The means described for protection 
are classed as natural and artificial, the latter being divided into mechanical and 
chemical methods. An index of literature completes the volume. 

According to the Bulletin of Miscellaneous Information of the Botanical Depart¬ 
ment'of Trinidad, for October, 1899, the government has decided to establish a course 
'of elementary agriculture in the rural schools. In order to prepare the necessary 
teachers, it was decided to institute a three weeks’ course, the time to he..equally 
■divided between the experiment station at St. Clair and the government laboratory. 
This course was held during August and was remarkably successful. Twenty teach¬ 
ers attended classes, seventeen of whom reported for examination. The course was 
conducted by .Director Hart, assisted by Mr. William Leslie, and consisted of lec¬ 
tures, and practical demonstrations of the chief points of agricultural theory and 
practice. 

Dr, L. Hiltner, formerly connected with the experiment station at Tharand, Saxony, 
entered, upon his duties in the bacteriological laboratory of the Imperial Health 
• Department, at Berlin, on November 1, 1899. 

".DivJ. M., Jause, formerly of Ruitenzorg, has been called to the chair of botany in' 
the University of Leyden. 

O . 
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For nearly a century some form of apparatus for measuring and 
analyzing* the products of respiration has been recognized as desirable 
in studying the fundamental laws of nutrition, and for the past 40' or 
50 years it has been regarded as of prime importance. From the 
imperfect and crude forms of apparatus at first devised for this pur¬ 
pose the respiration apparatus has been developed until it may be said 
to be an instrument of precision, complicated in its construction, but 
so perfect and reliable in the performance of its work as to make its 
measurement and determination of the respiratory .-products com¬ 
parable in accuracy with those ordinarily made in laboratory analysis. 

In the course of its development this apparatus has passed through 
various .stages, which it may be of interest to trace briefly. It is not 
known definitely who first conceived and constructed a respiration 
apparatus, but Lavoisier, who first, explained the nature of respiration, 
used simple forms of apparatus for measuring and determining the 
respiratory products and the heat given off by the body in short- 
intervals. His results were published in 1789. 

In 1809 Allen and Pepys constructed a simple form of the ventilated- 
chamber apparatus, for experiments with guinea pigs, in which fresh 
air was constantly supplied. This consisted of a bell jar through 
which air was drawn with an aspirator, the carbon dioxid and water 
being determined in the outgoing air. A similar apparatus was 
employed by Boussingault in his experiments, published in IBM. The 
first apparatus of this type for experiments on human subjects was 
that used by Scharling (1843). The air current was very slow, how¬ 
ever, and on account of the accumulation of carbon dioxid in the 
chamber experiments could not be continued for more than an hour. 

An apparatus of a different type was employed by Eegnault and 
Reiset, who published the results of a large number of experiments 
with small animals in 1849. In their apparatus, which has sometimes 
been called a closed-circuit apparatus, the same air was passed through 
the respiration chamber again and again,; the carbon dioxid being 
absorbed and an equal volume of pure oxygen added to the air. Subse¬ 
quently (about 1863) they enlarged their apparatus so as to make it 
applicable to experiments with swine, sheep, and calves. 
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Tlie venfcilated-chamber apparatus received its greatest development 
at the hands of Pettenkofer, who constructed a large apparatus for 
experiments on man. This apparatus was described in 1862. Petten¬ 
kofer, instead of passing the whole air current through the absorption 
apparatus, extracted aliquot samples for analysis. This enabled him 
to use a ventilating current of sufficient volume to maintain an atmos¬ 
phere of normal composition in the respiration, chamber. The substi¬ 
tution of baryta water for caustic potash as absorbing agent enabled 
him to obtain much more accurate estimations of carbon dioxid than 
any of his predecessors. 

The Pettenkofer apparatus was adapted to experiments with large 
animals and used by a number of German investigators, notably Hem 
neberg and Stohmann, Qrouven, and Kuhn. It was adapted to experi¬ 
ments with dogs and other small animals by Yoit. Considerably later 
Tigerstedt constructed a very large respiration apparatus of this type, 
in which, in addition to the carbon dioxid, he attempted to determine 
the moisture of the air by means of hydrometer, psychrometer, and 
dew-point apparatus. The error in the measurement of water was 
about 7 per cent. 

The ratio between the oxygen consumed and the carbon dioxid 
excreted (respiratory quotient), which has been found to be a delicate 
index of the changes going on in the body, has been arrived at with 
another form of respiration apparatus, in which the respiration chamber 
is practically eliminated. In place of the latter a sort of mask is worn 
in experiments with man, the mask being provided with.valves and con¬ 
nected with suitable devices for measuring and analyzing the incoming 
and outgoing air. In experiments with animals a tube is often inserted 
in the trachea, through which the subject must breathe, and this tube 
is connected with a device for measuring and analyzing the inspired and 
respired air. Zuntz lias used apparatus of this form quite extensively 
in experiments with both man and animals. In his apparatus for the 
investigation of human respiration the analytical apparatus is attached 
to the shoulders of the subject and carried about by him, so that experi¬ 
ments can be made under a great variety of conditions. 

None of the forms of apparatus mentioned above take account of the 
heat given off from the body of the subject, but this has been found 
an important factor in studying the economy of food in the body. A 
number of different forms of calorimeters for use with small and large 
animals and with man have been devised from time to time. The ear¬ 
liest was probably that of Crawford (1779), followed later by those of 
Despretz and Dulong. All three of these were water calorimeters, the 
chamber being surrounded by a water jacket of known volume, which 
absorbed the heat radiated by the animal’s body. Other forms were 
devised of the so-called emission type, of which the air calorimeter is 
a variety; the vaporization calorimeter, in which such liquids as alde¬ 
hyde and ether were used and the amount volatilized measured; and 
the form in which the heat given off* was measured by the amount of 
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Ice melted. An elaborate water calorimeter, suitable for experiments 
with animals, was devised by Pashutin, of St. Petersburg, and this 
was adapted to experiments with man by Likhachev. Both calorim¬ 
eters were so arranged that the respiratory quotient of the subject 
could be studied for short periods—and, in fact, most of the calori¬ 
metric experiments on animals have been accompanied by respiration 
experiments of some sort These were sometimes made separately, were 
often quite crude, and frequently covered only short periods, so that 
the total respiratory products were not determined. In most cases the 
object, primarily, was the study of the heat rather than the respiratory 
products. 

An instrument which combined the respiration apparatus and the 
calorimeter—that is, a respiration calorimeter—was devised by Eubner 
about 1890. It permitted the determination of the respiratory products 
and the heat simultaneously in the same chamber, and was suitable for 
experiments with small animals. The respiration apparatus was of the 
Pettenkofer and Yoit type. The calorimeter was composed of jackets 
of air and of water surrounding the respiration chamber, the heat given 
off being measured by the expansion of the air in this jacket (as in an 
air thermometer) and by the rise in temperature of the water jacket. 

In 1893 Rosenthal described a respiration calorimeter, also for small 
animals, in which the principle of the Begnault and Reiset respiration 
apparatus was employed. 

The highest development in this direction which lias yet been reached 
is the respiration calorimeter elaborated by Professors Atwater and 
Rosa in this country, which is adapted to experiments with man. This 
is a modification of the Pettenkofer respiration apparatus, with original 
devices for the accurate determination of the water and the heat elimi¬ 
nated by the subject. The measurement of water is facilitated by 
passing the air through a freezing mixture as it enters and leaves the 
respiration chamber, which freezes the most of the water out of it. 
This water is collected in copper cylinders, which can be removed and 
weighed, and the residual moisture in the air,current is absorbed in 
tubes of -sulphuric acid. 

The respiration chamber, which is likewise the calorimeter chamber, 
is provided with double metal walls, surrounded by a wooden jacket 
with air spaces. Advantage is taken of the fact that if the two metal 
walls are kept at the same temperature there will be no radiation of 
heat through the walls, and there is a delicate arrangement for main¬ 
taining this condition. The current of air is kept at the same temper¬ 
ature as it enters and leaves the respiration chamber. All the heat 
generated in the chamber is taken up in so-called absorbers by a current 
of cold water passing through them. 

Many of the mechanical devices which contribute materially to the 
success of the apparatus are due to the ingenuity of the mechanician, 
Mr. O. S. Blakeslee. This is true of the meter pump—a marked improve¬ 
ment over the aspirators formerly used—which performs the threefold 
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office of drawing the air current through the respiration chamber, meas¬ 
uring and recording its amount automatically, and delivering an aliquot 
portion for analysis. 

Considered as an instrument of precision, this respiration calorimeter 
is very satisfactory. It is possible to measure with it the large amounts 
of water and carbon dioxid given off by a subject during long periods 
as accurately as these factors are ordinarily determined in the labora¬ 
tory analysis of organic compounds. The measurement of heat is 
equally accurate, showing 09 per cent or more of the theoretical amount 

The Atwater-Rosa apparatus is to be adapted to use with animals, 
which will necessitate some devices for supplying food and collecting 
the urine and feces. The first step in this direction has been taken by 
the Pennsylvania Experiment Station in cooperation with the Bureau 
of Animal Industry of this Department, An apparatus suitable for 
experiments with cattle is being constructed, under the direction of 
Prof, H, P. Armsby, which will involve some minor modifications of the 
Atwater-Eosa apparatus. 

It is interesting to note also that funds for the construction of respi¬ 
ration calorimeters of the Atwater-Rosa type have recently been appro¬ 
priated by the Prussian and the Austro-Hungarian governments. 
Both will be adapted to experiments with cattle or other large animals. 
The Prussian Government has appropriated $6,000 for such an appara¬ 
tus, to be built under the direction of Prof. Oscar Hagemann at the 
Physiological Institute of Poppelsdorf, near Bonn. The apparatus 
provided for by the Austro-Hungarian Government will be located in 
the new Physiological Institute at Budapest, under the direction of 
Professor Tangh Both of these gentlemen are planning to come to 
this country soon for the purpose of studying the apparatus and its 
operation, and will have parts of the apparatus made here. 

Naturally, an apparatus so expensive in construction and operation 
can he maintained ‘by only a few of our experiment stations. It is a 
matter for congratulation that the apparatus has been brought up to so 
high a state of perfection, and that its use is not to be confined to 
experiments with man. Already it' has been employed to demonstrate 
experimentally the application of the law of conservation of energy in 
the body. It is adapted to the study of a wide range of problems con¬ 
nected with the principles of .nutrition, in a much more thorough and 
Conclusive manner than has hitherto been possible. In experiments 
with animals, for example, such problems as the comparative value of 
different foods and rations for maintenance and the production of 
energy, the value of different rations for the production of body fat and 
milk fat, and the possibility of inducing gains in nitrogenous tissue in 
the body by any system of feeding may be investigated. .Further, it 
will, it is believed, be possible to measure the amount of energy required 
to chew and digest different kinds of foods, and thus to learn their real 
nutritive values. 
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Proceedings of the twelfth and. thirteenth conventions of the 
Association of Agricultural Experiment Stations in the German 
Empire (La-mhv. Yers. St at., 52 (189 9), Mb. 1-2. ])p. 1-186, ph, 8 ).—The 
twelfth convention was held at Minister September 17, 1898, the thir¬ 
teenth ; extra j at Berlin October 30, 1898. The subjects considered 
included the determination of the citrate solubility of phosphoric acid 
in Thomas slag*, the sifting of Thomas slag for analysis, the various 
forms of phosphoric add in soils and their determination, the permis¬ 
sible amount of perchlorate in nitrate of soda, the determination of the 
“freshness” of feeding stuffs, the valuation of molasses feed, means of 
encouraging more accurate cooperative experiments with fertilizers, the 
participation of the German stations in the international exposition at 
Paris in 1900, and miscellaneous topics. 

The direct precipitation method of determining citrate-soluble phos¬ 
phoric acid in Thomas slag (E. S. B. ? 9, p. 1022) was adopted as official. 
The recommendation of the section on fertilizers, that ground Thomas 
slag be sifted through a 2 mm. mesh sieve and the fine meal analyzed, 
the results being calculated to the original meal, was accepted. 

Numerous comparative tests of P. Wagners new method for deter¬ 
mining assimilable phosphoric acid in slag (treatment with 2 per cent 
instead of 1.4 per cent citric acid) were reported. There was very 
satisfactory agreement between the results of different analysts, the 
average being slightly higher than that obtained by the old method. 
Wagner claims, on the basis of pot experiments, that the new method 
gives results more nearly identical with actual availability to plants 
than the old method. The method was adopted, to go into effect 
November 1, 1898, 

A paper containing a general discussion of the forms of phosphoric 
acid in the soil and their determination was read by O. Emmerling, 
and the subject was discussed by others. 

The association adopted the proposition to determine perchlorates 
and chlorates together in nitrate of soda, using the Gilbert oven and 
omitting the use of manganese peroxid. M. Maercker called attention 
to the fact that U per cent of perchlorate may prove injurious in case of 
rye, and suggested further study of the allowable amount of perchlorate 
in nitrate. 
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The question of the determination of the “freshness” of feeding 
stuffs was presented by 0. Em merlin g and discussed by others. The 
matter was referred back for further study. The same action was 
taken regarding the question of valuation of molasses feed. It was 
agreed that in stating the analysis of molasses feeds the total nitrogen 
multiplied by 6.25 should be designated u nitrogenous matter derived 
from molasses and similar food materials/' 

Certain minor changes and corrections were made in the rules for 
seed testing. 

The discussion of means of securing more accurate cooperative experi¬ 
ments with fertilizers was led by T. Pfeiffer, who recommended a sys¬ 
tem of prizes. Xo action was taken on this proposition. 

The utilization of the space granted the association at the Paris Exhi¬ 
bition was discussed and 10 groups of exhibits were decided upon as 
follows: (X) Animal physiology (Mockern and Poppelsdorf stations), 
(2) dairying (Kiel, Kleinhof-Tapiau, Hameln), (3) fermentation indus¬ 
tries and starch manufacture (Berlin), (4) soil investigations (Rostock, 
Kiel), (5) moor culture (Bremen), (6) fertilizer control (Halle, Bonn, 
Munster), (7) feeding stuffs control (Bonn, Kiel), (8) seed control 
(Tharand, Hamburg), (9) plant protection (Halle), and (10) vegetation 
experiments (Bernburg). 

Various tests for calcareous fertilizing materials proposed by B. 
Tacke were accepted by the association. 

It was agreed to determine ammonia in fertilizers guaranteed to con¬ 
tain nitrogen in this form by distilling an aliquot of a solution obtained 
by shaking 20 gin. of the substance in 1 liter of water with magnesia. 

J. Konig presented a report on the conditions and needs of the sta¬ 
tions, in which he asserted that the work of the German stations suffers 
from an excessive amount of control work, from lack of efficient assist¬ 
ants and of cooperation of the various agencies having the same or 
similar aims, and from the practice of publishing the results of inves¬ 
tigations only in annual reports, thus causing much delay in the pub¬ 
lication of important investigations. 

A new apparatus for preparing ash of plants for analysis, G. M. 
Tucker (Ber. Bent. Chem. Gesell 32 (1899), Vo. 14, pp. 2583-2585, figs. 
2; abs. in Chem . Ztg.,23(1899 ), Vo. 92, Repert^p. 329, fig, 1 ).—This appa¬ 
ratus is similar in principle to that of Shuttleworth (B. S. R., 11, p. 304), 
but air is drawn instead of forced through the apparatus, the gases 
evolved being passed through a wash bottle to prevent loss. The 
apparatus is of platinum, and rather simpler in construction than 
Shuttle worths. It is small at the bottom, with sloping sides, and has 
a tight-fitting cover with two openings, the air tube in the center 
extending to the bottom and carrying the stirrer, and the outlet at one 
side carrying a platinum tube. The outlet has a trap to prevent parti¬ 
cles being carried over mechanically. The platinum tube connects by 
a glass tube with a wash bottle, an aspirator being connected with the' 
other opening of the bottle. 
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The crucible is first heated in a conical sand bath and later over the 
naked flame, being placed in a ring cut from asbestos for the latter 
heating. 

Determination of the total phosphoric acid in Thomas slag, 0, 
Aschman ( Chem . Ztg.y 23 (1899), 3To. 41, pp. 435 , 436). —In the method 
proposed 5 gon of the slag is placed in a 500 ee. flask, which is filled to 
the mark with intro-sulphuric acid (420 gin. of pure nitric acid, 1.2 sp. 
gr.. and 50 gin. of concentrated sulphuric acid in 10 liters of water). 
The flask is rotated for i hour in an apparatus making 40 to 45 revolu- 
tions per minute. The solution is filtered and allowed to stand 12 
hours, or overnight, thus getting rid of the greater part of the calcium, 
sulphate. To 50 ee. of the solution 10 ec. of citric acid solution (500 
gin. of citric acid per liter of water) is added. The solution is then 
made slightly alkaline with ammonia, and 50 ec. of wafer added. 
When the solution has cooled and become perfectly clear the phospho¬ 
ric acid is precipitated with 20 cc. of magnesia mixture (Wagner’s), 
stirring for J hour. The precipitation is considered complete at the 
end of from 1 to 2 hours. Longer standing does no harm. 

Estimation of the lime, potash, and phosphoric acid in Hawaiian 
soils probably available for the immediate crop, W. 'Maxwell 
(Jour. Amer. Chem . Soc21 (1899), JS r o. 5, pp. 415-417 ).—In investiga¬ 
tions on Hawaiian soils (E. S. B., 10, p.527) it was found that “aspartic 
acid dissolves phosphoric acid, lime, potash, and other bases (iron and 
alumina) out of the soil in almost the exact proportions that these 
elements have been found in the : waters of discharge,’ and in which 
they are- being removed by ‘cropping. 7 ” The method of procedure 
recommended is as follows: 

“ Two hundred grams of whole soil (not tine earth), air-dried, is put into a glass- 
stoppered Winchester quart bottle; to this soil is added 1,000 cc. of distilled water 
containing 10 gm. of pure aspartic acid, thus making al per cent solution. The 
bottle is gently shaken every 15 minutes during the day portion of 24 hours (from 8 
o’clock a. in. to 5 o’clock p. m.). By gently shaken ? is meant that the bottle is taken 
up, and shaken in circular movement until the soil at the bottom is totally and 
thoroughly moved, but without ever rising above the surface of the solution, thus 
avoiding a remnant of the soil attaching'to the sides of the bottle above the solution 
surface. ... At the end of 24 hours the contents of the bottle are emptied upon a 
filter, when 750 cc. of the clear filtrate is taken for analysis. The 750 cc. of filtrate 
is evaporated to dryness, and the residue gently ignited to remove all organic 
matter. The mineral residue is moistened with hydrochloric acid, evaporated and 
dried; then again softened with the same acid, warmed, and taken up with water, 
and filtered. After removal of iron and alumina from the filtrate with ammonia, 
the lime and potash are estimated in the usual way. The ammonia precipitate, con¬ 
taining also the iron and alumina, is dissolved in a little hydrochloric acid, neutral¬ 
ized with ammonia, the solution cleared with a little nitric acid, after which the 
phosphoric acid is precipitated and estimated by the common practice, . . . 

if As a 1 per cent solution of aspartic acid takes out of Hawaiian soils in 24 hours 
the same amounts of lime, potash, and phosphoric acid that are removed during 
the production of 10 crops of cane, therefore one-tenth of these amounts may be 
taken as a nearest approach to the proportions of lime, potash, and phosphoric acid 
that are available for the immediate crop.” 
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Contribution to tbs determination of the available phosphoric 
acid in. soils under cultivation, O. A. Goessmann , H. D. Haskins, and 
0.1. G-OESS3IANN (Massachusetts Hatch Sta. Rpt. 1898, pp. 127-134 ).— 
Samples of soil from plats which had been used for a number of years 
for comparative tests of phosphates (E. S. R., 9, p. 337) were examined 
by 3 different methods for available phosphoric acid: (1) The official 
fifth-normal hydrochloric-acid method, (2) Dyer’s 1 per cent citric acid 
method, and (3) a neutral ammonium-citrate method, which is thus 
described: 

Digest 10 gm. of the soil for hour at 65° C., with 500 cc.' of strictly neutral solu¬ 
tion of citrate of ammonia, specific gravity 1.09, in a rubber-stoppered flask, shak¬ 
ing thoroughly every 5 minutes. At the expiration of 30 minutes remove flask from 
bath and filter as rapidly as possible. Wash thoroughly with water at 65° O. 
Evaporate the solution to dryness, char, and abstract with dilute nitric acid. Filter 
and wash thoroughly with water. Burn the residue to a white ash, add if to the 
solution and bring to complete dryness on sand bath. Take up with hot water and 
a few cc. of nitric acid. Digest for 1 hour. Filter and wash thoroughly and deter¬ 
mine the phosphoric acid in the solution in the usual way. 

The results obtained were as follows: 

Available phosphoric acid in soils by different methods. 


No. of sample 


1 

2 

3 

4 


The results varied with the different methods and did not correspond 
with the yields obtained on the plats. 

Method of analysis of citric acid extracts of soils. J. Eg-oiiov 
(lav, Moscow Selsk, Khoz, Inst5 (1899), Ho. l,pp, 88-90; ahs . in BuL 
Soc. Ghirn . Paris, 8, ser., 22 (1899), JSFo. 13, p. 687).-— For analysis of these 
extracts the author proposes the following method; Add faming nitric 
acid and not more than 0.2 gm. of manganic oxid (Mn 3 0 4 ) to the extract 
and heat gently over the naked dame until oxidation is complete. 

Two simple and rapid methods of determining carbon dioxid 
in caustic lime, limestone, etc., and especially in soils, Y. Schenke 
(Ghem . Ztg.,23 (1899), No. 59, pp. 612-614, jig, 1.) —The author employs, 
with slight modifications and in an apparatus of modified form, the 
well-known method of decomposing the carbonates by an acid and 
determining the carbon dioxid by the loss of weight. He uses hydro¬ 
chloric instead of sulphuric acid, and .calcium chi or id for drying instead 
of sulphuric acid. 

The author claims to have worked out a, simple and effective method 


Moisture. 


Total 

phos¬ 

phoric 

acid. 


Available phosphoric acid. 

Bomat By 1 per! 
hydro- : cent clt- ' 
chloric ! ric acid, j 


cent . 

! Per cent , I Per cent . 

: Per cent 

; Per cent . 

0.77 

1 0.255 | 0.0285 

0. 01325 

0. 0735 

. S7 

1 .290 1 .0338 

. 01650 

. 0945 

.05 

| . 210 .0107 

. 01420 

. 0805 

1.07 

.220 ! .0330 

. 01920 

. 0925 

1.02 

! . 180 .0345 

. 01430 
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of determining the lime and magnesia in soils by the amount of carbon 
dioxid they are capable of taking up. These bases in the soil are com¬ 
bined in the main with carbon dioxid or with humus acids, and when 
the soil is ignited these compounds are decomposed, the caustic bases 
being left behind. Five grams of the soil is ignited over a blast lamp 
for about 10 minutes in a platinum dish, cooled in a desiccator, and 
weighed quickly. The residue is then treated with a saturated solution 
of ammonium carbonate, dried and heated again to about 150° to drive 
off the excess of ammonium carbonate, again cooled and' rapidly 
weighed. The increase in weight is due to the carbon dioxid which 
has combined with the lime and magnesia, and from this the amount 
of these constituents in the soil can readily be calculated. It is claimed 
that other bases in the soil are not affected by this treatment in a way 
that will vitiate the results.— J. T. Anderson. 

Determination of reducing sugars in musts and wines, Pellet 
(Rev. Glim. Analyt. et Appl, 4 (1899), Xo. 8, pp. 253-256 ).— A study of 
the influences of neutral and subacetate of lead upon the polarization 
process, and the action of Fell ling’s solution. Among the results pre¬ 
sented are the following; (1) Direct polarization of must at 22 to 23°, 
—37.8°; (2) with 10 parts per 100 of neutral lead acetate, (30 per cent), 
—37.4°; (3) with 10 parts per 100 of subacetate of lead, 30 Baurae, in 
neutralized must, —38.4°; (4) w T itk 10 parts per 100 of neutral lead 
acetate, —37.4°; (5) with 10 parts per 100 of subacetate of lead, —30.4°. 
After inversion according to Olerget No. 2 showed —42.35° and No. 3 
—42.35°. By the use of Fehlmg’s solution the following results were 
obtained; No. 1, must, direct, 18.7 per cent; No. 4, with the neutral 
acetate, 18.5; No. 5, with subaeetate of lead, 18.4 ; and No 2, after in ver¬ 
sion, 18.5. Ten cubic centimeters of Fehling’s solution was found to 
correspond to 0.052 gm. levillose and to 0.048 gun dextrose; for ordi¬ 
nary determinations the Fekling solution may be considered as corre¬ 
sponding to equal parts of levulose and dextrose, but when the sugar 
percentages amount to 60 to 70 per cent a sensible error is intro¬ 
duced. —H. SNYDER. 

Report of the chemist, C. A. Goessm ann ( Massach usetts Hatch Sta. Hpt. 1898, gyp. 105- 
141). —This includes a brief review of the work of inspection of fertilizers in 1898 
(see p. 528)j miscellaneous chemical analyses, notes on wood ashes (see p. 527) and on 
fertilizers for pot and greenhouse plants (see p. 528), an account of tests of the avail¬ 
ability of the nitrogen in dried blood and leather refuse in the presence of acid and 
alkaline phosphates (see p. 526), investigations on the availability of the phosphoric 
acid in cultivated soils (see p. 508), and analyses of drainage waters (see p.525). 

Laboratory work in physiological chemistry, F. G. Now ( Ann Arbor: G. IF., 
IS98, gyp. 826 , pi. 1, figs. 24 ).—A laboratory manual. 

Methods of analysis adopted by the Association of Official Agricultural 
Chemists, November 11, 12, and 14,1898, H. W. Wiley (T. S. Dept. AgrDivision 
of Chemistry Bui. 46 , rev. ed.,pp. 86, figs. 4). —The methods of the association are given 
in full, revised to include changes adopted at the Washington meeting in 1898. 

Micro-chemical analysis, M. E. Pozzi-JE scott (Rev. Chim. Analyt et AppJ., 4 
(1899), Ho. 9,gyp. 803-806 ).—A short discussion of the importance of micro-chemistry, 
and a brief mention of the contributions of some of the investigators who have 
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worked along this line. The accuracy of the methods employed, and their applica¬ 
tion to the study of precipitates, and to the study of complex chemical reactions are 
considered. —h. snyder. 

Electrolytic determinations and separations, L. G. Kollock {Jour. Amer. 
Chem. Sec., 21 {1899), No. 10, pp. 911-928 ).—Some of the earlier methods are reviewed, 
and the conditions of current density, amperage, voltage, and other factors fully 
worked out.— l. n. Merrill. 

Preservation of Hubl’s reagent, R. Bolling (Amer. Client. Jour., 22 (1899 ). No. S, 
pp. $13^ 214). —An investigation as to the loss of strength under varying conditions 
demonstrated the fact that the loss was very rapid and was hut little retarded hy 
the use of absolute alcohol or hy the exclusion of light and air.— e. b. Holland. 

TIi e analysis of golden sirup, R. Bodman, N. Leonard, and H. M. Smith ( Analyst , 
24 (2898), No. $88, pp. 258-257).— A report on the examination of 26 samples of sirup 
by optical and gravimetric methods and the interpretation of the results.— e. b. 

HOLLAND. 

The determination of the fat content of milk, R. Windisch ( Landw, Vers. At at., 
5:2 (1899), No. 3, pp. 209-211). —The author describes the method of Liebermann and 
Szekely (E. S. R., 4, p. 776), and gives the results of a comparison between it and the 
Gerber rapid method on 14 samples of milk. The results hy the 2 methods compared 
well, rarely showing over 0.05 per cent difference. 

Determining the amount of boracic acid [in butter], Vadam (Jour. Pharm. et 
Chim m> A. ser., 8 (1899), No. 3 , pp. 109-111 ). 

Progress in the examination of spices and their adulterations, T. F. Hanausek 
(Cheni. Zip., 23 (1899), No. 44, pp. 403-466).— A review of recent literature. 

Analytical methods for distinguishing between nitrogen of proteids and 
nitrogen of simpler amids or ami do acids, J. W. Mallet ( Chem . News, SO (1899), 
Nos. mo, pp. 168-171; 2081, pp. 179-182).—See E. S. R., 10, p. 819. 

The coagulation of albumin, C. Halpiien (Jour. Pharm. et Chim., 6. ser.,8 (1899), No. 
4, pp. XI3-175 ').-—The use of citrate of ammonia in estimating albumin is pointed out. 

The -color reactions of sesame oil, and three new characteristic reactions, 
M, X. Kellier (Rev. Chim. Analyt. et Appl ., 4 (1899), No. 7, pp. 217-220). —The follow¬ 
ing reactions are discussed: (1) Behrens* (equal parts of sulphuric and nitric acid), 
(2) Bishops (hydrochloric acid), (8) Baudouin (hydrochloric acid 1.18 sp. gr.), (4) 
\ r iHaveccilia and Falms’ (hydrochloric acid, containing a small quantity of furfurol), 
*5) Tocher’s (hydrochloric acid 14 ec., pyrogallic acid 1 gm.), and (6) Cavalli’s (60 
per cent hydrochloric acid, 40 per cent nitric acid). TocheFs reaction is considered 
as worthy of the most confidence. The new reactions reported are with (1) ammo¬ 
nium vanadate, (2) formaldehyde, and (3) resorcin.—ti. snyder. 

A characteristic color reaction of tartaric acid, M. J. Wolef (Rev. Chim . 
Anahjt , et Appl., 4 (1899), No. 8, p. 263). —Sulphuric acid and resorcin produce an 
intense coloration, which disappears upon dilution with water. Neither oxalic nor 
citric acid gives this reaction under similar conditions.—H. snyder. 

"Water and sewage examination results (Chem. News, 80 (1899), No. 2080, pp. 
161.M2 ).—This is the report of the committee appointed to establish a uniform sys¬ 
tem of recording the results of the chemical and bacteriological examination of 
water and sewage, read before the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science at its Dover meeting in 1899. 

Fractional precipitation of peptic digestion products by means of zinc sul¬ 
phate, E. Zunz (Ztschr. Physiol. Chem., 27 (1899), No. 3, pp. 219-249). 

The preparation of lecithin and other myelin bodies from egg yolk and brain 
extracts, G. Zuelzer (Ztschr. Physiol. Chem., 27 (1899), No. 3, pp. 255-266). 

Gossypol, a constituent of cotton seed, L. Marchlewski (Jour. Prakt. Chem., 
60 (1899), pp. 84-90; ahs. in Chem. Zip., 23 (1899), No. 64, Report., p. 232). —This name 
is applied to a phenol-like body extracted from raw cotton seed by sodium hydrate 
and precipitated in an impure state by acids. The properties of the purified sub¬ 
stance are described. 
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On isomaltose, Pottevix (Ann. Inst. Pasteur, 13 (1899), Ho. 10, pp. 796-800). 
Protein compounds of arginio, U. Susuki ( CJiern . Ztg.,23 (1899), No. 64,p. 60S). 
The coloring matter of cotton flowers; note on rottlerin, A. G. Peiions (Jour. 
Cliem . Soc, [ London ], 73 (1899), No. 441,pp, 825-829). 

Action of formaldehyde on enzyms and on certain proteids, C. L. Bliss and 
F. G. Xovy (Jour. ExpL Med., 4 (1899), pp. 47-80; ahs. in Tech. Quart., 12 (1899), No. 2, 
Eev. Cl em ., pp. 55, 56) . 

■ Cause of blackening of bean pods, Bouuquelot and Herissey {Jour. Pharm. et 
Chem.,6. ser.,7 (1808), p.385; ahs. in Amer. Jour. Pharm., 71 (1899), No. 6, p. 281 ).—A 
chemical study. 

The index of refraction of a number of species of starch, Emma Ott (Oesierr. 
Bat. Zisckr., 49 (1899), No. 9,pp. 313-317, fig. 1). 

A new method for measuring temperatures, D. Bekthelot (Bui. Mus. Mist Nat. 
[ Pa ris ]. 1898, No. 6, pp. 301-304 ). 

Liquid air and the liquefaction of gases—theory, history, biography, practical 
applications, manufacture, T. G ? C. Sloane ( New York: Norman W. Henley <v- Co., 
1899,pp. 365,pis. 9, figs . 71). 

Continuous extractors for volatile solvents, E. Tax Melckeijeke (Bid. Assoc. 
Beige Chim., 13 (1899), No. 5, pp. 242-245; ahs. in Jour. Soc. Chem, Bid., 18 (1899), No. 9, 
p. 863, figs. 3). 

Anew automatic burette, E. Lallemant (Bui. Assoc. Chim., 17 (1899), No. 2, pp. 
149,150, fig. 1 ). 

Platinum apparatus for ash determination ( German Patent No. 105053; Chem . 
Ztg., 23 (1899), No. 87,p. 943, fig. 1). —A description of Shuttleworth’s apparatus which 
has been patented by the maker, AY. C. Heraeus. 

Relative efficiency and usefulness of various forms of still heads for fractional 
distillation, with a description of some new forms possessing special advan¬ 
tages, S. Young (Trans. Chem. Soc. [London}, 1899,pp. 679-710; ahs. in Jour. Soc, Chem. 
Ind.jlS (1S99), No. 9,pp. 859-868, Jigs. 5). 


* BOTANY. 

The resumption of root growth in spring, E. S. Goff (Wisconsin 
Sta . Ept. 1898, pp. 220-228, figs. 6 ).—To ascertain the hearing of early 
spring root growth of perennial plants upon the operations of trans¬ 
planting and early cultivation, the author conducted a series of obser¬ 
vations upon the root growth of several species of trees and other plants 
in the spring of 1898. The observations were made by excavating a 
short ditch near the point where the main roots were supposed to ter¬ 
minate, and washing out by means of a gentle stream of water the roots 
and root branches to their tips. The experiment developed some rather 
important points which, if not new to science, have been but little applied 
in plant culture. 

As a result of numerous observations, the conclusion was reached 
that in many plants root growth starts before stem growth. This was 
found true in the case of Norway, white, Douglas, and Colorado blue 
spruce, American arbor vibe, Scotch pine, hemlock, spruce, tamarisk, 
sugar maple, apple, pear, morello cherry, chokecherry, white birch, Bus¬ 
man mulberry, Bussian olive, red currant, white currant, and gooseberry. 
In the case of the red currant the root development was found to be far 
in advance of bud development. Some herbaceous plants were noted 
18050—-No. 0—2 
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as starting root growth extremely early in the spring. On March 22 
roots of strawberry and quack grass appeared to have made consider¬ 
able growth, but there was at this time no visible growth of plants 
above ground. On a few plants the root growth apparently did not 
begin earlier than bud growth. This was found true in the case of a 
vine of Worden grape and possibly others. 

Observations made on plants representing a number of botanical 
species,, showed that root growth was most vigorous at the apex of the 
main roots, next to this it is most vigorous at the apex of the principal 
brandies, and the earliness and vigor of starting diminishes as we recede 
from the growing points of the principal roots. This gradational growth 
was well shown in measurements from a root of a seedling of the Early 
Richmond cherry washed out on April 28, This root terminated in two 
very thick shoots, each of which at this time had made 2 in. of new 
growth. At the base of these two shoots were live smaller shoots, the 
combined length of which was 2f in. Thus the total new growth at and 
just behind the apex amounted to 6|- in. The next branch of any con¬ 
siderable size had grown 1£ in. ? the next a little less than 1 in., the 
next in., and the next two but J in. each. Farther back than this 
very little growth had taken place. The vigorous resumption of growth 
in the apical portion of the root apparently starves many of the older 
branch]ets, for the number of these rapidly diminishes as we follow back 
the main roots toward the trank. The early and vigorous terminal 
growth of roots would seem to have an important bearing upon the time 
that trees and other perennial plants should be lifted for transplanting. 
The most favorable time for lifting such plants is probably in autumn 
or very early in spring. If replanting can not be performed at once, the 
roots may be temporarily planted or heeled in in soil, sand, sawdust, or 
other well aerated and moist medium. In this way the root growth 
which starts will have a better chance of being saved than if the tree 
be lifted immediately before planting. 

As the surface of the soil is first warmed in the spring, naturally 
root growth would be most active in this layer of soil, and the parts 
of the soil from which roots are in a measure excluded during the dry 
weather of summer may serve as a feeding ground in early spring. 
This was strikingly shown in the'case of the currant when an inch of 
the surface soil from ail area of about 4 sq. ft. having been washed 
away, revealed a multitude' of delicate root-lets. This very shallow 
depth of early root growth would seem to offer an objection to the 
early cultivation of currants and gooseberries and other plants that 
commence growth especially early. 

It has been repeatedly stated in horticultural publications that the 
fibrous roots of perennial plants die in autumn and are renewed on the 
resumption of growth in the spring. The author investigated this 
subject on the plants already named above and in addition about 15 
Other species, and failed to find any evidence of the general death of 
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finer roots. On the contrary the new growth generally starts from the 
identical tips where it ceased in autumn. The erroneous idea of gen¬ 
eral death of root tips may probably have come from superficial obser¬ 
vation, since in many plants examined the rootlets appeared dead to 
the naked eye, but on closer examination it was evident-that only the 
outer bark layer was really dead, and beneath this the tissues were 
usually plump and in good condition. 

In conclusion the author states that £b no evidence was brought out 
to warrant the conclusion that the finer roots of plants may be wisely 
ignored in transplanting. It is undoubtedly true that these roots are 
usually short-lived under adverse treatment, but- this fact should 
emphasize the importance of so handling the plant as to preserve the 
finer roots rather than to be construed as a license lor their wholesale 
destruction. . . . The nearer we can approach in transplanting to 
the methods practiced in shifting plants, the more highly will the 
transplanting art have been developed/ 5 

The relation between the green coloration of leaves and their 
chlorophyll assimilation, E. Griffon ( Comp. Rend. Acad . Sn. Paris, 
128 (1899), Xo. gp, 258-256 ).—The author has sought to ascertain 
whether any relationship exists between the intensity of the color of 
leaves and the degree with which they decompose carbon dioxid, and 
whether it would be possible in all cases to explain the differences in 
assimilation by difference in structure of leaves and the quantity of 
chlorophyll. 

Experiments were conducted with varieties or nearly related species 
of cereals, lettuce, fuchsias, begonias, grapes, roses, privets, caimas, 
chrysanthemums, spirea, peaches, and plums whose foliage exhibited 
marked variations. With a number of these the intensity of assimila¬ 
tion seined to be in almost direct proportion to the intensity of their 
green color, while in others almost diametrically opposed results were 
obtained. In some cases the thickness and structure of the mesophyll, 
development of palisade tissue, and the number, size, and color of the 
ehromoleucites in each cell seemed to be influencing factors in the 
variation of carbon assimilation, but there are evidently other causes 
for the variation in carbon dioxid assimilation, such perhaps as the 
specific activity of the ehromoleucites or differences in the nature of 
the chlorophyll. 

The role of sodium in plants, Stahl-Schroder (Ami. Apron., 25 
(1899), Xo. 6\ pp. 294-297 ).—Experiments are reported with oats, car¬ 
rots, and buckwheat, from which it appears that these plants can 
absorb relatively large amounts of sodium without inconvenience to 
growth. The phosphate, and especially the nitrate of sodium, are 
absorbed directly by tlie plant. When the soil is rich in potash, sodium 
is not taken up by the plant in any considerable quantity except as the 
acid is needed by the plant. The decomposition of sodium salts takes’ 
place principally in the roots, although a small quantity is decomposed 
in the stem and leaves and still less in the seed. 
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Investigations were conducted to ascertain whether sodium can 
replace potassium in the economy of the plant, and the author con¬ 
cludes that it can not, the yield in every case being proportional to the 
amount of potassium in the soil or added.as a fertilizer. He attributes 
to sodium an indirect action in influencing a larger assimilation of 
potassium. 

Soils for artificial cultures, R. Warington (Mature, 59 (1899), 
Mo. 1527, p. 324 ).—The author states that it is often assumed in arti¬ 
ficial cultures that a pure quartz sand watered with solutions supplying 
phosphates, sulphates, and chloride of potassium, magnesium, and iron 
is a fit and proper soil, and that any deficiency of luxuriance in plants 
grown in such a medium is clue to some special circumstance uncon¬ 
nected with the general conditions of the experiment. He claims that 
such a soil is in several respects a very unnatural medium for plant 
growth and is generally ansuited for the purposes of investigation. 
The salts in question if applied, to an ordinary arable soil would 
undoubtedly supply the ash constituents required by the plant, but in 
this case they would reach the plant in an entirely different form from 
that which occurs in the case of an artificial soil of quartz sand. In 
natural soils containing calcium carbonate, hydrate silicates, and 
hydrate ferric oxid, all the alkali salts are decomposed, their acids 
combined with the lime of the soil and their bases held in feeble com¬ 
bination on the surface of moist silicates and ferric oxid, from which 
they are easily extracted by the acid sap of the root hairs. In a natu¬ 
rally fertile soil the alkalis are supplied to the plants as bases and the 
soil water itself always contains a quantity of calcium carbonate dis¬ 
solved in carbonic acid. That a plant requires a supply of bases is 
shown by the character of the plant ash. The ashes of leaves and 
stems are always of an alkaline character. 

The immense improvement in the luxuriance of an artificial culture 
in sand has been observed when nitrates are added to the nutritive salts 
employed, but it is not to be entirely attributed to the supply of nitro¬ 
gen given. The nitrate in this case is the only salt which can supply 
the plant with a base and its addition to the soil greatly improves the 
general conditions of growth. The nitrate acts in this manner because 
the nitric acid is employed in the plant for the production of nitrogenous 
organic matter and its base at once becomes available for combination 
with organic acids. 

The author states that for most purposes any fertile sandy soil may 
be employed for artificial cultures, and it can be as thoroughly sterilized 
if sufficient care be taken, but if its special chemical properties are to 
be retained it should not be dried or burned. If an artificial soil is 
needed, quartz sand should in every case be mixed with from 2 to 5 per 
cent of calcium carbonate. Powdered feldspar is an excellent addition 
to an artificial soil In the case of an artificial soil the sand should be 
fine in order to have a sufficient power of holding water, and if the 
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conditions of the experiment do not forbid it 7 some hemic material 
should be supplied. The addition of 1 per cent of moss litter to this 
soil is. said to be more advantageous. Since the water of natural soils 
always contains carbonic add, this point should not be forgotten, espe* 
dally when no addition of humic material is made. 

The effect of Mtragia and inoculation soil on yellow lupines, 
Abler (Ber. Landic. Yersstat. Jena , 1898* pj). 19, 20). —Zinc pots were 
tilled with sandy soil, poor in lime and well fertilized with potash and 
phosphatic add fertilizers. Yellow lupines were sown in all the pots. 
Five pots received no further treatment, 5 were inoculated with 
Isitragin, and o were inoculated with soil on which lupines had grown. 
All pots were cared for in like manner. The grain yield was increased 
34.44 per cent by the use of Xitragin and 406.51 per cent by the use of 
inoculated soil, and the hay yield 12.17 per cent by the use of Yitragin 
and 42.86 percent by the use of the inoculated soil. 

North American slime molds, T. H. MacBribe (Xew Tori:: The Macmillan Co., 
1899 , j )p. XVII -| -23$, pis. IS).—In this work, which is an outgrowth of the author's 
monograph on the Myxomycetes of eastern Iowa, all the species are for the first time 
brought together in English. 

The arrangement of the larger divisions is essentially that of Kostafinski, modified 
by the author to include some recent ideas relative to the sequence of species. 

in the introduction the author, discusses the much-contested position of the slime 
molds, and suggests that they are possibly independent, with a somewhat nearer 
kinship to plants than to the animal kingdom. There are said to be 44 genera and 
about 212 species. Of this number 19 genera are monotypie. iill species except 4 
or 5 are said to be saprophytic, and of the parasitic ones the only one of economic 
importance is that causing the club root of crucifers, Plasmodiophora brassiere. 

Tlie influence of atmospheric and soil constituents on the anatomical struc¬ 
ture cf plants, W. Meyer. (Bat. Cenibh, 79 ( 1S99 ), Xo. 11-12,pp.337-390). —A study 
is given of a large number of alpine plants to show the effect of weather and soils 
on their structure. 

Influence of temperature on respiration, W. Palladia ( JVarsau\ 1899: ahs. in 
Boi. Cenibh, SO (1899), Xo. 1 , pp. 18,19). 

Caoutchouc, or India rubber (Boy. Bot. Gard. Ceylon Ore. 1899, Xo. 12-14 , pp. 
105-168, figs. 4). —Gives notes on the origin and methods of collection, preparation 
for market, etc. 

The diameter increment of the wood of coniferous trees in relation to cli¬ 
matic conditions, E. Turnbull (Trans, and Proc. Bot. Soc. Edinburgh, 21(1898),pi. 3, 
pp. 94-104,pi. 1). —An attempt is made to find some relationship between the annual 
diameter increment and the climatic and meteorological conditions. The observa¬ 
tions were on larch, Scotch pine, 'and Norway spruce. 

Frost formations in trees, R. Kopezky ( Centhl. Gesam. Forstw. Wien, 25 (1899), Xo. 
10,pp. 426-431, figs. 3).*—The character of frost injuries to trees is discussed. 

On the poisonous quality of Boletus luridus, G. Arcangbli (AW Soc. Toscana 
Sm.Xat, 11 (1899),pp. 189-142). 

Anew species of Oospora which causes efflorescence on cigars and' in fer¬ 
menting tobacco, A. Splendokk (Rir. Tec. e Amministr. Rome. 1899, pp. 27, pi. 1; aim. 
in ffedwigia , 38 (1899), Xo. o, RtperU, p.22t ).—A description is given of Oospora mm- 
iianw which causes an efflorescence on fermented tobacco. ■ Notes are given on the 
effect of temperature on the development of the fungus and means sire suggested for 
preventing its appearance. 
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On the biology of some wood-frequenting fungi, F. Czapetc (Her. Dent. Hot, 
Geseli,, 17 (2S99), Xo. 5,pp. 166-170.) 

Studies on the parasitism of Agaricus me lie ns. G. Wagner ( Ztschr. Pllanzen- 
kranl:., 9 (1S99), Xo. 2. pp. 80-SS). —The author reports 32 host plants for this fungus 
and gives results of a number of experiments to infest other trees with it. Addi¬ 
tional host plants lor Ayaricus ostrealus and notes on Plasmopara riticola and J. 
mncidus are given. 

Conidia formation in certain fungi, C. Werner ( Incing . I)iss, 3 Frankf urt, ISOS, pp. 
48, figs. 55; (tbs. in Bot. GentbL, SO (IS99), Xo. 4,pp. 129, ISO ).-—'The conditions under 
which conidia are formed by Xeeiria cinnabarhm and Volutella ciliata are discussed 
and the different forms ox conidia described. 

The effect of removing the flowers on the assimilation of nitrogen by legumi¬ 
nous plants, M. So aye (Stas. Sper. Ayr. Ital.,32 {1899), No. 5, pp. 499-516). —Experi¬ 
ments are quoted with Vida fab a, Phaseolm muHrflorus, Pisnm sativum 3 and Lupin us 
albas, in which duplicate lots of plants were grown under similar conditions except 
one lot flowered, and the other had the flowers constantly removed. In the case of 
the Vicia there was a decided gain in dry weight and nitrogen content where the 
flowers were removed. In the other examples there was either a loss in dry weight 
or nitrogen content or both. Root tubercle development was good in every case. 

Nitragin, a germ fertilizer, W. P. Brooks (Massachusetts Batch Sta. Rpt. 1898, 
■pp. 68-65 ).—A brief description is given of this material and a plan of experiments 
in which it was tested is outlined. In these tests with the field pea and alfalfa, a 
slightly better crop was given where the Nitragin was used in combination with min¬ 
eral fertilizers than -where the fertilizers were used without. The experiments thus 
far conducted seem to indicate some slight benefit following the use of this germ 
fertilizer. 

The fixation of nitrogen by algas ( Pharm. Jour., 4. ser., 1899, Xo, 1498,p. 241).■ —A 
brief note on Bouilhac’s work. 

Sugar as an agent in nitrogen fixation and an aid to the growth of plants, J. 

Golding (Jour. Soc. Chem. Ind., 18 (1899), pp. 564-566; abs. in Jour. Chem. Soc. [Lon- 
don'}, 76 (1899), Xo. 444, II,p. 689 ).—In ease of alfalfa and beans grown in sterilized 
sand inoculated with nodule bacteria the addition of sugar increased the yield, a fact 
attributed to the increased activity of the nitrogen-fixing bacteria due to the sugar. 

Experiments on the staining of cell walls, J. Chalon (But Roy. Soc. Bot. Bely., 87 
{ 1898), Xo. 2, pp. 59-90). 


METEOROLOGY—CLIMATOLOGY. 

Investigations on periodicity in the weather, H. EL Clayton 
(Prop. Amer. Acad. Arts and Sci84 (1899), Xo. 22, pp. 599-618, charts 
IS ).—This is an account of a continuation of previous studies by the 
author along the same line (E. S. B., 0, p. 698; 7, p. 930), and includes 
a summary of studies by the author and by European meteorologists 
(Van Bebber, Ekholin, Arrhenius, Howard, and others), on the Influ¬ 
ence of the moon on atmospheric pressure, temperature, rainfall, thun¬ 
derstorms, atmospheric electricity, etc. 

The curve plotted from 13 years’ (1SS6-1S9S) observations on tem¬ 
perature at Blue Hill, Mass., though somewhat irregular, agrees with 
curves based on similar observations at Greenwich and Oxford, Eng¬ 
land, and Oust Silosk, Siberia, “in showing a generally higher tem¬ 
perature between new moon and full than between full moon and new.” 
The curve for the normal temperatures at Blue Hill from October, 
1898, to February, 1899, shows that the minimum temperatures for 
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October, December, January, and February occurred very near the 
times of new moon, the interval between the minima approximating 
the length of a synodic period of the moon. The curve for frequency 
of thunderstorms in the United States shows that while the range is 
small it follows that based upon observations in Sweden in showing a 
maximum a few days preceding the greatest northern declination of 
the moon. 

The author’s general conclusions regarding the periodicity of the 
weather are thus stated: 

“(1) That every weather period is rendered complex by the existence of periods 
which hear the relation of harmonies to the primary ; that is, their lengths are 
twice, one-half, one-third, one-fourth, etc., the length of the primary. (2) The 
periods in different parts of the world have different phases, as. for example, in the 
annual period it is cold in the northern hemisphere when it is warm in the southern, 
and in the sun-spot period it is dry in Russia when it is wet in India. (3) At any 
given place on the earth’s surface the harmonics, and in some cases the primaries, 
reverse in phase. In the case of some of the longer periods this Jjas been traced to 
a movement of the center of oscillation from place to place. (4) At any given place 
the periods and their harmonics do not vary synchronously. Sometimes the primary 
period is weak, while one or more of the harmonies are strong, and the reverse.” 

Climatology of the Isthmus of Panama, H. L. Abbot ( V. S. Dept. Apr., Weather 
Bureau Doc. 201, pp. 19, figs. 5). —This article, reprinted from Monthly Weather Review, 
27 (1899), ho. 5 (E. S. R., 11, p. 430), includes data and discussion on temperature, 
winds, barometric pressure, and precipitation. 

Report of meteorology of Scotland for the year ending September 30, 1898, 
R. 0. Mossmax ( Trans. Boy. Scottish Arbor. Soc , lo (1898), pt. 3, pp. 301-307). 

Temperature variations in the free atmosphere as measured by balloon obser¬ 
vations, L. T. DeBgrt ( Compt . Bend. Acad. Sci. Paris , 129 (1899), So. 8, pp. 417-420, 
fig. 1). —The variations at different heights are charted and discussed. 

Results of rain, river, and evaporation observations made in Mew South 
Wales during 1897, H. C. Russell (Bpi. Govt. Astronomer Sew South Wales , Sidney , 
1898, pp. 220, map 1, dgms.S ). 

Motes on frost, E. B. Gar RIO tt ( V. S. Dept. Agr., Farmers' Bui. 104 , pp. 23). —In this 
bulletin the formation of frost and various means of protection from its injuries are 
treated in a popular way, and so far as the nature of the subject will permit the 
information is made applicable to all localities rather than to restricted districts. 


WATER—SOILS. 

Principles and conditions of the movements of ground water, 
E. H. King (Nineteenth Ann . Rpt. U. S. Geol. Survey, 1897-98, pt. 2,])]). 
59-294, pis. It, figs. 52 ).—The introductory chapter of this article contains 
a general discussion of the following topics: The amount of water stored 
in the ground (sandstone, soil, and other rocks) ; depth to which ground 
water penetrates; general movements of ground water due to gravita¬ 
tion, temperature changes, and capillarity; percentage of precipitation 
which penetrates the soil; how seepage waters find their way into 
drainage channels; configuration of the ground water surface; and ele¬ 
vation of ground water surface due to precipitation and percolation. 
This discussion is based largely upon results of investigations reported 
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elsewhere, 1 The other chapters report the results of investigations by 
the author and others on the flow of fluids through porous media, includ¬ 
ing the study of the flow of water and air through rigid porous media, such 
as wire gauze, perforated sheet brass, and sandstone; through sand; 
and through capillary tubes.. One of the main objects of the authors 
investigations was to test the accuracy of the Poisenille-Meyer law, 
which states that “the flow is directly proportional to the pressure and 
inversely proportional to the depth or thickness of the stratum.” The 
results of the investigations are reported and discussed in detail. 
They are briefly summarized as follows : 

“ With all the observations of all of the observers, whether with sands, rock, or 
capillary tubes, whether with high or low pressures, and whether with long or 
short tubes or columns, the departures from the Poiseuille-Meyer law have been 
systematically either plus or minus instead of first one side and then the other, as 
should be expected if the departures were due to errors of observation, unless 
indeed some peculiarity in the many forms of apparatus is responsible for the 
systematic depastures which have been so persistently found by nearly ©very 
observer/ 1 ' 1 

It is,shown that the form, diameter, and arrangement of soil and sand 
grains are factors of fundamental importance in determining the rate 
of flow. The apparatus and methods used and the results obtained in 
observations on these points are described in detail. 

“The general conclusion which appears to be indicated by this series is that with 
the smaller sixes, where the grains give a minimum pore having diameters of 0.0117 
mm,, 0.01361 ram., 0.01619 mm., and 0.01809 mm. and under pressures not exceeding a- 
gradient of about 3 to 5, the flow increases faster than the pressure; but when the 
diameters of the pores are 0.02756 mm., 0.0248 mra., 0.03249 mm., 0.04094 mm., and. 
0.05821 mm. the flow does not increase so rapidly as the pressures, even when the 
gradient is no steeper than 1 to 5 in the three coarsest. 

“ In other words, the flow becomes so turbulent in the larger pores that consid¬ 
erable amounts of energy are absorbed even under very low pressures, 

“Since the length of the sand columns in these cases was 12 in, (30.48 cm.), the 
ratio of diameter to length of tube is as 1 to 5,236 in the coarsest and as 1 to 26,000 
In the finest grained sand, whereas in Poiseuille's tube the ratio of diameter to 
length was 1 to 361; yet a very close agreement with the law was found under a 
pressure of 58 times the highest pressure used here. 

u It would appear, therefore, that Poiseuille’s law for sands and other porous 
media holds only within very much narrower limits than has been found true for 
capillary tubes." 

The general applications of the facts thus observed to the movement 
of soil water, seepage in case of canals and rivers, the flow of wells 
(driven and open), and the determination of the diameter of soil parti- ■ 
cles (see p. 523) are discussed. The conclusion is reached that mathe¬ 
matical treatment of the problems of the movement of ground water 
is u inapplicable to natural conditions except those of small areas” 
since “the movements of ground water across long distances, must 
take place in considerable measure through passageways larger than 

1 Wisconsin St a. Rpts. 1892, p. 129; 1898. XL S. Dept. Agr., Weather Bureau 
Bui. 5 (E. S. R., 4, p. 670 ; 5, p. 486). 
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those which' depend upon the pore space fixed by the diameters of the 
grains which constitute the beds themselves/’ 

In experiments with driven-well points IS in. long and 1J in, in 
diameter, connected with an ordinary suction pump, it was found that 
the point did not deliver water to the pump as rapidly ns required by 
the .pump worked at ordinary speed, and the labor of pumping was 
greater than in case of open wells, “due to the fact that the water 
came in too slowly to fill the cylinder behind the piston as rapidly as 
the piston was raised and as a vacuum was formed behind it.” 

“The drive-well point, with pomps to he worked by hand, is only adapted to cir¬ 
cumstances where small amounts of water are required. . . . The Test method of 
increasing the capacity of the point is to increase its length. 

“Where an open well can he dug to the water and then one or two 10 ft. lengths 
of 6 in. points sunk helow this into the water-hearing beds, so that a large suction 
pipe can be lowered well down toward the bottom of the casing, large quantities of 
water may he secured if the water-hearing sands are reasonably coarse. 

“"It is never desirable to make the well point a part of the suction pipe if con¬ 
siderable quantities of water are to be raised, for the reason that a heavy shock 
comes upon the pump with every stroke, owing to the necessity of filling the point 
with new water from the ground as rapidly as the piston is raised. When the point 
is larger and open, the water can fall outside to relieve the shock which otherwise 
would come and there is less chance for a shock on the back stroke in rapid 
pumping.” 

Theoretical investigation of the motion of ground waters, 0. 8. 

Slighter ( Nineteenth Ann. Bpt. U. S. GeoL Survey , 1897-08 , pt. pp. 
295-384] pi. I, figs . 86 ).—In this article an attempt is made to derive, 
from purely theoretical considerations, an expression for the flow of 
water or other fluid through a column of soil made up of grains of 
nearly uniform size and of approximately spherical form. 

“For the purpose of constructing this formula, a study was made of the pores of the 
ideal spherical-grained soil, and the relation of porosity to the average arrangement 
of the grains was shown and made a factor in the resulting formula. The author 
derived as the formula for the quantity of water per second transmitted by a column 
of soil the following expression: 


q= [1.0094] 


p d- 6 
ft h K 


cubic centimeters per second, 


in which— 

q is the quantity in cubic centimeters; 

p is the difference in pressure at the ends of the cylinder in centimeters of water 
at 4° C.; 

d is the mean diameter of soil grains in centimeters; 

« is the area of cross section of the cylinder in square centimeters; 

7i is the height of the column of sand in centimeters; 

jn is the coefficient of viscosity of the fluid; 

K is a constant [for the porosity of the soil (ideal)—a table of such constants is 
given]; 

[1,0094] is the logarithm of a factor. 

“ Measuring q in cubic feet, p in feet, h in feet, s in square feet, and d in millime¬ 
ters, this formula becomes: . 


q= [9.3036—10] 


QJt - X cubic feet per ini unto. 
ji n K 
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and for water at 10° C. this becomes 

# =[1.1846] cu ^ic P er minute, 

in all of which the brackets inclose the logarithm of a factor.” 

The author attempts to derive a formula for determining the effective 
size of the soil particles by measuring the rate of flow of air through 
the soil. This work has been noted elsewhere (see p. 523). 

The general problem of the movement of water in soils and rock was 
investigated and it was shown “ that there exists in the case of ground- 
water movements what is known as a potential function, from which we 
may derive, in any determinate problem, the velocity and direction of 
flow, and the pressure at every point of the soil or rock.” In the study 
of the vertical motion of ground water u the fact appears that a change 
of pressure may be brought about throughout a water-bearing medium 
without changing the level of the water table, and the conclusion is 
forced upon us that an interference with wells and underground water 
supply may take place without much general disturbance of the water 
table in the immediate neighborhood of the disturbed wells and short¬ 
ened underground supply.” 

The problem of the flow of wells is also discussed. 

u The formula found for the capacity of an artesian well which completely pene¬ 
trates the water-bearing strata is as follows: 

jf %7t h {k\Ui -*j— kid-2 * . . .) i • j? j. • 

J~ -i ' cubic feet per minute, 

loge (.l-j-600/r) 1 ’ 

in which Jus the amount in feet that the water is lowered by pumping, r is the radius 
of the well in feet, and a h a : , . . . are the thicknesses in feet of the various strata, 
and k h Au, . . . are the constants depending upon the transmission capacity of the 
various strata. The symbol log e calls for the natural or hyperbolic logarithm. It 
is also shown that the capacity of a well is not largely influenced by the size of the 
bore, except as the flow is controlled by pipe friction. 

‘•'The flow from n well which does not completely pass through the water-bearing 
strata is found to he given by a formula similar to the above, but containing the 
additional term— 

j 2.07t k\\ lx ?*, 

in which k n is the transmission constant for the bottom stratum. 

“The interference of two, three, and several wells with one another was investi¬ 
gated, and results are given in tabular form, illustrating the conclusions reached. 
Diagrams of lines of flow are given for several cases, and a method is explained by 
which the lines of flow into any number of interfering wells, however placed, may 
be constructed upon the drafting hoard.” 

The influence of early spring tillage on soil moisture as com¬ 
pared with later spring tillage, F. H. King and J. A. Jeffery 
( Wisconsin Sta, Rpt. 1898, pp. 115,116, fig. I).—On two parallel fields, 
one clover sod and the other potato land, alternate plats were plowed 

(1) 6 in. deep and smoothed April 12 and disked April 29 and May 7* 

(2) 7 in. deep May 12 and 14. A marked contrast in the moisture con¬ 
tent of the different plats was soon visible to the eye, the later plowed 
plats being drier and lighter colored than the others. Moisture deter- 
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urinations made May 16 showed that the earlier plowed plats on clover 
sod contained 3.49 lbs. per square foot and on the potato ground 2.45 
lbs. per square foot more water than the later plowed plats. 

A laboratory study of the effectiveness of soil mulches, F. BL 
King- and J. A. Jeffery ( Wisconsin Ski . Epi. 1898. pp. 134-148, figs. 
2 ).—Experiments on this subject in the laboratory and greenhouse are 
reported. In the laboratory experiments 3 soils u (l) a black marsh 
soil of a very fine, close texture and devoid of peat, which had been 
under cultivation but 2 years; (2) a sandy loam cultivated many years, 
and (3;. a medium virgin clay loam from a second growth black-oak 
grove.** were uniformly packed into cylinders 22 in. deep with a cross- 
section area of 0.1 sq. ft. The cylinders used were of galvanized iron 
painted on the inside with an acid and waterproof paint. Each 
cylinder had a water reservoir at the bottom, with which it was con¬ 
nected by a series of notches cut in the lower edge of the cylinder. 
The reservoir had a supply pipe and a vent tube. A layer of sand was 
placed in the bottom of the cylinders. The height of the soil column 
above the level of the water in the reservoirs was 19 in. 

The object of the experiment was to determine the relative effective¬ 
ness of soil mulches 1. 2,3, and 4 in. deep, as compared with do mulch. 
Each experiment was conducted in duplicate, there being 10 cylinders 
in each set. The mulches in each case were produced by removing 
the soil to the desired depth and working this into the crumbled 
condition,,when so much was at once returned as was required to fill 
the cylinder level full. Water was added until the soils were nearly 
saturated, the marsh soil containing 56.37 per cent, the virgin clay soil 
35.57, and the sandy loam 19.71 per cent. During the first two periods 
of the experiment (63 and SO days) the cylinders were placed in a case 
through which air was drawn at an estimated rate of 3,336 ft. per hour 
during the first period, and 2,476 ft. per hour during the second period. 
During the third period (37 days) the cylinders were placed out of 
doors and exposed to the air and sun. The mean rates of loss of water 
per 100 days were as follows: 


The mean loss of water in tons per acre in 100 days. 


'Kind of soil. 

No mulch. 

Mulch 1 in. 
deep. 

Mulcli 2 3o.: Mulch 3 in.; Mulch 4in. 
deep. deep. j deep. 

Black marsh so 11. 

W'Uulv 1 Ail m 

Tons. 
620.9 i 
724.1 

Tons. 
267.0 ! 
397.1 

Tons. Tons. Tons. 

274.3 : 248 .9 ' 213. S 

02 c fl : 9f,Q 0 - 0 

Virgin t-lav loam...... 

1,779! 6 

1.24&C 

O (ilW. <u ■ wdli O 

1, 029.2 ; 974. 6 j 881. C 


4 ‘This table shows clearly that the effectiveness of the mulches increases rapidly 
with the depth of each of the 3 types of soil, and that the loss of water has been 
nmch more rapid both from unmulched and from each of the mulched surfaces of the 
virgin clay loam than from either of the other soils. 

“The rate of evaporation under the held conditions was greater than during the 
80-day period in the laboratory with the 3 soils, and it was greater during the 
first period in the laboratory than it was during the second period. These relations 
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should he expected because in the first and third periods the experiments started 
with wet mulches while at the beginning of the 80-day period the mulches were 
comparatively dry. Under the out-of-door conditions there was both a stronger 
wind movement and direct sunshine upon the soil.” 

Experiments were made in tlie plant house with the black marsh soil 
in cylinders 52 in. deep and 3 ft. in diameter; and with the virgin clay 
soil in cylinders of the same depth, but 1-J ft. in diameter. The cylin¬ 
ders were divided into 4 groups, 1 set not being cultivated at all, and 
the 3 others cultivated 1 in., 2 in., and 3 in. deep, respectively, and at 
intervals of 2 weeks, 1 week, and one-half week, respectively, in dif¬ 
ferent cases. All soils were saturated and allowed to stand 10' days 
before the mulches were made. The experiments then proceeded as 
follows: 

u In the case of the black marsh soils the surfaces were smoothed and then tamped 
with a 5 lb. weight and left in this condition where no mulches were developed. Xu 
the other cases the soil was stirred to the desired depth with a four-tin ed potato fork 
upon -whose tines a gauge was fixed so as to slide upon 2 pieces of gas pipe resting 
on the rim of the cylinder, thus securing the desired depth of mulch. 

“In the ease of the small cylinders enough soil was removed to secure a level 
undisturbed surface If- in. below the rim of the cylinder plus the depth of the desired 
thickness of mulch. Enough of the soil removed was then returned at once in a 
finely crumbled condition to the several cylinders to bring their surfaces to If- in. 
below the rim. 

“ The cylinders were all weighed and the experiment proper begun on November 
24. 1897, and continued without the addition of water to any of the soils during the 
first period of 80 days. 

“At this time, December 24, after weighing, water was added to the surface soil of 
all cylinders to the amount of a rainfall of 4 in. and 4 days later all of the mulched 
surfaces were stirred, using the four-tined potato fork in the manner described in 
preparing the mulches. All cultivations of these soils have been made in this way. 

“In starting the second period of the experiment the soils stood 4 days after 
wetting before cultivation. Thirty-two days from the first wetting and 28 days 
after the first cultivation of this period all cylinders were again given the equivalent 
of a rainfall of t in.; hut following this wetting 4 days only cylinders cultivated once 
per week and twice per week had the soil stirred and the experiment was closed 
February 1, after a period of 39 days.” 

The losses of moisture from the 2 soils were as follows: 


Losses of moisture from soils with mulches of different depths. 



Virgin clay loam. 

Black marsh soil. 

! Loss of water per 
| acre in 100 days. 

Water 
saved by 
mulch¬ 
ing. 

Loss of water per 
acre in 100 days. 

Water 
saved by 
mulch¬ 
ing. 


Tons, Inches. 

Per cent. 

Tons. 

Inches. 

Per cent. 

Not cultivated... 

. ,.: 724.1 6. 394 


319.0 

% 816 


Cultivated 1 in. deep: 






Once in 2 weeks . .. 

.., 551.2! 4.867 

23.88 

248.4 

2.194 

22.13 

Once a week. 

.545.0 ! 4.812 

24.73 

255. 9 

2.260 

10. 78 

Twice a week.. 

.. 527.8 4.662 

27.10 

262. 6 

2.319 

17.65 

Cultivated 2 in. deep: 






Once in 2 weeks. 

.609,2: 5.380 

15.88 

249.1 

2.200 

21.93 

Once a week. 

......... 552,1 4.875 

23.76 

249,8 

2,206 

21.70 

Twice a week.. 


28.81 

268,9 

2,874 

15.72 

Cultivated 8 in. deep: 






' 'Once in 2 weeks .. 

. 612.0 5.280 

15.49 

266.2 

2.351 

16.53 

Once a week... 

--b 531.5! 4.694 

26.60 

282. 6 * 

' 2.495 

11.41 

Twice a week........ 

495.0 ! 4.371 

31.64 

274.5 

2. 424 

13.94 

-- _■ 

‘ : 



1 
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“It will be seen from the table of evaporations from the clay loam, that with each 
of the three depths of cultivation the percentage of moisture saved, over that which 
was lost from the not cultivated ground, increased with the frequency of cultivation; 
that is to say, if one is cultivating ground of this character 1 in. deep, then the largest 
saving of moisture results from stirring the soil twice per week; and’when this sav¬ 
ing over the cultivation once in 2 weeks is expressed in tons per acre the amount is 
23.29 tons per 100 days, or 0.23 ton per day, and 1.6 tons per week per acre, 

“If he is cultivating 3 in. deep twice per week, as against 3 in. deep once in 2 weeks, 
then the saving of moisture is 116.9 tons per 100 days; 1.17 tons per day, and 8.18 
tons per week per acre. Or, if the comparison is made between cultivation 3 in. deep 
twice per week and no cultivation, then the saving of moisture is 229,1 tons per 100 
days; 2.29 tons per day, and 16.03 tons per acre per week. 

“If we refer to the table for the losses of moisture which have occurred under the 
cultivation once in 2 weeks for each depth, it will be seen, that the greatest saving 
appears to have resulted from the cultivation 1 in. deep, and the least saving when 
the cultivation was 3 in. deep. These relations may possibly be an expression of a 
principle in tillage, but further observations will be required to establish it. . . . 

“'When the results from the black marsh soil are considered, they appear to stand 
in contradiction to those of the same soil in the first series of experiments, and from 
those of the virgin soil in both series. This difference, however, is much more appar¬ 
ent than real, and is due (1) to the fact the black soil has so very high a water 
capacity, and (2) to determining the losses by weighing, making no distinction 
between the losses from the mulches themselves and from the body of the soil.” 

A record is given of a series of observations with the Piclie evapo- 
roraeter in connection with these experiments. The rate of evaporation 
as thus observed is compared with the losses determined, by weighing, 
in the following table: 

The comparative rates of evaporation from a Piche evaporomeier and soil surfaces of 

different characters. 


\ Mean evaporation 
per acre per 
100 days. 


Piclie evaporomeier.: 

Saturated sand surface. J 

'Unstirred virgin clay loam — -. 1 

Virgin clay loam cultivated 1 in. deep once in 2 weeks. 

Virgin clay loam cultivated 2 in. deep once in 2 weeks. 

Virgin clay loam cultivated 3 in. deeji once in 2 weeks. 

Black marsh soil not cultivated.'. 

Black marsh soil cultivated 1 in. deep once in 2 weeks. 

Black marsh soil cultivated 2 in.deep once in 2 weeks.. 

Black marsh soil cultivated 3 in. deep once in 2 weeks. 


The temperature of the air under which these observations were made 
is also recorded. 

A new method of mechanical analysis of soils, F. H, King- 
(Wisconsin 8ta . Bpt. 1898, pp, 123-133, Jigs. 4). —It is shown in this 
article that the methods of soil examination in general use do not give 
u a very close measure of the aggregate amount of surface possessed 
by a. unit volume of a given soil. ... It has been the custom of differ-, 
exit investigators to get the diameter of soil grains, either by direct 
measurements with a micrometer or by counting and weighing a cer¬ 
tain number of grains and then computing the diameter of the mean 
grain from the* specific gravity, number, and weight. But in order to 


Tons. 

Inches. 

1711.0 

\ 15.105 

600.1 

6.094 

724.1 j 

6.334 

551.2 | 

4.867 

600.2 i 

5. 380 

612.0 i 

5.280 

319.0 i 

2. 816 

248.4 j 

2.194 

249.0 

! 2.199 

! 260.2 ' 

1 2.351 
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get results which are even approximately accurate a large number of 
measurements in three dimensions of the grains must be made, and a 
large number of the grains must be counted and weighed. 75 Even when 
the soil is separated into a large number of sizes “it is not possible to 
arrive at a very exact knowledge of the real surface which the soil may 
possess, per unit, volume or weight.’ 7 With the assistance of Prof. C. 
S. Slicliter of the University of Wisconsin, the author lias devised a 
method for studying the pore space in soils, based upon the laws of 
the flow of air through capillary tubes. The apparatus and method 
are described as follows: 


C 


.4 


; i 


u Apparatus .—The apparatus for determining the effective size of soil grains con¬ 
sists of a water receptacle A, fig. 2; an aspirator bell B; an air tube 1,1, 1, leading 

from the bell to the air 
chamber D; a soil tube 
C, C, provided with a 
tight cap 4 at one end and 
a cap with wire gauze 
at 3. 

“ The air meter is a 
clock gear . . . and the 
bell is calibrated to read 
seconds of dial in cc. The 
pressure gauge connects 
at 2, and . . . consists of 
a pressure tube rising 1 
in 10, and connected with 
a large water receptacle 
used to avoid reading the 
gauge at both ends. Pres¬ 
sures can be read to ten tbs 
of a mm. The pressure is 
developed by a weight. 
The soil, tube C is given a 
capacity of 100, 200, or 
300 cc., according as the 
soil used is fine or coarse, 
the area of cross section 
being 11.3903 sq. cm., in 
our case. Two bells are 




3 ) 


A 


IfIO. 2.—Apparatus for determining the effective diameter of 
soil grains. 


also used, one in which 1,000 cc. and the other 3,000 cc. maybe measured, to be used 
with the fine and coarse soils. 

lt Method of using the apparatus .—To fill the soil tube O, the cap 4 is screwed down 
close and the cap 3 removed. The sample is then introduced in small lots at a 
time, 3 to 5 cc., and gently tamped with a fiat-faced pestle until level full, then it 
is held rigidly between the thumb and fingers and, resting on the table, jarred by 
repeated light blows from a light stick, turning the tube around as the jarring pro¬ 
gresses. This is repeated as long as any settling can he produced, and more soil is 
added and finally ‘'struck off and made even full with a piece of plate glass. 

“The object is to secure the closest possible packing. If violent jarring is resorted 
to, or if the tube is not pressed firmly on the table while jarring, the soil will be 
loosened up. 

“Soils may be sorted by means of screens and the effective size of the separates 
determined, or the whole soil may be used as desired. Where the aim is to get a 
measure of the finest grains, the air-dry sample is rubbed clown in a mortar with 
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a rubber-tipped pestle to remove lumps. If it is desired to investigate the soil as to 
its normal crumb structure then the destruction of these would be avoided. 

“Formula for determining the effective diameter —Prof. Shell ter J s formula for deter 
mining the effective diameter of the grain is as follows: 

fckA [8.9434 — 10] whore 
apt J 

d =. diameter of grain in cm. 

11 = length of sand column in cm. 
s = area of cross section of sand column in sq. cm. 
p = pressure in cm. of water at 20° C. 

t — time in sec. for 5,000 cc. of air to ilow through at a temperature of 20° C. 
[8.9434 —10] is a logarithm of a constant, 
k is a constant taken from the following table: 


Pore space. 

Log. k. 

(1. 

Pore space. 

Log. k. 

a. 

Per cent. 

25 

1. 9258 

563 

Per cent. 
37 

1. 4173 

377 

27 

1. 8095 

500 

38 

1. 3810 

37.1 

28 

1. 8195 

490 

39 

1. 3445 

367 

29 

1.7701 

502 

40 

1. 3078 

353 

30 

1. 7199 

467 

41 

1.2725 

351 

311 

1. 0732 

455 

42 

1. 2374 

345 

32 

1.0277 

430 

43 

1. 2024 

339 

33 

1. 5847 

438 

44 

1.1090 

320 

34 

1. 5409 

410 

45 

1.1370 

312 

35 

1. 4999 

407 

46 

1.1058 

329 

36 

1. 4592 

409 

47 

1. 0729 



The observed and computed flow of water through sand of different 
diameters are shown in the following table: 

Observed and computed flow of water through sands of different diameters under a pressure 

of 1 cm, of water. 



Diameter 

of grains. 

Mow of water through the sample. 

Grade of sand. 

By count¬ 
ing and 
weighing. 

By aspira¬ 
tion of air. 

Observed. 

Computed 
from as¬ 
piration di¬ 
ameter, 

Computed 
from count 
and weight 
diameter. 

8... . 

Mms. 

2.755 

Mms. 

2.54 

Oms. 

2,290 

2 277 

Gins. 

2, 680 

7.1 

1.993 

1. 808 

1, 080 

1,132 

1, 372 

0... 

1.588 

1.451 

756 

757 

909. 1 

5 h . 

1.345 

1.217 

542 

522 

(538 . 0 


1.157 

1.095 

504, 0 

453. 2 

499. 0 

4... 

. 970 

,9149 j 

329. 2 

l 297.5 

320. 0 

3 .. 

.8017 

.7988 1 

210 

193 

19* 

2 _ . 

. 6053 

.7140 

1 188.0 

122 

! 100.2 

3. 

. 5824 

. 0006 

94, 8 

80. 0 

75. 7 

0 .. 

.4891 

. 5169 

72.3 

66. 8 

59. 8 



I _ 


_ 



“ When it is observed that the ilow of air was not measured with the identical sam¬ 
ple of sand through which the Ilow of water was measured, and that it was in a dif¬ 
ferent piece of apparatus, and further, that the ilow of fluids through soils varies, 
theoretically, as the squares of the diameters, it will be conceded that, while there 
is not as close an agreement between the observed and the computed resul ts as could 
be wished, the agreements are so close as to show that for such materials there is 
much more than a chance agreement. It will be seen further that, in general, there 
is a closer agreement between the observed flows and those computed from the aspi¬ 
rator diameters than with those computed from the count and weight diameters.” 

Analysis of drainage waters, C. A. Goessmann, II. I). Haskins, and R. H. Smith 
(Massachusetts Hatch Sta, lipt. 1898, pp, 134~U1).~~ Analyses of the drainage water 
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from 11 plats which have been used in fertilizer experiments for a number of years 
are reported. It was found that wherever muriate of potash had been used “excep¬ 
tional quantities of the chloride of calcium and magnesiumwere present in the 
drainage water. ‘“The belief that a liberal nse of muriate of potash had resulted in 
wasting in an exceptional degree in particular the lime resources of the soil and 
thereby reducing the yield of the crops has since been confirmed. The annual yield 
of the crops has been restored to its former satisfactory condition after a liberal addi¬ 
tion of air-slaked lime to the manures used for years upon the held in question. 

A comparative study of rapid processes of purifying water, F. Malmejao 
(Jour. Pharm. et Chirn., 6. Her., 10 ( 1899 ), No. S, pp. 344-847).— Comparative tests of 
the alum methods of Babes and Werner and the ferric chlorid methods of Almen 
and Manget are reported. 

Congo soils, Masson (Bui. Ayr. [^wsd*], 15 ( 1899), No. 4, pp. ‘265, 266). —Chemi¬ 
cal analyses (water, organic matter, phosphoric acid, lime, potash, and nitrogen) of 
34 samples are reported. 

The aeration of the soil, E. Wollny ( Fiihling’s Landw. Zig., 4S ( 1899 ), Nos. 10, 
pp. 377-882; 11, pp. 401-405; 12, pp. 441-445). 

Subsoilers, M. Hinge lmann ( Jour. Ayr. Prat., 1899 , II, No. 44,pp. 630- 633, jigs. 8).— 
Various subsoil plows of French manufacture are described. 


FERTILIZERS. 

Analysis of kraal manure, J. Lewis (Agr. Jour . Gape Good Hope ? 
15 (1899), No. 6'5 pp. 517-521 ).—Analyses of 11 samples of manure accu¬ 
mulating in sheep corrals and 3 samples of the ash of such manure are 
reported. The averages of these analyses are as follows: 


Composition of sheep-corral manure and manure ash . 



j Water. 

Ash. 

Nitrogen. 

Lime, j 

i 

; Potash, s 

Phosphor¬ 
ic acid. 

Chlorin. 


i Pe r cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

! Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Manure (average of It an¬ 





, I 



al vsets)..! 

13.52 

41.28 

1.31 

7.08 

2.84 ! 

1. 26* ! 

1.25 

Manure ash'(average of 3 an¬ 








alyses) ...V.. 

2 °r5 

a 87.12 

i 

! 

16.97 

7.(50 

; 

2.59 

I..., ! 

1.57 


a Pure ash. 


The phosphoric acid was all citrate-soluble. 

Observations with dried blood and two kinds of leather refuse 
as the sources of nitrogen for growing rye in presence of acid 
and alkaline phosphates, 0. A. Goessmann (Massachusetts Hatch 
Sta. Bpt 1898, pp . 128-127 ).—This is a continuation of experiments in 
boxes briefly described in the report of the State Station for 1894 
(E. S« XL, 7, p. 297). The method followed was the same as in the 
earlier experiments, except that the phosphates used were dissolved 
boneblack and Thomas slag, and potash was added in the form of the sul¬ 
phate. The 2 hinds of leather refuse were the Philadelphia Tankage 
(steamed leather waste) used in the previous experiments and raw 
ground sole-leather waste. Rye was again grown. The moisture con¬ 
tent of the soil was maintained at 15 to 18 per cent Data relating to 
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the weight and composition of the crop are reported. The following 
conclusions are drawn from the results: 

“ The alkaline phosphate (phospliafcic slag meal) has under fairly corresponding 
conditions increased the availability of the nitrogen contained in steamed leather, 
in leather scraps, and in dried blood in a higher degree than the acid phosphate. 
The influence is apparent alike in the general character of the entire plant and in 
the composition of the kernels. The difference in the relative agricultural value of 
both articles as nitrogen sources remains, however, the same; for leather in any 
form, without a previous destruction of the tanning principle, tannin, is worthless 
for manuria! purposes.” 

Is the phosphoric acid of mineral phosphates available to cul¬ 
tivated. plants? D. N. Prianishnikov (lav. Moscow Selsh Khoz. Inst., 
5 (189.9), No. 1, pp. 90-110 ; Ann. Agron ., 25 (1899), No. 4, pp. 177-187 ).— 
The results of extensive pot experiments by the author may be summed 
up as follows: With regard to their behavior toward mineral phos¬ 
phates plants can be divided into such as can, without the aid of the 
soil, dissolve and utilize the phosphoric add of these materials and 
such as are not capable of doing this. To the former group belong 
%the lupines, peas, buckwheat, and white mustard; to the latter belong 
the cereals. There exist of course plants which stand in an interme¬ 
diate relation to these 2 classes. 

Similarly, we must distinguish soils which are capable of decompos¬ 
ing the mineral phosphates from those which can not do this. For the 
mineral phosphates to be effective as fertilizers the cooperation of cer¬ 
tain properties of the soil or of the plants is necessary. Certain soils 
have the property of rendering the phosphoric acid of mineral phos¬ 
phates available for cereals and other plants. In the author’s experi¬ 
ments the so-called “podzols” (which consist of very fine siliceous 
material mixed with some organic matter) were most effective in this 
respect, while forest and peat soils also possess the property to some 
extent. Certain black (chernozem) soils experimented with were with¬ 
out action on the mineral phosphates, and the author suggests that 
soils originally active in this respect may become inactive after a period 
of cultivation in which barnyard manure is used. The necessity of 
taking these facts into consideration in analyzing mineral phosphates 
to determine their fertilizing value is pointed out.— 1\ fireman. 

Notes on wood ashes, C, A. Goessmann (Massachusetts Hatch Sta . JRpt. ISOS, pp. 
117-119 ).--The variations in the composition of the wood ashes examined hi 1897 and 
1898 are discussed. In a large number of the samples analyzed in 1898 the potash, 
was below the minimum guarantee (4.5 per cent), being inferior in this respect to 
samples examined in 1897. 

Seaweed as a fertilizer (Florida Ayr., 36 (1899), Ho. 89, p. 600). 

Analyses of commercial fertilizers sold in Maryland, H. B. M cDonnell et al. 
(Maryland Ayr. College Quart,, 1899. No. 5, pp. 49).— 1 This number includes brief notes 
on the valuation of fertilizers, a partial list of fertilizers licensed In Mary land dur¬ 
ing 1899, and tabulated analyses and valuations of 408 samples of fertilizers exam¬ 
ined, February-July, 1899. 

13050—No. 0-3 
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Report on official inspection of commercial fertilizers and agricultural 
chemicals in 1898, C. A. Goessmann ( Massachusetts Hatch Sta. Bpt. 1898, pp. 105- 
114), —Three, hundred and sixty-three samples, representing 264 distinct brands of 
fertilizers, were examined in 1898. The agreement of the analyses with guarantees 
in 1897 and 1898 and the valuation of fertilizers are discussed and a list of fertilizer 
manufacturers securing certificates for sale and the brands licensed during the year 
ended April 30,1899, is given. 

Analyses of fertilizers, 0. A. Goessmann ( Massachusetts Hatch Sta. Bui, 68, pp. 
80). —This bulletin reports analyses of 195 samples of fertilizers, including wood 
ashes, cotton-hull ashes, nitrate of soda, muriate of potash, kainit, tankage, ground 
bone, cotton-seed meal, flax meal, bone, acid phosphate, wool refuse, Jadoo liber, 
soils, and mixed fertilizers. 

Fertilizer analyses, R, C. Kebzie and L. S. Munson ( Michigan Sta. Bui. 174 , pp. 
885-887). —This bulletin gives the text of the State fertilizer law; a discussion of 
the objects and results of inspection and the composition and character of different 
classes of fertilizers; a schedule of commercial prices, with notes on the valuation 
of fertilizers; explanation of terms used in fertilizer analysis; and tabulated analy¬ 
ses of 68 samples of commercial fertilizers inspected during 1899. 

Analyses of commercial fertilizers, B. W. Kilgore et al. ( Mississippi Sta. Bui, 
59, pp.29). —This bulletin contains brief notes on the fertilizer trade in the State, 
terms used in analysis, valuation, and the provisions of the fertilizer law, with tab¬ 
ulated analyses and valuations of 166 samples of fertilizers collected during the 
season of 1897-98. 

Commercial fertilizers, F. W. Woll ( Wisconsin Sta. Bpt. 1S9S, pp. 809-219, 288, 
284). —This includes explanations of fertilizer terms, notes on valuation, tabulated 
analyses of 5 samples of fertilizers, with a brief discussion of fertilizers for lawns 
and text of the Wisconsin fertilizer law. 

G*as, oyster-shell, and stone lime, H. B. McDonnell and F. P. Vkitch ( Maryland 
Agr. College Quart., 1899, No. 4, pp. 8). —This article discusses briefly the chemical 
composition and relative agricultural value of different forms of lime and reports 
analyses of 16 samples of agricultural lime. 

“The analyses show that stone and shell lime contain from two to three times as 
much actual lime as is contained in the same weight of gas lime. By measure the 
difference is still greater. This, together with the fact that in gas lime the lime is 
mostly in the form of carbonate and less active than quicklime, and also that the 
gas lime contains compounds which may act injuriously, leads to the conclusion that 
it is poor economy for the farmer to buy gas lime at 2 cts. per bushel when he can 
get oyster-shell lime for 5 cts., even not taking into consideration the question of 
the cost of transportation. 

“Oyster-shell lime contains as much lime as the average stone lime, so that the 
stone lime, at 10 cts. per bushel, can not compete with the shell lime at 5 cts. on 
equal terms for agricultural purposes. Where transportation is largely in favor of 
the stone lime, however, it will be used.” 

Notes on fertilizers suitable for raising plants in pots and greenhouses, G. A. 
Goessmann ( Massachusetts Hatch Sta. Bpt, 1898, pp, 119-123). —Analyses of samples 
(1 each) of plant food in pellet form and of liquid fertilizer are reported and gen¬ 
eral suggestions are made regarding the use of fertilizers in pots and under glass, 
with formulas for mixtures. 

The situation of the nitrate of soda industry in Chile, Maizijeres ( IJEngrais, 14 
(1899), No. 18, pp. 420, 421). 

Perchlorate in 1898 (Bui. Agr. [Brussels], 15 (1899), No. 4, pp. 252,253 ).—Reports 
determinations of perchlorate in 19 samples of nitrate of soda. The amount of this 
substance varied from 0.15 to 8.16 per cent. 

The world’s production of phosphates, Maizieres ( VEngrais , 14 (1809), No. 42, 
pp. 995, 996). 
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Influence of phosphoric acid on the growth of cereals, J. Stoic las a ( IJEngrals, 
14 (1899), No. 41, pp. 972, 973), 

A new contribution to the study of phosphates, C. Schreiber (.Rev, Gen. Agron 
[.Louvain ], 8 (1899), Nos. 4, pp. 179-185; 5, pp. 210-221; 6, pp. 280*284). 

The basis of the selling price of phospliatic slags, J. Graftiau (Ann. Set. Agron., 
1899, II, No. 1, pp. 117-121 ). 

The production of cereals and the consumption of phospliatic fertilizers, 
Maizxeees (V Eng mis, 14 (1899), Nos. 40, pp. 948,949; 41, pp. 971-973). 


HELD CBGPS. 

Report of the agriculturist, W, P. Brooks (Massachusetts Hatch 
Sta . Ept 1898 , pp. 44-63 , 76-85 ).—This report gives the results of 
various field experiments in 1898. The experiments are mainly in con¬ 
tinuation of former work (E. S. B., 10, p. 626). 

Soil tests were made with corn and onions at the station and with 
oats in two other parts of the State. The soil test with corn was made 
on a field on which soil tests have been in progress for 10 years, the 
rotation having been as follows: Corn, corn, oats, grass and clover, 
grass and clover, corn followed by mustard as a catch crop, rye, soy 
beans, white mustard, and corn. The same fertilizer applications were 
made each year. This season the plats receiving only nitrate of soda, 
phosphoric acid, or potash yielded at the rate of 20.6,18.5, and 19.8 bm 
of corn per acre, respectively. The nitrate of soda and dissolved bone- 
black plat yielded at the rate of 80 bu. per acre, while the plat with 
nitrate of soda and potash yielded at the rate of 10.9 bu. 

“The yield of the plat which for 10 years has received only phosphoric acid and 
potash (41.2 bu. per acre) illustrates in a striking way the comparative independence 
of the corn crop of supplied nitrogen upon this soil. The crop raised where nitro¬ 
gen, phosphoric acid, and potash have been yearly applied . . , shows that profitable 
results may be obtained by the use of fertilizers alone. The yearly cost of the appli¬ 
cation to this plat has been from $10 to $12. The crops have not been much inferior 
to those on the plat to which manure at the rate of 5 cords per acre has been yearly 
applied. The two crops this year are, respectively, for the fertilizer, 55.9 bu.; for 
tlie manure, 67.7 bu. The extra 11 bu. of com will not cover the added cost of the 
manure as compared with the fertilizer, and in earlier years the differences in yield 
have been relatively much smaller than this year.” 

The soil test with onions was made on land which had been used for 
this kind of work for 9 years. E eretofore the fertilizer application had 
been like those applied in the soil test with corn, but this season the 
quantities were doubled, nitrate of soda, dissolved boneblack, and muri¬ 
ate of potash being applied at the rate of 320, 640, and 320 lbs. per acre, 
respectively. The results show that the supply of phosphoric acid had 
a greater influence than either the nitrogen or potash. The plat fer¬ 
tilized with nitrate of soda and dissolved boneblack yielded at the. 
rate of 116,9 bu,, while the plats which had received muriate of potash 
in addition yielded only 16.3 bu. per acre. The author concludes that 
the results were influenced by injurious effects of muriate of potash. 
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Excessive rains interfered with the soil tests with oats in one case, 
bat in the other the results were quite conclusive. Nitrate of soda 
alone and in all its combinations gave a marked increase in yield, while 
the use of other fertilizers, without nitrate of soda, was almost without 
effect. Barnyard manure, at the rate of 5 cords per acre, did not give 
profitable results. 

Grass and clover were grown on plats manured with 1 cord of barn¬ 
yard manure or J cord of barnyard manure and 40 lbs. of muriate of 
potash. The results were in favor of the manure alone, but the increase 
in yield of hay was not sufficient to cover the larger cost. 

The details of the comparison of a special corn fertilizer and a fertil¬ 
izer richer in potash on grass and clover have been previously described 
(E. S. R., 10, p. 626). The results this season show that the application 
of the fertilizer richer in nitrogen and phosphoric acid yielded at the 
rate of 150 lbs. of hay and 80 lbs. of rowen per acre more than the 
fertilizer richer in potash. The plats which received the larger amount 
of potash did not show a good development of clover, which is attributed 
to a difference in soil conditions and the long-continued use of liberal 
amounts of muriate of potash. 

The plats on which leguminous crops as nitrogen gatherers had been 
tested (E. S. E. ? 16, p. 627), were plowed and treated with 266 lbs. per 
plat of partially air-slaked lime and with different fertilizer applications, 
and then sown to oats. Potash was applied in the form of muriate and 
sulphate. The average yields were as follows: Plats receiving no nitro¬ 
gen, 21.46 bu. of grain and 966 lbs. of straw per acre; plats receiving 
muriate of potash, 32.05 bu. of grain and 1,595 lbs. of straw per acre, 
and plats receiving sulphate of potash, 35.20 bu. of grain and 1,416.7 
lbs. of straw per acre. Unfavorable weather interfered with the har¬ 
vesting of the crop and caused a loss of grain through shelling. The 
different sources of nitrogen, considering the yield of straw, ranked in 
effectiveness as follows: Nitrate of soda, sulphate of ammonia, dried 
blood, and barnyard manure. After harvest, without further manur¬ 
ing, the land was sown to Mammoth red clover which made an excel¬ 
lent growth during the fall. 

Clover on soil fertilized with muriate of potash winterkilled badly as 
compared with clover on sulphate of potash plats, but additional seed 
sown on all plats without replowing in the spring gave fairly even 
results. Muriate of xxffash gave much better results as a fertilizer for 
corn than the sulphate, but it is believed that the apparent difference 
may not be due to the fertilizer. Sweet clover showed no difference 
between the 2 forms of potash. Analysis of sweet clover showed that 
from June 6 to July 10 the dry matter increased from 3,661.6 lbs, to 
7,573 lbs., and the nitrogen from 136.8 lbs. to 192.5 lbs. per acre. As a' 
seed producer the crop did not prove very successful. 

Experiments in manuring grass lands with wood ashes, ground 
hone, muriate of potash, and barnyard manure in rotation have been in 
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progress since 1893 on 3 plats, each over 2 acres in size. For the 
entire series the plats when dressed with manure, averaged 7,211 lbs, 
of hay and rowen per acre; when receiving ground bone and potash, 
6,671 lbs., and when receiving wood ashes, 6,541 lbs. 

Extensive variety tests were made with potatoes. A number of 
varieties were tested for the first time, and the best 25 varieties as indi¬ 
cated by previous tests were given further trial Owing to blight, the 
yields were small and the results inconclusive. The author believes 
that King of the Earliest and Early Ohio, Salzer Earliest and Bliss 
Triumph, and Mills Banner and Livingston Banner are identical, and 
that White Beauty and Cambridge Basset differ but very slightly. A 
comparison of seed potatoes of Beauty of Hebron and Early Bose from 
different localities resulted in a variation of yield of about 56 per cent 
for each variety. The variation in productiveness of exact halves of 
tubers by weight with 5 eyes in the same part of the tuber amounted 
to over 37 per cent, and between tubers of the same variety to about 
22 per cent. 

Investigations on the potash requirements of barley, T. Bemy 
(Untersuclmngen liber das Kalidiingerbediirfnis der Gerste. Berlin: P. 
Farey , 1898, pj>. 83 ).—This book contains a discussion of the literature 
on the fertilizing of barley, and gives the detailed results of extended 
pot experiments with different forms of potash, used alone in varying 
amounts and combined with other commercial fertilizers, on soils of 
different origin to determine its effect on the yield, chemical composi¬ 
tion, and water requirements of barley, the potash requirements of 
different varieties of barley, and the secondary effects of potash ferti¬ 
lizers in rendering available the nitrogen of the soil. A summarization 
of the experience obtained in the culture of barley for brewing pur¬ 
poses on light soils is given in the final chapter. 

In all the experiments zinc pots 25 cm. in diameter and with a soil 
capacity of 15 kg. were used. The plants were watered with distilled 
water, both surface and subwatering being practiced. The moisture 
was held at from 40 to GO per cent of saturation of the soil. The Hanna 
variety of barley, except when otherwise noted, was employed in all 
tests and 20 plants grown in each pot. 

Experiment A (pp. 8-23).—This experiment was made to determine 
the potash requirements for barley culture of soils of different origin. 
Five kinds of soils were employed—3 clay diluvial sands having differ¬ 
ent percentages of fine earth, a thin, sandy diluvial clay, and a light, 
coarse sand from the Spree Valley. Mechanical analyses are given of 
the different soils in every case, and 5 series of experiments, including 
8 pots in each series, were carried out with each soil. One series of pots 
served in each case as a control, and 0.5,1, and 2 gm. of potash as car¬ 
bonate were added to each pot in series 2, 3, and 4, respectively. The 
fifth series’received 2 gm. of potash as carbonate per pot, and, in 
addition, 0,5 gm, of nitrogen in the form of ammonium nitrate. 
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The growth of the grain and straw and the amount of potash taken np 
by the crop in each series are tabulated in detail and discussed, and modi¬ 
fying factors noted. The following table is a summarization of this data: 

Potash content and yield of barley grown on soils of different origin and fertilized with 
increasing amounts of potash. 


Origin of soil. 

Series I—No 
potash. 

Series II—0.5 
gm. potash. 

' 

Series III—1 
gin. potash. 

Series IV—2 
gm. potash. 

Series V—2 gm. 
potash 4- 6.5 
gm. nitrogen. 

Total 

Potash 

Total 

Potash 

Total 

Potash 

Total 

Potash 

Total 

Potash 


yield. 

in crop. 

yield. 

in crop. 

yield. 

in crop. 

yield. 

in crop. 

yield. 

in crop. 


{fin. 

Gm. 

Gm. 

Gm. 

Gm, 

Gm. 

Gm. 

Gm. 

Gm. 

Gm. 

Clayey diluvial sand 









165.1 


from Lolime. 

144. 3 

0.85 

166.5 

1.28 

169.1 

1.72 

161.1 

2. 09 

3.93 

Tliin sandy diluvial I 
clay from Lolion- ! 











briinzow. 

123. 7 

. S9 

135. 0 

1.25 

142.4 

1.61 

147.0 

2.07 

151. 0 

2.07 

Clayey diluvial -white i 











sand from Nenndorf. 

SS. 3 

.45 

144.7 

. 1)7 

142.5 

1.39 

142. 7 

1.96 

351.0 

2. 09 

Clayey diluvial sand ! 
from Sammenthin ... 

86.7 

I . 4:i 

[ 

| 126.3 ; 

.86 

j 124.8 

1.28 

335.9 

2.01 

341.2 

2. 02 

Light loamy sand from i 











Berlin experimental 
fields......; 

36. 0 

! .14 

! 83.0 

.56 

93.5 

.81 

j 95.8 

.1.02 

132.0 

1. 55 


A second experiment in. connection with tins work, to determine the 
effect of sudden variation in day and night temperature on the growth 
of barley and the availability of fertilizers for plant use, was carried 
out in pots surrounded with a sheath of wadding and set in saucers 10 
cm. deep, filled with water, and compared with pots handled in the 
usual manner. On the whole, the largest crops were obtained from the 
pots handled in the usual manner. The differences, however, were 
considered too small to form a basis for definite conclusions. 

Experiment JB (pp. 23-27).—The dependence of the availability of 
potash for barley on the form of the potash and on the amount of 
nitrogen present in light soils, was determined in soils taken from a 
sandy field in which potatoes had been grown the preceding season. 
Three series of pots were used with 15 pots in each series. No potash 
was used in the first series. In the second series 1.5 gin. of potash, in 
the form of kainifc was added to each pot. In the third series each pot 
received the same amount of potash in the form of carbonate. The 15 
pots in each series were divided into 5 groups. The first group received 
no nitrogen while 0.51,1.02,1.53, and 2.04 grn., respectively, of nitrogen 
in the form of ammonium nitrate were added to each pot in the remaining 
series. The detailed results of the experiment are given in tabular form 
and discussed. The average yield of plants grown in pots fertilized with 
kainit was 11.3 gm. more than those in the control series, while the 
excess yield of plants grown in pots fertilized with potash in the form 
of carbonate was only 2.3 gm. more than those grown in the controls. 
Increasing the amount of available nitrogen increased the vigor of the 
plants, the. total yield of the crops, and the ability of the plants-to 
better utilize the potash applied. 

. Experiment G (pp. 27-30).—This experiment was made for the pur- 
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pose of determining the effect of different potash salts and of the 
ordinary impurities or secondary ingredients found in these salts, on 
the growth of barley on humus soils. Eight series of pots, with 4 pots 
in each series, were filled with soil from a cultivated field comparatively 
rich in humus. Series 1 were used as checks. Series 2 received 1 gm. 
of potash per pot in the form of sulphate; series 3,1 gm. in the form of 
carbonate; series 4,1 gm. in the form of kainit; series 5, potassium-free 
secondary constituents obtained from 7.9 gm. of kainit; series 6, the 
same as series 5 with the addition of 1 gm. of potash in the form of 
sulphate; series 7, the same as series 5 with the addition of 1 gin. of 
potash in the form of carbonate; and series 8, 1 gm. of potash in the 
form of sulphate plus 1.13 gm. of water-free soda. The yields in grain 
and straw are recorded for each pot in each series. ‘The effect of the 
potash in any form was not very marked. Pots fertilized with the 
secondary constituents alone gave increased yields over the checks but 
hardly as good as potash alone. Pots fertilized with potash in the form 
of carbonate with the addition of the secondary constituents gave 
increased yields over those fertilized with potash in the form of sulphate 
plus the secondary constituents. Kainit proved a superior form, of 
potash to either the sulphate or the carbonate. 

Experiment .1) (pp. 30-33).—This was an experiment made to compare 
the potash requirements of Selchower, Heine Improved Chevalier, and 
Goldthorp© varieties of barley. The data for the tests are recorded in 
detail. The results were inconclusive. 

Experiment E (pp. 33-30, 63-06).—In this experiment the relation of 
different potash manures to certain nitrogen fertilizers in the produc¬ 
tion of barley was studied, as well as the effect of potash on the water 
requirements of the crop. Quartz sand, practically free from nitrogen 
or potash, was employed. The test was made in 2 series of pots with 
16 pots, divided into 4 equal groups in each series. Each pot received 
basal fertilizers of the essential elements, and, in addition, quicklime, 
magnesium sulphate, and chlorid of iron. Pots in series 1 received 
0.65 gm. of nitrate nitrogen. Pots in series 2 received the same and, 
in addition, 0,65 gm. of poudrette. Group 1 in each series was used 
as a check, while each pot in groups 2,3, and 4 received 0.75 gnu of 
potash as sulphate, as kainit, and as carbonate, respectively. The 
yield of grain, straw, and roots, number of heads matured, water 
requirements of each pot, etc., are shown in tabular form. The best 
yields throughout were obtained in th e series fertilized with nitrate nitro¬ 
gen alone, and the group fertilized with kainit gave better results than 
either the sulphate or carbonate groups. Th© water requirements of 
the crop were found to be considerably lessened by the use of potash 
fertilizers, the least amount being required by the crop fertilized with 
kainit. 

Experiment E (pp. 36-39).—The effect of different magnesia compounds 
on the yield of barley was especially studied, 18 pots divided into 2 
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equal series, A and B, being used for this purpose. Each series 
received basic fertilizers, and each pot in series A received in addition 1 
gm, of potassium carbonate and in series B1 gm. of potassium sulphate. 
Three pots in each series were used as checks. Three others in each 
series were fertilized with 1 gm. of magnesium chlorid each, and the 
remaining 3 in each series were given 1 gm. of magnesium sulphate 
each. Plants in the pots fertilized with magnesium chlorid grew at 
first with difficulty. At the harvest period, however, they gave the 
greatest total yields in every case, the yields being on an average about 
9 per cent greater than the checks and 5.3 greater than those fertilized 
with magnesium sulphate. Plants in the carbonate of potash series 
gave better yields than those in the sulphate of potash series. 

In all the experiments the percentage of germination and energy of 
germination was normal, and no special influence of the potash on the 
structure, thickness, or fineness of the barley glumes or the color of the 
grain was apparent. The proportion of glumes to kernel was in in verse 
ratio to the starch content of the grain. The percentage of glumes to 
grain is tabulated for experiments A and B, and the weight in grams of 
1,000 kernels of grain given for each pot in every experiment. In nearly 
every instance potash fertilizers increased the weight of the grain, 
but a steady decrease in weight of grain followed each successive addi¬ 
tion of nitrogen beyond what was sufficient for the normal development 
of the plant. The protein and starch content of the grain were deter¬ 
mined in each experiment. A steady decrease in protein content is 
noticeable throughout the test with each increasing amount of potash, 
and this is regularly followed by a nearly corresponding increase in the 
starch content. The data for all the experiments are arranged with 
regard to the potash content of the dry matter of the crop from each 
pot, and to the percentage of potash applied which was utilized in the 
development of the crop. The effect of potash fertilizers in rendering 
the nitrogen of the soil available to the plant was also studied in con¬ 
siderable detail. Results of this work lead to the conclusion that potash 
renders nitrogen available that otherwise would not be available, and 
that potash in the form of kainifc is most efficient for this purpose. 

Lupines for green manure, J. B. Davy (California Sta. Bui IM^pp. 
Slj pls. 5).—Botanical descriptions and notes are given on the history, 
culture, and food and manurial value of 13 species or varieties of lupines, 
grown as agricultural crops in this and other countries; together with 
the results of culture experiments with 7 of the more important of these 
varieties grown at the station and substations, and a test of the rela¬ 
tive rates of rotting of the same varieties when turned under for green 
manures. A bibliography of 20 works bearing on the subject is 
appended. 

The record of the culture tests includes data on the seed sown, date 
of sprouting, flowering, and full flower, yield, and the weekly growth 
of each variety tested. The pink lupine (Lupinus 2 >Uosus roseus) and 
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the large blue lupine (L.pilosus cceruleus) are considered the best of the 
different varieties tested for green manuring on the heavy, strong, cal¬ 
careous soils of middle California. The small blue lupine ( L. august i- 
folius cwruleus) was preeminently the best variety tested at the Chino 
Valley Substation, but is subject to root rot. For light, non calcareous 
soils the yellow lupine ( L. luteiis sativus) is recommended because of its 
rapid decomposition when plowed under. 

A portion of the lupine plats under observation were turned under 
March IS. On April 22 they were examined to determine the relative 
degrees of decomposition which the different varieties had undergone. 
The yellow lupines were thoroughly rotted. A considerable amount of 
fibrous matter of the succulent (A. affinis) and small white lupine ( L . 
angustifolius diploleuea) still remained undecomposed. The pink and 
large blue lupines were not quite as well decomposed as these latter, 
but were somewhat better than the small blue or narrow leaved lupines 
(L. august ifolim ), the foliage of which latter were well rotted but the 
stems still very fibrous. 

The bulletin contains a short introduction on green manure crops by 

E. W. Hilgard. 

How to get extra-early potatoes, W. L. Hall (. Kansas Sta . Press 
Bui., Mar . 6*, 1899 ).—Fart of the work here noted was reported in 1897 
(E. S. R,, 10, p. 149). In 1898, one half of a lot comprising four varie¬ 
ties of early potatoes was placed in shallow boxes with the seed end 
up and packed around with sand as previously described, except that 
the sand was kept moistened. The other half was put in open boxes 
and placed in a light dry room having an average temperature of 50° 

F. Both lots were planted March 20. Parallel rows of potatoes from 
the storage celler were planted with them at the same time for com¬ 
parison. The sand-sprouted tubers gave the earliest yields. From the 
2 years’experience the author concludes that whole tubers sprouted 
in rather moist sand and planted about March 25 give the best results 
and produce tubers suitable for table use 7 to 10 days earlier than the 
same variety planted at the same time but not so sprouted. 

Progress of the sugar-beet industry in the United States in 
1898, 0. F. Saylor and H, W. Wiley (Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1S99 1 pp. 162). —The report is in continuation of the 
report for 1897 (E. S. K., 10, p. 741). 

Report of special agent , G. F. Saylor (pp. 0-129).—This' discusses in a 
comprehensive maimer the increase in the use of sugar in this country, 
sugar-beet production in this country in 1898 by .States, the conditions 
requisite for growing sugar beets, general cultural methods, factory 
conditions, the prospects for new factories in different States, the effect 
of the beet-sugar industry in promoting stock feeding and dairy indus¬ 
tries, manufacture of alcohol from sugar beets, production of sugar-beet 
seed, results of experiments in growing sugar beets in the different 
States in 1898, including analyses of the crop in some instances; gives 
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a description oftlie process of manufacturing sugar from beets by G. S* 
Dyer, and a general account of the Island of Puerto Rico as regards its 
industries and exports, with special reference to sugar, labor, and other 
economic features. 

The cost of growing, harvesting, and manufacturing cane sugar and 
shipping it to New York from Puerto Rico is estimated at from 1.82 to 
2.044 cts. per pound, exclusive of import duty, or 3.5 to 3.724 cts. per 
pound with this item added. This estimate leaves out of consideration 
interest on the money invested in the plant and insurance on the sugar 
'in transit. The sugar exports from Puerto Rico to this country are 
equal to about 3 per cent of our total importations. Under the best 
possible conditions it is thought this amount might be doubled. The 
difficulties confronting the Puerto Rico planters seem to be inefficient 
labor, undeveloped condition of roads, and, with, but few exceptions, 
primitive methods of manufacture. The limited economic value of the 
sugar-cane by-products, as compared with sugar-beet pulp, places the 
production of sugar from beets in this country on a competitive basis 
with the cane-sugar industry, which will make it, in the opinion of the 
author, a master of the situation. 97 

Report of the chemist , II . TF. Wiley (pp. 131-155).—This is a report on 
the distribution of sugar-beet seed by the Department during the sea¬ 
son of 1898, and on the analysis of sugar beets received from the differ¬ 
ent States. In all, 20,543 lbs. of seed were distributed to the different 
States, and 1,713 analyses were made. The analyses are tabulated by 
States and counties, and suggestions are made relative to the adapta¬ 
bility oftlie different States to the sugar-beet industry. The following 
table shows' some of the results for some States from which the larger 
number of samples were analyzed: 


Analyses of sugar beets grown in a number of States in 1S9S . 



Number 
of sam¬ 
ples. 

Number 

Average results. 

Maxima, 

Minima. 

State. 

of coun¬ 
ties rep¬ 
resented. 

j 

Weight. | 

Sugar in 
the beet, 

Purity 
! ooelli- 
| cieut. 

Sugar in 
the boot. i 

Purity 

coeffi¬ 

cient. 

Sugar in 
the beet. 

j Purity 

1 coeffi¬ 
cient. 




Ounces. 

Per cent. 


Per cent 


Per cent. 


Colorado ... 

50 

20 

22 

13.7 

80.1 

37.6 i 

92.5 

10.0 

69.0 

Illinois. 

;ih 

10 ; 

20 

10.2 

! 75.2 

i 13.3 ! 

88.6 

6.3 

63.4 


' 88 

■ 26 i 

21 

25 

10 1 

75 f> 

14 5 ' 

87 2 

4., 5 
3. 9 

r»i o 

Iowa. 

147 

| ■ 32 | 

U. 4 

: 76. i 

! Im 7 

87! 3 

48.7 

Murvland. 

31 

15 i 

22 

10.4 

76.0 

14.2 

84.9 

6, 6 

66.7 

Michigan. 

34 

■' .18 | 

28 

13.2 

81.9 

18.6 

89.3 

9.8 

50.4 

Minnesota- 

21 

9 ; 

22 

12.7 

78.7 

16.2 

88.0 

9.6 

68.3 

Missouri. 

40 

27 | 

17 

8,5 

68,6 

16.8 

87,7 

3.9 

50,0 

.'Nevada. 

42 

1 ! 

; ■ 12 

18.5 

85.9 

21.7 

91. 7 

14.8 

79.8 

New Jersey.... 

33 

7 

1 ■ 20 

XI-1 

1 77.5 

14.2 

88.2 

7.5 

66.5 

.New York*- 

328 

22' 

21 

12.6 

80.5 

16.8 

90,9 

' 5.4 

53.3 

Ohio— 

409 

64 

I 24 

11.0 

77.1 

15.7 

91.9 

I 0.0 1 

58.0 

"Pennsylvania. 

81 

21 

i 21 

11.6 

78.1 

15.7 

87.3 

6.2 ' 

60.2 

South Dakota. 

■ 24 

8 

16 

13.9 

78,6 

17.9 

| 89.5 

9.1 

67,0 

Texas.... 

49 

23 

j . 25 

9.5 

69.8 

15.0 

82.7 

3.4 

36.7 

Vennout — 

68 

12 

! 22' 

13. 2 

82.8 

16.3 

93.2 

6.4 

63.8 

Virginia _ 

43 

15 

! 20 

8.9 

. ,72.4 

14,3 

' 83.9 i 

4.9 

51.5 


The author calls attention to the fact that ££ in very few cases has the 
number of samples here been sufficiently large to justify a final decision 
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in regard to the suitability of the locality for beet growth,” and refers 
to the work done by the experiment stations for further data regarding 
particular States. 

u So far experience has shown that south of the bounding area of the isotherm of 71 
degrees for the months of June, July, and August the cultivation of the sugar beet 
can not be profitably extended very far. North of the limit of the belt, however, the 
extension of the culture of the beet can be pushed just as far as the climate will 
permit the ripening of the crop and the harvesting and the care thereof before the 
freezing of winter sets in. Our experience in this country has shown that the far¬ 
ther north, other things being equal, beet culture is practiced the better the quality 
of the beets produced.” 

TJae sugar beet in Montana, F. W. Traphagen (Montana Sta . Bui. 
19, pp. 53-90). —This bulletin contains considerable data on the produc¬ 
tion and consumption of sugar in the United States and foreign coun¬ 
tries; the climate, culture, and soil requirements of sugar beets; cost 
of growing in Montana, etc.; analytical data for sugar beets in Mon¬ 
tana for each year from 1895 to 1898, with notes on the samples; and 
analyses of experiment station farm soil, and one sample of limestone. 
In 1898 the juice of the beets grown had a sugar content of 15.9 per 
cent, with a purity coefficient of 81.2. “Montana conditions are favor¬ 
able to the production of sugar beets of high sugar content and stand¬ 
ard purity. . . . Our experience, coupled with the results of cooperative 
experiments by farmers in all parts of the State, lead us to believe that 
we are justified in expecting yields of from 12 tons an acre upward.” 

Importance of the right amount and the right distribution of 
water in crop production, F. H. King (Wisconsin Sta. Bpt. 1898, pp. 
117-122 ).—Studies begun in 1888 on the yield of crops grown with natural 
rainfall, supplemented by irrigation water, were continued in 1898 (E. S. 
E., 10, p. 746). The rainfall of the growing season, from April 9 to 
August 80, was 18.63 in. This was considerably higher than usual, and 
its distribution was such as to permit the production of nearly maxi¬ 
mum yields. “ In many parts of the State second crops of hay have been 
cut which were nearly or quite as heavy as good first crops usually are.” 

Hay .—The yields of different cuttings of clover, oat, and alfalfa hays 
are given. The first crops of clover were produced by the natural rain¬ 
fall, after which irrigation was practiced, but the amount of water 
applied is not stated. The average yield of clover on 2 plats at the 
first cutting was 2.58 tons, second cutting* 1.45 tons, and third cutting 
0.89 ton per acre. “A second crop of nearly a ton per acre could have 
been secured had no water been applied, but the third crop was made 
possible only by irrigation.” Another feature of the experiment with 
hays was the spring seeding of 2 plats of oats to clover and alfalfa, 
respectively. The oats were cut for hay July 6. Three days later the 
plats were irrigated to force the alfalfa and clover. Three later irriga¬ 
tions followed. Both plats were cut for hay September 15. The alfalfa 
plat yielded 1.37 tons and the clover plat 2.19 tons of hay per acre, “It 
appears clear, therefore, that with plenty of moisture in the soil it is 
possible to seed ground to clover or alfalfa with oats or barley and cut 
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tlie same season from U to 2 tons of hay per acre from the same ground 
as a. second crop/' 

Corn. —The yield of corn grown on plats which had, been cropped 
with corn for 5 years in succession without fertilizers was at the aver¬ 
age rate of 7,500 lbs. per acre with a natural rainfall of 1.1,02 in. and 
7,106 lbs. per acre where 5.7 in. additional irrigation water was applied. 
These results, taken in connection with similar results obtained the pre¬ 
vious year, suggest “ that the fertility of the irrigated ground is being 
seriously impaired.” In another test corn was grown in hills 50 in. apart 
each way; 4 kernels were placed in each hill on some plats and 2 in. 
each hill on other plats. The thicker seeding received a double amount 
of irrigation water. With Pride of the North corn the yield of dry mat¬ 
ter was at the rate of 7,908 lbs. per acre when 2 stalks in a hill were 
grown and at the rate of 10,015 lbs. where 4 stalks were grown. Better 
yields were obtained with a variety of White Dent, but the diflerence 
in increase of the thicker seeding was about the same. 

Potatoes .—The potato plats in 1898 were divided into alternate sub¬ 
plats of 7 irrigated and 7 non irrigated rows each. One row was left 
between each subplat and was irrigated only on one side. The lower 
ends of the plats were so iiat that after one of the heaviest rains the 
water covered a large part of the ground, and in one instance this por¬ 
tion of the ground was left unirrigated. The total yield from, the irri¬ 
gated subplats of potatoes was at the average rate of 198.9 bu. per 
acre; of the half irrigated subplats, 192.2; and of the nonirrigated sub¬ 
plats, 182.7 bu. These results, taken in connection with those of pre¬ 
vious years, seem to establish the fact that potatoes as well as hay in 
Wisconsin are benefited by irrigation, even in years of copious and well- 
distributed rainfall. 


Catch crops, “W. P. Brooks (Massachusetts State Bd. Apr. 71 pt 1S9S, pp. 816-888). — 
This popular lecture treats of the selection of catch crops, the value and methods 
of green manuring, and the adaptations of various crops for this purpose. Experi¬ 
mental data on variety tests of millets (E. »S. E., 0, p. 341 ) and on the value of green 
manuring are tabulated and discussed. 

Fall cover crops—-their efficiency as green manure, 1\ 1\ PnnthnuN (Prop, Apr, 
et Yit, f 16 (1899), No. 41, pp, 4:28-431), — .Data on yields of potatoes and beets following 
a crop of winter vetch seeded in the fall on a wheat stubble held are gi ven and 
discussed. 

A new textile plant ( 77. S. Consular Bpts,, 1899 , 1 Vo. 829, p.SSO ),—A brief descrip¬ 
tion is given of a natural plant (Apocynmn veneUim or A. sibv/nmm ), the liber of which 
is used in making cord, fish nets, etc. The plant is native to Japan and Siberia. 

Some special cultures in Chile (Mitt, Dent Landw. Oeselt, 14 (1899), .No, 16, pp, 
94-96). —Some statistics are given of the fruit, tobacco, and sugar-beet yields and 
prices in Gbile, with 3 analyses of sugar-beet lands. 

Report on tests of varieties of cereals made by F. Heine during the year 
X899, K.Kittlausz (Dent Landw. Presse, 26 (1899), JS r os.?8, pp.889-891; 79,pp. 900, 
901 ).—Detailed data are given for tests of 11 varieties of rye. The most profitable 
sort was Heine Green-grain Z eel and er, followed closely by Heine."Yellow-grain Zee- 
lander and Prof. Heinrich. Analyses showed 9.38 per cent 'albuminoids in Heine 
Common Zeellinder (old seed), 9.25 per cent in Heine Yellow-grain Zealander (new 
seed), and 10 per cent in Heine Green-grain Zealander (new seed). 
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The culture of barley at Princes Park ( Semahie Agr., 19 (1899 ), No. 960 , pp. 395, 
826). —Data for fertilizer tests with, phosphatie fertilizers of different origin on 3 
varieties of 2-rowed barley grown on poor soil. 

Valuation and culture of barley for brewing (Dent. Landw. Presse, 26 (. 1899) 9 Nos. 
78, p. S56 ; 76, p. 864 ). 

Groninger winter barley, J. H. Mansholt (Dent. Landw. Presse, 26(1899), No. 62,p. 
711, fig. 1 ).—A note describing the variety. 

Southern forage plants, F. L am son- Sc rib ne r ( U. 8. Dept. Agr., Farmers’ Bui. 102, 
pp. 47. figs. 14). —This bulletin contains popular information on the formation and care 
of pastures, as the preparation of the land, time of sowing, and application of ferti¬ 
lizers; and on soiling and fodder crops; and a discussion of the nature, value, and 
cultural requirements of the more valuable forage plants for the South, including 25 
hay and pasture plants, 17 leguminous forage plants, and 6 miscellaneous crops. 

“With reference to the selection of forage plants adapted to different regions, the 
soils of the South Atlantic and Gulf States may be classified as follows: (1) Yellow 
loam soils; (2) alluvial and river bottom soils; (3) black prairie soils; (4) pine woods 
soils. 

“The forage plants most successfully grown for different purposes on these soils 
are enumerated below: 

“ Forage plants for yellow loam soils. —For permanent meadows on rich land, Ber¬ 
muda grass; for a bay crop to occupy rich land 2 years, red clover; for a single hay 
crop on fair soils, cowpeas; on poor soils, lespedeza. For permanent pastures, Ber¬ 
muda grass and lespedeza, to which may be added on dry soils, orchard grass, smooth 
brome grass, and bur clover; on wet soils the addition should consist of redtop, water 
grass, and alsike clover. Crimson clover, rescue grass, Terrell grass, and hairy vetch 
are recommended for winter pasture. 

u Forage plants for the alluvial and river bottom soils. —For permanent meadows, Ber¬ 
muda grass and red clover; on wet spots, redtop; and on well-drained soils, alfalfa. 
For a hay crop for a single season, lespedeza or German millet. For pastures, Ber¬ 
muda grass, lespedeza, redtop, alsike clover, bur clover, alfalfa, Japanese rye grass, 
large water grass, and Terrell grass. 

u Forage plants for the black prairie soils. —For hay, Bermuda grass, red clover, and 
sweet clover. For a hay crop for a single season, lespedeza. For a catch crop, fol¬ 
lowing oats, potatoes, etc., cowpeas or German millet. For pastures, Bermuda grass, 
lespedeza, sweet clover, alsike clover, smooth brome grass, orchard grass, redtop, bur 
clover, and hairy vetch. 

“ Forage plants for the pine woods soils. —For hay, Bermuda grass, crab grass, Mexi¬ 
can clover, alfalfa, crimson clover, and lespedeza. For pastures, crimson clover, Jap¬ 
anese rye grass, orchard grass, carpet grass, and large water grass.” 

Grasses and other forage crops, C. S. Piielus (Massachusetts State lid. Agr. Rpt. 
1898, j op. 184-217). —A lecture delivered at a meeting of the Massachusetts State board 
of agriculture. Popular descriptions are given of a. number of common grasses and 
legumes, and methods of culture for each are recommended. In this connection the 
results of held experiments to determine the effect of nitrogenous fertilizers on the 
yield and composition of corn, oats, and mixed grasses are reviewed (E. S. K., 
2, pp. 200,396). 

The hop, from a botanical, agricultural, technical, and commercial standpoint, 
E. Gross (Per Hopfien in hotanischer , landwirtschafitlieher, and technischer Beziehung 
sowie als Ilundelswaare. Vienna: GerohVs Son, 1899, pp. VIZ + 855, figs. 78). 

Millets, T. A. Williams (IT. S. Dept. Agr., Farmers 1 Bui. 101, pp. 28 9 figs. 6 ).— 
Reprinted from the Yearbook for 1898 (E. S. R., 11, p. 443). . Data showing the average 
chemical composition and digestibility of the different varieties of millets have 
been added. 

. ' Experiments on the culture of oats in Princes Park (Semaine Agr., 19 (1899), 
No. 957, pp. 302,302).— Results of tests with phosphatic fertilizers on oats for the 
years 1895 and 1899. The data given show the kind of fertilizer used, yield of straw 
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and grain per hectare, and profits realized on the different plats. The best results 
were secured on the plat fertilized with superphosphate. The amount of fertilizer 
applied per hectare is not recorded. 

Experiments in the culture of oats, E. Marrk {Prog. Agr. et Fit . ( Ed. VEst), AO 
(1899), No. 40, pp. 895—898 ).—Data as to soil, manures used, dates of seeding, germina¬ 
tion, and harvest, and the yield of grain and straw are given for a number of 
cooperative comparative tests with 7 varieties of oats. The Gray Houdon oats 
gave the best results as regards yields of both grain and straw. 

Belgian black oats, DeCampine (Belg. RorL et Agr., 11 (1899), No. 5, pp. 70, 71; 
Landbomvllad Limburg, 1899, p.115). 

The most profitable method of fertilizing rye following potatoes, M. Fischer 
(Finding's Landw.Ztg.,48 (1899), No. 19, pp. 736-741).—Until and a discussion of ferti¬ 
lizer experiments with rye following a crop of potatoes are given. The following 
conclusions are reached: Nitrogen fertilizers should always he added to rye follow¬ 
ing a crop of potatoes. These fertilizers should he applied in the tall. Sulphate 
of ammonia is the most suitable form of nitrogen for this purpose. If fertilizers are 
used in the spring the best results will be secured with nitrate of soda applied at 2 
different times. Superphosphate was used at a loss in these experiments. 

Monstrosities in rye, W. Rimpau (Dent. Landiv. Freese, AG (1S99), Nos, 77 , pp. 878, 
879, SSI, figs. 4; 79, p. 901, Jigs. A). 

Phosphoric fertilizers in sugar-beet cultivation (Sugar Beet, AO (1899), No. 10, 
pp. 18S, 189 ).—Summarization of some experiments with furnace slag and superphos¬ 
phate carried out in France, in which the best results as regards sugar content and 
percentage purity were obtained by the use of furnace slag. 

What the experiment stations have learned about raising and curing tobacco, 
E.H. Jenkins (Massachusetts State Ed. Agr.Iipt. 1898, pp. 18-50 ).—A lecture delivered 
before the Massachusetts State board of agriculture in 1898. Tobacco soils are dis¬ 
cussed and a complete review of the experiments with tobacco carried on at the 
Connecticut State Station for 5 years is given (E. S. K., 10, p. 240), 

The best varieties of wheat, J. S. Gordon (Farmers' Gaz., 58 (1899), No. 48, p. 980 ).— 
Summarized results of test of 15 varieties. The varieties giving the largest yields 
were Scholey Squarehead Red, 58| bu, of gram and 2 tons 18 ewt. of straw; Webb 
New Standup, 61 bu. 13 lbs.of grain and 2 tons 6 cwt. of* straw; and Garter Sun- 
brown, 50| bu. of grain and 2 tons 13 cwt. of straw. These 3 varieties also produced 
the strongest and best standing straw. 

Fall plowing pro and con, W. C. Latta bt al. ( Farmers' Voice, 1A (1899), No. 48, pp. 
12AS,'1AA9 ).—Opinions of the authors on this subject. 

French plowing with a steam plow (FilhUng’s Landw, Ztg., 48 (1899), No. 17, pp. 
653-657 ).—Discussion of the desirable features of steam*plowing, wifcn notes on, the 
cost. 

Beet puller and topper, E.Paiier (Jour. Agr. Prat., 1899, 11, No. It, pp. 5;<9-58A, 
jig. 7).—A description is given of the machine which tops, pulls, and cleans beets, 
with an account of 3 trial tests in harvesting beets grown in 3 different kinds of 
soil. In humid sandy soil an average of 1 beet in 20 was irregularly topped and 1 in 
200 was not pulled. The beets were well cleaned. Data are not given for the other 
tests. About 1.8 acres per day were harvested with this machine. 

Tests of potato-harvesting machines (Deni. Landiv. Presse , AG (1899), No. 79, p. 
904 ).—Data for tests of 11 potato-harvesting machines representing 8 different 
manufacturers. * ■ 


HORTICULTURE, 

Cold vs. warm water for plants, F. Oranefield ( Wisconsin Sta. 
Bpt. 1898 , pp. 250-268, figs. 4, pis. 2 ).—This is a report oil experiments 
in continuation of those began in 1897 (E. S. IL, 10, p. 775). Tests were 
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made to determine the comparative influence of warm and cold water 
on plant growth. Tomatoes grown under glass were divided into 3 
lots and watered with water at 32 to 36, 60, and 90 ° F., respectively. 
A record of the soil temperature showed that where the coldest water 
was used the soil suddenly dropped 15° in temperature and after 12 
hours had not regained its original temperature. Water at 00° only 
slightly affected the temperature of the soil, while water at 90° increased 
it 6°, but it soon fell to a trifle below the original temperature. The 
32° lot was the earliest and produced the largest number and greatest 
weight of fruit. 

This experiment was repeated. Ten plants grown from seeds saved 
from the 32° lot in the first experiment were watered with water at 32°, 
5 plants from the 60° lot with water at 70°, and 5 plants from the 90° 
lot with water at 100°. “In this case the 100° lot yielded the largest 
amount of fruit and the 32° lot was next in order, while the 70° lot 
yielded the least; but the difference is so slight that the results may 
be considered duplicates.” 

A crop of radishes was grown at the same time as the first crop of 
tomatoes and in the same house, separate plats being 'watered with 
water at 32, 45, and 70°. The 32° lot gave the poorest yields and the 
70° lot the best. 

Trials were also conducted with beans in benches, tomato plants in 
boxes and on raised bench, beans and radishes in wooden boxes, let¬ 
tuce, and coleus cuttings. They were watered with water at 32, 40, 70, 
and 100° (beans and radishes in boxes, 110°). The beans in benches 
gave the largest yields from the 32 and 40° lots. The tomato plants in 
pots showed no effect that could be ascribed to the temperature of the 
water used, no difference as shown by the thermometer being apparent 
after 3 hours. In the case of the tomatoes on raised bench the 32° lot 
yielded more than the 70° lot, but less than the 100° lot. Lettuce 
showed a slight gain in favor of the 32° lot, but the weights varied so 
little that they might be taken as duplicates. The experiments with 
beans in boxes indicated that the warmer the water the less favorable 
it was to their growth. The largest yield of radishes in boxes was 
obtained from the 32° lot. With coleus cuttings the 100° lot at first 
showed a slight advantage, but later little, if any, influence could be 
ascribed to the temperature of the water. 

The temperature of the soil about the roots was but slightly affected 
by the varying temperatures of the water applied. While the applica¬ 
tion of warm or cold water perceptibly raised or lowered the soil tem¬ 
perature for a time, it soon regained its original temperature. In order 
to observe the effect on growth when the ‘temperature was maintained 
for a considerable time above or below the normal, 4 1c ,s of water 
cultures of beans were grown in Sachs’s nutrient solution. The temper¬ 
atures of the water, which was changed daily, were 32, 40, 70, and 100°, 
respectively,, when put in the jars, but gradually rose or fell to the 
temperature of the room. 
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■ The water cultures required more time than the soil cultures to regain 
their original temperatures. By weighing the various plants it was 
ascertained that the coldest solution checked the growth of the plants 
after the first 10 days, hut those in the 40° lot made a greater gain 
than those in the 100° lot 

Experiments with tomatoes were also made under outdoor condi¬ 
tions, Half-barrel tubs of rich soil sunk into the ground were divided 
into 2 lots, one lot being watered with ice-water, the other from an 
irrigation system where the average temperature was about 75°. 
Drainage was good. In the tubs watered with the colder water the 
temperature was lowered only 5°, yet 28 hours elapsed before the nor¬ 
mal temperature was regained. Dp to October 3 the plants watered 
with ice water produced a greater weight of fruit and plants than those 
watered with warm water. The difference, however, was less marked 
during the first half of the ripening period than the second. The first 
half of the summer there was no apparent difference in health and 
vigor between the plants of the 2 lots, but during the latter half, when 
the weather had become cooler and the period of most vigorous growth 
had passed, the plants watered with cold water appeared unhealthy. 

A plat of radishes and beaus was divided into 3 equal sections, one 
of which was irrigated during the season with ice water, one with 
hydrant water, and the third not irrigated at all. The radishes watered 
with ice water exceeded in weight the ones watered with warm water 
by about S per cent, while those not irrigated at all weighed 18.6 per 
cent less than those watered with ice water. The rainfall during the 
season was regarded as nearly or quite sufficient for the development 
of crops well cared for. The beans showed little difference attributable 
to the temperature of the irrigation water. 

u From the results of these and numerous other trials not here noted the conclu¬ 
sion appears fully warrantable that the growth of ordinary Held and garden crops 
is not affected by the temperature of any water ordinarily available for irrigation 
purposes. 

“The temperature of the soil about the roots of the plants so quickly regains its 
original temperature that no check to growth is likely to result. 

“It is concluded from the results of the outdoor work that no harm, can result 
from using for irrigation purposes water from the coldest springs or wells, for in 
Wisconsin the temperature of the water from these sources will not he less than 40° 
in any case when taken from the well or spring and by the means ordinarily 
employed in irrigation would he raised many degrees above this point before reach¬ 
ing the roots of the plants. 

“It is concluded from the results of the greenhouse work that for vegetable and 
flowering plants commonly grown under glass well or spring water may be freely 
used at any time of the year without warming.” 

Fertilizers for garden crops, W. P. Brooks and IT. M. Thomson 
(Massachusetts Hatch Sta. JLpt. 1898, pp. 65-76 ).—This is a continuation 
of work already reported (E. S. R., 10, p. 630). As heretofore, ferti¬ 
lizers were applied to the experimental plats in the form of sulphate of 
ammonia, muriate of potash, dissolved boueblack, nitrate of soda, dried 
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blood, and sulphate of potash, at the rate of 50.4 lbs. of phosphoric 
acid, 00 lbs. of nitrogen, and 120 lbs. of potash per acre; but in addi¬ 
tion, barnyard manure was also applied to each of these plats at the 
rate of 12 cords per acre, and a cheek plat received no other fertilizer 
except the same amount of barnyard manure. The growth of Clyde 
strawberries was vigorous and healthly on all 'plats. Hanson lettuce 
did best on barnyard manure. Long-standing spinach and Dewing 
Blood Turnip beet did slightly better on sulphate of potash than muri¬ 
ate of potash. All three were seriously injured by sulphate of ammonia, 
especially when combined with muriate of potash. Nitrate of soda 
showed much superiority as a source of nitrogen for both spinach and 
beets. 

The results on tomatoes were similar, but the differences were less 
marked. Sulphate of ammonia did not, however, appear to affect this 
crop unfavorably. This is attributed to the fact that tomatoes make 
most of their growth when the season is well advanced, while spinach 
and beets make theirs early in the season. 

Artificial fertilizers apparently produced a moderate increase in crops 
of Bottler Drumhead cabbage and Early Maine potatoes. Nitrate of 
soda appeared to be the best source of nitrogen for cabbage. Sulphate 
of potash was superior to muriate for potatoes. Sulphate of* ammonia 
was by far the best source of nitrogen, followed in order by nitrate of 
soda and dried blood. The combination of sulphate of ammonia with 
muriate of potash, which has generally proved fatal to most crops, gave a 
fine crop of potatoes. The explanation suggested is the same as in the 
case of tomatoes. “It seems reasonable to suppose that, as the season 
advances, the injurious ammonium chlorid formed at first is either 
washed out of the soil or destroyed by further chemical changes.” 
The results with Giant Pascal celery are to be published later. Spin¬ 
ach, lettuce, and beets were followed by White Egg turnips without 
further manuring. The artificial fertilizers were moderately beneficial. 
Sulphate of ammonia appeared to be the best source of nitrogen, u This 
is not strange, in view of these facts: (1) The plats to which this had 
been applied had produced but very small first crops, while the others 
had yielded heavily; and (2) the turnips made their growth so late in 
the season that the injurious compounds often formed by this salt had 
become dissipated or destroyed by further chemical changes/ 3 

Report of the horticulturist, S. T. Maynard (Massachusetts Hatch 
Sta. R±)t. 1898 , pp. 11-19). —Notes are given on a number of varieties of 
fruits recently tested at the station. The author believes- that the older 
varieties of apples are growing more and more feeble and that new 
varieties are needed to replace them. The case of the Baldwin, apple is 
cited. This variety “has in many places in the last 2 or 8 years shown 
so great a tendency to the dry-rot spots under the skin long before its 
normal time for the breaking down of its tissues in the process of ripen¬ 
ing that much of its fruit put on the market lias had the effect of 
1^050—No. 0-4 
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decreasing.the demand and lowering tlie price.’’ The following varie¬ 
ties of apples are recommended, and descriptive notes given of them: 
Sutton Beauty, Palmer, Macintosh Red, Wealthy, and Gano. 

Fewer varieties of pears are found profitable than a few years ago. 
Those recommended are: Bartlett, Bose, Sheldon, Seckle, and Hoyey. 

Plums have shown a great tendency to rot. Those most liable to 
this malady are: Lombard, Washington, Gueii, Smith Orleans, and 
Victoria. Those that show the least tendency to rot are Bradshaw, 
Prince Englebert, Kingston, Grand Duke, Heine Claude, and Fellenberg. 
Newer varieties of promise are Kingston, Lincoln, and Fellenberg. 
These varieties are described. 

Cherries rotted badly on account of extremely hot and moist weather 
at the time of ripening. This trouble may be successfully combated by 
thoroughly spraying immediately after each rain. Varieties most resist¬ 
ant to the rot are Governor Wood, Napoleon, Black Tartarian, and Early 
Richmond. 

Recommended varieties of grapes for Massachusetts are Winched or 
Green Mountain, Worden, and Delaware. Campbell Early is mentioned 
as a new variety of promise, and is described. 

Meritorious new varieties of currants are Pomona, Wilder, and Red 
Cross. None, however, of the newer varieties of currants, blackberries, 
and red raspberries have surpassed the old standard sorts. Vsureties 
of strawberries that gave best results on medium heavy loam are 
Brandywine, Gandy Bell, Glen Mary, Sample, and Howard No. 14. Of 
those grown under field culture on light land, Clyde, Cumberland, Glen 
Mary, and Howard Nos. 36 and 41 gave best results. 

Notes are given on the strawberry-raspberry, and Loganberry, 

Revised catalogue of fruits recommended for cultivation in the 
various sections of the United States and the British Provinces 
by the American Fomological Society ( U. 8. Dept. Ayr., Division 
of Pomology Bui. 8, pp. 68, map l).—> This catalogue is similar in char¬ 
acter, scope, and general plan to its predecessor (E. S. R., 9, p. (MS). 
In this edition the number of fruit districts has been increased from 15 
to 19, boundary lines of districts have been changed in some instances 
to conform to later advices, and the work increased in value by the 
added data obtained in a special study of the pomological conditions of 
the Pacific coast region. The data here presented are considered sug¬ 
gestive rather than conclusive for the different districts, and planters 
are cautioned against following them too closely. All of the more 
important species and varieties of fruits and nuts now grown in the 
United States and the adjacent British Provinces on the north are 
considered. The society’s rules for exhibiting and naming fruits are 
given in the concluding chapter of the bulletin. 

Morphology of the strawberry plant, E. S. Goff ( Wisconsin Sta. 
Bpt. 1898, pp. 229-238, figs. 6).—A study of the morphology of the straw¬ 
berry plant, with especial reference to adaptation to environment, and 
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its significance for the enlturist. Application is made of the facts 
ascertained in enabling the author to give a rational explanation of 
why strawberry beds soon run out, as also of various cultural practices, 
as those of winter protection, removal or nonremoval of runners, eta, 
Contrary to the statement in numerous botanies, the author finds that 
the strawberry is not acaulescent, but has a short, thickened stem. 

Grapevine fertilizer experiments, M. 'Wiener (Deut Landw . 
Presse , 26 ( 1899 ), No. 78, pp. 891-893, figs. 10 ).—The value of commer¬ 
cial fertilizers as manures for grapevines on sandy and clay soils was 
studied at the Altenburg Experiment Station in Hungary. One hundred 
and fifty sheet-metal cylinders, 1 meter long by 60 cm. in diameter and 
open at both ends, were sunk in the ground in 1894. Underneath the 
cylinder a layer of gravel 25 cm. in thickness was spread. Seventy-five 
cylinders were then filled with poor sand and 75 with clay soil contain¬ 
ing lime. In the spring of 1895 a vine was set in each cylinder. Pots 
2 to 18, which had been filled with sandy soil, received certain amounts, 
either alone or in different combinations, of superphosphate, nitrate of 
soda, sulphate of potash, and sulphate of ammonia, the purpose being 
to study the effect of relatively large amounts of fertilizers. Pots 19 
to 36 were planned to test the effect of half the amount of the same 
fertilizers; pots 37 to 54, the* effect of increasing or decreasing each of 
the essential elements in a complete formula; pots 55 to 57 and 59 to 69 
to determine what amounts of chemically pure phosphoric acid, potash, 
and nitrogen fertilizers are necessary for the production of a full yield 
on a poor sandy soil; and pots 76 to 75 to determine the effect of phos- 
phatic fertilizers when combined with organic nitrogen (night soil). 
Pots 1 and 58 were used as checks and received no fertilizers. The 
same fertilizers were applied in duplicate to the 75 pots filled with 
clay soil. 

The results obtained during the 4 years of the experiment are dis¬ 
cussed and the growth obtained in a number of pots is illustrated by 
photographs. The different effect of the same fertilizers on. the two 
soils was very noticeable. On the clay soil the fertilizers had practi¬ 
cally no observable effect, the harvest of grapes and the development 
of the vines being as good in the unfertilized pots as in those receiving 
fertilizers. In general the growth of the vines in the clay pots was 
much stronger than in the sand pots, but the yield was considerably 
less. The yield from vines in the pots filled with sand which received 
complete fertilizers averaged more than 1,600 gm. per vine, and in one 
instance was 3,182 gm., while the highest yield obtained from any vine 
in the clay soil was only 1,120 gm. and the yield from the others in the 
clay series was less than 1,000 gm. per vine. The effect of the complete 
fertilizers on the sandy soil was apparent to the eye and the results 
were such as to lead to the belief that a full yield of grapes can be 
obtained on sandy soil by the use of complete' commercial fertilizers 
without resort to barnyard manures. The omission of one of the essen- 
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tial elements in a complete formula had a harmful effect on the develop¬ 
ment of the vine in the pots filled with sand, though the growth when 
only one element was employed was al ways greater than when no fertil izer 
was used. The poorest results in this series were obtained in the pots 
receiving nitrogen and potash alone, followed by the pots which had 
received only phosphoric acid. No difference was noticeable as to the 
growth and yield of pots 2 to 18, which received relatively large amounts 
of fertilizers, and pots 19 to 36, which received half the same amounts. 
The chemically pure fertilizers, while giving good results, proved too 
costly for general use. Night soil with phosphoric acid gave results 
practically identical with those obtained from phosphoric acid alone. 
It is believed, therefore, that the nitrogen* requirements of grapes are 
slight and that good harvests can be obtained with potash and phos¬ 
phoric acid fertilizers alone, even on soils poor in nitrogen. 

The cultivation of monstrosities, H. .de Vries (Compf. Rend. 
Acad . JSci. Paris , 128 (1899), No, 2, pp. 125-127; Gant Ghron., 3. m\, 
25 (1899), No, 638, p. 88 ).—For about 12 years the author lias cultivated 
vegetable monstrosities with a view to studying their abnormalities. 
With the exception of viresoen.ee caused by parasites, they have proved 
to be hereditary and have produced by isolation and selection races of 
varying degrees of persistence. Some monstrosities show no greater 
tendency to revert than do ordinary varieties of cultivated plants, 
while others reproduce only one-third or one-fourth of the individuals 
true to type; but those plants that do revert to the normal type pre¬ 
serve certain characteristics of abnormality, though in different degrees. 
Often the anomalous structure is reproduced at the top of the stem or 
in the lateral branches. In perennials the abnormal forms have reap¬ 
peared after 3 or 4 years. Sometimes plants appear to be absolutely 
normal but yet retain the ability to reproduce an ancestral abnormality 
in their seed. The less the fixity of the type, the more is its preser¬ 
vation dependent on environment; hence the necessity for careful cul¬ 
tivation. Monstrous varieties even in wild species require more careful 
culture than, the most variable ornamental plants. Thorough cultiva¬ 
tion is necessary, especially during the periods of germination and early 
growth. Monstrosities must have plenty of room. 

From the standpoint of physiology, monstrosities may be classed as 
constant, precocious, or tardy. Constant monstrosities show no greater 
tendency to revert than common varieties and require the same cul¬ 
ture. Precocious monstrosities are those that appear in very young 
plants. Tardy monstrosities are those that appear only after several 
weeks or months. 

The development of monstrosities depends primarily on the vigor of 
the individual plant, especially in the early stages of growth. Selec¬ 
tion of seed producers is of only secondary importance. Monstrosities 
require a sunny and healthful situation an d plenty of manure. Annuals 
produce a larger proportion of abnormal forms if the seed is sown early 
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and the young plants have abundant warmth and. light. In biennials 
the number of fasciations and tortuous growths and their development 
are in proportion to the length and vigor to which the rosettes of rad¬ 
ical leaves attain before the development of the stem. If very heavily 
manured, biennials winterkill. Species optionally annual or biennial 
are most variable. They form good fasciations only on biennial plants. 

Why crops must have nitrogen and how it can be provided, G. C. Caldwell 
( Tram. Massachusetts Hart. Soc. 1899, 1 , pp. 56-74). —A paper read by the author 
before the February meeting of the society in which the discovery of root tubercles 
and the use of leguminous plants and Nitragin in agriculture are considered at 
length. 

Commercial fruit and vegetable culture in Australasia ( Gartenflora, 48 (1899) 9 
Mo. 17, pp. 466-468). —Statistics of the fruit and vegetable production and of the 
Imports and exports of the same for the different provinces of Australasia. 

Watering plants in fields, F. Cranefield (Hardening , 8 (1899), No. 169,pp. 9,10, 
figs, 8). —Suggestions for irrigating gardens. 

The culture of asparagus, L. Passy (Bid. Soc. Nat. Agr. France, 59 (1899), No. 4, 
pp. 949-888). —This includes a discussion by de Vilmorin, de Salvandy, and Roll and. 

Ginseng: Its cultivation, harvesting, marketing, and market value; with a 
short account of its history and botany, M. G. Rains (New York: Orange Judd 
Co., 1899, pp. 64, figs. 13). 

Catalogue of fruits for the use of planters, L. Woolverton (Ontario Fruit Expt. 
Stas. Bpt. 1898, pp, 177-192).— Catalogue for the use of planters, showing values of the 
orchard and small fruits of Ontario and of their adaptability to different parts of 
the Province. 

Fruits of Ontario, L. Woolverton (Ontario Fruit Expt. Stas. Bpt. 1898 , pp, 8-95, 
figs. 163),•>— Descriptions, notes on the origin, character, and adaptability to Ontario, 
and natural size illustrations of 23 varieties of apples, 21 of cherries, 4 of currants, 
9 of gooseberries, 2 of grapes, 18 of pears, 3 of peaches, 40 of strawberries, and 2 of 
quinces which have been successfully grown in the Province. The object of the 
work is to present an historical record of the size, color, general appearance, and 
real value of all fruits grown in the Province as a means of identification. 

Fruit experiment stations of Ontario (Ontario Fruit Expt. Stas. Bpt. 1898, pp, 
97-175, figs. 2). —Reports from some 15 fruit stations in the Province relative to cul¬ 
ture experiments and variety tests, with descriptive notes on a large number of the 
fruits tested, and notes on the official inspection of the same stations. The com¬ 
parative results obtained in certain pruning and spraying experiments and the sell¬ 
ing price in 1898 of apples, pears, blackberries, raspberries, currants, grapes, and 
strawberries are also noted. 

Observations on Russian fruits at the Central Experimental Farm, 1898, 
W. T. Macoun (Ontario Fruit Growers’ Assoc. Bpt. 1898, pp. 10-14). —Notes are given 
on a number of varieties of apples, pears, plums, and cherries. 

New and seedling fruits, H. L. Hutt (Ontario Fruit Growers’ Assoc. Bpt. 1898 , pp. 
58-62), —Notes on a number of new varieties of seedling apples, pears, plums, 
peaches, grapes, and cherries. 

Promising new fruits, C. P. Taft (Pacific, Rural Press, 58 (1899), No. 16, p. 244). — 
The present status of the loquat and Loganberry are given, with suggestions as to 
cultural methods, and notes on miscellaneous small fruits. 

Manitoba and the Northwest Territories as markets for Ontario and British 
Columbia fruit, W. Saunders ( Ontario Fruit Growers’ Assoc . Bpt. 1898, pp, 89-48). — 
Includes notes on the very limited native fruits of the region. 

Export of fruit pulp, J. W, Robertson (Ontario Fruit Growers’ Assoc, Bpt. 1898, 
pp. 18,19). —It is believed that the export of fruit pulp to Great Britain is not profit¬ 
able except in those cases in which the grower finds a surplus of unsalable fruit on 
hand. 
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Central Experimental Farm notes, I, W. T. Macoun (Canad. Fort., 27 ( 1899),'No . 
10, pp. Odd, 397). —BrLePu.otes on apples, plums, grapes, and liardy shrubs at the Cen¬ 
tral Experimental Fa lows. 

Seaweed for fruit borders, R. Parker (Garden, 56 (1899), No. 1457, p* 311), — 
The substitution of sew eed for barnyard manure as a mulch for orchard fruits, vines, 
etc., is considered. Seaweed is considered especially 'valuable in dry seasons on 
light soils, because of fits superior moisture-holding properties. 

Protecting nurser y stock in winter, N. IT. Alba ugh (Florists’ Exchange, 11 
(1899), No. 43, p. lOBt). — Instead of the usual method of healing in nursery stock, the 
author recommends tli&fc it be corded up in a storage house. The roots should be 
packed with slightly lamp moss, and where the building’ is very large one or two 
stoves is advised fontae during the coldest weather. Th© details of packing and 
arranging the trees nr Iho storehouse are given. 

Whole versus pieces roots (California Fruit Grower, 34 (1899), No.593,p.5), —In 
a test of whole vs. pi«© ce<roots for grafting apples, whole roots were found the best 
for slow-growing sorts* Grafting 2 in. above the crown is advised. 

The Cadillac graft, ALCapus ( Semaine Ayr., 19 (1899), No. 957, pp. .299, 300). — 
The Cadillac system of grafting is described and some results secured in a number of 
grafts in different species of grapes noted. 

Fruit-tree pruning, Gk Quinn (Jour. Ayr. and Ind., South Australia, 3 (1899), No. 
2, pp. 116-139, pis. 33). —Right methods of pruning apples, pe&rs, and quinces are 
illustrated by numerous photographs and the process described. 

Obtaining dwarf plants by means of cuttings (Rev. Hort.,71 (1899), No. 17, p. 
413). —The author states -that cuttings taken from the extremities of branches of 
plants which have readied complete development but have not produced flowers 
will take root under proper conditions and produce dowers without much further 
growth. If the plants to he dwarfed produce both ter mind and axillary flowers, 
the cuttings should b<© taken from the least developed flower branches. The cutting 
should be made from A t«o 7 cm. under a node in each case. Chrysanthemums, asters, 
roses, and several greenhouse plants have been thus dwarfed. 

The grafting of caffes, cacao, and nutmeg trees, A. Thierry (A'hs. in Rev. Cult. 
Coloniales, 5 (1889), No, 88, pp. 201-209 ).—The relative values of different methods of 
grafting these trees are discussed. 

Instructions as to ses&d time, culture, and profits of ca cao. (Boh Am t. Aim. e 
Ind.,S (1898), No. 5; atm. ■in Agriculior [Bogota], 15. m\, 26 (lS23(ffl^a!fhl^l257-265 ).— 
A discussion of suitabla soils, nursery management, cultivation, liarvesting, and 
profits in cacao culture. 

Cacao culture in Ecuador ( U. S. Consular Rpts., 1899, No.329,pp. 2,50-261). —This 
article deals with the soil, methods of planting and cultivation, harvesting, market¬ 
ing, cost of production, consumption, uses and botany of cacao as grown in Ecuador, 
with a table showing analyses of cacao from 4 countries. 

The dicecism of the* Fig in its bearing upon caprification, W. T. Swingle 
(Science, n. ser., 10 (1898\ No. 251, pp. 570-574). —Paper on this subject read by the 
author at a .meeting of il\® American Association for the Advancement of. Science 
at Columbus. 

Xante currant in South Australia, F. G. Smith ( California Fruit Grower, 24 (1899), 
No. 588, p. 3 ).—Notes on the character, growth, and profits derived from the culture 
of this fruit in South Australia. 

The tea industry (Jrjv % Jour. [Natal], 2(1899), Nos. 10, p. 305, Jigs. 2; 11, pp. 340, 
342, jig. 1; 13, pp. 372-37X fig. 1). —Notes on the history of tea, with au account of 
cultural methods on the Ke&rsney estate and chemical analyses of 5 samples. 

The mulberry, its culture and treatment, N. Si-iavrov (St. Petersburg: A. F. 
Ikvriev, 189.9 , 2. cd ., pp. X-h 200, figs. 143; abs. in Selslc. Klioz. i Lyesov., 194 (1899), 
July, p. 186). —This bock coat tains an account of the distribution of the mulberry in 
Russia, and general directious for its cultivation with special reference to silkworm 
culture. 
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Intensive fertilizing of vines, L. Degruixy (Prog. Agr . et Fit., 16 (1899 ), iNTw. 
Id, pp. 381-3SS; 41, pp. 409-411). —The# mount of fertilizers applied in different prov¬ 
inces of France for the production of & hectoliter of wine and the amount of ferti¬ 
lizers taken up Toy the vines in the production of the same are tabulated and dis¬ 
cussed, Data showing the value of utilizing vines with all 3 essential elements 
are also given. 

Packing vine cuttings, C. Riviere (Per. Cult. Colonial es, 5 (1899), No. 3, pp . 198- 
202). —-Directions for packing vine cuttings for shipping in warm climates. 

Some effects of the freeze of 189£-99 in Iowa, J. Craig (Amer. G-ard29 
(1S99 ') t No. 952, pi) . 790, 791 ).—A paper read by the author before the American 
Pome*logical Society at its.meeting in Philadelphia. A general discussion is given 
of the subject, with a brief account of experiments in pruning and hanking root- 
injured nursery stock. With apples the best results, 20 per cent of treated fcr&es, 
were obtained when all the branches, including the leader, were cut hack one-half 
Ninety-live per cent of plums on native stock lived w r ken the side shoots were cut 
back to the main stein and the leader loib. Banking apples or pears was of no prac¬ 
tical "benetit, but with grapes 80 pet: cent were saved by cutting back severely n-nd 
hilling deeply. 

A new packing material for fruits( Card. Citron., 3. ser., 96 (1899), No. 666,ppJFS, 
95.9).—X preparation of asbostus is reported to have kept apples shipped from Aus¬ 
tralia 5 months in perfect condition. 

Cry stallized and glaced fruit (California Fruit Grower, 24 (1899), No * 587, p. I)*— 
A statement of the method of preserving fruit in the crystallized, or glared, form 
known as the French process. 

Preservatives for bottled fruits (C&md. Rort ., 29 (1899), No. 8, pp. 326, 327). —Gen¬ 
eral directions for preserving exhibition fruit and formulas for a number of kinds. 

Chestnut culture, J. B. Emerson < Fhyinia Rort. Soc . Ept. 1898-99,pp. 93-99). 

A chapter on walnuts, Harris (Florists’ Exchange, 11 (1899), No. 42, pp. 168(1, 
10577 —Tavieties Juglam nigra , J. ei iievU, J. regia, J. cordiformis, and J. siebolcfi Me 
described and suggestions given regarding their culture. 

A new plant, 0. Ames (Jmer. Card, $0 (1899), No.248, p. 654 ):-—A desirable new 
hybrid orchid originated by W. Turner by crossing Selenipedimn with Geralds is 
noted smi(I measurements showing the lengths of the petals, dorsal sepals, and ora- 
rum as compared with several other v&rheties and hybrids of Selenipediuni areglvon. 
A technical description is given of the hybrid, together with a, list of Jhybrkis 
having 8. Findleyanum as one parent. 

Bamboo c til true (Agr. Jour. Cape CUotl Rope, 15 (1899), No. 1, pp. 42—44 ).—A 
popular .article describing bamboo culture as it is carried on in southern Africa* 

Cliauthus dampreri, E. Andre (Km* Rort, 71 (1899), No. 17, pp. 409 , 410, jig. 1 ),— 
The difficulty usually attendant in the culture of this plant has been overcome in 
part by grafting on a resistant subject, as Colutea fruiescens. The grafting is per¬ 
formed by substitution of the plumule of the graft for that of the stock as soon as 
the cotyledons of the stock have opened. 

Diiiama speciosa, L. A, Beknays (Queensland Agr. Jour., 4 (1S99), No. 6, pp, 
457, pi. /).—This fruit is noted as successfully growing iu the garden of the 
Acclimatization Society. It is a native of India and the Malayan Islands, where it 
is found in dense forests. The trees attain a height of 40 ft. and are- evergreen. The 
fruit is 3 to 4 in. iu diameter and when fully ripe has an agreeable acid taste whan 
eaten raw, cooked in curries, or made into sherbet. A glutinous matter which sur¬ 
rounds the seeds is used for making n palatable jelly, a cough mixture, or a cooling 
drink in fevers and otherwise. The bark and leaves axe astringent and are need 
medicinally. The timber is valuable for gunstocks, handles, and such like, and is 
especially valuable for its durability under water. 

Euchsuds (Card. Citron., 3. ser., 26 ( No. 665, pp.*238-940, fig. 1 ).—Descriptive 
notes om 10 varieties with suggestions as to cultivation, forcing, and insect pests and 
diseases. 
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Sowing fern spores, A. Hemsley ( Garden, 50 (1899), No. 1450 , pp. 180, 187 ),— 
Directions for gathering and preserving fern spores, preparing the seed pots, care 
during early stages of growth, transplanting, watering, and the like are given. 
Sub watering rather than surface application is insisted upon. 

■ The bush honeysuckle, J. Dunbar ( Gardening , 8 (1899), No. 109, pp. 2, 5).—Six¬ 
teen varieties of Louicera are described and their individual values as ornamental 
shrubs pointed out. 

Evergreen protection ( Wallaces ’ Fanner , 24 (1899), No. 39, p. 795 ).—The results 
of tree planting for wind protection in Iowa are discussed. The Russian mulberry 
has proved an efficient wind-break planted in rows 10 ft. apart and 2 ft. distant in 
the row. For permanent groves and wind-breaks the green and the white ash are 
recommended above all others among deciduous trees and the Riga pines among 
evergreens. 


DISEASES OF PLAITS. 

Experimental investigations on some diseases of plants, E. 
Laurent [Ann, Inst . Pasteur,13 (1899), Fo. 4, pp. 1-48 ).—While study¬ 
ing the effect of large amounts of different fertilizers upon the produc¬ 
tion of potatoes, the author found that the tubers of one lot that had 
been grown upon a plat where the soil had received a large quantity of 
lime were badly attacked by bacteria-, resulting in a bacterial rot, while 
the same varieties, but from other plats, were unaffected. This sug¬ 
gested investigations to ascertain the effect the medium in which plants 
grow may have in influencing their resistance to disease. 

In 1897 several varieties of potatoes were grown in plats which were 
apparently of equal fertility. The different plats received the following 
fertilizers per hectare: Plat 1,1,100 kg. of ammonium sulphate; plat 2, 
2,200 kg. of kahfft: plat 3, 2,200 kg. of calcium superphosphate, and 
plat 4, 15,500 kg. of fat lime; plat 5 being left as a check. As in the 
previous year, some months after harvest the tubers of the less resistant 
varieties in plat 4 were attacked by a bacterial growth. Upon isolation 
this proved to be a well-known saprophyte, Bacillus fluorescent puticlm . 
Inoculations made upon cut tubers of the other varieties from the 
different plats tailed to grow. Cultures made upon the susceptible 
variety after a time seemed to develop an increased virulence until all 
varieties from all plats could be readily infected, the last to yield being 
those from plat 8, where calcium superphosphate had been added to the 
soil. In order to secure this virulence, it was found necessary that the 
cultures should be continued for some time upon raw potatoes, and a 
single passage through cooked potato or a synthetic medium was suffi¬ 
cient to destroy the parasitism of the germs. 

In 1898 8 varieties of potatoes were grown under conditions similar to 
the above. In this series plat 1 received at the rate of 500 kg. of sodium 
nitrate and 800 kg. of ammonium nitrate, and plat 4 received 40,000 kg. 
of lime per hectare, the other plats receiving fertilizers approximately 
as in the previous years. The tubers were harvested and experiments 
made with them as before, the organism used this time being Bacillus 
coli communis , and results analogous to the above were obtained. Car- 
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rots and chicory were also introduced into the experiments. In general 
it was found that lime diminished the resistant power of potatoes, car¬ 
rots, and chicory toward the bacterial rot, while the phosphates increased 
their resistance. Nitrogenous and* phosphatic fertilizers diminished 
resistance to a slight degree, while sodium chlorid increased it in about 
the same degree. 

Experiments were conducted to ascertain the means by which the 
potato resisted the attachs of the organism. It was found that the 
potato owes its resistance to the presence of soluble substances in 
the cell sap of the tubers. This is destroyed by alkaline solutions 
and the total acidity of the cell sap does not correspond to the action 
of this protective substance. 

The method by which the bacteria gain entrance into the tubers was 
studied, and it was found that it was by the intervention of certain 
unorganized ferments secreted by the organism. These were separated 
and some of their peculiarities are noted. Experiments indicate that 
these substances when properly manipulated, render plants resistant 
to disease, acting in the same way toxins do toward animals. 

Experiments are also reported in which are shown the action of fer¬ 
tilizers in increasing or diminishing the resistance of potatoes toward 
attacks of Phytophthora infestam. Nitrogenous fertilizers seem to 
decrease the resistance of even the most resistant varieties of potatoes 
to attacks of Phytophthora. Lime also appears to exert a similar 
effect, hut in this case it is indirect, the lime acting through the stimu¬ 
lating effect it has upon nitrification in the soil. The experiments with 
Sderotinia Ubertuma reported were mostly made with artichokes, car¬ 
rots, and chicory. The results obtained are analogous to those for the 
species of Bacillus reported above. In this case phosphatic fertilizers 
increased the tendency to disease. 

In conclusion, it is shown that under certain conditions saprophytic 
organisms may develop pathogenic properties. As an essential for 
this development the natural resistance of the plant must he weakened 
by the improper use of fertilizers, and the virulence of the attack may 
be increased by systematic cultures in the living medium, the use of a 
synthetic medium, or any change in the medium being sufficient to 
destroy the acquired pathogenic properties. The different effect of the 
same fertilizers on different plants is explained by the fact that some 
organisms require an alkaline medium while others need an acid one 
for their development. Unless the proper conditions are present the 
diastases formed by the organisms can not dissolve the middle lamella 
of the cells and gain entrance into the host. 

The author claims that in order to preserve cultivated lands from 
the injurious effects of constantly present micro-organisms, recourse 
must be had to procedures based upon the influence of fertilizers in 
promoting the resistance of plants toward their parasites. 

' Report of the botanists, Gr. E. Stone and E. E. Smith (Massachu¬ 
setts Batch 8kt. lipl . 1898, pp. 142-167 ).—The principal investigations 
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reported are those which have been conducted in connection with mar¬ 
ket garden crops such as are cultivated in greenhouses, the principal 
ones being lettuce, cucumbers, and tomatoes. The experiments which 
are being conducted, briefly outlined, are investigations of the control of 
“drop” in lettuce, u top burn,” effect of mechanical condition of soil as 
influencing the growth of lettuce, and subirrigation as affecting lettuce 
diseases; experiments on the pruning of cucumbers as affecting the 
maturity and production of fruit, and also the various fungus diseases 
of this crop; experiments on the pruning of tomatoes, and the tomato 
diseases; experiments in the growth of violets; the use of gases and 
chemical solutions for disinfecting greenhouses, and on the relation 
existing between electricity and plant growth. 

Brief reports are given on black spot of the maple (Rhytisma acerinum), 
the oak-leaf blight ( Glwosporiim nerviseqmm ), the walnut-leaf blight 
{G. ju(flandis), and the leaf curl of the. peach (Uxoascus deformans ). 

A muskmelou disease is described, which is caused by a species of 
Alternaria. The presence of the disease is manifest by the wilting of 
the leaves, the center of the hill being usually the first point of attack. 
The leaves are covered with yellow spots, and in the worst cases exhibit 
dead areas of considerable size. When the disease was first noticed 
it had made considerable advancement, so that but little benefit could 
be expected from any treatment given it. Sprayings, however, were 
made with Bordeaux mixture and It is thought that they were followed 
with favorable results. 

The rotting of cabbage in the field, caused by a species of bacteria, 
is reported as having been observed at the station grounds, and is also 
known to exist in several places throughout the State. This disease 
has been fully described (E. S. Ik, 9, p. 849). 

In continuation of investigations previously reported (E. S. Ik, 10, 
p. 648), the authors give further information relative to the drop of let¬ 
tuce due to BoiryMs sp. It seems probable that this disease is not 
spread by distribution of the spores through the air, but by a mycelium 
growth in the soil itself. Experiments have been conducted along dif¬ 
ferent lines to prevent the growth of this mycelium,chemicals and gases 
being used, and the effect of different layers of sand and sterilized 
earth are reported. The experiments showed that the heating method 
is the only absolute way of controlling the disease, although some gain 
is shown by covering the soil to a depth of about three-fourths of an 
inch with sand. When the sand was sterilized, better results were 
obtained than when unsterilized. This method gives promise of being 
practicable, but the authors are not yet satisfied that it is the cheapest 
that can be utilized, and other methods are being investigated. 

The chrysanthemum rust has been studied to some extent, and the 
indications are that the disease can he controlled by proper methods of 
cultivation and management. It is claimed that the high August tem¬ 
perature had an injurious effect upon plants confined in pots, such 
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plants being much more susceptible to disease. The rusted plants, 
although badly affected, produced blossoms apparently as good both in 
quality and quantity as the healthy ones, and the disease did not 
spread to other plants kept in close proximity to them. Judging from 
the year’s experience, it seemed probable that a skillful gardener need 
have no fears from this disease. 

A new pansy disease is described, in which the leaves and blossoms 
of the plant are badly affected by a fungus. This fungus is apparently 
undescribed, and the name Colletotrichum i4ol(v4ricoloris is given it 
(E. S. E., 11, p. 257). Many plants were killed outright, and all affected 
ones were in very poor condition. The affected leaves first showed 
small dead spots, each surrounded by a definite black border, and the 
petals were often disfigured in a similar way. In other cases the flow¬ 
ers were malformed or only partly developed. This disease has been 
observed in a few localities in the State and is also reported from Hew 
Jersey. A portion of a diseased field was sprayed twice with strong 
Bordeaux mixture, but as it was late in the season and heavy rains 
prevailed at the time, little success was obtained. Some benefit, how¬ 
ever, is thought to have followed the use of the fungicide, and it is 
believed that the disease could probably be kept in check by proper 
treatment. 

A number of physiological disorders of plants are mentioned, among 
them some seasonal peculiarities of certain shade trees, in which the 
leaves were dropped early in the season; effect of overfeeding of plants, 
bronzing of rose leaves, wilt of cucumbers, and some of the difficulties 
which city shade trees have to contend with. 

The bronzing of the rose, which is described at considerable length, 
is manifest by a mottled discoloration of the leaf, and its cause is of a 
physiological nature or due to structural weakness. These spots sub¬ 
sequently become more apparent, and infected portions of the leaves 
turn yellow and finally leaflets and leafstalks fall to the ground. An 
excessive deposit of calcium oxalate has been observed in the leaf cells, 
and it is thought that these leaves are more susceptible to fungus 
diseases than healthy ones. An examination of affected plants at 
a large conservatory near the station showed that all the leaves of 
plants were not equally affected, but that it seemed to be confined in 
every instance to two places: First, where a stem is cut and a new 
branch starts, the leaf at the base of the branch begins to bronze, and, 
second, where an eye or axillary bud is rubbed off, the leaf generally 
becomes bronzed. There is also a difference in susceptibility between 
young plants and old ones. Roses planted in the middle of June fre¬ 
quently showed bronzing the first of August, but the disease is scarcely 
noticed after the first year’s growth. In conclusion, this disease is 
said to be a physiological disorder which falls under the domain of 
plant irritability. 

The cucumber wilt, which is described, bears some resemblance to 
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bacterial wilt, but is not due to any organism, being brought about by 
irrational methods of cultivation which give rise to defective transpira¬ 
tion. The methods for its prevention are apparent. 

Bird’s-eye of ©lives, IT. Brizi (Stem. Sper. Agr. ItaL, 32 (1899) , No* 
4, pp. 329-398*pin. £).—An extensive study on the disease of olives due 
to Cycloconimn oleaginurn is reported. The characteristics of the 
disease are described, and the conditions under which attacks may be 
expected. An extensive investigation into the life history of the 
fungus is given and artificial inoculation experiments are reported at 
some length. A nearly related form of the genus is described under 
the name Cl oleagimm phillyreee as occurring on plants related to the 
olive. 

Experiments are reported in which the disease was prevented by 
thorough applications of a rather weak. Bordeaux mixture. A short 
bibliography concludes the report. 

New studies of the brown rusts of grains and grasses, J. Eriks¬ 
son (IL Landt. AMd. Hand!,, 33 ( 1899 ), No. 3, pp. 172-200, charts 3 ).— 
The extensive studies on this subject conducted by the author during 
late years are summarized in this paper, and a full account is given of 
the latest results obtained. The following conclusions are drawn: 

The brown rust of wheat (Puccinia triticina) does notoriginate through 
infection from any other plant species. Two sources of its origin are 
possible—infection in the spring from the teleutospores of the fungus 
then growing, or a disease germ found in the seed grain and transmit¬ 
ted from the parent plant. Of these two sources of disease the latter 
is, in all probability, the principal one. Fresh brown rusted wheat 
straw should be avoided in manure which is spread on or near a held 
that will be‘Sown to wheat the following year. 

The brown rust of rye (Puccinia dispersa) can grow on the young 
winter rye plants in the late fall through infection from varieties of 
bugloss (Anekimt arvensis and A. officinalis) growing near by, which are 
affected with rust (JEci&iimi anckmev) ; for this reason these weeds 
should not be allowed to grow in the neighborhood of rye fields. Two 
other sources of its origin are possible, as with the wheat rust. Bye in 
rare cases may be attacked by the forms of brown rust found on wheat 
and couch and brome grasses, but the source of the true brown rust 
of rye can not be sought in any of these grasses, especially as it is the 
earliest one of them alb Fresh brown rusted rye straw should be a voided 
in manure which is spread on or near fields intended for rye. 

Puccinia bromina , P. cigropyrina , P. holeina , and P. triseti are of little 
importance to grain raising, as none of them can be considered the 
source of the brown rest of either the wheat or rye. 

In choosing brome grasses for meadows, varieties subject to attack of 
rust, like Bronms mollis and B. arvensis , are to be avoided (both these 
varieties are also particularly susceptible to smut, Ustilago bromivora ), 
.and such as B. erectus and B. mermis chosen, which are not only not 
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susceptible to rust, but also give a much heavier yield of forage.— 

F. W. WOLL. 

Club root, or finger-and-toe disease ( Kept . Ai/r. Uapts. Cornwall 
County Council, 1898, pp. 27-42 , p/s. 7).—Experiments are reported upon, 
in which the infectious nature of the organism causing club root is 
shown, and warnings are given of the danger of contamination through 
various means. Various remedies were investigated, from which it 
appeared that liberal applications of lime or basic slag were very effi¬ 
cient in checking the disease. The relative value of deep and shallow 
cultivation in connection with the application of lime, slag, etc., was 
investigated. Where 6 tons of lime per acre were applied and the soil 
frequently cultivated to a depth of 3 inches, the results were much 
more favorable than where an occasional cultivation to a depth of one- 
lialf inch was given. The total weight of the crop, as well as the 
increased number of sound roots, were in favor of the deeper cultivation. 

Experiments are quoted in which 6 and 8 tons of lime per acre were 
compared, to the advantage of the latter amount. So far as clean roots 
were concerned, the proportion from the plats receiving 8 tons per acre 
was largely in excess of that from the plats receiving 6 tons. The total 
yield of turnips was practically the same in both cases. Superphos¬ 
phate and basic slag were compared, indicating that superphosphate is 
without value as a preventive treatment of club root. The proper time 
of application of preventive treatments was investigated, June and 
autumn applications being compared. The superiority of the autumn 
treatment was quite evident. Copper sulphate as a means of prevention 
of club root was tried, but proved to be without any value in badly 
infested soils. 

The possibility of infection through the presence of the micro-organism 
of the disease in the manure of animals fed on turnips is to be a subject 
for further investigation. 

A text-book of plant diseases caused by Cryptogamic parasites, G. Massek 
(New York: The Macmillan Co., 1899, pp. X£1+458, figs. 92). —The aim of this book is to 
enable those occupied with the cultivation of plants to determine the nature of dis¬ 
eases due to parasitic plants and in combating them to apply in the most approved 
maimer those treatments which experience has shown to be most successful. A 
general discussion of parasitic fungi, lichens, alga*, slime molds, and bacteria is 
given, together with formulas for fungicides and directions for spraying. 

The diseases are each briefly, though clearly, described, and preventive measures, 
where any are known, are given, followed by references to some of the more impor¬ 
tant literature bearing on the disease. The arrangement is that of grouping the 
different diseases according to the sequence of the orders of fungi rather than by 
host plants. After the enumeration and characterization of the various diseases, 
technical .descriptions are given of the parasites causing them. There are also 
copious references to the literature. 

Bacteria as the cause of plant diseases, G. A. Nadson (Leo bacteries, comme la 
muse dcs maladies des planted. Si. Petersburg , 1899 , pp. 12). 

Protection of plants against fungi, T. Bokorny (Biol. Centbl. , 19 (1899),pp, 177- 
185; aim. in Jour. Hoy. Micros. Soc. [London], 1899, pi. 4, p.414).—~ An enumeration is 
made of the various organic substances which serve to protect plants against attacks 
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of fungi and scliizomycefces. Of these the most widely distributed are the tannins, 
of winch more than 1 per cent is necessary to be present in living plants in order to 
secure immunity against fungi or bacteria. Bacteria are said to offer less resistance 
to tannin than the mold fungi. The salts of oxalic acid are not poisonous to the 
lower fungi, while any free acid is injurious to the growth of them all. Essential 
oils are said to offer an effective protection against the attacks of all parasitic 
organisms. 

Some diseases of our root crops, J. Eriksson (K, Landt . Akad. Jiandl. , S3 (1899), 
No. ,'App* & J-70). 

The potato disease, H. Tryon ( Queensland Agr. Jour., 5 (1899), No. l,pp. 57-63 ).— 
Notes the occurrence of bacterial blight of potatoes, the same disease having been 
described in detail in this country by E. F. Smith (E. S. R., 8, p. 895). The disease 
was first noticed by the author and attention called to it in 1895. The identity of 
the two diseases is affirmed and the conclusions of the two authors are quite similar. 

The diseases of hops, T. Petersen ( Natter, 47 (1899), No. 97, pp. 320, 321). 

Combating apple and pear scab, J. G, Weiss ( Vrtljschr . Bayer. Landw. Hath., 4 
(1899), No. 4, pp. 373-377). —Briefly describes the scab of apple and pear and suggests 
fungicides which may be profitably employed in preventing these diseases. 

The cacao disease in Trinidad (Bui. Roy. Bot.Gard. Trinidad, 1899, No. 21, p. 221). — 
Briefly describes Neciria bainii, and says the disease has been recently found on pods 
growing on trees at the gardens. These pods were completely rotted. It was also 
observed on young shriveled and immature pods. Further investigation is required 
to determine whether the fungus is parasitic or saprophytic. It is associated with 
Phytop h ill om omnivor a. 

Combating true and false mildews, P. Held ( Wiirttemburg Wclinbl. Landw., 1899, 
No. 22, p. 341). —Gives notes on the preventive treatment of Oidiim iiickeri and Perono- 
spora vUicola. 

On the browning of larch leaves, R. Hartig (CentM. Gesam. Forstw. Wien, 25 
(1899), No. 10,pp. 423-426, jig. 1). — AUesckeria laricis is described as new and is said to 
be the cause of considerable browning of larch leaves. 

Abnormal growths on willow, peach, and apricot trees, P. MacOwan (Agr. 
Jour, Gape Good Hope, 15 (1899), No.S, pp. 555-557, fig. 1). —Attention is called to a 
number of abnormal growths occurring on willow, peach, and apricot trees. Roses 
are said to he attacked in the same way. The knot-like growths are soon followed 
by the death of the twigs bearing them. No definite cause is assigned, but the 
author thinks all excrescences should he burned and the general condition of the 
trees looked after. 

On the manufacture of Bordeaux mixture, lv. Mohr (Mitt. Weinbau u. Keller- 
wirth, 1S99, No, 5,pp, 70, 71). 


ENTOMOLOGY. 

The temperature of insects according to observations made 
in Bulgaria, P. Bachmetjew ( Ztschr . Wiss. Zool , 66 (1899), No. 4 , pp. 
521-604j figs. 5 ).—The authors after making an extended experimental 
study of this subject, comes to the following conclusions: The tempera¬ 
ture of insects may vary within wide limits without endangering the 
life of the insects. As the atmospheric temperature rises insects mani¬ 
fest no uneasiness at first, but at a temperature of 39° (3. they begin to 
move rapidly and die at from 46 to 47° C. When the temperature of 
the air is lowered that of the insect rises, at first gradually, then rapidly, 
and later tails slowly. The point where the temperature suddenly rises 
is about the normal freezing point of fluids. By continued cooling 
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insects die when the body temperature again sinks to the point at which 
the sudden rise took place. The manner of the thawing* out of insects 
after their body fluids have been, frozen has no noticeable influence 
upon their return to life, but only upon the intensity of their vitality. 
The critical point is not the same in different species, nor even in differ¬ 
ent individuals of the same species. The longer an insect has gone 
without food the lower is the normal freezing point of its body fluids. 
Eepeated freezing lowers the critical point and also the normal freezing 
point of body fluids. The greater the proportion of fluid to the total 
weight of the body in different individuals of the same species the 
higher is the normal point at which heat rigor takes place. Twenty 
pages of this article are occupied with a discussion of the literature 
of the subject. A considerable number of species were used for these 
experiments, the majority being, however, Lepidoptera. 

Problems of honeycomb, 0. .Dawson and S. A. Woodhead (Nat 
Sci,, 15 (1899), No. 93 , pp. 347-350), —The authors experimented with 
beeswax in thin sheets, heating it in a shallow tray and allowing it 
to cool slowly. It was found that the wax in cooling became arranged 
in hexagonal areas similar to those of natural honeycomb, but not quite 
so regular. With thin sheets of wax smaller hexagonal areas were 
formed than with thicker sheets. Sheets of wax cast in this manner 
were placed in observatory hives, and the bees, after excavating the 
slight quantity of debris which was formed within each hexagonal 
area, proceeded to work upon these plates as upon artificial foundation 
of the ordinary sort. 

The extermination of mosquitoes, A. Celli and O. Casagrandi 
( Centbl. Baht u. Far., 1. AM., 26 (1899), No. 13, pp. 390-402; Authors J 
Ahs.from Atti' Soc. Ital. StucM Malaria, Rome , July, 1899). —The authors 
conducted numerous experiments for the purpose of finding suitable 
materials for killing the mosquito in the egg, larva, nymph, and adult 
stages. Permanganate of potash was found to operate slowly, even 
when used in a 5 per cent solution. Lime, copper sulphate, and ammo¬ 
nia are also slow in their action. Corrosive sublimate in a 1 per cent 
solution kills the lame slowly, but not the-pupae* Sulphur dioxid 
proved a very effective remedy. Of vegetable substances, the most 
effective mosquito destroyers were found in tobacco leaves and pow¬ 
ders made from the unopened flowers of chrysanthemum. Then follow 
in order of their effectiveness infusions of quassia, Solatium nigriin, and 
daphne. Of the anilin dyes the most effective were laryeith III, gal- 
lol, and malachite green. For destroying the nymph water saturated 
with sulphur dioxid gave the best results. Formalin and lysol were not 
very effective. Petroleum and olive oil applied as a layer on the surface 
of the water are effective agents in destroying the nymphs. Common 
salt and caustic lime give good results only when used in strong solu¬ 
tion, For fighting the adult mosquito turpentine, iodoform, tobacco, 
and sulphur dioxid were found most valuable. Menthol, nutmeg, cam- 
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plior, garlic, fumes of chrysanthemum flowers, eucalyptus leaves, and 
pyrethrum were of some service. Most of these remedies are, however, 
altogether too expensive to be used on a large scale. - The authors 
believe that from an economic standpoint petroleum.and mosquito pow¬ 
ders made from the flowers of chrysanthemums are to be most, highly 
recommended. 

Preliminary report of the State board, of horticulture, Califor¬ 
nia, 1897-98 {Sacramento, 1899, pp. 158, pis. 81, figs. 36 ).—This report 
is occupied mainly with a description of the work of the board of 
horticulture, particularly in the way of importation of foreign bene¬ 
ficial insects, The study of insecticide methods for scale insects, and 
the maintenance of quarantine regulations against dangerous foreign 
scale and other insects. Among successful importations may be men¬ 
tioned Novius koebelei , BMzobius ventralis, and Cryptolwmus montrmi - 
sieri. A number of foreign insects are considered especially (Jangerous 
to the horticulture of the State, and these insects are figured and 
described as apt to be introduced. Among these pests may be men¬ 
tioned Trypeta ludens , I. acidnsa, Leptops hopoii, Doticus pcstilens, 
Dindymm versicolor, Lamrna herellera, Dacus ohm, TephriUs tryoni , 
and Hidyerophora capitata . 

Formulas are given for insecticides as approved and recommended 
by the State board. Notes are given on the life history and means of 
combating cankerworm, tent caterpillar, tussock moth, peach-root 
borers, willow aphis, and codling moth. The quarantine officer and 
entomologist to the board, Mr. Alexander Craw, contributes a report 
on the work of inspection in various parts of the State, a brief article 
on methods of preserving scale insects for cabinet specimens, an 
account of the new scale insects that have been detected on shipments 
of nursery stock and quarantined, and a brief article on the subject of 
horticultural legislation with regard to our new possessions in, the 
Pacific. 

Twenty-ninth annual report of the Entomological Society of 
Ontario, 1898 (Rpt* Ontario Ent. Soc., 1898, pp. 120, jigs. 71,pis. 3 ).— 
This report contains a large number of brief articles of a popular 
nature on the insect enemies of the farmer and gardener, together with 
book notices, obituaries, and an amendment to the San Jose scale act 
for the regulation and fumigation of nursery stock. 

In an article on injurious insects in 1898 (pp. 75-86) James Fletcher 
gives brief notes on the wheat midge, the Hessian fly, and the wheat 
joiutworm (Isosoma tritici ). Two parasites were reared from this 
insect —Homoporus chalcklipJiagus and Eupelmus epicaste . The remedies 
recommended are burning or deeply plowing the stubble field or the 
removal and destruction by feeding or otherwise of the straw. Con¬ 
siderable damage is reported to have been caused by the pea moth 
(Semasia nigricana). As a remedy against this insect the author rec¬ 
ommends deep plowing and early sowing and the cultivation of early 
varieties. 
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With, regard to the clover-seed midge, the author found that feeding- 
off or mowing the crop' before June 20 was a very satisfactory remedy. 

The carrot-rust fly (Psila rosce) is reported as doing considerable 
damage. The methods of prevention suggested by the author are late 
sowing and preventive .remedies, such as kerosene emulsion diluted 
1:10, to be sprayed along the drills by a knapsack sprayer. 

The com worm (if eliothis armigera) is said to be increasing in eco¬ 
nomic importance from year to year in Canada. The remedy which the 
author recommends most highly is hand picking and destruction of the 
caterpillars while at work in the ears of corn. 

Report on the extermination of the gypsy moth (Massachusetts 
State B(L Agr . Rpt 1898, pp. 411-481,pis. 11 ).— The committee on gypsy 
moth reports on the general progress of its work. In reviewing the work, 
attention is again called to the fact that its effectiveness in the past 
has been impaired by lack of available funds at the particular times 
needed. 0. II. Fernald, the entomologist to the State board of agri¬ 
culture, gives an account of the present status of the gypsy moth and 
reiterates Ms belief that the moth can be ultimately exterminated. 

The main part of the report is prepared by the field director, E. H. 
Forbush, who gives a detailed account of the apparatus used for 
destroying the gypsy moth and of the actual methods of conducting the 
various operations against this insect. An account is given of the 
winter and spring work, of the spring inspection, and of the extensive 
spraying operations with arsenate of lead. It is reported that during 
the year nearly 2,000,000 trees were burlapped. A machine has been 
invented for cutting rolls of burlap for use in winding the trees. 
Another device has been invented for rolling the cut strips into com¬ 
pact form. The cyclone burners are still used for burning over the 
ground of badly infested areas. It was found that stone walls and stone 
heaps could be as effectively treated by simple spraying with kerosene 
oil as with the cyclone burner. The former method is cheaper, and, all 
things considered, the best method yet devised for destroying the eggs 
in stone walls. 

A general summary is given of the year’s work showing the number 
of trees inspected, banded with insect lime, burlapped, sprayed, cut, 
trimmed, and acres of ground treated in various ways. A careful 
examination of extralimital towns disclosed the presence of a rather 
formidable colony of gypsy moth in Manchester, a locality from which 
the insect had not previously been reported. 'Vigorous operations were 
begun against this colony with good results. 

A detailed account is given of the status of the gypsy moth in a 
large number of towns where it has been previously known. In general, 
the condition of affairs is better than heretofore, and with the larger 
appropriation which the committee has received, hopes are expressed 
of getting the insect entirely under control. 

In an appendix to the regular report, E. H. Forbush figures- and 
13050—No. 0-5 
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describes some improvements in spraying machinery. A pump has 
been devised by means of which one man can maintain a pressure of 
from SO to 100 lbs. to the square inch. The pump can be used in any 
tank or barrel. The hose which is. now used is | in. in size, and a spe¬ 
cial coupling has been invented which does not reduce the size of the 
hose at the joint. Considerable work has been spent in devising a tele¬ 
scoping extension tube for use in spraying high trees. The nozzle which 
has given best satisfaction is called the Monitor. It has 4 openings, 

1 in front and 3 on the side, of equal size. 

A. P. Burgess reports that Anthrenus verbasci is an enemy of the eggs 
of the gypsy moth. The larvre of this beetle were found eating the 
eggs and also feci upon the eggs of the gypsy moth under confinement. 

A. H. Kirkland reports the results of some experiments to determine 
the value of glucose in arsenical insecticides. The glucose had been 
used in the field in spraying for the gypsy moth upon the supposition 
that the insecticide was made to adhere much longer by,the addition 
of glucose. Experiments made to determine that point were unfavor¬ 
able in that it was found that the insecticide adhered almost equally 
well without the glucose, and the glucose is too expensive for insecti¬ 
cide use. 

The San Jose scale in Massachusetts, A. H. Kirkland ( Massa - 
ehusetU State Bd . Agr. Bpt. 1898, pp. 295-315, figs. 3). —This paper con¬ 
tains a general account of the distribution of this scale, together with a 
description of the insect, a list of its food plants, and mention of its 
more common natural enemies. Adalia Mpunctata and CMlocorus 
bhndnerus are recorded as enemies of this insect. 

The well-known remedies, such as burning of badly infested trees and 
treatment with whale-oil soap, kerosene, and fumigation are described. 
The author experimented with whale-oil soap and water at the rate of 

2 lbs. to 1 gal. upon young pear trees. A few scales survived the treat¬ 
ment. 

Attention is called to the difficulties in the way of keeping the San 
Jose scale out of nurseries or of exterminating it when once a nursery 
has' become infested. General directions are given for the guidance of 
nurserymen and purchasers. 

Methods of improving the efficiency of spraying apparatus, 
E. S. Goff ( Wisconsin Sta. Bpt 1898 , pp. 239-249, Jigs . 5),—A device is 
described in which Bordeaux mixture as it is pumped out of the reser- 
volris taken from practically the whole depth simultaneously. Only 
so much stirring is necessary as to prevent the formation of a layer of 
sediment. In the ordinary pump and barrel arrangement there was 
substituted for the rubber suction tube a piece of gas pipe provided at 
its middle with a tee and reaching with a straight elbow at its lower 
end just to the bottom of the barrel. At this point a movable joint 
attaches another piece of gas pipe at right angles, to the farther end of 
which a float is attached. The latter pipe has an opening cut the 
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whole length on one side. A third pipe reaches from the air chamber 
of the pump to the bottom of the barrel. When the pump is worked 
agitation enough is set up in the bottom of the barrel to prevent the 
formation of a layer of sediment. 

The apparatus may also be used for spraying with kerosene and water. 
Opposite the suction p^ipe is erected a small iron rod, to which is 
attached a closed tin can of a gallon or more capacity in such a way 
that it is free to slide up and down the rod. Kerosene is poured into 
the carp which continues to float. The can is.connected with the tee in 
the middle of the suction pipe by rubber tubing. The flow of kerosene 
is controlled by a stopcock and may be made sufficiently uniform for 
practical purposes. 

Anticipated swarming, Devauchelle ( IJApiculimr, 43 {1899), No. 10, pp. MO- 
445). —An outline of methods for preventing natural swarming. 

The determination of the sex of bees, B. Spoerku (77 Apiculteur, 43 (1899), No. 
10, pp. 437-440). —This is a discussion of the Dzierzon-Dickel controversy. 

Honey-bearing plants of agricultural importance, V. Ageenko (St. Petersburg, 
1899, 3. ed.f pp. 47 ; abs. in Selsh. Kkoz. i Lyesov., 194 (1899), duly, p. 184). —Among the 
plants which are considered important as producers of honey are mentioned alfalfa, 
esparcet, white clover, qdiacelia, and melissa. 

On the parasitic fly of silkworms in China, C. Sasaki (Annot. Zool. Japonenses, 3 
(1899), No. 1, pp. 25-37, figs. 3). —The parasite is believed to be Tachina r untied. 

The part played by insects, arachnids, and myriapods in the propagation of 
infective diseases of men and animals, Gr. H. F. Nutt all ( British Med. Jour., 1899, 
Sept.,pp. 643-644)*—' This article discusses the part which insects may play in the 
spreading of various diseases, such as anthrax, plague, cholera, typhoid fever, etc. 
Insects may serve as intermediate hosts and under such circumstances they play a 
passive part in spreading disease when they are devoured by a host of the parasite 
which they contain. On the other hand, the cattle tick and the mosquito play an 
active part in transmitting infectious diseases of which they are the intermediate 
host. 

Spider bites and “kissing bugs,” L. O. Howard (Pop. Sci. Mo., 55 (1899), No. 
1 , pp. 31-4-3, jigs. 6). —Probably only one species of spider in the United States tain 
inflict a serious bite, Latrodeelus mactaus. Of the true bugs, the bites of a number 
of species arc known to be more or less poisonous. Among them may be mentioned 
Opsieostes personality, Melanolestes pidpes, M. ubdominalift, Conorhin us sanyuisuga, liasa- 
tus Input,talus, and It. thoracmis. The press account of kissing bugs was much 
exaggerated, many supposed cases being the result of ordinary mosquito bites, 

Lice on poultry and how to destroy them, P. T. Theobald (Hoard’s Dairyman, 
30 (1899), No. 30, p. 596). 

Report of the entomologist, C. H. Fernald (Massachusetts Hatch Sta . Bpt. 1898, 
pp. 103-104). —Brief notes are presented on the Ban Jose scale, grass thrips, small 
clover-leaf beetle (PJnjtonomm nigrirostris, and P. pmctatus), and the carpet beetle. 
Arsenate of lead was tried in conjunction with flie Bordeaux mixture with good 
results. The arsenate of lead was used in the proportion of 5 lbs. to 150 gal. of 
water. The apple scab was pretty effectively checked and various insects were 
destroyed. 

Entomological notes for 1898, W. W. Froggatt (Agr. Gas. New South Wales, 10 
(1899), No. 9,pp. 873-879,pis. 3).—Phyllotocm macleatji is reported as robbing beehives 
of their honey. Gailemca semipul ata depredates on the leaves of Ficus mmropliylla. 
A species of thrips is recorded as an enemy of the persimmon. Agromyza phascoH 
tunnels in the stem of beans. Caowcia postvittam ia reported as attacking the rind 
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of oranges, Cryptophaga unipunctata is a serious enemy of cherry trees, making 
tunnels in the trunks and branches. 

Report on economic entomology for 1898, V. H. Carpenter (Reprinted from 
Bpt. Council Bop. Dublin Soc.1898, pp. 14, figs. 13). —This paper contains notes on the 
turnip beetle ( Phyllotreta nemorum), cockchafer ( Melol-ontha vulgaris ), beau beetle 
(Bruclins affinis), cherry aphis (Myzus cerasi ), Bryobict pnvtiosa, spruce aphis (Chernies 
dbietis), pine aphis ( Lachnus jncecv), and the pine sawlly (Sir ex gig as). 

An improved method of studying underground insects, J. B. Smith ( Sci. Amer., 
81 (1899), No. 7, p. 102). —Moistened plaster of parts is poured into the burrows and 
allowed to set when it can be unearthed so as to show the exact form of the burrow. 

The wings of insects (chapter IV concluded), J. H. Comstock and J. G. Need¬ 
ham (Amer. Nat., 33 (1899), No. 391, pp. 573-583, Jigs. 8). —In this paper the authors dis¬ 
cuss the tracheation of the wings of orthopfcera and the homologies of the principal 
trachea 1 in the wings of this order. The evidence as to the systematic position of the 
oxthoptera which is to he obtained from a study of their wings, leads the authors to 
place the ortkoptera second in the list of insect orders, with the Blattidm as the 
lowest of the orthopterous families. 

On the vitality of insects, E. Koy (Nat. Canad,, 6 (1899), No. 6, pp. 85-87).—Givm 
observations on the effects of low temperatures in winter on insects. 

Animal and plant gall formations, O. Appel (Sekr. Phys. Oelon. (resell. Konigsherg, 
39 (1898), pp. 83-139,pi. 1). —This paper has for its purpose the systematic arrange¬ 
ment of our knowledge of the structure and origin of the various forms of plant 
galls. The author gives a classification of gall formations accord ing to their external 
appearance and internal structure. The animals which are known to produce galls 
are classified and briefly discussed. The same method of treatment is given to vari¬ 
ous orders of plants which produce galls upon other plants. The plants which bear 
galls are listed with remarks upon comparative immunity of certain plants from 
galls. A brief discussion is given of the histology of galls. The author discusses 
in detail the development of the gall which is caused by the dipter Hormomyiafagi 
and also the various galls upon willows. 

Contribution to the knowledge of galls produced by insects in Italy, A. Trot- 
TEii (Riv. Patol. Beg., 7 (1898-99), Nos. 9-13, pp. 381-310, pis. 3). —This article contains 
descriptions of gall formations caused by insects on species of Acer, Primus, Pyrus, 
Quercus, and Salix. 

Contribution to a knowledge of the insect galls of Juniperas communis, G. 

Lagerheim (Ent Tidskr., 30 (1899), No. 3-3, pp. 113-135, figs. 4). 

Diseases of cultivated plants in the Province of Groningen in 1898, J. 
Eitzema-Bos (Bij Amgen Kennis Prorincie Groningen,, 1 (1899), No. I, pp. 33-63).— 
Notes on various parasiticfungi, injurious insects, Iiinax, and nematode worms. 

The beetles of Middle Europe, h. Gangleauer (Die Kafer von Mitteleuropa . 
Vienna: C. Ceroid's Son, 1899, pi. 3, pp. 409-1046, jigs. 16 ).—A monographic account of 
the beetles in this region belonging to the following families: Sphauitube, Ostomidm,' 
Byturida*, Nitidulidm, Cucujidm, Erotylidse, Pkalacridm, ThorictkUe, Lathridiidm’ 
Mycetophagidm, Colydiidna, Endomychidm, and Coccinellidm. 

Wire worms (Bpt. Agr. Expts. Cornwall County Council , 1898, pp. 45-48).— Experi¬ 
ments were made on 2 farms, 13 plats being treated on each farm for the destruction 
of wire worms. The substances used were rape cake soaked in an arsenic solution, 
rape cake dusted with arsenic, rape cake alone, arsenic alone, mustard dross, mustard 
cake, and castor oil seed cake. None of these substances had any appreciable effect 
upon the wireworms. The remedies which seem to he practicable and at the same 
time effective are fall plowing and a rotation of crops. The wire worm winters over 
in a nearly adult stage within an earthen cell which was made for the protection of 
the pupje. It was found that whenever these cells were broken the wireworms per¬ 
ished. Deep and thorough plowing is therefore recommended for holding these 
pests in check. 
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Preliminary report on insect enemies of clover and alfalfa, L. Bruner and# 
W. D. Hunter (Nebraska State Bd. Agr. Bpt.l898,pp. 339-285, jigs. 67).— This is a bio¬ 
logical account of the insects most injurious to clovers and related forage legumes, 
with biographical references for 175 species reported as depredating upon these 
plants. 

Insects and other pests injurious to cotton in Egypt, G. P. Foaden (Jour. Khed. 
Agr. Soc. and School Agr., 1 ( 1899), No* 3, pp. 8*5-96). —Gives economic and biological 
notes with suggestions for treatment against Vrodenla UtioraHs, Earias ins ul an a, 
Aphis ulmanv, Oxyearenus hyalipennis, and a fungus disease caused by a member of 
the Uredineas. 

The coccid genera, CMonaspis and Hemichionaspis, E. A. Cooley (Massachu¬ 
setts Hatch Sta. Spec. Bill., Aug. 10,1899, pp. 57, pis. 9). —This bulletin contains a mono¬ 
graphic account of the genus Chionaspis in a restricted sense, and of Hemichionas¬ 
pis as including a number of species previously referred to Chionaspis. Synoptic 
tables are given for the identification of species and brief biological notes in con¬ 
nection with the species which are of economic importance. Bibliographies are 
given in connection with each species. 

The most common scales introduced upon American fruits, L. Reh (Ulus. 
Ztschr . Ent., 4 (1899), No. 14,pp. 209-211, jig. 1). —The San Jose scale is considered as 
the most dangerous enemy, and is figured and described. 

Notes on the Mediterranean fruit fly and Queensland fruit fly, A. M. Lea (Bui. 
Dept. Agr. Tasmania 1899 , pp. 6, pi. 1 ).—The author reports that the Mediterranean 
fruit fly, Halierophora capitata , has been introduced in fruit from Sidney into Tas¬ 
mania. The first shipment of fruit which was seen to he infested with the Mediter¬ 
ranean fruit 11 y was destroyed by boiling, but, as a number of the larvae of the 11 y 
had already escaped from the decaying fruit, the ground was thoroughly treated 
with kerosene oil. Two gardens became infested from fruit which was shipped in, 
and the ground underneath the trees was also thoroughly sprayed with kerosene so 
that it became moist to a depth of 2 in. No serious fear is entertained concerning 
the Queensland fruit fly ( Tephritis iryoni), for the reason that it has so far not appeared 
to thrive except in tropical climates. 

Peach borer, M. Burrell (Ontario Fruit Growers 1 Assoc, llpt. 1898, pp. 15-17). — 
Gives observations on the habits of this moth and notes on remedies which were 
used against it. 

Phylloxera of the grapevine, Blunno and Froggatt (Agr. Gas. New South Wains, 
10 (1899),pi. o, pp. 877-379, pis. 4). —Gives the life history of the different forms of 
this insect, with an account of the nse of carbon bisulphid as an insecticide. 

The chestnut weevils, G. H, Powell (Amer. Gard., 80 (1899), No. 833, p. 444). — 
Gives a description and the life history of the weevil. The- methods of control which 
are suggested are the following: Planting chestnut orchards some distance from 
native chestnut trees, jarring the weevils from young trees in the orchard, the nse 
of trap trees, and the destruction of the burs from them. 

Description of Agromyza phaseoli, a new species of leaf-mining fly, I). W. 
Coquilx-ett (Froc. Linn. Soc. New South Wales, 24 (1899), No. 93, pp. 138,129 ).—It is 
reported as having caused considerable damage to French beans. 

A new tea pest from India, E. E. Green (Ent. Mo. Mag., 2. ser., 10 (1899), No. US, 
pp. 225, 226, jigs. 0). —A description of Cerococcus ficoules with brief notes on its hah i ts. 

The development of Ceroplastes roseatus, C. H. Doujy-Tyler (Trans. Ent. 
Soc. London, 1899, No. 8, pp 277-280, pi. 1). —A detailed record of the changes of form, 
of the habits and rate of growth of this scale. It is parasitized by Lecamobius cock - 
erelli and is preyed upon by Asya luteipes. 

Bpicometis hirta, S. A. Mokrziietzky ( Odessa, 1899, pp. 24; abs.in Selsk. Khoz. i 
Lyesov., 194 (1899), July, pp. 180,181). —The author discusses in a critical manner the 
literature relating to this insect, and from personal observations describes the habits 
and appearances of the insect throughout its different stages of development. 
Appropriate remedies are recommended against its devastations. 
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^ Tlie Hessian fly, E. P. Felt (Country Gent ., 64 (IS99), No. 342$, pp. 628, 689). 
Gives biological notes on the insect, and advises rotation of crops as a remedy 
against its ravages. 

Injuries caused by Hylastes trifolii, Ct. Cecconi ( Biv. Patol. Feg.,8 (1899), Nos. 
1-6, pp. 160-165, pi. I).—Resides injuring trees by making galleries under the bark, 
this insect is reported as depredating to a considerable extent upon common clover. 

Hyponomeuta malinella, G. Bakbut (Prog. Agr. et Fit., 10 (1899), No. 37, pp.305- 
809, Jig. 1 ).—The habits of the insect on apple trees are described. Its natural ene¬ 
mies are mentioned and an account is given of several remedies which are to be 
used against it. 

The la an tan a bug (Ortliezia insignis), E. E. Green (Bog. Hot. Gardens Ceylon 
Give., 1. ser.j 1899, No. 10, pp. 83-94 ).—Popular notes on its injurious activity and a 
discussion of remedies. 

Lymantiia monaclia, S. Lamp a (Ent. Tidshr., 20 (1899), No. 8-8, pp. 81-88, pi. 1). — 
An account of its habits, life history, natural enemies, and of remedies which were 
tested for exterminating it. 

Miudarus abietinus on the white fir, O. NOsslin ( A llg. Forst u. Jagct Ztg., 75 (1899), 
pp. 210-814, Jigs. 5). —Contains detailed notes on its life history with figures of its dif¬ 
ferent stages and of its injury. The distribution of the insect is discussed. 

The Oestridae and their economic significance, A. Bergman (Ent. Tidshr20 
(1899), No. 2-3, pp. 133-155,pis. 2). —A study of the injuries suffered by domesticated 
animals from the attack of these insects. 

A pasture problem, H. Friend ( Gard. Citron3. ser.. 25 (1899), No. 651, pp. 391,392, 
figs. 5). —An Oligochset worm of the family Euchy trad die, and known as Friderida 
agricola, is reported as being found apparently injuring grass. The details of the 
external and internal anatomy of the worm are described and illustrated. 

Phylacteopliaga eucalypti, W. W. Froggatt ( Vroc. Linn. Sog . New South Wales, 

■ 84 (1899), No.93, pp. 130-134,pi. 1). —This insect is described as new, with an account 
of its depredations upon the foliage of Eiicalpytus globulus. 

Notes on the oak caterpillar (Fhryganidia ealifornica), P. See re (Jour. Soe. 
Nat. Sort. France, S.ser21 (1899), Aug., pp. 756-761 , jigs. 4). —The life history of 
the insect is given. Pimpla behremi is said to be parasitic on it. Paris green and 
London purple are recommended as remedies. 

The purplish-red borer, L. Zkhntner ( Ferslag Proefsta. Suiherriet, West Jam, 
1898, pp. 27-29) . —Brief notes on the appearance and habits of Sen ami a non agr hides. 

Contribution to the study of the anatomy and biology of Train a radicis, G. 
Del Guercio {Nuora Belaz. B. Staz. Ent. Agr., 1. ser., 1899, No, X, pp, 195-206,figs, 6 ).— 
This article contains an account of the structure of the insect and is accompanied 
by figures illustrating the different stages. The biology of the insect is also con¬ 
sidered from an economic standpoint, and the use of bisulphid of carbon and other 
remedies is recommended. 

Life habits of Xyleborus cryptographus, H. EGOERS (Bins.Ztsehr.Ent., 4 (1889), 
No. 19, pp. 291 , 292, jig A). —A study of the galleries and of the life history of. this 
insect. 

The wood leopard moth (Zeuzera aesculi) (Jour. Bd. Agr . [London'}, 6 (1899), No. 
2,pp. 195-198, fig. 1). —A brief description is given of the insect in its several stages 
as well as an outline of its life history. Few remedies are effective in controlling 
its depredations. While the burrows of the lame are still small, solutions of car¬ 
bolic acid and similar substances have been forced into the openings without very 
good results. A number of species of birds are known to attack the insect in the 
larval condition, and a still greater number feed upon the adult insect. 

Fungus disease of plant lice in the summer of 1896, G. Lagkrreim (Ent. Tid - 
slcr., 20 (1899), No. 2-3, pp. 127-132). — Empusa aphidis and E, fresemi are reported to 
have greatly reduced the numbers'of x>lant lice. 

[g;; Remedies for sugar-beet insects, E. D. Sanderson (Michigan Sugar Beet, 1 (1899), 
No. 17,p. l,Jigs. 4). —Popular notes on remedies to be used against the more destruc¬ 
tive insects which attack .sugar beets. 
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The spraying of fruit trees (Jour. Bd. Agr. [London], 6 (1899), No. 1, pp. 1-4).— 
General recommendations and formulas for the common insecticides. 

How to kill grasshoppers, L. Bruner (Breeders' Gaz., 86 (1899), No. 4,p.92 ).— 
Recommends the protection of native birds and reptiles and use of the hopperdozer. 

Spraying for orchard pests, J. Fletcher ( Ontario Bruit Growers 7 Assoc. Rpt. 1898, 
pp. 77-88). —Economic and biological notes on the codling moth and the San Jose 
scale. 

Remedies against Cochylis (Prog. Agr.et Fit. (Bd. VEst ), 20 (1899), No. 24, pp. 
709,710 ).—Recommends the use of an insecticide made as follows: Black soap 70 
gm. ? rape oil 45 gm., and essence of lavender, 75 gm. The whole to be emulsified in 
1 liter of water. 

Instructions in spraying (Ontario Dept. Agr. Spec. Bui., March, 1899, pp. 82,figs. 
89). —This bulletin contains formulas and directions for making the more common 
insecticides, with notes on their application, together with a list of the more com¬ 
mon insect and fungus diseases of garden and fruit crops. The most common 
injurious insects found upon these crops are figured, briefly described, and remedies 
suggested in each case. 

A table of the most frequently used compounds (insecticides arid fungicides) 
in combating the insect and fungus diseases of fruit gardens, S.A. Moiuizhetzky 
(. Simferopol, 1899, 2. ed.,pp. 15; abs. in Selsk. Khoz.i Lyesov., 194 (1899), July, pp. ISO, 
181). —This work gives in tabular form directions for preparing a number of insecti¬ 
cides aud fungicides, among which may be mentioned barium chlorate, Bordeaux 
mixture, Raupenleim, copperas, lime and tobacco dust, kerosene emulsion, carbolic 
emulsion, creosote, and Paris green. 
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“Sticky” or “slimy” bread and its canse, H. L. Russell, ( W%- 
consin Sta. Bpt, 1898 , pp. 110-113 ).—The author states that during the 
two preceding summers a number of complaints were received at the 
station that bread became slimy when kept for a short time. A sample 
received at the station when first baked showed no signs of an abnormal 
character; in fact, a part of the quantity baked “had been consumed 
before the change became apparent. In the coarse of 3 or 4 days after 
baking, the bread began to change in color slightly, assuming a light 
brown tint. It had a sweetish taste ami a peculiar odor. When 
touched it appeared sticky, a condition that later became so marked 
that it would string out in long threads several feet in length.” 

A bacteriological examination showed that this trouble was due to 
the potato bacillus (Bacillus mesenterims mdgatus). The temperature 
of the interior and exterior of the loaf during the baking of Graham 
gems and wheat bread was determined, and it was found that it was 
not sufficiently high to destroy the bacilli. 

u After baking for an hour and a half, the temperature at no time had been suffi¬ 
ciently high to destroy this organism, if it had been in a spore stage. These 
experiments on the insufficiency of the baking temperature to destroy the germ in 
a latent condition, in connection with the experiment already mentioned where 
infected yeast was used, show conclusively that these bacteria would not be 
destroyed under ordinary treatment. 

“Undoubtedly if the yeast is impure, as it appears to have been in these cases, 
such troubles will be more or less common, especially if the weather should be such 
as to favor bacterial growth. . . . 
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“Until greater care is used by the yeast manufacturers in the preparation of their 
yeasts, such troubles are likely to occur during the hot summer weather. The only- 
help that can be suggested is to hold the bread at a low temperature after it is baked, 
so that the spores that are present in the same will not germinate so rapidly. I bis 
combined with small halvings that are used up within 2 to 3 days will materially 
diminish the difficulty. 

‘‘Just how such foreign organisms iincl their way into the yeast has not yet been 
studied. The trouble need not cause any special alarm from a sanitary standpoint, 
for the organism causing the change is a saprophytic form that is widely spread. 
As soon as the fermentative change begins to he well marked it is apparent enough 
to the taste, so that bread affected with the same would he quickly rejected as food. 
Considerable losses, however, are reported, and from the economic standpoint the 
matter during this past year is by no means an insignificant one.” 

Digestion experiments, J. B. Lindsey et al. (Massachusetts Match 
&ta. Epf. 1S9S 5 p. 48 ).—During the past 3 years about 40 successful 
digestion experiments have been made at the station, in the majority 
of eases with concentrated feeding stuffs. The experiments have not 
been published in detail. Some of the coefficients of digestibility have 
been previously reported; others follow: 

Coefficients of digestibility of different feeding stuff's. 


Kind of feed stuff. 


Hay (largely Poapratensis ).... 

"Do. 

Average, both samples.'. 

Hay of mixed grasses (late cut). 

Do.... 

Barnyard millet hay (late blossom). 

Barnyard millet (green, in. blossom). 

Barnyard millet (green, week later than 

above).... 

Peas and oats (green, in blossom)... 

Vetch and oats (green, iu blossom). 

Corn silage (Pride of the North). 

Hominy meal....... 

Cereal in o feed. 

Peoria gluten feed. 

Quaker oat feed... 

\ ietor eorn*and oat feed.. 

K. 0. dairy feed. 

H. 0. horse feed...... 


Num¬ 
ber of 
trials. 

Dry 

matter. 

Pro¬ 

tein. 

Eat. 


Per et. 

Per et. 

Per et. 

6 

62 

61 

50 

4 

60 

58 

53 

10 

61 

60 

51 


53 

54 

39 

2 

57 

55 

44 

3 

57 

64 

46 

2 

74 

68 

64 

1 1 

67; 

72 ! 

61 


70 | 

70 

i 57 

3 

67 1 

75 

j 47 

2 

74 

45 

j 77 

1 

89 j 

53 

94 

3 

90 ! 

80 

! 81 

3 

91 j 

85 

! 88 

3 ! 

62 1 

81 

i 89 

3 

75 

71 

i 87 

2 

65 i 

78 

| 85 

1 

70 : 

74 

; 84 


Ex¬ 

tract, 

Fiber. 

Ash. 

Per et. 

Per ct. 

Per et. 

63 

05 

46 

61 

60 

50 

62 

63 

48 

54 

56 

26 

57 

59 

42 

52 

62 

63 

76 

74 

66 

65 

71 

61 

76 

68 

49 

68; 

68 

1 53 

82 ! 

80 

; 26 

04 



95 

82 


95 



67 

83 

43 


48 


70 

41 


79 

35 



Cleveland flax meal vs. the old-process linseed meal for early 
lambs, J. B. Lindsey et al. (Massachusetts Match 8ta. lift. 1898 , pp. 
24-27 ).—The comparative value of Cleveland flax -meal and old-process 
linseed meal was tested with 10 grade Southdown lambs divided into 
2 lots of 5 each. The lambs were dropped by 0 ewes. The ewes and 
the lambs were fed separately. 

The lambs in lot 1 were fed all they would eat of a grain mixture of 
flax meal, bran, and corn meal, 3:3:4. After about two weeks the 
ration was changed to flax meal, bran, and corn meal, 2:1:1. When 
the Iambs had reached about 40 lbs. in weight, the ration was again 
changed, and a mixture of equal parts of the grains was fed. Lot 2 
was fed the same rations, except that old-process linseed meal was 
substituted for flax meal. The lambs were kept in pens with the ewes 
and had the run of a large yard during the warmer part of sunny days. 
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The average duration of the test with lot 1 was 79 days, the average 
weight of the lambs 5 days after dropping, 10.95 lbs., and the average 
gain, 42.25 lbs. The average duration of the test with lot 2 was 76 
clays, the average weight of the lambs when dropped, 10.15 lbs,, and 
the average gain, 39.85 lbs. 

At the close of the test the lambs were slaughtered. The following 
conclusion was drawn: 

u The flax meal bad no injurious effect either upon the growth or 
dressed appearance of the lambs, and both sets of lambs produced the 
same average daily growth, and were both in the same average condi¬ 
tion when slaughtered. In addition to inherited constitution and 
plenty of milk, it is very essential, in order to secure rapidity of growth, 
that early lambs should be housed in a warm, dry barn, and have a 
maximum amount of sunlight from a southern exposure.” 

Farm grains for fattening lambs before and after weaning, W. 
L. Carlyle ( Wisconsin Sta. Rpt. 1898 , pp. 17-23 ).— A test -was made 
to compare different farm grains for lambs before and after weaning. 
Four lots were used in the trial, each made up of 4 grade Shropshire 
ewes and 6 lambs. For 2 weeks before the beginning of the test proper, 
the ewes and lambs were fed a mixture of cracked peas, bran, oats, and 
com meal to accustom them to grain, since it has been found that 
there is some difficulty in getting young lambs to consume corn meal 
or bran alone. The food consumed and gains made during this period 
are recorded. 

The test proper began May 27 and covered 2 periods, i. e., 5 weeks 
before and 5 weeks after weaning. Lot 1 was fed cracked peas, lot 2 
bran, lot 3 whole oats, and lot 4 corn meal. Before weaning, the lambs 
were given all they would eat up clean. After weaning, the ration was 
limited to i lb. of grain per day for each lamb. While the lambs were 
with the ewes, they were turned out every day on a blue grass pasture, 
and were kept in yards at night. Two pens were provided for each 
lot, the one for feeding the lambs being separated from the other by 
a u creep,” which allowed the lambs to pass back and forth at will, hut 
did not admit the ewes to the feeding pens of the lambs. 

The financial statement is based on oats at 20 cts., corn 30 cts., and 
peas 45 cts. per bushel, and bran at $13 per ton. 

The principal results of the trial are shown in the following table: 

Mesnlts of feeding farm grain to lambs before and after weaning. 



Before weaning. 

After weaning. 

Whole test. 

Total 

gain. 

Average 

daily 

ffairi. 

Grain 
eaten per 
pound of 
gain. 

Total 

gain. 

Average 

gain. 

Grain 
eaten per 
pound of 
gain. 

Total 

gain. 

Grain 
eaten per 
pound of 
gain. 

Coat per 
pound 
of gain. 


Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

' 

Cent.. 

Lot I (peas).... .. 

132.5 i 

2.67 i 

0.71 

205.0 

1.72 

1.09 i 

308 

1.10 

\ 0.82 

Lot 2 (bran). 

96. 0 ! 

2.57 ' 

.53 

195.5 

1.21 

2.30 i 

265 

1.10 

.72 

Lot 3 (oats) „■. 

109.5 ! 

3.01 

. 52 

211.0 

1.37 

2.20 

307 1 

i 1.05 

. 65 

Lot 4 (corn meal). 

120.0 i 

1 

3.10 

. 55 

208.5 

1.80 

; i. 06 

f 

343 

1 ■“ 

. 51 
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“As far as cost is concerned, corn gave the Rest results, with oats ranking next 
and bran in the third place, while peas were the most expensive feed. It vv onld seem 
that cracked peas are very expensive feed when fed to vonng lambs, as they evidently 
consume more of them than they can properly assimilate or give returns, for. . . . 
It is our purpose to repeat the experiments along this line until sufficient data have 
been gathered to establish some facts about the comparative value of different farm 
grains for lamb feeding/ 15 " 

Corn meal vs. hominy meal, and corn meal vs. cerealine feed 
for growing pigs, J. B. Lindsey et ad. (Massachusetts Hatch Sta. Rpt 
1898 , pp. 27-42 ).—Corn meal and hominy meal were compared with 2 
lots of grade Chester White pigs from the same litter. Lot 1 was made 
up of 4 pigs, and lot 2 of 3 pigs. Before the test all of the pigs were 
fed skim milk alone. 

The test began November 23,1896, and covered 98 days. At the 
beginning the pigs in lot 1 were fed from 7 to 10 qts. of skim milk per 
head daily and from 3 to 6 ozs. of corn meal per quart of milk, the 
amount depending on the appetite and stage of growth of the pigs. 
As the test progressed the quantity of grain was increased. The pigs 
in lot 2 were fed the same ration, except that hominy meal was substi¬ 
tuted for corn meal. 

During the test the pigs in lot 1 consumed on an average 1,925.49 lbs. 
of skim milk and 255.44 lbs. of corn meal. The average weight of the 
pigs at the beginning of the test was 55.5 lbs,, and the average gain per 
pig 125.75 lbs., the pigs requiring 3.2 lbs. of dry matter per pound of 
gain (live weight). 

The pigs in lot 2 consumed on an average 1,926.39 lbs. of skim milk 
and 255.19 lbs. of hominy meal. The average weight of the pigs at the 
beginning of the test was 57.75 lbs., and the average gain per pig 136.06 
lbs,; 3.06 lbs. of dry matter were required per pound of gain (live 
weight). 

The pigs were slaughtered at the close of the test. The average loss 
in weight in dressing lot 1 was 18.28 lbs. and lot 2, 21.67 lbs. In the 
authors* opinion the very slight difference between the gains made by 
the 2 lots is within the limits of error* 

Corn meal vs. cerealine feed (pp. 32-36.)—Two tests of the comparative 
value of corn meal and cerealine feed are reported. The first, which 
began April 12, 1897, and covered .1.06 days, was made with (> grade 
Chester White pigs divided into 2 lots of 3 each. The pigs were about 
7 weeks old at the beginning of the test. 

Lot 1 was fed from 6 to 9 qt. of skim milk per head daily and 3 oz. of 
corn meal per quart of milk. As the test progressed the amount of 
meal was gradually increased until about 4 lbs. was fed per bead daily. 
Lot 2 was fed the same ration except that cerealine feed was substi¬ 
tuted for corn meal. At the close of the test the pigs were slaughtered* 
During the test each lot consumed on an average 1,668.84 lbs. of skim 
.milk and 243,63 lbs. of corn meal. 

The average weight of the pigs in lot 1 at the beginning of the test 
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was 47.67 lbs. and the average gain 137.75 lbs., 2.6 lbs. of dry matter 
being required per pound of gain (live weight). The average weight of 
the pigs in. lot 2 at the beginning of the test was 44.75 lbs. and the 
average gain 132.58 lbs., the average amount of dry matter required 
per pound of gain being 2.77 lbs. (live weight). 

In the authors 7 opinion the figures show a slight difference in favor of 
the corn meal as compared with cerealine feed, rather less dry matter 
of the former being required to make a pound of gain than of the latter. 

The second test, which began October 25,1898, and covered 78 days, 
was made with 2 lots of 3 each of Poland-China Chester White pigs. 
They were about 9 weeks old at the beginning of the test. The experi¬ 
mental conditions were similar to those in the previous test. During 
the test the pigs in each lot consumed on an average 1,020.24 lbs. of 
skim milk. In addition to this the pigs in lot 1 were fed on an average 
224.5 lbs, of corn meal, and, those in lot 2 225.2 lbs. of cerealine feed. 

At the beginning of the test the pigs in lot 1 weighed on an average 
67.67 lbs. and gained on an average 104.83 lbs., requiring 2.81 lbs. of 
dry matter per pound of gain (live weight). The pigs in lot 2 weighed 
on an average 66.58 lbs. at the beginning of the test and gained on an 
average 97.75 lbs., requiring 3.05 lbs. of dry matter per pound of gain 
(live weight). 

On the basis of these 2 tests the authors believe that corn meal is from 
5 to 10 percent more valuable than cerealine feed for feeding in connec¬ 
tion with skim milk to young and growing pigs. 

The composition of the feeding stuffs used in the above tests is given. 

The cost of pork production (pp. 36-42).—The cost of production of 
pork is discussed at some length, the object being to ascertain “the 
price that skim milk has returned per quart; the cost of feed required 
to produce a pound of live or dressed weight, taking the various grains 
at a reasonable range of market prices, and allowing either £ or J ct. 
per quart for the milk. 77 

The discussion is based on a large number of tests made at the sta¬ 
tion. with 140 pigs, weighing on an average 37 lbs. at the beginning of 
the tests and 183 lbs. at the close. The pigs were fed from 5 to 7 qt. of 
skim milk per head daily and 3 oz. of corn meal or other feeding stuff 
rich in carbohydrates. Some of the pigs were fed about the same 
quantity of skim milk together with from 3 to 6 oz. of corn meal per 
quart of milk, and in addition enough of a mixture of equal amounts of 
corn meal, wheat bran, and gluten meal to satisfy their appetites, u We 
rarely had more than from 5 to 7 qt. of milk daily for each pig. The 
animals did well with this amount of milk. If they did not secure this 
quantity, their growth was noticeably slower. 77 
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Tlie average price obtained for skim milk, with other feeding stuffs 
and dressed pork at different prices, is shown in the following table: 


Average price obtained for skim milk per quart and per 100 lbs. when fed to pigs. 


Average price pier ton of other feeding stud's. 

Bet urns per quart of 
skim milk with pork 
at-— 

Returns per 100 lbs. of 
skim milk witli pork 
at— 

Five 

cents. 

Six 

cents. 

Seven 

cents. 

Five 

cents. 

Six 

cents. 

Seven 

cents. 

Corn meal and other starchy feeds, $15; “other 

■ .. 

Cent. 

Cent 

Cent . 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Gents. 

grains,” $17.50. 

Corn meal and other starchy feeds, $17.50; “other 

0.50 

0.07 

0.83 

23.07 

30. 73 

88.19 

grains,” $20. 

Corn meal and other starchy feeds, $20; “other 

.4-5 

.61 

.78 

20.66 

28.14 

85. 86 

grains,” $22,50. i 

.39 

.56 1 

.78 

18.08 

25.82 

35.70 


The average cost of feed per iiound of growth, is shown in the follow¬ 
ing table: 

Average cost of feed per pound of growth produced. 


With corn meal at $15, “other grains ” at $17.50, milk at £ ct. per quart. 
With corn meal at $15, “other grains ” at$17.50,milk at £ ct. per quart. 
With corn meal at $17.50, “other grains ” at $20, milk at J ct. per quart. 
With corn meal at $17.50, “ other grains ” at $20, milk at £ ct. per quart. 
W ith corn meal at $20, “ other grains ” at $22.50, milk at £ et. per quart. 
"With corn meal at $20, “other grains ” at $22.50, milk at £ ct. per quart. 


Live 

Dressed 

veiglit. 

weight. 

Cm ts. 

Cents. 

2. 78 

2.47 

4. 00 | 

4. 09 

3.04 

2. 79 

4.25 

5. 2.1 

3. 63 

4, 53 

4. 51 

5.03 


Rape vs. clover for growing pigs, W. L. Oablyle ( Wisconsin Sta. 
Bpt. 1898 , pp* 24-29)* —A test which is a continuation of previous work 
(E. S. R. ? 10, p. 773) was made with 2 lots of pigs to compare rape and 
clover,, Each lot was made up of 6 pure-hred Poland Chinas and 14 
grade Poland Chinas. There were S sows and 12 barrow’s in each lot. 
The pigs were from 5 to 0 months old at the beginning of the test and 
nearly uniform in size and weight. The test began September 6 , 1897 , 
and covered 9 weeks. It was divided into 4 periods of 2 weeks each 
and 1 of 1 week. One pig was dropped from each lot in the third 
period oil account of sickness. 

Lot 1 tv as hnrd led on rape, being allowed the run of a very small area 
at first to guard against trampling down and wasting the rape. After 
a time the area was increased. The pigs were fed twice a day a liberal 
quantity of corn meal and shorts, 2:1. mixed with water to a thick 
slop. They also had access to a small blue-grass plat with some trees 
which afforded shade. Lot 2 was allowed the run of a 10 acre field of 
clover. It had been cut early in July, and one-half of the field was 
again cut about the middle of August. Owing to dry weather, the 
clover was much withered. There was an abundance of shade in the 
field. The pigs were fed the same grain ration as lot 1. Both lots 
received plenty of fresh water and were given the same care and man¬ 
agement. During the test lot 1 ate the rape from about two-thirds of 
an acre. 

1 # 
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At the beginning of the test lot 1 weighed 2,111 lbs. and lot 2,’2,091 
lbs. Lot 1 gained 1,043 lbs., consuming 4,083,75 lbs. of grain in addi¬ 
tion to the rape. Lot 2 made a total gain of 941 lbs., consuming the 
same amount of grain in addition to the clover. 

u This experiment would seem to indicate that pigs averaging about 6 months old 
when pastured on rape will make a more rapid gain than a similar lot pastured on 
©lover, the feed and management in other respects being the same. . . . 

“ The pigs on the rape were remarkably thrifty all through the experiment. They 
evidently relished the rape eluting the whole period and it apparently had a bene¬ 
ficial effect in regulating the bowels. . . . 

u Farmers not having a suitable clover pasture lor their brood sows and young 
pigs will do well to sow a small piece of rape at successive periods during the spring 
months. These may be pastured off in turn. When a plat is eaten off and the hogs 
removed, the rape immediately starts to grow again from the root and will usually 
be ready to feed off again in from 6 to 8 weeks under favorable conditions of soil and 
season. In the manner given the pigs (and sheep as well) may be supplied a suc¬ 
culent feed throughout the growing season. 

Whole com compared with corn meal fox fattening swine,, W. 
A. Henry (Wisconsin Sta. Rpt. 1898, pp, 8-16 ).—In continuation of 
previous work (E. S. XL, 10, pp. 776, 777) 2 tests are reported comparing 
whole corn and corn meal for pigs. The first test, which began Decem¬ 
ber 8, 1897, and covered 12 weeks, was made with 2 lots of 8 grade 
Berkshire and Poland China pigs. They were about 8 months old at 
the beginning of the test. 

Previous to the trial the pigs had been pastured on rape or red clover 
and were given some grain in addition. The test proper was preceded 
by a preliminary period of 7 days 5 duration. Lot 1 was fed corn meal 
and wheat middlings 2:1, mixed together with warm water to a thick 
slop. Lot 2 was fed shelled corn and wheat middlings 2:1. The corn 
was fed first. After it was eaten, the middlings were given mixed with 
warm water to a thick, slop. The pigs were supplied freely with salt, 
water,'and soft-coal ashes. 

Lot 1 weighed 1,496 lbs. at the beginning of the test and lot 2, 1,474. 
The gains made by the 2 lots were 992 and 830 lbs., i espectively. Lot 
1 consumed 3,132 lbs. of corn meal and 1,566 lbs. of wheat middlings. 
Lot 2 consumed 2,758 lbs. of shelled corn and 1,379 lbs. of wheat 
middlings. 

The second trial was regarded as a duplicate of the. first in all par¬ 
ticulars. The lot fed corn meal weighed 1,474 lbs. at the beginning 
of the trial arid gained 1,030 lbs., consuming 3,078 lbs. of com meal 
and 1,539 lbs. of wheat middlings. The pigs fed shelled com weighed 
1,471 lbs. at the beginning of the trial and gained 799 lbs., consuming 
2,609 lbs. of shelled com and 1,304-J lbs. of wheat middlings. 

From these tests and previous work of the station some general 
deductions are drawn. The trials, extending over 3 years, show that— 

“The pigs fed whole shelled corn made an average daily gain of 1.34 lbs., while 
the lots which were fed corn meal made an average daily gain of 1.63 lbs. This is a 
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difference of 0.29 lb. daily, or about 2 lbs. per week greater increase through feeding, 
corn meal. 

“Coming to the last item in the table we learn that 459 lbs. of the corn-meal, ration 
produced 100 lbs. of gain, live weight, with these pigs, while 498 lbs. of the ration 
containing shelled corn were required for the same gain. Tims by grinding corn to 
meal 39 lbs. of grain, were saved on 498 lbs. This shows that about <8 per cent of the 
grain may be saved by grinding when feeding old corn in combination with, mid¬ 
dlings to fattening swine. 

“A study of the total quantity of feed required by the different lots of pigs in these 
trials as summarized in the tables shows that the pigs getting corn meal uniformly 
consumed a larger quantity of feed daily than those fed whole corn. Through the 
larger consumption of feed the pigs were enabled to make a more rapid daily gain 
than those getting whole grain. . . . 

“It is shown by these trials that corn meal effected a saving of 8 per cent over 
whole corn and the pigs receiving the corn meal gained about 2 lbs. per week more 
than the others. 

“ Practical feeders who examine these figures will probably bo surprised at the 
comparatively small saving in the amount of corn through grinding. The higher 
value placed on corn meal in comparison with whole corn by feeders generally is 
perhaps largely due to the more rapid gains made by pigs receiving meal instead 
of whole grain.” 

Poultry experiments, W. P. Brooks (Massachusetts Hatch St cl 
Ept . 1898,pp* 85-101). —In continuation of previous work- (E. S. R., 10, p. 
675) experiments are reported on the effect on egg production of (1) 
condition powder, (2) animal meal m. cut fresh bones, (3) wide nar¬ 
row rations, and (4) the presence of the cock with, the dock. Each test 
was made with 2 lots of 20 well-bred barred Plymouth Rocks hatched 
in April. Each lot occupied a separate house with roosting* room and 
scratching shed and were permitted the rim of large yards in favorable 
weather. All the fowls were marked with, leg bands. All the lots 
were fed grain, the meals and clover-being fed in the form of a mash. 
During the early winter it was mixed at night with boiling waiter and 
ted at a temperature of about 70°. Later in the season the mash was 
mixed with boiling water in the morning and fed hot. The whole grain 
fed was scattered in the straw with which the. sheds were littered. The 
chickens were at all times supplied with water, crushed oyster shells, 
and grit, and about twice a week were given cabbage. 

The composition of the feeding stuffs is reported. The financial 
statement of the test is based on the following prices per 100 lbs.: 
Wheat, $1.75; oats, $1; wheat bran, 60 cts.; wheat middlings, 75 cts.; 
gluten feed, $2; animal meal, $2; cut clover rowen, $1.50; cabbage, 25 
cts.; cut bone, $2; gluten meal, 80 cts.; corn meal, 85 cts.; and corn, 
85 cts. 

The effect of condition powder upon egg production (pp. 88-90).—A test 
of the influence on egg production of condition powder was begun 
December 12 and closed April 30. Both lots of pullets were fed wheat, 
oats, bran, middlings, gluten feed, animal meal, clover, and cabbage. 
In addition lot 1 was fed condition powder, about 8 lbs. of which was 
consumed, which would cost at retail $4. The results of the test are 
summarized in the table following. 
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Ecsults of feeding poultry with and without condition powder. 


! 

. 

Food con¬ 
sumed. 

Cost of 
food per 
day per 
fowl. 

N umber 
of eggs 
produced. 

Weight 
per egg. 

Cost of 
food per 
egg. 

Lot 1... 

Lbs. Ozs. 
(547 11 

666 15 

Cent . 

0.32 
.32 I 

1 

745 
! 719 

Ounces, 

1. 95 ; 

1.96 | 

Cents. 

1 1.15 

a 1.80 

Lot 2 (condition powder). 


a Including the condition powder. 


The quality of the eggs was tested by 2 families. One family reported 
no difference; tlie other found tlie eggs from the hens receiving no con¬ 
dition powder much preferable to those from the other lot. The author 
notes that in this test and those previously reported the difference in egg 
production of the lots fed condition powder and those not receiving it 
has been small. 

“In favor of the condition powder we have 1 experiment, against it we have 2 
experiments. It is not, however, . . , claimed that the powder is injurious, but 
simply that it is not beneficial. This the 4 experiments; carried out with the utmost 
fairness and with every care, certainly prove. In the light of these results it is 
believed that poultry keepers throw away money expended tor condition powder.” 

Animal meal vs, cut bone for egg production (pp. 90-93).—The test to 
compare animal meal and cut bone for egg production was begun Decem¬ 
ber 12 and closed April 30. Both lots were fed wheat, oats, bran, wheat 
middlings, clover rowen, and cabbage. In addition lot 1 was fed gluten 
feed and animal meal and lot 2 gluten meal and cut bone. The health 
of the fowls fed animal meal was, in general, good; 1 fowl became ill 
and was killed. Bowel troubles were not uncommon in the lot fed cut 
bone; 2 fowls in this lot died and 1 was killed owing to a disjointed 
leg. Only 0.27 oz. of bone was fed per hen daily. The author found it 
impossible to feed a larger amount without serious bowel trouble. The 
principal results of the test are shown in the following table: 


Animal meal vs. cut bone for egg production. 



Food con¬ 
sumed. 

Cost of 
food per day 
per fowl. 

__ _ 

Number of 
eggs pro¬ 
duced. 

Weight 
per egg. 

Cost of 
food per 
egg, 

Lot 1 (cut hone)... 

Lot 2 (animal meal) . i 

Lbs. Ozs. 
621 8 
640 11 

Cent i 
0.35 S 
.33 

728 : 
812 

Ozs. 

1 . 95 
1.98 

Cents. 

1.14 
1.04 


A test of the quality of the eggs raw and boiled was made. The eggs 
from the fowls fed animal meal were inferior in color and flavor to the 
others. ■ From this test and those previously reported the following 
conclusions are drawn: 

1 ‘ W© have now carried through 5 experiments, comparing these 2 feeds. Two have 
given results slightly favorable to the bone in number of eggs; one a similar result 
in favor of the animal meal; and 2, the two last, which have been the most perfectly 
carried out, have been most decisively favorable to the animal meal. The latter has 
also been found the safer food. The greatly preponderating weight of the evidence 
afforded by these experiments, which have been most carefully conducted, is there¬ 
fore in favor of the animal meal.” 
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Narrow vs, wide rations for egc/production (pp. 93-98).—Two trials are 
reported. In both the nutritive ratio for lot 1 was narrow and that 
for lot 2 wide. The first trial (in the winter) began December 12 and 
closed April 30; the second (in the summer) began May 1 and closed 
October 4. In both trials the 2 lots were fed wheat, oats, bran, ani¬ 
mal meal, and green food (cabbage and cut clover in winter and lawn 
grass in summer). In addition in the first test lot l was given mid¬ 
dlings and gluten feed and lot 2 corn meal and com, the nutritive ratio 
for the 2 lots being 1:4.7 and 1:5.6, respectively. In the second trial 
lot 1 was given middlings in addition to the foods mentioned above and 
lot 2 corn meal and corn. Both lots received some gluten feed also. 
The principal results of the 2 tests are summarized in the following 
table: 

Influence of na rrow rs, wide rations on egg production. 



Food con¬ 
st lined. 

Cost, of 

Number of 


Cost of 


food per day 
per fowl. 

eggs pro¬ 
duced. 

W eight 
per egg. 

food’per 

Test 1 (winter): 

Lbs . Ozs. 

Cent. 


Ozs. 

Vent. 

Lot 1 (narrow ration). i 

638 5 

0. 33 

800 

1.08 i 

0. 00 

Lot 2 (wide ration). .1 

566 5 

.26 

1,071 

1.05 J 

. 61 

Test 2 (summer): i 






Lot 1 (narrow ration).. - 1 

545 0 

.32 

850 

1,08 1 

.88 

Lot 2 (wide ration).! 

504 8 

.26 i 

: 

1,005 

1.00 

.01 


In both trials the health of the fowls remained good, with the excep¬ 
tion that in the second test one of the hens in lot 1 was sick for a few 
days. At the close of the test the condition of the plumage of the 
fowls was judged by an expert. They were then slaughtered. The 
principal conclusions follow: 

“The hens on the wide (rich in com) ration laid a great many more eggs in both 
the winter and in the summer experiments than those on the narrower ration, 

“The difference in favor of the wide ration amounts to 25 per cent in the winter 
trial and to 334 per cent in the summer trial, upon the basis of equal number of hen 
days, 

“The total cost of feeds was less for the wide ration and of course the cost per 
egg was much less. In the production of 100 doss, eggs the saving on tlie basis of 
our winter test would amount to $4.56; on the basis of the summer test to $3.24. 

“In average weight of the eggs produced there is a small difference in favor of 
the narrow ration, but in quality the weight of family evidence shows the egg pro¬ 
duced by the corn-fed hens to have been somewhat superior. They were deeper yel¬ 
low and of a milder flavor than the eggs from the narrower ration. 

“The fowls'on the wide ration gained somewhat in weight and were heavier at 
tlie close of the experiment than the others, notwithstanding the much larger num ber 
of eggs laid. . , . 

“The average weights before and after dressing were as follows: Narrow-ration 
fowls5.07 lbs,, dressed weight 4.37 lbs.; wide-ration fowls5.44 lbs,, dressed weight 
4.81 lbs. The narrow-ration fowls gave 86 percent dressed weight; the others, 88 
per cent. The dressed fowls were judged by a market expert who pronounced the 
corn-fed fowls slightly superior to the others. 

“The results are thus greatly in favor of the ration richer in corn meal and com; 
and so important will a knowledge of this fact prove (if confirmed by further trials), 
because of the cheapness of these foods as compared with wheat, that the experiment 
is being repeated this year with 3 different breeds of fowls, using corn more largely 
than last year." 
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, The influence of the cock on egg production (pp. 98-101).—Two tests of 
the influence of the cock on egg production were reported. These 
tests were made with the fowls used in the test mentioned above on the 
effect of condition powder and cut bone on egg production. In each 
test 2 lots of 16 fowls each were used. In both cases a White Leg¬ 
horn cock was placed with lot 1. Experimental conditions were the 
same in both tests. The fowls were fed wheat, oats, bran, gluten feed, 
and animal meal. The principal conclusions are shown in the following 
table: 

Influence of the cock on egg production. 



Pood con¬ 
sumed. 

Cost of food! Number of 
per day peri eggs pro- 
fowl. ! diiced. 

i 

| ) 

Weight peri Cost of foot! 

! egg. i per egg. 

Test 1: 

Loti (with, cock).. 

Lbs. Ozs. \ 
404 0 

Cent . 

0.29 

631 

630 

Ozs. 

1.96 

Cent. 

0.88 

Lot 2. 

400 0 

.31 

1.95 

.87 

.83 

Test 2: 

Lot 1 (with cock)__....._........ 

385 12 

.30 

1 

i 629 

1.98 

Lot 2........ 

364 4 

.30 

! 526 

; 1.97 

.93 



In both tests the health of the poultry remained good. The author’s 
conclusion was that the cock was without apparent influence upon egg 
production. 

“In one respect only is there agreement in the results of the 2 trials; the average 
weight of the eggs from the hens with which a male was kept was slightly the 
greater in both trials. It seems not impossible that this effect may he due to the fact 
that the eggs had been fertilized. The difference, however, is exceedingly small and 
would he wholly without significance to the producer of eggs for market or for table 
use.” 

Banana flour ( Dieiet . and ffyg. Gas., 15 (1899), No. 11, pp, 64S, 649). —A brief note 
on the subject. 

Wiclika seed as a famine food, A. H. Church (Agr. Ledger, 1S99, No. 1 (Yeg. 
Prod, ser., No. 46), pp. 8). —The composition of Vichka seed (C ganoids axillaris) is 
reported and its food value discussed. 

Ragi tailings as a prison food in. the Madras Presidency, A. H, Church 
(Agr. Ledger, 1890, No. 4 ( Yeg. Prod, ser., No. 49), pp o). —The composition of ragi 
tailings (the outer seed coat of millet, Eleunnc coracana) is reported and its food 
value discussed. 

Report on prison dietaries, .1. C. Dunlop (Glasgow: James ffedderwick J Sons T 
1809, pp. 134). —The rex>ort is an exhaustive study of prison dietaries in Scotland, 
with suggestions for reform. An appendix contains notes on the Scottish poorliouse 
dietaries and prison dietaries in other countries. 

The equipment of camps and expeditions, 0. H. Snow (Pp. 31, table 1; 
reprinted from Trans. Amer. Inst. Mining Engineers, 1899), —A paper read before the 
American Institute of Mining Engineers at a meeting held in New York in February, 
1899. Among other things the author discusses the food requirements of persons 
engaged in various expeditions in regions where there is littleor no local food supply. 
Different condensed and prepared foods are described and a number of rations made 
up of such foods are suggested. 

The danger of formaldehyde adulteration (British Food Jour., 1 (1899), No. 10, 
p. 397) .—Remarks on the action of weak solutions on gelatinous and albuminous 
substances in retarding digestion, etc. 

13650—No. 6-6 
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A new respiration calorimeter and experiments on the conservation of 
energy in the human body, W. 0. Atwater and E. B. Rosa. (Phys. Be9 (1899), 
Nos. 3, pp* 139-163, figs. 12; 4, pp. 214-251, jigs. 2).— This apparatus has been described 
in another publication (E. S. E., 9, p. 863; 11, p, 372). 

The food value of sugar ( Beet Sugar Gas., 1 (1899), No. 7, pp. 15,16). —The article 
is based on a paper read by F. Strohmer at the recent annual meeting of the Central 
Association of the Beet Sugar Industry of Austro-Hungary. 

Nutritive value of maize, R. Lopez y Parra ( Bol. Soc. Ayr. Mexicana, 23 (1899), 
No. 36, pp. 710-713). —A general article, pointing out the value of maize for Mexico. 

The food value of olive-oil cake, M. Dybowski (Bui, Soc. Nat. Agr ., France, 59 
(1899), No. 7, pp. 510-518). —The composition of olive-oil cake is reported, as well as 
tests of its feeding value for domestic animals. It was found to be a satisfactory 
food for pigs when combined with maize. Satisfactory results were not obtained 
with other animals. 

Comparative feeding value of hay and alfalfa,M untz and Girard (Jour. Agri- 
cole [Paris], 10 (1899), No. Ill, pp. 112-116). —A discussion embracing the chemistry, 
composition, and digestibility of alfalfa and hay, based upon experiments previously 
reported (E. S. R., 10, p. 379). 

Experiments with salt-marsh hay, J. B. Lindsey et al. ( Massachusetts Hatch 
Sta, Jipt. 1898, p. 43). —Brief reference is made to the experiments with salt-marsh 
hay reported in a previous publication (E. S. R., 10, p. 472). 

Poplar leaves for feeding animals, C. Sarce ( Belg . Hart, et Agr., It (1899), No. IS, 
pp. 274,275). —The successful feeding of poplar leaves in time of drought is noted. 

The making of silage, Stutzer (Fiikling’s Landw. Ztg ., 48 (1899), No. 20, pp. 745 - 
749). —A general discussion. 

The reputed value of alcohol as a protector of protein, R. Eosemann (Arch, 
Physiol. [Pjinger ], 77 (1899), No. 7-8, pp. 405-424). —A controversial article. 

Investigations on the use of beets in feeding animals, L. Blum units RE and 
Du Pont (Ann. Apron., 25 (1899), No. 6, pp. 257-281, fig. 1). —The yield and composi¬ 
tion of tankard, collet rose “rich,” and collet rose “ intermediate” beets is reported, 
as well as feeding experiments with sheep in which these beets constituted a consid¬ 
erable part of the ration. 

The freezing of feeding stuffs (Landw. Wchnbl . Schleswig-Holstein, 49 (1899), No. 
48, pp. 791-793). —This article, taken from the Landwirtschaftlicite Zeitung fur West¬ 
falen und Lippe, discusses the chemical changes produced in potatoes, beets, and 
other feeding studs by freezing, quoting the work of a number of investigators. 

The formation of sugar from protein, R. Cohn (Ztschr. Biol., 28 (1899), No. 1.-2, 
pp. 211-218). —Experiments with rabbits are reported which, in the author’s opinion, 
show the formation of glycogen from leucm. 

New investigations on the heat of formation and combustion of various 
nitrogenous and other compounds, M. Berthelot and G-. An mu'; (Compt. Bend. 
Acad. Set, Paris, 138 (1899), No. 16, pp. 959-971). —The bodies used include ehojes¬ 
ter in, xapthm, nicotin, iuclol, etc. 

Two new reactions for distinguishing between^peptic and pancreatic diges¬ 
tion, V.’ Haul ay (Jour, Pharm. et Ghim., 6. ser., 9 (1899), pp, 468-470). 

The relation of the composition of the ash of young guinea pigs to the ash of 
the milk they have consumed, E, Abderhaldkn (Ztschr. Physiol, Chem.,37 (1899), 
No. 4-5, pp. 356-367). 

The relation between rapidity of growth and composition of milk consumed 
in nursing dogs, pigs, sheep, goats, and guinea pigs, E. Abderhaldkn ( Ztschr. 
Physiol * Chern., 27 (1899), No. 4-5, pp. 408-462). —This is a continuation of a previous 
investigation. 1 

The cattle of Kumaon, Gk K. Walker (Agr. Ledger, 1899, No. 7 (Veg. Prod, ser., 
No. 88), pp. 7).—The appetence, characteristics, and the suitability of these native 

1 Ztschr. Physiol Ohem., 26, No. 5, p. 487. 
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Indian cattle for dairy purposes and as draft animals are discussed as well as tbeir 
feeding, care, breeding, etc. They are said to resemble in appearance the Kerry- 
Dexter cattle of Great Britain and Ireland. 

Measuring cattle, P. Cagny (Prog. Agr. et Fit., 16 ( 1899 ), No. 86, pp. 286-391, 
figs, 5). —A method of measuring the external conformation of cattle. 

Fattening; sheep for freezing (Agr, Gas. New South Wales , 10 (1899), No. 9, p. 
901). —A note on the successful and profitable fattening* of sheep on such crops as 
pumpkins, prairie grass, alfalfa, and rape in New Zealand. The mutton is kept for 
shipment in cold storage. 

Horse feeding (An. Soc. Rural Argentina, 84 (1899), No. 5, pp. 142, 143). —The sub¬ 
ject is discussed with reference to local conditions. 

Annual reports of the poultry associations of the Province of Ontario, 1898, 

(Ontario Dept. Agr., 1899, pp. 68, jig. 1). —In addition to the usual statistics this bul¬ 
letin contains a number of articles on poultry and poultry raising by different 
contributors. 

Poultry raising from an English standpoint, F. Hood ( Fiihling’s Landw. Ztg., 48 
(1899), No. 20, pp. 749-753). —A popular article. 

Egg production, L. C. Verry (Jour. British Dairy Farmers’ Assoc., 14. (1899), pt. 1, 
pp. 21-29). —A general discussion with special reference to English conditions. Many 
statistics are quoted. 

Poultry feeding, A. de Yillele (Bev. Agr. Reunion, 5 (1899), No. 8, pp, 853-357).— A 
general article quoting recent work and discussing local conditions. 

Foods for poultry (Jour. Jamaica Agr. Soc., 3 (1899), No. 10, pp. 574-577). —Dis¬ 
cusses the subject with reference to local conditions. 

The influence of freezing on the development of the embryo in lien’s eggs, E. 
Rabla.ui> ( Compi . Rend. Acad. Sci. Paris, 128 \1899), No. 19, pp, 1188-11S5). —Low 
temperature produced marked changes in the embryo. When the eggs hatched, 
monstrosities were numerous. 
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Experiments to ascertain the effect of different amounts of 
protein upon the cost and quality of milk, J. B. Lindsey et al. 
(Massachusetts Hatch Sta . Rpt. 1898, pp. 42, 43 ).—A brief preliminary 
report on 2 experiments with 12 cows, made to study the effect of rations 
containing 1.5,2, and 2.5 lbs. of digestible protein. The total amount 
of digestible nutrients was the same in each of the 3 rations. The first 
experiment lasted 9 weeks and the second 4 weeks, 

“About 5 per cent more milk was produced on 2 lbs. and 10 per cent more on 2.5 
lbs. of protein daily, than when the animals received 1.5 lbs. each. The quality of 
the milk was scarcely changed, . . . 

“It is believed that a continuous feeding of 2 or 2.5 lbs. of protein daily tends, to 
some extent, to develop the milk-producing capacity of the cow. ... 

“The writer is of the opinion that animals weighing from 800 to 1,000 lbs., pro¬ 
ducing from 10 to .15 qts.of milk per day, should receive about 2.5 lbs. of digestible 
protein and 15 to 16 lbs. of total nutrients daily. This is in accordance with Wolff's 
rations. When protein is costly, it might he advisable to reduce the amount to 2 lbs. 
daily.’ 7 

On the composition of the milk yielded morning and evening 
by cows at Glasneven government agricultural institutions, 0. 
A. Cameron (British Food Jour,, 1 (1899), ifo. 6, pp. 108 , 169), — The 
data were secured in connection with an experiment on the economy of 
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flaxseed vs. linseed cake for milch cows, not yet completed. The yield 
and composition of the milk of each of 8 cows is given for 6 clays during 
April. The mean composition of the milk of the 8 cows for the 6 days 
was as follows: Morning—total solids, 12.1; solids-not-fat, 9,2; fat, 2.9 
per cent; evening—total solids, 18.88; solids-not-fat, 9; fat, 4.88 per 
cent. 

“In the 48 specimens of mornings milk the nonfatty solids never were so low as 
8.5 per cent, the minimal standard, while in IS of the specimens the fats were below 
the minimal standard of 2.75 per cent. 

“In the 48 specimens of evening’s milk the solids-not-fat never sank below the 
minimal standard, hut in 18 instances they were less than 9 per cent. 

“It will he seen, then, so far as these 96 specimens of milk are concerned, the 
standard of 8.5 per cent of nonfatty solids holds good; but that the standard for fats 
fails in the case of the morning’s milk. The morning’s milk was rich m nonfatty 
solids and poor in fats, while the evening’s milk was rather poor in nonfatty solids 
and very rich in fats. In some instances the percentage of fat was more than twice 
as large in the evening’s milk as in the morning’s. 

“ There was only 8 hours’ interval between the times of milking; if the interval 
were longer, the difference between the morning’s and evening’s milk might not he 
so great.” 

The animals were fed for 2 weeks on rations which “seem to have 
keen insufficient. 77 The cows lost in weight, and in some cases there 
was a slight shrinkage in yield of milk, but the composition remained 
practically unchanged, indicating that “ it is the flesh of the animals 
that first declines when the aliment is insufficient.” 

The acidity of milk, A. L. Tourchot (Abs* in British Food Jour., 1 
(1899), No. 7 , 2 ). 199). —The author advocates the determination of acid¬ 
ity in addition to the chemical composition. In order to ascertain the 
average acidity of fresh milk he examined a large number of samples of 
known origin. The acidity was found to he fairly constant in milk 
under 12 hours old, from 1.4 to 1.6 cc. of decinormal soda solution being 
required to neutralize 10 cc. of milk. 

“ The normal quantity being placed at 0.126 to 0.144 per cent lactic acid, a weaker 
acidity indicates watering, or a milk consisting partly of cream. A greater acidity 
than the foregoing figures may he caused by the milks being too old or unclean, or 
having been derived from freshly-calved cows. With regard to milk from the latter 
source, the observations tend to show that It possesses a higher acidity than ordinary 
milk (sometimes reaching 1.8 cc. deci-normal soda, for 10 cc. milk), and that this 
high acidity continues for 2 weeks after calving, snoli milk still retaining its peculiar 
odor. . . If its acidity when sold exceeds a certain degree—say 1.7 cc. deci-normal 

soda to 10 cc. milk in summer, when the cows are on pasture, and 1.6 when being 
stall-fed—it should be rejected as unfit for food. . . . If, on the other hand, the 
acidity falls below 1.2 in winter and 1.4 in summer, it is an indication of a fraudulent 
addition of water, or of the presence of an unhealthy cow in the herd, which, of 
course, renders the milk unfit for food. These figures are the mean results of obser¬ 
vations for Canada.” 

Properties of galactase, a digestive ferment of milk, S. M. Bab¬ 
cock, H. L. Russell, and A. Vivian ( Wisconsin Sta. lipt. 1898, pp. 
77-86). —Previous experiments (E. S. R., 10, p. 785) to determine the 
properties of a digestive ferment in milk, for which the name galactase 
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is proposed, have been repeated on a more extended scale, and a pre¬ 
liminary report of the work, including methods and results, is given. 
Galactase is considered as allied in some respects to trypsin, and pos¬ 
sesses in common with other enzyms the property of attaching itself to 
finely divided particles in suspension. Accordingly it occurs in larger 
proportions in cream and in' separator slime than in milk. Concentrated 
extracts of galactase were prepared from separator slime. It rapidly 
decomposes hydrogen peroxid. As shown by digestion experiments in 
milk, the proteolytic action was greater at a temperature of 37 to 42° 0. 
than above or below this range. Heating for 10 minutes at 71° C. 
reduced its action, and heating for 10 minutes at 76° C. destroyed the 
ferment. 

Enzym solutions -fe and A- normal alkaline, neutral, and normal 
acid were used in digestion experiments in gelatin. The neutral or 
slightly alkaline reaction was most favorable to liquefaction, the deci- 
normal solutions of acid and alkali retarding it. Tested by Fermi’s 
method, none of these solutions alter being heated at 05 to 80° C. for 
from 10 to 60 minutes showed any liquefying action on gelatin. As 
determined by S torch’s test (E. S. B;, 10, p. 384), hydrogen peroxid was 
decomposed in the neutral and alkaline gelatin when the temperature 
of heating did not exceed 75° C. for 00 minutes or 80° C. for 10 minutes. 

Galactase is destroyed by mercuric ehlorid, formalin, phenol and its 
derivatives, and carbon bisulphid. Chloroform was found the most 
satisfactory antiseptic in milk which would still permit the action of 
the enzym. Decomposition products formed by galactase are similar to 
those formed in tryptic digestion. 

Distribution of galactase in cow’s milk, S. M. Babcock, H. L.. 
Bussell, and A. Yxvxan (Wisconsin Sta . R$t. 1898 , pp. 87-92). —The 
quantity of galactase in the milk of 5 cows as measured by the amount 
of soluble proteids formed was determined at different periods of lac¬ 
tation. The results are tabulated, and show but u little difference dur¬ 
ing the advancing period of lactation, the milks taken at different 
periods varying in no regular manner.” The amount of soluble pro¬ 
teids, however, was slightly increased during the beginning of the 
colostrum period as compared with the normal milk of the same animal. 
This difference increased with the age of the sample, indicating a more 
rapid digestion of proteids in colostrum milk. Milk from 7 cows at the 
same stage of lactation treated with 5 per cent chloroform and kept at 
an approximately uniform temperature was analyzed at different times 
for 6 months. The results are tabulated and shown in a diagram. In 
the fresh milk the nitrogen in soluble form ranged from 0.64 to 6.05 per 
cent, or 8 to 10 per cent of the total nitrogen present. “ The progressive 
formation of soluble nitrogenous compounds as the milks increase in 
age is strikingly apparent.” 

Distribution of galactase in different species of Mammalia, 
S* M. Babcock, H. L. Bussell, and A. Vivian ( Wisconsin Sta. Ept . 
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1898} pp. 93-97).— A study similar to the above was made with human 
milk and milk from the cow, sheep, goat, sow, mare, burro, and grade 
buffalo. Analyses of the milks when fresh and at different intervals 
are tabulated. Diagrams show the percentage of soluble nitrogenous 
products in the various milks and the percentage of total nitrogen in 
soluble form for 6 months. “The results show that the presence of a 
proteolytic ferment is not confined to cow’s milk, but is found in the 
milk of all species of animals which we have examined.” No relation 
was discovered as existing between the action of galactase and the 
maternal function. 

The antiseptic value of certain chemicals in milk, S. M. Bab¬ 
cock, H. L. Russell., and A. Vivian ( Wisconsin Sta. Rpt. 1898 , pp. 
98-103).— In, connection with investigations on the enzyms in milk, a 
study was made of the antiseptic value of a number of chemicals which 
have been considered as acting upon organized ferments without mate¬ 
rially affecting the unorganized ferments or enzyms. The following 
chemicals were used in 2 series of experiments with milk of 0.08 and 
0,11 per cent acidity: Benzol, chloroform, ether, toluol, xylol, anili.n, 
arsenious acid, oil of origanum, thymol, sodium fluorid, phenol, sodium 
eWorld, oil of cloves, oil of cassia, oil of Ceylon cinnamon, turpentine, 
and oil of mustard. The results are tabulated, from which “it is evi¬ 
dent that there is a marked discrepancy between the ability of these 
substances to prevent bacterial changes in milk and their reputed effi¬ 
ciency as antiseptics.” This is explained on the theory that they form 
insoluble compounds with the butter fat, thus lessening their antiseptic 
properties. ,The efficiency of 2 antiseptics was similarly diminished in 
experiments in which olive oil was added to bacterial cultures. 

“ Of the number of different chemicals tested, only 4, viz., chloroform, other, benzol 
and toluol, are to he recommended in studying these inherent enzyms. 

“With these 4 antiseptics, distinction should he made between the curdling and 
the proteolytic action. Ether retards the curdling*of milk, while scarcely any dif¬ 
ference exists in the time of curdling with the other 3 antiseptics. This effect alone 
suggested to us the possibility of a curdling enssym in milk that was different from 
the digesting ferment. 

“All of these substances undoubtedly exert some repressing action on the proteo¬ 
lytic changes. Small increments in the amount of antiseptics employed, indicates, 
almost without exception, that a retardation in the rate of digestion took place. 
This is especially marked in the case of chloroform where a variation from 5 to 12 
per cent diminished the amount of soluble products 17 per cent. Chloroform and 
ether seem to affect the digestive changes least of all. Chloroform is undoubtedly 
the best agent for work upon this enzym, as 2 to 3 per cent keeps milk perfectly, 
Also, on account of its high specific gravity, and its affinity for fat, the cream is 
thereby submerged, thus rendering possible more accurate sampling/’ 

Effect of varying strengths of rennet extract in curdling milk, 
J. W. Decker ( Wisconsin Sta . Rpt 1898 , pp. 31-34 ).—Solutions were 
made of Hansen’s rennet extract by diluting 5,10,15,20, and 25 cc. of 
the strong commercial extract to 50 cc. A rennet test was made with 
each of these solutions in which 5 cc. was used to coagulate 160 ce. of the 
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same milk at 86° F. The Monrad rennet test was used. The time 
required for coagulation with the solution of 5 cc. in 50 was 90 seconds. 
Assuming’ the time required for coagulation to vary Inversely as the 
strength of the solution, the time required with the other solutions 
should have been 45, 30, 22, and 18 seconds, respectively. The actual 
time required, however, was 51, 41,32, and 28 seconds, respectively. 
The power of the rennet extract was, therefore, not proportional to the 
degree of the dilution. Similar results were obtained in 4 series of 
■experiments In curdling larger quantities of milk in a cheese vat. 

“Viewing the results obtained practically, we must conclude that the usual 
method of comparing the money values of 2 brands of rennet extract, in which these 
values are considered as proportioned to the times required in an ordinary rennet 
test, is not correct. The relative amounts of the extracts required to coagulate the 
same quantity of the same milk, at 86° E., should determine their relative money 
values.” 

The action of rennet in watered milk, J. W. Decker ( Wisconsin 
Sta . Rpt. 1898j pp. 35 , 36). —Two experiments are reported. These 
were conducted with the Monrad rennet test (in which 5 cc. of the 
commercial rennet extract is diluted to 50 cc. and 5 cc. of this dilute 
solution used to coagulate 1G0 cc. of milk at 86° F.). In the first 
experiment 96 seconds were required to coagulate undiluted milk, and 
345 seconds to coagulate the same milk diluted one-half with water. In 
the second experiment with milk diluted one-half, one-third, one-fourth, 
and one-fifth, the time required for coagulation was 21 seconds for the 
undiluted milk, and for the diluted 35, 26, 23, and 22 seconds, respec¬ 
tively. “The time of coagulation is shown by these experiments to 
be increased by the addition of water to milk, but the amount of such 
adulteration in a factory would probably not be enough to make a 
noticeable difference. 7 ’ 

Relative absorption of odors in warm and cold milk, H. L. Rus¬ 
sell ( Wisconsin Sta . Rpt 1898 , pp. 104-109). —The following method 
was employed in several, series of experiments to determine the relative 
absorption of different odors by warm and cold milk. 

u A large box with a tight-fitting cover was taken and in the bottom of the 
same were placed 2 jars, one filled with warm water and the other with ice or cold 
water. On the surface of each receptacle was then placed a basin filled with milk. 
The relatively large body of warm and cold water maintained the respective milk 
samples at temperatures above and below that of the surrounding air. In the bot¬ 
tom of the box was then placed samples of various substances that were to be tested 
as to their odor-yielding properties. In passing judgment on the relative absorption 
of odors, the samples of milk that had been exposed were placed in glass bottles and 
then brought to the same temperature, care being taken to thoroughly mix the sam¬ 
ples so that no physical difference could be detected that would enable the scorers 
to recognize the respective samples as they tested them from day to day.” 

Trials were made with corn silage, horse manure, urine of cows, and 
the oils of cinnamon, wintergreeu, and peppermint. The results on the 
whole are considered as showing that, contrary to general belief, warm 
milk absorbs odors more rapidly than cold. The relative absorption of 
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the different odors is discussed- Peppermint was absorbed the most 
readily. 

On the use of boric acid and formic aldehyde as milk preserva¬ 
tives, S. Eideal and A. G, B. Foulebton (Public Health , 11 (1899), 
Wo. 8,pp* 554-568 ).—From experiments made by Thomson and by the 
authors the latter tlx the minimum quantity of these preservatives suffi¬ 
cient to preserve milk for 24 hours at not less than 1 part in 50,000 of 
formaldehyde, and not less than 35 grains per gallon (0.05 per cent) of 
a mixture of boric acid and borax. They report experiments on the 
effect of boric acid and formaldehyde on.artificial digestion, using 
different amounts of the preservatives, from which they conclude that— 

u Neither boric acid mixture in the proportion of 1 in 2,000, nor form aldehyde 1 in 
50,000, has any appreciable effect on the proteolytic action of the peptic and pan¬ 
creatic enzyins. The anxylolytic action of saliva is distinctly retarded by the boric 
acid mixture, but to a much less extent by formaldehyde. It must, however, be 
borne in mind that salivary digestion does not exist in infants, and has possibly only 
a minor importance in the metabolic economy of adults. 

“Taka diastase is interesting as being a mold ferment, and because of the marked 
Influence which the boric acid mixture lias on retarding its amylolysis. 

“The preservatives have no marked effect on the digestibility of the food after 
contact for 20 to 24 hours prior to the action of the enzym.” 

The effect of formalin of different strengths on 3 kittens, a rabbit, and 
2 guinea pigs was studied for periods covering nearly a month # and a 
half. The authors conclude from these experiments that “formalde¬ 
hyde in quantities necessary for the preservation of milk has no marked 
effect upon proteid metabolism, as evidenced by the variation in weight 
of the animals experimented on, or by waste of ingested nitrogen. 77 

The authors mention that fish were not noticeably affected by being 
kept in water containing 1 part of formaldehyde in 50,000 for 0 days, 
changing the water daily, and that frogs suffered no apparent incon¬ 
venience from being kept for 2 hours in a solution of 1 part in 20,000. 

“ We therefore are of the opinion that, so far as our present knowledge is con¬ 
cerned— 

u (1) Boric acid in the proportion of I in 2,000 and formaldehyde in the proportion 
of 1 in 50,000 axe effective preservatives for milk for a period of 24 hours; 

*' (2) That these quantities have no appreciable effect upon digestion; 

“ (3) That these quantities have no appreciable effect upon the digestibility of 
foods preserved by them; and 

“ (4) That formaldehyde in the above proportion, so far as our investigations ha ve 
extended, does not appear to have any injurious action upon animal tissues or on 
nutrition.” 

The use of boric acid and formaldehyde as food preservatives, 
O. Hehner ( British Food Jour., 1 (1899), Wo. 5,p. 132). —This is a criticism, 
of conclusions 2, 3, and 4 in the above article. It is claimed that the 
author’s own figures show, in nearly every case, an inhibiting influence 
on digestion of both the boric acid and the formaldehyde in the propor¬ 
tions recommended, although usually small. The experiments with 
animals are criticized on the ground that there were no control animals 
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with which the gains of the subjects could be compared, and from the 
results as stated the critic is inclined to infer that the preservatives 
added to the diet had a depressing and injurious influence upon assimi¬ 
lation. 

The effect of pressure in the preservation of milk, B. H. Hite 
(West Virginia Sta . Bui. 58, pp. 15-35, figs. 6').—This is a preliminary 
report on investigations to determine the effect of pressure in the pres¬ 
ervation of milk, and contains the details and results of a large number 
of experiments. 

The general method employed was as follows: A sample of milk was 
inclosed in a collapsible tin tube, placed in a hollow steel cylinder, the 
remaining space in the cylinder being filled with water, and subjected 
to hydraulic pressure applied to a piston fitted to the cylinder. The 
different pieces of apparatus employed in the progress of the work are 
described and in some cases figured. A 100-ton hydraulic press was 
used. Considerable difficulty was experienced in obtaining cylinders 
that would withstand the higher pressures. 

Several hundred samples of milk in all were, subjected for various 
length of time to pressures ranging from a few hundred pounds to 100 
tons. In every experiment a duplicate sample received the same treat¬ 
ment, except pressure, and the results in the 2 cases are compared. 

In the experiments carried on at room temperature, pressures lower 
than 10 tons to the square inch did not materially delay the souring 
of milk as compared with check samples. Milk subjected to pressures 
of 10 to 15 tons for 2 weeks was sweet at the end of the test. Pressures 
of 30 tons for 1 hour delayed the souring of milk 24 hours, and pres¬ 
sures of 70 to 95 tons for from 5 minutes to 1 hour delayed souring 2 to 
7 days. “The best results from a practical standpoint were doubtless 
those obtained with pressures of 10 to 15 tons for as many days. 77 

In a number of experiments the samples of milk enclosed in the 
cylinders were kept at temperatures of 140 to 170° F. for 5 minutes to 
4 hours by means of a water bath. Pressures of 5 to 20 tons in these 
tests gave much better results than corresponding pressures at lower 
temperatures. In one test several tubes were filled with milk that had 
been allowed to remain in a loosely covered can all day. These samples 
were subjected to pressures of 7 to 12 tons at temperatures of 152 to 
160° F. for X to 3 hours. After being kept at the room temperature for 
10 days a number of the samples were opened and found to be sweet. 
Six of the remaining samples were shipped to New York City and back, 
after which 2 were opened, and these and the other samples opened 
later were sweet. 

“Tile results obtained by the use of pressure alone would seem to indicate that in 
the usual method of heating* milk to temperatures above the boiling point of water 
the slight pressure developed at these temperatures would of itself fall far short of 
sterilizing* the milk. It would also appear that by using much higher pressures 
(10 tons) sterilization may be effected at much lower temperatures.” 
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In none of the experiments were the bacteria in the milk found to be 
completely destroyed by pressure. While the souring of the milk was 
prevented in many cases, other changes were sometimes indicated by a 
“musty” odor or a change in color. Germs of anthrax, typhoid fever, 
tuberculosis, and bubonic plague and Proteus vulgaris , which had been 
added to the milk, were not killed by pressures of 10 to 15 tons for 8 
days. The pathogenic germs were found more resistant to pressure 
than those concerned in the souring of milk. 

Provision is being made at the station for continuing the experiments 
with larger quantities of milk. 

On butter and some changes in the same, J. Hands (. Listy Ghem - 
icke, 23 (1899), pp. 27, 67; abs. in Ghem . Ztg63 (1899), No. 68, Report, 
p. 257). —The author examined 25 samples of butter sold in Prague and 
made in the mountains, Hohenelbe, etc. The following range was 
observed: Acid number—unmelted butter 2.56 to 20.82, melted butter 
2.57 to 20.18; Reichert-Meissl number, 24.03 to 31.57 (average, 26.69); 
saponification number, 223 to 235.3 (average, 227.4); Hehner number, 
85.26 to 92,34 (average 87.9); iodin number, 29.6 to 43.30 (average 36,05); 
water, 11.02 to 29.71 per cent; ash, 0.09 to 0.18 (including salt 1.82) per 
cent; fat, 64.66 to 85.34 percent; milk sugar and casein, 1,94 to 6.39 per 
cent; specific gravity at 100° 0., 0.867 to 0.868. The ash content is 
regarded as very low. 

The author studied the possibility of estimating the rancidity from 
the amount of free volatile acids, but with negative results. In the 
process of becoming rancid the glycerids of the higher insoluble fatty 
acids seemed to be decomposed much more rapidly than the glycerids 
of the acids of lower molecular weight. 

Under the influence of air and light the saponification equivalent 
and the acid number of butter fat increased/the iodin number decreased, 
and the Reichert-Meissl number was not materially changed. From 
the data obtained the author concludes that lactone is formed from 
the unsaturated fatty acids by the action of air. Butter subjected to 
the action of light and air gradually lost its yellowish color, becoming 
lardy in appearance, smelled very rancid, and had a sharp, tallowy 
■ taste. 

The properties of some butter kept in a moist room for 4 months, 
until it became covered with mildew, are described. The action of the 
mildew caused a different change from that of light and air. In this 
case only the glycerids of the saturated acids were decomposed, those 
especially of lower molecular weight being apparently fully oxidized, 
while the unsaturated acids were practically unchanged. A small 
amount of aldehyde was formed, probably through oxidation of oleic 
acid. 

Investigation on the effect of salt (NaCl) on rennet action, 
J. W. Decker ( Wisconsin Sta. Rpt. 1898 , pp. 37-4.1 ).—Several investi¬ 
gations were carried on during the year to determine the influence of 
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common salt on rennet; action. Milk was diluted with different pro¬ 
portions of brine containing 15 per cent of salt. Tlie rennet test of the 
undiluted milk was 30 seconds and of the same milk diluted with 
9, 10,11,12.5, 14, and 10.7 per cent of brine was 135, 155, 200, 210,230, 
and 310 seconds, respectively. The rennet test of milk diluted with 25 
per cent of water was 21 seconds, and of milk diluted with 25 per 
cent of brine containing 1 per cent of salt was 34 seconds. This retard¬ 
ing effect of salt upon the action of rennet was also shown by adding 
salt directly to the milk. The addition of 5 per cent of salt to the milk 
stopped coagulation entirely and smaller quantities hindered it greatly. 

“If only tli© usual amount of rennet is used and salt is added to the milk, we will 
get the effect of adding too little rennet, namely, a slow-curing and very likely a 
corky cheese. It is therefore our opinion that salt should not be added to milk that, 
is to be made into Cheddar cheese, and for brick cheese it-will be preferable to add 
the salt to the curd and not to the milk.” 

Rennet test solutions made up with water and with 5 per cent of 
brine required in one trial 20 and 31 seconds, respectively, to coagulate 
160 cc. of milk, and in another trial 22 and 28 seconds. Chemical 
analyses of 4 commercial rennet extracts showed a salt content rang¬ 
ing* from 10.04 to 17.21 per cent. In studying the effect of salt used in 
extracts as a preservative, an extract was prepared free from ft salt, 
which gave a rennet test of 35 seconds. The addition of salt to this 
extract reduced its coagulable power, 40 seconds being required when 
5 per cent of salt was added, and 52 seconds when 20 per cent was 
added. Boric acid and formalin In the milk also retarded the action of 
the rennet. Rennet tests were made using a salt-free extract and milk 
diluted one-third, one-half, and three-fourths with water. As with 
commercial extracts the power of the rennet was increased with the 
dilution, and it is therefore concluded that a the phenomenon of an 
increased proportional curdling power of dilute rennet extracts is inde¬ 
pendent of the salt that may be in the extracts.” 

Method of handling sour milk in snaking cheese, J. W. Decker 
( Wisconsin Sta , Rpt. 1898 , pp. 42-44).— Milk containing 0.25 to 0.32 per 
cent of lactic acid was used in 4 comparisons of firming curds in water 
and by stirring on racks. The data are tabulated and show that 2 per 
cent of fat and from 0.108 to 0.144 per cent of lactic acid were washed 
out in the water used in firming. 

“Several batches of clieese made on the same days by the 2 methods of handling, 
were kept together for 2 months in the curing room. The cheese in which the acid 
was washed out by water developed ragged gas holes, and a flavor similar to cheese 
which is made up in summer without developing acid before pressing, and after¬ 
wards kept in a warm curing room. The cheese in which the whey was expelled by 
stirring was Close in texture and of a very good flavor.” 

A study of dairy salt, F. W. Woll (Wisconsin Sta. Bui, 74 7 pp. 45, 
pis, 5, Jig, J).—The author presents in tabular form chemical and 
mechanical analyses of 81 samples of dairy salt, with a discussion of 
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the data; gives the results of a number of experiments in salting but¬ 
ter; outlines the methods of manufacture, and discusses the compara¬ 
tive value of the Ashton, Diamond Crystal, Genesee, Vacuum Pan, and 
Worcester brands of dairy salt; and discusses, among other topics, the 
production of dairy salt, ideal butter salt, the use of salt in butter 
making, composition of salted and un sal ted butter, salt as a butter pre¬ 
servative and as a flavor producer, and the use of salt in cheese making. 

The samples analyzed included 55 domestic and 25 foreign dairy salts, 
representing in all 37 brands. In the author’s discussion of results, it 
is stated that— 

“The leading brands of [American] dairy salt in general contain 98 to over 99 per 
cent of pure sodium chlorid, 0.5 to 1.5 per cent calcium sulphate, 0.1 to 0.5 per cent 
calcium chlorid, a trace of 0,2 per cent magnesium chlorid, none to 0.3 per cent moist¬ 
ure, and none to below 0.1 per cent of insoluble impurities. . . , If we compare 
the analyses of domestic and foreign dairy salts, wo are at once struck by the great 
variations in the composition of the hitter salts, and also by the fact that the leading 
brands of our American dairy salts are equally pure, and in some cases purer than 
any brands which rank highest in foreign dairy countries." 

Of the American salts, 41 showed a content of pure sodium chlorid 
above 98 per cent, while of the foreign salts only 13 came above that 
limit. 

The*meehanicai examination consisted of determinations of the size 
of grain, apparent specific gravity, and relative rate of solubility of 
the different samples. The water absorbing power of salt was shewn 
by experiment to increase with the content of calcium and magnesium 
chlorids. Photo micrographs of salt crystals of 24 leading brands are 
shown in plates. 

In discussing the effect of the various brands of salt on butter, opin¬ 
ions from 13 butter judges, commission men, and creamery and cheese- 
factory companies, are quoted, from which it would appear that “no 
special brand stands first in all respects, hut that there is in general, a 
fair choice between several of our leading dairy salts.” 

A summary of a large number of analyses of salted and unsalted but¬ 
ter is given to show that the addition of salt lessens the water content 
of butter. In this connection analyses made by the author of 28 
samples of foreign and 7 of American butter exhibited at the 'National 
Butter makers’ Convention, held in Sioux Palls, S. Dak., January, 1899, 
are given. The foreign butters were from 12 countries and showed 
a salt content ranging* from 0.79 per cent (the average of 2 samples 
from France) to 2,80 per cent (the average of 7 samples from Ireland). 

A summary of 12 comparisons of fine-grained and coarse-grained salt 
in butter making showed 1.8 per cent greater loss in weight of butter 
during working when fine-grained salt was used, with no marked differ¬ 
ence- in flavor of butter. The average composition of the 12 samples 
of butter in each series is given, and also of 8 samples worked on a 
.Mason table worker and 12 worked in a Victor combined chum and 
worker. 
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How can New England compete with the West in dairying? J. L. Hills 
(Massachusetts State Bel. Ayr. Bpt. 1898,pp. 156-181). —In an address before a public 
meeting of the Massachusetts State board of agriculture the author pointed out the 
advantages possessed by eastern and western dairymen and offered suggestions for 
the meeting of western competition. 

Forage and soil crops for dairy cows, T. Shaw ( Creamery Gaz.,24 (1899), No. 11, 
p. 6). —A discussion of rye, mixed grains, and cowpeas for pasture, and oats and peas, 
alfalfa, soy bean, sorghum, and corn as soiling crops for dairy cows. It is believed 
that sugar-beet pulp can be fed more advantageously to cattle and sheep that are 
being fattened than to dairy cows. 

Tests of dairy cows, J. W. Decker (Wisconsin Sta.Rpt. 189S,p. 80). —The results 
of official tests of 10 cows made by the station for the Holstein-Fresian Association 
are tabulated. 

Milk secretion of cows under the influence of rations rich in fat, F. Falice 
(Halle, 1898; ads. in Ztschr. Untersnch . Nahr. u. Genussmtl8 (1899) No. 2, p. 23d). —The 
author fed 2 cows with a mixture of meadow hay and fat-free rape cake, and in 
different periods added emulsions of sesame, cocoanut and almond oils in the form 
of drink. The fat contents of the milk increased in every case when the emulsified 
oils were given, hut the yield of milk decreased. 

(For effect of this feeding on the butter see E. S. R., 10, p. 685.) 

Does a transmission of copper from food to milk take place? F. Wirthle 
(Chem. Ztg,, 23 (1899), No. 77, p. SOS). —Several samples of milk were examined which 
were of quite blue color and were believed by the senders to be colored by coj>per 
sulphate, as the cows producing them had been partially fed on clover which had 
been sprayed with that material. A slight trace of copper was found in one case and 
none whatever in the others. The food is not believed to have had any influence on 
the milk. 

Influence of pasture land on the quantity and quality of milk, C. B. Davies 
(Jour. British Dairy Farmers’ Assoc., 14 (1S99), pi. S,pp . 217-223 ).— A summary of 
answers received from dairymen to a list of questions hearing on this subject. 

Analyses of milk in Holland, A. Lam (British Food Jour., 1 (1899), No. 10, pp. 399- 
300). —This is the report for 1898 of the official analyst at Rotterdam, giving the 
results of about 150 analyses arranged by months. For the year the total solids 
ranged from 11.20 to 13.64 and averaged 12.25 per cent; the fat ranged from 2.94 to 
4.53 and averaged 3.62 per cent; and the milk sugar from 8 to 9.38, and averaged 8.63 
per cent. The acidity (Soxhlet-Henkel) 20 hours after milking ranged from 3,2 to 
4, averaging 3.65. The results are compared with the averages for 4 years past.. 

Milk and cream, J. B. Lindsey ( Massachusetts State Bd. Ayr. Bpt. 1898, pp, 346- 
868). —A popular discussion of the formation and composition of milk, changes in 
milk due to bacteria, pasteurization, separation of cream, and methods of handling 
and marketing milk and cream. 

Milk and milk preparations, A. Heubner (Ztschr. DUitct. u. Phys . They., 3 (1899), 
Nth l,pp. 8-17). 

Goats for the supply of milk to cottagers, H. S. Holmes-Pegler (Jour. British 
Dairy Farmers’ Assoc., 14 (1899), No. l,pp . 16-30).— Gives the yields of milk by a num¬ 
ber of goats, and remarks on composition and breeds. 

Anew process for the improvement of inferior butter (British Food Jour., 1 
(1899), No. 2,pp. 31,82). —A description of the Haines process, as employed by the 
Irish Aerated Butter Company. 

Blitter salt, Tiemann ( Chem. Ztg.,23 (1899), No. 87, p. 942).— In connection with 
a butter exhibition in Dresden, it was found that butter from Posen frequently had 
a bitter taste, which investigation showed to he due to an excessive amount of mag¬ 
nesia in the salt used. A subsequent examination of the dairy salt on the market 
showed that it was quite possible to procure salt suitable for use in butter making. 

Formaldehyde as a milk preservative, A. G. Young (Sanitarian, 4$ (1899), Dee., 
p. 524).—hx a paper read before the recent meeting of the American Public Health 
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Association the author concluded, as th© result' of an examination of all available 
literature on the subject, that formaldehyde used as a preservative tended at least 
to impair the nutritive value of milk; that the tendency was also to interfere with 
the digestive processes; and that it would be unwise and unsafe to encourage or to 
suffer the use of formaldehyde in the public milk supply even, under any possible 
restrictive regulations. 

Tlie cause and prevention of infant mortality, E. Wen.de ( Sanitarian , to {1809), 
Dec., pp. 522-524 ).—In a paper read before the recent meeting of the American Pub* 
lie Health Association the author paid particular attention to the subject of milk 
supply. He believed that the whole system of milk supply from the dairy to the 
consumer should be under both State and municipal control. lie advocated a rigid 
inspection of herds, sanitary conditions, food, etc., and other regulations which 
would insure proper and cleanly handling of milk. 

Tuberculosis and the milk supply, G. M. Whitaker {Massachusetts State Bd, 
Ayr. Ppt. 1S9S, pp. 339-845 ).— A popular discussion. 

Camembert cheese. G. E. Lloyd-Bakek {Jour. British Dairy Farmers' Assoc., 14. 
{1899), A To, 3, pp. 224-327 ).— An account of visits to several farms in Normandy where 
this cheese is made. 


YETERXWARY SOIEMCE A¥B PRACTICE. 

Ticks and Texas fever, H. A. Morgan ( Louisiana Stas. But. 56 , 
2. serpp. 127-141, pis. 9). — 1 This bulletin discusses from an anatomical 
and biological standpoint the cattle tick ( BoophUus bovis ), the lone star 
tick (Ambh/omma unipimcUita), the wood tick (Dermaeentor amermmus ), 
and another species known as Ixodes ricimts. 

The female of the lone star tick was observed to deposit from 3,230 
to 6,519 eggs. Eggs were deposited during a period of nearly 2 months. 
A fully engorged female captured June 1 began laying eggs June 5. 
The eggs began hatching July 4 and the seed ticks were placed upon 
the animal July 16. On July 20 the ticks were much distended but 
began to disappear, just previous to the second molt. The author 
believes that the lone star ticks do not molt the second time upon 
cattle.. 

The wood tick was observed to deposit as many as 7,378 eggs. The 
author believes that this species is parasitic upon other animals during 
its first and second stages and is parasitic upon cattle only during its 
third stage. A number of experiments with the lone star tick and 
wood tick, in which they were placed upon susceptible cattle, demon¬ 
strated that they do not transmit the germs of Texas fever. So far as 
can be judged from actual experiments the cattle tick is the only species 
responsible for the transmission of the disease. The author recommends 
not only the usual cattle dips for the destruction of ticks upon cattle, 
but a rotation of crops and pasture lands in such a manner as to starve 
the ticks. 

The Borna horse disease, E. A. Z'iiBN {FuMingh Iandu\ Ztg, f 48 
(1899), No. 11, pp. 417-421).— This disease receives its name from the 
name of the town in which a large number of eases occurred. It lias 
been shown to be caused by a coccus germ. The symptoms of the 
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disease are yawning, sleepiness, hanging of the head, and a lack of 
appetite. At first there is no fever. The skin is sensitive, but the 
general consciousness is dull, and there is manifested an unnatural 
lax carriage of the body. 

'The disease is compared with cerebro-spinal meningitis. It differs, 
however, from this latter disease in that the membranes surrounding 
the brain and spinal cord are not strictly inflamed as in meningitis. In 
the Borna horse disease the veins of the membranes surrounding the 
central nerve system are congested. During the latter stages of the 
disease there is an elevation in temperature, a more frequent pulse, 
and an acceleration of the rate of breathing. There are also mani¬ 
fested various nervous irregularities,' chills, involuntary twitching of 
various muscles about the head and other parts of the body. The 
muscles of the larynx are frequently paralyzed so that swallowing is 
impossible. The disease lasts from 10 to 18 days. The paralysis 
gradually extends over the whole body and death results. A recovery 
seldom occurs. From 70 to 80 per cent of the horses attacked with 
this disease in Borna died. 

As preventive measures, the author recommends the immediate 
isolation of horses which begin to manifest the symptoms of the disease, 
and a thorough disinfection of the stalls. 

Materials for the study of hemorrhagic septicaemia (swine 
plague), K. Z. Klbptsov ( Uchen. Zapiski Kazan Yet. Inst,, 16 (1899), 
No. 4 , pp. 247-334). —In different parts of Russia there are yearly out- 
breaks of infectious swine diseases in the form of an enzooty or an 
epizooty. In 1896 the ravages from these diseases were especially 
large. The greater part of the author’s observations were made in the 
Moscow stock yards and slaughterhouses. The author devotes 25 
pages of. the paper to a discussion of the literature of the subject, and 
a bibliography is given in this connection. His experimental investi¬ 
gations are reported under the following headings: (1) Pneumonic 
forms, including catarrhal or broncho-pneumonia, croupous pneumonia, 
and caseous ymeumonia; (2) pleuritis; (3) caseous replacement pro¬ 
cesses in the lymphatic glands; (4) pseudotuherculous forms; and (5) 
intestinal forms. In acute cases the temperature varied from 40.S to 
41.2°, pulse from 110 to 150, respiration from 60 to 90. Numerous cul¬ 
tures of the pathogenic organism were made and control experiments 
were carried out by inoculation of rabbits and guinea pigs. In a con¬ 
cluding section of the article the author gives a detailed account of his 
studies on the morphology and biology of the Sckiitz-Loffier bacillus. 

Researches on spirillum disease of geese, J. Cantaguz&ne (Ann. 
Inst . Pasteur, 13 (1899), No. 7, pp. 529-557 , pis. 2) .—The two diseases 
which are known to be caused by the rapid multiplication in the blood 
of micro-organisms belonging to the genus spirillum are intermittent 
fever of man^and a form of septiemmhi of geese. The present paper 
is an account of experiments undertaken to determine the question of 
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the manner and means of disappearance of the spirillum at the crisis 
of the disease. The two views which are commonly held concerning 
the disappearance are that the spirillum is destroyed by a bacteriacide 
substance in the blood and that the spirillum, is surrounded by the 
phagocyte cells. The technical methods which the author adopted 
may he stated as follows: Small bits of the organs to be studied were 
fixed in dilute Memming’s fluid, the tissue is left 24 hours in the fixing 
reagent. It is then washed in water tor 24 hours; embedded in par¬ 
affin; sectioned, and colored on the slide in a stain made as follows: 
“Fuehsin solution of Ziehl, 2 parts; neutral glycerin, 1 part. The 
fuchsia solution of Ziehl may be replaced by Magenta. The sections 
are mounted in Canada balsam. The author maintains that imperfec¬ 
tion of method has led to results which indicated the destruction of 
the spirillum in the blood by means of an antitoxic serum. The 
author also obtained similar appearances by overheating the tissue, but 
believes that the granulations to be seen under such circumstances and 
which are supposed to be disintegrated remains of spirillum are really 
artificial products. 

The author experimented upon geese and young chickens. Adult 
gallinaceous fowl are not susceptible to the disease, but young chickens 
are seldom able to withstand the disease when produced by inocula¬ 
tion. The author concludes that the.conditions of the medium in which 
the spirillum lives, when observed in glass vessels, are so different from 
those under which the spirillum is found in living animals that no con¬ 
clusions can he drawn from observations made under the former con¬ 
ditions and he applied to the action of spirillum upon living organisms. 
The author further maintains that the sudden disappearance of the 
spirillum in the drawn blood of diseased geese is due to products which 
arise in the blood after being drawn from the body and that this 
phenomenon is n&ver witnessed in the living organism. The author 
was able to observe the immobilization, agglomeration, and disintegra¬ 
tion of spirillum in drawn blood when under observation in glass ves¬ 
sels, but maintains that these processes are very seldom seen In living 
organisms. 

The author’s conclusions as to the agent which, is most active in 
destroying the spirillum may be stated as follows: Spirillum is not 
destroyed in the blood. It is found immediately after the crisis of the 
disease almost exclusively in the spleen and red marrow of bone. The 
glandular cells of the spleen are very active in destroying the spirillum 
from the beginning of the disease. The activity of these cells increases 
rapidly until the crisis in temperature, which frequently occurs after 
the actual destruction of the spirillum. 

Report of the board of cattle commissioners (MmsaeJiusetU State 
Bel. Agr . RpU 1898, pp. 485-550 ).—This report contains an account of 
the general operations of the board for the year, including statistical 
tables of the indemnities for animals killed for tuberculosis, the expei i ses 
of inspectors in various parts of the State, an account of the percent- 
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ages of tuberculous animals :in Massachusetts, and a discussion of the 
advisability of keeping* up quarantine on the cattle from outside of the 
State. 

During the year 385 horses have been killed as being glanderous. 
The tests used were the mallem and guinea pig tests, the latter being 
preferred. 

In regard to rabies the board recommends more drastic measures, 
such as destroying all suspected dogs, and a more careful enforcement 
of the license law for dogs, which will have a tendency to reduce the 
great number of stray dogs. The board recommends the establishment 
of a Pasteur Institute in Boston, 

An appendix to the report gives outlines of the inspection laws for 
cattle in various foreign countries and the States of this country. 

Stable disinfection, J. B. Paige (Massachusetts State Bd . Agr. Rpt. 
1898 , pp, 369-377 ). —Proper stable disinfection is necessary in order to 
prevent the spreading of infectious diseases. The author calls atten¬ 
tion to the value, as a germicide, of direct sunlight. For disinfecting 
instruments about the stable, dry heat may be applied. Twenty min¬ 
utes’ exposure at a temperature of 300° F. will destroy any pathogenic 
organism. For materials that can not be exposed to dry heat, moist 
heat may be applied in the form of boiling water or steam. As a disin¬ 
fectant upon woodwork and other materials about the stable, the author 
recommends carbolic acid in a 5 per cent aqueous solution. This may 
be used for the disinfection of walls, doors, mangers, and harness. 

Among other disinfectants are mentioned creolin, lysol, disinfektol, 
corrosive sublimate, sulphur dioxid, and ehlorin. Both sulphur dioxid 
and ehlorin are more effective in moist than dry atmosphere. 

A summary of the most important Italian works in the field of general pa¬ 
thology and pathological anatomy during the year 1898, O, Barbacci ( Centdl. 
Ally, rath, u, Path, Anat10 ( 1899 ), No, 13-14, pp. 504-658). 

Outlines of animal diseases and parasitic infections for farmers and students, 
II. KXstenbaum ( Grundrm der Thierseuchen mid der JParasl ten hr an kiwi ten fur Land- 
nurtv nnd Atndierende. Vienna and LeipHc: IV. Braumuller , 1899, pp, 381,fitjs. 89). —This 
work contains u> general account of the conditions of health, inllammation, fever, the 
general purposes of therapeutics, and vaccination. The greater part of the book is 
occupied with a discussion of special diseases. Tlie more important infectious 
diseases of domesticated animals are treated with reference to their etiology, symp¬ 
toms, pathology, prognosis, therapeutics, prophylaxis, and serum inoculations. The 
author also discusses the more important diseases of domestic animals which are 
caused by parasitic round and flat worms, and various species of mites. 

To what extent ought expenses and losses caused by contagious diseases of 
farm animals be compensated by the State, J, Lundgren (K. Landt. Akad. Handl 
58 (1899), No. 3, pp, 107-131), 

The regulation of compulsory quarantine for animals imported from foreign 
countries, A; Vrijburg ( Veeartsenijk, Bladen, r. Nederl,-Indie, 13 {'1800), No. 1, pp, 
81-84 ).—A statement and justification of the law. 

An arrangement for municipal ownership of slaughterhouses, L. Pearson 
{Jour. Comp, Med. and Vet. Arch., '30 {1809), No. 4 , pp. 190-304).— A plan is suggested for 
city ownership of slaughterhouses with official inspection of animals and meat. It 
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is believed that the price of meat will not be increased and that the quality will be 
better. 

Sanitary regulations for animals, E. Perroncito (Giorn. It. Ac cad. Xac. Vet.) 48 
(2899), Xo. 18, pp.361-365).— Advises the use of all immunizing sera and toxin tests 
for determining the presence of infectious diseases with a view to their final extermi¬ 
nation. 

Some remarks on the hygiene of cattle, C. Van Damme (Hew Gen. Agrun. 
[Lonmin'], 8 (1899), Xo. S-9,pp. 377-333 ).—A general discussion of the construction 
of stables; the airing, lighting, and heating of the same; and the feeding, pastur¬ 
ing, and reproduction of cattle. 

The science of feeding green fodder, A. Beul ( Ann. Med. Vet., 48 (1899), Xo. 6, pp. 
304-318). —Contains a series of recommendations with regard to the time of turning 
animals upon green pasture and with regard to the hygienic value and action of 
green grass. 

The application of Roentgen rays in veterinary practice, M. A. Maltzev (Arch. 
Yet. Xauk, Si. Petersburg, 29 (1889), Xo. 6, pji. 291-298). —This paper contains a 
description of the apparatus necessary for the application of X-rays to the study of 
veterinary science, with a suggestion of cases in which it would he of service. 

Urinary calculi of domesticated animals, M. IClimmer (Arch. IJ'iss. u. Prakt. 
Thierh.f 35 (1899), Xo. 5 , pp. 336-366). —A general discussion of the chemical constitu¬ 
tion of calculi, of theories concerning the method of their formation, and of the 
etiology, with a "bibliography of 126 titles. 

A preliminary note on the morphology and distribution of the organism 
found in the Tsetse fly disease, H. G. Plimmer and J. E. Bradford ( Proc, Pop. 
Soc. [London], 65 (1899), Xo. 418, pp. 274-281). —This paper contains a description of 
the adult form of Trypanosoma, its distribution in the body of normal animals, in 
the blood, lymphatic glands, spleen, and bone marrow. A brief discussion is given 
of the methods of reproduction and the various forms under which the organism 
appears during its life history, including amoeboid, plasmodial, and flagellate forms. 

Cotton-seed disease, F. C* McCurdy (Jour. Comp , 21ed . and Yet . Arch., 20 (1899), 
Mo. 9, pp. 560-567). —Describes the general symptoms of poisoning by overfeeding 
with this substance, and the lesions in the eyes of animals so poisoned. 

Cornstalk diseases, A. Bostrom (Jour. Comp. Med. and Vet. Arch., 20 (1899), Xo. 
6 f 'pp. 386-339). —Cornstalks when infested with fungi may cause acute tympanitis, 
indigestion, gastritis, and fungus poisoning. 

Tympanitis in cattle, S. Bieler ( Chron. Agr. Canton Yaud , 12 (1899), Xo. 17, 
pp. 379-383). —Wild mustard when eaten by cattle is said to check the action of the 
stomach and thus favor fermentation. Volatile alkalies are recommended for mild 
tympanitis and ruminotomy for advanced cases. 

The possibility of tuberculous infection of the lymph system through milk 
and milk products, H. Jaeger. (Egg. Funds chan, 9 (1899), Xo. 16, pp. 801-817). —The 
author believes on the basis of a large number of observations that the great major¬ 
ity of the cases of tuberculosis come about from infection through the alimentary 
tract. Experiments showed that many, young animals in which no physical signs 
of tuberculosis could be recognized responded to tuberculin, and a post-mortem 
examination always revealed the presence of tubercle bacilli in glands of the lymph 
system. The author considers it an important matter to prevent the use of tuber¬ 
culous milk either by human beings or as food for domesticated animals. 

Stamping out tuberculosis ( Breeders 9 Gaz., 35 (1S99), Xo. 24, p. 712). —Contains 
Xocard ? s regulations for exterminating tuberculosis from an infected herd. 

Tuberculosis in cattle, D, McEach ran (Agr. Gaz. [Tasmania], 6 (1899), Xo. 11,pp. 
217-219).' —Discusses the nature of the disease, indemnity, danger from milk infection, 
symptoms and diagnosis of tuberculosis, and tuberculin tests. 

Further experimental investigations on the serotherapy of tuberculosis, 
Maffijcci and di Vestea ( Centbl. Bakt. n . Par., t . Alt., 25 (1899), Xo. 23, pp. 809 - 
815). —The authors experimented upon calves and dogs with the purpose of pro due- 
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ingj if possible, antitoxic effects upon tlie tubercle bacillus, as lias been clone with, 
some other diseases. The results were encouraging. 

The real value of the tuberculin test, M. Kuiin an {Berlin. Tierarztl. TYchnschr 
{1899), No. 23, pp. '275-278). —This article gives a record of a large number of cases 
where the tuberculin test was used, with a discussion of the results. 

The differences between the bacillus of chicken tuberculosis and that of 
man which are shown in growth upon vegetable, gelatin, and agar-agar culture 
media, T. Matzuschita (CentM. Baht. u, Par., 1. Alt., 26 {1899), No. 4-5, pp. 125- 
135). —This article contains a technical description of the different appearances of 
these bacilli upon various culture media. 

Cattle plague in Turkey, Eefik-Bey {Ann. Inst. Pasteur, 13 {1899), No. 7, pp. 
596-608). —This article contains a discussion of the more important epidemics of the 
cattle plague in Turkey; of the clinical forms which the disease assumes and the 
rate of mortality. Aphthous fever and bovine malaria are discussed as being fre¬ 
quently associated with cattle plague. The author gives an account of the govern¬ 
ment regulations for the use of serum treatment and the success attending its 
treatment. 

On immunization against cattle plague (Selsk. Khoz. I Lyesov., 192 (1899), Feb,, 
■pp. 421-422). —A brief description of the method of producing a mild form of the 
disease with virus and of thus conferring immunity. 

The results of vaccination for protection against blackleg in Canton Freiburg, 
M. Strep, el ( Criorn. 11. Accad. Vet. Ital., 48 (1899), No. 21, pp. 110-121).- —Gives a 
description of the methods of vaccination. The animals were vaccinated near the 
end of the tail. Tables are given showing the percentages of cases in vaccinated 
and unvaccinated animals. The results were favorable for vaccination. 

Contribution to the study of blackleg, L. Schoberl (Berlin. Tierarztl WehnsGhr 
1889, No. 28, pp. 336,337). —Calls attention to difficulties in the way of studying black¬ 
leg and outlines the unsolved problems in connection with its study. 

Contributions to serum therapy, W. Kolle (Berlin. Klin. Wchnschr36 (1899), 
No. 24, pp. 520 521). —Discusses the limitations pf antitoxin treatments and gives a 
statistical table showing the effect of serum in treatment of Einderpest. The results 
were favorable. The doses varried from 20 to 50 cc. 

Regulations for the control of contagious diseases of live stock, C. Curtice 
(North Carolina State Bd. Ayr. Bui., 20 (1S99), No. 7, pp. 9-11).— A statement of regu¬ 
lations adopted by the State Board of Agriculture against Texas cattle fever. 

Preventive inoculation against red water, D. Hutch eon (Ayr. Jour. Cape 
Good Hope, 14 (1899), No. 11, pp. 723-725). —General directions for producing immu¬ 
nity in herds. 

Treatment of milk fever with iodid of potash, E. Turkin (Arch. Vet. NauJc, Si. 
Petersburg, 29 (1899) No. 0, pp. 331-334). 

A new treatment of milk fever, A. S. Alexander (Breeders’ Gas., 35 (1899), No. 
5, p. 116). —The author recommends the potassium iodid treatment of Schmidt and 
gives details of the technique of its use. 

Serotherapy of aphthous fever, H. Mastbaum (Arch. Rural, Portugal, 4 (1899), 
No. 5, pp '. 71-73). —G ives directions for the preparation of the antitoxin and method 
of application. 

Diseases of the udder and teats, W. H. Austin (Jour. Comp. Med. and Vet. Arch., 
20 (1899), No. 8, pp. 488-490). —Since many cases of mammitis are tubercular, the 
use of the tuberculin test is recommended in all suspicious cases of udder disease. 

The scab in sheep, H. Stewart (Country Gent, 64 (1899), No. 2421, p. 492).— 
Discusses the nature and cause of the disease and methods of preventing or curing 
it by various dips. 

Ticks and “louping-ill,” E. G. Wheeler (Sci. Gossip, 6 (1899), No. 64, pp 106-110, 
figs . 7).—' The conclusion of the author’s paper on this subject with notes on Ixodes 
plumbous, l. hexayonus, and /, reduvius). 

Geel-dikkop investigations, Dixon (Ayr. Jour, Cape Good Hope, 14 (1899), No. 
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12, pp. 782-784). —A disease of sheep and goats characterized by swelling of the head 
and yellow exudations. Gives symptoms, jwsUmovtem appearances, and reports that 
large doses of calomel gave good results. 

Experimental swine plague, M. Prettxer ( Centbl. Bald. u. Par., 1. AH., 25 (1899), 
Nos *21,32, pp. 744 , 745). —The hog is shown to be exceedingly susceptible to subcuta¬ 
neous inoculations of swine plague. 

Treatment for swine diseases, I, D. E. Salmon ( Breeders } Gas., 35 (1899), No. 4, 
pp.S8,89). —Gives statistics of losses from swine diseases and recommendation of the 
serum treatment. 

The practical application of the Pasteur prophylactic inoculations against 
hog cholera, O. I. Markevich (Arch. Vet. Nauk, St. Petersburg, 29 (1899), No. 6 , pp. 

321-831). 

Combating hog cholera, Foth (Berlin. Tierdrstl. Wchnschr., 1899, No. 29, pp. 347- 
851).— The paper discusses the effect of serum upon diseased swine and experiments 
to determine the duration of immunity produced by serum treatment. 

Serum as a remedy for hog cholera, J. D. Sprague (Jour. Comp. Med. and. Vet. 
Arch., 20 (1899), No. G, pp. 842-346). —Records the results of tests on 7 herds of hogs, 
and gives recommendations as to time for giving the serum and the amount to give. 

Inoculation in utero, D. B. Sayre ( Breeders’ Gas., 35 (1899), No. 5, pp. 117,118). — 
Reports successful experiments in inoculating sows with a mild form of hog cholera 
so as to produce complete immunity in their offspring. 

The diagnostic value of mallein injections, N. A. Shadrine (K voprosu o diag- 
nosfieheslikh inektziyakh malleina. Moscow, 1898, pp. 161; rev. in Selsk. Khos. i Lye - 
8ov, 192 (1899), March, pp. 705, 706). —During the years 1893-1896, 226 horses which 
were suspected of having glanders were tested with mallein. From these experi¬ 
ments the author obtained results which led him to the conclusion that while 
mallein is not absolutely infallible as a diagnostic agent for glanders, it can be 
thoroughly relied upon in the hands of a veterinary practitioner. —P, eireman. 

Experiments with a serum treatment of contagious pleuro-pneumonia of 
horses, E. N. Usoltzev (. Arch. Vet. Nauk, St. Petersburg, 29 (1899), No. 1, pp. 49-62).— 
Experimental work has been carried on with some success, and other experiments 
are to be made to determine the duration of immunity and the best method of pre¬ 
paring the serum so that it can he kept ready for use during a considerable time. 

A dangerous poultry pest, E. S. Zurn ( Finding's Landw. Ztg., 48 (1899), No. 16, 
pp. 635-627). —An account of chicken tuberculosis, with suggestions of means for 
controlling it. 

Nematode worm disease of fowls ( Gefliigel Zuchter, 4 (1899), No. 38, p. 344). — 
Biological notes on species of Filaria, with a brief statement of symptoms of disease 
caused by these worms. 

Serum therapy in roup of chickens, D. Y. Bevel (Arch. Vet. Nauk, St. Peters¬ 
burg, 29 (1899), No. 1, pp. 30-49). —A report of experiments iu which temporary 
immunity was produced by inoculations. 

The trichina inspector, H. A. Johne (Dcr Trichinenschauer. Berlin: P. Par eg, 1898, 
pp. XIT-\-170, figs. 125). —This hook gives a general account of the anatomy of the 
animal body microscopic technique, cestode, trematode, and nematode worms and 
their identification in meat. A statement is added of the regulations regarding 
meat inspection in different parts of the German Empire. 

On the influence of common salt upon bacteria which are concerned in cases 
of meat poisoning, E, Stabler (Arch. Hyg., 35 (1899), No. 1, pp. 40-82).— Contains 
a record of experiments in subjecting various bacteria to solutions of common salt 
with the purpose of determining whether pickled meats may be considered sterilized. 
The results show that Bacterium coll communis subjected to 7 to 8 per cent solution 
of common salt was still alive after 6 weeks. Bacillus morbificam bovis in a solution 
of 8 to 10 per cent of common salt was dead after 3 weeks. B. enteriiidis, in a solu¬ 
tion of 7 to 8 per cent of common salt, died after 41 weeks. Bacillus proteus vulgaris 
in an 8 to 10 per cent common salt solution did not die after a 3 weeks' exposure. 
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Description of the new dairy and stock-judging building, W, L. 
Carlyle ( Wisconsin Sta . Bpt 1898 , pp> 269-282 , jfo/s. id).—The build¬ 
ing is a frame structure, consisting of the barn proper, 50 by 80 ft, 3 
stories high; and 2 wings, one 50 by 70 ft, the other 30 by 70 ft., and each 
2 stories high (fig. 3). A class room for stock judging, 40 by 70 ft, well 
lighted and heated and provided with a tan-bark floor and seats along 
one side, is located between the wings. At one comer is a circular 
silo of brick, terminating in a water tower. A steel trestle furnishes a 
driveway with a moderate grade (7 ft to 100) to the third story of the 
main building. All material for filling the silo and for feeding and 
bedding the stock is taken to the third floor, weighed, if desired, on 
the scales at the entrance, and then passed with little work to the 
stables below. The silage and feed cutters and mills for grinding are 
on this floor. 



Fig. 3,—Dairy bari) anil stock-judging building, College of Agriculture, University of Wisconsin. 


“The motive power for machinery is a 10-horsepower electric motor 
placed on a small truck which runs on an iron track, so that it may be 
shifted at a moment’s notice from one side of the barn to the other. 
The car is provided with clamps, which grip the rails, so that it can be 
held in place at any point desired.” 

The ground plan of the building is shown in the accompanying illus¬ 
tration (fig. 4). : 

The cow stable, which is 40 by 70 ft., is lined with corrugated gal- 
vanized-iron sheeting. The floors are of Portland cement and crushed 
granite (fig. 5). 

“The manure gutters behind the cows (H) are 16 in. wide with the bottom sloping 
f in. to the rear side and 1| in. of slope towards the center of the stable, where a trap 
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can be opened, connected with a sewer, to be used only in flushing out the stable 
with water. The floor of tlie cow stalls is raised 4 in. above the other parts of the 
stable floor, including the walk behind the cows (tig. 5), making the manure gutter 
8 in. deep on the side to the cow and only 4 in. deep on the side to tlie passage 
behind. . . . The mangers are built up from and composed of the same material 
as the floor. . . . The side of the manger next to the cow is 8 in. high and 3 in. 
thick, rounding down into the bottom, as shown at (E). The front side of the man¬ 
ger is 16 in. high and built in a similar manner. This manger is 2 ft. 6 in. wide and 
reaches from one end of the stable to the other. It is used both as a feeding manger 
and as a watering device.” 

The stalls, 86 in number, 18 on either side of the stable, are con¬ 
structed of gas-pipe posts anchored in the cement foundation, with 



framework of gates and panels of channel iron supporting a mesh of 
No. 7 wovensteel wire. In fig5, C indicates the framework extending 
in front of each row of stalls to support the front part of the side panels 
and give them rigidity,; and D indicates the swinging panel which may 
be moved to suit the length of the cow. The side panels of the stalls 
are hinged to accommodate the milkers and allow the cows to pass out 
without backing over the manure gutter., 

The right wing of the barn, 70 by 80 ft., is designed for young stock 
and bulls.. The lining of the walls and the construction of the floors 
is the same as in the cow 7 stables. 
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fff The partitions of the stalls are gas pipe imbedded in the cement door at one end. 
This stable also lias mangers of cement except for the very young calves. . . . Every 
fourth bar in the partition separating the stalls from the passageway is a swinging 
bar or stanchion. . . . The bull stalls are similar to those for the young stock with 
the exception of there being but one. heavy stanchion. The bars are heavier and 
stronger and the gate to the stall is made of iron gas pipe. . . . 

u Under the main part of the barn is a basement divided into 2 rooms. One of 
these is for the storage of roots and other products, while in the other is located the 
heating plant, the farm workshop, and the artesian well with a power pump operated 
by a 3-H. P. electric motor. This pump forces water into a large steel tank above 
the silo from which a. supply is drawn through under-ground pipes to all the farm 
nil dings A 

The silo, 18 ft. in diameter and 33 ft. deep, is a frame structure lined 
inside and out with brick, the inner lining being covered with a heavy 
coating of Portland cement, which makes the silo practically water-tight. 



“The system of ventilation, originated by Frol'. King for use in the stables, is 
shown in lig. (> and is thus described by him: £ A single ventilating Hue, I) E, rises 
above the roof of Ike main barn, and is divided below the roof in to 2 arms, A B 1), 
which terminate at near the level of the stable lloor at A A. These openings are 
provided with ordinary registers, with valves to be opened and (dosed when desired. 
Two other ventilators are placed at B B, to be used when the stable is too warm, 
but are provided with valves to be closed at other times. C is a direct 12-inch ven¬ 
tilator leading into the main shaft and opening from the ceiling, so as to admit a 
current of warm air at all times to the main shaft to help force the draft. This ven¬ 
tilating shaft is made of galvanized iron, the upper portion being 3 ft. in diameter. 
The covering on the outside is simply for architectural effect. The air enters the 
stable at various points as shown in the plan at F G, and'in the vertical section by 
arrows at F. GV ” 

State and national control of water, J. M. Wilson (. IrrUj. Age, 14 ( 1S99 ), Ah.;?, 
pp. 40-40).—A paper by the State engineer of Nebraska presented at the eighth 
annual Irrigation Congress. 

Reservoir irrigation on the plains (Drainage Jour., 3t {1899), No. 8 , p. 206). 

Water development, T. S. Van Dykk (Twig. Age , 14 (1899), No. 2, pp. 47-53). 
Discusses especially the storage of water in California. 
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Douglas irrigation works on Vaai River, G-riqualand West, W. Craig ( Cape 
Town: IF, A. Richards 4’ Co., 1899, pp. IS, pis . 15, figs. 4, map 1 ).—This is a report to 
Parliament, and includes a ie description of the schemes and information regarding 
the whole works as completed to December, 1898, with plan and photographs.*' 
About 887 acres are under irrigation. 

Petroleum motors, J. Gobiet (. Vlng . Agr. Gemhloux, 9 (1899), No. IS, pp. 713-741). 

Disputed points in connection with the construction and maintenance of 
macadamized roads, H. Irwin (Trans. Canad. Soc, Civ. Eng., 12(1898), pi. 2, pp. 
148-178). —The principal points discussed are grades, drainage, transverse section, 
the necessity for using the Telford foundation, and its construction, the con¬ 



struction of macadamized roads without the Telford foundation, quality of stone 
and size of the macadam, binding material and its usefulness, rolling by horse or 
steam roller, and repairs or maintenance. 

Hatural and artificial methods of ventilation ( London,: Robert Boyle 4* Son, Ltd,, 
1899, pp. XVI+66). 

Application of electricity in agriculture (Dent. Landw. Presse, 26 (1890), No. 84, 
pp. 953, 954 , figs. 15 ),—Applications of electricity as motive power for feed cutters 
mills, threshers, and dairy apparatus, and for heating ovens, kettles, irons, etc., are 
discussed. 
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Eleventh Annual Report of Massachusetts Hatch Station, 1898 (Massachu¬ 
setts Hatch St a. JRpt. 1898, pp. 172). —This embraces a brief summary of the work of 
the year*, including the organization list of the station and a list of available bulle¬ 
tins; a financial statement for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1898; and reports of 
the meteorologist, horticulturist, chemists, agriculturist, entomologist, and botanist, 
parts of which are noted elsewhere in this issue. 

Eighth and Ninth Annual Reports of New Mexico Station, 1897 and 1898 
( Hew Mexico Sta. fipts. 1897 and 1S98, pp. 3-31). —The staffs, publications, lines of 
work, and expenditures of the station for each year are given in the reports of the 
director, treasurer, and heads of departments. 

Fifteenth Annual Report of Wisconsin Station, 1898 (WisconsinSta. Ept. 1898, 
pp. 312, figs. 70). —This includes the organization list of the station; a report by the 
director on the staff', work, equipment, and publications of the station; numerous 
articles noted elsewhere; lists of exchanges and acknowledgments; a financial state¬ 
ment for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1898; and reprints, in an abridged form, of 
Bulletins 64, 68, and 69 of the station, embracing the following subjects: Sugar-beet 
culture in Wisconsin during 1897 (E. S. R., 10, p. 39); one year’s work done by a 
16-foot geared windmill (E. S. R., 10, p. 695); pasteurization experiments in butter 
making, score of butter as affected by size of package, and propagation of starter 
for ripening cream (E. S. R., 10, p. 889), and an improved curd test for the detection 
of tainted milk (E. S. R., 10, p. 386). 

Experiment Station Work— XI (27. S. Dept. Agr., Farmers’ Bui. 103, pp. 32, figs. 

3) .—This number contains popular articles on the following subjects: Excessive irri¬ 
gation, cross-pollination of plums, root pruning of fruit trees, the oxeye daisy, poi¬ 
soning by wild cherry leaves, preserving eggs, gestation in cows, the long clam, 
silage for horses and hogs, commercial butter cultures with pasteurized cream, and 
the stave silo. 

Experiment Station Work— XII (U. S. Dept. Agr., Farmers’ Bui. 103,pp. 3?,figs. 

4) . —The following subjects are treated in this number: Seaweed, the tillering of 
grains, fertilizers lor garden crops, sweet corn and pole beans under glass, girdling 
grapevines, cereal break fast foods, food value of stone fruits, when to cut alfalfa, 
spontaneous combustion of liay, preservation of milk by pressure, and cream raising 
by dilution. 

The mission of the agricultural colleges, W. H. Jordan (Massachusetts State 
Bd , Agr, lipt 1898, pp, 51-72), 

Agricultural education in foreign countries, W. E. Dk Riemer (Pop. Sti. Mo., 56 
(1899), No, 2, pp. 218-233). 

Agricultural education in Ireland, A, Steed&ian ( Farmers’ Ga,c., 58 (1899), Nos. 
85, pp, 745 , 746; 37, pp. 772, 773, 791, 792; 38, p, 813; 39, p. 835; 40, pp. 857,858; 41, pp. 
877, 878; 42, pp. 907, 90S; 43, pp. 929, 930; 44, pp. 949 , 950; 45, p. 969; 46, p. 990).— 
Series of articles on this subject. 

Agricultural education in France (Jour. Bd. Agr. [London], 6 (1899), No. 2, pp. 
199-205). —A general summary of the agricultural educational system of France. 

The organization of a division of information in metereology and agriculture 
in the Department of H&rault, Houjdaille ( Organisation d’un service d’information 
mdUorologiques et agricoles dans le department de VHerault. Montpellier: Gr oilier, 1899, 
pp. 38). 

Practical lessons in agriculture, Gaudelette (Logons pratiques et lectures agri¬ 
coles. Paris: (Hard, 1899, pp. 196). 
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Arkansas University and Station, —J. T. Stinson, horticulturist, has resigned 
to accept the directorship of the new Missouri Fruit Experiment Station. Ernest 
Walker, of the South Carolina College and Station, has keen appointed horticul¬ 
turist and entomologist in the university and station. 

Colorado College and Station. —The college intends to procure an illustrative 
herd of the, best breeds of cattle. The farm committee of the State hoard of agri¬ 
culture, consisting of Messrs. Harris, Chatfield, and Amiss, have been authorized to 
expend $4,000 for this purpose and to visit some of the best herds in the States east 
of Colorado to make the selection. A course in veterinary science has been arranged 
for, with George Glover, D. V. M., of Denver, in charge. Lectures and clinics will 
be given weekly. The State hoard of agriculture at its December meeting adopted 
rules and regulations for the experiment station, placing additional power and 
responsibility in the hands of the director. Provision was made for closing out the 
substations at Montevista and Monument, which have been suspended for several 
years past, and for reducing the area under cultivation at Rockyford and Cheyenne 
Wells, so as to enable the superintendents to act more as field agents and to be 
available in investigations which it is desirable to carry out in the localities. The 
name of the station at Cheyenne Wells is changed from Eainbelt to the Plains 
Substation. . 

Connecticut State Station.— At the recent annual meeting of the board of con¬ 
trol Prof. S. W. Johnson resigned his position as director, desiring to he relieved of 
the executive duties which he has been charged with for nearly 23 years. In accept¬ 
ing his resignation the board adopted resolutions expressing its deep appreciation 
of the distinguished services of Professor Johnson and their regret that he felt 
moved to relinquish his more responsible duties. Professor Johnson has consented 
to retain connection with the station in the capacity of consulting or advisory 
chemist. E. H. Jenkins, who has been the vice-director for the past 17 years, suc¬ 
ceeds him as director. 

Mississippi Station. —The station office building was burned December 24, 1899; 
the loss is nearly all covered by insurance. 

North Carolina Station. —H. W. Primrose, instructor in chemistry and assist¬ 
ant chemist of the {station, has resigned to accept the position as assistant chemist 
with a private firm at Ensley, Ala. He has been succeeded in his station work by 
J. A. Bizzell, formerly assistant chemist, and in his college work by W. A. Syme, 
class of 1899. The former station farm has been assigned to the horticultural 
department. Large plantations of fruits have been made for the purpose of study¬ 
ing climatic difficulties with some, and the treatment of diseases and insects with 
all. The new lines of work in horticulture will be a special study of plant breeding 
and the improvement of varieties. The experiments in the culture of flowering 
bulbs for florists’ use are being continued. These experiments are attracting wide 
interest among horticulturists. A study of edible and poisonous mushrooms is to 
he undertaken, and notes from mycologists in other stations will be welcome. 

North Dakota Station.—W. C. Langdon, veterinarian, has resigned and Dr. 
J. W, Dunham has been elected in his stead. F. V. Warren, instructor in steam 
engineering and assistant in mathematics, resigned during the fall term to accept a 
position in Philadelphia, and P. S. Rose, formerly of Michigan Agricultural College, 
was elected to fill the vacancy. 
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Tlie cooperative experiment station exhibit which has been prepared 
for the Paris exposition is now practically completed and is on its way 
to Paris. The first steps toward representing the experiment stations 
at the Paris exposition were taken by the Association of American 
Agricultural Colleges and Experiment Stations at Minneapolis in 1897, 
by the adoption of a resolution favoring an exhibit and the appoint¬ 
ment of a committee of five to take charge of the matter. This com¬ 
mittee consisted of H. P. Armsby, chairman, W. H. Jordan, A. W. 
Harris, M, A. Scovell, and. A* 0. True. The stations were invited to con¬ 
tribute materials and charts illustrating special features of their work 
and results, original pieces of apparatus, models, designs, etc. By a 
division of labor early agreed upon, the Director of this Office, as a mem¬ 
ber of the committee, undertook to make a collection of photographs and 
of publications of the stations, to prepare a monograph on the experi¬ 
ment station enterprise of this country, and to look after the temporary 
installation of the exhibit in Washington and its final shipment. 

The space allotted for the exhibit in the Palace of Agriculture is 16 
by 45 ft., a total of 726 sq. ft., with a wall space nearly 46 ft. in length. 

The material as it was prepared was shipped to Washington, where 
provision was made for installing it with a view to determining the best 
arrangement and the best utilization of the space. This matter has 
been in charge of W. H. Evans, of this Office, who has also supervised 
the preparation of a large number of charts and the photograph exhibit. 
The latter includes about 750 selected photographs of station buildings, 
grounds, laboratories, apparatus, experimental plats, herds, and'other 
features, in. addition to a collection of photographs of the station direc¬ 
tors and staff members. This photographic exhibit makes an excellent 
showing, and is much the finest collection of experiment station pictures 
ever brought together, illustrating nearly every phase of the station 
work and equipment. In nearly all cases, the negatives were sent to 
Washington, so that all the photographs might be printed and finished 
alike. This has resulted in a much more pleasing and artistic effect. 
The pictures are mounted in groups on sheets of heavy cardboard, 2 2 
by 28 in., each sheet and each individual picture being labeled by hand. 
They will be displayed in portfolios of 24 sheets each. 
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This collection of photographs alone would suffice to furnish a good 
conception of the American stations, but the object exhibit lias not 
been neglected, for this appeals to the eye of the more casual observer, 
A series of root cages furnished by the North Dakota Station shows 
the formation of the roots of maize, wheat, flax, and brome grass; a 
number of excellent models of sweet potatoes, peppers, apples, and 
plums, exhibited by the Iowa and Minnesota stations, illustrate varietal 
differences; and an exhibit of saltbush from the California Station 
shows such species of Atriplex as have proved of value on strongly 
alkaline soils. The soil work is represented by an exhibit from the 
Division of Soils of this Department, consisting of electrical devices 
for determining the salt content, temperature, and moisture content of 
soils, and a series of samples illustrating the typical agricultural soils 
of the 'United States; 6 typical California soils, sent by the station in 
that State, with specimens showing the result of mechanical analyses of 
each type of soil, and Hilgard’s soil elutriator for mechanical analysis. 

A number of pieces of original apparatus for investigations in vege¬ 
table physiology are shown, including an auxanometer for experimental 
work on the rate of plant growth, and a simple apparatus for deter¬ 
mining the rat© of transpiration of plants, both designed by L. 0. Cor¬ 
bett, of the West Virginia Station; and a centrifuge used to study the 
effect of gravity and centrifugal force upon germinating seeds, designed 
by J. 0. Arthur, of the Indiana Station. An olive exhibit, furnished 
by the California Station, consists of a set of 50 samples of olive oils 
and more than 200 samples of olive pits used in the classification of 
varieties of olives; and a collection of mounted specimens of cotton 
from the Alabama Station shows 72 selected and cross-bred varieties. 
A collection of 100 weed seeds, by B. D. Halsted, and an insect cabinet, 
designed by C. W. Woodworth of the California Station, are the sole 
representatives in their respective classes. 

Samples of a considerable number of animal and vegetable fats are 
exhibited by the Missouri Station, and a collection of chemically pure 
proteids separated from the seeds of various plants, by T. B. Osborne, 
of the Connecticut State Station, is of much interest on account of the 
rarity of these products. The latter station has also contributed a gas 
’ desiccator, designed by S. W. Johnson, for drying hydrogen gas used 
in moisture determination. Two forms of the silo are shown in model, 
the ordinary round silo and the stave silo. An apparatus for the rapid 
■cooling of wines in their manufacture, designed by the California Sta¬ 
tion, is exhibited by that station; and a pressure apparatus for experi¬ 
ments with solutions under very high pressure, designed by B. H. Hite, 
is shown by the West Virginia Station. A detail model of the Atwater- 
Bosa respiration calorimeter and a full-sized bomb calorimeter will 
illustrate our progress in these lines. Ten models and 8 photographs 
show the effect of different kinds of rations on the production of lean 
and fat meat, as determined in experiments with cattle, sheep, and pigs 
at a number of stations. 
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The dairy exhibit surpasses in extent that in any other single line. 
It includes a series of cheese models, exhibited by the New York State 
Station, showing the effect of the fat content of the milk on the size of 
cheese produced, and a collection of 48 cultures of dairy bacteria, pre¬ 
pared by XL W« Conn, of the Connecticut Storrs Station. The original 
Babcock milk tester is shown, and two more modern forms of the appa¬ 
ratus for hand and power operation, together with a quite complete 
collection of the various forms of apparatus used in the Babcock test. 
The Scovell milk-sampling tube, Wisconsin curd test, Marshall rennet 
test, acid bottles, and other minor apparatus are also shown. 

An interesting feature of the exhibit is the irrigation apparatus and 
models. These include a hydrophore, used to determine the amount of 
silt carried by water, a udometer, used to measure the amount of water 
passing through streams, flumes, and ditches, a current meter, used in 
measuring the rate of flow, and a water register, all designed by 
El wood Mead; specimens of sheet-steel irrigation pipe, used extensively 
in rough regions in place of ditches or flumes, and models of a Cippoletti 
weir, measuring flume, and a truss and flume over a canyon, exhibited 
by this Office. A small exhibit from the Hawaiian Experiment Station 
consists of samples of rocks, lavas, lava products, and soils, varieties of 
sugar cane, and samples of agricultural products such as coffee, rice, 
and sugar. 

In addition to the above object exhibit there are a large number of 
charts and enlarged pictures showing in graphic form the results of 
experiment station work on a wide range of subjects, as diseases of 
plants, nematode worms, soil and alkali investigations, effect of ferti¬ 
lizers, crossing of fruits and vegetables, feeding experiments, digestion 
coefficients, cheese ripening, egg production, irrigation enterprises, etc. 
The charts, most of them colored, have been executed by an expert and 
are excellent. They will be largely shown in portfolios, and it is ex¬ 
pected that an attendant will be present to exhibit and explain them. 

A complete set of bound bulletins and reports of the experiment sta¬ 
tions and of this Office is shown, which makes quite an imposing array 
of agricultural literature. This is supplemented by the card index of 
experiment station literature, containing 18,000 cards, and by a large 
collection of books published privately by experiment station workers. 
Press notices, posters, and miscellaneous publications of the stations 
are shown in portfolios. 

. A manual of the American experiment stations is in the hands of the 
printer and will be ready in time to be included as apart of the station 
exhibit. This volume gives the history, organization, equipment, and 
lines of work of the stations, their relations to various other agricul¬ 
tural institutions, and their place in the great movement for the 
improvement and advancement of agriculture. It is illustrated by 
upward of 300 photo-engravings. 

It will be apparent that abundant material has been provided, in the 
various forms to give a fairly adequate idea of the American stations, 
and to furnish food for much study for visitors especially interested. 



ARTIFICIAL CHANGES OF PHYSICAL PROPERTIES OF SOILS. 

Ewald Wodlny, Ph. D., 

Professor in the Technical High School at Munich. 

In this paper, which is a continuation of previous articles 1 on 
the physical properties of soils and their importance in the growth 
of plants, the author considers more particularly what practical 
means may be employed to impart to cultivated soils the greatest pos¬ 
sible productiveness. That the proper cultivation of the soil is of prime 
importance is shown by the fact that other factors important in plant 
growth, e. r/., the plant food supplied by manures, can exert their full 
power only, when the mechanical condition of the soil is favorable. 
Uncultivated soils generally fail to produce maximum yields. The 
most favorable physical conditions exist in those soils which consist of 
a thorough mixture of the several principal ingredients. Thus, soils in 
which either finely divided (clayey) or coarsely divided (sandy) ingre¬ 
dients predominate are unfavorable to the production of crops without 
decided changes in their properties, while soils in which the ingredients 
are mixed in certain proportions (medium soils) are generally produc¬ 
tive. It is well known, for instance, that a pure humus soil, mainly on 
account of its physical nature, is not favorable to plant growth, but 
may be rendered productive by admixture with a soil deficient in humus. 

PROPERTIES OP SOILS AS INDICATING THE NATURE OF THE CULTI¬ 
VATION REQUIRED. 

It is evident that in studying the various ways of cultivating soil, 
not only cohesion and adhesion, but also friction of the soil with the 
tools and the weight of a unit-volume of the soil, must he considered. 
The force with which the particles of soil cling to each other (cohere) 
is of prime importance in connection with the cultivation of the soil, 
since the ease or difficulty with which tools penetrate the soil, and 
hence the labor' required to cultivate the soil, depends primarily upon 
it. This is borne out by the results of investigations already referred to 
in the Record. 2 The controlling influence of cohesion may be inferred 
from the fact that it is the main factor determining the differences 
between soils, although the other properties of soils should also be 
taken into account, since the resistance to be overcome in cultivation 
is always due in part to them, In general, it may be said that humus 
offers the least resistance to cultivation, clay the greatest, while sand 
. stands between the two extremes. 

1 E. S. R.j 4, pp. 528,027; 6, pp. 761,853,948. * E. S. R., 6/ p. 769. 
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if it Le asked what practical means should be used to reduce to a 
minimum the labor of working soils, we should recommend -a suitable 
change in composition of the mil as the first step. Thus, for example, 
mixing clay with sand diminishes both cohesion and adhesion of the 
soil, and renders it more easy to cultivate. It is true that by this treat¬ 
ment both the weight and friction of clay are increased, but, as modifi¬ 
cations of cohesion and adhesion are more far-reaching, the increase in 
weight and friction may be neglected. 

The improvement of the tillable properties of soils may be most per¬ 
fectly attained by an increase in the proportion of humus. The work¬ 
ing of clayey soil is by this means rendered very much less laborious, 
because both cohesion and adhesion, and also the weight, are dimin¬ 
ished in proportion to the amount of humus added. Tor sandy soils 
also an increase of humus is of advantage, as it reduces friction and 
decreases the weight. It thus appears that manuring with materials of 
organic origin (stable manure, vegetable matter, straw, and peat) 1 greatly 
increases the ease of cultivation,, and at the same time influences most 
favorably the chemical properties of the soil in many different ways* 2 
Hoi* should the feet be overlooked that increasing the humus content- 
promotes the tendency of the soil to assume the “crumbly” structure, 
and by this means still further reduces the mechanical resistance to 
cultivation. Soils of crumbly structure are not only naturally more 
fertile, but are very much more easily worked than those having a sepa¬ 
rate grain structure. Whatever manipulations, therefore, promote the 
formation of the crumbly structure and tend to make such structure 
permanent are of great value in soil cultivation, inasmuch as they both 
heighten the fertility of the soil and lessen the labor required for its 
cultivation. This is especially true of compact, heavy soils. To obtain 
this crumbly structure and to preserve it, several fundamental princi¬ 
ples must be observed. These may be summed up briefly as follows; 
(1) The soil must be plowed immediately after the crop has been gath¬ 
ered; (2) it must be plowed only when it contains a medium amount of 
water (about 40 per cent of that which the soil is capable of holding); 
(3) the furrows must be as narrow as possible, especially at the first 
plowing; (4) the land destined for tillage in spring should he exposed 
in roughly plowed condition to the action of frosts during the winter; 
and (5) the formation of aggregates in the soil should be promoted by 
means of proper fertilizers. For the latter purpose humus-forming 
manures (stable and vegetable manure) as well as calcium hydrate 
(freshly slaked lime) are especially valuable. Hurtful influences, on 
the other hand, are exerted by sucli fertilizers as contain carbonates 
of the alkalis and soluble phosphates, inasmuch as these when applied 
in considerable quantities cause the soil particles to pack closely 

1 Vrtljschr. Bayer. Landw. Rath., 1M, pp. 293, 445. 

3 E. Wollny, Dio Zersetzung dor organischen Staff© nnd die HumnsMldniigen in 
Riloksicht auf di© Bodencultur. Heidelberg, Carl 'Winter, 1897. 
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together. The same is true of materials rich in chloride and nitrates. 
These salts promote the formation of crumbly structure while they 
remain in the soil, but when they are washed out by the rain water, 
they leave the soil iij a puddled condition. This happens more or less 
-with all salts which are not fixed by the soil. This can be corrected 
only by a careful selection and application of measures calculated to 
increase and preserve the percentage of humus in the soil. 

RELATIONS OF SOILS TO AIR. 

From the standpoint of the agriculturist, the principal property of 
soils in their relation to air is permeability, for on it depends the supply 
of oxygen required both for normal decomposition of organic material 
and for the respiration of the roots. The smaller and more densely 
packed the soil particles, the more limited the supply of oxygen and the 
greater the necessity for attempting to regulate the permeability. This 
end is best attained by mixing a fine-grained soil with sand and by 
inducing a crumbly structure. If too great humidity of the soil is 
responsible for the lack of permeability, only thorough drainage can 
correct the defect. If the soil has been deprived of its permeability by 
washing during periods of extraordinarily heavy precipitation, the best 
remedies are harrowing and hoeing between the rows, and heaping up 
the soil around the plants. The latter is a most efficient means of 
increasing permeability of the soil. 

RELATIONS OF SOILS TO WATER. 

Excess of water, either temporary or permanent, is hurtful to plant 
growth to a greater or less extent. Such a condition is a result princi¬ 
pally of heavy precipitation on soils of high water capacity. The dam¬ 
age is most marked in ease of basin-shaped fields on which water from 
neighboring fields accumulates, or which have an impervious subsoil at 
such a depth that the soil is kept iu a state of saturation. The means 
adopted to correct this state of affairs will depend upon whether there 
is a permanent or only temporary excess of water. If the excess of 
water remains permanently or for a long period, it can be removed only 
by underdrainage or by the construction of ditches. The physical struc¬ 
ture of the soil, more particularly its permeability and water capacity, 
determines the amount of water that may be removed by this means. 
The efficiency of the method consequently varies widely in different 
localities. A blind adherence to common rules of drainage may in some 
cases reduce the water supply in the soil to a degree dangerous toplaut 
growth. This is the case (I) in all soils of small water capacity and 
considerable permeability (coarse-grained, sandy soils), (2) in soils offer¬ 
ing considerable facilities for evaporation (peat and bog earth), and (3) 
in all soils occupied by plants requiring considerable amounts of mois¬ 
ture in the upper soil layer (meadows, perennial forage plants). 

Thus, while the methods noted are effective in removing the hurtful 
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excess of water, they may bring about a condition of dryness which in 
most cases, especially where rain is rare, and in time of drought, is 
unfavorable to the growth of maximum crops. To do away with this 
difficulty, which militates against the best interests of rational tillage, 
of land, such means of regulation ought to be adopted as will either 
cause the water to drain off more slowly, or allow of complete stoppage 
of all flow temporarily. The former can be attained only imperfectly, 
because in the end all the water not held by the soil is removed; in the 
latter case, however, with proper care the moisture may be thoroughly 
utilized in accordance with the nature of the soil and the requirements 
of crops. Drainage can not be controlled effectively with open ditches, 
but it may very readily be done in case of under drains by calculating 
the diameter of the drain pipe on the basis of the quantity of water 
that percolates through hard, heavy soil. According to the experi¬ 
ments of the author, this amounts to 0.0008 cubic meter, or 0.8 liter per 
second and hectare. 1 "With this as a,basis, and starting with the 
smallest feasible diameter of pipe (4 cm.), the drainage system may be 
so constructed that part of the moisture may be kept in the soil for a 
long time. This, however, hardly answers the purpose, since the humid¬ 
ity of the soil, especially during the period of plant growth, can not be 
fully controlled. Hence it is recommended that open ditches be pro¬ 
vided with board dams, and drains with flood gates, by means of which 
the flow of water may be interrupted either partly or entirely, as the 
occasion may require. This method is simple and easily applied in all 
ordinary forms of drainage* 

The higher portions of a dangerously moist field shouldbe reserved 
for grains and hoed crops, while the lower parts are used for crops 
which possess a high power of evaporation (such as meadows). Even 
in this case, however, the plants will suffer if the moisture in the soil 
exceeds 70 to 80 per cent of saturation. 

The temporary pools which form on very fine-grained soils during 
heavy rains must be removed either by direct withdrawal of the water 
(water-furrows), or by such means., as will bring about a diminution of 
the water capacity; in other words, an increase in permeability or an 
increase of evaporation from the soil. In the. first case effort must be 
directed principally toward producing a crumbly structure through cul¬ 
tivation and manuring, as suggested above, since by this means the 
water-holding capacity of the soil is reduced and percolation promoted. 
On extremely fine-grained soils (clay soils, black earth), which in their 
unmodified condition offer the greatest resistance to the passage of water 
and become thoroughly moist only with the greatest difficulty, this proc¬ 
ess is indispensable in order that the precipitation may be of any use 
at all to plants. 2 A favorable modification of the water capacity and pen¬ 
etrability of such soils may also be brought about by admixture of soils 

1 Eorsch. Agr. Phys, [Wollny], 19 (1896), p. 226 (E. S. R., 8, p. 676). 

3 Ibid., 18 (1895), p. 411. 
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of opposite physical characteristics, as, for instance, coarser grained sol! 
(sand). By this means stiff soils are rendered more easy to cultivate, 
and are more readily changed into a condition of separate grain 
structure. 

Enlarging* the surface of evaporation, as is done in ridge and lull cul¬ 
ture, is another means of preventing harmful accumulation of water in 
soils. By this means, also, a portion of the rain water is removed from 
the reach of the plants by flowing into the furrows between the rows. 

Close planting also assists to some extent in reducing the moisture 
in the soil by increasing the amount of water drawn from the soil by 
the crop. 

It is a mistake to allow wet soils to lie fallow, especially in wet sea¬ 
sons, because the conditions in fallow soils are much less favorable to 
evaporation than in cultivated soils. Allowing soils to lie fallows how¬ 
ever, is not harmful; on the contrary, it may be useful, if the soil dur¬ 
ing a previous long drought has become dry to a considerable depth. 

Lack of moisture in a soil may be corrected either by direct applica¬ 
tion of water (irrigation) or by increasing the absorptive power of the 
soil. Irrigation is to be recommended in all cases in which the water 
supplied by precipitation is insufficient for the production of maximum 
crops. The point at which irrigation becomes necessary varies in dif¬ 
ferent localities and is determined by the energy of evaporation, the 
water-holding power of the soil, and the distribution of precipitation. 
In the warmer climates we may assume, as a rule, that when precipita¬ 
tion is less than 24 to 28 in. irrigation is required for maximum crops 
while in colder localities in which evaporation is less rapid and crops 
smaller, on account of the low temperature, the limit may be placed 
at about 16 in. 1 

With regard to the treatment of soils which have little water capac¬ 
ity, great permeability, and favorable conditions for evaporation, the 
aim should be mainly to keep the ground water at a proper level, 
or, if this is not possible, to increase the water capacity of the soil. 
The latter may be accomplished by admixture of fine-grained, earthy 
materials (clay, loam, and marl), or by increasing the percentage of 
humus through liberal applications of manures of organic origin (stable 
manure, peat, etc.). 2 Another,-though less effective, means is rolling 
the soil, provided it be followed at the beginning of dry weather, by 
harrowing, hoeing, etc., to reduce evaporation. 3 

For soils of small water capacity such operations as limit evaporation 
as far as. possible are generally recommended. Too frequent, plowing 
of the soil should be avoided, and plowed land should be harrowed as 
soon as dry weather sets in, to reduce the surface of evaporation as 
much as possible. If the soil becomes too hard, as may happen as a 

1 Eorseh. Agr. Pkys. [Wollny], 16 (1893), p. 131. 

2 Ibid., 18 (1895), p. 33. 

3 Ibid., 3 (1880), p. 325 ; 5 (1882), p. 2. 
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result of violent rains or of rolling, loosening of the surface (harrowing, 
hoeing) is of great advantage in reducing evaporation and thus retain¬ 
ing moisture in the soil. 1 Furthermore, hill or ridge culture is to be 
avoided, since in this case evaporation is greater than in level culture. 
Close planting should not be practiced for the same reason. Allowing 
the soil to lie fallow may result in the storage of moisture in the soil, 
but it is recommended only when the soil is dry to a considerable depth. 
Finally, mulching or covering the soil with a layer of dead vegetable 
matter (stable manure, straw, etc.) reduces evaporation from the soil 
for a time at least. 

RELATION OF SOILS TO TEMPERATURE. 

Keeping in mind the great influence directly and indirectly exerted by 
the temperature of the soil upon the growth of plants, the practical 
agriculturist will endeavor to find means to modify the temperature 
according to the necessities of the plants. In colder climates, naturally, 
efforts must be made to promote a rise in temperature, while in warmer 
regions it will often be necessary to proceed in the opposite direction. 
In what ways and to what extent the temperature of the soil may be 
influenced is briefly discussed below. 

In the cultivation of plants which furnish products of high market 
value, such as vines, fruit trees, etc., and which require a rather high 
temperature, artificial changes in exposure or inclination (producing 
southwest, south, or southeast exposure, or inclining the plane of growth 
more directly toward the south) may be of considerable benefit, espe¬ 
cially in cold climates. The method, however, will be productive of good 
results only when the soil contains sufficient moisture, because only in 
that case is the higher temperature beneficial and the increase in yield 
sufficient to justify the outlay required to make the change. This 
method need not be restricted to hilly lands but can be applied to 
level soils. Roof-like elevations may be constructed, with broad sur¬ 
faces facing toward the south, and rather narrow exposures toward 
the north. The former may be planted to crops that require considerable 
warmth (vines, fruits, asparagus, etc.), and the latter may be reserved 
for grass or such other forage plants as require less heat. This method 
is not adapted to extensive field culture of crops furnishing products of 
comparatively low market value, both on account of the very unequal 
growth of the plants on the two opposite inclinations, and because the 
benefit derived even under favorable circumstances would not justify 
the outlay. 

On hilly land in hot climates a reduction of the temperature of the; 
soil may b© necessary on steep inclinations facing toward the south, 
southeast, or southwest, because under such conditions, not taking into 
account the fact that the moisture is generally insufficient for maxi¬ 
mum crops, the temperature of the soil frequently exceeds the limits 

1 Forscli. Agr. Phys. [Wollny], 7 (1884), p. 52. 
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for tlie perfect development of plants. In such cases the construction 
of terraces offers special advantages, since by their means the temper¬ 
ature of the soil may be lowered and the moisture in the soil regulated 
in accordance with the needs of the plants. Another common method 
of altering* the exposure of the soil consists in the construction of beds, 
running through the whole length, of the field, and separated from each 
other by furrows. The effect of this arrangement is to bring about a 
more rapid removal of water from surfaces of high water capacity, but, 
leaving out of account the fact that this result may be accomplished 
by simple means (water furrows), the process in question, has the dis¬ 
advantage of producing unequal heating of two oppositely inclined 
surfaces, resulting in unequal growth of the plants on the two sides. 
'For this reason bed culture is not suited to fields that are to be planted 
with only one kind of crop. In such cases level cultivation, .which 
secures a higher and more uniform temperature, 1 is decidedly prefer¬ 
able. If, however, this method is followed, the bed should run north 
and south if the field permits, since the difference in temperature 
between the east and west slopes is far less marked than that of slopes' 
facing north and south. In other words, the disadvantage of unequal 
heating is least with beds running north and south. 

An excellent means of raising the temperature of the soil is the cul¬ 
tivation of plants in ridges or in hills. Soils so cultivated have a 
higher average temperature during the growing season than those 
. cultivated level. 2 The effect is of longer duration in ridge culture than 
in hill culture, because in the former the ridges are constructed before 
seed time, while in the latter the hills are made only in the more 
advanced stages of growth of the plants. For this reason ridge culture 
is especially suited to plants which require a considerable amount of 
heat (maize, sunflower, beets, etc.) in climates unfavorable, as regards 
temperature, to the growth of these plants. However, this is true only 
for regions in which the weather in spring is not too cold, for the plants 
growing on the top of the ridges are, on account of their exposed posi¬ 
tion, more easily injured by. late frosts in spring than those planted on 
the level soil and hilled up later. As a general rule, both these methods 
are .mainly adax>ted to such soils as have little capacity for collecting 
and retaining heat (clayey and calcareous soils), and which, are also apt 
to collect excessive quantities of water. It is evident that the increase 
■ of temperature due to ridge or hill culture is of no advantage on soils 
of little water capacity and great permeability (sand) when precipita¬ 
tion is scanty. Under such conditions level culture is to be preferred. 3 
It should he remembered when ridge or hill culture is used that ridges 
running north and south are of higher and more uniform temperature* 
than those running east and west. 4 

1 Forsch. Agr. Pliys. [Wollny], 1 (1878), p. 268; 10 (1887)5 p. 1. 

9 Ibid,, 3 (1880), p. 118. 

» Ibid., 20 (1897-98), p. 493, 

4 Ibid., 8 (1885), p. 19, 
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Regulation of the store of water in the soil is another means of modi¬ 
fying the temperature. If the soil is wet, elevation of temperature is 
brought about by removal of the excess of moisture. The proper means 
to this end are direct removal of water, lowering water capacity, and 
increasing permeability of the soil, as already explained. That the 
desired result may be obtained by these means has been proved by 
various experiments. 1 * Another means of changing conditions of temper¬ 
ature in soils is intermixture with soils of opposite properties as regards 
heat. Admixture of sand with clay or earth rich in clay and limestone 
results, under normal conditions, in an average increase in the temper¬ 
ature of the soil, while the opposite process produces a lowering of the 
temperature of the soil. Ry thoroughly intermixing sand and humus 
soil a soil results which collects heat more rapidly and to a greater depth 
than is done by either separately. Increase of humus in mineral soils, 
as, for instance, by the liberal application of manures of organic origin, 
prevents extremes of temperature. 3 

We thus see that not only the structure of the soil but also its tem¬ 
perature may be affected by mechanical means. Change from separate 
grain structure to crumbly structure 3 generally improves, though to a 
small degree, the heat conditions of a soil, principally by reducing 
evaporation. 4 Rolling the soil is more effective because it increases the 
conductivity of the soil for heat and therefore, under normal conditions 
of weather, raises the temperature of the soil. 5 Loosening the surface 
of the soil by harrowing, hoeing, etc,, results, on the contrary, in a 
decrease in the temperature of the soil. 6 

By covering the ground with dead matter (mulching) the temperature 
of the soil is increased or decreased according to the behavior of the 
covering toward heat. If, for example, a thin layer of black material 
(coal dust, black clay slate, etc.) is spread over the soil, the temperature 
of the soil rises to a considerable degree 7 and crops on soils so treated 
are accordingly benefited. 8 Although this process, for evident reasons, 
is not applicable to cultivation on a large scale, still with delicate 
plants, especially in horticulture, it may be used to advantage. Spread¬ 
ing a layer of sand or gravel over humus soils causes a rise in the tem¬ 
perature of the latter, and wholly or partially prevents the frequent 
night frosts which occur during spring in such soils, 9 

Mulching with dead organic matter (stable manure, straw, etc.) may 
be used to lower the temperature of the soil during the warm portion 

1 Forsch, Agr. Phys. [Wollny], 4 (1881), p. 147. 

sIbid., 19 (1896), p. 305; 20 (1897-98), p. 133. 

3 E. 8. R., 6, p. 764. 

4 Forsch. Agr. Phys. [Wollny], 5 (1882), p. 186. 

r, Ibid., p. 1. 

Mbid^.3 (1880), p. 343. 

7 Ibid., 1 (1878), p. 43; 4 (1881), p. 327. 

8 Ibid., 20 (1897-98), p. 324. 

■'Ibid,, 17 (1894), p.245. 
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of the year. By the same means the influence of the temperature of 
the air is diminished, and the soil protected from all excessive changes 
in. temperature. 1 This is due to the fact that all the materials mentioned 
are poor conductors of heat. Allowing stable manure to remain spread 
out during the.warm months on the surface of the soil tor some time 
before it is worked into the soil may unfavorably affect the moisture of 
the soil. In the colder portion of the year, however, It xnay be bene¬ 
ficial on account of its influence in raising the temperature of the soil. 
Under such condition, however, the covering of manure may exercise 
a harmful influence on fine-grained clay soils rich in humus by pre¬ 
venting the loosening effect of frosts, 2 which is so important for 
such soils. Beneficial results may be obtained by thinly spreading a 
mulch In the late fall over fields occupied by perennial forage plants, 
thus protecting the plants against low, and especially changeable winter 
temperatures. As, however, such a covering retards warming of the 
soil, the undecomposed remains of the mulch should be removed as soon 
as the temperature begins to rise in the spring. 

Keeping in mind the fact that covering the soil in this manner retards 
warming in spring, this practice may also be utilized to retard the 
blossoming of fruit trees, thus diminishing or preventing damage from 
late frost. If the ground surrounding the trunk is covered in spring 
with a heavy layer of straw, the temperature Is kept low and in conse¬ 
quence the amount of water received through the roots is small, so that 
the development of the leaves, and especially the blossoms, is retarded 
for several weeks, or until the organs of reproduction are then in little 
danger of freezing. 

Finally, the practice of keeping fields fallow (i. e., without crops) is a 
means of increasing the temperature of the soil during the warm season. 
When the rise in temperature Is accompanied by an increase In the 
water content of the soil decomposition of organic materials is pro¬ 
moted, 3 and a greater or less quantity of plant food is stored in the soil 
The only danger is that in permeable soils this plant food may be leached 
beyond the reach of the plants by heavy rains. 

■■ 1 B. 8. R.', 6, p. 959. 

2 Forsch. Agr, Phys. [Wollny], 20 (1897-98), p. 447. 

3 E, S. R v 4, p. 632. 
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CHEMISTRY. 

A new method for the direct determination of alumina in the 
presence of iron, manganese, calcium, and magnesium, W. H. 
Hess and E. D. Campbell [Jour. Amer. Ohem . Soc., 21 ( 1899 ), Ao. 9 , 
pp . 776 - 780 ).— The authors found phenylhydrazine to be the most satis¬ 
factory of a long list of organic bases tried for the precipitation of the 
alumina. It precipitates the alumina from its solutions quantitatively, 
and, being a strong reducing agent, quickly reduces iron to the ferrous 
state, thus playing a double role. In carrying* out the method the 
alumina solution, preferably in the form of chlorid, is heated to near 
the boiling point, dilute ammonia added slowly as long as the precipi¬ 
tate formed just redissolves with readiness, and a neutral saturated 
solution of ammonium bisulphite (made by passing sulphur dioxid into 
a cooled solution of ammonia, 1:1, until the solution becomes yellow) is 
added drop by drop to the hot solution until it becomes colorless, show¬ 
ing the complete reduction of the iron. To the hot solution 1 or 2 cc. 
of phenylhydrazine is added. If this does not suffice to produce a per¬ 
manent precipitate, dilute ammonia may be added drop by drop until 
a permanent precipitate is just perceptible, and the precipitation then 
completed with a tew drops more of the phenylhydrazine. The solution 
is filtered and the precipitate washed with warm water containing 5 to 
10 cc. of phenylhydrazine bisulphite in 100 cc. of water, until the wash¬ 
ings show no iron with ammonium sulphid. The bisulphite is made by 
adding a saturated aqueous solution of sulphur dioxid to phenylhy¬ 
drazine until the crystals of phenylhydrazine sulphite which at first 
appear are redissolved to a yellow solution. This concentrated solu¬ 
tion if well stoppered will keep indefinitely. 

The precipitate with the filter is ignited in a platinum crucible and 
weighed. As the precipitate is very hygroscopic a second ignition and 
weighing is necessary. The phosphorus pentoxid determined in a sep¬ 
arate sample is subtracted from the weight of the precipitate. 

The iron may be determined in the filtrate from the alumina precipi¬ 
tate by precipitating with ammonium sulphid, redissolving the precipi- 
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tate in dilate hydrochloric acid, and estimating in the usual way with 
ammonia after oxidation with nitric acid. 

The phosphoric acid may be estimated by precipitating with phenyl- 
hydrazine, a sufficient amount of an excess of aluminum elilorid being 
added if the substance does not contain sufficient alumina to carry all 
the phosphoric acid as the normal phosphate. The precipitate may be 
dissolved in nitric acid and the phosphoric acid determined in the 
usual way, or it may be ignited and weighed, giving the combined 
weights of the alumina added and of the alumina and phosphoric acid 
in the substance. A number of determinations in known mixtures 
show very satisfactory results. 

The estimation, of arsenic in Paris green, T, Smith (Jour. Amer. 
Ohm . See., 21 (1899), No. 9 , pp. 769-772). —The author proposes the fol¬ 
lowing method: Two grams of Paris green is boiled for a few minutes 
with 100 cc. of water and 2 gm. of sodium hydroxid, allowed to cool to 
room temperature, made to 250 cc., filtered through a dry filter, and 
50 cc. of the solution taken for analysis. The aliquot is concentrated 
to about half, its volume, an equal volume of strong hydrochloric acid 
and 3 gm. of potassium iodid added, and the whole allowed to stand 
for 10 minutes. The deep-red solution is slightly diluted with water 
to dissolve the precipitate caused by the potassium iodid, and a dilute 
solution of sodium hyposulphite added until the color.just disappears. 
The solution is then neutralized with dry sodium carbonate, and an 
excess of sodium bicarbonate added. The solution is then titrated 
with a decinormal iodin solution, or better, one in which 1 cc. of solu¬ 
tion is equivalent to 0.005 gm. of arsenic trioxid. The number of cubic 
centimeters of such a solution multiplied by 1.25 gives the percentage 
of arsenic trioxid in the Paris green. With this method the author 
obtains duplicates differing within 0.05 per cent, and the results check 
. very closely with the gravimetric methods. Less than an hour is 
required for an analysis. 

Determination of dextrose in the presence of cane sugar, Jes- 
SEN-Hansen (Medcl Garhberg Lab., 4 (1899),p. 314 ; abs. in Ghent. Ztg., 23 
(1899), No. 74 , Report, p. 273). —The author has made many experiments 
in the line of those of Kjeldahl, and prepared tables for the calcula¬ 
tion of dextrose in mixtures of dextrose and cane sugar. He finds 
that with slight modifications of the conditions described by Kjeldahl 
useful results may be obtained. If twice the amount of potassium- 
sodium tartrate prescribed by Kjeldahl is employed and the time of 
heating shortened to 5 minutes, only about 14 mg. of copper will be 
thrown down by 10 gm. of cane sugar (instead of 110 mg. as under the 
former conditions), and if the time is measured exactly concordant 
results will be obtained. 

Studies on malic acid, Htlg-er and H. Ley (Chen. Ztg., 23 (1899), 
No. 80, p. 584 ).—The chemical characteristics of malic acid prepared 
from the fruit, berries, and other parts of various plants was studied, 
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and also the metliod of quantitative determination. Palladious chlorid 
was found to be a means for the determination of malic acid in the 
presence of tartaric acid, etc., especially in wine. With the exception 
of glycerin no normal constituent reduces alkaline palladious ehlorid, 
while malic acid separates out the metallic palladium after 10 minutes 7 
boiling. This can be collected in an Allihn ? s tube and weighed direct. 
In determining malic acid in wine the wine is evaporated to about one- 
third, the acids precipitated with lead acetate, and the precipitate 
redissolved by hydrogen sulphid or carbonic acid. 

A contribution to the chemistry of butter fat. II, Chemical 
composition of butter fat, 0. A. Beowne, Jr. (Jour. Amer . Ghem. Soc 
21 (1899), No. 10, pjp. 807-827 ).—Continuing his previous investigations 
(E. S. B., 11, p. 308), the author has analyzed the soluble and insoluble 
fatty acids, and studied the glyceiids of butter fat. He gives the 
methods and results, together with notes on the accuracy of the meth¬ 
ods employed. 

Composition of hitter fat. 


i 

1 

Acids. 

Triglyc- 

ends. 

Insoluble acids : 

1 Per cent. 
1. 00 
32.50 

1. 83 
38. 61 

9. 89 

2. 57 

.32 
.49 
2.09 
j 5.45 

Per cent. 
1.04 
33,95 
1.91 
40.51 
10.44 
2.73 

.34 

.53 

2.32 

6.23 



Palmitic.... 

M vri stic...-. 

Laurie_______ 

Soluble acids: 

Capric........... 

Caprylir*. _.._____....... 

Caproic... 

Butyric.. 

Total... -. 

94. 75 

100.00 


“ Other bodies, such as coloring matter, lecithin, cholesterol, phytosterin, etc., 
which occur in butter fat in only minute quantities, have not been considered in the 
above analysis. These substances go to make up the unsaponifiahle matter of but¬ 
ter fat, the total amount of which we have found to be only about 0.1 per cent. 

“We have made an elementary analysis of butter fat and find the agreement 
between the actual percentages of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, and the theoret¬ 
ical figures, as calculated from the percentages of the various glyceride in the pre¬ 
ceding table, to be very close. 


j Elementary composition of butter fat. 



Carbon. 1 

Hydro¬ 

gen- 

Oxygen. 

Actual....... 

Per cent 
75.27 
74.86 

Per cent 
11.72 
13.71 ! 

i 

Per cent 
13.13 
13.43 

Theoretical..... 



“The close agreement between these two sets of results would indicate that the 
figures expressing the percentages of acids and giveerids are not very far removed 
from the truth. ... 

“While the evidence is strongly in favor of the existence of complex glycerids 7 
there are equally good reasons for believing in the existence of simpler bodies. An 
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analysis of the fatty acids from the different fractions of the. butter oil and butter 
palmitin would throw much light upon the constitution of the glycerids contained 
therein. For such work, however, our time has been too limited. 'We hope, if possi¬ 
ble, in the future to continue our work in this direction." 

A contribution to the chemistry of butter fat. Ill, The chem¬ 
istry of rancidity in butter fat, 0. A. Browne, Jr. (Jour. Awei\ 
Ohm . Soc., 21 (1899), No. 11, pp. 975-994). — 1 The term rancidity is used 
to mean not merely a development of free acid, but any chemical or 
physical change in the character of a fat from the normal. The author 
points out the distinction between rancid butter and- rancid butter fat. 
The present investigations were confined entirely to pure butter fat and 
not to butter. 

The changes undergone by a sample of butter fat during 8 months 
are given, showing that with the development of rancidity there was a 
decided increase in the acid, saponification, and Beichert numbers, a 
slight increase in the ether number, and a very marked decrease in the 
iodin absorption. Additional data for 4 samples of fresh and rancid 
butter fat show that with the advance of rancidity there is an increase 
in the acetyl number and a decrease in the percentages of insoluble 
acids and glycerol. 

The effects of rancidity upon the acids of butter fat are discussed at 
considerable length. Elementary analyses of fresh butter fat and ran¬ 
cid butter fat 2 years old showed “that the effect of rancidity is to 
cause a decrease in the percentages of carbon and hydrogen, with a 
corresponding increase in the percentage of oxygen.” 

The increase of the saponification number as rancidity advances is 
explained by the breaking up of higher acids into acids of lower molec¬ 
ular weight, which is confirmed by the decrease in percentage of insol¬ 
uble acids and the increase in the Beichert number. Little difference 
was found in. the majority of experiments between the molecular weight s 
of the volatile acids from fresh and rancid samples, the general tendency 
seeming to be toward a slight decrease in this constant as the butter fat 
became rancid. 

u In the development of acidity there seems to be a gradual breaking 
up of all the glycerids,” although the first change is apparently an oxi¬ 
dation of some of the oleic acid. The author notes that the amount of. 
free volatile or soluble acids in rancid butter fat is much smaller than 
might be expected, and states in explanation of this that “ the first 
products formed by the decomposition of oleic acid are not of an acid 
but of an aldehyde nature. These aldehyde bodies are further changed 
by oxidation into soluble acids, but this takes place only in a very 
advanced stage of rancidity.” In the process of saponification with 
alcoholic potash these aldehydes are decomposed into acids. This also 
is given as an explanation of another fact, namely, the increase in the 
ether number with rancidity, while theoretically the quantity of neutral 
fat (represented by ether number) should become steadily less. The 
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presence of aldehydes vitiates the true ether number. The following 
table is given as showing the probable manner in which the oleic acid 
of butter fat is decomposed: 


Decomposition of oleic acid in butter fat. 


Butter fat. 

Condition. 

I 

Oleic i Insoluble 
acid. acids. 

Loss in 
oleic 
acid. 

Loss in 
insoluble 
acids. 

Acetyl 

number. 

Increase 
in acetyl 
number. 

Increase 
in oxy- 
acids. 

No. 1. 

Fresh... 

Per cent. 
38.2S 
31.85 
32.81 
21. 93 
38. 76 
25. 03 
38.79 
9.49 
i 

Per cent. 
88.96 

85. 06 

86. 41 
80.42 
88. 46 
81. 15 

! 87.72 

72. 03 

1 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

3.5 
10.9 
4.1 
15.1 
3.8 
18.0 ! 


Per cent. 

No. 1. 

No. 2. 

Rancid. 

Fresh. 

6.43 

3.90 

7.4 

1.78 

No. 2. 

No. 3. 

i Rancid. 

; Fresh.. 

10.88 

5.99 

11. 0 

2. 51 

No. 3. 

No.4. 

Rancid. 

Fresh. 

13.73 

7.31 

14.2 

3. 28 

No. 4. 

: Rancid.! 

29.30 

15.69 




: 





“The loss in insoluble acids accounts for but little more than half the loss in oleic 
acid; the ratio seems to be a fairly constant one, and averages about 55 per cent. 
This figure, then, may be taken to represent approximately the amount of oleic acid 
in the loss which is converted into lower soluble acids. Calculating the increase in 
the acetyl numbers to dioxystearic acid will make up about 25 per cent more of this 
loss in oleic acid, thus leaving about 20 per cent still unaccounted for; the forma¬ 
tion of insoluble aldehyde products during the saponification may explain this 
discrepancy.” 

The reason for the decrease in the percentage of glycerol as rancidity 
advances is discussed without arriving at any satisfactory explanation. 

The effects of rancidity upon the physical constants of butter fat are 
shown, there being an increase in the specific gravity, something of a 
decrease in the temperature at which turbidity appears (critical tem¬ 
perature), and an increase in the refractive index. The combustions in 
a bomb calorimeter showed a marked decrease in the heats of combus¬ 
tion of rancid fat. 

Report of chemist, R. Harcourt ( Ontario Agr, Cot and Fxpt. Farm Ept. 1898 , 
pp. 10-29). —A summary account of the work of the chemist during the year, includ¬ 
ing especially analyses of fertilizers, oat grains and hulls (food constituents), and 
roots and tops of common red, mammoth, and alsike clover, and alfalfa at different 
stages of growth (fertilizing constituents), and a study, including digestion experi¬ 
ments, of the effect of the stage of growth on the composition of alfalfa (see p. 662). 

Chemistry: Its evolution and achievements, F. G. Wifchmann (New York: 
William It Jenkins, 1899, pp. 176).— The author discusses tlx© growth of chemistry from 
ill© early alchemists to the present time. The great discoveries * and the more 
important theories are spoken of, and much historical matter gathered from a variety 
of sources is brought together in concise form. A somewhat detailed name and sub¬ 
ject index adds to the usefulness of the volume. 

Plant and agricultural chemistry, M. Berthelot ( CHmie vegdtale et agricole . 
Paris: Masson Co., 1899 , vols. 1 , pp. XVl~\-oll, figs. 4; 2, pp. YI-Y441, figs. 8: 3, 
pp. YI-j-617, figs. G; 4 , pp. YI+52S, figs. 2).— This book is a collection of the reports 
of the work of the author, especially at the station for plant chemistry at Meudon, 
which have appeared from time to time in the Annales de Physique et Chimie , The 
first volume deals with the fixation of free nitrogen by soils and by plants, the second 
volume is devoted to general studies on plant growth and the chemical action of 
light, the third includes special studies on plant growth, and the fourth is devoted 
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to studies of cultivated soils and of wine and its bouquet. Of the many valuable 
papers included in these volumes those relating to the author’s noted investigations 
on the fixation of the free nitrogen of the air by soils and plants are especially inter¬ 
esting and important. 

Dairy chemistry: A practical handbook for dairy chemists and others having 
control of dairies, H. D. Richmond ( London: Chas. Griffin cfi Co. Ltd., 1899 , pp. 384, 
figs. 22 ).—This is a comprehensive treatise on the chemistry of milk and dairy prod¬ 
ucts and the methods of analyzing them and of conducting dairy inspection. The 8 
chapters treat of the constituents of milk, the analysis of milk, adulterations and 
alterations of normal milk and their detection, chemical control of the dairy, biolog¬ 
ical and sanitary matters, butter, other milk products, and the milk of mammals 
other than the cow. A large number of useful tables are incorporated in the body of 
the book and in an appendix, and a chapter is added on the standardization and 
calibration of apparatus. The author is the analyst to the Aylesbury Da iryt!bm.p.‘iny 
and is well known as a dairy chemist. The large amount of analytical data and 
observations accumulated by his predecessor. Dr. Yieth, during the period of 12 
years in which he occupied the position of analyst in the above company, has been 
made use of in preparing the hook. 

Dictionary of industrial chemistry in its relation to manufacturing, metal¬ 
lurgy, agriculture, pharmacy, pyrotechnics, arts, and manufactures, A. M. Villon 
and P. Guichakd (Diction naive de chimie industrielle, contenant les applications de la 
chimie a V Industrie, a la metallurgie, a Vagriculture, a la pharmacie, a la pyrotechnic et 
aux arts et miHiers. Paris: Tignol, 1899 , vol. 2,pp. 104, ill.). 

Practical manual of the analysis of alcohols and spirits, C. Girard and L. 
Cuniasse (Manuel pratique de Vanalyse des alcohols et des spiritueux. Paris: Masson 
# Co.. 1899, pp. VIII+445). 

A quarterly review of the progress in medical chemistry, T. Panzer ( Oeslerr. 
Chem . Ztg., 2 (1899), No. 15, pp. 363,364 ).— The greater part of this article is devoted 
to a review' of the recent work on albuminoids. 

G-uide to the chemical analysis of alimentary substances, A. Gadola (Guida 
per le recerche chimiche suite sostanze alimentari. Caserta: S. Marino , 1899). 

Chemistry of essential oils and artificial perfumes, E. J. Parra' (London: Scott, 
Greenwood cj* Co., 1899, pp. 411, figs. 20). 

On the volumetric determination of zinc, Pouget ( Conipt. Pend. Acad. Set. Paris, 
129 (1899), No. l,pp. 45-47). 

Basis for the examination of butter by the refractometer, A. Partheil 
(Chem. Ztg., 23 (1899), No. 80, p. 584 ).— Pure preparations of the principal constit¬ 
uents of butter fat were tested in tbe refractometer. The values obtained indi¬ 
cate that the parallelism observed in practice between tbe iodiu number and the 
index of refraction rests upon a scientific basis, but that no parallelism was apparent 
between the Reichert-Meiasl number and the index of refraction or the temperature 
coefficient for the reaction. 

Cryoscopy of butter and margarin, Pouret (Bui. Soc. Chim. Paris, 8. ser., 22 
(1899), No. 15, pp 738-740). 

Determination of acidity of must, wines, and vinegars by eudiometric 
method, A. Bernard (Bui. Soc. Nat. Agr. France , 59 (1899), No. 7,pp 505-510). 

The examination of malt, L. Aubry (Chem. Ztg.,23 (1899), No. 80, pp. 849,850 ).— 
A description of methods. 

The accuracy of the Jorgensen method of estimating boric acid in preserved 
meat and the separation of the boric acid and borax, A. Bkythien and H. 
Hem pel (Zischr. Untersuch. Nahr. n. Genussmtl2 (1899), No. 11, pp. 842-851). 

A chemical study of wheat, C. B. Frankforter and E. P. ■ Harding (Jour. 
Amer.Chem.Soc.,21 (1899), No. 9, pp. 758-769 ).— This investigation relates to wheat 
oil—its viscosity, index of refraction, absorption spectrum, saponification number, 
iodin number, and acid number, and the determination of glycerol, lecithin, and 
parocholesterol. 
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Tlie chemical changes in rye and wheat during molding and sprouting, K. 
Bcmerpe ( Ztschr . Untersuch. Nahr.n. Genussmtl2 (1899), Xo. 7, pp. 550-558).— The 
investigation covers changes in weight of the dry matter, nitrogen, starch, water- 
soluble carbohydrates (those soluble by the aid of diastase), pentosans, cell mate¬ 
rial, fat, and ether extract. In addition the acidity, ammonia, water-soluble sub¬ 
stance, together with its nitrogen and ash content, water-soluble carbohydrates, 
the nitrogen oi: pure protein, and the fat and ether extract were studied more espe¬ 
cially from a chemical standpoint. 

Chemical examination of tobacco smoke, H. Thoms (Clem. Ztg., 23 (1899), Xo. 
SO, PP* So2-So4) , A paper presented at the Munich meeting of the Association of 
German Naturalists and Physicians. The points investigated were (1) the nicotin 
and ash content of the cigars used, (2) what bases pass into the smoke? (3) what 
acids are formed during smoking? (4) what is the nicotin content of the cigar stub 
remaining after smoking? and (5) does tobacco smoke contain carbonic oxid or 
other poisonous body? 

On the occurrence of barium in plants and in soils, R. Hornberger ( Landw . 
Fm?. StaL, St (1899), Xo. 6, pp. 473-478). —The ash of tlie trunk wood of 2 copper 
beeches, 102 and 105 years old, was found to contain from 0.97 to 1.2 and 0.57 to 0.9 
per cent ot barium oxid (BaO), respectively. Four hundred grams of the soil on 
which these trees grew, extracted with hot 5 per cent hydrochloric acid, yielded 
9 mg. of barium sulphate. Similar observations by other investigators are noted. 

The occurrence of chlorin-containing organic compounds in cotton-seed oil, 
and the nonexistence of sulphur-containing bodies in the same, P. 3ST. Raikow 
(Chem. Ztg., 23 (1899), Xos. 75, pp. 769, 770; 77, p. 802). 

Further investigations on the volatile mustard oil prepared from a number of 
samples of rape-seed cake, G. Jorgensen (Landw. Vers. Stat„ 52 (1899), Xo. 4, pp. 
269-290). 

Hazel-nut oil, J. Hanus ( Ztschr. Untersuch. Nahr. u. Gemssmil., 2 (1899), No. 8, 
PP- 617-622).— The author reports a study of the composition of this oiL 

Formation of furfurol from starch and its derivatives, F, Sestini ( L’Orosi , 20 
{1898), p. 325; abs. in Analyst, 24 (1899), Xo. 279, p, 157). 

On the constitution of vegetable alkaloids, X Causse (Ann. Univ. Lyon, n. ser., 
1 (1899), No. 2, pp. 99). 

Carbon bisulpliid (L’Engrais, 14 (1899), Xo. 42, pp. 1000-1002)— A discussion of its 
properties, manufacture, uses, and application in agriculture and viticulture. 

Some boiling point curves, II, J. H. Haywood (Jour. Amer. Chem. Soc21 (1899), 
Xo. 11, pp. 994-1001). —The author has worked out tho curves for mixtures of benzene 
or methyl alcohol with chloroform, carbon tetraehlorkl, ether, and acetone. 

Rise and development of the liquefaction of gases, W. L. Hardin (New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1890, pp. 250, figs. 42). 

Indicators and test papers—their source, preparation, application, and tests 
for sensitiveness, A. I. Cohn (New York: John TViley 4* Sons; London: Chapman $ 
Mall, Ltd., 1899, pp. FN-\-249 ).—The title page states that this is “ a resume of the cur¬ 
rent facts regarding the action and application of the indicators and test papers 
which have been proposed from time to time, and are in present use in chemical 
manipulations, with a tabular summary of the application of indicators, designed 
for the use of chemists, pharmacists, and students.” 

Apparatus for preventing the backward flow of water during exhaustion 
with a water-pump, G. Chatanay (Jour. Pharm.et Chim.,6. ser., 9 (1899), Xo. 11,pp. 
524-527, fig. 1; abs. in Jour. Chem. Soc. [London], 76 (1899), No. 444, II,p. 646). 

The physical-chemical laboratory of the University of Giessen, K. Elbs 
(Chem. Ztg., 23 (1899),No. 75,pp. 766-768, figs, 4). —A description with plans. 

JState analytical laboratories, J. Graptxau (Ann, Sci Aijron., 1899, II, No. 1, pp. 
122-129). 
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Monthly Weather Review (F.' S. .Dept Agr r Weather Bureau , 
Monthly Weather Review , 27 (1899), Nos. 7,pp. 287-341) pis. 3, Jigs. 6, 
charts 8; 8, pp. 343-393, pis. 2, jigs. 2, charts 12 ; 9, pp. 395-448, fig. D 
charts 11).—In addition to the usual reports on forecasts and warnings 
and on weather and crop conditions, and meteorological tables and charts, 
No. 7 contains special contributions on Cold waves in the Southwest, by 
J. S. Hazen; Every man his own weather prophet, by J. EL Hopkins; 
A study of temperatures at Baltimore, Md., by F. J. Walz; Special 
report on the flood in the Brazos River Valley, Texas, June 27 to July 
15, 1899, with notes of previous overflows of the Brazos (illus.), by 
L M. Cline; Volcanic eruptions in Hawaii, by 0. J. Lyons; The tornado 
at New Richmond, Wis. (illus.), by 0. GK Libby ; The use of the storage 
battery for the electrical recording instruments, by E. C. Vose; Irriga¬ 
tion by wire, by A. Betts; Climatology of the Isthmus of Panama, by 
H. L. Abbott; Tornado observations, by A. H. Gale; The force of a 
tornado, by B. F. Groat; Sudden oscillations in lake level—pressure 
waves (illus.), by A. J. Henry; and Tornado, hurricane, and cyclone, 
by H, M. Watts: and notes by the editor on effect of wind, on catch, of 
rainfall, seismograph stations in the United States, temperatures in 
the sunshine, destructive frost of June 30, 1899, in. Ohio, chalk-plate 
maps, tornado phenomena, local winds that are not tornadoes, spurious 
tornado photographs, general forecasts for Washington, Oregon, and 
Idaho, the present status of meteorology, the diurnal variation of the 
barometer, and river discharges in Colorado. 

No. 8 contains special contributions on Waterspouts at Key West, 
Fla. (illus.), by H. R. Boynton; Water temperatures of the Great Lakes, 
by N. B. Conger; Conduct and the weather, 1 by E. G. Dexter; Auto¬ 
matic records of a thunderstorm (illus.), by EC JEL Kimball; Thunder¬ 
storms on August 2, 1899 (illus.), by A. J. Henry; and notes by 
the editor on a newspaper tornado fake, display of forecast cards on 
street letter boxes, improvements in map of the section reports, chemis¬ 
try of vegetation, the direction of rotation, standard time, the ether 
and the atmosphere, from Honolulu to Iowa, do local storms follow 
river valleys t W eather Bureau men as university lecturers, the weather 
and the dairy, ball lightning, fillet or ribbon lightning, distant light¬ 
ning, the storms of August 2, air currents in thunderstorms, ancient 
tornado tracks, the second Wellman expedition, and a successor to 
Senor Barcena (Manuel E. Pastrana). 

No. 9 contains special contributions on The origin, paths, and limit¬ 
ing zones of the typhoons of the Orient, by P. Bergholz (translated by 
C. Abbe); The international cloud work of the Weather Bureau, by 
F. H. Bigelow; Floods and flood problems, by H. 0. Frankenfeld; 
Small whirling columns of mist, by R. B. Marean; Additional observa- 


1 Abs. from Psych. Rev., Monograph Sup. No. 10, pp. 104, 
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tions of the St. Kitts, W, I. ? hurricane, by W. H. Alexander; and Pro¬ 
ceedings of the meeting of the International Meteorological Committee, 
at St. Petersburg, September 2-7, 1899, by A. Lancaster; and notes by 
the editor on results of work with balloons and kites at Trappes, 
France (illus.), preliminary results of Weather Bureau kite observa¬ 
tions in 1898, the average -temperature of the atmosphere, the Inter¬ 
national Electrical Congress at Como, Italy, instructive laboratory 
experiments (on the dynamics of the air), meteorology in our univer¬ 
sities, Weather Bureau men as university lecturers, minimum tempera- 
tnres on mountain peaks, August weather on the Pacific Coast, the 
calculation of the resultant wind, and probable cloudiness during total 
solar eclipse of May 28, 1900 (see below). 

Report of the Chief of the Weather Bureau for 1899, W. L. Moore ( TJ. S. Dept. 
AgrWeather Bureau Doc. 206, pp. 23). —This is a report of the operations of the 
Weather Bureau during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1809. In addition to a gen¬ 
eral summary of the work of the year, this report discusses briefly the West Indian 
service; the convention of Weather Bureau officials at Omaha, Nebr., October 13-14, 
1898; loss of life and property in the United States by lightning in 1898; meteoro¬ 
logical charts of the Great Lakes; aerial observations; international cloud obser¬ 
vations; plateau barometry; climate and crop work; Monthly Weather Review; 
California rainfall and Alaskan temperatures; distribution of forecasts and warn¬ 
ings, and a number of other less important topics. 

Meteorology, J. B. Reynolds (Ontario Agr. Col. and Expt . Farm lipt . 1898, pp. 
2, 3 ).—Tridaily observations on dewpoint and humidity during 5 months (June- 
October) of 1898 are reported and briefly discussed. 

About the weather, M. W. Harrington (New Torlc: TJ. Appleton f Co., 1899, 
pp. XX -j- 246, pi. 1, figs. 48). —This is the first of a series of u Home Reading Books” 
edited by W. T. Harris, U. S. Commissioner of Education. The subjects discussed 
are: The contest of mankind with the weather; remedies against in j uries by weather; 
pressure of the air and its measurement; kinds, distribution, velocity, and measure¬ 
ment of winds; temperature; humidity or moisture—dew, fog, cloud, rain, and snow; 
cyclones or lows and anticyclones or highs and the weather accompanying them; 
tornadoes; ice, sleet, ball snow, and hail; thunderstorms and cloud-bursts, lightning 
and thunder; diurnal and annual changes in weather; local influences on weather; 
weather predictions; progress of knowledge of the weather; simple experiments 
with air; familiar effects of weather changes. 

In a brief introductory chapter the editor explains the plan and purpose of this 
series of books. 

Vertical gradients of temperature, humidity, and wind direction, H. C. Frank- 
enfeld and 0. F. Marvin ( TJ. S. Dept. Agr., Weather Bureau Bui , F (Doc. 208), pp. 
71, ph. 4, figs. 6). —This is a preliminary report on kite observations at 17 stations 
in the United States during the year 1898, with an introductory chapter on the con¬ 
struction and operation of the kite meteorograph. u The temperature conditions at 
all elevations and under varying conditions of weather and time have been com¬ 
puted in terms of the gradient in degrees Fahrenheit for 'each 1,000 ft,, and in the 
increase of elevation necessary to cause a fall of 1 degree in the temperature. , The 
mean results, however, are given only in degrees per thousand feet.” 

The probable state of the sky along the path of total eclipse of the sun, May 
28, 1900, observations of 1899, F. XL Bigelow ( U. S. Dept. Agr., Weather Bureau 
Bui . 27,pp. 23, charts 4).—' This is the third report (E. S. R., 10, p. 827) on observations 
to determine the prevailing average cloudiness in the districts covered by the eclipse 
track. 
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Tlie mild temperature of the Pacific Northwest and the influence of the 
“Kuro Si wo, 55 B. S. Pague ( Portland, Oreg.: Weather Bureau Print, 1899, pp. 11, charts 
8 ).—This paper, which is published by permission of the Chief of the U. S. Weather 
Bureau, undertakes to demonstrate that the mildness of the temperature of the 
Pacific Northwest is not due to the influence of the Kuro Siwo, or Japan current, 
but is a result of the dynamic heating due to compression of the air descending the 
Pacific slope. 

Variations in lake levels and atmospheric precipitation, A. J. Henry ( U. 8. 
Dept. AgrWeather Bureau Doe. 208, pp. S , dgms. 3 ).—This article summarizes the 
records of past years with a view to showing whether there is any definite relation 
between precipitation and rhe average level of the Great Lakes. 

It is stated that “it seems possible to indicate the level of the Lakes, approxi¬ 
mately at least, by closely observing the precipitation in the various watersheds, 
especially the amount of snow and the manner of its disappearance. All inferences 
as to the probable ©fleet of precipitation on Lake levels must be contingent, how¬ 
ever, upon the maintenance of a constant cross section and slope in the present con¬ 
necting channels. 

An advance in measuring and photographing sounds, B. F. Sharpe ( U. S. Dept . 
Agr., Weather Bureau Dog. 202, pp. IS,' pis. 7, Jigs. 3 ).—An article reprinted from the 
Monthly Weather Bevieio, 27 (1899), Mo. 5,p. 205. 

The a carbon dioxid of the ocean and its relations to the carbon dioxid of the 
atmosphere, C. P. Tolman (Jour. Geol., 7 (1899), Mo. 6, pp. 585-618,figs. 6). 

WATER-SOILS. 

Cooperative experiments in soil moisture, 3. B. Reynolds 

(Ontario Agr . and JBocpt. Union Rpt. 1898 , pp. 57-60 ).—A brief account 
is given of observations during one month on clay loam soil planted in 
turnips, light sandy loam in barley, and heavy clay in winter wheat. 

The following method of taking samples of soil was used and proved 
very satisfactory: 

u The apparatus consists of a brass tube 1 ft. long, with an inside thread cut at 
one end. Into this end fits an iron shank, about 3 ft. long, having a similar outside 
thread cut at one end and with a large eye at the other, into which a wooden handle 
fits. The other extremity of the brass tube is fitted with short curved steel knives, 
which serve the purpose of cutting out a tube of soil. [See also p. 625.] The sample 
is taken by a combination of boring and downward pressure and the tube of soil, 
passes up the brass tube until the latter is filled. Then the filled tube is unscrewed 
from the shank, slipped into a tin case previously labeled, and the tin case is then 
corked tightly and put into a wooden box. The end of the box slides in and out of 
a snugly fitting groove, and when the box is thus closed there is little chance for the 
moisture to escape from the soil within. 

“After the first tube has been removed from the shank a second is screwed on and 
a second boring is made just below- the former, and after that a third. It has been 
our practice so far to take 3 depths—2 a week; and as the wooden box will contain 
just 6 tubes each box represents 1 week’s work. When filled the box is shipped to 
the laboratory for the determination of the moisture content* 

The sediment content of irrigation water J. D. Kobus ( Meded . 
Proefstat. Oost iJcivct >, 3. serMo. 14 , pp* 24). —Observations on the 
sediment content of a large number of samples of water taken at dif¬ 
ferent dates from 6 sources of supply for irrigation purposes are 
reported. The average amount of sediment in the 6 cases varied from 
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131 to 422 mg* per liter. The phosphoric acid in the sediment varied 
from 0.3 to 1.7 per cent; potash from 0.21 to 0.6 per cent; the nitrogen 
from 0.16 to 0.4 per cent* 

Contributions to the study of Russian soils, A. Sqvietov and 
N. Adamov (St. Petersburg, 1899, pt. 12, p. 137; rev. in Selsh Kohz. i 
Lyesov133 (1899), Pane, pp. 718 , 719). —Of the articles in this publica¬ 
tion two are of especial interest. ' The first, The phenomena of reaction 
between the mineral and organic parts of the soil, by P. Lyashehenko, 
gives the results of investigation on the chemical properties of humus. 
These investigations corroborate the view advanced earlier by some 
scientists that humus is capable of decomposing mineral salts, both 
soluble and insoluble, and also natural minerals. The author finds 
that the admixture of salts with the humic substances increases this 
decomposition. Thus the reaction between the mineral and organic 
parts of the soils may be considered as a simple chemical reaction, 
which, among other things, fully explains the vegetable origin of 
chernozem. 

The second article, The development of the root system in plants in 
'dependence on the concentration of the soil solutions, by S. Jvravkor, 
reports experiments which lead to the conclusion that there is a regular 
correlation between the concentration of the aqueous solution of the 
soil and the life of the roots (of barley). The author concludes that 
the roots of plants usually depend for their nourishment entirely upon 
the materials in solution in the soil, and only make use of their ability 
to take up plant food from the solid particles of the soil by means of 
acid secretions under unusual conditions or at critical periods of the 
life of the plant.— p. fireman. 

Some methods for the determination of the productiveness of 
soils, W. W. Winner (Izv. Moscow SelsTc. Khoz. Inst ., 5 (1899), No. 2, 
pp. 117-144). —-The author explains his method of making a soil survey 
of an extended area. For this purpose a large number of samples of 
soil are taken and observations on topography and surface geology of 
the locality and the physical characteristics of the different soil layers 
are made, the level of the ground water, etc., being at the same time 
recorded. The samples so collected are classified as regards their more 
important features. The separate groups are then subjected to a pre¬ 
liminary examination with a view to more accurate classification and 
the selection of the samples requiring detailed examination. In this 
preliminary examination determinations are made of (1) the undecom¬ 
posed mineral matter ( u skeleton 57 ) of the soil, (2) the products of weath¬ 
ering (clay and zeolites), and (3) the humus content. The first throws 
light on the origin of the soil, the second and third on its formation 
and present condition. 

The separation of the clay and zeolites from the undecomposed u skele¬ 
ton 77 presents great difficulties. For the estimation of the former the 
author prefers a method based on the determination of chemically com- 
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bined water* Chemically combined water is a necessary constituent 
not only of clay, but of all its components, namely, of zeolites and 
hydrated combinations of oxid of iron, alumina, and silicic acid; and 
in these substances the water content fluctuates within narrow limits 
(10 to 20 per cent), approaching that of kaolin, which, according to the 
formula Al 2 O a , 2SiO a , 2H 2 0, is about 14 per cent. 

The chemically combined .water is determined by subtracting from 
the total loss on ignition the weights of the humus and of the hygro¬ 
scopic water. From the amounts of chemically combined water thus 
determined the proportions of zeolites and clay in the soil are estimated. 

This method was compared with the mechanical method on 6 dif¬ 
ferent soils. The average content of clay by the mechanical method 
was 11.4 per cent, by the author's method 11.2 per cent. The agree¬ 
ment was close, except in case of sandy and very clayey soils. The 
author’s investigations indicate that with such soils the mechanical 
method gave too low results. On the whole, the combined-water method 
gave very satisfactory results on clayey, medium, and sandy soils. 

The determination of humus presents little difficulty, and skeleton 
may be determined by difference. It is sometimes desirable in addition 
to the above to determine carbonates and soluble salts (alkali), but this 
is easily done. 

By means of the preliminary examination the number of samples 
requiring detailed examination is greatly reduced. In the latter the 
same objects are kept in view as in the preliminary study, viz, the 
origin, processes of formation, and present condition of productiveness. 

Conclusions as to the first two points are based upon the field and 
geological observations and upon (1) changes in the. mechanical com¬ 
position of the skeleton, as determined by comparing the mechanical 
composition of the subsoil, soil, and the intermediate horizon: (2) the 
degree of the weathering of the soil, as compared with parent rock, as 
determined by the data as to the chemically combined water; (3) the 
changes in the composition of the products of the weathering, as deter¬ 
mined by the amount and composition of the zeolitic portion of the 
soil and subsoil5 (4) the changes in the contents of carbon dioxid in 
different horizons, and (5) the distribution of organic matter in the 
various horizons. To ascertain these and many other features recourse 
must be had to the most varied methods. 

For testing the productiveness of the different soils the author uses 
the so-called u culture method.” This consists of testing the soils in 
pots under different crops with and without fertilizers. In experiments 
with 0 different soils on which oats,* vetches, and millet were grown 
the crops showed an increase of yield, due to fertilizers inversely pro¬ 
portional to the richness of the soil, the richness of the soil being meas¬ 
ured by the amount of humus and clay present. The author holds that 
the productiveness of soils is- a resultant of Two mutually opposing 
factors, richness and activity of soils, the activity of soils, being meas¬ 
ured by the proportion of sand particles larger than 0.01 mm. 
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In laboratory experiments undertakeirwith the object of determining: 
the energy of the decomposition of humus and the formation of nitrates, 
it was found that the formation of carbon dioxid was inversely propor¬ 
tional'to the liumus content of the soil, and that the smaller the nitro¬ 
gen content of the soil the more energetic (relatively) the formation of 
nitrates,—p. fireman. 

Determination of soil moisture, J. B. Reynolds ( Ontario Agr . Col . and Expt. 
Farm Bpt. 1898 , pp. 3, 4). —Tli© methods of taking samples and determining moisture 
are briefly described. u The sampler used consists of a seamless brass tube 1 ft. in 
length and § in. in diameter, with a female thread at one end. To fit this, an iron 
shank about 3 ft. long, with a similar thread outside was made. Through the top 
of the shank a wooden handle 2 ft. long passed to serve as a lever in turning the 
instrument and boring into the soil. Into the other extremity of the brass tube 
were fixed 2 closely fitting knives, about -} in. long, made of the hardest steel, and 
slightly curved so as to cut out a tube of soil somewhat smaller than the brass tube 
through which the soil passes.” 

Analyses of rose soils, W. F rear and C. P. Beistle (Amcr. Card., 30 (1899), 
Nos. 361, p. 872; 262, p. 894). —Mechanical and chemical analyses (including solu¬ 
bility in 1 per cent citric acid) of 3 samples of soil used for culture of roses are 
reported, and their adaptability to the purpose for which they are used is briefly 
discussed. 

Tlie effect of surface cultivation on the moisture of the soil, J. B. Reynolds 
(Ontario Agr. Col. and JSxpt. Farm Bpt. 1898, pp. 4, 5). —This is an account of obser¬ 
vations during May, June, and July on the moisture content (at depths of 1, 2,.and 
3 ft.) of plats, 1 rod square, on some of which the soil was kept loose and on the rest 
compact. The conclusions reached are that “(1) surface cultivation conserves mois¬ 
ture, and the drier the weather the greater is .the relative effect; and (2) surface 
cultivation keeps the ground in better condition Tor lifting the water from below to 
the roots of plants.” 


FERTILIZERS. 

On the relative value of street sweepings and farmyard 
manure, 8. Pmigdin (IL Landt. AlccuL Handle 33 (1899), No. 2, pp, 
83-90 ),—The author gives a general discussion of the character and 
value of street sweepings and their application for fertilizing purposes 
in different countries in the Old and New World. In order to deter¬ 
mine what proportion of street sweepings from Stockholm, Sweden, 
was of actual mammal value and what was useless admixtures, a 
carload lot of the sweepings weighing 7,900 kg. was picked over, 
Ninety-one per cent of the sweepings was found to consist of materials 
like horse manure, wood ashes, animal and vegetable refuse matter, 
which are of direct fertilizing value. ■ The rest, 9 per cent, was made 
up of useless admixtures like paper and pasteboard (2.5 per cent), rags 
(1.3 per cent), raw bones (0.9 per cent), straw and bast (0.8 per cent), 
glass (0.9 per cent), stoneware and chinaware (0.4 per cent), stone and 
slag (0.9 per cent), tin plate and tin cans (0.4 per cent), etc. 

For the purpose of determining the actual fertilizer value of street 
sweepings as compared with different kinds of. farmyard manure, 
experiments were made with peat manure, straw manure, and street 
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sweepings on the experimental farm at Albano, Sweden. The peat ma¬ 
nure was from the Stockholm street-car stables, in which peat is used 
as an absorbent. The straw manure was from cow stables mainly. 
The composition’of these materials was determined by chemical analy¬ 
sis, as follows: 

Composition of peat manure, straw manure, and street sweepings. 



Peat 
manure 
(per cub. 
meter of 
550 kgs.). 

Straw 
manure 
(per cob. 
meter of 
687 kgs.). 

Street 
sweepings 
(per cub. 
meter of 
47.1 kgs.). 

Soluble in 2 per cent hydrochloric acid: 

Potash...._.. 

Kgs. 

3.55 
1.20 ! 
1.70 
1.00 
2. 00 
86. 60 

Kgs. 

2. 90 
2.90 

3. 50 
.64 

4. 50 
127. 00 

Kgs. 

2. 00 
22. 00 
.95 
.03 
3. 30 
93. 00 

Lime..... 

Phosphoric acid .*.... 

Ammon ical nitrogen. 

Organic nitrogen........... 

Organic matter.....*_ 



The value of a cubic meter of the three materials, according to 
Swedish valuations of fertilizing materials, was $1.24, $1.83, and $1.17, 
respectively. 

In studying the comparative fertilizing value of the fertilizers men¬ 
tioned, a piece of land 1.8 acres in extent was divided into 9 equal 
plats, 3 of which received no manure, 3 straw manure, and 3 sweepings. 
Barley was grown on the plats in 1897 and oats in 1898. No manure 
was applied in 1898. On another field of 2.47 acres a similar division 
was made and the same fertilizers applied, with peat manure in addi¬ 
tion. Beans were grown on this plat. The soil in case of both fields 
was a heavy clay. Seventeen loads of manure per acre were put on 
the barley field and 65£ loads on the bean field. The average results 
obtained are shown in the following summary table: 


Yields per acre of barley, oats, and beans with different kinds of manure. 



Barley, 1897. 

Oats, 1898. 

Beans, 1898. 

Grain. 

Straw. 

Net 

return. 

Grain. 

Straw. 

Net 

return. 

Beans. 

Vines. 

Net 

return. 

Straw manure. 

Peat manure..... 

Lbs. 

2,661 

Lbs. 

3, 567 

$44.75 

Lbs. 

2,270 

Lbs . 

4,124 

$51.72 

Lbs. 
4,434 
4,866 
4, 302 

Lbs. 

5,155 
5,667 
4,560 

$70.69 
89.74 
62. 40 

Sweepings. 

XTuinanured. 

2,360 J 
1,843 

I 

3,253 
2, 658 1 

, ■■■ i 

33.78 
28.93 j 

2,153 

1,763 

3,845 

3,276 

46.00 
37.29 


j.: 




The figures given fox* net returns were obtained by deducting the cost 
of growing the crops and the cost of manure from the value of the prod¬ 
uct. It will be seen that even if street sweepings do not possess the 
high value of either peat manure or straw manure they are profitable 
fertilizing materials. 

Favorable practical experience as to the application of sweepings as 
a farm manure on land of different character is cited.— e. w. wold. 
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On the effect of animal manures on marsh soils, P. Hellstrom 
(JC Lamlt.Ahid . Handle 33 (1899), JSfo . 3,*167-171 ).—As a contribution 
to the question of the effect and relative value of manure from different 
farm animals on marshy soils, the author conducted pot experi¬ 
ments in zinc cylinders 30 cm. high and 25 cm. in diameter. The ferti¬ 
lizers applied were extracts of horse, sheep, and cow manure, liquid 
manure, and slaked lime. The manure extracts were either applied 
directly or after having been previously sterilized by boiling on 
3 successive days for 30,10, and 10 minutes, respectively. Each pot 
received the equivalent of 2.5 gm. of manure. Two pots were leftunma- 
iiured. The pots were filled with soil from a new-broken marsh which 
had not been fertilized and had not grown any crop. Peas were planted 
in the boxes, and after germination were thinned to the same number 
of plants in each pot. The average results for the different fertiliza¬ 
tions are shown in the following table: 


Data for 10 pea plants grown with different fertilizers on marshy soil. 



! 

Peas. 

Vines. 

Peas and 
vines. 

Number 
of pods 
per 10 
plants. 

Average 
weight of 
peas. 

No manure..... 

Grains. 
5. 51 

Grams. 
10. 92 

Grains. 
16. 43 

14 

Gram. 

0.134 

Lime........ 

7.29 

10.39 

23. 08 

20 

.102 

Sheep manure extract. 

9.12 

10.71 

25.83 

21 

.160 

Sheep manure extract, sterilized. 

6.84 

13.20 

20.10 

14 

. 156 

Horse manure extract. 

7.55 

17.15 

24. 70 ' 

23 

.101 

Horse manure extract, sterilized.. 

6.52 

13.49 

20. 01 

17 

.138 

Liquid manure... 

12.40 

17. 25 

29. 65 

17 

.165 

Liquid manure, sterilized.. 

9.88 

16.82 

26.70 

21 

.157 

Cow manure extract... 

8.88 

16.92 

25. 80 

23 

.163 

Cow manure extract, sterilized. 

7.78 

15.96 

23.74 

18 

.158 


The largest yields were obtained by applying extracts of sheep, horse, 
and liquid manure that had not been previously sterilized; in case of 
cow manure the result was less marked. It is evident, therefore, that 
sheep, horse, and liquid manure possess a fertilizing effect aside from 
the quantities of fertilizer constituents contained in them, viz, through 
the activity of bacteria that are found therein.—F. w. woll. 

Analyses of commercial fertilizers, H, J. Wheeler, B, L. 'Hartwell, and C. F. 
Kenyon ( Rhode Island Sia . Bui. 56, pp. 9). — Tabulated analyses and valuations of 46 
samples of fertilizers. 

Commercial fertilisers, M. A. Scovell, A. M. Petek, and H. E. Curtis (Ken¬ 
tucky Sta. Bill. S3, pp. S3). —This includes a summary of the provisions of the ferti¬ 
lizer law, notes on the selection of fertilizers, and a list of all the fertilizers entered 
for sale in the State up to the time of the publication of the bulletin, July, 1899, 
with guaranteed analyses. 

Tobacco as manure, G. Fa li es ( Tahac, 19 (1899), No. S54, pp. 33). —Analyses are 
given of tb© composted waste products obtained from tobacco manufacturing estab¬ 
lishments which show this material to be richer in fertilizing elements than barn¬ 
yard manure. 

Dangerous sulphate of ammonia (Bid. Ayr. [Brussels'], 15 (1899), No, A.pp. 951, 
353), —Analyses are reported of 3 samples of sulphate of ammonia containing over 7 
per cent of free acid (calculated as sulphuric). 

14715—No. 7-3 
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FIELD CHOPS. 

Report of the experimentalist, 0. A, Zavitz ( Ontario Ayr . Col. 
and ExpL Farm Bpf. 189S,pp. 119-188, figs. £).— The details and results 
of culture experiments and variety tests with imported and home-grown 
grain, field roots, silage, and forage crops carried op in 1898 are given, 
in continuation of similar work previously reported (E. S.B., 10, p. 237), 

Tlie experimental plats for all crops were t h> acre in size. In the 
variety tests with grains, seed was sown broadcast at the rate of 100 
lbs. per acre. 

Barley (pp. 122-126,141,142-148),—Nineteen two-rowed, 15 six-rowed, 
and 11 hull ess varieties of barley were tested. The average yield for 
the two-rowed and six-rowed varieties was 66.25 bn. per acre, or more 
than 27 bn. per acre greater than in 1897. The average yield of the 
hulless varieties was 47 bn. per acre, or nearly 24 bu. per acre greater 
than in 1897. The weight of the different varieties in 1898 was also 
high; that of the two-rowed and six-rowed varieties having an average 
of 53.3 lbs. per measured bushel and that of the hulless variety, an aver¬ 
age of 63 lbs. per bushel. Mandscheuri, a six-rowed variety, gave the 
largest total yield of all the varieties tested in 1898, 77.6 bu. per acre. 
This variety has also given the best average yield of 8 varieties tested 
for 16 years, 65.62 bu. Two-rowed Italian, Jarman Selected Beardless, 
Kinna Kulla, and Vermont Champion gave the best returns-among the 
two-rowed varieties tested, all yielding more than 68 hu. per acre. Hog, 
Purple, Guy Male, and Black Hulless gave the best yields of the hulless 
varieties, each exceeding 50 bu. per acre. In a test of seeding barley 
broadcast and with a seed drill on 6 different dates, the best average 
results were obtained by seeding with the drill April 22-25, Seeding 
on these dates lias also given the best results for the whole 4 years of 
the test. Winter barley has not proven a reliable crop at the station. 

Peas (pp. 126-130, 148).—Fifty-two varieties were tested, 41 of which 
have been grown on the experimental grounds 5 years in succession. 
The data for the yields of grain and straw and percentage of grain 
injured by weevils are tabulated. The best yields in 1898 were given 
by Waterloo, Early Fame, White Wonder, and Tall White Marrowfat, 
in the order named, each yielding over 30 bn. per acre. White Wonder 
stands at the head of the varieties tested for 8 years, having an aver¬ 
age grain yield of more than 37 bu. per acre. This variety is considered 
especially desirable for comparatively rich soils because of its short 
growth of straw. The Odd Fellow and Mummy varieties have been 
least subject to weevil attacks. Peas were sown broadcast and in drills 
on 6 different dates. The best results in 1898 and the best average 
results for 3 years were obtained from plats sown about April 22 with 
a drill. 

Spring wheal (pp. 130-132,148).—Data for tests of 48 varieties are 
recorded. The average yield for all varieties was 32 bu. per acre. The 
' largest yield, 48.29 bu. per acre,, was afforded by Wild Goose, followed 
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by Medeak, 42.55 bu., and Herison Bearded, 41.07 bn. per acre. Wild 
Goose has given the best average yield of 15 varieties tested for 9 years 
or more—34.13 bn. per acre. Red Fern stood second with an average 
yield for the same period of 30 bu. per acre. Herison Bearded is eon- 
sidered one of the best milling varieties tested; its average yield for 10 
years has been 28 bn. per acre, with an average weight of 62.5 lbs. per 
bushel. The average difference in yield of seeding wheat broadcast 
and with a drill has not varied more than 10 lbs. per acre in the 4 
years in which this subject has been investigated. Early seeding, 
April 18-19, has given the best results for 6 different dates tested. 

Winter wheat (pp. 132-136).-—A summary is given of the data already 
published in College and Farm Bulletin 108 (E. S. R., 10, p. 63), and, .in 
addition, comparative data showing the pressure required to crush the 
grain of 48 varieties grown in 1896 and 1898. u The 15 hardest wheats 
produced an average of 7.2 bu. per acre less than the average of the 15 
best-yielding varieties, and 2.9 bu. per acre more than the average of 
the 15 poorest-yielding varieties.” Pride of Genesee and Turkish Red 
were the hardest wheats tested, each being rated at 100. The first, 
however, stands 19 in average yield and the second 42 in a test of 48 
varieties. As a rule, red wheats have proven harder than white wheats. 
The hardest varieties usually give low yields and possess light straw. 

Oats (pp. 136-140, 142, 148).—Of 91 varieties tested in 1898, Tick 
American Banner, Poland White, Siberian, Joanette, Improved Res¬ 
thome, Holstein Prolific, Probsteier, and Oderbrucker stand at the 
head of the list, in the order named, with average yields of more than 
106 bu. per acre. The Siberian is considered the best all-round, variety 
tested, its average grain yield for 10 years having been 82,69 bu. per 
acre. Joanette has given the best average yields of the black oats, 
and in cooperative tests on 108 Ontario farms it exceeded Black Tar¬ 
tarian by about 2 bu. per acre. Eleven of the varieties tested in 1898 
produced grain averaging upwards of 40 lbs. per measured bushel. 
The percentage of hull to grain was least with the Joanette variety. 
Seven varieties produced grain having less than 30 per cent of hull. 
Oats drilled have given better results for 3 years in succession than 
oats seeded broadcast, and the best yields and heaviest oats per meas¬ 
ured bushel have been obtained from seeding on or about April 22. 
u After this date there was considerable decrease in quantity and 
quality of grain.” Winter oats have not been successfully grown. 

Rye (pp. 140-141).—Three varieties each of spring and winter rye 
were tested. Dakota. Mammoth and Prolific Spring gave the best yields 
of the spring varieties, each over 35 bu. per acre, and Mammoth Winter 
and Monster Winter the best of the winter varieties, each yielding 
more than 57 bu. per acre. 

Beans (pp. 142-144).—Thirty-seven varieties were tested. White 
Wonder has given the best average yield for 2 years in succession, 
27.46 bu. per acre, Schofield Pea, Burlingame Medium, Pearce 
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Improved Tree, and Medium or Navy have given average yields for the 
same period of from 24 to 25 bu. per acre. The best average yields of 
varieties tested for 5 years have been made by Medium or Navy, Boston 
Pea, and Small White Field, an average of a little more than 18 bu, 
per acre. 

Mixed grain (pp. 144.145).—Eleven combinations of oats, spring 
wheat, barley, and peas have been tested for 0 years for the production 
of grain and straw. The best yield of straw in 1808 was obtained from 
a mixture of peas and oats and the heaviest yield of grain from a 
mixture of barley and oats. Barley and oats, and barley, peas, and 
oats have given the heaviest yields of grain for the whole period of the 
test. The influence exerted by the different grains on the yield of grain 
is in the following order: Oats, barley, peas, and wheat. 

Seed selection (pp. 144-148).—Different qualities of seeds for a num¬ 
ber of crops were selected and tested. Large plump seed' have given 
the largest yields and heaviest grain per measured bushel for barley, 
spring, wheat, oats, and peas. Bulled oats gave better yields than 
light-weight oats. Whole peas gave yields 3 times greater than cracked 
peas, and in a test of weevily peas only about one-fourth of the infected 
seeds grew. 

Preparation of soil (pp. 149,150).—Spring grain on potato, turnip, or 
carrot land gave the best yields on that portion of the plats which 
were plowed. The quality of the grain, however, was somewhat better 
on the portion simply cultivated. 

Potatoes (pp. 150-159).—The results for 1898 and the average results 
for 8 years are tabulated for 188 varieties of potatoes. Convoy, Empire 
State, and Kural Hew Yorker have produced the largest average yields 
for this period, all having yielded at the rate of more than 220 bu. per 
acre. Ninety-one per cent of the crop of Rural New Yorker No. 2, 
Ohio Jr., Green Mountain, and Boley Northern Spy were marketable. 
Empire State has given the largest average yield of 39 varieties tested 
for 7 years in succession, and is considered one of the most substantial 
varieties grown. In a 3-year test of 1.1 early varieties, equal portions of 
which were harvested 9,12, and 15 weeks after date of seeding, Stray 
Beauty gave the largest average yield at the first digging, 124 bu. per 
acre, followed by Early Ohio, 111.98 bu., and Bowe Premium, 107.92 
bu. per acre. The largest yields for 4 years in succession have been 
obtained from planting large seed, and this has been true whether 
whole seed potatoes were being compared or single eye pieces of differ¬ 
ent sizes. In a test of single pieces weighing 1 oz. each and contain¬ 
ing different numbers of eyes, the best yield was obtained from the 
pieces having the largest number of eyes. Potatoes planted in rows 
26.4 in. apart and 12 in. distant in the row and given flat cultivation 
gave better yields than potatoes planted in rows 33 in. apart and 33 
in. distant in the row and cultivated either flat or hilled. Potatoes cut 
and planted the same clay have given better yields for 4 years in suc¬ 
cession than when planted 4 days after being cut. 
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Mangels (pp. 159, 160).—Jarman Selected Golden Tankard and Jarman 
Giant Intermediate gave tiie best yields in 1898 in a test of 67 varieties 
of mangels, the yield in each case being* at the rate of more than 84 
tons per acre. Among 27 varieties tested for 8 years Evans Improved 
Mammoth Saw Log, Simmer Improved Mammoth Long Red, Steele 
Long* Red Selected, and Carter Champion Yellow Intermediate have 
given the best results, with yields in each instance averaging more 
than 23 tons per acre. 

Sugar beets (p. 161).—Fourteen varieties of sugar beets were grown 
for feeding purposes. Lane Improved gave the largest yield in 1898. 
It has also given the best average yields of 8 varieties tested for 7 
years in succession, a little more than 19 tons per acre. Of the varie¬ 
ties tested for a less number of years Green Top White and Yew Ban¬ 
ish Improved, each with yields upward of 20 tons per acre, stand at 
the head. 

Carrots (pp. 162,163).—The best yields in 21 varieties tested for 7 
years have been made by Pierce Improved Half Long, 29.1 tons per 
acre; Mastodon, 28.44 tons per acre, and Steele Improved Short, 28.41 
tons per acre. In all, tests of 51 varieties are reported, but these 
average yields have in no instance been exceeded. 

Koh brain (pp. 163, 164).—Early White Vienna gave the best yield in 
6 varieties tested in 1898, 23.95 tons per acre. The largest average 
yield for 2 years has been made by Large White, 25.70 tons per acre, 
and Early White Vienna, 25.45 tons per acre. 

Fall turnips (pp. 164, 165).—A special feature of this test was the 
determination of the rot-resisting quality of 46 varieties. Varieties 
least subject to rot were Cow Horn, Yellowstone, Early American, 
Purple Top, White Egg, Jersey Yavet, and Jersey Lily,.in the order 
named. 

.Root seeding and culture (pp. 165-169).—Seeding mangels, carrots, 
sugar beets, and Swedish turnips 1 in. deep has given better results in 
every instance than seeding 2, 3, and 4 in. deep; and large plump seed 
has given better yields than medium sized or small seed. Thinning 
■ when the plants were 14 to 2 in. high has been found a better practice 
than waiting until the plants have attained a height,of 8 to 10 in. The 
average yields from flat culture have been slightly in excess of the 
yields obtained when ridge culture was practiced; and nitrate of soda 
has proven a more efficient fertilizer for roots than muriate of potash, 
superphosphate, or a complete fertilizer. 

Millet (169,170).—Japanese millet (Pauicum miliaceum) with a hay 
crop of 5.89 tons has given the highest average yield of 19 varieties, 
14 of which have been tested for 4 years in succession. The largest 
average yields of seed per acre were produced by Hungarian Grass, 
California, Siberian, and Early Harvest. 

Besides these crops data are also given of tests of 12 varieties of 
pumpkins and squashes, 3 of sunflowers, 2 of rape, 20 of grasses, 11 
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grain mixtures for green fodder, 2 grass mixtures for permanent 
meadows, 6 pea and bean fodder crops, and a few varieties each of kale, 
cow cabbage, clovers, and other miscellaneous crops. Nitrate of soda 
has proven the most efficient fertilizer for rape. Subsoiling for this crop 
has not proven financially profitable. Rape seeds planted from 1 to 1 
in. deep, produced a greater percentage of plants than when planted 
deeper. 

' Cooperative experiments in agriculture, C. A. Zavitz [Out 
Agr. and Expt Union Bpt 1898, pp. 14-42 ).—This report presents the 
summarized results of successful experiments made in 1898 and the 
conclusions drawn from them. Nineteen different experiments, repre¬ 
senting nearly all the farm crops grown in Ontario, were conducted by 
3,028 farmers, 667 of whom sent in satisfactory reports. 

In the fertilizer tests, nitrate of soda and muriate of potash were each 
applied at the rate of 160 lbs. per acre, and superphosphate at the rate 
of 320 lbs. The complete fertilizer consisted of 53£ lbs. each of nitrate 
of soda and muriate of potash and 106f lbs. of superphosphate per acre. 
As in the preceding season, a complete fertilizer proved best for oats, a 
potash fertilizer for corn, and a nitrogenous fertilizer for mangel-wurzels. 
The largest average increase in yield per acre attributed to the us© of 
fertilizers was 9.8 bu. for oats, 1.32 tons for corn, and 5.74 tons for 
man gel- wurzels. 

The results of a test of various crops for green fodder showed that 
grass peas were more productive and better suited for this purpose than 
crimson clover or vetch. One and one-half bushels of oats and 1 bu. of 
peas per acre are recommended as a good mixture for the production 
of green fodder. Among 4 varieties of millet Japanese panicle and 
Japanese common were the most popular with the experimenters. Four 
different grasses—tall oat grass, timothy, meadow fescue, and orchard 
grass, and 4 leguminous crops—mammoth red, common red, and ail si k© 
clover, and alfalfa, each mentioned in the order of their productiveness, 
were tested as hay crops. Of the varieties of buckwheat tested, Japan¬ 
ese, stood first; Silver Hull, second; and Common Grey, third. Spring 
rye gave a larger yield than either of 3 varieties of spring wheat with 
which it was compared. Of these varieties of wheat Rio Grande, which 
has a rather coarse grain, was most productive. Mandscheuri barley 
has maintained its place at the head of the list of varieties tested for 7 
years in succession. The results show that six-rowed varieties of bar¬ 
ley are more productive than either the two-rowed or hulless sort. In 
the comparative tests of oats, Siberian stood first for 4 years; then in 
1896 and 1897, Oderbrucker gave the best yield; and in 1898, Siberian 
again took the lead. 

Of 4 leading varieties of peas, Early Briton, the best yielder for 3 
,, years, and Chancellor, were considered the best varieties by the exper¬ 
imenters in 1898. The White Wonder bean was found more productive 
than the California pea bean. Evans Improved Mammoth Saw Log 
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mangel-wurzel lias given the highest average yield per acre, 35.1 tons, 
among the varieties grown for 3 years. Fall turnips gave larger yields 
than swedes. Purple Top Mammoth turnips and Hartley Bronze Top 
swedes are considered the best among the varieties tested. No one 
variety of corn was found well suited to the entire Province. Mastodon 
Dent com produced the largest yield of fodder per acre and appeared 
to be well suited to southern Ontario; while Mammoth Cuban gave best 
results in the central and southern parts, Wisconsin Earliest White 
Dent in the central, and Salzer North Dakota in the northern part. 
Of the 6 varieties of potatoes used in the test in 1898, American Won¬ 
der was the latest and most productive and Stray Beauty the earliest 
and least productive. The varieties of winter wheat tested, given in 
the order of their productiveness for the season, were Dawson Golden 
Chaff, Imperial Amber, Early Genesee Giant, New Columbia, Early Bed 
Clawson, Pride of Genesee, and Poole. Dawson Golden Chaff has been 
the most highly prized by the experimenters for the past 5 years. 

The relation between grain weight and percentage nitrogen 
content of barley, W. Johann sen ( Ghem. Ztg23 [1899), Ac. 74, p. 
275 ).—Great variation was found by the author in the nitrogen content 
of fully developed ripe barley grains from different heads of the same 
variety of barley grown under like conditions. No definite law relative 
to this variation was found, but in general the nitrogen content increased 
with the weight of the kernels. By careful selection, however, for 4 
years, a strain of barley was obtained which yielded heavy grains low 
in nitrogen content. f 

Improvement in the chemical composition of the com kernel, 
C. G. Hopkins (Illinois Sta. Bui . 55, pp. 205-240 , figs. 5 ).—A report by 
the station on the chemistry of the corn kernel has been previously 
noted (E. S. K,, 10, p. 844). In the present work the details and results, 
of extensive experiments made to determine the influence of selection in 
increasing or diminishing the protein and fat content, respectively, of 
the kernel are given; together with other data on the selection of corn 
with reference to protein and fat content on the basis of mechanical 
analysis, and on the proportion of corn germ to kernel 

On the basis of analyses 4 sets of ears were selected for experiment 
from the 1896 crop of Burr White corn: u (l) A set of 24 ears whose 
percentage of protein was comparatively high; (2) a set of 12 ears each 
of which contained a low percentage of protein; (3) a set of 24 ears high 
in fat content; and (4.) a set of 12 ears low in fat content.” Each set of 
ears was planted on separate plats in the spring of 1897. The ears 
showing the characteristics sought in the highest degree were planted 
in the middle rows of the plats. At harvest time 10, good ears were 
selected from each row, except in some instances the outer rows, in each 
of the 4 plats. From these a composite sample was made by shelling 
2 rows lengthwise from each of the 10 ears and mixing the kernels. 
The average protein or fat content of each row was found by analyzing 
this composite sample. 
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Seed for the 189S crop was obtained by selecting the 4 best ears in 
each set of 10 ears of the 1S97 harvest. These were analyzed individu¬ 
ally and the ears again showing the characteristics sought in the high¬ 
est degree were used for seed. Only seed grown on the “high protein” 
plat of 1S97 was used for planting the “high protein” plat of 1898. 
Similarly, only seed selected from corn grown on the “low protein” plat 
was used for replanting this plat the following season, and the same 
principle was observed in replanting the “high fat” and “low fat” plats. 
This was for the purpose of retaining the hereditary characteristics of 
the seed. In 1898,2 additional plats, arranged to overcome local differ¬ 
ences in soil conditions, were added to those already noted. Each plat 
consisted of 5 rows of 10 hills each. Four kernels of corn were planted 
in each hill. On the protein plat these consisted of 2 kernels high in 
protein and 2 low in protein; and on the fat plat, 2 kernels high in fat 
and 2 low in fat content. The kernels were so placed that the stalk of 
corn grown from each seed could be known. The crops were gathered 
and analyzed as in the other plats. 

Tables showing the composition of corn planted and of the crop har¬ 
vested are given for each of the plats, and also the analyses of a large 
number of individual ears from the different plats showing variations 
from the corn planted, and these data are discussed at length. A sum¬ 
mary is given in the following table: 


Composition of corn planted and harvested in 1897 and 1898. 



— - - -* -. 

Crop of 1897. 

Crop of 1898. 

Crop of 1898 (mixed 
plats). 

Planted.’ 

Harvested. 

Planted. 

Harvested. 

Planted. 

Harvested. 

Protein: 

High protein plat. 

Middle rows.... 

Per cent. 
12.54 
12.84 
9.03 
8.79 

5.33 1 
5.52 
4.04 
3.99 

Per cent. 
11.10 
11.12 
10.55 
10.21 

4.73 
4.80 
4.06 
4. 03 

Per cent. 
12.49 
12.87 
9.06 
8.70 

5.20 
5.38 
3.65 
8,49 

Per cent. 
11.05 
11.17 
10.55 
10.46 

5.15 
5.29 

Per cent. 
12.60 

Per cent. 
11,71 

Low protein plat. 

Midrows - -- -- -_....... 

8.60 

10.46 

Pat: 

High fat plat. 

Middle rows_...._....... 

5.45 

5.08 

Low fat plat.. 

Middle rows....... 

3.99 
3.85 | 

.. 

3.47 

k 97 





“ In the 6 tests the selection of seed corn of high and lo w protein content has pro¬ 
duced differences in the crops varying from 0.50 to 1.25 per cent of protein . * . 
The selection of seed of high and low hit content has produced differences in the 
crops varying from 0.67 to 1.45 per cent of fat. The fat content of corn is even more 
susceptible to the influence of seed selection than is the protein content; doubtless 
due to the fact that the primary materials from which fat is manufactured, namely 
carbon dioxid and water, are usually furnished to the plant in unlimited supply, 
while the formation of protein is essentially dependent upon the supply of available 
nitrogen in the soil.” 

On the basis of a knowledge of the general structure of the com 
kernel and the chemical composition of its several parts, the author 
made investigations to determine the possibility of selecting corn of 
high or low protein or fat content by purely mechanical means. Longi¬ 
tudinal and cross sections of the kernels were mad© and the corn classi- 
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fled with reference to protein on the basis of the development of the 
glutinous layer and with reference to fat content on the basis of the 
germ development of the kernel* A large number of ears high in pro¬ 
tein were mixed with ears low in protein. These were afterwards sepa¬ 
rated by mechanical means* To test the accuracy of the results, the ears 
were also analyzed* But few errors in the mechanical separation were 
made. The method of mechanical analysis was found even more satis¬ 
factory when applied to the detection of ears high or low in fat content 
as shown by the development of the seed germ. The results obtained, 
in the several tests lead to the belief that mechanical analysis of corn 
kernels with reference to protein or fat content is u both possible and 
practical.” 

The question whether the size of the corn kernel bears any special 
relation to the percentage of protein or fat which it contains was investi¬ 
gated. The weight of kernels from 24 different ears high in protein 
varied from 0.29 to 0.47 gm. and averaged 0.372 gm. per kernel. The 
weight of kernels from 10 different ears low in protein varied from 0.275 
to 0.41 gm. and averaged 0.337 gm. per kernel. The average weight of 
kernels from 12 ears of corn high in fat content was 0.345 gm. per ker¬ 
nel and the average weight of kernels from 10 ears of corn low in fat 
content, 0.42 gm. per kernel. In general, the tendency of corn high in 
fat content was toward small kernels, and vice versa . 

To obtain exact data as to the relation between percentage of fat 
and percentage of germ in the corn kernel, the germs from 80 kernels 
were removed by soaking in hot water for about 30 minutes. The 
weight of the whole kernel and also of the separate germs were deter¬ 
mined and the results are reported on the basis of dry matter. A 
synopsis of this data is given in the following table: 


Relation of corn germ to kernel. 



High 

i in fat. 


Low in fat. 

Average 1 

Average 

Average 

Percentage 

Average I 

Average 

Average 

Percentage 

tat 

weight of 

weight 

of genu 

fat | 

weight of 

weight 

of germ 

content. 

kernel. 

of germ, 

to kernel. 

content, j 

kernel. 

of germ. 

to kernel. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent, 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

0.49 

0.2052 

0.0374 j 

14.11 

3.58 

0.4031 

0.0421 

9. 10 

0. 71 

. 3019 

.0373 | 

12.40 

3.22 : 

.3181 

.0272 

8.56 

C. 08 

, 3105 

.0373 i 

12.01 

i 04 : 

. 2877 

. 0238 

8,28 

5. 82 

.3419 

.0453 

13.30 

3.32 

.3502 

. 0307 

8. 73 

0,2S 

. 3047 

. 0394 

12. 90 

3.44 

,3548 

.309 

8, 47 


“It will be seen that the general relation between the percentage of 
fat and the percentage of germ in the corn kernel is clearly established.” 

In. conclusion the author states that— 

“All results thus far obtained indicate that it is possible to influence the compo¬ 
sition of corn; that by proper selection of seed any of its principal constituents, 
protein, fat, or carbohydrates, may be increased or decreased, . . . 
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“ While further investigations are necessary and are in progress to determine more 
accurately the best methods and more definitely the possibilities of improvement in 
the chemical composition of corn, it is here stated tentatively that . . . any corn 
grower will be able to select seed and to breed com to increase or decrease the per¬ 
centage of any one of its 3 principal chemical constituents. . . . 

“It may be stated that improvement in the composition of other parts of the 
corn plant is under consideration by this station. Plans are made also to investi¬ 
gate other questions relating to this general subject; such as the effect of changes 
in the chemical composition of corn upon its digestibility, vitality, yield, etc.” 

Composition of rye grain at different stages of ripeness, N. K. 
Nedokuchaey (jfe®. Moscow Selsle. Ehoz . Inst, 5 ( 1899 ), pt. 2 1 pp, 
212-224 ).—The composition of rye grains was investigated at 5-day 
intervals, beginning with the close of the period of flowering and ending 
with the stage called yellow ripeness. It was found that there was an 
accumulation of carbohydrates, the soluble forms being transformed into 
insoluble ones. Proteids accumulated at the expense of other nitrog¬ 
enous compounds, the latter compounds decreasing in amount with the 
processes of ripening. The relative amount of asparagin nitrogen com¬ 
pared with the total nitrogen remained constant.—p. fireman. 

Australian saltbushes: Results of 28 years' tests—character- 
istics, propagation, and. field experiments; composition and food 
value, 0. H. Shinn and M. E. Jaffa (California Sta . Bui 125, pp. 30 , 
pis. 7), — An account is given of the introduction and increasing culture 
throughout the State of the different species of saltbushes, more espe¬ 
cially A trip lex semibaccata , brought into California from Australia; of 
the tolerance of these plants for dry alkali soils, and of their growth 
,on nonalkali uplands; of their vegetation characteristics, and of the 
cultural methods practiced in California ; together with notes on salt- 
bushes in other countries, and descriptions of some 15 species of 
Atriplex and of the Pacific Coast Salsolacem. Results of seed germi¬ 
nation tests, and data as to the composition and fodder value of salt- 
bushes are included in the bulletin. 

At the Paso Robles Substation seed of A . semibaccata , sown in 
December on poor arid soil, underlaid by hardpan, gave the following 
season a production of hay equal to 54- tons per acre at the first cutting 
in September. Only 4.25 in. of rain fell during the season. Three 
cuttings were practicable. The same season and with about the same 
rainfall the yield of green forage on heavy, dark, nonalkali soil, con¬ 
taining considerable adobe, was at the rate of 30 tons per acre. The 
plant withstood a temperature of 14° P. 

u On land of which the surface foot contains 0.3 per cent of salt the young plant 
was found to come up easily, but suffered when the salt contents reached nearly 0.8 
per cent, or about 31,000 lbs. of salts to the upper acre-foot. Some of the older 
plants lived well in soils having a total of 92,000 lbs. per acre in a depth of 3 ft., of 
which 23,000 lbs. was 1 black alkali. 5 Where the surface crust or upper half inch 
contained 8 per cent of salts the young plants barely kept alive, and when the 
amount of salts near the surface was. 25 per cent they perished. Nevertheless, 'there 
are cases at the Tulare Substation, where single plants, under favoring circumstances, 
obtain root and thrive where the amount of alkali approaches these highest limits/ 5 
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As to the desirability of the plant for stock feeding, 5 farmers report 
that stock will not eat it; 8 that stock will eat only a little, and 37 that 
stock thrive upon it and are very fond of it. ' A. semibaccata is con¬ 
sidered the most desirable of the varieties thus tar tested in California, 
both as regards quantity of yield and quality of crop. It is an arid 
plant and can not endure heavy summer rains or a moist warm climate. 

The root system of A. semibaccata grown on alkali and nonalkali soils 
was studied. On dry alkali soils where water was less than 25 ft from 
the surface, the roots did not exceed 5 ft. in length and were branched 
and fibrous. But one main root developed on plants grown on non- 
alkali upland soil. This was capable of penetrating through hardpan 
from 2 to 3 ft. thick. The water content to a depth of 6 ft. of different 
soils on which the saltbush grew was 394 tons per acre on sandy soil, 
1,440 on strong alkali soil, and 690 tons on hardpan soil. 

Seeding in place is considered preferable to transplanting. On 
alkali soils the seed is sown early in October on the surface of the soil 
and firmed but not covered; on arid uplands a slight covering is desir¬ 
able. In a germination test of covering the seed on nonalkali soil -J, 

|, and | in. deep, and not covering, the best results, 70 per cent of 
healthy plants, were secured when the seed was covered in. deep. At 
a depth of \ in. only 25 per cent germinated. Unirrigated alkali soils 
in a region of light rainfall are thought best for producing market seed. 

Methods of feeding saltbushes with other fodders and in silage mix¬ 
tures are suggested. The food value of different species of this plant 
is shown by analysis to be as follows: 


Composition of different saltbushes . 


Name and locality. 

Moisture. 

Pure ash. 

Crude 

protein. 

Crude 

liber. 

Nitrogen-' 
free ex¬ 
tract. 

Crude 

fat. 

GREEN. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent 

Per cent, 

Per cent. 

A. semibaccata , Tulare, Cal... 

78.03 

4. 58 

2.75 

3.75 

10.41 

0.48 

A. semibaccata, Paso Robles, Cal. 

75.00 

4.93 

3.93 

5.58 

10.15 

.41 

A. campamdata, Australia.. 

75.00 

5.98 

3.06 

4.53 

10.87 

.56 

A. nummularia, Australia. 

75.00 

7.82 

4.11 

1.81 

10.71 

.55 

Average. 

75.70 1 

5.83 

3.40 

3.92 

10.53 

.50 

HAYS. 







A. semibaccata , Tulare, Cal... 

A. semibaccata , Paso Robles, Cal. 

7.05 

19.37 

11. 64 

15.88 

44.05 

2,01 

10.00 

17.74 

14.14 

20.18 

36.54 

1.47 

A. campamdata, Australia.. 

10.00 

21.53 

11.01 

16.30 

39.13 

2.01, 

A. nummularia, Australia.. 

10.00 

28.15 

14.79 

6.51 

38.55 

].9S 

Average.-. 

9,02 

21,70 

12.89 

14.72 

39.57 

1.87 


The fertilizing value of the saltbushes and their value in reducing 
the alkali constituents of the soil to within the limits of toleration for 
some other crops are noted, the discussion being based on the following 
ash analyses: 
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Analyses of ash of different salthushes. 



Grown in 

Australia. 

Grown in California. 

A.semibaccata. 

A.campan- 

ulata. 

A.mmvwu- 

laria. 

Tulare. 1 

; Kobles. 


Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Percent, I Percent. 


a 2. 27 

a 1.12 

16. 24 i. 


13.01 

15,60 

11.42 . 


47. 80 

45.44 

35. 30 . 


8. 47 

8.65 

5.79 . 

Magnesium oxid. ! 

5. 82 

G. 77 

3.23 . 

Peroxidof iron - ... 


.64 

f 1.38 . 

Alumina - _-.......... 

| 1.83 

\ 1.95 . 

"Manganese sosernioxid - -_„_ .. r _ __...... 


9.3 ; 

3P heap boric aeitl......... 

3. 80 

4.11 

2,80 . 

Sulphuric acid. 

2.G2 

3.17 

2. 64 . 

Ghlorin..... 

21.56 

18.47 

24. 33 : 24. 03 

Total ......... 

107.78 

104.06 

105.35 . 

Excess of oxygen due to chlorin... 

7.78 

4.00 

5.35 . 


100.00 

100.00 

100.00 .. 

Common salt in asli. 

35.36 

30.28 

39. 90 i 39. 39 

Common salt in fresh plant. 

2.11 

2.37 

1.83 j 1.94 

Common salt in air-dried plant.. 

7.61 

8.52 

7.73 f; 7,43 


a Soluble silica. 


Change in the sugar content of beets stored in warm and cold 
rooms (BL Ziickerriihenbau, 0 (1899), No. 20, pp. 316 , 317; T'hmL 
Ltindiv. Presse, 26 (1899), No. 81, p. 926). —Experiments were made by 
B. Schulze at the Breslau experiment and control station to deter¬ 
mine the increase in sugar content of sugar beets caused by evapora¬ 
tion in cold and warm storage. Whole sugar beets in cold storage 
changed scarcely at all in sugar content during a period of 10 days. In 
warm storage, however, the sugar content had increased 0.6 per cent at 
the end of 1 days and at the end of 10 days had risen to 1 per cent. In 
the case of beets cut in half and one-half stored in a cellar having a 
temperature of 6 to 7° C. ? and the other half in a heated room having 
a temperature of from 18 to 20° 0., the percentage of sugar in the 
halves stored in the cellar increased 0.2 per cent in 2 days and 1.3 per 
cent in 5 days. The percentage in the halves stored, in the warm 
room increased 0.2 in the first 24 hours, 0.8 in 3 days, and 1.7 in 5 days. 
In another similar series of experiments the half beet stored, in the 
cellar maintained a constant sugar content for 4 days. On the fifth day 
the percentage had increased 0.5. The half stored in the heated room 
had increased 0.3 per cent at the end of 2 days and at the end of 5 days 
1.1 per cent. 

Wheat:—varieties, breeding, cultivation, W. M. Hays and A. Boss 
(Minnesota Sta . Bui. 62, pp. 321-494 , figs . 51, charts 4). —This bulletin 
contains a history, with detailed records, of variety, selection, and 
breeding experiments carried on by the station and substations 
through a series of years; a discussion of the botanical characteristics 
of wheat and of the methods employed by the station in breeding 
wheat; and suggestions regarding field management of wheat in 
rotations. 
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Sin.ce the beginning of the experiments with wheat by the station in 
1888, 55 2 foreign and home varieties have been tested. Forty-nine of 
these varieties have been originated at the station, 6 of which were cross¬ 
bred wheats. A large number of the varieties tested were soon discarded • 
because of poor yields of grain or grain of inferior quality. About 200 
varieties, collected previous to 1894, have been grown in cooperation 
with the North Dakota Station. In 1897 these had been culled out to 
8 varieties, and in order to still better decide between these varieties 
a small amount of the grain of each was milled and the flour subjected 
to the color test, gluten test, and bakers 7 sponge test. As a result of 
these tests only 4 varieties were retained in 1898 for further experi¬ 
mentation at the Minnesota Station. These were Bolton Blue Stem, 
Haynes Blue Stem, Power Fife, and Glyndon No. 711, with average 
yields for 8 seasons of 24,2, 20.6,20.8, and 20.8 bu. per acre, respectively. 

The color test, gluten test, and bakers 7 sponge test are described in 
detail, and tables given which show the average yield of wheat per 
acre, grade, rust resistance, bakers’ sponge test, and gluten test of the 
best 8 out of 200 varieties collected previous to 1894, and of the best 
Russian and Saunders cross-bred wheats collected from 1893 to 1896. 
None of the Russian wheats were found equal to Minnesota wheats, 
and but one of Saunders cross-bred wheats has been retained, the 
variety Preston, which has given an average yield for 3 years of 23.1 
bu. per acre. 

Fife and Blue Stem varieties of wheat have been found best suited 
to Minnesota conditions. Six of the best of each of these varieties were 
compared with each other and with 3 of the best new varieties origi¬ 
nated by the station by selection. The average yield for 2 seasons of 
the Fife varieties was 22 bu., Blue Stem varieties 23.3 bu., and the new 
varieties 23.6 bu. per acre. 

In a comparison of 8 of the best of 31 varieties improved by selection 
with 4 of the best collected varieties, the average yield for 4 years 
for the improved varieties was 26.6 bu., and of the collected varieties 
23.6 bu. per acre. Two of these varieties, Minnesota No. 169, obtained 
by selection from Haynes Blue Stem, and Minnesota No. 163, obtained 
from Glyndon No. 811 in the same maimer, have given average yields 
for 4 years of 28.4 and 27.7 bu. per acre, respectively. 

In 1892 some of the best varieties of wheats were crossed either with 
pollen from different plants of the same variety or from different varie¬ 
ties. The seed resulting from these crosses was sown, the best plants 
selected, and the seed from these again sown. This process was repeated 
with a limited number of the best plants until 1897, when twenty-acre 
plats were grown. The average yield of 3 varieties obtained by cross¬ 
ing different plants of the same variety for 1897 and 1898 was 21.5 bu., 
and of 3 varieties obtained by crossing different varieties 21.1 bu. per 
acre. 

The best seed wheats are distributed by the station throughout the 
State to a few of the better farmers in each county who practice rota- 
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tation, and to seedsmen. A price for the wheat is charged and a cer¬ 
tificate showing the history of the wheat at the station given. 

. Following the classification of wheat adapted from Haeckel’s “The 
True Grasses,” and general remarks on the botany of wheat, some 
results are given with drawings of investigations on the root and stem 
development of wheat, and on the opening of the flowers and anthers. 
The wheat flowers were found to open early in the morning. The dif¬ 
ferent stages 114 the unfolding and closing of the flowers are shown in 
a series of 10 sketches in the case of a blossom which commenced 
unfolding at 4.45 a. m. and closed at 5.18 a. in. 

The method of breeding wheat employed by the station is discussed 
at length. Charts showing the variation in height of plant, grade of 
grain, etc., in newly bred wheats are added and details given of plant¬ 
ing, selecting, harvesting, and keeping notes. Plans for a wheat crop 
in six-year and three-year rotations are shown by the aid of diagrams, 
and suggestions given for the field culture of wheat. 

The manuring of potatoes {Jour. Bd. Agr. [London], 6 {1899), Fo. 
2, pp. 169-172 ).—Results are reported of experiments made at different 
agricultural colleges in Great Britain to determine the effect on the 
crop of varying quantities of commercial fertilizers, used alone or in 
combination with barnyard manure. Plats were fertilized with 4, 8, 
and 12 cwt., respectively, of complete fertilizers (composition not given) 
combined with 9 tons of barnyard manure in each instance. The 
increase in the yield of potatoes from this treatment was not in propor¬ 
tion to the increase in the commercial fertilizers applied, and the 
experiment was financially unprofitable when more than 400 cwt. of com¬ 
mercial fertilizer per acre was employed. Similarly in another experi¬ 
ment a dressing of 10 tons of barnyard manure per acre gave a large 
increase in yield of potatoes over unmanured plats, but increasing the 
amount of barnyard manure or fertilizer did not give a proportionally 
greater profitable yield. 

A test was made of the partial substitution of commercial fertilizers 
for barnyard manure in growing potatoes. Certain plats received 20 
and 10 tons of barnyard manure per acre, respectively, while a third 
plat received 10 tons of barnyard manure and 025 lbs. of a complete 
commercial fertilizer. The yields of potatoes on the third plat were 
greater than on the plats fertilized with 10 tons of barnyard manure 
alone, but not quite so good as yields on the plat receiving 20 tons. 
The experiment is held to show “that properly proportioned dressings 
of artificial manures are capable of forming perfectly adequate and 
effective substitutes for 10 tons of barnyard manure, and that greater 
profit can be made by growing potatoes with such artificials combined 
with a moderate amount of dung than by applying large quantities of 
.barnyard manure alone.” 

In other experiments, in which one of the three essential ingredients 
_ ; regularly omitted from the commercial fertilizers used in connection 
, with barnyard manure on potatoes, the greatest diminution of crop 
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occurred with the omission of the potash, and of the different forms of 
potash the poorest results were obtained with kainit and the best with 
muriate of potash. 

Manuring of pastures (Jour.Bd. Agr. [London], 6 (1899), Wo. 2, pp. 
208-210). —In experiments on the use of different fertilizers on meadows 
in 4 counties of England, the best results with regard to both bulk and 
quality were obtained with the use of phosphatic manures, and basic 
slag has proved the most suitable form. With this fertilizer good 
results were obtained 5 years after its application. On chalk and cal¬ 
careous soils, however, superphosphate was quicker in its action and 
thought to be more economical than basic slag. Potash manures were 
especially valuable on light soils. They “ greatly improved the quality 
of the herbage and developed leguminous plants.” ^Nitrogenous 
manures, such as nitrate of soda and sulphate of ammonia, while increas¬ 
ing the weight of the crop the first year tended to make the pasture 
coarser, and this was true whether the pastures were grazed or mown. 
Common salt usually gave negative results, and the general belief that 
its use makes pastures finer was not supported in these tests. Lime 
gave good results in but few instances. Basic slag gave all the results 
usually attributed to lime and at much less cost. Barnyard manure 
was found most beneficial on light soils. Phosphatic and potash 
manures both are advised to be used with barnyard manures in order 
to counteract the tendency of the latter to produce a coarse herbage. 
The best time of application of phosphatic and potash manures for 
either hay or pasture land is thought to be in the autumn or early winter 
when it should be thoroughly harrowed into the soil. u This harrowing 
enables the manures to become effective more quickly and at the same 
time promotes the growth of finer herbage by removing the coarse fogg 
[aftermath] which is apt to accumulate on the surface of most pastures.” 

Quantities of nitrogen for grass, H. J. Wheeler and J. A. Til- 
lxnCtIIAST ( Rhode Island Sta . Bui* 5/, pp» 13-17). — Three permanent 
experimental plats which had been devoted chiefly to the growth of 
leguminous crops and which had received annual applications of muri¬ 
ate of potash and acid phosphate (13 to 14 per cent of available phos¬ 
phoric acid) at the rate of 180 and 1,200 lbs. respectively, since 1893, 
were seeded in 1897 with a mixture composed of 7.5. lbs. of common red 
clover, 15 lbs. of timothy ( Phleum prateme), and 7.5 lbs. of redtop 
(Agrostis vulgaris ). All the plats were limed the same season with air- 
slaked lime at the rate of 1 ton per acre. One plat had received no 
nitrogen for 15 to 20 years; another had received annually from 1893 to 
1899 150 lbs. of nitrate of soda per acre, and a third 450 lbs. of nitrate 
of soda per acre for the same period. The yield of hay on these plats 
in 1899, cost of the fertilizers applied, estimated valuation of the crop, 
and resulting’profits are tabulated for each plat and the different phases 
of the experiment discussed. 

The total yield from the plat which had received no nitrogen fertilizer 
was at the rate of 5,075 lbs. of hay per acre, made up almost entirely 
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of clover. The total yield of the plat which had received 150 lbs.'of 
nitrate of soda per acre yearly was at the rate of 6,300 lbs. of hay per 
acre. The first cutting from this plat consisted of about J- clover and 
| timothy and red top; the second cutting was £ clover. On the plat 
which had received nitrate of soda at the rate of 450 lbs. per acre the 
total yield was 6,913 lbs. of hay. Of this amount “ nearly all of the 
first crop and about £ of the second one consisted of redtop and timothy 

hay.” 

The data show that the addition of the nitrate of soda, while of no 
special benefit to clover, greatly aided the growth of timothy and red- 
top, and is for these crops a valuable fertilizer. 

Estimating the value of the .manures at $42 per ton for muriate of 
potash, $46 for nitrate of soda, and $14 for acid-phosphate, the profits 
from the different plats were as follows: First plat, no nitrogen, $6.09; 
second plat, 150 lbs. of nitrate of soda per acre, $14,34, and the third 
plat, 450. lbs. nitrate of soda per acre, $19.62. 

Financial gain from liming grass land, H. J. Wheeler and J. A. 
Txllinghast (Rhode Island Sta. Bui. 58 , pp. 21-26,fig. 1).— Data are 
given for the yields of grass grown for 4 years in succession on limed 
and unlimed plats which had received the same amounts each year of 
nitrate of soda and muriate of potash. The same money worth of dif¬ 
ferent forms of phosphoric acid had been used on the different plats 
in the beginning of the experiment, but owing to great variations in 
price this was later changed so that in 1899 the crop on each plat had 
received practically the same amount of phosphoric acid. The limed 
plats received but one application of lime. This was applied at the 
rate of 1 ton per acre in 1894. Corn was grown in both series of plats 
in 1894 and oats in 1895. The use of the lime increased the yield of 
corn stover on every plat and also the yield of grain, except on plats 
which had received raw alumina phosphates or floats. The oat crop in 
1895 lodged badly, and the data are given merely as a matter of histor¬ 
ical completeness. The grass crops of 1896 to 1899 were most benefited 
by the application of lime. In general, the plats receiving superphos¬ 
phates- were more benefited by lime than those receiving unaeidelated 
forms of phosphate of lime. The author estimates the financial value 
of the increase of the limed over the unlimed plats to be from $27.69 
o.n the plat fertilized with basic slag meal to $62.35 on the pint which 
had received ignited alumina phosphate, while the average financial 
gain for .,all the limed plats was $45.10. The limed plat which had 
received no phosphoric acid whatever gave a, financial profit second 
only to the plat fertilized with ignited alumina -phosphate, $55.81 per 
"acre. 

Report of the farm superintendent, W. M. Rennie ( Ontario Ayr. Col. and Expt. 
Farm Rpt. 1898, pp. 185-19S).— Report on general improvements made during the year 
with notes on wheat, oats, barley, peas, corn, and potatoes grown and on the prepara¬ 
tion of the seed beds for grain and roots. A report on some, feeding experiments is 
noted elsewhere in this issue (p. 672). 
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Investigations on the influence of cultivation on the productiveness of soils 
E. Wollny (Forsch. Agr. Phys. [ TFollny ], 20 (1898), No. 3, pp. 331-389). 

Cultivation of alfalfa, G. D’Utra (Bol. Inst. Ayr. Sdo Paulo , 10 (1899), No. 3, pp. 

140-157). 

Experiments with lucern (Dent. Landiv. Presse, 36 (1899), Xo. 90 , pp. 1017,1018 ).— 
Experiments with fertilizers were made on alfalfa grown for the fourth year on. land 
which contained 0.32 per cent of potash in the upper soil and 0.098 per cent of potash 
in the subsoil. Thomas slag was used alone on one plat, Thomas slag combined with 
kainit on another, and Thomas slag, kainit, and gypsum on a third. Increased yields 
were secured in every instance, hut the best and most profitable results were secured 
on the plat manured with all 3 fertilizers applied in the proportion of 600 kg. of 
Thomas slag, 1,000 kg. kainit, and 1,000 kg. of gypsum. 

Concerning the means of growing barley for brewing of low nitrogen con¬ 
tent on light soils, T. Re my (Dent. Landiv. Presse, 36 (1899), Nos. 91, pp. 1030 , 1031; 
93, pp. 1038 , 1039). —Discussion based on work by the author previously noted 
(E. S.K., 11, p. 531). 

Analyses cf barley of the 189© harvest, A. Lang ( Ztschr. Gesam. Brauw., 32 
(1899), p. 515; abs . in Ghent. Ztg., 23 (1899), No. S3, Bepert.,p. 293 ).—Analyses of samples 
from a number of different provinces. 

Fertiliser experiment with barley, A. Schilling (Ztschr. Landiv. Per. Hessen, 
1899, No. 42, pp. 544, 545\ 

Improvement in the chemical composition of the corn kernel, C.G. Hopkins 
(.four. Amer. Client. Soe., 21 (1899), No. 11, pp. 1039-1057, pis. 2 ).—A shorter account of 
an investigation reported in Illinois Station Bui. 55 (see p.633). 

Cotton culture (New York: German Kali Works, 1899,pp. 90, jigs. 20). —“ The object 
of this handbook is to present, in convenient form, various details, facts, and reports 
of improved methods of growing cotton profitably.” Methods of cotton culture, 
and the injurious diseases and insects affecting cotton are given. The appendix 
contains useful information on fertilizers. 

The harmful effects of lime on lupines, Adler (Ber. Landiv. Vers. Slat. Jena, 1898, 
pp.20, 21 ),—Different quantities of lime were added to 5 varieties of lupines grown 
in separate pots. Yellow lupine, black lupine, blue lupine (Lupinus anyusiifolins), 
and Lupinus angustifoluis leucospermus all gave decreased yields in the limed pots, 
though not in proportion to the amount of lime applied. White lupine (L. alb us) 
gave largely increased yields in the limed pots. 

Study on the development of the sugar beet, L. Geschwind (Bui. Assoc. Chim. 
Suer, et Distill., 17 (1899), No. 3,pp. 217-236, figs. 11). 

Experiments with sugar beets, F. Desprez ( Jour. Ayr. Prat., 1SD9, II, No. 49, p. 
SIS).— Data oil the yield and sugar content, of beets harvested at different dates. 
The best yields and largest sugar content were given by the harvests between. Octo¬ 
ber 21 and November 18. 

Fertilizer experiments in Russia, F. Lu ban.sk i ( />/. Zuekerrubenbau, 6 (1899), 
No. 23, pp, 343-847).— Fertilizer experiments on sugar beets with nitrate of soda, 
superphosphate, kainit, lime, and the residue resulting from the final separation of 
sugar from molasses. 

Record of experiments with some varieties of sugar cane imported into St. 
Croix from Hope gardens, Jamaica, C. Dahl and J. Arendrup (Sugar, 12 (1899), 
No. 1, pp. 3-7). —A test of varieties giving composition of juice and number of 
pounds of sugar produced per acre. 

Seedling sugar canes, crop 1899 (Bui. Boy, Bot. Gard. Trinidad, 1899, No. 21,pp. 
231 , 332 ).—Analyses with reference to sugar content and percentage purity are given 
for 39 of the best canes grown in the 1899 crop. Nine canes contained more than 20 
per cent of sucrose, 18 exceeded 19 per cent, and 13 exceeded 18 per cent. The 
endeavor to obtain a can© which will yield an average of 20 per cent of sucrose and 
tlius maintain the supremacy of cane over the beet sugar industry is thought to be 
in a fair way of realization. 

14715—-No. 7-4 
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The daily root work of cane, A. be VillIsle {Rev. Ayr, Reunion, 5 (1899), No. 9 , 
pp, 399-419, dgms. 3 ).—The composition of cane grown on fertilized and nnfertilized 
soil was studied. The analyses of leaves, stalks, and roots were made at n number 
of periods intermediate between 21 and 245 days from date of planting and with 
especial reference to nitrogen, potash, and phosphoric acid absorption. The daily 
root work of the canes for different periods was found by dividing the amount of 
these elements absorbed by the number of days from date of planting. 

Culture of sunflowers in Russia (Mitt. Bent. Lanchv. Resell., 14 (1S99 ), No. 99, 
Sup., 2 } 1 k 133-136 ). 

Light and heavy seeds for tobacco, Trabut ( Gouv. Ren. Algeria, Sent. Rot. Bui. 
17 (1898), pp. 4, jigs. 3). —'Experiments by the author demonstrated that light tobacco 
seeds produced plants which developed slower, tended to dower before sufficient 
development had taken place, and produced a plant less green in color and weighing 
scarcely half that of plants grown from heavy seeds. He advises that tobacco seeds 
intended for planting be thrown into water and thoroughly agitated. The seeds 
which float should he thrown away and the remainder used for seeding the crop, 
Virginia tobacco in Sao Paulo, G. D’utra (Bol. Inst. Ayr. Sdo Paulo , 10 (1899), 
No. 3, pp. 121-130). 

Tobacco cultivation and curing,' J. C. Espin (Bui. Bot. Dept. Jamaica, n. ser., 6 
(1899), No. 10, pp. 145-158). —Article intended as a practical guide for all the different 
operations necessary in the culture, curing, and handling of tobacco as practiced in 
the West Indies. 

Wheat lands of Canada, S. C. D. Roper (Pop. Set. Mo., 55 (1899), No. 6. pp. 
766-777). 

Growing wheat and flax together (North Dakota Farm and Fireside, 2 (1899), No. 
11, pp. 4,5). —The profitableness of growing these crops together as shown by actual 
yields is discussed. 

How shall meadows be fertilized? J. Konig andE. Haseliioff (FiihUng-s Landw. 
Ztg ,, 48 (1899), No. 22, pp. 841-848; Landis. Wchnsehr. Prov. Saxony, 1 (1899), Nos. 33, 
pp. 385,386; 3d, pp. 397-399). —Results of experiments with different fertilizers on 
moor, clay, lime, and sandy soils. 

Experiments with commercial fertilizers on meadow lands, M. Jans (Landw. 
JVehnbl. Schleswig-Holstein, 49 (1899), No. 48,pp. 887-889). 

A new method of ensiling, F. Noacic (Bol. Inst. Agr . Sdo Paulo, 10 (1899), No. 3, 
pp. 162 , 163). 

HORTICULTURE. 

Report of tiie horticulturist, EL L. Hutt (Ontario Ayr. Col. and 
Mrpt. Farm Ept. 1898, pp. 93-108 ).—Variety tests were made of red 
raspberries, black raspberries, blackberries, currants, gooseberries, 
strawberries, and tomatoes. In testing grapes <£ it has been found that 
varieties ripening with or later than the Concord do not mature a crop 
in more than one season out of four or lived’ The most desirable or 
promising among many varieties of geranium, coleus, gladioli, and 
chrysanthemum are mentioned. 

A brief report is made on a forestry experiment conducted in 
cooperation with the Division of Forestry of this Department. Seeds 
of 9 species of forest trees were received from 14 States for experi¬ 
mental planting. The percentage of germination was poor owing 
probably to too great, drying of the seeds before planting. A tabular 
statement is made of the height of the seedlings at the end of the first 
and second season’s growth. 
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Forcing rhubarbs F. W. Card (Rhode Island Sta . B%il 55^ pp, 88-96, 
Jigs, 4).— Six rhubarb plants taken from a lot which had been dug 
before the ground was frozen (December 6) were planted in the green¬ 
house,, 3 in practically full sunlight and 3 in a warm, place under the 
bench with sides and ends closed to keep them in darkness. On 
December 17 other plants were added to both groups from the remain¬ 
ing roots which had been left in the field and allowed to' become thor¬ 
oughly frozen. The plants were examined January 6. Those brought 
in before freezing had made but little growth, some of the plants in 
full sunlight being almost dormant. The frozen plants, however, were 
making rapid growth, especially those in the dark, where many vigor¬ 
ous stalks had started, some of which had attained a length of from 12 
to 20 in. Of this , growth the most was stalk, but little leaf being 
developed. The product from these stalks was delicately colored and 
of good flavor. The plants under the bench were removed February 
27 and those above March 6, 

On January 9,5 large plants and 3 small ones which had been dug 
December 6 and left in the open field, subject u to repeated freezing 
and thawing, rain and snow,” were placed in one corner of the cellar 
of a dwelling house and kept screened from the light. The cellar had 
an average temperature of about 40° F. and the soil was wet and 
muddy. At the same time similarly treated roots were placed under 
the greenhouse bench beside those put in earlier. Ten days later the 
plants under the greenhouse bench had started into good growth, 
many stalks being 3 to 4 in. long, while the roots in the dwelling-house 
cellar had remained practically dormant. These roots had only just 
pushed through the soil 3 weeks after date of planting and gave their 
first product March 11, or nearly 9 weeks from date of planting. The 
plants under the bench were removed March 17. 

The total yield from the different lots and average yield per plant 
are shown in the following table: 

Mhiibarb forced in light and in darkness before and after freezing* 


Light- | Darkness. 


Condition of plants set. 

Number 
of plants 
grown. 

Total 

yield. 

Average 

plant. 

Number 
of plants 
grown. 

Total 

yield. 

Average 

per 

plant. 

Xox; frozen..... 

3 

Pounds, 
0.08 
41.0G 

Pounds, 
0.027 

3 

Pounds. 
5.43 

Pounds, 

1.81 

Frozen ........ 

9 

4.56 

7 : 

43.47 

6.21 

Repeatedly frozen, grown in the green¬ 
house ..... .... 

' 

8 

41. 34 

3.17 

v tVnv.An nriiwn in tlm 



i 

8 ! 

107.00 

13. 38 

t 


i 


The yields are believed to show the value of allowing’ plants to freeze 
before attempting to force them and of growing them in darkness rather 
than in light. . 

The time required for the development of the different lots may be 
noted as follows: Unfrozen plants grown in light gave practically no 
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yield at any time. Those grown in darkness yielded the bulk of their 
crop more than 2 months after being placed in position. Frozen plants 
grown in light gave their first large picking 8 weeks after being brought 
in and the second 2 weeks later, the bulk having been taken at these 
2 times. Plants frozen and grown in darkness yielded several pounds 
17 days after being brought in and the bulk within the next 2 weeks, 
but continued to yield something for a period of 6 weeks. Plants 
repeatedly frozen and grown in darkness in the greenhouse yielded 1 lb* 
per plant 3 weeks from the time they were brought in. They gave their 
heaviest yield, at the end of 6 weeks and a good yield at 8 weeks. Simi-, 
larly treated plants, placed in a cool cellar, gave their first product a 
little more than 2 months after planting and continued to yield for 2 
months longer. Photographs are given' of the products at different 
stages of growth, and the large development of waste product in leaves 
in plants grown in light over plants grown in darkness is brought out. 

The cooking qualities of plants grown in darkness and in light were 
tested. Sauce made from stalks grown in the light was less attractive 
in appearance than that made from stalks grown in darkness, its 
flavor, however, was more pronounced. The attractiveness of the sauce 
seems to depend upon the method of cooking and the' color of the 
stalk, while the color of the stalk is influenced by conditions under, 
which It grows. Thus stalks grown in darkness were more delicately 
colored than those grown in the light, and stalks from the cooler 
dwelling-house cellar were much brighter and more highly colored thou 
those grown in the warmer position beneath the greenhouse bench. 
Hot water applied to tbe stalks at first seemed to extract much of the 
color. Sugar should be added to the sauce after it has cooked rather 
than, before, as otherwise “the acid present in the rhubarb acts upon 
the sugar, changing it into glucose, and the higher the temperature the 
more rapidly does this change go on.” 

Fertilizer experiments with vegetables, B. Otto ( Gartenfiora , 48 
(. 1899 ), Wo. 21 , pp. 563-570 ).—The effects of compost and stable manure 
alone, and of various commercial fertilizers alone and in different com¬ 
binations, on turnips, head lettuce, and kohl rabi were studied in a 
series of plat experiments. The largest total yields and the heaviest 
and best plants were obtained in every instance from the plats ferti¬ 
lized with stable manure. Compost stood second in the case of kohl¬ 
rabi, and, with ,regard to size, of both, turnips and lettuce. The second 
best yield of lettuce was obtained with kainit and superphosphate, and 
the second best yield of turnips with nitrate of soda. 

The chemical composition of the kohl-rabi on the plats differently 
fertilized was determined. The greatest amount of dry matter, 13.81 
per cent in the fresh heads, was found in the plants which had been 
fertilized with superphosphate. The lowest amount, 8.24 per cent, 
was found in the plants which had received stable manure. The high¬ 
est nitrogen content, 5.42 per cent, was found in the plants fertilized 
with stable manure. In general the nitrogen content was highest in 
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the plants which, received nitrogenous manures, and lowest where only 
phosphate or potash manures were applied. 

The ash content was greatest in plants fertilized with superphos¬ 
phate;, 11.19 per cent, and kainit, 11.07 per cent, and lowest in the 
plants which had received nitrate of soda, 8.76 per cent. 

Some reports from trial stations on new orchard fruits and 
shrubs, J. L. Bbbb (Ioica Sta. Bid. 41, pp. 65-129),—A report is given 
on the value of a number of varieties of fruits, ornamental trees, and 
shrubs which were obtained from central Asia, northwest China and 
Mongolia, and the Steppes of eastern Europe and planted at the 
station and sent out for trial. The data collected is in the form of 
replies to a circular of inquiry sent out by the station in Soveinber, 
1898, to persons to whom material had been distributed between the 
years 1883 and 1894, The replies deal with the development, hardi¬ 
ness, and worth of apples grown in 65 different localities, pears in 24, 
cherries in 81, plums in 68, peaches in 39, and shrubs in 26. These 
localities differ widely in elevations, soils, and exposure, and extend 
over a wide range of latitude and longitude. 

Results thus far secured attest the u remarkable hardiness of many 
of the east European trees and shrubs,” and it is believed by the 
author that u their introduction will lead to natural and artificial cross¬ 
ing that will improve the fruits in size and quality and yet retain a 
large part of the hardiness of the mothers.” 

A contribution to the study of tlie culture of the olive, 
B. Flaminio (Rev. Cidt. Colonictles , 4 (1899), No. SO,pp. 323-332 ).—This 
article is a translation of a bulletin of the experimental oil mill at 
Oorenzo, Italy, and relates principally to a revision of fertilizer formu¬ 
las for the olive. 

The first part is devoted to a review and criticism of the work of 
previous investigators on the subject. Analyses are reported showing 
the ratio of pit to pulp, percentage composition, ash analyses of the 
wood and leaves removed in priming, and whole fruit and different 
parts of the fruit. The facts that branches differ much in composition 
at different ages and that there is a great difference in the ratios 
between wood and bark in fresh and air-dried wood were taken into 
consideration in computing fertilizer formulas for the olive, with results 
differing materially from those of previous investigators. The relation 
between the weights of the green wood and bark was found to vary in 
the branches ordinarily removed in pruning, according to the age. In 
the case of branches only 1 or 2 years old the ratio of green wood to 
bark was 1.14:1, while in the case of branches 6 years old it was 6:1. 
These ratios become 1 . 15:2 and 8 . 7:2 for the air-dry substances, and 
the difference between them increases in proportion as the branch 
increases in size. The composition of the ash of wood removed in 
pruning and the leaves and fruit of the olive as determined by the 
author was as follows: 
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Composition of the ash of pruning woody leaves , and fruit of the olive. 


Ash constituents. 

1 

Wood. 

1 

Leaves. 

; 

Fruit. 


1 

Ter cent. 
20.557 
15.886 
11.876 
30. 940 
21.741 

' . 

Per cent. 
18.680 
[ 7.670 

8.510 
! 85.639 

29.495 

Per cent. 
56. 299 
6. 554 
4.828 
5. 708 
26. 611 

Phosphoric acid.„.......... 


Lime ......... 

Other mineral substances ....... 


100.000 

| 100.000 

100.000 


To make practical application of the above results, the fertilizer 
requirement of an orchard of 470 trees was estimated. In this orchard 
there were removed on the average each year by pruning 1,238 kg. of 
wood and 228 kg. of leaves. To this was added the losses from all 
other causes, which are estimated at one-sixth of the loss by pruning 
or a total loss of 1,445 kg. of wood and 226 kg. of leaves. The average 
yield of fruit per hectare per year is estimated to be 3,150 kg. From 
these figures, fertilizer constituents removed from a hectare in a year 
are computed to be as follows : 


Fertiliser requirements of olives per hectare. 


Fertilizer constituents. 

Wood. 

Leaves. 

Fruit. 

Total. 

Nitrogen.... 

Kgs. 

10.943 

Kgs. 

2.683 

Kgs. 

14.244 

Kgs. 
27 .870 

Potash.... 

5. 645 

1.503 

30.041 

37.189 

Phosphoric acid..................._.... 

4.226 

0.618 

3.496 

8.340 

Lime ... 

8. 500 

0.268 

3.046 

11.814 

1 



The above totals are equivalent to about 25 lbs. of nitrogen, 33 lbs. 
of potash, 74 lbs; of phosphoric acid, and 10 J lbs. of lime per acre. 

Physiological observations on vines acclimated in the South¬ 
west. Influence on the quality of the wane of different methods 
of pruning, GL Heegn ( Prog . Agr. et Yit, 16 (1899), No „ 38, pp. 338- 
344 ),—In addition to data on the production of must, wine, and the 
yield per vine of 14 varieties of grapes, which served to demonstrate 
that the percentage of alcohol in the wines is not necessarily lessened 
because of an increased production of fruit but may, on the other hand, 
increase at the same time; a discussion and some details are given of 
experiments made to determine the alcohol content of wine made from 
grapes grown at the extremes of fruit branches as compared with 
bunches gathered from near the base of the vine and intermediate 
between these two positions , and also to determine the relative value 
of pruning to permanent cordons, and renewing each year. 

Eelative to the value of fruit gathered from different portions of the 
vine for wine making, the results showed that the alcohol content with 
9 varieties was 0.44° greater with fruit gathered from near the base of 
the vine and 0.78° greater with 5 varieties from bunches picked near 
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tlic extremity of the fruit branches. Vines pruned back to near the 
stump each, year gave a higher alcohol content in the wine than vines 
trained to permanent cordons. 

Fruit preservatives for exhibition purposes, F. O. Harrison 
(Ontario Agr . Col. and, Bwpt. Farm Rpt 1898, pp. 110-115 ).—Tests were 
made of over 25 different mixtures to determine which would give the 
best results as a preservative of fruits for exhibition purposes. The 
fruits on which the present- report is made had been kept 1 year and 4 
months. The mixtures were made up witli tap water. The colors of 
the various preserving liquids are stated and the effect of each on the 
shape and color of the various fruits is given. The experiments are 
being continued. 

u It seems to be a very hard matter to find a mixture which does not take the color 
out of soft fruits, like strawberries or raspberries. For the former, coal oil has been 
used very generally; but we cam not speak of it as an ideal mixture, viz, a clear, 
colorless liquid, which will preserve, for at least a period of one year, the color and 
shape of the fruit as it was when growing on the tree or bush. All the fruit herein 
referred to has been judged by the above standard as to color and shape. 

u The best mixtures for the different kinds are as follows: For raspberries, formalin 
1 cc., glycerin 10 cc., and water 89 cc., but this is not an ideal mixture, as the color 
of the fruit changes somewhat. For strawberries, formalin 2 cc., potassium alum 4 
grains, glycerin 10 cc., and water 100 cc. The only objection to this mixture is the 
slightly yellowish tint of the liquid; but the fruit in it is of a better color and 
firmer than fruit pickled in coal oil. For this fruit a saturated solution of common 
salt makes a fairly good preservative. For red currants, several mixtures are fairly 
satisfactory. One of the best was 1 grn. of mercuric chlorid, 10 cc. glycerin, and 90 
cc. water. For white currants, two solutions did well; one with mercuric chlorid 
alone and the other with mercuric chlorid and common salt. For gooseberries, a 
number of mixtures are satisfactory; 1 percent formalin gave very good results, as 
did also 2 per cent zinc chlorid. J> 

Lessons from the great drought of 1898, E. Mawley (Jour. Hog. Sort. Sue. 
England , 23 (1899), pi. 2, pp. 127-139, charts 7)~ — The effects of garden mulching and 
watering, on the moisture and temperature of the soil are shown by the aid of dia¬ 
grams and tables. 

On plant composition and manorial requirements, G. Truffaut (Jour. Hog. 
ffort. Soc. England , 23 (1S99), pt. 2, pp. 140-150). —The composition of 19 diffeieot 
vegetables and the fertilizing elements requisite for the growth of these crops are 
tabulated and discussed, and notes given on different soils and composts. 

Forcing rhubarb, J. Hobson (Amer. (lard., 20 ( 1S99 ), No. 257, p. ?9S).— The forc¬ 
ing of rhubarb-in cellars, pits, under benches in the greenhouse, in mushroom houses, 
and in frames heated by steam are considered. 

The Jerusalem artichoke (Helianthus tuberosus), It. Zejrsch (Mitt. Dent . 
landiv. GeselL, 14 (1899), No. 19, pp. 296, 297). 

Vanilla, R. L6 pez y Parra (Bol . Soc. Agr. Mexican a, 23 (1899), Nos. 39, pp. 767- 
772; 40,pp. 790-794 ; 41, pp. S09-816 ; 44, pp. 872-876).—A. discussion of the history, 
uses, production, apd marketing of vanilla beans. 

Mushrooms on benches, R. Maxwell (Amer. Gard., 20 (1S99), No. 255,p. 765, fig. 
1 ).—Growing mushrooms on top of benches instead of underneath is advocated and 
directions given for the preparation and care of the beds for this purpose. 

Edible fungi (Lancet [London], 1899 , No. 3971, pp. 969, 970).— A general article on 
edible and poisonous- fungi. The comparatively low food value of edible fungi is 
pointed out and their usefulness as condiments is spoken of. 
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Summer pruning, G. Quinn (Jour. Ayr. and Ind. South Australia, $ (IS99), No. 4 , 
jpjp. 868-378, jigs. 13).—The subject is illustrated and discussed under the following 
Reads: Disbudding to shape the tree and to reduce the overcrowding of fruit-hear¬ 
ing wood; pinching off terminal points of shoots to temporarily check their exten¬ 
sion; shortening in wood which has keen left to carry fruit but which has failed to 
do so either wholly or in part; and fracturing to induce the formation of fruit-bear¬ 
ing spurs. 

Sfcriiigfellow method of root pruning (Nat. Nurseryman , 7 (1899), Xo. 11, pp. 137, 
138). —Brief review of result secured in Oregon and Georgia (E. S. R., 10, p. 1040). 
Priming to 3 in. stubs in Oregon has given excellent results with pears, apples, 
prunes, plums, and cherries on heavy clay soils. The root systems of such pruned 
trees were especially well formed. 

Cooperative fruit testing, H. L. Hutt ( Ontario Ayr. and Expt. Union Mpi. 1S9S, 
pp. 9-12). —-Report on cooperative fruit tests that have been in progress since 1894. 
The average yields of red raspberries, black raspberries, blackberries, strawberries, 
and gooseberries are given with notes on a few varieties of the last 3. 

■ Improvement of the persimmon, J. IT. Marion (Missouri State Jlort. Soc. Bpt. 
1S9S , pp. 273-276). —Fall planting, budding, crown grafting, and cleft grafting of 
2-year-old seedlings in the nursery row have proven desirable features in the 
improvement of persimmons. 

Pineapples for profit in Florida and Cuba, E. French (Amer. Gard30 [IS09), 
Nos . 261 , pp. S77 , 878 ; 262, pp. 893, 896). 

The currant vine, T. Hardy (Gard. and Field, 25 (1899), Xo. 5, pp. 101 , 103, 
figs. 7).— Complete cultural directions including methods of pruning, training, etc., 
of Zante currants. 

A valuable new strawberry, the Rough Rider, L. J. Farmer (Amer. Gard., 30 
(1899), No. 261, p. 883). —Notes on the origin and value of this strawberry. 

Fifty years’ improvement in American grapes, T. Y. Munson (Amer. Gard., 20 
(1899), Nos. 246,pp. 620-623, fig. 1; 250, pp, 688-690, fig. 1; 254, pp. 750-753, fig. 1; 361, pp. 
868-870,fig. 1). —A series of articles forming a complete survey of our native grapes, 
and including a list of the leading families and varieties of grapes originated by the 
author, showing parentage, color, season, etc. 

The use of commercial fertilizers in the culture of the vine, L. Degrully (Frog. 
Agr. et Fit , 16 (1899% No. 5,pp. 669-673).— Some results are given showing the value of 
commercial manures for vines on 4 sandy hill soils. 

A new protection against spring frosts, L. Degru lly ( Prog. Ayr, el Fit., 16 (1899), 
Xo. 49,pp. 637-641, figs. S). —A specially prepared paper cover for protecting grapes 
against early spring frosts is described and methods of wrapping the paper-on vines 
illustrated. 

Flower and fruit farming in England, W. E. Bear (Jour. Hoy. Ayr. Soc. England, 
User.,10 (1899), pt. 2, pp, 367-313). —A thoroughgoing discussion of the development 
and present status of llower and fruit farming in England, considered as hothouse 
industries. 

The florists’ tulip: Its origin, history, and classification, E. Dean (Amer. Gard., 
30 (1899), No. 261, pp. S6G-S6S,jigs. 3). 

Review of garden clematises, K. C. Davis (Amer. Gard., 20 (1899), Nos. 357, pp. 
803,804; 360, pp. 846-S4S,fig. 1). —Cultural, botanical, and descriptive notes on gar¬ 
den clematises. 

The principles and practice of fern culture, W. C. Wo rsdell (Hard. Citron.,3. 
m\, 36 (1899), Nos. 663, p. 201 ; 664, pp. 320,221). —The subjects of temperature, moisture, 
soil, spore seeding, etc., are considered. 

Rock gardens, ponds, and streamlets in our pleasure grounds, F. W. Meyer 
(Jour. Boy. Jlort. Soc. England, 23 (1899), pt. 2,pp. 78-95). —The laying out and planting 
of rock gardens, ponds, and small streams are discussed, and 15 lists given of plants 
suitable for planting. 

Some valuable indexes, W. Miller ( Amer. Gard.,21 (1900), No. 263,p. 6). —Infor¬ 
mation is given as to where indexes to a number of horticultural periodicals may be 
found. 
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WEEDS —DISEASES OF PLAITS. 

The horse nettle and other troublesome weeds in Iowa, L. H. 
Pammel (Iowa Sta. Bui 42, pp. 131-140, figs. 3, maps 2 ).—Notes are 
given on the horse nettle (Solanmn carolinense) which is rapidly spread¬ 
ing throughout the State and becoming one of the most troublesome 
perennial weeds. Its spread throughout the United States is treated 
historically, and maps given showing its present known range. It 
appears that this weed is found from Massachusetts southward to the 
Gulf and westward to Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas, and Texas. Its 
methods of propagation are by means of seed, and also its rootstocks. 
Means for extermination are given, from which it appears that probably 
the most effective and least expensive method of removing this plant 
is by smothering it with some rapidly growing crop, such as rape. 
Planting corn or roots is a method much employed, as the cultivation 
given greatly reduces the spread of the weed. Cutting* and burning 
the weeds when in advanced stage of growth will prevent the produc¬ 
tion of seed, and to that extent prevent the spread of the pest. 

The other weeds mentioned are the European bindweed or morning- 
glory (Convolvulus arvensis) and Tribnlus ter resir is. Both of these 
weeds are described at some length. For the first, which is a peren¬ 
nial, the same methods of destruction given for the horse nettle are 
recommended. The last weed is an annual, and the methods usually 
employed for the destruction of annual weeds may be adopted against it. 

Potato scab, 0. K. Ball (Iowa Sta . Bui 42, pp. 141 , 142). — A brief 
report is given upon some experiments conducted for the prevention of 
potato scab. Soaking the seed tubers in corrosive sublimate solution 
resulted in a crop about 9 per cent of which were more or less scabby, 
the check plats giving 31 per cent diseased tubers. Formalin and 
potassium sulphid were also used with beneficial results, and although 
some of these treatments tend to reduce the total yield slightly, the 
increase in larger and cleaner tubers more than compensates for the 
loss. 


Bindweed and rib grass, W. Loch head (Ontario Ayr. Col and Expt. Farm Iipt. 
ISOS, pp. to, 14, figs. 2 ).—Brief notes are given of these two weeds with suggestions 
for their eradication. 

Extirpation of prickly pear, E. Pillans (Ayr. Jour. Gape Good Hope, IS (IS99), 
No. S, pp. 548-551). —Notes the efficiency of arsenical sprays for the destruction of 
this pest. The government has aided in this work hy supplying the materials, about 
1,000 cases of 135 lbs. weight having been supplied. 

Apple scab and peacii-leaf curl, W. Lochiiead (Ontario Agr. Col. and Expt. 
Farm Rpt. ISOS, pp. 14-19, figs. 3 ).—Popular descriptions are given of these two dis¬ 
eases and of the fungi which cause them, and suggestions offered for their preven¬ 
tion. For the first, spraying with carbonate of copper solution or Bordeaux mixture 
is recommended, and for the second, thorough pruning together with the application 
of Bordeaux mixture is said to hold the disease'in check. 

On the.use of copper acetate as a fungicide, E, Rocca (Prog. Agr. et Fit . (Ed. 
■VIM), 30 (1899), No. 51, pp. 710-713).—Pj evaporating a mixture of copper acetate 
and sodium sulphate the author claims au insoluble basic compound of great value 
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as a fungicide is obtained. It is said to be very adhesive, traces being apparent on 
grape leaves in November that had been sprayed in June. 

The bacteria of wine disorders, A. Boijffaeb (Prog. Ayr. et YU. (Pd. IJEst), 20 
(1899), No. 49, pp. 643-646, pi. 1). 

Concerning the effect of molds on arsenic and its compounds, R. Abel and P, 
Bcttenberg ( Ztschr. Egg. n. Infection drank., 32 (1899), No. 3, pp. 449-490). —The 
authors claim that-the peculiar growth of Penmllium brericaule gives a biological 
test for the presence of arsenic and its compounds. An extensive bibliography is 
appended. 


ENTOMOLOGY. 

Report of the apiarist, B. F. Holtermann (Ontario Agr . Col. and 
Expt. Farm lif t. 1898 , pp. 197-208, figs. 9 ).—Experiments were con¬ 
ducted to determine the value of good ventilation and a constant 
temperature in wintering bees. It was found that any changes in 
temperature during the time the bees were kept in a wintering cellar 
caused disturbances among the bees and a consequent loss of vitality. 
Where the temperature was kept constant the bees were much less 
active and consumed less of their stores. In some instances strong 
colonies consumed as little as 4J lbs. from November 21 to March 23. 
The temperature was kept at about 42° F. 

No brood is produced in hives which are kept at this constant tem¬ 
perature and are prevented from being disturbed. Considerable brood 
forming was, however, noticed in hives which were troubled with fre¬ 
quent changes in temperature. 

The advantages of an artificial arrangement for delivering heat to 
the bees during wintering and of a specific means of ventilation are 
that the air is kept pure, that moisture is removed from the colonies, 
and that the temperature remains constant. 

The records for 53 colonies wintered in the cellar showed an aver¬ 
age consumption of 12 lbs. per colony from November 18 to April 3. 
The author maintains that from his experience bees always suffer con¬ 
siderably from outdoor wintering, provided no special arrangements 
■ are made for ventilation and the removal of excess of moisture. 

The author figures and describes a swarm catcher which is somewhat 
like a hopper in shape and into which the bees are allowed to crawl at 
the time of issuing from the mother hive. The catcher is then stood 
on end until the bees cluster, and is then opened in front of the hive 
into which the bees are to be introduced. ' 

Experiments with Carniolan bees showed that they produce an excel¬ 
lent quality of comb honey, but have a tendency to excessive swarming. 

Experiments were tried in moving bees to fall pasture, especially to 
buckwheat fields, and the result showed that if the moving is clone with 
ordinary care the increase in the amount of honey made will more than 
pay for the trouble of moving. 

Report on apicultnral experiments, B. F„ Holtermann (Ontario 
Agr. and Expt. Union Bpt. 1898 , pp. 71, 72).—A brief statement is 
given of the results obtained by the Experimental Union during the 
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year. It was found that the quantity of base left in a comb was 
directly in proportion to the thickness of the base of the comb founda¬ 
tion, and that the bees could not be depended upon for thinning. The 
5-banded Italian bees are not considered desirable for honey-gathering 
purposes. 

In experiments on the specific gravity of honey it was found that the 
higher the specific gravity the better the quality and aroma of the hooey, 

Tabanidae, and a simple method for destroying them, I. Pob- 
CHINSKI ( Selsh . Khoz. i Lyesov., 192 (1899)j Mar r pp t 557-573 ).—About 
100 species of labanidse are known in Bussia, of which 60 belong to 
Tabanus, 18 to Ohrysops, 6 to Hsematopota, and the others to Nemorius, 
Silvias, Hexatoma, and Pangonia. The more common species are 
Tabanus tropicus , T. montanus , T. luridus , Hmmcttopoia pluvial is, and 
Ohrysops relietus . The larger species produce a buzzing sound in flying 
and attack any part of the body of the animal, although they seem to 
prefer the neck and belly. Ohrysops flies almost without noise, and in 
the case of horses, alights preferably near the base of the mane. 

Water and forest vegetation furnish the proper conditions for the 
multiplication of Tabanidae, Where these conditions are not present, 
as in the treeless steppes of central Asia, Tabanidte are not found. The 
Tabanidae fasten their dark brown spindle-shaped eggs to the leaves 
and stems of plants, or in the case of species with aquatic lame, to 
rushes. The eggs are glued together in spherical or flattened masses 
of from 300 to 400. The larvm hatch within 9 to 12 days. At this 
stage the body is elongated and cylindrical, the abdominal rings are 
furnished with soft warty projections on the ventral surface which 
assist the larvm in locomotion. In the majority of species there is a 
respiratory slit in the terminal abdominal segment, and in aquatic 
species the last two segments form a respiratory tube. 

The lame ofTabankhe are predaceous and feed upon the larvae of 
other insects. They have been observed preying upon the lame of 
species of Helops and Ehizotrogus. The lame of aquatic species, as, 
for example, T* autumnalis and Hexatoma bimaeulata , attack fresh 
water Mollusca. 

Bembex is a rather effective enemy of the Tabanidm. It was 
observed that the gadflies take water at frequent intervals during the 
adult stage, by darting down upon the surface of pools. The author, 
therefore, tried experiments in the destruction of Tabanidae by cover¬ 
ing the pools of water with a film of kerosene. Then, in attempting to 
take water from these pools, the flies came in contact with the oil and 
were unable to fly away, or, if they escaped, they died later from the 
effects of the oil. As the surface of the pools became covered with 
dead flies, it was found necessary to pour on more oil. The following 
species were found dead upon the pools; T. bovinus , T. tropicus, I. 
montanus , T. luridus , T. borealis , T. mactdicornis , Ohrysops relietus , and 
G . cmeutiem. Hsematopota does not visit the pools, and is therefore 
not to be destroyed by this method. 
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Recent work on the San Jose scale in Illinois,, S. ,A« Forbes 
(Illinois Sta. Bui 56 , pp. 241-287, pis. 4 ).—This bulletin recounts in 
detail the work of the entomological department, especially of the field 
assistants, in locating new areas of infection, inspection of nurseries, 
insecticide treatment, and distribution of fungus diseases for destroy¬ 
ing the San Jose scale. 

The principal apparatus used in spraying was a machine sprayer 
consisting of a 1 -horsepower gasoline engine, 3-cylinder force pump, 
and double galvanized iron tank with a gasoline heater for making the 
whale-oil soap solution. The wagon when thus loaded with this appa¬ 
ratus weighed 2,400 lbs. The gasoline in the engine is exploded by an 
electric spark. The tank is made of heavy galvanized iron and.holds 
170 gal. Underneath the tank are placed 2 sets of gasoline burners 
for the purpose of heating the solution. The capacity of the pump is 
from 2.8 to 4.2 gal. per minute, and the pump will operate against 150 
lbs. pressure per square inch. 

The insecticides used were whale-oil soap solution, pure kerosene, 
and kerosene and water mixture. It is estimated that 99 per cent of 
the San Jose scale in one orchard in. which a large number of trees 
were sprayed was killed by 2 successive sprayings with whale-oil 
soap in the fall of 1896 and in the spring of 1897. In one case maple 
trees were badly damaged by the spray of whale-oil soap. The Forbes 
scale was destroyed rather effectively, but the scurfy scale was little 
affected by a winter application of whale-oil soap. Subsequent inspec¬ 
tion in the orchard where these spraying experiments were carried out 
indicated that 9 out of 21 places which were treated were free from the 
San Jose scale. Those places, however, in which the scale was com¬ 
pletely exterminated were not badly infested. The spraying method 
can not be depended upon for exterminating the scale where it has had 
a few years to establish itself. The San Jose scale can, however, be 
effectively checked by thorough and repeated spraying with whale-oil 
soap at intervals to be determined by inspection in each case. Whale- 
oil soap solution was used in the strength of 2 lbs. to the gallon of 
water. The trees were usually pruned back, and where the bark was 
rough the trees were scraped. 

Experiments were conducted in infecting San Jose scale with 2 para¬ 
sitic fungi, Spluerostilbe coceophila and a species of Microccra. Infection 
by means of the first-named species was carried out in 2 ways, by 
hanging branches upon which were found infected scales in trees infested 
with the San Jose scale, and by placing portions of artificial cultures of 
the fungus in the infested trees. The results obtained from both meth¬ 
ods of infection were quite successful, perhaps more markedly so in the 
ease of artificial cultures, but these fungi will probably not be able to 
control the San Jose scale without the aid of artificial insecticides. 

Some experiments were tried with pure kerosene in the month of June. 
The results were quite unsatisfactory. If the kerosene was used in 
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sufficient quantity to kill tlie scales, tlie trees were badly injured or 
destroyed. Experiments made with mechanical mixture of kerosene 
and water showed that mixtures containing’ 5,15, and 20 per cent of 
kerosene did not injure the trees, but also did not kill the scales. A 30 
per cent mixture killed nearly all the scales, but did not injure the trees. 
A few experiments were tried with mixtures of OarboleniB, but not 
enough to warrant any final conclusion. 

The scales were found on Ambrosia, Lepidium, and Solanum. Some 
observations made upon the rate of travel of the young indicated an 
average rate of 1.1 in. per minute. The only insect enemies mentioned 
as of much importance are Pentilia misella and Ohilocorus Mmilnerus. 

Investigations on scale insects upon American fruit, L. Reh 
(Station fur Pflanzensehuiz zu Hamburg,1 (1898-99)ppp. 19), —The author 
gives detailed notes on the position upon the fruit in which scale insects 
were found. The notes cover all the more common species of scale 
insects. It has been stated as a general principle that scale insects 
establish themselves in a position upon the fruit which offers them pro¬ 
tection from the sun and rain. The author found, however, that only 
2 species were evidently sensitive to these influences (Aspidiotm ancy¬ 
lus and A.forbesi), but that in general the distribution of scale insects 
on fruit is determined by the sensitiveness of the scales. 

Of the 262 specimens of A. ancylus which the author found, 256 were 
females and 12 lame. Only 17 specimens of A, forbesi were found, and 
these were all males. Of the San Jose scale, the author discovered 82 
males, 354 females, and 259 lame. Thirty-three specimens of A . camel - 
U(t\ all of which were females with one exception, were found. Of the 
specimens of CMonasjnsfiirfurus discovered, 115 were females, 17 males, 
and 1 larva. Of A. ancylus 92.75 per cent were alive. Sixteen of the 
17 A, forbesi were still alive, and of the San Jose scale 33 per cent were 
alive. Upon many apples several species of these scales occurred 
together, and notes are given of the relative frequency of various 
combinations. 

The author conducted a number of experiments for the purpose of 
determining the danger from the packing of imported fruit, with the 
general result that living scales were very seldom found in such mate¬ 
rial, Experiments were also instituted to. determine how long the scale 
insects would live when removed from the fruit and carefully trans¬ 
ported to other fruit or to other situations. The experiments indicate 
that death usually results within a short period after such removal. 

American fruit and its parasites, 0. Brick (Station filr Pjfumen - 
sclmtz zn Hamburg , 1 (1898-99 , pp* 34). —The author made extensive 
observations on fruit which was imported from America with reference 
to determining the extent of its infestation by injurious insects and 
fungus diseases. Detailed notes are given on the following insects 
which were found upon apples: Aspidiotus ancylus , A . camellias , A. for. 
6m, A'permciosus , Ghionaspis furfurus, and Mytilaspis pomorum* Two 
fungus diseases were observed upon apples, Venturia incequalis and 
Leptothyrium pomL 
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Special notes are given, on the species of scales found upon the dif¬ 
ferent varieties of apples which were imported from different parts of 
the United States, Canada, and South America. The San Jose scale 
was found on Ben Davis from Virginia, on Newtown Pippins from Cali¬ 
fornia, and on pears from California. During the period of the author’s 
observations, San Jose scales were found in 26 barrels and 582 boxes of 
apples and in 1 box of pears. 

With regard to the extent of infestation, the author states that for 
the most part it was very slight. He also gives notes on dried Ameri¬ 
can fruit, including apricots, pears, cherries, nectarines, and plums. 
Some scale insects were found upon such fruit, but in nearly every case 
the scales were evidently dead. 

The estivation of the Clirysomelidse, W. Kolbe (Ztschr. J8nt. } 
n. ser., 1899 , No. 24. , pp. 26-37 ).—The author made observations upon a 
large number of species of this family for the purpose of determining 
to what extent they enter into a summer sleep or resting condition. 
Among the genera which were studied may be mentioned Pkytodecta, 
Lema, Zeugophora, Agelastica, Gallerucella, and Galeruca. All of 
these genera were observed to pass through a period of estivation, 
beginning ordinarily with the month of June and ending with the latter 
part of August or the first part of September. At this latter date the 
beetles were usually noticed to be in rather active condition and then 
later to enter upon their regular hibernation period for the winter. 

The author believes that this resting period during the summer and a 
subsequent short active period during the fall may account for the sup¬ 
posed double-brooded condition of many species which are really single 
brooded. With species of Phytodecta, it was experimentally deter¬ 
mined that no changes iff the amount of moisture in the air or in the 
presence of suitable food material were sufficient to arouse the beetles 
from their resting condition. In the opinion of the author, the majority 
of the Ohrysomelidm pass through a period of summer sleep. 

Observations on the subject of driving away parasites of 
plants by means of intraorganic injections, A. Berlese (Riv. 
Fatal Teg8 (1899), Nos. 1-6) pp. 166-182 , figs. 2). —Experiments were 
made chiefly upon living specimens of Urtica urerts. The roots were 
kept in a solution of cyanid of potash in the proportion of 5 to 2,006. 

The author concludes from a series of experiments that injection or 
imbibition, of substances within the plant must be limited, even as a 
possibly successful remedy, to insects of a sedentary habit. ■ Other 
means must be used against the great majority of insects. The method. 
proposed by Perosino is not satisfactory, since even if the desired effect 
is obtained, it is only temporary. The effects of internal insecticides 
upon the plants themselves and fruits should be studied more carefully. 
The roots of plants seem to exercise a sort of selective action and 
refuse to take up certain substances. 

Memorial of life and entomologic work of Joseph Albert Lrintner, E. P. Felt 
(But. Nm York State Mus., 5 ( 1899% No. 24, pp. 301-611, pi. I).—This bulletin con¬ 
tains a brief biological notice of J. A. Lintner, a list of the species described by him, 
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a bibliography' of bis entomological publications;, and a general index to reports 1 to 
13 of the State entomologist of New York. 

Bees and how to manage them, A. Gale ( Agr. Gaz. Xew South Wales, 10 (1809) f 
Iso. 10, pp. 1092-1098, figs. 2 ).—Directions for securing wild swarms of bees from 
trees. 

Prevention of the swarming of bees, K. Pixgot (. VApimdieur , 48 (1899), Xo. 11, 
pp. 495-500). 

The partlienogenetie origin of drones, W. Paulcke (Anal. Anzeiger, 16 (1899), 
Xo. 17-18, pp. 474-476, figs. 2). — 1 The author’s results, based on a microscopic study 
of a large number of eggs, favor the Dzierzon theory. 

Observations on the metamorphosis of insects, J. E. Y. Boas (Zool. Jahrl 
AM. Syst, 13 (1899), Xo. 4, pp. 885-402, pi. 1 , fig. 3y .—This paper- reports the study 
of certain points in the development of Pyrrhocoris apterus , Myrmeleon, CJossus, 

' Cetonia ; Cimbex, and other insects. * 

Report on economic entomology for 1898, G. II. Carpenter (Reprint from Ept . 
Council Hoy. Dublin Soc. 1898, pp. 14, figs. 13). —Notes on PhjUotreta ncmorum, J Ido- 
loniha vulgaris, Emelins affinis, Myzits cerasi , M. ribis, Eriocampoides linwdna, Bryobia 
prwtlosa, Chernies abietis, and Laclmus picece. 

Notes on Aphididse, N. Cholodkovsky (Zool. Anz., 22 ( 1SD9 ), Xo. 602, pp. 468-477 , 
figs. 7). —The author gives descriptive and biological notes on a number of species of 
plant lice, among which maybe mentioned Chermes fiunitcctus, La Ainu s picew, L. per- 
slew, L. maculosis, L.aUeticola, l. roscv, Stomaphis graijii, CaUipterus giganteus, Tetra- 
neura ulmi, Phylloxera quercus, and species of Sehizoneura and Mindarus. A number 
of these species are described as new. 

A few of the most noxious insects, AY. Lochhead (Ontario Agr . Col. and Expt. 
Farm Ept. 1S98, pp. 11-13, figs. 4). —Contains popular notes on Aphis brassiew, tent 
caterpillar, larch sawfiy (Xematus erichsonii), and Lecanium sp. 

Coccidae, Trabut ( Gouv. Gen. Algeria, Serv. Bot. Bui. 19,1899, pp. 59-74, figs. 24).— 
A brief account of the more common and injurious scale insects, with recommenda¬ 
tions of the more efficient remedies against them. 

The San Jos6 scale and other scale insects, and the Indiana nursery inspec¬ 
tion law, J. Troop (Indiana Sta. Bui. 78, pp. 45-52, figs. 3}.—This bulletin contains 
brief notes on the San Jose scale, the oyster-shell bark-louse, the scurfy bark-louse, 
and the Putnam scale ( Aspidiotus ancylus). The commonly used insecticides are 
recommended against these insects. The full text of the nursery inspection law of 
Indiana is printed with the bulletin. 

On the larvae of certain Aspidiotus species, AY. May (Station fur Pflanzen- 
schutz zu Hamburg, 1 (1898-99), pp. 5).—Brief notes on tbe larva; of Aspidiotus per - 
meiosus, A. ancylus, A. camellia:, and A. ostreafiormk. 

On the North American species of the subgenera Biaspidiotus and Hemi- 
berlesia of the genus Aspidiotus, AY. Newell (Contrih. Dept. Zool. and Ent. Iowa 
State Col. Agr. and Mech. Arts, 1899, Xo. 3, pp. 31, pi. 1). 

European scales on fruit, L. Keh (Illus. Ztschr. Ent., 4 (1899), Xo. 23, p. 361).— 
Notes on Aspidiotus ostreaformis. 

Insect enemies of citrus fruits, E. Arnao ( La coltivazione dvgli agrumi. Palermo: 
j' Beber, 1899, pp. 279-828, Jigs. 20).—X general discussion of tbe insect enemies of 
these fruits with special reference to species of Aspidiotus, My til asp is, Parlatoria, 
Lecanium, and Dactylopius. The author also reports upon the remedies which have 
given best results in combating the various insect pests. 

Imported pests, G. Vert ( Bol. Soc. Xae. Agr. Brazil, 2. ser., 1899, Xos. 2, pp. 84-89; 
3, pp. 67-68; 4,pp. 98-101, jigs. 3, pis. 4).— Brief accounts of San Jose scale, phylloxera, 
and Margarodes vitium. 

Report on the distribution of phylloxera in Austria (Bericht iiber die Verbreil- 
ung der Reblaus in Osterreich im Jahre 1897. Vienna: Imp. Roy. Agr. Mn., 1899, pp. 
164).— A detailed statement is given of the extent and spread of infestation by Phyllox¬ 
era, The use of American stock is recommended and the application of bisulph?' 1 ^ 
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carbon. Various laws and decrees are printed in this report concerning’ the treat¬ 
ment of vineyards and the spread'of phylloxera. 

New experiments in the destruction of phylloxera, G. Couanon, J. Michon, 
and E. Salmon ( Compt. 11 end. Acad. Sci, Park, 129 (1S99), No. 20, pp. 7S3,784). —Young 
grapevines were entirely freed from phylloxera by immersion for from 3 to 5 minutes 
in water at a temperature of 53° C. The vines were uninjured by the hot water 
treatment, and when planted, exhibited vigorous vegetative growth. 

Experiments in destroying phylloxera, Lanfrey (Cornet. Bend. Acad, Sci. Paris, 
129 {1899), No. 22, p. $65). —One kilogram of picric acid was dissolved in 90 liters of 
water. One liter of this solution was poured about the roots of each vine. It 
proved a very successful remedy. The months of June, July, and August seemed 
most opportune for the application of this solution. 

Insects injurious to cereals, V. Mayet {Prog. Agr. et Tit. ( fid. VEat), 20 (1899), 
No. 45, pp. 526-586, pi. 1 ).—This paper contains an account of the appearance, life- 
history, habits, natural enemies, and artificial remedies of Oscinis frit, Chlorops 
Ihieata, Cecidomyia destructor, and C, tritici. 

The influence of a mild winter upon the first flight of the Geometridae, 
Nagel ( Ztschr. Put., n. ser., 1899, No. 24, pp. 38,39). —The winter of 1898-99 having 
been especially mild, the author was led to observe the time of (light of the first 
individuals of certain genera of Geometridie. It was found that their occurrence 
was unusually early in the season. The individuals observed were of the genera 
Hibernia and Phigalia. 

Australian case or bag moths, W. W. Froggatt (Agr. Gas. New South Hales, 10 
(1899), No. 10, pp. 1085-1091, pi. 1).— Gives biological notes on the following species: 
Metura clongata, Thyridopieryx henichn, T. bubneri , T. boisduraU, Entomeia hjnobVis, 
Clania Imvinn, and Oiketicus macleayi. 

The life cycle of the Coccidia and Haemosporidia, F. Sciiagmnn (Zool Cmthl., 
6 (1899), No. 22, pp. 765-783).— In this article the author has brought togetlier the 
literature of the subject in an extensive bibliography. A critical examination of 
the results thus far obtained is presented. The forms of Sporozoa which received 
most attention are species of Coccidium, Plasmodium, Halteridium, and Proteosoina. 

Vaginula slugs, H. Tryon (Queensland Agr. Jour., 5 (1899), No. fipp. 03-70.pl. 1).— 
Two species of slugs ( Vaginula hedleyi and V. leydigi) are reported as causing con¬ 
siderable damage to the majority of garden vegetables. The slugs are figured and 
described. The eggs are deposited under logs or stones in masses of 40 or more. 
Domestic poultry, birds, toads, and frogs have not been observed to eat the slugs. 
Tobacco waste and lime spread upon infested ground have a deterrent efi.eet upon 
the vagimilas. Poisoned bran is also recommended as an artificial remedy. Old 
boards and wet sacks placed on the ground serve as hiding places for the slugs, a,ml 
in the daytime they may be found in such situations and easily destroyed. 

Agrotis saucia and one of its new forms, W. Caspar! ( Jahrb. Nttssanisehen J fir. 
NaturJcunde, 52 ( lS99),pp . 185-201). 

Treatment for the potato beetle, C. A. Zavitz (Ontario Agr. Col. and Expl. Farm 
Ppt. 1898,pp. 157,158). —Experiments were conducted upon potatoes with the object 
ol determining the relative efficiency of Paris green in water, Paris green with 
plaster, and a proprietary insecticide known as “potato bug finish,” in the destruc¬ 
tion of potato beetle.^ Tests were carried through 2 years, and the results showed 
that the best form of insecticide for this insect was Paris green dissolved in water. 

Combating the enemies of field crops, V. Moracheysky (SeUlc. Khoz. i lyesov ., 
194 (1899), Sept., pp. 445-454).—N discussion of the depredations of and remedies to 
he used against the following insects: Agrotis segetum , J. exdamationis, AnisopUa 
austriaca, and the Hessian fly. 

Combating the enemies of field crops, V. Moracheysky (Selsk. Khoz. i Lyesor., 
194 (1899), Aug., pp. 193—235). This article.is' occupied with a discussion of the 
Acrididas and for the greater part with Pachytylusmigratorim nndCaloptcnus italicus . 
Among the remedies which are used in the different provinces of Russia against 
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these insects may be mentioned thorough cultivation and harrowing of the infested 
lands, burning of straw, crushing the uymphal locusts with various farm imple¬ 
ments, the use of ditches, catching the locusts with various contrivances, and infec¬ 
tion with Empusa grylli. 

Crop pests, remedies and spray pumps, G. McCarthy {Buh Xorth Carolina State 
Bd. Jgr20 (1899) Xo. 12, pp. 10-22, figs. 6 ).—Brief descriptions of a number of inju¬ 
rious insects and fungus diseases, and a spray calendar with directions for making 
the common insecticides and fungicides. 

Fruit protection, E. J. Wickson (California Fruits and-How to Grow Them. San 
Francisco: Pacific Mural Press, 1900, pp. 434-464, figs. 30). —A general discussion of the 
habits, life history, and means of combating the common noxious insects, rabbits, 
gophers, and birds. 

The use of Sporotrichum globuliferum in combating insects, Trabut ( Gone. 
Gen. Algeria, Serv. Boi. Bill. 19,1899, pp. 58, 59, figs. 2), —Reports the successful appli¬ 
cation of this fungus in destroying Haltica, Pemphigus, and species of locusts. 

A brief report on loc.ust fungus, D. Me Alpine (Jgr. Gaz.Xew South Wales, 10 
(1899), Xo. 11, p. 1213). —A fungus which has heen used against locusts at Cape Good 
Hope with good success was introduced into New South Wales and identified by the 
author as Mucor racemosus. 

Locust destruction (Jgr. Jour . Cape Good Hope, 15 (1899), Xo. 7, pp. 4S0-483). — 
Careful directions for the use of the locust fungus in combating these pests. 

An insect powder duster for plants (Sci. Amer.. 81 (1899), Xo. 26, p. 404, figs. 4). — 
A description of a blowgun provided with an apparatus for regulating the supply 
of powder to the discharge tube. 

Rules and regulations of the Montana State Board of Horticulture (Missoula: 
Montana State Bd. Hart., 1899,pp. 13). —The act creating the board and prescribing its 
powers and the rules aud regulations of the hoard, including the formulas prescribed 
for the treatment of insects and fungus diseases affecting nursery stock are given. 
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The relative digestibility of several sorts of fat by man. I, 
Margarin and natural butter, If. Luhrig ( Ztschr . Uniersuch^Nalir. 
u. OeuKSsmtl , 2 ( 1899 ), JVb. 6, pp. 484-506). —The author reviews the 
literature of the subject and reports results of 4 experiments on the 
-digestibility of margarin and butter made with a healthy man, 29 years 
old, weighing 74 kg. Holstein butter and 3 sorts of margarin. were 
used, called, according to their quality, No. 1, 2, and 3. The tests were 
quite similar, the fat in each case forming part of a mixed diet of 
meat, bread, vegetables, etc. The composition of the margarin and 
blitter was determined and the fat content of all the articles of diet. 
The average results of the tests follow : 


Average digestibility of margarin and butter. 



Fat. 

In daily 

1 food. 

In daily 

1' fecesf 

Digested. 

Mar^arm No 1 consumed with diet, 6 flays -__a_... 

Grams. 
138.35 
118. (54 
112.89 
111.79 

Grams. 

4,62 
j 3.91 

i 3.46 

j 4.82 

I Per .cent. 

96.68 
96.70 
96.93 

95.69 

Margarin No. 2 consumed with mixed diet 4 days..................... 

Margarin No 3 consumed with mixed dint 4days...... .............. 

Butter, consumed with mixed diet4 days.... 



14715—Ho. 7-5 
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If corrections are made for the fat in the food supplied by .other 
materials than margarin or butter, the average coefficients of digesti¬ 
bility in the 4 tests are 97.35, 97,39, 97.90, and 96.53 per cent, respec¬ 
tively, The author studied the undigested fat in the 4 experiments and 
determined the amount of true fat in the undigested ether extract. 
Taking account of these values, the corrected digestibility of the mar- 
garin and butter fat in the tests reported above is 98.31, 98.25, 98.46, 
and 97.77 per cent, respectively. In the author’s opinion the true undi¬ 
gested fat was not butter or margarin fat, and accordingly he believes 
that it is safe to conclude that butter and margarin are completely 
digested. The fat recovered in the feces is believed to be derived from 
the digestive juices and metabolic products produced in the body during 
the experiment. If it is insisted upon that the 2 kinds of fat are not 
completely digested, it must still be granted that as regards digesti¬ 
bility they are practically alike, since the difference is very small. 

The relative digestibility of several sorts of fat by man. II, Pal- 
min, EL Luhrig ( Ztschr . Untermch . Nahr, u. Gemmmtl2 ( 1899 ), No, 8, 
pp, 622-632 ).—In continuation of previous work (see above) the author 
studied the digestibility of Palmin, a commercial preparation which is 
evidently a pure cocoanut butter. It is stated that this has a nutty odor 
and taste, and may be kept a long time without spoiling. Tests were 
made which showed that it was free from micro-organisms. The digesti¬ 
bility of this material was tested with the same subject as in the experi¬ 
ments referred to above. Two tests are reported. In the first 136 gin. 
of Palmin was taken daily for 3 days, and in the second, 90 gm. The 
Palmin formed part of a simple mixed diet of meat, bread, tropon, 
vegetables, etc. The average results of the tests follow: 


Average digestibility of Palmin, 


j 


Fat. 



In daily 
food. 

In daily 
feces. 

Digested. 

First test, PaJmln (cocoanut butter), consumed with simple mixed 
diet for 3 days.... 

Grams. 

130.31 

Grams » 

3.74 

Per cent.. 

97.31 

Second test, Palmin (cocoanut butter), consumed with simple mixed 
diet for'3 days....... 

95. 23 

4.28 

95.50 



The results of these tests and a further study of the ether extract of 
feces leads the author to the conclusion that Palmin is as digestible as 
other sorts of fat used as food, and that this material, as well as butter 
and margarin, may be said to be completely digested. 

The relative digestibility by man of several sorts of fat. 1 III, 
Butter and margarin, B. Luhrig- (Ztschr, Untersuch. Nahn u, Genuss- 
mil n 2 (1899), No, 10, pp, 769-783)%— In continuation of the author’s 
previous work (see above), 4 experiments are reported, each of 3 days 
duration. In the first, 121.67 gm. of margarin was consumed daily with 
a simple mixed diet. In the second and third, 122 and 143 gin., respec¬ 
tively, of butter was consumed; while in the fourth, experiment, which 
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served as a cheek, no fat was eaten except the very small amount con¬ 
tained in the bread, beans, etc., making* up the diet. The average 
results of the experiments follow: 


Digestibility of butter and marg ann , 


1 

Eat. 

In daily 
food. 

^ j w* 

Margarin eaten with simple mixed diet. 

0 rams. 
111.62 

J 107.52 
' 125.29 

! 2.64 

drams. 

B. 63 
3. 37 
3. 55 
2.37 

Per cent. 
96. 75 

I 96.86 

j 97.16 

1 . 90.47 

1 

Butter No. 1, eaten with simple mixed diet____ _ 

Butter No. 2, eaten with simple mixed, diet. .. 

Mixed diet without the addition of fat. 


From a study of the chemical characteristics of the undigested fat 
the author introduces certain corrections in the above values and con¬ 
cludes that 97.80 per cent of the butter was actually digested and 97.do 
per cent of the margarin. From a physiological standpoint the 2 fats 
are thought to be completely digestible and of equal value. 

On some comparative analyses of and digestion experiments 
with wheat and. whole-meal breads, O. Rosenheim and P. Schid- 
rowitz [Analyst, 24 [1899), Sept , pp. 227-284 ).—The authors report the 
composition of ordinary white bread, ordinary whole-wheat bread, and 
a patent whole-wheat bread. In addition to the usual statistics, the 
analyses include phosphoric acid, soluble matter, the different constitu¬ 
ents of the carbohydrate group, acidity, and in 2 cases the loss of water 
in 15 days. 

Artificial digestion experiments with the 3 sorts of bread were made. 
These include salivary digestion, gastric followed by pancreatic diges¬ 
tion, and pancreatic digestion. The principal conclusions follow: 

“Although we do not de.sire to draw any sweeping conclusions from the experi¬ 
ments, owing to their limited number and somewhat restricted character, we feel 
justified in saying that they tend to bear out the opinion now generally held in 
scientific circles as to the great superiority of white bread as far as digestibility pure 
and simple goes. It is usually believed that whole-meal bread contains considerably 
more nitrogen than tbe white article, hut this was certainly not the case in the 
breads examined by us j and although they were selected with care, there is sufficient 
variation iu ordinary flours to account for this apparent anomaly. The whole-meal 
breads certainly contained considerably more ash, phosphoric acid, and soluble 
matter. The results obtained with the patent brown bread, in which the grain and 
husk are very finely comminuted, supports the contention that the digestibility and 
wholesomeness of whole-meal bread can be greatly improved by careful and thorough 
grinding and disintegration of the cellulose,” 

The estimation of cellulose in feces, K. Mann (Arch. Egg., 36 
(1899), No. 2, pp. 158-165 ).—The author reports experiments in which 
he himself was the subject. In the first period the food consisted of 
wheat bread, cheese, sausage, butter, and sugar. The total cellulose 
consumed per day was 1.1774 gin. In the second period the sausage 
and cheese were replaced by 72 gm. of elastin. When the cellulose in 
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the feces was estimated by the Weende method, more was recovered 
than was consumed. - The so-called cellulose was found to contain nitro¬ 
gen and the material was studied at some length. The author con¬ 
cludes that in the presence of certain nitrogenous materials it is not 
possible to determine accurately the cellulose in feces by the Weende 
method. Rlastin and other nitrogenous materials are not completely 
removed and in part account for the high values obtained. In addition 
to true proteids there are other materials containing less nitrogen and 
also nitrogen-free substances which are not removed from the feces by 
the Weende method. Assuming that the nitrogen found was all nitro¬ 
gen of protein and that the remainder of the material consisted of cellu¬ 
lose, half the cellulose of fine wheat bread was found in the author’s 
experiments to be dissolved in the intestinal tract. 

Composition of incern as affected by maturity, It. Harcouut 
(Ontario Agr . Got. and JExpt* Farm Rpt. 1898, jpp. 23-29 ).—This investi¬ 
gation includes a study of the yield, composition, and digestibility of 
different crops and cuttings of alfalfa. The total dry matter and the 
percentage composition of different crops and cuttings are shown in the 
following table: 


Composition of different crops and cuttings of alfalfa. 



Total dry 
matter. 

Protein. 

Crude 

liber. 

Second crop, 1897: 

First cutting ........ 

Pounds. 
3,197 
3,819 
3,318 

Per cent. 
20.12 

Per cent . 
28. 47 
31. 57 
40. 40 

2D. 98 

33.10 
36.75 

20.10 
31.46 
35.81 


15.54 

Third en11ing........ 

13. 79 

First crop, 1898:° 

First cutting. ......... 

3,045 
4,251 

20. 45 
14. 72 

Second catting....... 

Third cnt.tin<r............ 

3,894 

13. 59 

Second crop, 1898’: 

First cutting............... 

1,899 
% 505 

16. 71 

Second cutting . ........... 

16.32 

Third cutting .......... 

1 

14. 30 



The digestion experiments were made with sheep, with the following 
results: 


* Average digestibility by sheep of different crops and cuttings of alfalfa. 



Dry j 
matter, j 

Protein. 1 

Fat. 

Nitrogen - 
free ex¬ 
tract; 

Crude 

liber. 

First cutting.. 

■ ; 

Per cent, j 
58.6 

56.2 

51.3 I 

, 

i Percent. 

73.4 
72.8 

64.4 

Per cent. 
48.8 
50.4 
44.1 

Percent. 
71.8 : 
| 70.1 

i 64.0 ! 

i 

Percent. 

39. 1 
37,7 

37.1 

Second cutting .............*. 

Third cutting ...... 



The author compares alfalfa with red clover and timothy hay. From 
the different tests the following conclusions were drawn: 

“Alfalfa deteriorates very rapidly both in percentage composition and in digesti¬ 
bility after the early blossoming stage. In our experimental work a much larger 
amount of digestible matter was obtained by cutting when the plants were about 
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one-third in blossom than by cutting either 2 weeks earlier or 2 weeks later. Alfalfa, 
cut when about one-third in bloom, compares very favorably in nutritive value with 
reel clover and timothy. There appears to be danger in feeding alfalfa hay that has 
been made from the plant in advanced stages of maturity. 

“Notwithstanding the rapidity with which alfalfa deteriorates after passing the 
early blossoming stage, the fact that when properly saved it yields a large amount 
of nutritious food makes it a most desirable addition to our list of fodders. In this 
report of the work done on alfalfa, no attempt has been made to treat of its value as 
a pasture crop or as a green fodder crop. Complaint has been made that cattle 
pastured on it show a tendency to bloat. Information is being gathered on this and 
other points, and a bulletin will be issued at an early date dealing with the whole 
question of alfalfa.” 

Alfalfa, or lucern, L. Foster and L. A. Merrill (Utah Sta . Bui 
67, pp. 155-214 ). — The comparative yield, composition, digestibility, and 
feeding value of different crops and cuttings of alfalfa are reported 
upon. Tables are given which show the composition of different crops 
and cuttings of alfalfa from 1800 to 1898, and considerable material of 
this subject is quoted from a previous publication (E. S. XL, 10, p. 977). 
The authors summarize the deductions regarding the composition of 
different crops and cuttings and similar topics as follows: 

“The largest annual yield of hay per acre is obtained by the method of early cut¬ 
ting and the lowest by the late, the average result standing as follows: Early 
cutting 100, medium 92, and late 85. 

“The early cut alfalfa contains the highest percentage of protein and fat, the 
most valuable food constituents, and the lowest percentage of crude fiber, the most 
indigestible portion. The former decrease constantly while the latter increases 
rapidly from early bloom to the full maturity of the plant. 

“The proportionate amount of leaves to stems is greater at early bloom than at 
any subsequent time and both leaves and stems contain a greater percentage of pro¬ 
tein and a less percentage of crude fiber at this time than at any later period in the 
growth of the plant. The relative proportion of leaves to stems in the different cut¬ 
tings is as follows: Early 42 to 58, medium 40 to 60 , late 83to 67. . . . 

“The first crop gave the largest yield in each of the 5 tests and in 14 out of the 15 
cuttings, while the third crop gave the lowest for every test and in every cutting 
but one. . . . 

“In the average composition of all cuttings for 3 years, the nutrients of the 3 
crops vary but little. The second has slightly the highest percentage of protein 
and fiber; and the third the most fat and nitrogen-free extract. 

“The third crop has the largest proportion of leaves to stems; hut the percentage 
of protein in the leaves is highest in the second crop, and next highest in the first. 
The leaves of the first crop contain the most fat and of the second the least,” 

Feeding experiments (pp. 175-214).—Two feeding tests with steers are 
reported on tlxe value of alfalfa of different crops and cuttings and 
comparing alfalfa with, timothy hay, shredded corn fodder, red clover, 
and a mixture of alfalfa and straw. In each experiment these coarse 
fodders were each fed continuously to one lot of steers. The first test 
was made during the winter of 1897-98 with 36 two-year-old steers 
divided into 12 lots of 3 each. It lasted 111 days, during a part of 
which time grain was fed with the coarse fodder. 

The second test was made during the winter of 1898-99 with 27 two- 
year-old steers. The experiment lasted 112 days, grain being fed with 
the coarse fodder the entire time. 
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The results are tabulated for each experiment and are discussed at 
some detail, together with the results of 5 years 7 experiments at the 
station. The following is a summary of the deductions drawn from the 
2 present experiments: 

“In the feeding tests, the highest gains were made from the early cuttings and the 
lowest from the late, the results standing proportionately as follows: Early cutting, 
100; medium, 85; and late, 75. 

“The variation in the amount of the different cuttings eaten per day was very 
slight, being the highest for the early cutting and the lowest for the late, hut the 
quantity of dry matter and also of digestible matter required for a pound of gain 
was decidedly lowest for the .early cutting and highest for the late, the relative 
amounts of dry matter standing as follows: Early cutting, 100; medium, 131; and 
late, 66. 

“ The annual beef product per acre was largest from the early cuttings, not only 
in the general average hut in each separate season’s test, and that from the late cut¬ 
tings was smallest, the proportional products standing as follows: Early cutting, 
100; medium, 791; and late, 691. 

“Taking all points of comparison into consideration, both separately and col¬ 
lectively, including everything that pertains to 1 lie largest yield and highest feed¬ 
ing value, the tests favor cutting alfalfa for cattle feeding when the first blooms 
appear . . . 

* “The beef product per acre, taking the average result of all cuttings for the 5 
years, was very much the highest for the first crop and decidedly the lowest for the 
third, standing as follows: First crop, 100; second, 61; and third, 45; hut taking 
the early cuttings alone they stand, first crop, 100; second, 80; and third, 69. 

“Pound per pound, taken as a whole, the results show the highest feeding value 
for the third crop aud the lowest for the second. 

“The average annual beef product from early cut alfalfa was 705.61 lbs. per acre; 
it required 9,575 lbs. of timothy to produce an equal weight; 11,967 lbs. of red clover 
and 10,083 lbs. of shredded com fodder.” 

Iii calculating the financial results the following prices were used: 
Alfalfa $4, shredded corn fodder $5, timothy hay $6, bran and shorts 
$10, chopped wheat $10, and chopped corn $10 per ton. On this basis 
there was a loss in both cases. . 

“If the steers of the first test could have been disposed of at the close of the 
experiment, the loss would have been very much less. The gains from the after 
feeding were equal in value to only a little more than half the cost of the food that 
produced them. The increased grain ration added largely to the expense of feeding 
during this latter period. Judging from the results of the 2 tests here reported, the 
margin between the purchase and selling prices has been too small for the past 2 
years to warrant feeding with foods, especially grains, at as high prices as those 
used in estimates herein reported.” 

Experiments in cattle feeding, G. E. Bay (Ontario Ayr. Col. 
and IIxpt. Farm Bpt. 1898 , pp. 75-80).-— Two tests on fattening steers 
are reported. 

Different quantities of meal for fattening steers (pp. 75-77).—Nine 
steers were divided into 3 lots of 3 each. Lot 1 was fed a medium grain 
ration, consisting of equal parts of ground peas, barley, and oats, the 
amount fed being increased rapidly until the ration reached, as nearly 
as possible, l lb. of meal per 100 lbs. of live weight. Lot 2 was fed 
the same ration, the amount fed being increased until f lb. of grain 
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per 100 lbs, of live weight was fed. At the beginning of the trial lot 3 
received lb. of the same grain ration per 100 lbs. of live weight. This 
amount was increased as seemed advisable until the amount fed was 
the same as that given lot 2. In addition to the grain, all the steers 
were fed a mixture of hay and straw during the iirst part of the trial 
(later on hay alone), together with 15 lbs. of roots per day. The 
quantity of roots was later increased to 25 lbs. 

The test proper began December 3 and covered 170 days. It was 
preceded by a preliminary period of SO days under the same conditions. 
Before the close of the test, 1 steer in lot 2 and 1 in lot 3 were dropped. . 
The total weight of the 3 steers in lot 1 at the beginning of the test 
was 3,235 lbs.; of the 2 steers in lot 2, 2,245 lbs.; and of the 2 steers in 
lot 3, 2,241 lbs. The average gain per steer was 301.60 lbs., 285 lbs., 
and 297 lbs., respectively. The average amount of meal consumed 
per day per pound of live weight was 0.81 lb., 0.65 lb , and 0.58 lb., 
respectively. 

The financial statement is based on meal at 813, hay 86, straw $3, 
and roots 82 per ton. The average cost of a pound of gain was for 
lot 1,7.7 cts.; for lot 2, 7.26 ets.; and for lot 3, 6.46 cts. 

This test is a duplicate of a previous one (E. S. It., 10, p. 277), and the 
results of the two are compared: 

“In the ease of the light aiul medium rations, the results of the 2 experiments are 
somewhat contradictory, since in the first experiment the medium ration proved to 
be the more economical of the two, while in the second experiment this result has 
been reversed. But in both experiments the results have been, decidedly in favor of 
the 2 lighter rations as compared with the heavy ration. The results of the 2 experi¬ 
ments, therefore, point to the conclusion that for fattening steers a moderately light 
meal rat ion is more profitable than a heavy meal ration, provided, of course, that 
the coarser fodders are of good quality and palatable." 

Corn rs, peas for fattening steers (pp. 77, 78).—The relative value of 
corn and peas was tested with 2 lots of 3 steers each. Lot 1 was fed a 
grain ration consisting of equal parts of ground com, barley, and oats, 
and lot 2 a ration of equal parts of peas, barley, and oats. The amounts 
of grain, hay, and roots fed were the same as in lot 2 in the preceding 
test. 

The financial statement is based on meal at $13, hay $6, straw $3, and 
roots $2 per ton. Lot 1 weighed 3,233 lbs. at the beginning of the trial, 
December 3, During the 179 days of the test, the average daily gain 
per steer was 1.75 lbs., and the cost per pound of gain, 6.56 cts. Lot 2 
weighed 2,245 lbs. at the beginning of the trial The average gain per 
steer was 1.59 lbs., and the cost of a pound of gain, 7.26 cts. 

“In this experiment, therefore,' corn, barley, and oats gave much 
better results than peas, barley, and oats.” The author believes that 
the gains are iniluenced greatly by the individuality of the steers and 
that the comparison is not altogether satisfactory. u Though the results 
are decidedly in favor of corn as compared with peas for fattening 
steers, the experiment will be repeated.” 
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Pasteurized vs. raw skim, milk for calves, H. H. Dean ( Ontario 
Agr. Col. and Expt. Farm Rpt. 1898 , p. 66). —A test with 4 calves com¬ 
paring pasteurized and raw skim milk is briefly reported. After a 
preliminary period of 1 week, the test proper began July 18, 1898, and 
covered 2 periods of 4 weeks each. The periods were separated by an 
interval of 1 week. In the first period calves Nos. 1 and 2 we're fed 
pasteurized skim milk and Nos. 3 and 4, raw skim milk. In the second 
period the conditions were reversed. u In addition to the milk and meal, 
all the calves were fed some hay and green feed; the amount varied 
according to appetite.” The weights of the calves at the beginning of 
the test were 536, 352, 298, and 228 lbs., respectively, and the corre¬ 
sponding gains during the whole period were 139, 163, 128, and 134 
lbs., respectively. 

u All the calves appeared to thrive equally well whether fed on the pasteurized or on 
the raw shim milk. ... It would seem that after calves receive a fair start they will 
do well on skim milk, meal, green feed, and hay. The gains were good and in this 
experiment 3 of the 4 calves made the greatest gain on the pasteurized skim milk 
along with meal and other food. To prevent skim milk souring at the creamery or 
on the farm, pasteurization is the most practicable method; and all creameries 
should adopt this jUan, in order to return the skim milk in good condition to the 
farm, and thus preserve valuable food for calves and pigs,” 

Experiments in sheep feeding, G. E. Day (Ontario Agr . Col. and 
Expt. Farm Rpt. 1898 , pp. 81, 82).— Two tests with sheep are briefly 
reported. In the first a comparison of alfalfa and red-clover hay for 
lambs was made. Thirteen lambs were divided into 3 lots; lots 1 and 
3 contained 4 lambs each and lot 2, 5. The test covered 74 days. Lot 
1 was fed red-clover hay, lot 2 first crop alfalfa hay, and lot 3 third 
crop alfalfa hay. In addition all the lots were fed equal amounts of 
corn and peas 1:1. The red clover and first crop alfalfa hay had been 
injured by rain 5 the third crop alfalfa hay was u in very good condition 
and was much finer in stock than the first crop.” 

The financial statement is based on oats at 25 cts. and peas at 48 cts. 
per bushel and hay at $6 per ton. The lambs in lot 1 made an average 
weekly gain of 2.1 lbs., consuming 5.14 lbs. of meal and 9.03 lbs. of hay 
per pound of gain. The cost of a pound of gain was 6.63 cts. The 
average weekly gain made by the lambs in lot 2 was 2.15 lbs. The 
meal and hay consumed per pound of gain was 4.93 and 8.43 lbs., respec¬ 
tively; the cost of a pound of gain was 6.32 cts. The lambs in lot 3 
made an average weekly gain of 2.31 lbs. and consumed 4.67 ]bs. of 
meal and 8.2 lbs. of grain per pound of gain, the cost of a pound of 
gain being 6.05 cts. 

The principal conclusions follow: “In all groups there was some hay 
wasted, the waste in the case of the first crop alfalfa being consider¬ 
ably greater than in the other two. ... So far as the experiment goes 
it would indicate that the feeding value of alfalfa hay approaches very 
closely to that of red clover when fed to sheep.” 

In the second test, which also covered 74 days, com and peas as a 
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fattening ration were compared on 2 lots of 4 lambs each. Lot 1 was 
fed peas and oats 1:1 and lot 2 com and oats 1:1, both lots being given 
clover hay in addition. 

The financial statement is based on peas at 48 cts. and corn at 38 cts. 
per bushel and hay at $6 per ton. The values for corn and peas include 
the cost of grinding. The results of the test are shown in the following 
table: 

Results of feeding corn and peas to lambs . 



Meal con¬ 
sumed. 

Hay fed. 

Average 
weekly 
! gain. 

Meal con¬ 
sumed per 
pound of 
gain, j 

Hay fed ! 
per 

1 pound of 
gain. 

Cost of 
food per 
pound of 
gain. 

Lot I (oeas and oats). 

Lot 2 (corn and oats). 

Pounds. 
456.75 
456.75 

Pounds. 

802 

802 

Pounds. 

2.10 

2.29 

| Pounds. 

\ 5.14 

4.72 

! 

Pounds - 
9.03 
8.27 

Cents. 

6.63 
5.79 


u This experiment gives a marked difference in favor of the corn, both 
in rate of gain and cost of gain, and at the same price per pound for 
corn and peas the corn would still have the advantage. Further tests 
are necessary and preparations are being made for repeating the 
experiment.” 

Roots as food for pigs, C. S. Plumb and H. E. Van Norman 
(.Indiana Sta. Bui 79 , pp. 53-02). —In 1898 as high as 24.25 tons of 
inangel-wurzels per acre were produced at the station at a cost of 85 
cts. per ton when harvested. Their feeding value was tested with 12 
pigs, 7 of which were pure bred Chester Whites and the remainder 
Chester White-Poland Chinas. The pigs were weaned only 2 days 
before the beginning of the test, when they were about 3 months old. 
They were divided into two uniform lots, each lot containing 3 males 
and 3 females. The test began February 1 and closed April 19, 
1899. The pigs were confined in small lots 15 by 30 ft. in size, with 
a comfortable shelter house in each lot. Lot 1 was fed a slop consist¬ 
ing of corn meal and. shorts, 1:2, and cut mangel-wurzels ad libitum, 
Lot 2 was fed corn meal and shorts only. The pigs were supplied with 
« water, ashes, and salt. Weighings were made at the end of each week. 
At the beginning of the test the average weight of the pigs in the 2 
lots was 44 and 46.1 lbs., respectively. The average daily gains in the 
2 lots were 4.61 and 5.74 lbs., respectively. Each lot consumed 3.71 
lbs. of meal and shorts per pound of gain. In addition to the grain 
ration, lot 1 ate 514 lbs. of inangel-wurzels during the test. Rating 
the corn meal at 80 cts., shorts at 70, and mangel-wurzels at 10 cts. per 
hundred pounds, the cost of food per pound of gain was 2.8 and 2.7 
cts., respectively. The authors compute the amount of digestible 
nutrients in the rations eaten. 

“The mangels were fed only as eaten up clean, and the pigs did not eat them with 
the relish that might have been anticipated. The cut roots were mixed with the 
grain slop, and the pigs would clean up the slop in preference to the roots as a gen- 
era! rule, eating the latter quite leisurely. . . . It required exactly the same 
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amount of corn meal and shorts to make a pound of gain with each lot. . . . The 
total cost of all food for each pound of gain for lot 1 was slightly in excess of the 
cost for lot 2, the roots making this extra expense, which amounted to 10 cts. for 
each 100 lbs. of gain in live weight.” 

The authors continued the experiment from April 19 to June 7 in 
order to determine whether a succulent ration had any beneficial after¬ 
effects, each lot being fed a ration of corn meal and shorts. The aver¬ 
age weight of the pigs in lot 1 at the beginning of this test was 
113.3 lbs., and of those in lot 2, 129,1 lbs.; the average daily gains 
were 8.39 and 8.55 lbs., respectively. The .pigs in lot 1 required 
4,44 lbs. of grain valued at 2.99 cts. to make a pound of gain; those 
in lot 2, 4,36 lbs. valued at 2.98 cts. 

(i If the mangels were of value in the feeding, the figures show it in only a small 
way. The mangel-fed pigs were no more healthy at anytime . . . than were those 
not so fed, while it ling been shown that the cost of producing iiesh with them was 
slightly more than with the others. The difference, however, was so slight, that 
a redistribution of the pigs, or a substitution of another in lot 1 might have 
reversed the results. ... 

“The writers feel that roots in some form are a desirable food for pigs in winter, as 
an addition to the grain ration, in promoting healthy activity of the digestive organs 
and acting as an appet izer. Sugar beets, artichokes, or carrots would no doubt serve 
this purpose better than mangels. They are mor^ expensive in view of greater cost 
of production, hut this difference is not important. They, however, contain enough 
more sugar to make them somewhat better relished by the pigs than are the man 
gels.” 

Experiments in swine feeding, G. E. Day ( Ontario Agr . Col and 
Exp. Farm EpL 1898 , pp. 82-91). —Several experiments with different 
feeding stuffs and with breeds of pigs are reported. 

Experiments with pure-bred swine (pp. 82-86).—This is in continuation 
of previous work (E. S. R., 10, p. 278.) Thirty-six pigs were divided into 
3 lots of 12 each, containing 2 pigs of the following breeds: Yorkshire, 
Chester White, Tam worth, Duroc Jersey, Poland China, and Berk¬ 
shire. The pigs were from 7 to 9 weeks old when purchased. Prom 
June 14 until the beginning of the experiment proper, July 4, they 
were fed under conditions similar to those in the experiment proper to 
accustom them to their changed surroundings and feed. The test eov- ? 
ered 112 days. Lots 1 and 2 were confined in pens, the pigs of each 
breed being kept separate. Each pen opened into a small yard. Lot 
3 was given the run of a half acre lot with shelter. For about a month 
the pasture furnished some grass and clover. Alb the pigs were fed 
the same grain ration. Until August 19 this consisted of wheat mid- , 
dliugs; from August 19 until September 12 of equal parts of barley and 
shorts; and from September 12 until the close of the experiment of 
equal parts of peas, barley, and shorts. In addition, whey was fed lot 
2. In discussing the gains made by the different breeds, lots 1 and 2 
were compared. The results are summarized in the following table, 
the breeds being arranged in the order of economy of gain. Ho 
account was taken of the whey, since the amount fed was the same for 
all breeds. 
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Remits of feeding pure-bred swine. 


Breed. 

Average 
weight at j 
beginning | 
of test, j 

Total gain 
per pig in j 
112 days. 

Average 
daily gain 
per pig. 

! Meal con- 
| sumed per 
pound of 
j gain. 

1, Yorkshire... 

Rounds. 
52. 00 

; Rounds. \ 
123.75 ! 

Rounds. 

1.10 

i 

Rounds . 

3. 50 

2, Berkshire... 

49. 50 : 

; 120.00 j 

1. 07 

3.70 

3, Duroc Jersey. 

59.25 

i 120.00 i 

1.07 

3.70 

Tam worth. 

\ Chester White.. 

47. 75 

i 119.25 

t 1.06 

3.78 

56. 00 

! 119.25 

1 1.06 

j 3.78 

5, Poland China. 

68. 75 

117.75 

| 1.05 

3.83 


“The uniformity of the gains of the different breeds is rather remarkable. The 
Yorkshires and IJerkshires consumed rather less meal than the other breeds, and this 
accounts for the considerable difference in the quantities of meal required for 100 lbs. 
of gain. The Poland Chinas were placed at a slight disadvantage, in that they were 
heavier than the other breeds.’ 7 

At the close of the test the pigs were sold and slaughtered, the car¬ 
casses being judged by au expert with a view to their value for bacon. 

“On the whole the breeds rank pretty much the same as in previous years. It is 
worthy of note that it did not cost more in this feeding test to produce a pound of 
gain in the case of a good type of bacon hog than in the case of less suitable types. 

“The experiment also indicates that while the bacon type is apparently more 
common in some breeds than others, yet very good bacon types occur in practically 
all the breeds tested. The selection of breeding stock, however, to conform to the 
bacon type, among some of the breeds tested, would mean a divergence from the 
standards of excellence provided for the. direction of breeders.” 

The feeding value of whey, the influence of exercise on growth, and 
the amount of meal required per pound of gain at different weights are 
discussed with the 3 lots. 

“In this experiment 100 lbs. of whey proved equal in feeding value to 14 lbs. of 
meal, showing that whey is valuable food for swine when fed judiciously , . , 
There is a steady increase in the amount of meal required to produce a pound of 
gain as the hogs increase in weight, and [this] is a strong argument in favor of mar¬ 
keting hogs by the time or a little before they reach 200 lbs. live weight.” 

Rape for fattening hogs (pp. 86-91).—Two tests were made of the 
value of rape for fattening pigs. Further, corn meal was compared 
with peas, barley, and shorts, 1:1:1, with the same lots with special 
reference to the effect of these feeding stuffs upon the firmness of 
bacon. The first test, which covered 42 days, was made with 3 lots 
of 4 pigs each. Lots 1 and 2 were fed corn meal, lot 1 receiving only 
two-thirds as much as lot 2. Lot 3 was fed a mixture of equal parts 
by weight of peas, barley, and shorts. In addition to the grain ration, 
lot 1 was fed all the,rape they would eat up clean. The results of the 
tests follow: 

Results of pig-feeding tests. 


7v;j ’ ,/ f . ^ • ‘ > - . /' .H 

Average 
weight of 
pigs at 
beginning 
of experi¬ 
ment. 

Total gain 
per pig. 

Average 
daily gain 
per pig. 

1 Food consumed per 
: pound of gain. 

Grain. Rape. 

Lot 1 (corn and rape). 

Lot 2 (corn alone)... 

Lot 3 (peas, barley, and shorts alone). 

Rounds. 

118 

107 

104 

Pounds. 

01 

64 

60 

Rounds. 

1.45 

1.52 

1.42 

Pounds. 
2.61 i 
3. 69 1 
3.93 

Pounds . 
8.48 
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The second test also covered 42 days, and was made with 2 lots of 4 
and 1 of 3 pigs. Lots 1 and 3 were fed a mixture of equal parts by 
weight of peas, barley, and shorts; lot 2 was fed corn meal. The 
amount of grain fed lot 1 was two-thirds of the amount fed lot 2, but in 
addition to the grain lot 1 was fed rape. The results of the test follow: 


Remits of puj-feeding tests. 


i 

Average | 
■weight of ! 

pigs at 
beginning 
of experi¬ 
ment. 

Total gain 
per pig. 

Average 
daily gain 
per pig. 

Pood coiisi; 
pound o: 

Grain. 

imeil per 
fgain. 

Rape. 

Lot 1 (peas, barley, and shorts with rape). - 

Lot 2 (corn alone)...■ 

Lot 3 (peas, barley; and shorts alone). 

Pounds. 
100 
94 I 
107 

Pounds. 

47 

46.5 
51 

Pounds. 

1.12 
1.10 
1.21 

Pounds. 

2. 79 
4. 09 
3.88 

Pounds. 
8.47 


In the author’s opinion, the 2 tests show no great variation due to the 
different feeding stuffs. 

“The most striking feature of the experiment is the marked saving in meal 
required for 100 lbs. of gain effected by the use of rape. It indicates that rape has 
a very considerable value as a food for hogs; but, owing to the somewhat contradic¬ 
tory results in connection with its effect on the firmness of bacon, it is hardly safe 
to recommend it for hog feeding until it has been further tested.” 

On the basis of all the tests reported, the influence of feeding and 
exercise on the firmness of bacon is discussed. The conclusions are 
summarized as follows : 

“ Corn apparently produces no evil effects upon the firmness of bacon when used 
for finishing hogs that have plenty of exercise until they reach about 100 lbs. live 
weight. Neither does corn appear to have any bad effects when used for finishing 
hogs that have had no exercise, but have been fed skim milk with a mixed grain 
ration until they reach 100 lbs. live weight. 

“ What has been said of corn may also apply to rape, when fed with a two-thirds 
meal ration, though the evidence is somewhat conflicting on this point. 

“Hogs confined in pens and fed on wheat middlings during the early stages of 
growth, and on peas, barley, and shorts during the finishing period, have a marked 
tendency to softness. Hogs given plenty of exercise, and fed as just described, pro¬ 
duce firmer bacon than those confined in pens. The evil effects arising from lack of 
exercise can be overcome by the judicious use of skim milk and whey. The amount 
of whey recommended is from 2 to 2$ lbs. of whey to 1 lb. of meal. Whey and skim 
milk appear to have a greater influence than exercise in producing firm bacon. Un¬ 
thrifty hogs are more likely to produce soft bacon than growthy, well-fed hogs. 

“The points mentioned above are not offered as definite conclusions, for the inves¬ 
tigation is only well begun. On the whole, however, there seems to be nothing in 
the results which might not reasonably be expected—a fact which adds to their 
value in no slight degree.” 

Report of manager of poultry department, L. G. Jarvis (Ontario 
Agr. Col and Fxpt. Farm Rpt. 1898, pp. 198-196). —The work of the poul¬ 
try department is briefly reported. 

Fggpreservation (pp. 193, 194).—In tests with a solution of lime and 
water glass (sodium silicate) for preserving eggs the best results were 
obtained with water glass. Satisfactory results were obtained when a 
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solution of 1 part of water glass to 15 parts of water was used,, and with. 

1 part of water glass to 20 parts of water. 

Feeding ducks for market (pp. 194, 195).—Seven Pekin and 9* Rouen, 
ducks were fed from the time they were hatched until 10 weeks old. 
The first 2 weeks they were given a ration consisting of equal parts 
of corn meal, wheat bran, and middlings mixed to a thick mush with 
hot water. They were fed 5 times, a day all they would eat up clean. 
During the remainder of the test the ration consisted of wheat bran 
and middlings, 2:5. This was also fed in the form of a mush. All the 
ducks were given grit and sharp sand. ]STo water, except for drinking 
puimposes, was supplied them. 

When 0 weeks old, the 7 Pekin ducks weighed 39 lbs., and the 9 Rouen 
ducks, 36 lbs. At the close of the test, or when 10 weeks old, the Pekin 
ducks weighed 594 lbs., and the Eouen ducks, 63 lbs. 

(i By selecting the right varieties of ducks, and feeding them on the right kinds of 
food, you can get them on the market when 6 weeks old. We also find that water 
is not needed, except for drinking purposes, hut is a hindrance to the growth and 
fattening of ducks. 

“ We selected two of the best varieties of ducks for market purposes; and while 
they have the same standard weight, when fully matured, the experiment plainly 
shows that the Pekins can be made to take on flesh faster than the Rouens. No 
ducks should he kept longer than 10 weeks, as they can be placed on the market 
at that age and sold at a good profit. 

“Ducks that are intended for breeding purposes should not b© fed on a fattening 
ration, so as to weaken them by too much forcing. They should be selected when 
about 6 or 7 weeks old, when their sex can readily be seen and the most perfect speci¬ 
men selected.” 

Tests on fertility and egg production (pp. 195,196).—Several tests were 
made on the production and fertility of eggs. Ten laying hens were 
separated from the male. The eggs laid each day were placed in an 
incubator and their fertility tested. Of the eggs laid during the first 4 
days after the male was removed 70 per cent were fertile ; of those laid 
on the fifth day, 61 percent; on the sixth, 00 percent; on the seventh, 
49 per cent; on the eighth, 12 per cent: on the ninth, 2 per cent; and 
on the tenth, all were infertile. 

A test was also made with 6 laying hens to determine the time which 
must elapse before eggs become fertile after a inale is introduced. 
On the third day, 30 per cent of the eggs were found to be fertile; on 
the fourth, 42 per cent; on the fifth, 50 per cent: on the sixth, 60 per 
cent; on the seventh, 70 per cent; on the eighth, 68 per cent; on the 
ninth, 70 per cent; on the tenth, 74 per cent. 

The influence of the male on the total number of eggs produced was 
also tested with 2 lots. Lot 1 consisted of 5 pullets, 5 hens, and 1 cock ; 
lot 2, of 5 fiens and 5 pullets of the same varieties as lot 1. The test 
began January 1 and lasted until September 1. Both pens were fed 
and cared for in the same way. Lot 1 laid 959 eggs and lot 2,972 eggs. 
u It can be seen that there was but very little difference in the number 
of eggs laid by the 2 pens.” 

Brief statements are also made concerning the different cross breeds 
of chickens raised at the station. 
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Dietetic preparations of recent origin, Ii. Bremer and L. Geret (Ztschr. Fnter - 
such. Nahr. n. Qemmmtl., 2 (1899), No. to, pp. 791-708). ~A summary is given of this 
paper wjiich was presented at the 71st meeting of the German Naturalists and 
Physicians at Munich, September, 1899, 

Concerning meat extract, H. Bremer (Ztschr. UnUrsuch. Nahr. n. Genussmtl., 2 
(1899), No. 10, pp. 793, 794). —A summary of a paper presented at the 71st meeting of 
the German Naturalists and Physicians at Munich, September, 1899. 

The nutritive value of beef prepared in the ordinary ways, G. Lebijin (Acrzfl. 
SachversUmd. Ztg.,4 (1S9S), pp. 437-440; ahs. in Ztschr. Untersuch. Nahr. u. Qenussmtl., 
3 (1899), No, 7, pp. 373, 576). —This article is evidently a resume of an investigation 
by K. Forster, previously noted (E. S. R., 10, p. 662). 

The comparative dietetic value of wheat and whole wheat bread (Lancet 
[.London ], 1899, No. 3971, p. 853) .—A brief general discussion. 

Cotton-seed oil as food ( Lancet [London ], 1899, No. 3961, pp. 394,295).- —A brief note 
on the subject. 

A contribution to the study of caseon, M. Wintgen ( Ztschr. Untersuch. Nahr . u. 
Qenussmtl., 2 (1899), No, 10, pp. 761-769). —The composition, properties, and digesti¬ 
bility of caseon, a proteid preparation made from skim milk, are reported upon. 
The digestion experiments were made with 2 men, caseon being eaten with rice, 
wheat bread, butter, and sugar. 

Condensed milk, T. Macfari.ane and A. McGill (Lab. Inland Rev. Dept. Ottawa, 
Canada, Bui. 54, pp. 28). —The authors report the analysis of 66 samples of condensed 
milk. The bulletin also contains a section on analytical methods. 

Report of the analyst, A. E. Leach (Massachusetts State Bd. Health Rpi, 1898,pp. 
695-719). —In addition to statutes regarding the purity of foods, drugs, etc., exam¬ 
ined, the composition of a number of samples of condensed milk is reported. 

Infants’ and invalids' foods, T, Macfarlane and A. McGill (Lab. Inland Rev. 
Dept. Ottawa, Canada, Bui. 59, pp. 24). —Analyses of a large number of samples of 
commercial foods for infants, children, and invalids are reported. The analytical 
methods followed are described. The different classes of these foods and their food 
value are discussed. 

Contribution to the study of ropy bread, A. Juckenack (Ztschr. Untersuch. Nahr. 
u. Genussmtl., 2 (1899), No. 10, pp. 786-788). —A summary of a paper presented at the 
71st meeting of the German Naturalists and Physicians at Munich, September, 
1899. 

The behavior of elastin in the metabolism of man, K. Mann (Arch. LTgg., 36 
(189$), No. 3, pp. 166-177). —Experiments on the value of elastin in which the bal¬ 
ance of income and outgo of nitrogen was determined ace reported. The author 
was himself the subject. 

How far is alcohol a protector of protein, T. R. Offer (Chem. Ztg.,23 (1899), 
No. 78, p. 833).— A brief note of the author’s paper presented before the Section of 
Physiology at the September meeting of the Society of German Naturalists and 
Physicians in Munich. Basing his deductions on metabolism experiments in which 
he was himself the subject, the author concludes that alcohol actually protects 
protein, though its value for this purpose is not great. 

The examination of food preparations, C. Posner (Berlin. Klin. Wchnschr., 85 
(1898), pp. 654-661). 

The identification of the chaff occurring in foods and feeding stuffs, J. For- 
mInek { Ztschr . Untersuch. Nahr . u. Qenussmtl., 2 (1899), No. 11, pp. 833-842, figs. 9). 

On the occurrence of phytosterin in the animal body after ingestion of cotton¬ 
seed meal, C. Virchow (Ztschr. Untersuch. Nahr. u. Qenussmtl., 2 (1899), No. 7, pp. 
559-575). —A number of experiments with dogs and pigs are reported. According to 
the author his investigations substantiate A. Berner’s conclusion that phytosterin 
can not be taken up into the bitty tissue of animals. 

Live stock, W. Kenne (Ontario A< t r. Col and Expt. Farm Rpi. 1898, pp. 188-192).— 
Statistics are given of the steers, milch cows, sheep, pigs, and horses kept at the 
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farm. The steers were fed a mixed ration consisting of chopped grain and hran with 
cut com fodder, chaff, pulped roots, silage, turnips, etc. The rations were varied 
somewhat each month and at no one time were all the materials led. 

Fifteen steers at the beginning of the trial weighed 13,333 lbs., and in 6 months 
made an average monthly gain of 291~ 1 I 5 - lbs. 

Horse breeding, M. Fischer (FiihUng’s Landw. Ztg ., 48 (1899), Xo. 21, pp. 798-809, 
figs, 5).—A general article. 

The economic feeding of working horses, T. U. Walton (Rpt. Australian Assoc. 
Adv. Sei. 1898, pp. 953-955 ).—Abstracted from another publication (E. S. R., 11, p. 74). 

Geese and geese breeding, E. Brown (Jour. Hog. Agr. .She. England , 3. ser., 10 
(1899), pt. 2, pp. 313-351 ).—The author discusses at length the uses, varieties, feed¬ 
ing, and killing and dressing of geese and the geese-breeding industry. Numerous 
references to the literature of the subject are made. 
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Testing cows at the farm, E. H. Farrington (Wisconsin Sta. Bui . 
75, pp. 30 , pis. 8) fig. 1 ).—A detailed account is given of Firm tests 
extending through 1 year of 6 dairy herds supplying milk to the 
university creamery. 

The milk of each cow was weighed and sampled by the patron at the 
morning and night’s milking one day in each week, and the samples 
were tested at the creamery. The mixed milk from each farm was also 
weighed and tested when received at the creamery, and a comparison 
made of the farm and creamery weights and tests, to determine the 
accuracy of the farm records. “The results show that tests of dairy 
cows can be made by the farmers themselves with sufficient accuracy 
to give a very satisfactory knowledge of the performance of each cow. ?? 

The complete details of the weekly tests of one cow are given to 
illustrate the method employed in calculating the total milk and fat 
production. Notes are given on the feeding of the cows at the different 
farms, which was according to the usual practice of the owner. The 
cost of feed for one herd of 12 cows, as estimated by the owner, was 
$355, and the receipts from the milk at the creamery, calves, and skim 
milk amounted to $698, making an excess of receipts above cost of feed 
of $28 per cow. Tables show the animal production and creamery 
value of the milk of each of 33 cows, representing 4 herds, tested 
through on© period of lactation. 

The extreme variation in the butter value of the cows on 4 of the 
farms is shown in the following table: 


Range in value of annual ‘products. 



Farm A. 

Farm B. 

.Farm C. 

Farm D. 

Bosh now....... 

$53. 35 
$23. 72 
$38.30 
: 12 

$58.20 
$44.83 j 
$50.00 

5 

$60 72 

■ 

Poorest flow _ ...... 

$37.98 

Average cow..... 

$E4& 83 

i2 

Number of cows in the herd.... 

12 

..4. 
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The differences in profit from the poorest and the best cows are pointed 
out. Illustrations from photographs are given of 14 different cows, 
which were in the above tests, together with their records. 

In discussing the most profitable month for fresh cows a table is given 
showing the average prices received per pound of fat for the total pro¬ 
duction of cows fresh in the different months, from which it appears 
that the highest price was received for cows fresh in September and the 
lowest for cows fresh in- December. 

Semimonthly tests of one day each are considered satisfactory in 
determining the total production of a cow. In this connection work 
published by the author in Bulletin 24 of the Illinois Station (E. S. B., 
4, p, 944) is summarized. 

Milking cows twice and three times per day, H. EL Dean 
(Ontario Agr . Col. and LJxpt Farm Rpt. 1898 , p. 65 ).—Two cows were 
milked 3 times per day for 2 weeks, and after an intervening period of 
1 week, were milked twice per day for 2 weeks. The rations were 
changed during the intervening period. A table shows the amounts of 
food consumed and the milk and butter produced. When milked twice 
per day, one cow gave 13 lbs. of milk less and 0.39 lb. of fat more, and 
the other cow 5 lbs. of milk and 1.35 lbs. of fat less in the 2 weeks than 
when milked 3 times per day. 

“In the case of these 2 cows, one of which produced an average of 52 lbs. of 
milk per day, and the other about 42 lbs. per day, it did not pay to milk them 3 times 
a day. With cows producing 60 lbs. of milk or over per day it will likely be profit¬ 
able to in ilk them 3 times a day.” 

On the formation of fat in the animal organism by intensive 
feeding of fat, V. Henriques and C. Hansen (44 Ber . K . Vet * Land - 
bohojslides Lab. Landokon. Forsog [ Copenhagen ], 1899, pp. 40 , col , charts 
3 ).—The author studied the question of the formation of fat in the body 
of pigs and in the milk glands of cows by heavy feeding of fat. 

j Experiments with pigs .—In the experiments with pigs, 2 three-months- 
old pigs were fed for a period of 108 days on rations consisting of 
ground barley and varying amounts of eocoauut oil or linseed oil. The 
oil was mixed with the ground barley (in case of cocoanut oil, after it 
had been melied), and the mixture made into a slop with water. The 
changes in the chemical composition of the body fat of the animals were 
studied by removing at different periods a portion (5 to 10 gm.) of the 
fatty tissue underlying the skin on the backs of the animals. A cocain 
solution was injected prior to the operation and the wound properly 
dressed afterwards. The fatty tissue was warmed to 100° O. in a 
current of carbon dioxid, pressed through a piece of muslin, and the 
liquid fat cleared by filtering through filter paper. The fat was"'exam¬ 
ined for iodin number, index of refraction, and for drying oils. 

The feed of the pigs during 5 periods of the experiment, in which the 
fat of the food was gradually increased, with results of the examinations 
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of the body fat of each pig at 4 different dates and at slaughtering time, 
are given in the following table; 


Feed given and results of fat examinations . 


Period. 

Feed per day. 

Date of 

Examination of body fat. 

Pig 1. 

Pig 2. 

Piffl. 

Pig 2. 

Oil. 

Barley. 

on. 

Barley. 


Iodin 

number 

Refrac¬ 

tion. 

Iodin 

number 

Refrac¬ 

tion. 

Oct. 1-15. 

Oct. 16-Nov. 15. 

Nov. 16-Dec. 9 . 

Deo. 10-Feb, 2. 

Feb. 3-Mar, 17 . 

Gm. 
a 125 
a 200 
a 250 
6300 
6400 

Gm. 

725 
1,225 
1,725 

i 2,000 

' 2 225 

i 

Gm. 
6.125 
6200 
6250 
a 300 
a 400 

Gm. 

1,000 

1.500 
2,000 
2, 225 

2.500 

Oct. 10 
Dec. 12 
Dec. 30 
j Feb. 1 
| Mar. 17 

70.3 
57.5 
71.8 
«;> 8 
100.3 

60.5 
56.9 

60.6 
64.2 
65.4 

70.9 

109.2 

88.3 

83.8 

69.7 

60.8 

66.7 

64.2 

62.2 

59.8 „ 


a Cocoannt oil. 6 Linseed oil. 


The data furnish proof of the presence of the linseed oil in the newly- 
formed fat of the body of the pigs. As the iodin number of pure olein 
is 86 . 2 , there must have been found large quantities of glycerids of 
the linoleic acid series in the fat at the time of the heavy linseed oil 
feeding, the iodin number of linoleic and linolenic aeids being 181.4 
and 274, respectively, while that of the linseed oil fed was 177.2, and 
that of cocoauut oil 8.1. The oxy-acid of linoleic acid, sativic acid, 
was also found present in large quantities in the fatty tissue of the pigs 
obtained at slaughtering time. 

.Experiments with cows .—The experiments were suggested largely by 
Soxhletfs recent trials with feeding fat in emulsion to milch cows 
(E, S. E., 8 , p. 1016). Two cows were fed a basal ration of hay and 
extracted linseed meal (containing 0.3 per cent of fat), to which linseed 
oil in varying quantities was added. Cow 1 received 12 kg. of hay, 
0,75 kg. of linseed meal, and 0.5 kg. of linseed oil in emulsion per day. 
Cow 2 received 8 kg. of hay, 1.25 kg. of ground barley, 0.75 kg. of lin¬ 
seed meal, and amounts of linseed oil ranging from 0.5 to 1 kg. per day. 
When the quantity of oil was increased to 1 kg- the cow lost her appe¬ 
tite and soon had tympanitis. The experiment lasted from June 6 to 
July 23 for cow 1 , and from October 25 to April 12 for cow 2 . The 
milk 3 ield of the cows, and the composition of the milk and butter, 
were determined during the progress of the experiment, the iodin 
number, refraction, volatile acids, and melting point of the butter being 
ascertained. 

The results obtained show that the percentage of fat in the cows’ 
milk as a rule increased during the first 4 to 6 days of oil feeding, in 
single cases nearly 1 per cent; after 10 to 15 days, however, the fat 
content again became normal, in spite of the fact that the oil emulsion 
feeding was continued. The yield of milk and of fat changed with the 
oil feeding in the same manner as the percentage of fat in the milk/ 

Tie examinations of the butter fat' showed that the volatile fatty 
acids decreased greatly during the linseed-oil feeding (lowest Eeichert 
14716—No. 7 ——6 
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number obtained for cow 1 being 10.5 and for cow 2, 12.5, for, 5 gin, of 
fat). This effect of the oil feeding was much more persistent than on 
either the yield or fat content of the milk, and on discontinuance of the 
oil feeding the return to a normal volatile acid content came but. slowly. 
The iodin number rose and fell rapidly with the feeding of oil and dis¬ 
continuance of it. The maximum number obtained was 70,4 (cow 2). 
As only small quantities of linoleic acid were found in the fat (see below), 
the increased iodin number must have been due to an increase in the 
olein content of the fat on oil feeding. The index of refraction changed 
in the same manner as the iodin number, the curves for the two sets of 
determinations following each other closely throughout the experi¬ 
ments. The increase due to the oil feeding was very marked and rapid, 
with the maximum appearing about the fifth day of the oil feeding. 
The melting point of the fat increased in the same manner as the iodin 
number, viz, from 35.4 (normal ration) to 39° 0. (0.5 kg. linseed oil). 

The amount of sativic acid in 50 gm. of butter fat (determined by 
Hazura’s method) in the different periods was (for cow 2 ) as follows: 
Trace, 0 . 012 , 0.013, and 0.037 gm. A mixture of batter fat containing 
15 per cent of linseed oil gave by the same method 0.842 gm. of sativic 
acid. 

A direct transfer of food fat to milk fat is therefore of small impor¬ 
tance. Soxhlet’s theory that the food fat is deposited in the body, and 
the body fat changed into milk fat is shown to be wrong by the results 
of the Hub! test, since the iodin number of beef fat is 40, while that of 
the butter fat on the oil feeding was about 58. By partially starving a 
milch cow the volatile acids in the fat were not appreciably changed, 
while a marked increase was found in the iodin number and a decrease 
in the melting point. It seems probable, therefore, in the opinion of 
the authors, that during inanition the fatty body tissue is deprived 
especially of the liquid compounds (olein), which pass over into the 
milk fat. 

The general conclusion is drawn that when a large quantity of fat is 
supplied to the animal organism in the food it will, after having been 
transferred to the blood, be secreted as milk fat, but the secretion can 
not be looked upon as a direct transmission of the fat from the blood to 
the milk glands. The fat added will be worked over in passing through 
the alveoli cells of the milk gland in such a maimer that a large 
amquntof olein and a small amount of a fat having a high melting 
point (stearin!) are formed. If there are large quantities of drying 
oils in the fat consumed, these will be changed to nondrying oils before 
being secreted in the milk. —F. w. woll. 

Effect of drought on the quality of milk, A. W. Stokes {Dairy, 
31 (1899), No. 130, pp. 292, 293 ).—In the inspection of milk furnished 
by faripers to wholesale dealers in London a number of samples were 
found having over 13 per cent total solids and less than 8.5 per cent 
solid^-not-fat. To determine the cause of these abnormal milks the 
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author visited one of the farmers and took samples of the milk from his 
herd of 35 cows. Three samples were from individual cows and 10 
were composite samples representing 2 to 5 cows each. Of the 13 sam¬ 
ples only 2 were above 8.5 per cent solids not fat. The mixed milk of 
the herd contained 12.6 per cent total solids and 7.85 per cent solids 
not fat. The production of this abnormal milk is considered as influ¬ 
enced by the prolonged heat of the summer, the extra work involved 
in securing sufficient food from the dried-np pastures, and the unlimited 
water supply accessible to the cows. 

Of 3,641 samples analyzed during July, August, and September, 
1898,196 were found to contain over 12 per cent total solids and less 
than 8.5 per cent solids not-fat. Similar results were obtained during 
the corresponding months in 1899. During prolonged dry seasons the 
author urges caution in condemning milk as watered which has 12 per 
cent total solids. 

The pathology of milk, GL L. Eastrs (British Med . Jour., 1899 , JS T o. 
2028, pp. 184.1 , 1342 ).—The author records the results of microscopical 
and bacteriological examinations of 186 samples of milk obtained from 
all parts of the [British] kingdom from medical officers of health, pub¬ 
lic institutions, and from private sources. 7 ’ While the primary object 
was to detect any tubercle bacilli present, the samples were also exam¬ 
ined for other micro-organisms, the character of cells present, and the 
presence or absence of pus. It is stated that normal milk always con¬ 
tains leucocytes. When they are marked the milk should first be 
examined for colostrum corpuscles, and wliere these are absent the 
leucocytes are frequently associated with so-called mucous threads. 

u In hardly any case are these mucous threads present unaccompanied by pus cells, 
and the presence of such threads may usually be taken as corroborative proof that the 
lcneocytosis is due to some inflammatory lesiou. . . . The presence of an excess of 
leucocytes and this mucin-like substance constitutes hiiuco’ pus, and is a sign of 
the existence of an inflammatory lesion of the ducts of the udder, for it is in such 
lesions that the mucous material is excreted, and not from abscess cavities in the 
substance of the gland.” 

When nn excess of leucocytes is found unaccompanied by this mucin- 
like material, which was tlie case in quite a number of samples, the 
nature of the leueoeytosis is indicated by the presence of streptococci. 
When pus is present chains of cocci are found in the stained deposit, 
often in very large numbers, and frequently closely associated with the 
individual pus cells. Streptococci were found in nearly every sample 
of milk containing pus, while they were rarely found in milk not so con¬ 
taminated. A streptococcus is known to be a cause of the infectious 
disease of the udder known as bovine mastitis, and the author cites a 
case of poisoning in human beings in which streptococci were the only 
pathogenic micro organisms found in the milk. He has 16 not the 
slightest doubt that unboiled milk containing streptococci is also 
responsible for some of the cases of infantile diarrhea and mortality. 77 
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The presence of blood is said to usually indicate the existence of an 
active inflammatory lesion, but not always, as it may be present in very 
early lactation due to physical causes. 

The results of the study are summarized as follows: 

“Of 186 milks examined, tubercle bacilli were present in 11, and doubtfully in 2 
others. One was doubtful because only one bacillus, morphologically correct, was 
found; the other because though of the right color, the beading was not apparent 
in any except one, and in that only imperfectly. In 47 there was pus, and uatico pus 
was present in another 77. Both of these objectionable features were absent in 51 
cases, and the question was undecided in the other 11. Blood was noted in 24 sam¬ 
ples, absent in 77, and probably absent in 85. Streptococci were found in 106 cases, 
absent in 58, and undetermined in 27. Colostrum corpuscles were detected in 16 
specimens. The percentages in the mixed milks work out as follows: 5.3 per cent 
contained tubercle bacilli; 30 percent contained pus, and 48.7 percent ni'nco pus, 
these varieties being therefore present in 78.7 per cent of all mixed milks examined. 
They were absent in only 15 per cent and doubtful in the other 6.3 per cent. Strep¬ 
tococci were found in 75.2 per cent of the samples, absent in 15 per cent, and doubtful 
in the remaining 9.8 per cent. 

“Milk which contains pus or muco pus and streptococci is unfit for human con¬ 
sumption, but, unfortunately, according to my figures, this would entail condemning 
80 per cent of the samples I have examined. . . . Should such milks also contain 
tubercle bacilli they should be unhesitatingly condemned as unfit for consumption 
in any form, for example, as butter, cheese, etc.” 

The virulence of the milk of cows which reacted with tuber¬ 
culin but showed no clinical evidence of tuberculosis, Ostertag- 
( Ztsehr'. Flench, u. Milchhyg ., 9 (1899), No. 9 } pp. 198,169). —The investi¬ 
gation was made on a herd of 50 cows which was to be treated by the 
Bang method. The milk was examined for tubercle bacilli by bacterio¬ 
logical methods, intraperitoneal inoculation of the cream sediment 
according to Obermitller, and feeding the same to guinea pigs. It was 
found in the first series of experiments that the milk of 49 of the cows 
contained no tubercle bacilli. In the second series one of the inocu¬ 
lated animals was found when killed to be tuberculous, but a repetition 
with the same milk failed to produce any signs of tuberculosis. From 
this tile author infers that the milk of cows which react may occasion¬ 
ally contain tubercle bacilli without necessarily being capable of com¬ 
municating tbe disease through feeding. From his own experiments 
ami those of others the author concludes that the milk of cows which 
react with tuberculin but show no clinical evidence of tuberculosis, 
can be regarded as uninjurious. 

Contribution on the question of the infectiousness of the milk 
of tuberculous cows and the value of tuberculin inoculation, 
Lydia Eabinowitsoh and W. Kempner (Ztsehr. Hyg , u . Infections - 
IcranJc.j 31 (1899), No. 1 , pp. 137-152 ).—The authors review and sum¬ 
marize the literature to show that tbe milk of tuberculous cows has 
been found by inoculation experiments to be infectious in from 6 to 55 
per cent of the cases, the greatest infectiousness being in cases of milk 
of cows which were either in advanced stages of generalized tubercu¬ 
losis or had tuberculosis of the udder. 
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They studied the virulence of the milk of 15 cows which reacted with 
tuberculin. In the case of 10 cows the sediment of the cream when 
injected into guinea pigs produced symptoms of tuberculosis. Only 
one of the cows exhibited any clinical evidence of udder tuberculosis, 
and two others showed no evidence of any form of the disease. 

The authors conclude that in the early stages of tuberculosis, in which 
no disease of the udder is apparent, as well as in the latent tuberculo¬ 
sis, which can only be detected by the tuberculin test, the milk may 
contain tubercle bacilli ami is to be regared as suspicions. These 
results, the authors urge, indicate the diagnostic value of tubercu¬ 
lin, and lead them to pronounce it u the most important factor in the 
production of tubercle-free milk.” 

In a review of the above paper, Ostertag (Ztschr. Fleisch u. MiMJiyg., 
9 ( 1899 ), No. Id, p. 192) claims that the sweeping conclusions as to the 
danger from tuberculosis are not warranted. He points out that sev¬ 
eral of the cows used were in advanced stages of the disease, and that 
under the circumstances the air of the stable would contain large num¬ 
bers of bacilli which might gain access to the milk from that source 
during milking. He objects also that no experiments were made in 
which the milk was fed to animals, that the turberculin test had been 
made 3 months previous to the examination of the milk, and that the 
clinical examination of the animals was not sufficiently thorough. 

Remarks on Ostertag’s paper on the virulence of milk of cows 
reacting with tuberculin, etc., and a reply to his criticisms, Lydia ; 
Rabinowitsch and W. Kempner (GentbJ . JBaltL u . Par., i. Abt., 26 
(1899), No. 10, pp. 289-292 ).—In this controversial article, the authors 
point out that the material fed by Ostertag, the skim milk, was not 
nearly as infectious as the cream, which usually contains a large propor¬ 
tion of the tubercle bacilli. They interpret some of Ostertag’s results 
differently from what he did, and claim that the results of the first series 
of experiments are disputed by those of his second series. They hold, 
therefore, that his results are not opposed to Theirs obtained mi two 
occasions, namely, that in cases of latent tuberculosis, in which the 
tuberculin reaction is the only indication of the disease, the milk may 
contain tubercle bacilli. * 

In conclusion they reply to some criticisms of their previous paper by 
Ostertag. 

On the Reichert figure of butter, J. H. Stebb.ns, Jr. (Jour. Amer . 
Chem. Soc21 (1899), No. 10, pp. 938-940 ).—The Reichert number is 
given for 317 samples of butter representing that exported to South 
American ports by 5 firms during the years 1897,1898, and 1809. Cl The 
average of these 317 tests is 14.7. The highest figure obtained was 
18.2, and the lowest figures found were 11.2,11.4, and 11.7.” The 3 
samples showing the lowest numbers were all of winter butter, “the 
one giving the figure 11.2 having been kept so long that it was on the 
verge of becoming tallowy, while the other two were decidedly rancid.” 
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The opinions of a number of chemists are cited as to the minimum 
Reichert number allowable, showing a considerable difference of opinion. 
The author favors placing the limit at 11-5, believing that it would not 
be prudent to go much below this, so as to cover such extreme cases 
as cited. 

Examination of skim milk and buttermilk in Swedish cream¬ 
eries, N. Eng-strom ( Meddel. K. Landtbr. Styr., 1898, Wo. 8,pp. 45-48 ),— 
The skim milk and buttermilk in the creameries participating in the 
Swedish butter exhibitions were sampled and analyzed in the spring 
and the fall of 1898, 5-day composite samples being taken in all cases. 
The number of samples examined, styles of machines, and average fat 
content of the samples are shown below: 


Examination of skim milk in Swedish creameries, 1S9S . 


Styles of machines. 

Pasteurized. 

Hot pasteurized. 

Ho. of 
samples. 

Av. fat 
content. 

Milk sep¬ 
arated 
per hour. 

Ho. of 
samples. 

Av. fat 
content. 

Milk sep¬ 
arated 
per hour. 



Per cent 

Pounds. 


Per cent. 

Pounds. 

Alpha All, 1894. 

171 

0.11 

1,600 

60 

0,19 

1,620 

Alpha A1,1894 . 

187 

.11 

1,060 

102 

.15 

1, 070 

Alpha All, old model.. 

36 

.11 

1,310 

10 

.20 

1,290 

Alpha Al.oltl model.-. 

37 

.11 

730 

49 

.15 

710 

Alpha Pony.-.. 

6 

.13 

470 

6 

.13 

490 

X)e Laval,old, large.......... 




6 

.22 

500 

De Laval, old, small. 

2 

.ii> 

300 

32 

.21 

290 

Helice separator. 

6 

.19 

1,520 

2 

.21 

1, 000 

Burmeister &. Wain separator.. 

4 

.23 

450 




Radiator..... 

10 

.23 





Extractor. ..................... 




2 

.14 

400 

Hand separator_..._..._..... 




1 

.22 

Ice method.................... 




54 

.56 










The results of the fat deterra illations in 452 samples of buttermilk 
from pasteurized and 78 samples from unpasteurized milk or cream are 
shown in the following statement, together with the losses of fat in the 
buttermilk from 100 kg. of sweet milk: 


Examination of buttermilk in Swedish creameries , 1S9S. 


. ■ ■ ■ ' - ' 

Fat content of but¬ 
termilk. 

Fat in buttermilk 
from 100 kg. whole 
milk. 

Pasteur¬ 

ized. 

Hot pas¬ 
teurized. 

Pasteur¬ 
ized. . 

Hot pas¬ 
teurized. 

Averagp. _ . ____ 

Per cent. Per cent 
0.53 0.51 

1.54 1.52 

.21 .22 

0.53 

Eg, 

0.059 
.26 
.02 
Of 

Kg. 

0.067 
.22 
.01 

160 

Maximum_......_______ 

Minimum___,...._.._... 

Average for all samples...... 




USTo unfavorable influence of the pasteurization on the churning was 
noticeable, the average losses in the buttermilk from 100 parts of whole 
milk being 0.059 part for pasteurization, against 0.067 part for non- 
pasteurization, The corresponding figures for 1897 were 0.047 and 
0.057, respectively.— F. w. woll. 
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Experiments in butter making, H. H, Dean (Ontario Agr. Cot 
and Fxpt. Farm Rpt 1898, pp. 34-40). —Experiments relating to aera¬ 
tion, pasteurization, ripening of cream, churning, moisture in butter 
and composite samples for milk testing are reported. 

In IT comparisons of aerated and unaerated milk for butter making, 
the average scoring was slightly in favor of the butter made from the 
unaerated milk. 

Butter made from pasteurized milk and pasteurized cream was com¬ 
pared with butter made from raw cream in 32 experiments carried on 
during the summer. There was very little difference in the quality of 
the butter made in the 3 ways. Pasteurization is considered of con¬ 
siderable value in winter when conditions are less favorable for the 
production of pure milk. 

Butter was made from cream (1) ripened with broad and narrow sur¬ 
faces exposed to the air, (2) ripened at 60° and 70 to 75° F., (3) stirred 
frequently while ripening and not stirred, and (4) ripened with 8 to 10 
and 16 to 25 per cent starters. In each of the 4 series of experiments, 
including from 10 to 13 trials, the average results from the 2 methods 
compared were practically the same. 

A comparison was made of churning butter into large lumps before 
drawing off the buttermilk, and of keeping in granular form until 
salted. When first made, the lump butter scored slightly higher than 
granular butter, but after keeping the order was reversed. 

Analyses of the butter made in the above experiments are given in 
a table with notes referring especially to the moisture content. The 
result of experiments favored the * use of f oz. of salt per pound of 
butter rather than J, 4, or 1 oz. 

Composite samples of daily milkings for periods of 1,2,3, and 4 weeks 
were tested for 4 months. The samples were preserved with a mixture 
of potassium bichromate and corrosive sublimate or with Geary tablets, 
and kept in duplicate in 2 rooms at temperatures of from 60 to 84° and 
55 to 70°, respectively. The monthly tests were practically identical 
with the average of the 4 weekly tests and of the 2 semimonthly tests 
for the corresponding months. The test of the 3 weeks 7 sample 
was also identical with the average of the 3 weekly tests for the same 
time. The tests were alike for the samples kept at the different 
temperatures. 

Report of Swedish butter exhibitions for the year 1898, FT. 
Engstrom ( Meddel . K. Landtbr. Styr1898, No. 8, pp. 48). — During 
1898, 335 creameries, of which 135 were cooperative, took part in the 
periodical exhibitions, sending in all 1,303 tubs of butter, an increase of 
18 creameries and of 89 tubs over the figures for 1897. The total 
expense of the exhibitions amounted to nearly $9,000, of which sum the 
Government contributed $2,680, and the various creameries participat¬ 
ing in the exhibitions nearly the whole balance (annual dues per cream¬ 
ery, 50 kroner, or $13.40). 
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The average water content of the butter exhibited was 13.5 per cent, 
the range being, from 10 to 22.4 per cent. The water content of 83.1 per 
cent of the butter lay between 12 and 14.9 per cent. Only 14 tubs 
leaked brine from the time of arrival until judged (a length of time cor¬ 
responding to that required to bring the butter on the English market) ; 
the average leakage was 172 gm., the maximum, 470. gin. 

Of the tubs scored 80.6 per cent were made from pasteurized cream 
and 15.7 per cent from raw cream, while 2.5 per cent was “Radiator” 
butter; 78.8 per cent of the creameries made pasteurized butter only, 
against 66.7 per cent in 1897. The creameries also making unpasteur- 
ized butter decreased from 16.4 to 9.3 per cent. Pure cultures were 
used exclusively in 30.8 per cent of the creameries, and at times in 11 
per cent; while buttermilk starter was used in 49.5 per cent. Dividing 
the butter into 3 classes according to its score (perfect 15 points), the 
following table shows the proportion, in the case of each method of 
manufacture, which fell in each class: 


Relative quality of butter made byr different methods of manufacture. 


Class. | 

Score. 

Pasteurized. 

Not pasteurized. 

Radi¬ 

ator 

butter. 

Pure 

cul¬ 

tures. 

Other 

start¬ 

ers. 

Sweet 

cream. 

i 

Total. 

Pure 
cul- 
j tares. 

Other 

start¬ 

ers. 

Total. 



Per ct. 

Per ct. 

Per ct. 

Per ct. ' 

Per ct. 

! Per ct. 

Per ct. 

Per ct. 

1 

12 points and over. 

40.9 

47.4 

28.6 

43. 9 

7.8 

7.1 

7.3 

15.2 

2 

10-11.9 points.. 

45.2 

43.8 

55.1 

44.9 

; 47.1 

40.9 

42.4 

72.7 

3 

9.9 points or lower. 

13.9 

8.8 

16.3 

11.2 

1 45.1 

52.0 

50.3 

12.1 


Average score (points)... 

11.27 

11.43 

11.01 

11.34 

j 9.44 i 

1 

9.61 

9.57 

: 10.89 


All butter exhibited was examined twice during the year for boric 
acid preservatives, and in no case were such preservatives found.— 
E. w. WOLE. 

Investigations of the formation of molds in storage butter, 
1896-1898, R. Gripenberu [Meddel. Mustiala Inst. Forsoksstat. Mejeri- 
afd ., Helsingfors , 1899, pp. 51 , col. pis . 11 ).—The report gives a full ac¬ 
count of investigations conducted during 1896-1898 at the dairy division 
of the Mustiala Institute Experiment Station, for the purpose of study¬ 
ing the causes of moldy butter. The author made a thorough study of 
the relation of different kinds of parchment paper and butter tubs to 
mold formation, and through laboratory experiments and storage trials 
under practical conditions ascertained the factors that would favor the 
formation of molds in butter, as well as such as would prevent their 
appearance. The investigations show that earlier views as to the main 
causes of moldy butter are incorrect. Moldy butter, according to the 
author, is generally considered to be caused by the use of poor butter 
tubs, thin parchment paper, prolonged soaking of the tubs in water 
prior to the packing of the butter, or by leaving the packed and covered 
tubs standing in the same place for a long time. While it must be 
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admitted, that these conditions in a measure favor mold formation .in 
butter, the work done shows conclusively that the appearance of molds 
is due primarily to infection. In view of the ease with which mold 
spores are carried about by air currents, and their general distribution, 
it may be assumed that this infection takes place as frequently in the 
creamery or dairy itself as later during* the storage in butter cellars or 
storage rooms; Spores of the common mold fungi may also appear on 
the parchment paper. 

It was shown that with a sufficient amount of moisture both, the 
wood and the paper can sustain growths of the molds studied more in' 
detail (principally Penicillium ermtaceum and THcliosporinm eollw). 
Only a very slow growth is made, however, especially when the supply 
of air is limited, but if this is ample, the temperature higher, and the 
butter serum penetrates the paper and the wood, the formation of mold 
will progress very rapidly. Common salt was found to inhibit the 
growth of molds in proportion to the amount of salt in solution, but 
even in brine containing 25 per cent of salt colonies of molds were able 
to grow, although very slowly. Molds were found even when the tubs 
were cleaned and steamed most carefully and the paper sterilized, 
showing that spores from the air must have fallen into the tub and 
adhered to its inner surface or to the paper. If the tubs have become 
infected with mold spores, mold formation is apparently greatly favored 
by a careless packing of the butter and by the use of leaky tubs. 

The preventive measures against moldy butter which the author 
recommends are as follows: 

(1) Removal of fungi or spores from the tubs by careful scrubbing and rinsing 
with water containing soda or common salt. 

(2) Steaming the tubs 5 or 10 minutes, to kill any remaining organisms. 

(3) Soaking tbe parchment paper in strong brine or steaming it. 

(4) Protection of the interior of the tub, as well as the paper and the butter, from 
spores falling from the air or from the clothes of the hatter maker. 

(5) The use of as tight and as well-made tubs as possible, and by packing the 
butter with the greatest care, so that no ^mpty spaces are formed between the butter 
and the side of the tub. 

(6) During the warm season (or even to October 15) the tubs should be lined with 
heavy parchment paper, preferably Nos. 2, 3, or 4, or else two layers used, e. g. No. 4 
on the outside and No. 7 next to the butter. 

(7) Rubbing the inside of the tub with salt immediately before the butter is 
packed. To prevent the introduction of mold spores, the salt is placed in a warm 
*oven for half an hour before being used, and then kept in a covered, jar or glass 
vessel. 

(8) Before shipping the packed butter, tubs are kept in as cold and dry place as 
possible, preferably afc a temperature of 4 to 5° C (39 to 41° F).—f. w. woll. 

Experiments in cheese making, H. H. Dean (Ontario Ayr . Col 
and Fxpt Farm Rpt. 1898 , pp. 40-64 .).—A number of experiments, 
mainly in’continuation of previous work (E. S. It., 10, p. 291), are 
reported. 

Aeration of milk for cheese making (pp. 40,41).—Thirteen experiments 
were made during July, September, and October, in each of which 
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cheese was made from aerated arid unaerated milk. The average scor¬ 
ing was in favor of the cheese made from the aerated milk. The 
results, however, are considered unsatisfactory, and the investigation 
is to he continued during 1899. 

.Relation of fat in milk to quantity and quality of cheese (pp. 41-52).— 
The principal results from 27 experiments made in 1898 are summarized 
in the following table: 

Yield and quality of cheese from richer and poorer milk. 


Group. 

Fat content of milk. 


Cheese 


Quality of the cheese. 

'Range. . 

Aver¬ 

age. 

Milk re¬ 
quired 
to make 
1 lb. of 
cheese. 

pro¬ 
duced 
from 1 
lb. of 
fat in 
milk. 

Fat 

content 

of 

whey. 

Flavor 

(max. 

35). 

Close¬ 

ness 

(max. 

20). 

Even 

color 

(max. 

15). 

Tex¬ 

ture. 

(max. 

20). 

Aver¬ 

age 

total 

score 

(max. 

90). 


Per ct. 

Per ct. 

! Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Per ct. 






1.. 

! Tie) n w 3__ 

2.92 

11.650 

2.94 

0.133 

31.00 

16.66 

13.66 

16.66 

77.98 

2..... 

3.00 to 3. 50.. 

3.14 

11.598 1 

2.74 

.140 

30.23 

17.97 

14.29 

36.85 

79.34 

3. 

3. 55 to 4. 00.. 

3.88 

10. 209 ! 

2.52 

. 189 

30. 74 

18.16 

14. 20 

17.56 

80.66 

4. 

4. 05 to4. 50.. 

4.21 

9.504 | 

2.49 

.213 

31.41 

18.25 

14.56 

17. 06 

81.28 

Average.... 


3.57 

10.675 

2. 62 

.168 















“It will be noticed in the foregoing table (1) that less milk was required to make 
a pound of cheese as the percentage of fat increased; (2) that the pounds of cheese 
per pound of fat in the milk decreased with an increased percentage of fat in the 
milk; (3) the percentage of fat in the whey increased with an increase of the fat in 
the milk. 55 

Cheese made from rich milk lost less in weight during one month in 
the curing room than cheese made from poor milk. In 3 trials the 
yield of cheese made from a mixture of rich and poor milk was slightly 
greater than the average yield of cheese made from the 2 milks sepa¬ 
rately. 

Tables give a general summary of 250 experiments along this line 
made during 5 years. Following are some of the conclusions: 

“(1) There is an increased yield of cheese per 1,000 lbs. of milk as the percentage 
of fat increases. An increase of 3 per cent 13.2 to 4.2) in the hit of the milk caused 
an average increase of nearly 16.5 lbs. of cheese per 1,000 lbs. milk, which at 8 cts. 
per pound gives an added value of $1.32 per 1,000 lbs. of milk testing 4.2 per cent fat as 
compared with the value of 1,000 lbs. of 3.2 per cent milk. 

“(2) As the percentage of fat in the milk increased there was a gradual decrease 
in the pounds of cheese made per pound of fat in the milk. Milk testing 3.2 per 
cent fat produced an average of 2.8 lbs. cheese per pound fat in the milk, while milk 
testing 4.2 per cent fat yielded an average of 2.5 lbs. cheese per pound of fat in the 
milk. 

“(3) The yield of cheese per pound of fat and casein, the latter estimated by 
adding 2 to the percentage of fat, ranged from 1.7 to 1.8 lbs. ... As the yield 
of cheese is slightly less per pound of fat and casein in the richer milk as compared 
with the poorer, this system gives a slight advantage to the richer milk when com¬ 
pared with the actual cheese capacity of the two. This is well. v 

“(4) The experiments prove that not only is the percentage of fat higher in the 
whey from rich milk, but the total loss of fat per 1,000 lbs, of milk and per 100 lbs. 
of cured cheese is greater from the rich milk. There was not much difference in the 
logs of casein in the whey from rich and poor milk. 
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‘ ‘(5) Cheese made from rich milk lost less in curing than did cheese made from 
poor or medium milk. 

“(6) Tile average of the 5 years 7 scoring does not show very much difference in 
the quality of the cheese made from the milk containing the different percentages of 
fat. In individual cases there was a marked difference in the quality, but when all 
was averaged this difference largely disappeared. The extreme difference in total 
points scored in the groups was 2.27 points iu favor of the richer milk. The per¬ 
centage of fat in normal milk is but a small factor in determining the quality of the 
cheese which is made from it, so long as the fat is about 3.5 per cent.” 

The application of the results to methods of paying patrons is dis¬ 
cussed, the author advocating the method in which the casein is taken 
account of by adding 2 to the percentage of fat. 

“Our 5 years 7 experiments prove that this system comes nearest to the actual value 
of the cheese produced, though it still places a slight premium on the butter fat. It 
encourages the production of good milk, and at the same time does not discourage 
the majority of patrons who have average milk, and who are apt to envy those 
patrons whose cows give a small amount of rich milk and draw a disproportion¬ 
ately large share of the proceeds of cheese sales when the money is divided on the 
basis of the fat alone. 77 

Effect of setting milk at different temperatures (pp. 52, 53).—In 26 
experiments made during September, October, and Xovember, the effect 
of setting milk at 86° F. was compared with setting at temperatures 
ranging from 76 to 96°. When set below 80°, the time from setting to 
dipping and from dipping to salting was increased less than in previous 
experiments (E. S. R., 9, p. 483). A smaller yield of cheese was 
obtained from setting at temperatures below 86°. Ho difference in 
quality of cheese from setting at different temperatures was shown by 
the score. 

Effect of different quantities of rennet (pp. 55,56).—Results of experi¬ 
ments in 1898 are given, and conclusions are drawn from 4 years’ work: 

“(1) Less than 3 oz. of standard rennet per 1,000 lbs. of milk causes a loss of fat 
in the whey much greater than is the case by using over 3 oz. of rennet. In the 
experiments for 1898, where 1 to 2 oz. of rennet was used, the percentage of fat in 
the whey was 0.45 and 0.30, whereas when a larger quantity was used the fat in the 
whey was seldom over 0.15 per cent. 

“(2) The length of time from setting to dipping and from dipping to salting was 
much the same whether a large or a small quantity of rennet was used. 

“(3) When less than 2 oz. of rennet per 1,000 lbs. of milk was used, the yield of 
cheese was considerably lessened; hut an extra large quantity did not always give 
an increased yield, though it did in some cases, especially in 1897. 

‘‘(4) The highest scoring cheeses were made by using about 3 oz. of standard-ren¬ 
net per 1,000 lbs. of milk. 

“(5) The time required for coagulation decreased as the quantity of rennet was 
increased. 

“(6) Cheese having a large quantity of rennet matured more quickly than that 
made by using a small quantity of rennet in the mil-k. 

“(7) We have endeavored to deduce a law for the effect of rennet on the time 
required for coagulation, hut many difficulties are met, stloh as the difference in the 
ripeness of milk, and a difference in the susceptibility of milk for rennet influence. 
However, roughly speaking, we may say that the average of 4 years 7 experiments 
indicate that an increase of from 1 to 2 oz. per 1,000 lbs. of milk decreases the time 
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for coagulation about 80 minutes; from 2 to 3 oz. the time is decreased 10 minutes; 
from 3 to 4 oz. the time is decreased 7 minutes; and above 4 oz. the time is decreased 
an average of about 3 minutes for each increase of 1 oz. of rennet per 1,000 lbs. 
milk.' 7 

Effect of dipping at different stages of add (pp. 55,56).— The following’ 
conclusions are drawn from experiments made during 4 years: 

“(1) Curds dipped with one-eighth to one-<quarter of an inch as shown on the hot, 
iron remained less time in the whey than those allowed to develop one-half to on© 
inch of acid, but they took a longer time to mature after dipping before they were 
ready to salt. The whole length of time from setting to salting was much the same, 
whether curds were dipped early or late. There is no gain in time by leaving curds 
in the whey too long. 

u (2) There was not a great deal of difference in the yield of cheese from early or 
late dipping. What difference there w r as was in favor of early dipping—one-eighth 
to one-quarter inch acid. 

“(3) The loss of fat in the whey first drawn was practically the same in both 
cases; but the percentage of fat in the whey drippings was, in nearly every case, 
higher from the curds allowed to develop over one-quarter of an inch of acid in the 
whey. This explains the harsh nature of acidy cheese. It is, to some, extent at 
least, due to the loss of butter fat from the curds after dipping. 

“(4) The quality of the cheese in nearly every ease was hotter from the early 
dipped curds. Curds allowed to remain in the whey until they show over half an 
inch of acid are harsh in texture, i cut 7 in color, and usually sour to the taste. 77 

Putting curds to press at different temperatures (pp. 56. 57).—Ten 
experiments were made, iu which curd was put to press at temperatures 
ranging from 66 to 94° F, The highest-scoring cheese was obtained 
from curd pressed at 82°, and the next highest from curd pressed at 
94°. The results of these and previous experiments show that u quite 
a wide range in temperature may be allowed for putting curds to press, 
as long as the press room is kept moderately warm to enable the cheese 
to form a proper rind.” 

Curing cheese at different temperatures (pp. 57-62).—The effect of tem¬ 
perature in curing cheese was studied in 18 experiments made front 
June to October, with the following results: 

“(1) The cheese lost considerably more during 1 month’s curing when kept at a 
comparatively high temperature. This was true for each month during the experi¬ 
ments and also for the season. The average percentage of shrinkage during the 
season for 1 month, in cheese weighing about 30 lbs., cured at 60°, was 3.40 per cent; 
cbeese cured at 66° lost 3.85 per cent in weight, and cheese cured at 69° lost 4.31 
per cent. 

(2) The quality of the cheese was very much better by curing at 60°. The aver¬ 
age score for the season of cheese made in the college dairy was nearly 3 points in 
favor of cheese cured at 60° as compared with similar cheese cured at 66°, and 5 
points higher compared with those cured at 69°. The difference was more marked 
still in September and October cheese. The flavor was very much better in: the 
cheese cured at 60°, and the texture was a marked improvement. Cheeses cured at 
a high temperature go off in flavor quickly and have a sandy or mealy texture. 
Cheese mad© in October and cured at 60° was pronounced as being worth from 1 to 
2cts. more per pound than similar cheese cured at 70 to 75°. Cheese cured at the 
lower temperature had very much better keeping quality.” 
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Notes are given on the growth of mold at the different temperatures 
and on the means employed for preventing it. 

Mottled cheese (pp. (12-04),—Starters prepared from mottled cheese, 
cultures from the bacteriological laboratory originally from the same 
source, and sour whey were used in 45 experiments made during April, 
May, August, and September. The conclusions drawn from the results 
follow: 

a (l) 'Mottled cheese may spread from one day’s make to another, hut it is most 
likely to do so from or through the starter. 

“ (2) The mottles usually appeared in from 2 to 4 weeks after the cheese was made. 

“ (3) Sometimes a starter produced mottles, and sometimes the same starter did not. 

u (4) Pasteurizing the whole milk used in the rat did not prevent mottling. 

li (5) In no case did mottles appear in the white cheese made from any of the starters. 

fC (6) The cultures sent from the bacteriological laboratory did not cause the mot¬ 
tling to any extent. In 1 or 2 cases there was a slight waviness or mottling. 

u (7) In some cases the mottles appeared quite strongly and then disappeared after 
a time. In some cases the mottling appeared in spots through the cheese. A cheese 
made August 22 was examined on November 29, and the tirst plug showed no mot¬ 
tles. Out of 5 plugs drawn from different parts of the cheese 2 of them showed 
mottling. 

“(8) Starters made from the wliey tank produced mottling of the cheese and a 
very bad flavor. It is probable that the difficulty is caused in some cases by taking 
whey home in the milk cans and then sending the milk to the factory in these cans 
not properly washed and scalded.” 

Excelsior cheese coating (p. 64).—A test was made of this material, 
which is claimed to prevent the loss of weight in curing, improve the 
quality of the cheese, and prevent the growth of mold. It was found 
to lessen the loss from shrinkage, hut did not improve the quality. It 
is considered doubtful if the results would warrant the expense and 
trouble in using. 

Some investigations in dairy physics, J. B. Reynolds ( Ontario 
Agr . Col. and Expt Farm Rpt. ISHS, pp> 5-7). —Determinations are 
given of the rate of expansion of water, shim milk, whole milk, and 
cream, and of the relative rates of cooling and heating of batter, cream, 
whole milk, and skim milk, made in an investigation bearing on the 
theory of separation of cream in deep setting. The methods employed 
are described and notes given on noueoneordant results relative to the 
specific heat of milk and cream obtained by different methods. In dis¬ 
cussing the rate of expansion of the different substances the author 
says: 

“It is evident that the greater the amount of butter fat or other solids in the milk 
the more uniform is the expansion. Cream has nearly the same rate of expansion at 
all temperatures. Pure water increases its rate of expansion quite rapidly with 
increase of temperature. A second and more important point in the results is in 
their relation to the separation of cream by the deep setting system. The rate of 
expansion or of contraction between the limits 68 to SO 05 F. is, for serum, 0.000175; for 
cream, 0.000582. The cream, therefore, contracts about 31- times as fast as the serum 
within the limits of temperature usual for the deep setting method, lienee, while 
the serum is always heavier than the cream, the latter very rapidly approaches the 
specific gravity of the former as they cool. They are therefore becoming more and 
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more nearly equal in weight; so that whatever is the cause of the more rapid sepa¬ 
ration by the cooling system, it can not ho due to an increase in the difference of 
specific gravity, since the opposite is the case. 57 

Handling dairy cows, G. H. Gurler {Creamery Jour., 10 {1899), Xo. 121, pp. 8, 
9). — Brief notes on the care of dairy cows. 

Some practical hints on dairying, Ct. S. Thompson {Jour. Ayr. and hid . South 
Australia, 3 (1899), Xo. 4, j>p. 354-366 ).—Notes are given on the selection of a dairy 
herd, milk supply, feeding of cows, milk and milking, cream ripening and churn¬ 
ing, cheese making, and the symptoms and treatment of a number of diseases of 
cows. 

Dairy stock, H. H. Dean (Ontario Ayr. Col. and Expt. Farm Rpt. 1898, pp. 66-70 ).— 
A record of the dairy herd showing the yield and cost of milk, butter, and cheese for 
each cow is given for 3 years. 

Some Jersey types, M. B. Wood {Dairy Reporter , 3 {1899), Xo. 32, pp. 502,503, figs. 
15). —Brief historical notes on a number of individuals. 

Oats and peas and oats and tares as soiling crops for milch cows, G. E. Day 
(Ontario Ayr. Col. and Expt. Farm Rpt. 1S9S , pp. 78-80). —Two cows were fed oats and 
peas for 11 days and 2 were fed oats and tares for the same time. The rations were 
then reversed and the feeding was continued, for 11 days. The yields of milk during 
» the last 6 days of each period are summarized. The results are considered as show¬ 
ing that there is very little difference if any between oats and peas and oats and 
tares for milk production. 

Sugar beets vs. mangels for milch cows, G. E. Day (Ontario Ayr . Col. and Expt. 
Farm Rpt. 1898, p. SO).— Two cows were fed sugar beets and 2 were fed mangels for 
2 weeks. The rations were then changed and fed for 2 weeks longer. The yields of 
milk are given. The results are slightly in favor of mangels, hut are not considered 
conclusive. 

Influence of feed on quantity and quality of milk, F. C. Curtiss. (Ontario Ayr. 
and Expt. Union Rpt. IS98,pp. 50-56). —A brief discussion of the subject with the fol¬ 
lowing conclusion: “ Feed is in various ways an extremely important factor that 
must he reckoned with in its effect on both the quantity and quality of dairy prod¬ 
ucts, though the immediate modification in quality that may he attributed to feed is 
comparatively slight. 77 

The acid test for milk, W. J. Spillman (Dairy and Creamery, 1 (1899), Xo.21,p. 6 ; 
Ainer, Cheesemaker, 14 (1899), Ao. VJo,p. 4). —A brief popular discussion on the practi¬ 
cal value of determining the acidity or milk and cream. 

Bacteriology and the dairy industry, D. Robb (Dairy, 11 (1S99), Nos. 130,pp. 299- 
301; 131, pp. 358-360).— This treats popularly of the discovery and morphology of 
bacteria, their origin and action in milk, and their use in butter and cheese making. 

Bacteria in butter and in other dairy products, 'Weissenpeld (Berlin. Klin. 
Wchnsehr., oh (1899), Ao. 48, pp. 1053-1055). —Tests were made with 32 samples of but¬ 
ter, in which the tubercle bacillus was found in 10 cases. Nutrose, eucasin, calcium 
phosphate-casein, and phismon were also investigated, and found to contain quanti¬ 
ties of cocci and diplococci. 

New bacilli causing butyric fermentation in market milk, A. Schattenfroh 
and E. Grassberger (Genibl Bakt.u, Par., 2. AM., 5 (1899), Xo. 7, pp. 209-211).—' The 
physiological-chemical behavior of three forms is described, which were found in 
market milk. They cause a vigorous fermentation in sterilized milk, with the pro¬ 
duction of butyric acid, but not butyric alcohol. The casein is precipitated but not 
peptonized. 

The milk of the dairies of Genoa in relation to tuberculosis, A. Massgne (Riv 
Ig. e San. PM., Roma, 9 (1898), No. 7, pp. 250-252).- The milk from the city cows 
was found less infected with tuberculosis than that from the surrounding countries. 

Part played by moisture in the curing room, S. J. Taylor (Amer. Cheesmaker, 
y OS99), No. 166, p. 6 ).—A popular discussion on the construction of curing rooms 1 ! 
with reference to the control of temperature and moisture. 
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Cheddar cheese, F. J. Lloyd (Amer. Cheesemaker , U {1899), Iso. 165, pp. 1,3).—k 
discussion of conditions essential to its manufacture in England. 

Cooperative experiments in curing cheese, H. H. Dean (Ontario Agr. ami Expt. 
Union Bpt. 1898pp. 45-48 ).—The results of a number of experiments relating to the 
effects of temperature in curing cheese are summarized in tabular form and direc¬ 
tions are given for the determination of moisture in cheese curing rooms. It was 
found that cheese cured at 60 to 65° F. lost about 1 per cent less by shrinking and was 
of superior quality as compared with similar cheese cured at 70 to 8CP. 

Miscellaneous dairy notes, II. H. Dean (Ontario Agr . Col. and Expt. Farm Bpt. 
1898,pp. 70-74).— Notes are given on milk tests at fairs and farms, thermometers and 
hygrometers for the dairy and curing room, testing new churns, construction of the 
curing room, dairy exhibit at the industrial fair at Toronto, and fly mixtures for 
cows. 

VETERINARY SCIENCE AND PRACTICE, 

Contribution to the study of the origin of antityphic sub- 
stances, L. Deutsch [Ann. Inst. Pasteur , 13 (1899), No. //, pp. 689- 
727). —In this article the author reports the results of studies under¬ 
taken to demonstrate the method and place of formation of substances 
which are antagonistic to the development of typhus, and the results 
of his study of the formation of agglutinating substances under similar 
circumstances. The results of the author's work may be briefly sum¬ 
marized as follows: A single intraperitoneal injection of the typhus 
culture induced the formation of the antagonistic substances in guinea 
pigs. Antityphic properties appeared in the serum about the fourth 
or fifth day, increased so that the maximum was reached about the 
eleventh or twelfth day, and then gradually diminished, but could, how¬ 
ever, be demonstrated as present for fully a month after the injection. 
The antityphic property is rather considerable in the~liver, kidneys, 
and suprarenal capsules. In from one-fourth to one-fifth of the cases 
the bon© marrow was more active than the serum, and this was true of 
the spleen in one-half of the cases. The lymphoid organs are in some 
manner connected with the formation of the antagonizing substances, 
this connection being* demonstrated by a large number of experimental 
facts. 

With regard to the formation of agglutinating substances, the follow¬ 
ing were the main results obtained: An intraperitoneal injection of a 
heated typhus culture induced the appearance of an agglutinating 
power in the serum of the guinea pig. The appearance and develop¬ 
ment of this power is subject to the same laws as the development of 
the antagonizing substances/ The liver, kidneys, and suprarenal cap¬ 
sules of immunized animals contain only traces of agglutinins. The 
lungs may be considered as the only organ of the guinea pig which 
usually possesses a greater agglutinating power than the serum. 

The relative virulence for the domestic animals of human and 
bovine tubercle, R. R. Dinwiddie (Arkansas Sta. BuL 57,pp< 21-95),— 
The purpose of the experiments which are recorded in this bulletin 
was to determine certain factors in the question of the transmission of 
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tuberculosis from mail, to animals and from animals to man. The first 
part of the bulletin consists of a review of some of the literature on 
the subject of tuberculosis with a brief bibliography. 

Experiments were made upon 20 calves, 16 pigs, 2 sheep, 16 chickens, 
and several guinea pigs and rabbits* Experiments were conducted in 
2 ways, by feeding the tubercle material and by intraperitoneal inocu¬ 
lations. The majority of the experiments were comparative in that a 
part of the experiment animals were fed or inoculated with tuberculous 
human sputum and another -part were fed or inoculated with tuber¬ 
culous material of bovine origin. 

In the feeding experiments the author made use of 4 cattle, 6 pigs, 
and 6 chickens. The tuberculous material was fed in small, frequently 
repeated doses, either mixed with milk or dry with bran. The 4 cattle 
consisted of 2 calves and 2 two-year olds. The minimum dose of human 
tuberculous sputum was 10 ce. and the maximum 60 cc. The feeding 
period extended from August to October, 1896. On December 29 all 4 
failed to respond to the tuberculin test. On March 8,1897, all 4 ani¬ 
mals were killed and proved to be entirely free from tuberculosis. Six 
pigs received 20 doses of sputum, and when killed, 10 months after the 
beginning of the experiment, 2 of them exhibited slight tubercular 
lesions. No tubercular infection was produced in chickens by the feed¬ 
ing experiments. 

In the inoculation experiments, 8 calves and 4 pigs received intra¬ 
peritoneal inoculations of either human or bovine tubercle materials. 
The human tubercle material was from pulmonary tuberculosis. The 
bovine material came from caseous, degenerated lungs or thoracic 
lymph glands. Besides the inoculation experiments with tuberculous 
material, such as has been described, other intraperitoneal inoculations 
were made with artificial cultures of tubercle bacilli, these experiments 
being conducted upon calves, chickens, pigs, and sheep. Artificial 
cultures were also fed to calves and jugs for experimental purposes. 

The results of the experiments may be brought together in the follow¬ 
ing statements: Feeding the tuberculous sputum of man to calves gave 
negative results. Intratracheal inoculations of sputum and bovine 
tubercle material as well as the intraperitoneal inoculations of the same 
two sorts of material gave results which indicate that the tuberculous 
material of bovine origin acts more virulently upon cattle than the 
tuberculous sputum of man. The feeding of tuberculous sputum to 6 
pigs resulted in a slight infection of 2 of them. The intraperitoneal 
inoculation of sputum and bovine tubercle in 4 pigs resulted in tuber¬ 
culous infection of both pigs rrhich were inoculated with the bovine 
material and of 1 which was inoculated with the human material. An 
intraperitoneal inoculation of pure cultures of human origin in the pig 
produced no lesions. Similar inoculation of bovine origin in 2 pigs gave 
in one a generalized and in the other a localized tubercular infection. 

In the sheep intraabdominal inoculations of pure cultures of bovine 
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origin gave a more virulent form of the disease than the inoculation of 
pure cultures of human origin. Intraabdominal inoculations of sputum 
and of bovine tubercle material gave negative results in chickens. 

■With regard to the relative susceptibility of different animals the 
results obtained may be summarized as follows: Bovine tubercle is 
more virulent than human tubercle for cattle, sheep, goats, and rabbits; 
while horses, pigs, cats, and dogs seem to be equally susceptible to both 
varieties. The author believes that the former result can not be inter¬ 
preted as lending weight to the theory that human and bovine tubercle 
are 2 distinct varieties. The fact that the disease develops differ¬ 
ently in cattle and. in man is interpreted by the author as meaning that 
the 2 organisms react differently to the same pathogenic agent. The 
author’s experiments lend weight to the theory that human tuberculosis 
is not a serious source of danger in the infection of-cattle, and that the 
majority of eases of infection in cattle come of bovine origin. The experi¬ 
ments recorded in this bulletin are not intended to throw any light upon 
the question of the danger of the infection of human beings by the use 
of tuberculous meat and milk. 

Bovine tuberculosis, 0. E. Thorne (Ohio Sta. Bui. IQS, pp. 287- 
372, figs. 9 ).—'This bulletin contains a general account of the nature of 
tuberculosis, of the properties of the tuberculin test, and of the method 
for applying this test. Tuberculosis having broken out in the station 
herd, the animals were all tested with tuberculin furnished ■ by the 
Bureau of Animal Industry of this Department. Details are given of 
the temperature records during the tuberculin tests and of the post¬ 
mortem examinations in those cases which were slaughtered. In dis¬ 
cussing the effects of the tuberculin test upon the animals, the author 
concludes that the tests conducted at the station “can not be inter¬ 
preted as supporting the theory that the tuberculin test will arouse 
dormant cases of tuberculosis and start the disease into a more active 
■form/’ 

The author discusses the problem of the disposal of the meat and 
other products of tuberculous animals, and believes 'that the experi¬ 
ments conducted at the station indicate that cattle may be useful for 
several years after infection with tuberculosis. The tuberculin test 
may be repeated as often as once a month without harm to the animal 
and even in some cases with an apparent curative effect. In herds 
which are not suspected of being tuberculous the test need not be 
repeated oftener than once in 0 months. 

Regarding the prevalence of the disease in swine, 7 Berkshire pigs 
from a sow which was believed to be free from tuberculosis were chosen 
for experiment. A portion of them were fed with pasteurized milk and 
another portion with unpasteurized milk. At the end of the experi¬ 
ment, however, it was found that all the pigs were thoroughly infected, 
with tuberculosis. Later it was discovered that the sow was also suf¬ 
fering from the disease, and that there was a large tubercular mass in 
, 14715—No. 7-7 
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tlie udder. It would appear that all the pigs had been infected from 

that source. 

After a review of the literature which bears upon the prevalence of 
tuberculosis in different countries, and in the States of this country, 
the author states his belief that it will be possible to eradicate the dis¬ 
ease completely from any herd, or even from the whole State. 

A large portion of the bulletin is occupied with a discussion of the 
answers to lists of questions which were distributed among the health 
officers and veterinarians of the State. These questions had regard to 
the prevalence, of tuberculosis in dairy cattle, the extent of the appli¬ 
cation of the tuberculin test and of meat and milk -inspection. The 
answers indicate that there have been discovered numerous cases of 
tuberculosis in cattle furnishing milk to cities, and that the tuberculin 
test is not applied as extensively in the State as it should be. The 
author discusses in some detail the relationship of bovine tuberculosis 
to the public health, and the question of the identity of the bacillus in 
the human and bovine form of the disease. In this discussion statistics 
from census reports and the scientific literature on the subject are 
drawn upon freely. In regard to the question of the possible hereditary 
origin of tuberculosis, the author believes that nearly all, if not quite 
all, eases of tuberculosis, arise after birth from external infection, or 
are at least congenital in contradistinction to hereditary. Tuberculosis 
has been experimentally produced in calves at the Ohio Station by 
feeding the milk from tuberculous cows. 

The author considers the question as to whether it is safer to use the 
milk of one cow or mixed milk for infants. His opinions are based 
upon the testimony of numerous physicians of the State, 339 reports 
having been made in reply to a series of questions from the station. 
A majority of the physicians with country practice were of the opinion 
that the milk from one cow is better than mixed milk, whereas the 
opposite opinion was held by a majority of physicians with city practice. 
This difference of opinion, the author believes, is due entirely to the 
difference of environment, it being practically impossible for any except 
wealthy persons to keep a cow in a city under normatconditions. From 
the replies of the physicians of the State, as well as from other statis¬ 
tics compiled by the author, it is stated that probably a large propor¬ 
tion of cases of death from intestinal trouble of infants is directly 
attributable, to the use of tuberculous milk. The physicians consulted 
agreed that cow’s milk is safer than mother’s milk if the mother is 
tuberculous. 

The author has compiled statistics which would Indicate that in Ohio 
the number of'deaths front tuberculosis is not decreasing. It has been 
shown by statistical methods in many countries that bovine tubercu¬ 
losis is increasing at the same time that human tuberculosis is decreas¬ 
ing, and it has been assumed from this inverse proportion that perhaps 
bovine and human tuberculosis are not identical diseases. The author 
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believes the balance of evidence is in favor of the belief that tlie bovine 
and human forms of tuberculosis are not distinct diseases, but that 
there is sufficient evidence for us to believe that tuberculosis is pro¬ 
duced in the lower animals by inoculation with material from human 
'subjects, and that man has frequently contracted the disease from 
tuberculosis material of bovine origin. 

Investigations on the nature and etiology of milk fever, H. Van 
de Velde (Monatsh. Prakt . Thierh., 11 (1899), No. A, pp. 97-113, fig. 1 ).— 
In studying this disease the author made a careful record of the clin¬ 
ical symptoms and peculiarities of different cases, and examined micro¬ 
scopically and by means of cultures, the various micro-organisms 
which he found in' connection with each case. In all cases where the 
disease resulted in death, a thorough post-mortem was made. Experi¬ 
mental inoculations were made upon, other animals and antistrepto¬ 
coccic sera were employed for the purpose of determining their effect 
in checking the activity of the pathogenic organism. 

The results of the author’s investigations may be summarized as fol¬ 
lows: Of the 14 cases of milk fever which were observed, the majority 
were of the paralytic form, and 7 of these cases were fatal. The 
Organisms which were most frequently found were streptococci, staphy¬ 
lococci, and coli bacilli. Milk fever maybe caused by simple infection, 
by one organism, or by mixed infection by several organisms. In simple 
infections, streptococcus was more frequently the cause of the dis¬ 
ease, and the same organism seemed to be the most important one in 
cases of mixed infection. The streptococci, which were determined as 
the cause of milk fever, were not to be distinguished in any way from 
those which were found in cases of puerperal septicaemia of man. 

Report of the professor of veterinary science, J. H. Reed ( Ontario Ayr. Col. 
and Expt. Farm Rpt. 1898, pp. 81, 38). —A brief report of the diseases treated during 
the year. 

Report of the verterinary division of the ministry of internal affairs for 1896 
(Otchet Veter inamago Otdyeleniya Minister sir a Vnutreunikh chjel. St. Petersburg, 1899 , 
pp. 544). —A statistical record of the various diseases of domesticated animals in 
Russia. 

Report on the veterinary service and meat inspection in Norway for 1897 
(Beretning om Veterinary Usenet og KjodkontroUen i Forge. Christiania: Director Ciril 
Veterinary Service , 1899, pp. 341). —A report, with extensive statistical tables, on 
anthrax, blackleg, bog cholera, swine plague, tuberculosis, and other diseases of 
domesticated animals in Norway. 

Twenty-fifth annual report of the Royal Institution for the Cultivation of Cow- 
pox Virus at the Royal Veterinary School of Utrecht, with an appendix of the 
results obtained in the vaccination of animals, on the origin of the Royal Cow- 
pox Institution, and its activity during the first twenty-five years (1873 to 
1897), A. W. H, Wirtz ( Utrecht , 1899, pp. XX -j- 93). —This report contains a histor¬ 
ical account of the institution and a detailed description of the method of cultivat¬ 
ing cow-pox virus, including a discussion of the effects upon the calves which were 
used for this purpose. 

The r61e of insects in spreading infectious diseases of man and animals, E. 
Abel (Eyg. Rundschau, 9 (1899), No. 31, pp. 1065-1070) This paper contains a num- 
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her of observations on insects as carriers of disease and is supplementary to Nut- 
tall's work on this same subject. 

On. the etiology of tetanus, R, Morselli ( Gior. E. Soc. Accad . V et, Hal48 (1899), 
jVo. 40, pp. 946-948 ).—Observatioos on cases of traumatic and other forms of tetanus. 

Tetanolysin, T. Madsen ( Ztschr . «. Infection s hr an k., 82 (1899), No. 2, pp. 214- 

288, Jigs. 4 ).—In cultures of the tetanus bacillus tetanolysin is formed, for which 
there is a specific antitoxin, known as antilysin. The effects of the lysin and its 
antipathetic substance can be readily determined by staining methods. Tetanolysin 
combines with the red blood corpuscles. 

Heredity, disposition, and immunity in connection with tuberculosis, F. Loff- 
leu (Arch. Wise. n. Prakt. Thierh ., 25 (1899). No. 6,pp. 427-442 ).—An account of the dis¬ 
eases which predispose to tuberculosis, and a study of the hereditary factor. 

The methods of transmission of tuberculosis, C. Frank el (Arch. Hiss. u. Prakt . 
Thierh25 (1899), No.6,pp. 896-417).—A thorough study of the various ways by which 
the disease is communicated from animal to animal or from man to man. 

The tubercle bacillus and its relationship to tuberculosis, FlDgge (Arch. Wiss. 
n. Prakt . Thierh25 (1899), No. 6, pp. 385-895 ).—The tubercle bacillus is an obligate par¬ 
asite and is found in the outer world only in consequence of its escape from the 
tubercular material of animals and man. 

The localization of the tubercle bacillus after direct inoculation into the 
left ventricle, P. L. Friedrich and H. Nosske ( Beitr . Path. Anat. u. Allg. Path., 
26 (1899), Ah. 3, pp. 470-510, pi. 1 ).—'The course of the disease under these circum¬ 
stances was shown to vary exceedingly in different cases and to he influenced largely 
by the presence of other organisms mixed with the tubercle bacillus. 

The growth of tubercle bacilli upon culture media containing potato, 
E. Tomasczevski (Ztschr. Hyg. u. InfectionskranJc., 32 (1899), No. 2, pp. 246-267.— The 
results published by Lubinski and Sander are not supported by the author's obser¬ 
vations. Occasionally a luxuriant growth of tubercle bacilli took place upon potato 
cultures, but this was the exception. No decided change was noticed even after 
three or four generations of such cultures. On the contrary, an unfavorable influ¬ 
ence was manifested. 

On the acid-proof bacteria of the tubercle-bacillus group, G. Mayer (Centhh 
Paid. u. Par., 1. AM., 26 (1899), No. 11-12, pp. 321-336, Jigs. 5 ).—A study of several 
of these bacteria with special regard to the differences shown in tbeir growth and 
in their pathogenic reaction. 

Mixed infection in tuberculosis, R. Pfeiffer (Arch. TViss. u. Prakt. Thierh., 25 
(1899), No. 6, pp. 418-426 ).—An account of the other pathogenic organisms which 
are found in connection with tubercular infection. 

Experiments on the danger from meat of tuberculous animals, D. Van der 
Sluts (Ztschr. Fleiseh m MilcTihyg10 (1899), No. 1, pp. 8-12 ).—Out of 10 young pigs 
fed with tuberculous meat, 3 became infected with tuberculosis. 

The administrative control of tuberculosis, R. T. Thorne {London: Bailliere, 
Tindall # Cox, 1899, pp. 78, figs. 2 ).—In this book a series of lectures by the author 
■„ is brought together which deal with the methods for regulating and controlling the 
spread of human and bovine tuberculosis. 

Tuberculosis in cattle, D. McEachrox (Queensland Agr. Jour., 5 (1899), No, S, 
pp. 805-310 ).-—A brief general discussion of problems connected with the reduction 
: of this disease. 

Bovine tuberculosis in Argentine Republic, Sivori (Rec. Med . Fed, Paris , S. ser., 
$ (MBS), No. 19, pp. 608-607).—A discussion of the prevalence of tuberculosis as 
found in milch cows and in beef animals. 

. Bovine tuberculosis ( La, tuberculosis tn el ganada hovino. Argentine Republic, Dept . 
Agr., 1899, pp. 13 ).—A discussion of means of contagion and diagnosis of tuber¬ 
culosis and a report of results obtained by the application of the tuberculin test. . 

Report of an inquiry into the prevalence of tuberculosis In dairy cows as 
revealed by the tuberculin test, W. Axe (Jour. British Dairy Farmers’ Assoc., 14 
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(2899), No. S, pp. 245-259 ).—Gives the proportion of reacting animals of different 
breeds. Special attention was given in these experiments to an examination of the 
udders. 

Tuberculosis in cattle, S. S. Cameron ( Queensland Agr. Jour., 5 (1899), No. 1, pp. 
71-82). —This paper is a report of tuberculin tests mad© in Victoria. Two hundred 
and seventy-six cattle were tested and 9 per cent reacted. All the animals which 
reacted were shown by post-mortem examinations to be tuberculous. 

Tuberculosis in cattle and its control, 0. E. Stenstrom (Milch Ztg28 (1399), 
Nos. 29, pp. 449, 450; 81, pp. 483, 484; 32, pp. 499-501). —A study of the relative sus¬ 
ceptibility of different ages, sex, and races of cattle to tuberculosis. 

The measures to be taken against tuberculosis of the domesticated animals, 
B. Bang (Jour. Comp . Path, and TJier., 12 (1899), No. 3, pp. 189-205). —Reports exten¬ 
sive tuberculin tests which indicate that tuberculosis is not usually a congenital 
disease. For control of tuberculosis, it is necessary to prevent the infection of 
calves to kill badly diseased animals, to give special attention to tuberculosis 
of the udder, and to heat the milk which is returned from public creameries after 
separation. 

Inoculation as a preventive of tick fever, F. Gostling (Queensland Agr. Jour., 

5 (1899), No. 1, pp. 86-89). —Inoculation furnishes effective prophylaxis. In cattle 
2 years of age the loss from inoculation amounts to 1 x^er cent, while in older 
cattle it may reach 5 per cent. The inoculation of pregnant animals did not produce 
a greater mortality than was shown in other cattle. 

Observations on ticks and tick fever at the Indooroopilly Experiment 
Station and at St. Helena, C. J. Pound ( Queensland Agr. Jour., 5 (1899), No. 1, pp, 
81-86, pis. 2). —Experiments conducted upon inoculated and uninoculated cattle 
showed that the ticks are not destroyed and the spread of the fever is not checked 
during the winter months. Experiments demonstrated that inoculation when prop¬ 
erly performed is' not attended with serious loss and is an effective method of 
securing immunity to the fever. 

Anthrax in West Gothland, A. G. Florin (Svensk Vet. Tidskr., 4 (1899), No. 7, 
pp. 308-311). —This is a report on tlie study of the origin of the infection which 
caused a considerable loss. 

Effect of injection of bile from animals which died of anthrax, B. Moii- 
puego (Mr. Ig. e San. Pul)hNoma, 9 (1898), No. 2, pp. 9-14).— The injection of bile 
did not cause infection nor did it produce immunity. 

Memorandum upon protective inoculation against anthrax, F. Tidswell 
(Agr. Gas. New South If ales, 10 (1899), No. 9, pp. 883-891) .—Inoculation of sheep 
against anthrax in New South Wales caused a considerable number of deaths, but 
was generally successful. 

The danger from anthrax in working with animal hair and the preventive 
measures to be adopted, RubleR (Arb. K. Gesundheitmmte , 15 (1899), No. 3, pp. 
456-475). —Treatment of the hair with boiling water or steam gave good results. 
Potassium permanganate in a 2 per cent solution is effective in destroying the 
anthrax bacillus if the treatment is continued for one-half hour. Live steam proved 
to he the most reliable disinfectant. 

Cattle plague in South Africa, P. M. Edgar ( Veterinarian , 72 (1899), No. 862, 
pp. 707-718). —An etiological and pathological study of the disease. 

Vaccination against blackleg, S. Arloing (Jour. Med. Vet. et Zootech, 5. ser3 
(1899), pp. 573-586).—A discussion of the precautions to be observed in order to pre¬ 
vent accidents and secure effective protection against the disease. 

Observations on contagious foot-and-mouth disease and its control, A. G 
Florin ( Svenslc Vet, Tidskr., 4 (1899), No. 6, pp. 231-242; 7,pp. 269-399 ). — This article 
contains a description of the course of the disease in sheep, goats, cattle, hogs, and 
man. Experiments were conducted in making lymph inoculations for producing 
immunity. ■ 
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Inoculations with Seraphthin, H. Reichenbacii (Sch weiz* Arch. Thierh ., 41 (1S90), 
Xo. 5, pp. 218-216).—From experiments on 50 cattle this substance was found to be 
worthless as a preventive of foot-and-mouth disease. 

A report on the disease affecting cattle In the Moraya district, J. 1). Stewart 
(Ayr. Gaz. New South Wales, 10 (1899), Xo. 11, pp. 1305-1209, pi. 1).— Upon investiga¬ 
tion of this disease, it was found that the cattle had been poisoned by eating Macro - 
:amia spiralis. 

The dying of young calves, H. M. Schmidt (Landw. Wchnbl. Schleswig-Holstein, 
49 (1899), Xo. 41, pp. 749-753 ).—Recommends the thorough disinfection of the cows 
with a solution of corrosive sublimate. 

Milk fever and the new treatment, L. Pearson (Hoard's Dairyman, 30 (1899), 
Xo. 37, pp. 738, 739) . —Experiments with the iodid of potash method. 

Carbolic acid and glycerin in the treatment of milk fever, C. Fabbrettx. 
( Gior.R. Soc. Aecatl Vet, Hal., 48 (1899), Xo. 42,pp. 985-989). 

Veterinary notes, R. G. Saunders (Colonial Col. Mag., 5 (1899), Xo. 5, pp. 301- 
306). : —An account of the treatment of milk fever by iodid of potash and of the 
effect of spaying on the milk production of cows. 

Abortion of cattle ( Vet. Jour*. 49 (1899), Xo. 392,pp. 231-236). —A general account 
of the different forms of this disease. 

The value of separation and disinfection in combating abortion, J. Spexk 
(Jour. British Dairy Farmers' Assoc., 14 (1899), Xo. 3, pp. 328-230) —The incubation 
period for this affection was found to be not less than from 40 to 42 days. 

Protective inoculation against pleuro-pneumonia in Magdeburg, Lexstikow 
(Arch. Wiss. it. Prakt. Thierh25 (1899) Xo. 6, pp. 443-459). —Recommends the kill¬ 
ing or protective inoculation of all cattle of infested herds. 

A study of Biikarzia crassa in Sicily, P. Barbagai.lo (Gior. 11. Soc. Accad. Vet . 
ItaL, 48 (1899), Xo. 37, pp. 865-873).— A study of the parasitic life of this worm in 
cattle and sheep. 

Caseous broncho pneumonia of sheep caused by the bacillus of Nocard- 
Preisz, F. Sivoiu (Bee. Med. Vet., Paris, 8, ser., 6 ( 1S99 ), Xo. 20,pp. 657-671).— In this 
paper the author makes a report on a disease among sheep in the Argentine Republic. 
The disease has been mistaken for tuberculosis and has also been called pseudo- 
tuberculosis. A large number of autopsies were made, on which the description of 
the pathological anatomy of the disease is based. The pathogenic organism was 
cultivated on several nutrient media, and experimental inoculations were performed 
on guinea pigs, rabbits, pigeons, white mice, goats, dogs, and sheep. When the 
culture is not especially virulent, the subcutaneous inoculation of the organism in 
sheep produces a large abcess. Intraperitoneal inoculation in the sheep causes 
death within a short time. 

Epilepsy and Eclampsia, A. Tapken (Dent. Tieriirztl. Jfchnschr,, 7 (1899), Xo. 40, 
pp. 853-356). —A study of this disease in horses, cattle, and hogs. 

Observations on hog cholera and swine plague, G, Gerosa and G. Billitz 
(Milch Ztg., 38 (1899), Xo. 30, pp. 465-468). —Blood serum of experimental animals 
had neither preventive' nor curative action. 

Protective inoculations against hog cholera according to Lorenz and with 
Sttssexin, B. Jost ( Berlin , TieriirtzU. Wchnschr., 1899, Xo. 41, pp. 493-495). —In a con¬ 
siderable' number of experiments Susserin proved a valuable curative reagent for hog 
cholera. 

The cure of hog cholera with intravenous injections of corrosive sublimate 

V. Colccci {Gior. B. Soc, Acad. Vet. Hal , 48 (1899), Xo. 42, pp. 889,890). 

Comparative investigation of the bacteria of hog cholera and swine plague, 
BdDER (Ark X. Gesundheitsamte, 15 (1899), Xo. 3, pp. 373-386). —The author claims that 
the organisin' of-these two -diseases can be distinguished by' their unequal power of 
motion, the formation of cilia, their' growth on agar and bouillon media, the forma¬ 
tion of indol, and their zymogenic power. It is not thought probable that there are 
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four related hug diseases, as some authors have maintained , dot tlie two mentioned 
above are said to be easily differentiated. 

Measures to be taken against the epizootic diseases of tlie pig, E. Leolainche 
(Jour. Comp. Path, and Ther ., Id ( 1899), Xo. 3. pp. 306-216). —From a study of the great 
epizootics of swine fever it is concluded that not one arose by an extension of an 
old center of infection, blit that all came by importation of fresh infection. The 
prevention of the disease .lies, therefore, in the authors opinion, within the powers 
of the sanitary police officers. 

Parasites in the stomach of the hog, S. Von Katz (Zischr. Tiermed., 3 (13OB), Xo. 
4-3, pp. 3.22-329). —Discusses Simon ds-ia paradox a, Spiroptera strongyUna , and Gnatha- 
stoma Mspidum. 

Cerebro-spinalmeningitis of the horse, Cadeac ( Jour. Med . Yet. et Zoolech,, 5.ser,, 3 
(1899),pp. 323-526). —A study of the symptoms of this disease. 

Absorption of virus by the conjunctiva, V. Galtier (Jour. Med. Yet. et Zootech 
5. ser., 3 (1899), pp, 513-519). —A report on a series of experiments in which it was 
shown that glanders could he transmitted by contact of the virulent matter with 
the conjunctiva without any pathological conditions arising in the conjunctiva. 

The diseases of poultry, D. E. Salmon ( Washington, 3). C.: G . E. Howard , 1899, 
pp. 248, figs. 71 ).—A general treatise on the subject, arranged under the, following 
chapters: Introduction; diseases of the organs of respiration; diseases of the organs 
of digestion; diseases of the peritoneum, liver, and spleen; diseases of the organs 
of urination and reproduction; diseases of the brain; diseases of the heart and 
bloodvessels: parasites and diseases of the skin; diseases of the feet and legs; 
infectious diseases having & tendency to affect more than one set of organs; and 
injurious habits and vices. 

Diseases of poultry, A. T. Peters (Xebraska State Ed. Jgr. Rpt. 1898, pp. ,233- 
'237). —A report of experiments in the destruction of fleas on poultry, in the use of 
the antitoxin treatment for roup, and in vaccination against fowl cholera. 

Serum inoculation against fowl cholera, H. Peasse (Berlin. Tierarzth Wchischr 
1899, Xo. 45, pp. 542, 543). —Experiments conducted upon $ geese, 40 ducks, and 39 
chickens showed that perfect immunity could be obtained by the use of serum. 

Diphtheria of fowls, A. Klavieter ( Schleswig-Holstein. 131. G edit gelzucht,21 (1899). 
Xo, 10, pp. 100-103).— A study of the methods of infection and of means for preventing 
this disease. 

Intracerebral inoculation of rabies virus, E. Leclainciie and C. Morel ( Rev . 
Yet. Toulouse, 24 (1899), Xo. 10, pp. 593-598). —By performing this operation in series, 
the virulence of the virus was increased, the incubation period being reduced from 
16 to 9 days. 

The germicide power and poisonousness of the three isomeric cresols and 
phenol, H. IIammeiu. (Hyg. Rundschau. 9 (1899), Xo. 20, pp, 1017-1028). —Paracresol 
is shown to he equally as'good as orthoeresol for disinfecting, but more poisonous. 
Phenol is less poisonous than either, hut is also less powerful as a disinfectant. 


STATISTICS—MISCELLANEOUS. 

Eleventh Annual Report of Alabama Station, IS98 (Alabama Si a. Rpt. 1898, 
pp. 38 ).—This includes the organization list of the station; financial statement for 
the fiscal year ended June 30,1898; summary of the bulletins issued during the year; 
list of the subjects treated in the 100 bulletins issued since the organization of the 
station in 1888; list of exchanges; and departmental reports reviewing the work of 
the station along the different lines. The report of the associate chemist contains 
notes on methods employed at. the station in investigations to determine the availa¬ 
ble plant food in soils, water requirements of the cotton plant, sources of nitrogen 
in leguminous plants, and the available phosphoric acid in phosphate. 
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Eleventh Annual Report of West Virginia Station, 1898 (West Virginia Sta. 

1S9S, pp. 48, pi. 1 ).—In addition to the organization list of the station and a 
financial statement for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1898, this contains a general 
review of the work of the station by the director, and more detailed reports by the 
chemist, entomologist, and horticulturist,, enumerating the different lines of work 
and giving notes on the progress made during the year. 

Crop circular for October, 1899, J, Hyde ( J7. S. Dept. Agr., Division of Statistics 
Crop Circ Oct., pp. 4). —This contains notes on the condition of the principal crops 
in the United States and foreign countries, estimates of the world’s wheat crop of 
1899, and a table giving the average yield per acre, average quality, and average 
condition of crops by States and Territories, October 1, 1899. 

Bulletin on the state of the crops in the Province of Quebec in July, 1899 
(Pror. Quebec, Dept. Agr., 4899,pp. 13).— Summarized statistical data, showing the con¬ 
dition of the more usual farm crops with comments, and notes from correspondents. 

Crops and live stock in Ontario ( Ontario Bureau Ind. Bid. 64, pp. 12). —This bul¬ 
letin gives the precipitation and temperature from November, 1898, to April, 1899, 
and a summary of reports on the condition of crops and live stock in the Province 
on May 1, 1899, with statistics on the agricultural products of Manitoba for 1897 
and 1898. 

The world’s grain crops in 1899, J. Hyde (F. S. Dept, Agr., Division of Statis¬ 
tics Circ . 11, pp. 8). —English, French, and Hungarian estimates of the world’s wheat 
crop of 1899 are given and discussed in connection with estimates of the Depart¬ 
ment. The estimates of the Hungarian ministry of agriculture of the total produc¬ 
tion of rye, barley, oats, and com are also given. 

The Brazos River (Texas) flood of June-July, 1899, and its effects upon the 
agriculture of the submerged region, E. S. Holmes, Jr. ( XI. S. Dept. Agr., Divi¬ 
sion of Statistics .Circ. 10, pp. 8).—hi connection with a general account of the llood 
' and of the agriculture of the Hooded district estimates are given of the damage'to 
property. The area covered by the Hood contained, a population of about 100,000. 
The region included 8,100 forms with an area of 1,383,350 acres and a total valua¬ 
tion, including form implements,. live stock, etc., of $23,445,555. The estimated 
total loss to form property and crops amounted to $7,412,583. 

Suggestions on farm accounts, C. D. Smith ( Michigan Sta. Spec . Bui. 9, pp. 1.3 ),— 
Practical method of keeping farm accounts are described and illustrative examples 
given, 

. Eighteenth Congress of German Wine Growers at Wurzburg, September 
16-20, 1899 ( ( hem. Ztg:28 (1899), No. 78, pp. 818-820). —The papers dealt largely 
with .methods of combating insects and fungus diseases. 



NOTES. 


Kansas Station. —At a recent meeting of the board of regents the, management 
of the station was placed in the hands of a station council, composed of the presi¬ 
dent of the college, as chairman, and the heads of the various departments in the 
station. J. T. Willard was elected director, the office being charged with the execu¬ 
tive duties, but not with the planning or supervision of work. The council is to 
hold regular monthly meetings. It was decided to lease suitable land for continuing 
experiments with the sand plum with a view to its improvement. A. T. Kinsley, B. S., 
has been appointed assistant in the veterinary department. 

Oklahoma College and Station. —J. G-. Kerr, B. S., a graduate of the Texas 
Agricultural College, has been appointed assistant in agriculture in the college and 
station. 

Rhode Island Station. —George M. Tucker, formerly a Tegular assistant in agri¬ 
culture and since his return from study in Europe a volunteer assistant at the sta¬ 
tion, has become general manager of a coffee and rubber plantation in the state of 
Oajaca, in Mexico, some 200 miles from Vera Cruz. The plantation is operated by 
Rhode Island capitalists. 

Virginia College and Station. —The administration building was burned 
February 1. The building contained many valuable college and station records, and 
the station library and tiles of publications, all of which were lost. W. B. Alwood 
has been given a year’s leave of absence for European travel and study. He plans 
to visit many of the agricultural institutions of England, France, and Germany, and 
will pay especial attention to recent progress in fermentation as applied to the 
manufacture of vinegar and other fermented products from cider. John F. Ryan, 
of Areola; B. B. Brockenbrough, of Tappahannock; W. Wyndbam Robertson, of 
Saitville, and J. S. Musgrave, of Pinopolis, have been appointed members of the 
board of visitors, to serve for four years, in place of W. B. Price, S. H. Graves, J. M. 
Barton, and H. L. Maynard, whose terms expired December 31, 1899. 

West Virginia Station. —T. F. Watson, assistant chemist, died January 14, after 
a sever© illness with typhoid fever and pneumonia. 

Post-Graduate Study at Washington.— The committee of the Association of 
American Agricultural Colleges and Experiment Stations on post-graduate study at 
Washington has brought the matter definitely before the regents of the Smithsonian 
Institution and proposed a tentative plan for an office of post-graduate study in the 
Smithsonian Institution. The matter has been considered by a special committee of 
the board of regents, consisting of ex-Senator Henderson, Pres. W. L. Wilson, Prof. 
Alexander Graham Bell, Pres. J. B. Angell, and Representative Hitt. This commit¬ 
tee has prepared a report which was presented at a recent meeting of the board of 
regents. The concluding lines of this report are as follows: 

u The committee does not hesitate to express its warm and decided sympathy with 
the general purpose of the movement thus made by the associated colleges. The 
object sought commends itself to us all, and the zeal and ability with which it has 
been pressed upon our consideration by the very able and distinguished educators 
and scientists connected with these colleges furnish ample assurance that the con¬ 
summation of the great and leading object sought by them is only a question of time. 
The material already collected in the bureaus and departments of the Government 
furnishes a rich mine of educational wealth that will not be permitted to remain 
forever undeveloped. This material is now beihg constantly enriched by the most 
valuable additions to its present enormous wealth. Already it has invited to the 
national capital many distinguished scientists, anxious to avail themselves of the 
superior advantages thus offered for investigation and research. 
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a Xoor committee, however, is painfully impressed with the fact that the powers 
of the Smithsonian Institution as at present organized are scarcely broad enough to 
embrace the work proposed. And the committee is equally impressed with the fact 
that even with enlarged authority its present financial condition would absolutely 
prevent anything like efficient and creditable performance of the work contemplated. 

• *It is well known to the members of this board that a great wealth of material— 
material which would be of immense utility iu the successful accomplishment of the" 
purposes indicated hy the associated colleges—lies buried in the crypts and cellars 
of the National Museum. 

a If our institution is unable for want of room, as it undoubtedly is, even to place 
this valuable material on exhibition for the public eye, and as little to arrange it 
for scientific uses, the problem of providing halls for lectures and meeting the nec¬ 
essary expenditures incident to the work proposed becomes serious and formidable 
in the extreme. Your committee is not prepared to make definite recommendations 
to the board for its final or ultimate action. That which is clearly inexpedient 
to-day may become not only expedient but eminently desirable to-morrow.” 

No final action was taken by the regents, and the matter will be further considered 
at a special meeting. 

The committee of the Association of American Agricultural Colleges and Experi¬ 
ment Stations and a similar committee from the National Educational Association 
will hold a joint meeting in Chicago the latter part of February, with reference to 
securing the cooperation of the two associations in arranging for post-graduate 
study at Washington. 

International Botanical Congress.— According to the Journal of Botany, an 
international botanical congress will be held in Paris in connection with the uni¬ 
versal exposition from the 1st to the 10th of October, 1900. An official commission 
has been organized, among the members of which are M. Prillieux, president, and 
MM. Guerin and Lutz, secretaries. Among the questions approved by the commis¬ 
sion and which will be presented before the congress are: Monograph studies; a 
discussion of species, hybrids, and crosses; unification of micrometrical measures; 
and the influence of the nature of soil and host plants on development of fungi. 
The rules for the congress are given, and it is desired that the commission should 
receive official notice as soon as possible of any botanists expecting to take part in 
the congress. 

Miscellaneous. —The inaugural lecture of the department of agriculture .of the 
University of Cambridge, England, delivered by Professor Somerville, has been pub¬ 
lished by the University Press. The subject of the address is, Some aspects, of the 
hearings of education and science on practical agriculture. It points out some^filt 
the relations of science to agriculture and the advantages of agricultural education, ' 
It will be remembered that the chair of agriculture in the University of Cambridge was 
endowed for a period of 10 years. It is hoped that it will be the means of increas¬ 
ing the interest in agricultural education in England and the recognition by farmers 
of the assistance which science and agricultural education can give to agriculture. 

Personal, Mention. —Prof. F. Wohltman, of Bonn, who has made quite a study 
of tropical agriculture in Africa, has again gone to that country, at the request of 
.the Government, to continue his studies in the Cameroon district. 

" "Dr. Max Lehmann, formerly assistant in the experiment station at Moekern, has 
become agricultural chemist at the Imperial Central Experiment Station at Tokyo, 

, Prof. Max Barth,- director of the experiment station at Colmar, Germany, died 
recently in his forty-fourth year. His scientific investigations related principally to 
/ the culture of grapes and wine making. 

Dr. C. Correns has been chosen associate professor of botany at Tubingen. 

Dr. J. B, De Toni has. become professor of botany and director of the 'Botanical 
'Garden of the University of Oamerino, succeeding Prof. A. N. Berlese, who has been 
chosen professor of natural science of the Royal Lyceum. 


o 
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The observations noted in the present number in regard to the pres¬ 
ence of leucocytes, or white blood corpuscles, in milk are of interest 
from the fact that the literature contains very little reference to the 
occurrence of these bodies in milk, and furthermore from the theory 
which the author advances regarding their peptonizing action. 

Leucocytes are held to be a normal constituent of cows’ milk, and are 
said to be more abundant in cream. These observations are supported 
by the investigations of Eastes, noted in the preceding number. The 
latter found that normal milk always contains leucocytes, the number 
being especially marked during the first week of lactation, when they 
ate accompanied by colostrum corpuscles, and then decreasing until 
there are only a few. They adhere to the fat globules, which often 
coalesce, forming conglomerations, and hence they are present in largest 
numbers in the cream. 

The presence of leucocytes in milk is not difficult to account for, 
since they are always present in the blood, and are formed in unusually 
large numbers in case of certain diseases or injuries, and accumulate 
in the region of the trouble. They are able to pass the walls of blood 
vessels and cells, and in case of any lesion of the mammary gland or 
udder they would be quite likely to be present and to gain access to 
the milk. 

The paper by Barthel in the present issue attributes to the leucocytes 
of milk, or an enzym secreted by them, the peptonizing action ascribed 
by Babcock and Bussell, of the Wisconsin Station, to the unorganized 
milk ferment, galactase. The evidence of this action of the leucocytes 
does not appear to be supported by any considerable amount of experi¬ 
mental data. It rests mainly on the similarity between galactase and 
the leucocytes in giving the Store!) test with hydrogen peroxid, and 
in their alleged behavior toward certain anaesthetics. But the white 
blood- corpuscles found in clotted blood have only a slight digestive 
action, and the work thus far done in introducing blood info sterilized 
milk fails to show that any marked digestive effect is brought about 
thereby. . Galactase, on the contrary, has been shown to be an active 
agent in this respect, having a pronounced digestive action on the 
insoluble proteids of milk, in the absence of bacteria, and forming 
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characteristic decomposition products which distinguish it from trypsr.. 
or any unorganized ferment known. The Storch test has not been 
relied upon as conclusive evidence of the preseuce of galactase, but 
only as a convenient test for indicating its presence. 

The suggestion that the changes attributed to galactase are traceable 
directly or indirectly to the leucocytes appears to have very little of the 
element of probability in it, in view of the convincing work which has 
been done on galactase; but since leucocytes appear to be a constituent 
of milk and the action of these bodies is not definitely known, an inter¬ 
esting liue of investigation is opened up, which may possibly throw 
some light on the nature or action of other milk enzyrns. 

Dairy bacteriologists seem gradually to be conceding the importance 
of the action of milk enzyrns in explaining the proteolytic changes in 
cheese during ripening. The contention that the process is due entirely 
to the action of bacteria or other micro-organisms has simmered down 
to a controversy in which one point after another has been relegated to 
the background. Little or no new material is being published which 
affords any additional support to the theory that bacteria are necessary, 
or that unaided they are capable of inducing the characteristic ripen¬ 
ing changes. Lactic-acid bacteria, to which the changes were formerly 
attributed, are no longer held to play more than an incidental role in 
the process, and it has even been admitted by a most ardent advocate 
of the bacterial theory that galactase may possibly prepare the casein 
for the action of the lactic-acid bacteria, which then complete the 
decomposition. In his latest communication Freudenreich goes so far 
as to say that “for the present we are unable to determine how much 
of the solvent action on the casein is due to the action of the lactie-acid 
ferments and how much to the action of the natural milk enzym,” and 
the doubt expressed as to the part played by lactic-acid organisms is 
enforced by his latest experiments. Others have argued that the lactic- 
acid bacteria take no real part in the ripening process further than to 
give it the proper direction, by the conditions which they bring about, 
and that the true ripening changes and the production of flavor and 
odor are due to a variety of other forms. 

It was quite natural that at the outset the presence of large numbers 
of bacteria in ripening cbeese should suggest their causal relation and 
set investigation in that direction; hut the demonstration that cheese 
can be made and cured under conditions which preclude the growth of 
bacteria would seem to demand more satisfactory and convincing evi¬ 
dence than has yet been adduced that their presence is not merely an 
accident rather than a necessity. 

In extent and thoroughness the work of Babcock and Bussell sur¬ 
passes that of any other investigators of the subject, and it has been 
notable for its broad-mindedness and freedom from bias. It has been a 
scientific search for the truth, in which the current theories have been 
given full and unprejudiced consideration. The new theories advanced 
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by them have been founded on systematic investigation, and have been 
submitted to critical test before giving them to the public. These facts 
must strengthen conviction in the accuracy of the general theory that 
enzyms which are inherent in milk play the principal role in proteolytic 
changes in cheese ripening, as reaffirmed in their latest contribution. 

Until recently their work was confined to hard cheese (Cheddar), but 
an extension of their studies to cottage cheese indicates very strongly 
that here too the digestion of the casein is due chiefly to galactase in 
the milk, and that bacteria-and molds exercise at most very little 
effect. In fact, the indications are that bacteria of the lactic acid 
group have no appreciable effect on casein digestion. 

Under normal conditions of cheese making a variety of micro-organ¬ 
isms. are present, and it is quite probable that a number of different 
forms take part in the ripening process, the galactase peptonizing the 
casein, and certain bacteria or molds producing decomposition products 
in the cheese which give it the characteristic taste, odor, and general 
appearance. The degree of activity of these different forms depends 
considerably upon the proportions in which they are present and the 
conditions which they bring about in the cheese, inhibiting certain 
forms and rendering it a more advantageous medium for the growth of 
others. Consequently a knowledge of the essential or desirable fer¬ 
ments and micro-organisms and the best conditions for their growth 
will place the curing of cheese on a more intelligent and rational basis. 



RECENT WORK IN AGRICULTURAL SCIENCE. 


CHEMISTRY. 

The determination of pentosan-free crude liber according to 
X Kbnig, O, Kellner, F. Herring-, and O. Zahn ( Ztschr . Untersuch . 
Nahr, u. Genussmtl , 2 (1899), No. 10 , pp. 784-786 ).—In connection with 
a series of feeding experiments the authors studied the accuracy of 
Konig’s method (treatment in an autoclave with sulphuric acid and 
glycerin; E. S. B., 10, p. 411). Duplicate determinations by the method 
were found to agree about as closely as by the Weende method. The 
amounts of pentosans and nitrogen left in the crude fiber by the Kdnig 
and the Weende methods were compared on a number of samples of 
steer dung—material which from its nature contains larger quantities 
of difficultly soluble pentosans and nitrogenous substances than most 
feeding stuffs. The ash-free and water-free fiber by the Kbnig method 
contained from 2.38 to 3.34 per cent of pentosans, while that obtained 
by the Weende method contained from 16.08 to 19.81 per cent. The 
percentage of nitrogen was slightly higher in the crude fiber prepared 
by the Kbnig method. 

The results obtained by the Kbnig method on straw and a number of 
samples of steer dung were compared with those obtained by the 
Weende method, correcting the latter figures for the pentosans found 
in the crude fiber. The results obtained with the two methods in this 
way were nearly the same in the case of straws, but differed as much 
as 2 per cent in the case of the dungs, there being no regularity as to 
which method gave the higher result. 

The authors consider the Kbnig method an improvement over the 
laborious Weende method. Used in connection with the Tollens 
method for determining pentosans, the pentosan-free and nitrogen- 
free fiber can be calculated more accurately. The method is recom¬ 
mended for use in digestion and metabolism experiments as being more 
accurate, rapid, and easier carried out than the Weende method, and 
as effecting a sharper separation of constituents. 

On the application of the law of equilibrium to the fonnation 
of oceanic salt beds with special reference to the Stassfurt salt 
.deposits, J. H. yan't Hope and W. Meyerhoffer ( Ztschr . Physical 
/Ghent.) 27 (1898), pp. 75-93, figs. 6; 30 ( 1899 ), pp. 64-88, figs. 5; ah. in 
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Jour. Ghent. Soc. [ London ] ? 78 (1900)* Ho. 446 , IT,]?. 1$),—These two arti¬ 
cles give the results of a study of the statics of hydrated magnesium 
chlorid and carnallite, with a brief description of the apparatus and 
methods used. This is the beginning of a systematic study of the 
statics of the various salts found in sea water, which is considered 
necessary to a clear understanding of the causes producing the Stass- 
furt and other salt deposits. 

Determination of nitrogen in saltpeter, M. Schmoger ( Chem.. Zig, } 28 (1899), 
No. 79, p. 829). —-The author briefly reports comparative tests of the Raab-Bottcher, 
Ulsch, Devarda, and Kjeldahl-Forster methods. All gave results somewhat too low, 
the greatest error occurring with the Raab-Bottcher method, the least with the 
Devarda method (E. S. R. ? 9, p. 723). The latter (reduction in alkaline solution with 
aluminum-copper-zinc alloy) is considered the best and quickest of the methods. 

On the determination of nitric acid in water, M. Honig ( Festschrift Tech. Hoch- 
schule BrUnn, Oct., 1899; abs. in Chem. Centbl., 1899, II, No. 24, p. 1082). 

On the determination of sulphuric acid in the presence of iron, G. Wyrouboff 
(Bui. &be. Chim. Pari*, 3. ser., 21 (1899), No. 24, pp. 1046-1049). 

On the determination of the iodin value. J. Lewkowitsch (Analyst, 24 (1899), 
Oct., pp. 257-259). —A statement of some results obtained in comparing \Vijs 7 modi¬ 
fication of Hiibl’s process, using a solution of iodin chlorid in glacial acetic acid, 
with the original method. The results lead to the conclusion that the original 
method is perfectly reliable.— G. w. siiaw. 

The detection of salicylic acid and benzoic acid in milk, G. Brenstedt (Arch. 
Pharm.,237 (1899), pp. 170-172; abs. in Ztschr. Untersuch. Nahr. u. Genussmtl., 2 (1899), 
No. It, p. 866). 

Method for detecting and determining formaldehyde in free state and in its 
combination, G. H. A. Clowes and B. Tollens (Ber. I)eut. Chem, Gesell., 82 (1899), 
No. 15, pp. 2841-2848; abs. in Chem . Ztg., 23 (1899), No. 96, Bepert,, p. 850).— The sub¬ 
stance to be tested for formaldehyde or methylen is heated for 2 hours on a water 
bath at 70 to 80° C. with a mixture of 15 cc. hydrochloric acid (sp. gr. 1.19), 15 cc. 
of water, and an excess of phloroglucin. To the filtrate a little concentrated ’ sul¬ 
phuric acid is added and the solution heated again. If the phloroglucid is precip¬ 
itated again it is evident that the hydrochloric acid mixture was not sufficient to 
decompose the methylen derivatives and the experiment must be repeated, heating 
the substance with 5 cc. of water and a mixture of 10 to 20 cc. of concentrated sul¬ 
phuric add, 10 cc. of water, and phloroglucin. 

Detection of nicotin, J. Schindelmeiser (Pharm. Centralhalle, 1899, p, 708; abs. 
in Chem. Ztg., 28(1899), No. 9S, Bepert., p.361). —Formaldehyde and concentrated 
nitric acid gives a rose color to dark red with nicotin. 

The analysis of golden sirup, R. Bodmer, N. Leonard, and H. M. Smith (Analyst, 
24 (1899), Oct., pp. 853-257). —The writers set forth their method of analysis, and 
present analyses of 26 samples of “golden sirup,” 21 of which are made largely 
from glucose.—G. w. shaw. 

How to detect adulterants in milk, Leffmann and Beam (Dairy, 11 (1899), No, 
182, p. 872).— Qualitative tests are given for the detection of water, coloring mat¬ 
ters, antiseptics, and other substances added to milk. 

Simplifying the phenylhydrazin test for sugar, A. Neumann (AroK Anat ,:& 
Physiol., Physiol. Abt., 1899 , 8up.pt. 2,pp. 549-552, fig. 1). 

Egg albumin, T. B. Osborne (Connecticut State Sta.Bpt. 1898, pp, 317-825), —This 
article has been abstracted from another source (E. S. R., 11, p.309), 

'' Changes in the physical state of proteid bodies (Arch. Physiol. \Pflnger], 78 
(1899), No. 7-8, pp. 815-345, figs. 8 ).—A study of a number of proteids by methods of 
physical chemistry. 
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Studies concerning nucleones, S. T. Kruger (. Ztsohr . Physiol, Ghent., 28 (1899), 
No. 5-6, pp. 580-584). —The antlior reports experiments on the nucleon of muscular 
tissue and milk, with special reference to solubility in salt solutions, 

Seram globulin soluble in water, E. Marcus ( Ztschr „ Physiol. Ghent., 28 (1899), 
Wo. 5-6, pp. 559-575 ).—A number of experiments are reported. 

Studies on the properties of glutin (gelatin), C. T, Morner (Ztsohr. Physiol . 
Ghem., 28 (1899), No. 5-6, pp. 470-528). —A large amount of experimental research is 
reported. The article also contains a bibliography of the subject. 

Methylen-glucose, a new gluooside from glucose, formaldehyde and hydro¬ 
chloric acid, B. Tollens (Bet\ Pent. Ghem. Gesell., 82 (1899), No. 14, p. 2585; abs. in 
Ghent. Ztg., 23 (1899), No. 88, Bepert, p. 311). 

Investigation of arabic acid from sugar beets, Voto<3ek and Sebor (Bohm, 
Ztsohr, Zuckerind., 24 (1899), p. 1; abs. in Ghem. Ztg., 28 (1899), No. 88, Bepertp. 311). 

The saccharification of starch, Pottevin (Ann. Inst. Pasteur, 13 (1899), No. 8, 
p. 665; abs. in Ghem, Ztg., 23 (1899), No. 84, Bepert., p. 302). —A chemical study of the 
process. 

Inorganic ferments: Platinum catalysis and the chemical dynamics of hydro¬ 
gen peroxid, G. Bredig and R. Muleer von Berneck (Ztsclir. Physikal. Ghem., 81 
(1899), pp, 258-853, figs. 3).— The analogy of certain reactions induced by inorganic 
substances to true fermentation is pointed out. 

A method for collecting and analyzing intestinal gases and those due to fer¬ 
mentation, N. Zunst (Arch. Amt. u. Physiol., Physiol. AM., 1899, No. 5-6, pp. 579-586, 
fig. 1)„—'The author describes in detail an apparatus for the measurement and analysis 
of these gases. 

Report of the Chemical Control Station in Christiania, Norway, 1898, F. H. 
Werenskiold (Aarsher. Offent. Foranst. Landbr . Fremme, 1898, pp. 106-151). 


B0TA1Y. 

The flowering and pollination of Indian corn, W. R. Lazenby 
(Proc. 8oc. Prom. Agr. Sei., 1898 , pp. 123-129 ).—The author reports 
observations on tbe flowering of corn, the studies having been made os 
a number of varieties for a considerable time. Among tbe varieties 
under observation were 5 of dent, 4 of flint, and 4 of sweet 
The number of flowers upon a stalk of corn is found to vary widely 
in the same variety as well as to show marked differences. An esti¬ 
mate was made of the average number of pistillate and staminate 
flowers of different kinds of corn. The ratio of pistillate to staminate 
flowers in dent corn was 1:6; in flint corn, 1:7, and in sweet corn, 
1:3.5. The author investigated tbe approximate number of pollen 
pains and ovules in the 3 different classes of corn and gives the ratio 
in round numbers. From the figures given there is shown to be a great 
excess of pollen. The relation between tbe time of shedding pollen and 
the appearance of silk is stated, in which it is shown that in a large 
majority of cases the pollen had begun to be shed before the silk 
appeared. It is stated that in several cases where pistillate flowers 
were found associated with the staminate ones that the pistillate 
flowers in every ease developed first. As a rule, however, the discharge 
of pollen is said to begin from 2 to 5 days before the silk appears and 
the length of time in which the pollen is discharged varies from 5 to 10 
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days* dependent upon the variety, temperature, sunshine, and dryness 
of the weather. 

From measurements of the rate of growth of a'number of plants, it is 
stated that a plat of Livingston dent was in full blossom 60 days from 
the date of planting and the stalks averaged a.little over 8 ft. in height, 
making the rate of growth of these plants a little in excess of 1,5 in. 
per day from the date of planting. 

The author’s conclusions are that many if not most of the common 
varieties of Indian com require cross pollination, being partially or 
wholly incapable of producing a fertile ear when limited to pollen from 
the same stalk. The principal reason for this is that the pollen matures 
before the stigmas are receptive. Under favorable circumstances, 
there is a great excess of jmllen produced and corn is usually well pol¬ 
linated in fields of considerable size, owing to the duration of the period 
of flowering. Imperfect ears of corn.are not due to imperfect pollina¬ 
tion alone but to imperfect ovules as well. 

Fertilization of the miiskrtielon, B. W. Bane ( Proe . Soc. Prom . Agr. 
Sci1898, pp. 150 , 151 ).—Themiiskmelon is generally reported as being 
either monoecious or dioecious but the author reports that in examin¬ 
ing what were considered pistillate .flowers well-developed stamens 
were found. On closer examination there were found not only well- 
developed stamens but the stamens were prolific with pollen. The 
same varieties were later examined out of doors and found not to vary 
in the least. Of a number of varieties examined, the flowers of 84 
proved to b© perfect and only 11 imperfect or monoecious. Many 
flowers were covered just previous to opening and then pollinated with 
their own pollen with the result that many specimens were developed 
which were comparatively self-fertile. 

Influence of light on the formation of active proteid materials 
in plants, W. Paeladin (Rev, Gen. Rot., 11 (1899 ), No. 123, pp. 31-105; 
also l)riefly noted in Gompt. Rend. Acad . Sci. Paris, 127 (1899), No. 6, 
pp. 377-379). —In a previous work (E. S. B., 8, p. 843) the author has 
shown the correlation existing between the respiratory energy of plants 
and the amount of active nitrogenous compounds which are formed. 
The cell products are classified by the author into dead products, of 
which the cell membrane, starch, crystals of calcium oxid, aleuron 
grains, crystalloids, and proteids dissolved in cell sap are the principal 
ones; and living or active products, such as protoplasm, nucleus, chlo- 
. rophyll grains, and leucites. Some of the conditions under which the 
latter class of products are formed are shown in the present paper* 

The experiments, which are described in considerable detail, were 
mostly made upon etiolated bean seedlings grown in 5 and 10 per cent 
solutions of sugar. After about 6 days, plants which had been kept 
in darkness were compared with those grown in the light for tbe same 
time. It was found that the leaves assimilated in the light three times 
as much saccharose as in darkness. In the presence of saccharose the 
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synthesis of proteid material takes place much more energetically in 
the light than in darkness. For 100 gm. of fresh leaves the nitrogen 
in the proteid substances increased 248 mg. in the light as compared ■ 
with 97 mg. in darkness.. The regeneration of proteids takes place much 
more actively in the blue portion of the spectrum than in the yellow. 
The presence of an abundant carbohydrate reserve and the action of 
light are indispensable to the normal formation of nitrogenous sub¬ 
stances in living leaves. 

The respiration of the plants in light and darkness was compared. 
It was shown that when cultivated in sugar solutions, leaves which are 
exposed to the light give off more than twice as much carbon dioxid as 
those cultivated under the same conditions but kept in the dark. 

The author states that there is a correlation between the carbon 
dioxid given off and the nitrogen content of the proteids, and in each 
series of experiments when comparisons were made between leaves 
exposed to the light and those kept in darkness, the proportion of car¬ 
bon dioxid to nitrogen was constant. 

Effect of electric light upon the tissues of leaves, W. W. 
Bowler (Proe. Soc. Prom . Agr. Seu, 1898,pp. 50-58, pis. 2 ).—In connec¬ 
tion with studies of the general effect of electric light upon growth and 
maturation, investigations were undertaken to determine what, if any, 
effect electric light has upon the tissues of plants. When the arc light 
is used it has been known for sometime that some plants are seriously 
injured while others are little or not at all affected. Experiments were 
conducted by the author to ascertain the change in structure of the 
tissues of plants susceptible to the influence of electric light, and the 
difference in leaf structure that enables one group of plants to with¬ 
stand the electric light while another in the same condition would be 
seriously injured or totally destroyed. 

Four species of plants were selected for special study, 2 of which 
showed an immediate injury under the light, and 2 others which were 
apparently not at all affected. The ones selected to represent the 
plants susceptible to .light were heliotrope and coleus ; and those not 
susceptible, Ficus dastica and a species of Ooronilla. The plants were 
divided into 2 groups, one- of which was kept under conditions of 
normal light and darkness while the other was placed about 1 meter 
from a naked arc light in such a position as to receive the direct rays 
of light. The leaves were examined before and after exposure to the 
light and the differences noted. The tissues of the leaves which were 
not perceptibly affected by the light were not altogether uniform, and 
were developed in such a way as to retard too rapid transpiration. In 
the case .of the leaves affected by the light their structure was quite 
uniform and the cell walls comparatively thin. The. immediate effect of 
the light upon these leaves is shown by the upper epidermis, the cells 
\ of which completely collapse. After 8 hours subjection to an unscreened 
are light the epidermis on both heliotrope and coleus leaves had col- 
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lapsed and the epidermal hairs exhibited a tendency in that direction. 
This injurious effect may be prevented by the interposition off a screen 
of ordinary glass. The author thinks the effect is produced by the 
destruction of the protoplasm itself and not by any increased activity 
in transpiration. 

Plant relations; A first book of botany, J. M. Coulter (Xew Tori': D, Apple¬ 
ton f Co., 2899, pp. VII + 264, figs. 206). 

Recent additions to systematic agrostology, F. Lamsok-Scribxek ( U. S. Dept 
Agr., Division of Agrostology C-irc. 12, pp. 10, figs. 5). —This circular is supplemental 
to the translated edition of Hackers u True Grasses,” which appeared in 1890. 
Recent important additions to the literature and descriptions of new genera have 
been cited in Hackel’s supplement to.the above work. The recently-described gen¬ 
era and important changes in the nomenclature not published in the supplement 
warrant their presentation at this time for the use of American students of grasses. 

Hew species of North American grasses, F. Lamsox-Sceibnek ( V. S. Dept Agr., 
Division of Agrostology Cir. 16, pp. 6, figs. ;?).—The following new species of grasses 
are described by the author: Puccinell kt simplex, Poa euriifolia, and Dactyl octenium 
mistraliense; and Panicum omnum , P. inflatum, P. thurowii, and V. ocionodum are 
described by the author, in conjunction with J. G. Smith. A number of new com¬ 
binations of names are also given. 

Some ecological notes on Iowa grasses, L. H. Pammel ( Proc. Soc. Prom. Agr. 
Set, 1898, pp. 204-211). —The author gives the distribution of Iowa grasses as related 
to ecological factors from, which it appears that there is but a single species of grass 
which is adapted to salt marshes or alkali soils. Among the Xerophytic grasses 
which are adapted to growth in rather dry soils 17 species are enumerated. A strik¬ 
ing peculiarity of all the Xerophytic grasses is that they grow in bunches. The 
leaves are so constructed that transpiration is reduced to a minimum. 

Of the third group, termed Mesophytic grasses, 20 species are enumerated which 
are adapted to forest and prairie regions. The Hydrophytie grasses, or those which 
are unable to withstand the injurious effect of dry soil and weather, are represented 
by 11 species. A dual class, which the author has termed Agragrian, embraces those 
species which are not limited to any peculiar condition of soil or climate, hut have 
adapted themselves to a variety of conditions. Twelve such species are enumer¬ 
ated, this list including many of the more common weed-like grasses. 

A synoptic conspectus of the native and garden species of Aconitnm of 
North America, Iv. C. Davis ( Minnesota Bot. Studies, 2. ser. : 1899, pt.3, pp. 342-352). 

A synoptic conspectus of the native and garden Aquilegias of North. Amer¬ 
ica, K. C. Davis ( Minnesota Bot. Studies, "2. ser., 1S99, pt. 3, pp. 331-343). 

The genus Psalliota, C. G. Lloyd (Mycological Notes, 1899 , Xo. 4, pp. 25-30). —The 
author describes a number of new species of this genus, and gives a synopsis and 
notes on the species recorded from this country. Psalliota has been adopted by the 
author as the name tor the genus Agaricus. 

Some new species of Aspergillus, C. We&mbr (Bot. Centbl., SO (2899), Xo. 1$, 
pp. 449-461, fig. 1), — Aspergillus variants, A. minimus, and A.ostiamis are described 
and their relationships discussed. 

Notes on the fertilization of flowers, W. M. Munson (Proc. Soc. Prom. Agr. Sci., 
1898, pp. 176-183 ).—Notes are given on some of the more salient points concerning 
the passage of the male nucleus from the pollen grain to the embryo sac, the idea 
being to bring together the available data for use in future work. Notes are given 
on the character of the pollen grain, on its germination, and the growth of the 
poffen tube, and on the method of entering the nucellus. Some of the secondary 
effects of pollination are pointed out and statements given relative to the amount of 
pollen required for fertilization. 
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On the functions of aerial roots, A.Nabokich (Bot. Centbl.,80 (1899), Nos. 9,pp. 
831-340; 10,pp. 376-384; 11,pp. 483-438; 12,pp. 471-477; 13, pp. 508-510, pis, 2), 

The distribution of lithium in plants, E. Tschermak ( Ztschr. Landio. Versuchw. 
Oesterr., 3 (1899), pp. 560-571; abs. in Chem. Ztg.,23 (1899), No. 102, Report., p. 881). 

Aldehyde in green leaves, J. Reinke and E. Braunmuller (Ber. Deui. Bot. 
GeselL, 17 (1899),pp. 7-12; abs. in Jour. Roy. Micros. Soc. [London'], 1899,pt. 5,p. 499 ).•— 
A number of series of experiments on different plants to determine the effect of light 
on the amount of aldehyde contained in green leaves is reported, in which the 
results secured were not uniform, but in general it is claimed that depriving plants 
of light caused a distinct diminution in the amount of aldehyde present. The 
authors conclude that aldehyde is probably not the first product of assimilation, 
but whatever the first product may be, it is in the majority of cases first condensed 
into sugar. 

Cane sugar in plants, E. Schulze ( Ztschr. Phys. Chem., 27 (lS99),pp. 267-291;, abs. 
in Jour. Roy. Micros. Soc. [London], 1899, pt. 6,p. 612). —The author reports the wide 
distribution of cane sugar in ripe seeds of plants, although in many cases it occurs 
in very small quantities. It has been observed in the seeds of a number of conifers. 
Cane sugar is considered of importance as a reserve material in the process of ger¬ 
mination, but as it increases as growth proceeds it probably fulfills other uses. 
Accompanying cane sugar there are frequently present in large quantities other solu¬ 
ble sugars capable of inversion. 

Concerning reserve protein, J. G-russ ( Wchnschr. Bran., 16 (1899), No, 41, pp. 
532*584, pi. 1 ). 

On the chemistry of chlorophylls, L. Marchlewski (Jour. Praki. Chem.,n. scr., 
60 (1893), pp. 91-96). 

The physiology of tuber formation, H. YOghting ( Jahrb. Wis. Bot. [Pringsheim], 
34 (1899), No. 1, pp, 1-148, pis. 5, figs. 9). —The results of experiments and studies on 
the production of organs modified to perform vicarious functions are reported. The 
structure and physiology of tuber formation is given for normal and special condi¬ 
tions. The subjects of experiment embraced Oxalis crassicaalis , Boussmgauliia 
baselloides, Thladianiha dubia, Gloxinia speeiosa , Raphanus sativus, Helianthus tuber - 
osus, Sedum maximum, Apios tuberosa, and several varieties of potatoes. 

A case of atavism in the potato, S. Rhodin ( Tidskr. Landtmdn, 20 (1899), No. 
12, pp. 207-210). 

On the effect of acid gases on plants, Wieler (Terhandl. Naturhist. Ver. Prexiss. 
Mkemlande, 56 (1899), No. l.pp. 44-49). —The effect of fumes and vapors carrying acid 
gases as shown by studies of foliage and wood are given. 

The toxic effect of ammonium salts, S. Takabayashi (Imp. Univ. Col. Agr. 
[Tokyo] Bui,, ml. 3, No. 3, p. 265; abs. in Ann. Agron25 ( 1S99), No. 6, p. 301). 

Electrolytic dissociation and its toxic effect, J. F. Clark (Jour. Phys. Chem., 

' .8 (1899),pp, 263-317). 

The influence of inorganic salts on the conidia formation of Aspergillus 
niger, A. Yasuda (Bot. Mag. [Tokyo], 13 (1899), No. 149, pp. 85-90). 

Formation of conidia in fungi, 0. Werner (Die Bedingung der Conidien-bildung 
del mmigm Pilzen. Frankfort-onJhe-Main, 1898,pp. 48, figs, 55; abs. in Jour. Roy. Micros. 
Soc. [London], 1899, No, 4, p, 420). —The author distinguishes in Nectria cinnabanna 
three forms of conidia. The first, which he calls aquatic, may he abstricted in an 
irregular way from all the hyph». The second are aerial conidia formed on simple 
or branched erect conidiophores; and the last group, those formed on branched 
crowded hypha\ have often a strong developed stroma, their form being always 
narrowly elliptical. The first hind are formed in fluid media, the second on a 
nutrient agar or gelatin, and the third are produced when the substratum is drier 
than the surrounding air. The formation of the conidia is found to decrease as the 
concentration of the medium is increased. In Volutella ciliata abundance of xmtm^ 
ment and low transpiration induces the formation of tufts of conidiophores, whi. 
if the nutriment is deficient and transpiration low, simple conidiophores a- 
produced. « 
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Nitragin and tile nodules of leguminous plants, Maria Dawson (Phil. Trans . 
Roy, Soc, London, ser. B , (1899), pp, 1-28, pi, 1), —This is the complete paper, a 
rfisum6 of which has already appeared (E. S. XL, 11, p. 25). An extensive review of 
literature is given and the author’s experiments are described in detail. 

Experiments with Alinit, W. Kroger and IV. Schxeidewixd ( Landiv , Jahrh., 
28 (1899) , No, 8-4, pp. 579-591 ).—Details are given of pot, bed, and field experiments 
with Alinit. No benefit whatever resulted from its use on sugar beets, potatoes, 
oats, or mustard, the crops experimented with. 

Influence of organic material on the action of nitrifying organisms, S. Wino¬ 
gradsky and V. Omeliansky (Arch, Sci . Biol . [St, Petersburg], 7 (1899), No, 3, pp, 
283-271), 

ZOOLOGY. 

Results obtained by bacteriological methods of fighting sus¬ 
liks (Spermophilus rufescens) (Selslc. Khoz, i Lyesov192 (1899), 
Mar.y pp, 583-648), — In experiments conducted for the purpose of deter¬ 
mining: the value of different disease germs in destroying susliks, cul¬ 
tures were made of the germs of chicken cholera, mouse typhus of 
Loffler, mouse dysentery of Danisch, Merezkhovski’s suslik bacillus, 
and the rat bacillus of Isachenko. 

The method of infecting the susliks with cultures of various germs 
may be described as follows: Wheat was heated in water up to the 
boiling point, then removed and thoroughly dried in the sun. It was 
afterwards placed in sacks and kept until needed for use in the field. 
The wheat was infected with the pathogenic germs by soaking it, in 
the field, in vessels containing the cultures of the germs. As soon as 
the wheat was thoroughly saturated, it was used for infecting the bur¬ 
rows, a small quantity being placed in each burrow. During laboratory 
experiments with these disease germs upon susliks, it was found that 
the virulence of the bacilli could be increased to a considerable extent 
by passing cultures through the organism of susliks. The degree of 
virulence of cultures of chicken cholera when passed through the sus¬ 
liks was highest on the fifth and sixth days,* of the Loffler bacillus, on 
the ninth day. 

The bacilli of mouse typhus and mouse dysentery were found very 
effective in the destruction of susliks. The bouillon cultures of the 
pathogenic germs were prepared on the day previous to use. As soon 
as the wheat had been soaked in the culture, a tablespoonful of it was 
immediately placed in a burrow. Experiments in the field demon¬ 
strated that if no green herbage is to be found and if every burrow is 
infected, the bacilli of chicken cholera or mouse typhus may be relied 
upon for favorable results in destroying susliks. It was found, how¬ 
ever, that when some burrows were infected and others left uninfected, 
the disease was not transmitted from the susliks of infected burrows to 
those of the uninfected burrows except to a limited extent— p. fire¬ 
man. ■' 

The life history and means of combating the tobacco nematode 
(Heterodera radicicola) in Deli, J. Van Breda de Haan ( Meded, 
7 8 Lands, Plantentnin , 1899, No, 35, pp. 68, pis, 3 ),—In this article the 
17020—No. 8-2 
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author gives detailed descriptions of the egg, larval, and adult forms 
of a nematode which was found to be very injurious to tobacco in Deli. 
An account is given of the life history, habits, systematic position, and 
distribution of the nematode, and the internal and external appearance 
of the galls caused by the activity of the nematodes upon tobacco 
roots are described and figured. 

The results of the author’s work may be summarized as follows: The 
nematode which was found parasitic upon the roots of the tobacco 
plant is considered to be Heterodera radicicola . This nematode occurs 
upon many other plants, even in virgin forest land. When the nema¬ 
tode penetrates the roots of tobacco, a gall formation results, which ' 
modifies the structure of the roots, producing an increase of parenchyma 
cells and a number of so-called giant cells. The eggs are found inside 
of the gall tissue, and the young, after hatching in this situation, may 
eventually emerge from the galls and can live for some time outside. 
It is probable that Heterodera can also live sapropliytically. The 
destruction of the root, tissue hinders the normal development of the 
plants by preventing the proper amount of water in the parts of 
the plants above ground. As soon as the galls reach a certain age, they 
may split open and thus allow other organisms to enter and cause the 
premature death of the plants. Culture methods may be adopted 
which will prevent in a large degree the distribution of Heterodera. 
When the soil is once infested with these nematodes, it can be freed 
from, them by the use of gasoline and other chemical substances. 

Mature’s foresters, E. H. Forbcsh ( Massachusetts State Bd. Agr. Bpt. 1898, pp. 
279-894). —This paper gives a popular account of the activity of the various "birds, 

■ mammals, and insects in scattering the seeds and nuts of different forest trees as 
well as in destroying huds and branches of trees. 

An observation on the feeding habits of the chipping sparrow, C. M. ‘Weed 
(Proc. Soc. Prom „ Agr, ScL, 1898, pp. 109-112 ).—An abridged form of New Hampshire 
■Station Bulletin 55 (E. S. R., 8, pp. 728,727). 

',Animals injurious to sugar beets, W. Herzog ( Monographic, der Zuekerrube. 
Hamburg: X. Foss, 1899, pp. 144-165 ).—In his monograph of the sugar beet the 
author devotes one section to a discussion of the animal enemies of the sugar beet. 
Among nematodes the author gives consideration to Heterodera scJiacMii , Dorylaimus 
condemn us, D. interim, and X. makrodorus. The nematodes are parasitized by sev¬ 
eral species of fungi, 

.Biological and economic notes are also given on numerous species of insects, centi¬ 
pedes, and earthworms. 

An epizooty of Strongylus strigosus in rabbits in Scotland, F. Y, Theobald 
(Jour, Southeast, Agr. Col., Wye, 1899, Ho. 8, pp. 60-68 ).—This nematode is reported 
as having caused the death of large numbers of rabbits by perforating the walls of 
the stomach. 

Bed cats and disease, R. Henry (Trans, and Proc. Hew Zealand Inst., SI (1898), 
pp. 680-683 ).—The raising of cats to assist in the extermination of rabbits gives 
some economic importance to these animals. During several disastrous outbreaks 
of distemper among cats it was observed that cats of a red color were almost 
entirely immune to the disease. 
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Alcoholic fermentation without yeast cells, E. Buohner and B. 
Bapp (Ber. Lent Ghem. Gesell, 32 (1899), pp. 2086-2094; abs. in Jour . 
Boy. Micros. Soc. [London], 1839, pt. 6, pp. 622, 623). —The authors’ con¬ 
clusions, based upon a large number of experiments, are quoted as 
follows : 

(1) When yeast which has been well triturated with kieselgahr and 
quartz sand, is fractionally filtered under a pressure of 60 kg. per sq. 
cm., the liquid which runs through first is far less active than the later 
fractions, the most active portion being obtained by a second tritura¬ 
tion and filtration without the addition of more water. From 1,200 
gm. of yeast with the gradual addition of 65 cc. of water, 730 cc. of 
active extract may be obtained. When, however, the extract is filtered 
through'biscuit porcelain, the first 20 cc. are much more active than 
any of the subsequent fractions. 

(2) Fermentation takes place equally readily with solutions contain¬ 
ing from 15 to 30 per cent of sugar; in such case toluene is added and 
the temperature kept at 23° O. When sugar is not present, very little 
fermentation takes place, the maximum amount of carbon dioxid 
evolved from 20 cc. of extract, after 40 hours, being 0.06 gm., and after 
88 hours, 0.1 gm. 

(3) Starch itself is not fermented by the extract, but u soluble starch” 
and dextrins of various origins are readily fermented. 

(4) Glucose and fructose are fermented at practically the same rate, 
both by yeast extract and by fresh Munich bottom yeast. This con¬ 
clusion is, however, not in accord with statements made by other 
authorities. 

(5) The previous irregularities noticed on the addition of potassium 
arsenite to the yeast extract are probably to be explained by the pro- 
teids in the extract protecting the zymase from the action of the 
arsenite; as it has been found that the dilution of the extract with 
water, in the presence of 2 per cent of arsenite, practically stops fer¬ 
mentation, whereas dilution with blood serum or liquids rich in pro- 
teids, or even sugar solution, in the presence of the same , amount of 
arsenite, retards the fermentation to a slight extent only. Glucose can 
also he fermented to a certain extent by yeast extract in the presence 
of arsenite. 

Bacteria in flowers, D. Freire ( Gompt. Rend. Acad. ScL Farm, 
128 (1899), No. 17 , pp. 146-149). —The author reports a number of exper¬ 
iments in which cultures were made in both liquid and solid media 
from the carpels, stamens, stigmas, and anthers of a number of culti¬ 
vated flowers. 

From the anthers of Hibiscus rosa sinensis a new species was culti¬ 
vated to which the name of Micrococcus crud/ormus was given. From 
the corolla of the Bothschild rose, Leptotlirix ochracea was secured, and 
from a 100-leaved rose. 2 organisms, Streptococcus pyogenes and a new 
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organism, BaeiJlm gaUicus , were isolated. ' From a cardinal flower 
(Ipommi quamodit) 2 species were isolated, tlie first Raving the charac¬ 
ters of Micrococcus mlivarius pyogenes and the second was recognized 
as Spirillum pUeatile , Cultures made from the flowers of the peach 
showed the presence of Bacillus pyocyaneus . 

The author states that in these cultures the pigments very frequently 
were of the same color as the flower or part of the flower from which 
they,wcre taken, and he is disposed to believe that there is some rela¬ 
tionship between the two. It was further stated that these different 
micro-organisms in their cultures gave off odors analogous to those of 
the flowers from which they were taken. For such organisms he pro¬ 
poses the name Osmogenic. 

Bacteria in agriculture, A. J. McClatchik (Pacific Rural Press, 59 (1900), No. 8, 
pp. 86,37). — A popular paper. 

Bacteriology, A. G. Humphrey (Trans. Illinois Stale Mori. Son., 1898, pp. 835- 
889). —The author discusses the significance of bacteriology in questions of human 
and animal sanitation and in relationship to soil problems and fermentation 
processes. 

Bacteria;, especially as they are related to the economy of nature, to indus¬ 
trial processes, and to the public health, G. Newman (London; John Murray, 
1899, pp. XVI+351; rev. in Nature, 60 (1899), No. 1558, p. 434). 

Germs and their work in fermentations, J. Nelson (New Jersey Stas . Rpt. 1898, 
pp. 848-887, pU. 5). —A popular discussion is given of the subject of bacteria and 
fermentations brought about by their action. This article in an abridged form was 
published as Bulletin 134 of the station (E. S. R., 11, p. 125). 

Bacteria in sanitation; their uses in agriculture, the arts, and industries, L. 

H. Tammel (Iowa State Ayr. Soc . Rpt . 1898, pp. 52-56),—A. popular article on the sub¬ 
ject of germ diseases and of the activity of bacteria in other fields in relation to 
agriculture. 

On the making and application of pure cultures, L. F. Rosengren (Meddel . 

K. Landtbr. Styr1899 , No. 56, pp. 38-44). 

On some new methods and apparatus for the bacteriological laboratory, \ 

J. Nelson (New Jersey Stas. Rpt. 1898, pp. 843-848, pis. 3 ).—Brief notes are given on 
fixing films to cover glasses, dilution methods for milk, counting colonies grown in 
tube cultures, filling culture tubes with media, a sterile water tank, a sterile milk 
container and pasteurizing can, dust-proof filtering bulbs and their application, 
universal pasteurizing and sterilizing apparatus, and on rubber caps for culture 
, tubes. * 

Three newly found lactic-acid bacteria in ensiled beet chips, E. Weiss 
(Jour. Lemdtc47 (1899), No 8, pp. 141-161). —Three different forms of bacteria were 
found, all of which produced lactic acid. These the author calls Bacterium pabuli - 
UCfidi 1 I, II, III. 

A sugar bacterium, H. Marshall Ward and J. R. Green (Proc. Roy . Soc. [Lon¬ 
don], 64 (1399), No. 414)pp. 65-84 ).—Studies are reported of a species of Bacterium 
which is associated with a yeast, the two' forming a sort of excrescence on sugar 
cane. These clumps are said to be quite like those of the ginger-beer plant, and 
are used in making a ’fermented effervescent drink. The organism will, ferment 
only cane and. allied sugars and will not grow in acid media. Its behavior on a 
number of media, is given, and the relation of the two organisms is discussed. 
There was at first thought to be a symbiosis between the yeast and the bacteria, but 
subsequent investigations,seem to indicate that the bacterium is a saprophyte liv¬ 
ing aft the expense of the nitrogenous excreta of the yeast. It is not at all parasitic, 
the yeast never being injured by its presence. 
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A soil bacillus of the type of De Bary’s B. megatherium, W. 0. Sturgis 
( Proc. Boy. Soc. [London], 64 (1S99), No. 409, pp. 340-342 ).— The author describes a 
bacillus which was isolated from clayey and gravelly soil at a depth of about 1 inch. 
It is said to be straight or slightly curved, 3.4 to 7.7 u by 1.2 to 1.5 p in size, and 
occurs as isolated rods or in long chains. 

'The characteristics of the organism in different media and reaction toward heat, 
oxygen, etc., are given, and it appears to have affinities with a number of species. 
It seems quite near the B. megatherium described by De Rary and further studies 
may show them identical, in which case added interest will be given the subject 
as showing remarkable variation in the species. 

Changes produced in the molecular concentration and electric conductivity 
of culture media produced by the growth of bacteria, G. N. Smith (Jour. Expt. 
Med., 4 (1899), No. 2, pp. 235-243). 

Decomposition of cement by bacteria, A. Stutzer and E. Hartler (Ztschr. 
Angew. Chem., 1899, pp. 402-403; abs. in Jour. Chem. Soc. [London], 76 (1899), No. 441, 
II, p. 505). 

Quick vinegar bacteria, F. Rothenbach ( Wchnschr. Bran ., 16 (1899), No. 8, pp, 
100-102 ; abs, in Jour. Soc. Chem. Ind., IS (1899), No. 4, p. 387). 

The nutrition of yeasts, I, A. L. Stern (Jour. Chem . Soc. [London], 75 (1899), 
No. 436, pp. 201-211). 

The fermentation of raffinose by Sacciiaromyces poro.be, H. Gil lot (Bui. Soc. 
Beige Micros., 25 (1898-99), pp. 29-44). 

Ferments, E. Estaunie (Les ferments. Paris: Perrin t f* Co., 1899 , pp. 353). 

The soluble ferments and fermentation, J. E. Green (London and New TorJc; 
The Macmillan Co., 1899, pp. XIY, 480). 

Diastase or soluble ferments, H. Coupin (Les diastases on ferments solubles. 
Paris; Lechevalie f t',pp.20,figs.l7). 

Fermentation without yeast (ScL Amer., 8 (1899), No. 25, p. 407). 

Recent researches on the proteolytic diastase of yeast extract, L. Geret and 
M. Hahn (Per. Deut. Chem. Gesell.,31 (1898), p. 2335; abs. in Bui. Soc. Ohm. Pails, 
22 (1899), No. 9, pp. 431,432). 

The saccharification of starch by means of malt diastase, H. Pottevin (La 
saccharification de Famidonpar la diastase dn malt. Thesis, Sceaux, 1899, pp. 67). 

Concerning the glucocids and enzym found in certain species of Spiraea, 
M. W. Beijerinck (Centbl. Baki. u. Par., 2. AM., 5 (1899), No. 12, pp. 425-429). 

On the presence in the animal organism of a soluble ferment which reduced 
nitrates, E. Abelous an&E. Gerard (Compt. Bend. Acad . Sci. Paris , 129 (1899), No. 1, 
pp. 56-58 ; 3, pp. 164-166 ). 

On the presence of oxidizing ferments in some phsenogams, 3SL Passkrini 
(Nuom Gior. Bot. Ital, 6 (1899), pp. 296-322). 

Ferments in wine diseases, J. Laborde (Seances Soc. Sci. Phys. et. Nat , Bordeaux, 
1898, pp. 149-155). —The bitterness of wine, or “ casse,” is said to he caused by 
aerobic organisms either completely or facultatively, and turned wines are due to 
either aerobic or anaerobic organisms. 

Studies of the Borscht or Barszcz fermentation of red beets, S. Epstein 
(Arch. Eyg., 36 (1899), No. 2, pp. 145-157). 

The action of formaldehyde on enzyms and on certain proteids, C. L. Russ 
and F. G. Novy (Jour. Expt. Med., 4 (1899), No. 1, pp. 47-80). 

METEOROLOGY. 

Meteorological observations, J. E. Ostrander and A. C. Mona¬ 
han (Massachusetts Hatch Met. Buis. 130 , 131 , 132, pp. 4 each).- —Sum¬ 
maries of observations on pressure, temperature, humidity, precipitation, 
wind, sunshine, cloudiness, and casual phenomena daring October, 
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November, and December, 1399. The general character of the weather 
of each month is briefly discussed and the December bulletin gives a 
summary for the year. The principal data in this summary are as 
follows: 

Pressure 1 (inches).—Maximum, 30.92, January 2; minimum, 29.10, December 24; 
mean, 30.011, Air temperature 2 (degrees F.).—Maximum, 93, June 5; minimum, —21.5, 
January 2; mean,46.8; mean sensible (wet bulb), 43.7; annual range, 114.5; maxi¬ 
mum daily range, 47, April 29; minimum daily range, 4.5, March 15, November 15, 
December 5; mean daily range, 21.2. Humidity, —Mean dew j>oint, 40.1; mean force 
of vapor, 0.420; mean relative humidity, 75.6. Precipitation. —Total rainfall or melted 
snow, 41,49 in.; number of days on which 0.01 in. or more rain or melted snow fell, 
110; total snow fall, 52 in. Weather. —Mean cloudiness observed, 54 percent; total 
cloudiness recorded by sun thermometer, 2,210 hours, or 50 per cent; number of elear 
days, 81; number of fair days, 139; number of cloudy days, 135, Bright sunshine .— 
Number of hours recorded, 2,245, or 50 per cent. Wind. —Prevailing directi on, W., 
SW.; total movement, 47,110 miles; maximum daily movement, 449 miles, February 
13; minimum daily movement, 4 miles, December 18; mean daily movement, 129 
miles; mean hourly velocity, 5.2 miles; maximum pressure per square foot,22 3bs., 
or 66 miles per hour, March 7, N. E. Dates of frosts. —Last, May 4; first, September 
14, Dates of snow. —Last, April 16; first, November 12. 

Meteorological observations, 1890-1898, E. Sixt (Bol. Inst. Agr. Sdo Paulo, 
10 {1899), No. 7 , pp. 546,547 ).—This is a summary by months (with averages for each 
year) of observations on atmospheric pressure, temperature, humidity, precipitation, 
cloudiness, and direction of wind. 

On the mechanics of cyclones, Bjerknes ( Chem. Ztg., S3 {1899), No. 79, p.833). — 
A brief reference to a paper presented before the German Society of Naturalists and 
Physicians at its meeting September 17-23, 1899. 

WATER—SOILS. 

Investigations on the influence of salts on soil moisture, E. 

Wollny ( Yrtljsehr , Bayer, Landw. Bathes, 4 {1899), No. 4 , Siqj. 1, pp. 
437-47% fig- 1).—This is a contribution from the agricultural experi¬ 
ment farm of the technical high school in Munich. Previous work 
along tliis line is briefly reviewed and experiments by the author dur¬ 
ing a number of years are reported in detail and discussed In their 
practical bearing. The apparatus used, a kind of lysimeter, is described 
and illustrated. This consists of a zinc box 30 cm. .deep and 20 cm. 
square, closed at the bottom with a funnel for collecting the drainage 
water. The lysimeter is inclosed in a double-walled wooden jacket 
which is filled with humus soil. In the experiments reported sodium 
eWorld, potassium ehlorid, ammonium chlorid, calcium eWorld, ,mag- 
nesium ehlorid, sodium nitrate, potassium sulphate, sodium sulphate, 
ammonium sulphate, magnesium sulphate, potassium carbonate, mono¬ 
potassium phosphate, and nionocalcium phosphate were used at rates'of 
: 445 to 891 lbs. per acre. 

The general conclusion was reached that the application of soluble 

‘Reduced to freezing and sea level. 

2 In ground shelter, 51 ft. below level of other instruments. 
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salts increases fclie water supply of the soil and lessens the amount of 
water transpired by plants, but that these effects of the salts are of no 
benefit to the plant, because the increased growth due to the applica¬ 
tion of the salts uses more water than the soil gains as a result of the 
application of the salts. Moreover, in dry weather, when the moisture 
of the soil is of most importance, the soil solutions are likely to become 
so concentrated by evaporation as to partially or completely prevent 
the taking up of water by the roots of plants, it appears, therefore, 
that the benefit as regards soil moisture which on theoretical grounds 
would be expected from the application of soluble salts to the soil is 
not, as a rule, realized in practice. 

Some physical and chemical peculiarities of arid soils* E. W. 
Hilgard ( Proc . Soc. Prom. Agr. Sei. 1898 , pp. 70-76 ).—This article sum¬ 
marizes the results of investigations at the California Station given in 
IL S. Weather Bureau Bui. 3 (E. S. B., 3, p. 270), as well as those of 
more recent studies along the same lines, which have been reported in 
publications of the station (E. S. B., 10, pp. 220, 225). The practical 
bearing of these results is briefly discussed. 

The main points brought out by the investigations areas follows: 
The soils of the arid region are as a rule sandy, silty, or pulverulent, 
and rarely contain clay. Kaoliuization and the subsequent formation 
of day goes on in them to a very limited extent, being partially replaced 
by the formation of zeolitic compounds. There is practically no differ¬ 
ence between soil and subsoil. The u sand 7? of such soils includes some 
quartz particles, but is made up largely of particles of other rock min¬ 
erals. The soils are as a rule richer in plant food than soils of humid 
regions, this being especially true of lime'(12-14 to 1), magnesia, and 
potash (3-4 to 1). The humus content is smaller, but the amount of 
nitrogen is about the same, since the humus of arid soils is from 3 to 5 
times as rich in nitrogen as that of humid regions. Nitrification is also 
more active and the nitrates are not leached out. 

u The occurrence of c alkali ? salts in tlie soils of the arid regions is independent of 
either present or former marine conditions. The salts are the educts of the soil from 
tile weathering process, and inconsequence of deficient rainfall have failed of being 
leached into the subdrainage. They very commonly contain notable amounts of 
water-soluble potash salts, also nitrates, and frequently alkali phosphates. Aside 
from these water-soluble ingredients, alkali soils always contain large amounts of 
acid-soluble plant food. 

“The presence of alkali carbonates (usually the sodic salt) acts most injuriously, 
not only in being directly corrosive of the bark of roots and stems, but also in so 
deflocculating the soil as to render tillage and drainage impossible. This can he, 
remedied by the transformation of the sodic carbonate into sulphate, by means of 
land plaster in the presence of water; soils so treated become profusely productive, 
unless overcharged with sodic salts. 1 y 

u Outside of the axes of valleys, the alkali salts are usually contained within the 
first 4 ft. from the surface down. Within this limit they migrate up and down accord¬ 
ing to the moisture conditions, but are apt to accumulate particularly at the average 
depth to which the annual rainfall penetrates. We can there lore ascertain, by the 
,, examination of a 4-ft. column of soil, the total amount of salts which, undef favorable 
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conditions, may either accumulate within 6 in. of the surface or ho more or less 
evenly distributed through the soil column. We can thus determine beforehand 
the practicability of reclaiming such lands for cultivation under existing economic 
conditions, taking into consideration the ascertained toleration of the salts by the 
several crops.” 

The physical conditions of arid soils are especially favorable to 
extensive root growth and to the capillary rise of water, thus enabling 
plants to grow with a limited amount of water in the soil. The alkali 
salts present also assist in collecting and conserving moisture. The 
abundant supply of readily available plant food present, even in the 
coarse-grained soils, contributes to the vigorous growth of plants. 

A study of the native vegetation has shown “ what plants indicate, 
in California, [alkali] land which under present economic conditions is 
irreclaimable; while it has been as definitely shown that the presence 
of certain other plants, known to be tolerant of alkali, indicates that 
certain crops can be grown successfully.” 

An investigation of cranberry soils (New Jersey Stas. lipt. 1898, 
pp. 122-124). —Mechanical and chemical analyses of soils from bogs 
producing healthy and unhealthy (rotting) berries and chemical analy¬ 
ses of healthy berries and healthy and unhealthy vines are reported. 
These show that soils on which the berries did not rot contained more 
silt and clay and iron and aluminum and less nitrogen than those pro¬ 
ducing diseased berries. The vines which produced rotten fruit con¬ 
tained much less potash and phosphoric acid than those which bore 
sound fruit. 

“The same is true in a less degree in the ease of soda, lime, and sulphates. The 
differences in nitrogen which were in the soils did not appear in the vines. The 
analysis of good berries themselves indicates that the same mineral constituents, 
and especially the potash and phosphoric acid, and to a smaller degree the lime, are 
essential to the healthy growth of this fruit. 

“In view of these results, together with the good effects from the addition of clay 
to many hogs, which contributes to both their.mechanical and chemical improve¬ 
ment, the Station suggests that in the case of rotten bogs, a liberal application 
of phosphoric acid and potash might, in part at least, correct the deficiencies which 
are shown to exist in the soils and vines from hogs producing rotten fruit, the phos¬ 
phoric acid to be drawn preferably from natural guanos, or from basic slag phos¬ 
phate, and the potash to be in the form of a sulphate. >7 

On the sterilisation of water by means of ozone, T, Weyl ( Chem . Ztg28 
(. 1899 ), No. 78, p. 816). 

The influence of forests on moisture, Buhler, Ebermayer, Hoppe, and Mutt- 
rich (Zischr. Forst u. Jagdw.,81 ( 1899 }, No. 9, pp. 547-551).—An outline report is 
given of suggested investigations on the influence of forests on precipitation, water 
conservation, etc. 

Influence of forests on subterranean waters {Apr. Gaz. Few South Wales, 10 
{1899), No. 12, pp. 1264-1267).—A brief review mainly of articles by Bronillard, Henry, 
and Ototzky (E. S. R., 9, p. 1041) on this subject. 

Analysis of cocao soils from Venezuela and Trinidad, P. Carmody (Ahs. in 
British Food Jour., 1 (1899), No. 7, pp. 210-211).— Gives results of analyses by the 
’ Government analyst of Trinidad. 
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Fertilizers, S. W. Johnson, B. H. Jenkins, et al. (Connecticut 
State Sta. Ept. 1898* pp. 1-101). —This includes statistics of fertilizer sales 
in Connecticut in 1898, an abstract of State laws relating to fertilizers, 
a list of manufacturers complying with the laws, notes on the sampling 
and collecting of fertilizers, explanations concerning the analysis and 
valuation of fertilizers, a review of the fertilizer market for the year 
ended October 81, 1898, suggestions regarding the purchase of fertili¬ 
zers, and tabulated analyses and valuations of 569 samples of fertilizing 
materials classified as follows: (1) Raw materials containing nitrogen 
as the chief valuable ingredient—nitrate of soda, sulphate of ammonia, 
dried blood, cotton-seed meal, castor pomace, and rape-seed meal; (2) 
raw materials containing phosphoric acid as the chief valuable ingre¬ 
dient—rock phosphate, dissolved boneblaek, and Acid phosphate; (3) 
raw materials containing potash as the chief valuable ingredient—high- 
grade sulphate of potash, double sulphate of potash and magnesia, 
muriate of potash, kainit, carbonate of potash, silicate of potash, phos¬ 
phate of potash, and tobacco stems; (4) raw materials containing nitro¬ 
gen and phosphoric acid—bone manures, tankage, and fish; (5) mixed 
fertilizers—bone and potash, nitrogenous superphosphates and guanos, 
special manures, and home mixtures; (6) miscellaneous fertilizers and 
manures—cotton-hull ashes, corncob ashes, wood ashes, limekiln ashes, 
lime, marl, plaster, bat guano, street sweepings, ground weed seed, 
jadoo fiber, and rotted peat. 

The samples of nitrate of soda examined were of good quality, the 
price per pound of the nitrogen which they furnished varying from 12.7 
to 14.7,- averaging 13.5 cts.—I ct, less than last year. In 2 samples 
of sulphate of ammonia analyzed the price per pound of nitrogen was 
14.3 and 15.5 cts,; in 2 samples of dried blood, 11.4 and 13.1 cts. In 
34 samples of cotton-seed meal the percentage of nitrogen ranged from 
7.04 to 7.97, averaging 7.44, the price per pound of nitrogen from 10.2 
to 12.4, averaging 11.5 cts., “the cheapest form of quickly available 
organic nitrogen in our market.” Five samples of castor pomace were 
examined, the percentage of nitrogen ranging from 4.60 to 5.70; the 
price per pound of nitrogen from 14.7 to 18.3 cts. 

The cost of available phosphoric acid in dissolved boneblaek ranged 
from 6 to 6.9 cts. per pound, the average in 7 samples being 6.5 cts. In 
6 samples of dissolved rock phosphate, the cost of available phosphoric 
acid varied from 3.1 to 7.4 cts. with an average of 3.9 cts. 

The cost of potash in 5 samples of high grade sulphate varied from 
4.6 to 5.1 cts. per pound, averaging 4.8. In 8 samples of low grad© 
double sulphate of potash and magnesia, the cost ranged from 4.9 to 
6.8 cts., with an average of 5.8 cts. per pound. In 11 samples of muri¬ 
ate of potash, the cost per pound of potash ranged from 3.8 to 4.5 cts., 
averaging 4.2 cts., u the cheapest source of water-soluble potash in the 
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market." The cost of potash in kainit varied from 5.1 to 6.3 cts. per 
pound. 

u Of the 119 analyses of nitrogenous superphosphates examined, 23 were below 
the manufacturer’s minimum guarantee, in respect of 1 ingredient, and 3 in respect 
of 2 ingredients. The number which failed to come up to the guarantee was rela¬ 
tively about the same as in the previous- year. . . . The average cost of the nitrog¬ 
enous superphosphates was $29.22; the average valuation was $19.30. . . . 

“Of the 111 samples [of special manures] analyzed, 33 did not fulfill the manufac¬ 
turer’s minimum guarantee in respect of 1 ingredient, and 6 were each deficient in 
respect of 2 ingredients. . , . Thirteen were deficient in nitrogen, 22 in potash, and 
10 in phosphoric acid. In 8 of the 10 cases, however, the available phosphoric acid 
was as guaranteed, the deficiency "being only in the insoluble.i>art of the phosphoric 
acid. The average cost per ton .of the [special manures] examined was $33.11; the 
valuation, $21.72.'” 

In. 47 samples of cotton-hull ashes the highest percentage of potash 
found was 31.09, the lowest 15.08, the average 23.3. “Allowing 4J, 4, 
and 2^ets. per pound respectively for water-soluble, citrate-soluble, and 
insoluble phosphoric acid, the water-soluble potash has cost from 4.8 
to 10.7 cts. per pound, or 7.1 cts. per pound on the average.” 

Fertilizers [Isetc Jersey Stas. Rpt. 1898 9 pp. 15-37).—This is a reprint 
of Bulletin 132 of the station (E. S. R., 10, p. 1031), with the addition 
of statistics of the fertilizer trade in New Jersey, the market prices of 
fertilizers, the text of the fertilizer law, and lists of inspectors and 
of manufacturers whose goods were inspected during 1898. 

From the data furnished by 75 out of the 90 firms selling* fertilizers in 
the State it is estimated that the total consumption of fertilizers in New 
Jersey in 1897 Vas 50,172 tons (about 209 tons less than in 1890), valued 
at $1,551,073. “The complete manures represented 73 per cent of the 
total number of tons sold in 1897, and 78 per cent of the total value of 
all sales,” 

** There was a decrease in the sales of complete fertilizers, due partly to the fact that 
the season was a poor one, and partly to the constantly increasing tendency among 
the farmers toward the purchase of raw materials. The sale of these 4 incomplete’ 
fertilizers has increased in a striking manner during 1897; all of the raw materials, 
with the exception of the superphosphates, show large gains over 1896, varying from 
8 per cent in the case of kainit to 230 per cent in the ease of sulphate of potash,” 

Methods to determine the availability of organic nitrogen in 

fertilizers, J. P. Street {New Jersey Stas . Rpt. 1898 , pp. 88-100).— 
This article reports the individual results of tests of the pepsin method 
on complete fertilizers, a summary of which was given in the Annual 
Report of the station for 1896 (E. S. R., 9, p. 637), as well as farther 
investigations by means of vegetation experiments and the permanga¬ 
nate and pepsin methods. 

For the vegetation experiments boxes 18 in. square and 12 in. deep 
were used. The artificial soil used (about 75 lbs. in each box) was 
sifted coal ashes with 3 per cent of muck containing 0.86 per cent of 
nitrogen. To each box was added 30 gm. potassium phosphate, 1.5 gm. 
m&mm chlorid, 2 gm. magnesium sulphate, and 96 gm. calcium car- 
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bonate. Amounts of nitrate of soda, dried blood, tankage, cotton-seed 
meal, hoof meal, raw bone, and raw leather furnishing 5 gm. of nitrogen 
were used. The crop grown was oats, 50 plants in each bos. / 

The amount of nitrogen in the above-ground crop indicated a wide 
variation in the availability of the nitrogen of the different materials, 
“ ranging from 4.9 per cent in the case of leather to 33.1 per cent where 
nitrate of soda was used.” 

“The fact that only 33.1 per cent of the nitrogen applied as nitrate of soda was 
utilized by the plants shows that a large amount still remained in the soil. The 
small amount which the roots would contain would not affect these figures materi¬ 
ally. It would seem, therefore; that in planning the experiment an excessive 
amount of nitrogen was used, and the percentage availabilities found for that reason 
can not be regarded as conclusive. They do show, however, wide differences in the 
availability of the different forms of organic nitrogen. Hoof meal and dried blood 
stand highest, with 27.5 and 27.4 per cent available, while tankage and cotton-seed 
meal are considerably less, with 23.1 and 20.6 per cent, respectively. Raw leather, 
4.9 per cent, is the lowest, showing this form to be comparatively inert, while raw 
bone gives an availability of but 10.3 per cent. This figure, however, does not show 
that the nitrogen- of ground bone is necessarily inferior to that of other organic 
nitrogenous materials, as ground bone is most successfully used on grass, clover,and 
fruits, which are not annual crops, and which extract plant food from the soil more 
or less actively during prolonged periods." 

The materials used in the above experiments, as well as dry ground 
fish, wool waste, bone sawings, and steamed bone, were tested by the 
permanganate and pepsin-hydrochloric acid methods. 

The permanganate methods used were as follows: 

“Method in acid solution .—Weigh 1 gm. of material into a 500 cc. flask, add a little 
paraffin and 100 cc. of permanganate solution (consisting of 10 gm. of potassium 
permanganate and 100 cc. of concentrated c. p. sulphuric acid to the liter). Connect 
with distilling apparatus and heat at a low temperature just below boiling for 1 
hour. Then add 50 cc. of saturated sodium hydrate solution, distill for 30 minutes, 
and tritrate as usual, 

u Method in alkaline solution .—Weigh 1 gm. of material into a 500 cc. flask, add a little 
paraffin and 100 cc. of permanganate solution (consisting of 16 gm. of potassium 
permanganate and 300 cc. of saturated sodium hydrate solution to the liter). Con¬ 
nect as before and heat below boiling point for 1 hour. Then increase the tempera¬ 
ture and distill for 30 minutes as above. ... 

£ ‘ After making a number of tests it became evident that the method, as suggested, 
was a difficult one to control. The directions provided that during the digestion the 
solutions should be heated just below boiling. This was found to be almost an 
impossibility, and it was very difficult to maintain uniform conditions in 2 different 
sets of tests. The results showed the 3 forms of bone to be the most available, 
while the others follow in this order: tankage, wool waste, flsh, hoof meal, blood, 
cotton-seed meal, and leather. These results were far from satisfactory, as it was 
known that, with the exception of the leather, the order of their availability should 
be almost reversed." 

The following method was tested with more satisfactory results on a 
great variety of nitrogenous materials; 

“Weigh an amount of the material equivalent to 0.075 gin. of nitrogen into a.500 
cc. Erlenmeyer flask, add 300 cc. of neutral 1.6 per cent permanganate of potash 
solution, and digest on a steam bath for 30 minutes, shaking occasionally to moisten 
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any particles of the material adhering to the sides of the flask. Filter and wash. 3 
or 4 times, using from 125 to 150 ce. of water. Determine the total nitrogen in the 
undigested residue by the ordinary Ivjeldahl method. . . . 

“ The results secured by this treatment are remarkably striking, the difference in 
the effect of the permanganate solution of the various ammoniates being very notice¬ 
able. The percentage availability varies from 95.9 per cent in horn to 25.5 per cent 
in raw leather. The other materials range in availability between these limits in 
the approximate order one would expect vegetation cultures to show. The ground 
horn sample is possibly somewhat above the average of that material, it having 
teen carefully prepared in this laboratory and being nearly 5 years old.' . . . 

“Of the 3 classes of bone examined, the steamed bone shows the highest degree 
of availability. This is doubtless due to the fact that the process of steaming had 
in a large measure removed the fatty matter. The hard button bone ranks next in 
availability, while the raw bone meal, in which much fat was present, ranks lowest 
of the 3 forms of bone examined. Tbe availability of the dissolved bone is 
slightly below that of raw hone, seeming to indicate that the treatment with sul¬ 
phuric acid had little effect on the nitrogenous matter in the bone. The 2 samples 
of garbage are low in availability, as would be expected, as are also the various 
samples of leather. 

‘•'These results show that striking and reasonable differences in availability may 
be secured by this method, and while definite conclusions can not be drawn from 
them in the absence of actual tests with the plant itself, they do give indications of 
much promise in the effort to secure a rapid and accurate method for laboratory 
practice.” 

On the availability to grass of nitrogen in form of nitrate of 
soda, cotton-seed meal, and fine hard bone, E. H. Jenkins and W. 

E. Britton (Gonnectieiit State Sta. Ept 1898, pp. 289-296). —This is a 
continuation of previous investigations (E. S. B., 10, p. 232). The pots 
used were like those employed in earlier experiments, and the methods 
pursued were in general the same. The soil experimented with con¬ 
tained about (slightly less than) 0.1 per cent of nitrogen. Precipitated 
calcium carbonate was added at the rate of 9.5 gin. per pot (containing 
,29 lbs. of soil), or the equivalent of 1 ton of slaked lime per acre,* muri¬ 
ate of potash 1.8 gin. per pot or 500 lbs. per acre; and precipitated 
phosphate 1.2 gm per acre, or the equivalent of about 1,000 lbs, of acid 
phosphate per acre. The 3 nitrogenous substances were added at 
rates furnishing equal amounts of nitrogen as follows: Nitrate of soda 
(15.89 per cent of nitrogen) 461 and 331 lbs. per acre, cotton-seed meal 
(7,4 per cent of nitrogen) 991 and 496 lbs., and pure raw knuckle bone 
(3*67 per cent of nitrogen) 1,990 and 995 lbs. The amount of moisture 
in the soil was maintained at from 11.6 to 15.5 per cent, or 50 to 70 per 
cent of that which it could hold if saturated. 

Three small sets cut from a tuft of redtop were planted in each pot, 

‘■The pots were filled and planted February 14 to February 17, and stood till dune 
10 in the greenhouse, having a temperature by day of about 80° F. and by night 
about 50° F. During the summer the pots were placed in the summer vegetation 
house, and brought into the greenhouse again in October. 

“The grass was cut whenever it reached a length of 3 or 4 in., thus imitating 
the practice of grazing or lawn-mowing, and all the clippings were carefully saved. 

“In early summer nitrogen was determined in the 3 clippings which had been 
already made, and again in the fall it. was determined in the next 3 clippings. The 
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first 3 clippings were made on March 31, April 27, and June 7. The 3 later cuttings 
were made July 11, August 29, and October 1. After the last cutting the growth 
was very slow, and the grass in ©very pot looked yellow, as if starving. A seventh 
cutting was, however, mad© on January. 7, 1899.” 

The data, which are tabulated, show that when nitrate of soda was 
applied at the rate of 461 lbs. per acre (73 lbs. of nitrogen) 90 per cent 
of the nitrogen was recovered in the crop, which was increased 81.7 
per cent; when an eqnal amount of nitrogen in form of cotton-seed 
meal was used 50 per cent of the nitrogen was recovered, the crop being 
increased 6,3 per cent; while with the same amount of nitrogen in fine 
hard raw bone only 5 per cent was recovered and the crop was not 
increased. 

u When half the quantities of nitrogen named above were used, the following per¬ 
centages of the fertilizer nitrogen were recovered in the crops: From nitrate of soda, 
77 per cent; from cotton-seed meal, 66 per cent; from hone, none.” 

With the smaller quantities of nitrogen the yield was increased in 
case of nitrate of soda 5.6 per cent, of cotton-seed meal 2.1 per cent. 
In case of the bone there was a decline in yield. 

“ It appears that the effect of the nitrogenous fertilizers on the, amount of crop 
nitrogen was shown chiefly in the first 3 clippings [these being much richer in 
nitrogen than the later clippings]. In the second half of the year the yield of nitro¬ 
gen was not very much larger on those pots which had received fertilizer nitrogen 
than on those which had received none. 

“ But, on the other hand, the gross yield of air-dry crop was considerably greater 
in the latter part of the year than in the early part immediately following the 
application of the nitrogenous matters.” 

Phosphates, 1899, E. Willis ( Tradesman , 42 (1899), Xo. 9 (21 annual), pp. 137 , 
138 ),—-A summary of the trade in phosphates, especially in the United States. The 
total production in the United States in 1899 is stated to be: Florida phosphate 
858,975 tons, South Corolina phosphate 419,763 tons, Tennessee phosphate 560,000 
tons, North Carolina phosphate 13,000 tons; total, 1,791,738 tons. 

Complete analysis of phosphate from the island of Fernando Noronha, 
Brazil, H. Lasne ( L'Engrain, 14 (1899) , 2 Vo. SO, p, 1189 ).—The sample analyzed con¬ 
tained 86.5 per cent of calcium phosphate, 5.6 per cent of calcium carbonate, and 2 
per cent of iron oxid and alumina. 

The black phosphates of the Pyrenees (TJ Engrain, 14 (1899), Xo. SI, pp. 1213, 
121 $).—See E. S. R., 10, p. 833. 

Phosphate deposits in Japan, K. Tslneto (Ckem. Ztg23 (1899), Xos. 77, p. 800; 
79, pp. 825-827). 

Effect of nitrogenous fertilizers on the percentage of protein in grasses .and., 
legumes, 0. S. Phelps ( Proc. Soc . Prom. Agr. ScL, 1898, pp. 130-136).— This is a brief 
summary of experiments which have been carried on at the Connecticut Storrs Station 
for several years and have been reported upon from time to time in the publications 
of that station (E. S. R., 9, p. 746). In these experiments the use of nitrogenous 
fertilizers resulted in an increase of both yield and nitrogen content of grass, corn, 
rye, oats, and wheat. 

On the sulphur in plants, S. Bogdanov (Zkur. Puss. Me. Khim. Obshch., SI (1899), 
Xo. 4, p. 471; abs. in Bui. Soc. Ghwi. Paris, 3. ser., 22 (1899), Xo, 23 , p. 985 ).—From 
the beneficial effects of fertilizers containing sulphates the author concludes that 
sulphur is of more importance in plant growth than is usually assumed. The methods 
of Liebig, Carias, Stoeekhardt, and Schraeder for determining sulphur were cbm- 
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pared on cereals, legnminous plants, and beets. Liebig’s method is preferred for 
accuracy and simplicity. Nearly 12 times as much sulphur was found in the products 
examined as appears in their ash. In view of this fact the author thinks that the 
question of exhaustion of sulphuric acid in the soil is of practical importance. 


FIELD CEDES. 

The culture of buckwheat, S. Bogdanov (Selsk. Khos. i Lyesov ,, 
193 (1399)j Aug jyj. 227-271 ).—A study is being made of the' buck¬ 
wheat plant in Russia for the purpose of determining a more rational 
system of its culture. The results of the first season’s work are 
recorded and a review given of the literature of the subject. 

The buckwheat selected for study was Fagopyrnm esculentum aptera. 
It was grown in the Botanical Gardens of Kiev University on a clayey 
soil. Plants were taken for analysis every 2 weeks. The following 
table shows the average weight of the plants at different stages of 
growth and some of the more important mineral constituents: 


Weight per plant and analysis of buckwheat (roots and vines ) at different stages of growth. 


Date sample was 
taken. 

Average^weiglit of j Analysis of air-dried plant. 

Fresh. 

Air dry. 

I Phos- 

Mois ture. N itrogen. pfaoric 
| | acid. 

Potas¬ 

sium 

oxid. 

Calcium 

oxid. 

Sulphur. 

May 31. 

Jane 16. 

July 2. 

July 16. 

July 29 .. 

August 6. 

Grams, 

0.212 
.781 
2. 771 

1 3.108 

1 2.158 - 

‘ 2.491 

Grams . 
0.020 
.076 
.353 
.622 
.658 
1.035 

Per cent . 
7.163 
9.702 
8. 517 
8.191 
8.087 
8.105 

Per cent. 
2. 484 
2.389 
1.800 
1.376 
1.098 
1.006 

Per cent 
2.589 
2.099 
1.703 
1.318 
. 946 
1.204 

Per cent. 
5.314 
5.905 
4.815 
2.872 
2.734 
2.627 

Per cent. 
1. 298 
1.514 
.979 
.779 s 
1.763 1 
2.192 

Per cent. 
0.441 
.307 

.238 

.273 

.388 


It will be seen from the table that the greatest increase in dry matter 
takes place during the later growth of the plant, and that there is 
quite a regular decrease in the percentages of nitrogen, phosphoric 
. acid, and potash as the plant develops. This decrease is not observ¬ 
able in the case of lime and sulphur. 

Comparing the demand on the soil made by buckwheat with that of 
oats, the author finds that in order to obtain even a low yield of oats 
the soil must contain much more nitrogen and somewhat larger quan¬ 
tities of other nutrient materials than are required for a crop of 
\ buckwheat. 

The 2 latest cuttings of buckwheat were examined for cklorim The • 
sample analyzed July 29 contained 0.04 per cent and the sample anar 
, Ipsed August 0, 0.07 per cent. The author thinks it doubtful whether 
ehlorin plays the important part ■ in the growth of buckwheat ascribed 
to it by both scientists and practical growers. 

If the sulphur contained in the buckwheat August 6 is taken as 1, 
the nitrogen will be represented by 2.6, phosphoric acid by 3.1, potash 
, by i.8, and lime by 5.6. These figures are taken as furnishing valuable 
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hints as to the fertilizers required, by buckwheat, i. e., the relative 
unimportance of nitrogen and the very great need of potash and lime. 
The proportionately large percentages of nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and 
potash found in the early vegetation periods of buckwheat plants, would 
seem to show the desirablity of applying fertilizers in the early stages 
of growth and in such a position that the young rootlets may readily 
find them. 

The method of root development of buckwheat was especially 
studied. The root of the buckwheat plant first penetrates into the soil 
vertically, forming no laterals. Later on laterals are formed, begin¬ 
ning at the upper portion of the main root. At a certain period of 
development the main root ceases development but the laterals, espe¬ 
cially the upper ones, still continue to multiply and increase in length 
until the plant matures. — p. fireman. 

The manuring of cotton, G. P. Poaden (Jour. Ehcdirial Agr . Soc. 
and School Agr., 1 (1899), No. 6, pp. 207-214 ).—This is a brief discus¬ 
sion of the manuring of cotton in Egypt, in which is incorporated the 
results of some experiments made by. the Khedivia! Agricultural 
Society, with barnyard manure, poudrette, and guano. The principal 
conclusions drawn are that the cotton crop in Egypt is benefited by 
the judicious use of fertilizers. Fresh barnyard manure is not a desir¬ 
able fertilizer for this crop, but poudrette of the best quality applied 
at the rate of 1-J. tons per acre gave excellent returns. Poudrette and 
other manures applied in excessive quantities did not give profitable 
returns. Guano proved to be a valuable fertilizer. Judicious manur¬ 
ing hastened the ripening of the crop, consequently a greater propor¬ 
tion of the total yield was obtained at the first picking and the crop 
was therefore more valuable. 

Hop cultivation in Bohemia, D. G. Fairchild (17. S. Dept. Agr., 
Division of Botany Giro. 19, pp. 6). —A popular account of hop culture 
and management in Saaz and Auscha, “the two most noted hop grow¬ 
ing districts of Bohemia.” Male plants are not permitted to grow in 
the hop yards in these districts, and hops containing over 0.2 per cent 
of seed are rated as second .class. In Saaz a house has been erected 
for the benefit of buyers by the Hop Growers’ Association of the city, 
which certifies to the quality of the hops grown in the different parts 
of the district. The Auscha red hop is the principal variety grown 
in both districts. This hop brought 58 cts. per pound in American 
markets when native hops were selling for 19.5 cts. per pound. Cut¬ 
tings of this hop have been ordered by the Department for importation 
in 1900. 

Fertilizer experiments with barnyard manure on sugar beets 
(Dent. Landw. Bresse, 26 (1899), No. 93, pp. 1047,1048).— The barnyard 
manure employed was obtained (1) from deep stalls in which 20 steers 
had been fed and (2) from ordinary stalls, the steers receiving in both 
cases the same rations, and the manure being in part preserved under 
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cover and in part exposed to the elements. The fertilizers were applied 
at the rate of 800 kg. of barnyard manure and 800 kg. of nitrate of 
soda per hectare. To avoid the loss of ammonia, a weak solution l of 
sulphuric acid was sprayed over a part of the stable manure at the time 
of its removal to the field. Analyses of the fertilizers preserved under 
different conditions are given, and the total yields and percentages 
of sugar in beets grown on plats differently fertilized tabulated. 

Considering the results with the manures unsprayed with sulphuric 
acid, the largest total yield of both roots and leaves was obtained from 
the field fertilized with manure from the deep stalls. The sugar in the 
beets was 0.5 per cent less than in the beets grown on the plats fertilized 
with the manure from the ordinary stalls, but the total yield per hectare, 
7,674 kg., was 694 kg. more than was obtained on the plat fertilized 
with barnyard manure preserved under shelter and 9,98 kg. more than 
the yield with barnyard manure which had been exposed to the 
elements. When the manures were sprayed with a dilute solution of 
sulphuric acid, the yields of both roots and tops were considerably 
increased, except in the case of the unsheltered manure, where they 
were slightly lessened. The largest total yield of sugar beets per 
hectare was obtained from the plat which had been fertilized with the 
sheltered, acid-sprayed manure from the ordinary stalls. This yield was 
at the rate of 49,872 kg. of roots, 20,800 kg. of tops, and 8,329 kg. of 
sugar per hectare, the purity of the sugar in the juice averaging 90.2 
per cent. 

Spraying was not found a satisfactory method of incorporating sul¬ 
phuric acid with barnyard manure, and it is suggested that a better 
method would be to soak a mixture of sand and peat in the dilute acid 
and mix this with the manure as it is removed from the stalls. 

Cultivation of cigar-leaf tobacco in Florida, M. L. Floyd ( IL 6\ 
Dept AgrSpt. 62 , pp. 31 , pis . 8, figs. 6). —The introduction into Florida 
within recent years of Cuban tobacco for cigar-leaf fillers and Sumatra 
for wrappers has greatly stimulated the tobacco industry in this State 
and led to improved methods of culture and handling. The bulletin in 
hand summarizes the progress along these lines thus far made and 
gives the present status of the industry within the State. The author 
discusses in detail the requirements of the cigar-leaf trade; the field 
culture, harvesting, curing, fermenting, grading, sorting, and baling of 
Florida-grown Cuban tobacco; the selection and preparation of the 
seed bed for Sumatra tobacco; field work required in its production, 
and the relative value of new and old land for its growth; and gives 
plans and specifications for the building of tobacco barns and for the 
'" cost of opening and operating a 500-acre tobacco plantation. 

bight gray sandy loam soil with a clay subsoil is recommended for 
Cuban tobacco and new low hummock land for Sumatra. At the pres¬ 
ent time Cuban tobacco m set 14 In. distant in the row, well fertilized, 
and 16 leaves at least left to each stalk 'after topping. Cultivation 
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stops as soon as the tobacco is topped. In the culture of Sumatra 
tobacco a very rich soil and quick growth are required. Each stalk is 
left with 24 to 30 leaves after topping. If the soil is very rich topping 
is omitted entirely. The plants are set from 12 to 14 in. in the drill. 
Hew lands are especially desirable for this tobacco, though good results 
have been obtained on well-fertilized old soils. 

One of the roost important innovations in the growing of tobacco in 
Florida is the introduction of shade sheds, made either of slats or cheese 
cloth. The slat sheds are covered with 2-inch slats placed 2 in. apart. 
The cheese-cloth sheds consist of a framework covered with cheese 
cloth. In 1898 one tobacco firm in Gadsden County planted 200 acres 
of tobacco under shade. A yield of SCO lbs. per acre, with 50 per cent 
wrapper, is reported. About 000 acres were planted under shade in 
this county in 1899. 

The cost of raising tobacco on large plantations is estimated at 184- 
cts. per pound. I s mall farmers who raise tobacco in connection with 
other crops report the cost as being between 10 and 12 cts. per pound. 
The finished 'product from the small farms is generally inferior to the 
well-cured, product of the larger plantations. Well-cured and baled 
Florida fillers sell for as high as 45 cts. per pound, while wrappers 
bring from 50 cts. to $2 per pound, according to style and quality. 

Curing and fermentation of cigar-leaf tobacco, O. Loew (!L 8, 
Dept. AgrEpt. 59 : pp. 34 ).—The author discusses the chemical and 
physiological changes which occur in the different processes of curing, 
sweating, after fermentation or aging, and petuning of tobacco, and 
the bacterial fermentation theory of Suclisland: and presents the 
results of his own investigations on the curing and fermentation of 
tobacco, involving bacteriological, chemical, and chemico-physiological 
studies. A short bibliography of recent foreign literature' bearing on 
the subject is appended. 

While it is generally admitted that the so-called fermentation of 
tobacco is a process of oxidation, authorities differ regarding the causes. 
The views of Nessler, Schloesing, and Suchsland are discussed. The 
latter holds (E. S.E., 3, p. 354) that the oxidation and development of 
heat are due to the action of certain bacteria. The author believes this 
theory to be erroneous, since he finds no bacteria in the cells or on the 
surface of fermenting Florida tobacco leaves, although some spores 
may occur. While in the process known as petuning an immense num¬ 
ber of bacteria may be deposited on the leaf, they are not essential,to 
fermentation. There is under the most favorable condition insufficient 
moisture in fermenting tobacco to bring nourishment to the bacteria on 
the surface from the interior of the leaf." Should water exist in excess, 
bacterial action may set in, but to the detriment of the structure of the 
leaf. Finally, as the tobacco approaches the end of the fermentation 
process, it becomes less fit to support bacterial life, as was shown by 
17020—-No. 8-3 
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experiment - The theories of Kessler and of ScMoesiug as to the cause 
of the oxidizing action are also opposed. 

As a final agent capable of causing the energetic oxidizing* action 
which takes place in the tobacco cells after death the author suggests 
that of oxidizing enzyms. The nature and occurrence of enzyme and 
their action toward certain reagents are discussed in considerable 
detail, and the views of the author and others given on the physiolog¬ 
ical functions of oxidizing enzyms. 

The investigations of the author lead him to conclude that— 

“There exist, evidently, 2 kinds of oxidizing enzyms in the Florida tobacco leaf. 
The first kind oxidizes gtiaiaconic acid to guaiac blue without the aid of peroxid of 
hydrogen, hut the second kind oxidizes it only when this substance is present. 
Both kinds of oxidizing enzyms, which may he distinguished as tobacco oxidase 
and tobacco peroxidase, occur in the fresh as well as in the recently fermented 
Florida tobacco leaf. The former enzym is, however, much more sensitive to heat 
than the latter, being killed at from 65 to 66° C. (149 to 151 c F.), while the latter 
is killed only at from 87 to 88° C. (188.6 to 190.4° F.).” 

Dark Florida tobacco 2 years old yielded no reaction for tobacco 
oxidase and only a moderate one for tobacco peroxidase, “while a sam¬ 
ple of light-colored tobacco 4 years old from the same sonrce yielded 
not the slightest reaction either for the oxidase or the peroxidase.” 
Both the oxidase and the peroxidase occur in young tobacco plants, 
and in the fresh tobacco leaf they were found in the ribs and veins as 
well as the parenchyma. 

“The bundle sheath and sieve tissue give the most intense reaction on the oxi¬ 
dase, while the reaction on the peroxidase sets in quickly and with about uniform 
intensity in all the cellular tissues. The growing point and youngest leaves con¬ 
tain an especially large quantity of the oxidase. A section through the stalk shows 
oxidase only in the sieve tissue and bast parenchyma, while peroxidase also is con¬ 
tained in the pith. Both enzyms are found in the root, the former more in the cen¬ 
tral and the latter in the peripheral parts and also in the flower. The stigma of the 
pistil and the stigmatic fluid also show strong reaction upon oxidase. 

Directions are given for obtaining colorless solution of tobacco per¬ 
oxidase and for the complete extraction of oxidases from fermented and 
cured tobacco. The oxidase is thought to be the more powerful, but it 
more quickly succumbs to alcoholic influence or a rising temperature. 
The oxidase was found by experiment to bear more resemblance to lac- 
case than to tyrosinase. 

In order to prove that the oxidizing enzyms contained in tobacco leaf 
can decompose nieotin, 50 gw. of unfermented Connecticut tobacco, 
which showed a strong reaction for peroxidase but none for oxidase, 
was thoroughly moistened with water, and allowed to stand for 2 days 
in a 250 cc. solution of 50 per cent alcohol. The liquid obtained by 
pressing was mixed with 1J times its volume of absolute alcohol and a 
brown-colored precipitate, containing a large proportion of peroxidase 
obtained. The precipitate was dissolved in 20 cc. of water and 0.5 gm. 
of nieotin tartrate added. This mixture was digested for 2 days at 
from 50 to 60° C. in a 500 ce. flask, to which a small U tube contain- 
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ing a dilute solution of chemically pure sulphuric add was attached. 
An examination of the acid at the end of this period revealed the pres¬ 
ence of small amounts of ammonia, and still larger amounts of noil- 
volatilized ammonia were found in the mixture itself. 

The following are among the author’s conclusions: 

The principal changes that take place during the curing and fermenting of 
tobacco are due to the action of soluble ferments or enzyrns. 

“Several kinds of enzyrns act in the curing process, (1) an amylolytic, (2) a pro¬ 
teolytic, and (3) 2 oxidizing enzyrns, while in the fermenting process the main 
changes are due to oxidizing enzyrns alone, and consist in the oxidation of nieotin 
and other compounds. 

“The presence of the amylolytic and the proteolytic enzyins is inferred from the 
saccharification of the starch and the decomposition of proteids, hut the enzyrns 
themselves have not yet been isolated from the tobacco leaf. 

In green tobacco 2 oxidizing enzyrns may exist—an oxidase and a peroxidase. 
The former succumbs much more readily to noxious influences than the latter and 
in all probability exerts a more powerful action. 

“'The development of color and aroma is due principally to the action of the 
oxidizing enzyrns.’’ 

Temperature changes in fermenting piles of cigar-leaf tobacco, 
M. Whitney and T. H. Means ( IT. 8. Dept. AgrBpt. COypp. 28 , charts 
7 ).—Besults are given of some investigations upon the temperature 
changes in fermenting tobacco in Florida and Connecticut, together 
with a resume’of Loew's investigations on the cause of tobacco fer¬ 
mentation (see above) and of the method of fermenting tobacco em¬ 
ployed in Florida (E. S. B., 10, p. 74S). 

The data secured in Florida are given in tables and charts and dis¬ 
cussed. The results show that in fermenting Florida leaf tobacco a 
moisture content of 23 or 24 per cent is most advantageous for best 
results. Twenty per cent is too low for the full activity of the enzyrns 
causing fermentation, while 26 per cent is too high and furnishes con¬ 
ditions favorable to the development of rot or mold. The relative 
humidity for the fermenting room for Florida leaf tobacco should be 
maintained at 80 or 90 per cent, while the temperature should range 
from 70 to 80° F. during active fermentation, and for the so-called cold 
fermentation from 60 to 70° F. With these conditions maintained, the 
temperature in the center of the piles should rise from 8 to 10° F. per 
day until it reaches 130 to 135° F., when the piles should be rebuilt; 
and the operation again started. The rebuilding of the bulk from 6 to 
8Times is necessary usually before the operation of active fermentation 
is completed. The wrapper leaves are bulked in a drier condition and 
the temperature is not allowed to rise higher than 110 to 120° F. 

A trial of the Florida methods of fermentation with Connecticut 
tobacco showed that the latter did not reach a higher temperature than 
100° F. under conditions similar to those in which the Florida leaf had 
.risen to 144° F. An examination of the Connecticut leaf 'Showed the 
absence of oxidase, though peroxidase was present. The former enzym, 
however, was found in the growing Connecticut tobacco plant. The 
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course of disappearance of tins enzym. between the time the tobacco is 
cut and tlie period of fermentation is being studied. 

Experiments in curing and fermenting tobacco, E. H. Jenkins 
(Connecticut State Sta. Bp 1. 1898, pp. 297-301).— These experiments are 
iu -continuation of those previously reported (E. S. B., 10, p. 242). A 
detailed description is given of a new curing barn in which artificial 
heat may be used. The crop secured iu 1898 was light and of 
rather poor quality. It was hung in the barn and cured in the 
usual manner, except that iu the evening and in unfavorable weather 
artificial heat from the furnace was employed. The object of using 
artificial heat was to maintain constantly the best natural conditions 
for curing tobacco and to protect tbe tobacco from chilling, from the 
deposit of water on it, and from alternate dampening and drying. The 
curing operations in the new barn were entirely successful. The tobacco 
put in the bam July 29 had come to color August 20. From the results 
of the experiment the author is confident that “the use of artificial 
heat in some form will make the curing of tobacco less hazardous and 
give a better average quality of leaf.” 

The loss of water in tobacco during the curing process was inves¬ 
tigated. Six plants were weighed at harvest time and at different 
periods thereafter until the tobacco was cured. From the results 
obtained it is calculated that the 24,100 lbs. of green tobacco put in 
the barn July 29 had decreased in weight from loss of moisture to 
5,332 lbs. on September 23. 

The fermentation of tobacco in bulk, E. H. Jenkins ( Connecticut 
State Sta. lipt. 1898, pp. 302-307). —The author gives results of efforts 
to ferment Connecticut tobacco iu bulk by the methods practiced in 
the South (see p. 729). The usual practice in Connecticut is to fer¬ 
ment in cases. The sorted leaves are tied into “hands” containing 13 
to 20 or more leaves, and packed into cases of. about 300 lbs. each. 
These cases are allowed to ferment naturally during one summer and 
are sold at the end of that period by sample. There is no control ot 
the operation and its success is in doubt until the operation is com¬ 
pleted. Frequently the operation of fermentation is hastened by put¬ 
ting tbe cases in a room heated to 90,100 or even 130° F. In this 
way the tobacco is made ready for market in 6 or 8 —eeks from the 
time it is cased. 

In order to test the bulk method of fermentation, a basement room 
having a steam pipe running through it was fitted up. By meaus of a 
steam cock the average temperature in the room during fermentation 
was maintained at about 82° F. and the relative humidity at about 80 
per cent. The first hulk fermented contained 930 lbs. of tobacco—314 
lbs. of top leaves and 616 lbs. of bottom leaves. The top leaves were 
judged to be in a good condition of fermentation, but the seconds were 
considered too dry. “ The temperature of the top of the hulk arose to 
100° F. in 9 days, or at the rate of 4° iu 24 hours. The temperature of 
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tlie center rose to 102° F. in the same time, or at the rate of 4i-° in 24 
hours. The temperature at the bottom in the same time rose to 79° F., 
or less than 2°- per clay/ 7 At this point the bulk was rebuilt and the 
temperature of the pile again rose steadily for 5 or 0 days, after which 
it gradually declined and thermometer readings were discontinued. 
The product was sold and pronounced to be well sweated by the 
dealers. 

A second bulk consisting of 1,305 lbs. of wrappers was fermented in 
the same manner. The bulk was rebuilt 3 times. Data for the rise of 
temperature of the top, center, and bottom of the bulk are given for 
each of the different periods. 

fi< The [fermented wrapper] leaf was examined Ly a dealer in leaf tobacco and by a 
cigar manufacturer, both of whom found it 4 well sweated,’ not distinguishable from 
leaf fermented by the usual methods, and having an oclor of old tobacco quite differ¬ 
ent from the leaf which had been fermented at a high temperature in cases. 

u These observations indicate that high temperatures, 120-130- F., are not at all 
necessary for the rapid fermentation of tobacco, and that Connecticut leaf will fer¬ 
ment perfectly well in piles instead of cases, and when the process is complete, will 
be moist enough to he readily handled and cased down/*’ 

Wheat (Kentucky Sta. Bui. 83 , pp. 35-50, pis . 2 ).—Variety experi¬ 
ments and fertilizer tests with wheat are reported. 

Thirty-three varieties of wheat were grown in 1899. . The yields of 
straw and grain per acre are tabulated for each variety. Field notes 
on each variety and the meteorology of the season are given, together 
with descriptive notes and illustrations of 13 varieties not previously 
described by the station (E. S. R., 10, p. 842). Kansas Mortgage Lifter 
gave the largest yield, 14.6 bu. per acre, and the heaviest grain, 66.5 
lbs. per bushel, of the varieties grown in 1899, followed by Turkish Red, 
13.9 bu.; Fultzo-Mediterranean, 13.2 bu.; Rice wheat, 13.2 bu., and Indi¬ 
ana Swamp, 13 bu. per acre. 

The fertilizer experiment at the station gave only negative results, 
and the results of 2 cooperative experiments were not striking. The 
experimental land in every case w r as poor and the net value of the crops 
on the plats receiving fertilizers in no instance exceeded the value of 
the crop on the best plats receiving no fertilizers. 

Variety tests of wheat, G. O. Watson and E. B. Hess ( Pennsyl¬ 
vania Sta. Bui . 46, pp. 7). —Thirty-two varieties were tested in 1898 and 
22 in 1899. Average yields of a few varieties for 2, 3, 4, 6, 9, and 10 
year periods are also given. The best yields of grain in 1898 were as 
follows: Dawson Golden Chaff, 41.42 bu.; Gold Coin, 37.97 bu.; Forty¬ 
fold, 37.57 bn., and Fulcaster, 37.15 bu. per acre. Wet weather in June, 
caused a weak growth of straw, as a result of which 49.2 per cent of the 
smooth varieties and 76.5 per cent of the bearded varieties, lodged 
badly. In 1899 the best varieties grown as regards grain yield were: 
Royal Red Clawson, 26.87 bu.; Forty-fold, 26.8 bin,and Dawson Golden 
Chaff, 26.43 bu. per acre. Reliable, Fulcaster, and Ontario Wonder, 
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with yields of 31.82,31.77, and 31 bu. per acre, respectively, have given 
the best average results for 10 years. 

The question as to whether wheat will run out is discussed with the 
aid of tables. Varieties grown at the station for 10 years show an 
increase in yield of 0.05 bu. of grain per acre and 1.04 lbs. in weight 
per bushel for the last 5 years over the preceding 5 years of the test, 
but a decrease iu the yield of straw for the same period of 424 lbs. per 
acre. la this connection the author notes that, “On the limestone soils 
of the State where proper cultivation and fertilization are given and 
due regard had to the selection of the seed, a variety of wheat should 
not run out. Where the soil, cultivation, manuring, and seed selection 
are not the best, it will pay a farmer to change his seed occasionally.” 

Fertilizer tests on winter cereals, L.Yan den Berck (Belg. Eort. 
et Ayr ., 11 (18.99), Xo. 19, pp. 292,293). — Wheat. —Three plats of 5 acres 
each of clay soil were employed. The preceding crop had been potatoes 
fertilized with a light dressing of stable manure. In the test no fertilizers 
were employed on plat 1. Plat2 received fertilizers at the rate of S00 kg. 
of Thomas slag containing 16 per cent of phosphoric acid; plat 3, the 
same amount of slag and in addition a fractional application of 250 kg. 
of nitrate of soda per hectare. Plat 1 yielded at the rate of 1,860 kg. 
of grain and 3,225Teg. of straw per hectare; plat 2, 2,310 kg. of grain 
and 3,990 kg. of straw; and plat 3, 3,065 kg. of grain and 5,970 kg. of 
straw. The results are believed to show the value of using nitrogen 
with phosphoric acid for wheat when the preceding crop has been other 
than a leguminous one. 

Bye. —The experiments with rye were conducted on plats of sandy 
soil, similar in size to the ones noted above, which had been cropped 
with potatoes the preceding season. Plat 1, which received no fertilizer, 
yielded at the rate of 1,720 kg. of grain, and 3,750 kg. of straw per 
hectare; plat 2, fertilized at the rate of 600 kg. of slag (containing 16 
per cent phosphoric acid) and 50 kg. of nitrate of soda, yielded at the 
rate of 2,220 kg. of grain and 4,100 kg. of straw per hectare; plat 3, 
fertilized with the same amount of manures as plat 2. in the fall and 
150 kg. additional nitrate of soda in the spring, yielded at the rate of 
2,640 kg. of grain and 5,060 kg. of straw; plat 4, fertilized the same as 
plat 3, with the addition of 400 kg. kainit, yielded at the rate of 2,850 
kg. of grain aud 5,430 kg. of straw. The increased yield due to potash 
iu plat 4 was thought by the author to show the value of using potash 
on light soils poor in this element. 

The wheat crop of 1899, J. B. Laves (Gard. Ghron., 3. ser., 2d 
(1899), Bo. 668, pp. 292, 293).— The author gives tabulated data show¬ 
ing the yield of wheat at Rothamsted in 1899 on unmanured land and 
on land fertilized with barnyard manure or commercial fertilizers, and 
on this basis estimates the quantity which must be imported by the 
United Kingdom. Wheat grown at Rothamsted successively for 56 
years on the same ground yielded in 1899 at the rate of 12 bu. per acre 
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on a plat which has received no fertilizer; at the rate of 42.5 bin on a 
plat fertilized with barnyard manure; and at the average rate of 36 
bu. per acre on plats receiving commercial fertilizers. Wheat grown 
on plats in a four-year rotation of roots, barley, clover (or beans), and 
wheat, in which the whole crop has been removed every year since the 
beginning of the experiment in 1849, yielded at the rate of 30.25 bu. 
per acre. Turnips had practically failed on these plats and barley 
had gradually decreased in yield. These results are interpreted as 
■showing the u remarkable capability of wheat to collect its food from 
what is, agriculturally speaking, exhausted soil, 7 ' and as having an im¬ 
portant bearing on the problem of future wheat production as related 
to increasing population. 

Utilizing the American corn crop ( Queensland Agr. Jour., 5 {1899"), No. G, pp. 530- 
53 $).—Popular notes on the utilization of corn in the production of oil, spirits, glu¬ 
cose, corn rubber, etc. 

Manila hemp (Sci. Amer83 (J WOO), No 2,p.24). —An account of its production in 
the Philippines and suggestions about machinery needed in its preparation for 
market. 

The sisal hemp, H. J. Bgeken ( Tropenpflanzen , 4 {1900), No. 1, pp. 6-37, figs. 11 ).— 
Culture and manufacture in Mexico, with descriptions of machinery used. 

The manuring of hops, H. H. Cousins ( Agr. Gaz, [London], 50 {1899), No. 135,pp. 
348,349). —A summarization is given of a number of experiments with potash salts 
on hops. The author considers barnyard manure the safest and most satisfactory 
fertilizer for supplying hops with this element. 

Potato experiments, 1898, N. G-RAHM (Tidskr. Landtman, 30 {1899), No. 14, pp. 
843-346). 

Comparison of newly imported potatoes, F. E. H. W. Krichauff {Jour. Agr , 
and Ind., South Australia , 3 {1899), No. 5, pp. 449-451). —Yields and starch content of 
a number of varieties of potatoes recently imported are given. 

Results of fertilizer experiments with potatoes, A. Schilling ( Ztschr. Landw. 
Ver. Hessen, 1899 , No. 53, p. 669). —Data on yield and starch content of potatoes grown 
on soil fertilized with different amounts and combinations of kainit, superphosphate, 
chloric! of potassium, and nitrate of soda. 

Soy beans {Kansas Sta, Press Bui. 46, pp. 8; al>s. in Bui. North Carolina State Bd. 
Agr., 20 (1899), No. 11, pp. 26, 37).— Directions for the culture of soy beans, with an 
account of the cost of growing and harvesting 60 acres at the station. The total 
cost was $155.25; total yield, 932 bu. 

The Swedish sugar-beet crop of 1898 (Tidskr. Landtman, 20 (1899), No. 12, pp . 
199-201). —Area of beets grown, 22,924 hectares; beets delivered to sugar factories, 
480,945,500 kg.; average yield per hectare, 20,893 kg. (= 18,644 lbs. per acre); 
average sugar content, 13.93 per eent. 

On the preservation of sugar-beet tops ( Landtmannen, 10 (1899), No. 41, pp. 664- 
666). —Sugar-beet tops and beet pulp were buried in pits 3 to 4 meters wide and f to 
1 meter deep, in alternate layers, 8 to 12 in. thick; 2 or 3 kg. of common salt were 
added for every load. When the mass was 3 to 4 ft. high above the ground it was 
covered with a layer of dirt. The pits were made with flaring wall, and at the bot¬ 
tom a drainpipe was laid to carry off'excess of water. The tops and pulp so pre¬ 
served kept in good condition until the following June. Milch cows ate this silage 
with the greatest relish, but always ate the beet tops first. An analysis of the 
ensiled beet tops only was made at Alnarp experiment station laboratory, with 
results'as follows: Water, 83.22 percent; crude fat, 0.11 per cent; albuminoids, 1.09 
per cent; amide, 0.26 per cent; acids (mainly lactic and oxalic), 1.25 per cent; carbo- 
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hydrates,5.90 per cent; pure ash, 1.18 per cent; sand (dirt), 6.99 per cent. The sil 
age had no deleterious effect on the quality of the dairy products or on tho health ol 
the COATS.—F. AT. ATOLL. 

Fertilizer experiments with sugar beets at Alnarp, 1898, H. Winberg ( Tithfcr. 
Lmidtmdn, 20 {1899), No . 16, pj>. 275-277). 

Report on the experiment garden, 1898-99, J. 13. Kobus and J. A. Van Haas- 
tert (Meded. Proefstat. Dost Java, 3. ser., No. 15, pp. 23, dgm.l).-— Results are given 
of fertilizer experiments, combined culture and fertilizer experiments, fertilizer 
experiments with nitrate of soda containing perchlorate, and culture experiments 
on uplands with sugar cane. 

The tillering or stooling proclivities of wheat, J. L. Thompson {Agr. Gaa. New 
South Wales, 10 {1899), No. 12, pp. 1247,1248, fig. 1).—This subject is briefly discussed 
and an account given of finding 4 stools of wheat containing 112,120,120, and 146 
straws, respectively, per stool. Thin seeding of cereals to encourage stooling is 
urged. 

Culture experiments with spring wheat, S. Rhodin ( Tidskr. Landtman, 20 {1889), 
No. 15, pp. 253-258). 

The treatment and yield of permanent pastures in Switzerland, a report, S. 
Aanestad ( Tidsshr.-Nor ske Landbr6 {1899), No. 7, pp. 310-322). 

The irrigation of meadows {Pent. Lanclw. Presse, 26 {1899), No. 90,p. 1019). —A 
brief discussion of the best time to irrigate grass lands. 

HORTICULTURE. 

Forcing cucumbers—experiments on the value of deep and 
shallow "benches, 0. M, Taylor (. Amer. Gard20 ( 1899 ), No. 259, pp. 
880,831 ).—Experiments were made to determine the relative value of 
growing encumbers in benches full of soil and in benches containing 
but little soil, the soil being increased as the plants developed. 

Three benches 6 in, deep and 2£ ft. wide, running east and west in an 
even-span greenhouse, were partitioned and one-half of each filled with 
a good soil. The other half was filled with the same soil,, as required 
from time to time by the gro wing plants. On March 15, IxnprovedWhite 
■Bpine^ Extra Long White Spine, and Telegraph varieties of cucum¬ 
bers, which had been started with bottom heat in four-inch pots,, were 
carefully transferred to the benches. The plants were set in 2 rows 2 
to 3 ft. apart and 22 in. in the row. Plants in the partially filled 
benches were filled around with 5 six-inch pots of soil and the soil cov¬ 
ered with a thin layer of moss to prevent washing down during water¬ 
ing and spraying. The growing plants ivere tied to upright stakes, 
and in the early part of the experiment the laterals were pinched 
beyond the second pistillate flower. Hand pollination was practiced 
with the White Spine cucumbers but was omitted ivith the English 
variety, Telegraph. 

“On April 6, root fibers were showing on the benches with little soil. These were 
then filled half full and on May 4 the remainder of the soil was added. As early as 
May 1 it was observed that the growth on all benches containing little soil was not 
so vigorous nor the foliage so green as on the filled benches, which condition con¬ 
tinued until the close of the experiment, on June 22. The benches produced the 
first marketable fruits and total yield during the experiment as follows 
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Growth of cucumbers in shallow and deep benches. 


V ariety. 


Improved White Spine: 

Shallow bench. 

Full bench. 

Extra Long White Spine: 

Shallow bench.. 

Full bench. 

Telegraph: 

Shallow bench. 

Full bench.. 


Date of first 
■ cut. 

| Total 
number 
cut. 

; May 9 ...... j 

227 

' May 11. 

212 

May 9. ! 

3,98 

! May 11 ... A 

219 

: May 18. 1 

113 

i May 23 . 

91 


The experiment is thought to indicate that there is £ * a tendency to 
earlier maturity and greater yield on shallow benches,” and that the 
blooming period is slightly earlier on the shallow benches. Shallow 
benches also tend to restrict the growth of the plant. The author 
suggests that where room is limited for the development of the vines, 
9 in. of soil would prove more satisfactory than 6 in. 

Report of the assistant in horticulture, A. T. Jordan (Few Jer¬ 
sey Stas . Rpt. 1898, pp. 127-190, pis. 6 ).—The work of the department 
has been a continuation of that already outlined (E. S.R., 10, p. 433). 
Experiments with asparagus, blackberries, raspberries, currants, and 
gooseberries were conducted to study the following problems: The effect 
of irrigation, the relative effect of fertilizers with and without irriga¬ 
tion, the effect of the addition of nitrate of soda, and the influence of 
the different treatments upon earliness. The results were as follows: 

Asparagus (pp. 130,131).—Considering all varieties together, irriga¬ 
tion gave in every case the largest first cutting, also the largest totals 
with a single exception. Among fertilizers the complete fertilizer gave 
highest yields. Irrigation changed the relative effectiveness of the 
fertilizers but slightly. 

Blackberries (pp. 132,133).—Irrigation increased the yield at the first 
picking in 2 cases and the total yield very materially in 3 cases. 
Irrigation on plats receiving barnyard manure and complete fertilizer 
gave largest yields. On unirrigated plats, barnyard manure gave 
largest yields, with ground bone and muriate of potash second, filtrate 
of soda gave the smallest yield in almost every case. In point of earli¬ 
ness, ground bone and potash on unirrigated plats, and complete 
fertilizer on irrigated plats, gave best results. 

Raspberries (pp. 133-135).—The results differed but little from those 
obtained with blackberries. Irrigation did not materially affect the 
relative effectiveness of fertilizers. 

Currants and gooseberries (pp. 135,136).—In these cases the number 
of varieties was fewer, and the tests with complete fertilizer were 
omitted. Irrigation increased the yield in every case with the currants, 
but with the gooseberries in only one ease. On both irrigated and 
unirrigated plats barnyard manure gave the highest yields. 
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Strawberries (pp. 136-145).—-The lines of experiment reported the 
preceding year were continued. In tests of fertilizers with and with¬ 
out irrigation, nitrate of soda increased earliness on tin irrigated, but 
decreased it on irrigated plats. The complete fertilizer gave the largest 
total yield in both cases. The author concludes that a it is inadvisable 
to apply nitrate of soda in connection with a fertilizer already rich in 
nitrogen. ■ With low-grade materials its addition is beneficial to the 
crop/’ Comparative experiments with Mil culture and the matted row 
system were continued, with ' results confirmatory of those already 
published. 

Variety tests were continued, combined with which were tests of 
adaptability to hill culture. In only 2 cases did the yield of the hills 
exceed that of the matted rows. 

Variety tests of vegetables have been carried on for 3 seasons, as 
already outlined (E. S. R., 9, p. 649). ■ 

Peas (pp. 146-159).—A comparative test was made of 81 varieties 
with respect to earliness of starting, earliness of maturing, length of 
season, percentage of shelled peas in total weight, number of peas per 
pod and length of same, height of vine, and the yield and weight of 
same. The smooth sorts are considered inferior to the wrinkled 
varieties in all respects except earliness. It is believed that all the 
numerous varieties of dwarf smooth peas are developed from the old 
Philadelphia Extra Early and Dan O’Rourke, from which they differ 
but little. Varieties differ much in the yield of shelled peas obtained 
from a given quantity of pods, an extreme variation of 12 per cent 
being found. Among the early dwarf wrinkled varieties, Exonian and 
Station were earliest. ’ 

Among the late half-dwarf and tall smooth varieties, Pride of the 
Market gave nearly twice as large a yield as any other. New (riant 
Pod Marrow was one of the earliest and most productive of the Mar¬ 
rowfats. Melting Sugar is recommended. 

Among the medium and late half-dwarf and tall wrinkled varieties 
the following are spoken of favorably: Advancer, Admiral, Bliss 
Abundance, Bliss Everbearing, Yorkshire Hero, Stratagem, Stratagem 
Improved, Queen, and Heroine. Besides a good yield, the last named 
gave the largest percentage edible of any variety grown. 

Drawings were made of the typical pods of the various sorts, showing 
the general outline, a cross section, and the split pea. Eighteen of 
these are published. 

A comparative test was made of plants trained to woven-wire trellis 
and untrained plants, with the result that generally the untrained 
plants gave a larger percentage of the total yield in first pickings than 
those trained, but in total yield and weight per plant the trained' sorts,' 
with two exceptions, gave much better results than those untrained. 

A test of the extent of variation within the same variety was made 
with duplicates from the same lot of seed and with seed of the same 
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variety from different seedsmen. The test was made on a gravelly loam 
ridge, sloping mostly to the south, but partly to the north. In the 
tests of duplicate lots as large differences occurred in all cases on adja¬ 
cent lots as between plats on opposite sides of the field. The weights 
per plant varied in the same ratio, as did the yields. The extent of 
variation among lots from different seedsmen was much greater. 

A test was made to determine the approximate quantity of seed that 
should be used per 100 ft. of drill to secure the best results. Five 
thicknesses of planting were made with 8, 10,12,14, and 16 plants per 
foot of drill, or 1 qt. of seed to 356, 285, 238, 204, and 178 ft. of drill, 
respectively. In every case there was a greater yield per plant, a larger . 
plant growth, and earlier maturity in the thinnest plantings; but for 
the space occupied, the thickest plantings gave the largest yield. Iso 
difference in the size of pods between the different lots was observable. 

Beans (pp. 159-176).—Tests of 72 varieties of beans are reported, and 
the pods of 14 typical sorts are figured. Tests of extent of varia¬ 
tion within the limit of the variety were carried out exactly as with 
peas. With duplicate lots, similar results were obtained, but with 
seed from different seedsmen the variation was much greater even than 
in the case of peas. 

In tests made to determine the quantity of seed, sowings were made 
with 2, 4, 6, 8, and 10 plants per foot of drill, or 1 qt. of seed to 810, 
405, 270, 203, and 162 ft. of drill, respectively. “One quart of seed in 
162 ft. of drill gave the largest yield. There was a tendency in the 
thicker plantings toward smaller pods. The vines were more spindling, 
and general development was reduced in the thickest plantings. 5 * 

A test was carried on to show that under field conditions a crop 
of beans and peas followed by sweet corn could be grown during 
the summer and at the same time the general fertility of the soil be 
increased by the use of crimson clover. The test was successful with 
the exception that a not very good catch of clover could be obtained. 
In connection with the double cropping a test of fertilizers was carried 
on. Five plats, one twenty-fifth of an acre each, were treated as fol¬ 
lows : Plat 1, check; plat 2, barnyard manure, 800 lbs.; plat 3, muriate 
of potash, 7 lbs., and acid phosphate, 14 lbs.; plat 4, same as plat 3, 
plus nitrate of soda, 6 lbs.; plat 5, same as plat 3, plus nitrate of soda, 
2 lbs., and dried blood, 6 lbs. The results of the test with each vege¬ 
table'are tabulated. In almost every case barnyard manure gave the 
largest yields. Plats 4 and 5 of sweet corn gave a poor yield. 

In the course of this test ash analyses were made of the different 
vegetables from each of the plats to determine whether there was any 
difference in the composition of the vegetables. The results are tabu¬ 
lated, but no deductions are drawn. Food and ash analyses ate also 
tabulated for typical varieties of peas and beans, of pea pods and of 
the shelled peas, of sweet corn (corn and cob), and of the husks 
separately. 
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Bush Lima- beam (pp. 177-180).—The author believes that this vege¬ 
table lias not yet received as much attention as its merits deserve. 
Tests of 5 varieties are reported. 

A test was made to determine the number of plants to be grown in 
a given space for best results. Earliest maturity, largest yield, and 
largest plant growth were obtained from plants standing 18 in. apart. 
For the space occupied, however, the thickest planting (plants 3 in, 
apart) gave the largest yield. 

A comparative test was made of surface and subirrigation, natural 
conditions, and mulching. The natural conditions gave the best re¬ 
sults throughout. A fertilizer test was made with Lima beans, using 
the same general plan as already described for the peas, beans, and 
corn. Earliness, yield, and plant development were in the following 
order: Pints 5, 3, 2, 1. “The quickly available nitrate in plat 4 has¬ 
tened maturity, while the nitrate in plat 5, as a starter, follow'ed with 
the more slowly available blood, has given the largest yield.” 

Tomatoes (pp. 180-190).—Tests of 29 varieties are reported. Perfec¬ 
tion, Giant Seedling, Favorite, and Beauty gave the largest total 
yields. 

Filtrate of soda, alone and in connection with potash and acid phos¬ 
phate, was tested with respect to its effect on earliness. Nitrate of soda 
applied every 15 days gave the largest yield throughout, and nitrate 
of soda with minerals produced the earliest and best shaped fruit. 

A test was made to determine the best time to sow seed to get the 
best results considering earliness and total yields. The results w r ere 
not decidedly in. favor of any one date. u Unless one has sufficient 
space to give plants of the earlier sowings plenty of room for develop¬ 
ment, the most satisfactory results will be obtained by sowing seed 
from the 10th to the loth of March.” 

A comparison of irrigation, natural conditions, and heavy mulching 
with salt hay resulted as follows: 

“Irrigation and mulcting each increased the amount of rotten fruit, irrigation 
relatively having the greater .increase. The appearance of the fruit from the 
mulched row was far superior to that of the other rows. The color was also a little 
lighter. Irrigation increased the [total] yield somewhat, while a very decided 
increase occurred with mulching. The value of the mulch undoubtedly depends 
.upon the earliness of application and the amount of soil moisture in the ground at 
' the time. Within limits, the earlier the mulch ■ is applied, the better the results 
obtained.” ■ 

The relative productiveness of the first plants appearing in a lot of 
seed and those last or slowest iu germinating was compared. The 
seeds that germinated most quickly gave the largest early and total 
yields of marketable fruits, amounting in the total to 30 oz. per plant. 
Slot only was the yield of marketable fruit low in the last germinating, 
but the proportion of culls was considerably greater, there being 28 
per cent more culls than in the first germinating lot. It is profitable 
to select the first plants germinating, discarding all others. 
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The possibilities of growing 2 horticultural crops, as peas and 
tomatoes, the same year, and the benefits of lime were tried. Peas 
were planted early in the spring. Before the crop was gathered, tomato 
plants-were set between the rows. The pea vines were left upon the 
ground after harvesting as a mulch for the tomatoes. The two crops 
were very successfully grown. In the lime test nitrate of soda in all 
cases gave the earliest yield, but lime caused a greater growth of vine. 

Experiments with shading, B. D. Halsted (Xew Jersey Bias. Rpt. 
1898 9 pp, 337 , 338). — A continuation of work already reported (E. 8. 1L, 
10, p. 435). For climatic reasons the growth of spinach was very 
unsatisfactory, but was evidently favored by shade. Tests were made 
with lettuce, but no satisfactory results were obtained. Shaded areas 
of wax and Lima beans yielded much less than, fully exposed plants. 
There was no blight upon either of the areas of wax beans, but the 
Lima beans were blighted, there being 6 times as much blight on the 
shaded plants as on those not shaded. 

On the plat of Lima beans a test was also made with purslane. This 
weed was allowed to grow for a short time and was then pulled and 
weighed. The exposed area produced 18.56 lbs., while the shaded area 
produced only 2.15 lbs., and this mostly about the edges of the shaded 
soil where sunlight was most abundant. 

■Pineapple fertilizers, P. EL Rolfs (Florida Bta. Bui. 30 . pp. luj 
pis. 8^ figs. S ).— In this bulletin the general plan, details, and results 
are given of extensive fertilizer experiments with different forms of pot¬ 
ash, nitrogen, and phosphoric acid used alone and in various combi¬ 
nations on pineapples. The effect of the different fertilizers on the 
general development of the plants, on the leaf area, abundance and 
earliness of fruit blooms, and on the frost-resisting properties has been 
studied, and the results are discussed at length and illustrated by 
diagrams and photographs. 

The experiments were carried out on the east coast of Florida on 
rather poor spruce-pine lands, which had never been fertilized. Fifty- 
one plats were used, 27 of which were about one-twentieth acre in size 
and were manured with complete fertilizers. The remaining plats were 
about acre in size and received incomplete fertilizers. The ferti¬ 
lizer used as a normal formula was made up of 3 per cent nitrogen, 7 per 
cent potash, and 5 per cent available phosphoric acid. Plats receiving 
this fertilizer were manured February 7 and 8, 1898, at the rate of 14 
ions per acre, June 27 and 28 with 2J tons per acre, November 4-1.2 
with 2 tons per acre, April 1-4, 1899, with 14 tons per acre, and July 6 
with 14 tons per acre. After the first application, a number of the plats' 
were further subdivided into from 3 to 6 sections in order to study the 
effects of increasing or decreasing the amounts of the different fer¬ 
tilizer elements in the normal formula. The source and composition of 
the-manures used, number of plants in each plat, and the combinations 
. and amounts of fertilizers used on each plat and plat subdivision at 
the different dates of application are given in detail. 
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A summarization of the accumulated data shows results as follows: 
The leaf area development of the plants, found by multiplying the width 
of the leaf at the base, by its length in inches and dividing by 2, was 
greatest on plats fertilized with a blood, bone, and tankage mixture, an 
average of 34.6 sq, in. per leaf. Of the potash manures the largest 
average leaf area was found on plants grown on the plats which had 
received potassium-magnesium carbonate, 30.8 sq. in. per leaf. The leaf 
area of plants fertilized with bone meal averaged 32.34 sq. in., while the 
average of the plants receiving acid phosphate was only 25.2 sq, in. 
On plats which received nitrogen and phosphoric acid but no potash 
the average leaf area was 28 sq. in. per leaf, and on plats which received 
nitrogen and potash but no phosphoric acid 26.8 sq. in. per leaf. 

The frost-resisting properties of the plants were greatest in sections 
receiving the normal formula, or the normal formula with a double 
amount of phosphoric acid or potash. Increasing the nitrogen in the 
normal formula, or increasing the normal formula 14 or 2 fold caused 
the plants to be more sensitive to frost. Considering the value of the 
different forms of nitrogen in the complete fertilizers, the data show that 
plants fertilized with blood and bone were more frost resistant than 
plants fertilized with cotton-seed meal, sulphate of ammonia, or nitrate 
of soda in the order named. With regard to potash, plants fertilized 
with potassium-magnesium carbonate were more frost resistant than 
plants which received kainit, muriate of potash, or sulphate of potash 
(both low and high grade forms). u Plats fertilized with acid phosphate 
were no more nor less frost-resistant than those fertilized with bone 
meal.*- Plants receiving incomplete fertilizers were less frost-resistant 
than the average of those which received complete fertilizers. “An 
excess of potash or phosphoric acid does not seem to increase the 
frost-resistant ■ qualities over the normal formula.” No relation was 
found'to exist between the leaf development of the plants on the 
different plats and their frost-resisting properties, as some of the best 
developed plants were among those most injured by the February freeze.' 
Nitrate of soda and sulphate of potash both had a tendency to hasten 
the blooming period and the number of blooms, and at the same time 
to increase the sensitiveness of the plants to frost. A table of fruit 
picked on some of the plats during the month of June, 1899, is given. 

On the basis of these experiments the author suggests a plan for 
fertilizing pineapples in Florida as follows: If the plants are set in July 
or August, a handful of fertilizer composed of 3 parts cotton-seed meal 
and 1 part fine ground unleached tobacco dust should be immediately 
dropped into the bud. This serves the double purpose of preventing 
the plants from filling with sand and of furnishing them with a certain 
amount of food. In October or early November, an application of 680 
lbs. of blood and bone and 500 lbs. of potassium-magnesium carbonate 
' per acre should be applied. This application should be repeated the 
- following February or as soon after as danger of frost is past. If the 
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plants are in good condition, tins amount may be increased to 1,000 lbs. 
of blood and bone and 750 lbs. of potassium-magnesium carbonate. 
Shortly before the beginning of the rainy season a third application, 
consisting of 1,000 to 2,000 lbs. of blood and bone, and front 750 to 
1,500 lbs. of potassium-magnesium carbonate, should be given. ■ This 
should be followed by another application in October or early 2sovem- 
ber. Should the plants fail to thrive at any time (luring* the season, a 
light application of nitrate of soda is recommended. 

The insects and diseases most affecting pineapples are noted and sug¬ 
gestions offered as to. their control 

Tea culture: The experiment in South Carolina, C. TJ. Shepard 
(U. S. Dept. A(j )\, Dpt. No. 61,pp.27 , pis. .9, Jigs. 4 ).—A report on the 
growing of several varieties of tea at Pinehurst estate in South Caro¬ 
lina', on different soils, with an account of the cost of production, 
machinery used, and methods of picking and handling employed in the 
manufacture of tea, and a discussion of the possibility of tea growing 
in this country. 

Experiments begun on a small scale in 1889 have been continued 
until at the present time some 50 acres are under cultivation. The 
labor problem has been solved by the' establishment of schools where 
negro children are taught the ordinary school branches free of charge, 
and also to pick tea leaves under the direction of a competent teacher. 
The actual cost of pruning, manuring, cultivating, leaf picking, and 
factory work for a crop of 300 lbs. of Assam-hybrid tea obtained from 
the garden in 1898 was 28.5 cts. per pound. It is thought this cost might 
be reduced to 16 cts. per pound on large plantations. 

Some of the more important data on the cost, yield, etc., of tea¬ 
growing at Pinehurst for a number of years on different soils are shown 
in the following table: 

Productioncost, etc., of tea growing at Pinehurst. 


. Local ion. 


Variety of 
plant. 


Cost 

of 


•: Bis- ; ProilTic- 
Age i Extent.; taneo j tion of 
of ; of ! lie- green 

garden, garden.; tween ; leaf in 
i :x>lanta. 1898. 


Produc¬ 
tion of 
dryteain 
1898. 


Prodne*1 
tion of ! 
dry tea j 
per ' j 
plant in I 
1898. 


com¬ 
mer¬ 
cial 
ma¬ 
nure 
per 
lb. of 
dry 
tea. a 


Brained pond... t Assam hybrid ..! 

Clayey hillside.. J--do. } 

Sandy level.do.* 

Cleared swamp.!.do. 

Do..do.. 

Mostly clayey hill — I Chinese .i. 

Brained i>ond. j Darjeeling.! 


Tears. 

Acres. 

Feet. 

Ounces. Founds . 

Ounces. 

Cents. 

9 

0.83 

6 

21,701 |i 

823 1 

. 5. 57. 

2.3 

9 

1.50 

6 

12,631 1\ 

188 

1.88' 

5.3 

9 

.66 

G 

6. 959 .V 

, xoru 

2.57 

5,0 

9 

2,66 

6 

22,069 i 

328 

1.78 1 

: 3,9 

8 

1.87 

6 

16,110 

240 

1.92 ! 

, ' 4.1 

8 ! 

2.00 

4 

20. 653 i 

308 

1. 00 i 

6,0 

4 i 

1.90 

4 ■ 

17,854 ! 

266 

1. 00 j 

4.0 


A The fertilizer used contained. 5 per cent available .phosphoric acid, 5' per cent, potash, .and ,5.per 
cent ammonia (chiefly from dried fish and blood). 

The tea plant requires a moist climate and soil and an abundance of 
complete fertilizers. The best results at Pinehurst have been obtained 
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on moist, 'Well-drained, level land. The use of eowpeas is advised for 
planting between the rows. 

Tea growing should not be undertaken where the temperature fre¬ 
quently goes lower than 25° F. The freeze of February, 1899, made it 
necessary to vigorously prune back all the tea plants at the Pinehurst 
plantation to within a few inches of the ground. The plants were pro¬ 
tected in part by a covering of snow. Plants which had been most 
exposed to the. weather and had thus best ripened their wood were least 
injured. The freeze diminished the early picking of tea slightly, but 
the total yield in 1899 exceeded that of the previous season by about 
23 per cent and no diminution in the strength of the finished tea was 
observed. 

Considerable green tea of excellent quality has been produced. Hand 
labor was necessary in its preparation and this made its production 
costly. A well-equipped two-story factory has been built for the manu¬ 
facture of black tea, with a capacity of 50 lbs. of dry tea per day. A 
description is given of the factory and equipment. The results thus 
far obtained seem to make it probable that u the cultivation of tea can 
be made profitable in the warmer portions of the United States in two 
ways . . . (1) By establishing a plantation . . . with a capital suffi¬ 
cient to carry the work to a point where the x>roduct can he offered on 
equal terms with teas holding an established place in the markets of 
the United States, and (2) to grow tea for home use in the farm garden.” 

The cheaper grades of tea can not be profitably grown without the 
protection of an import duty of 10 to 20 cts. per pound. The better 
grades can be grown at a financial profit in the Southern States with¬ 
out fear of serious competition from oriental producers, wherever 
climate and labor conditions are satisfactory. 

Detailed directions for the culture of tea, picking the leaves, handling 
the crop, etc., are given. It is thought that a few tea plants might be 
profitably grown in nearly all Southern home gardens and thus fur¬ 
nish a supply of tea for family use. The experiments are being con¬ 
tinued and extended. 


Experiments in chestnut grafting, W. E. Britton (Connecticut 
"State St a . Bpf. 1898, pp. 276-288, pis. 2, Jigs. 4). —The results of grafting 
chestnuts at the station at different dates and by different methods and 
the experience of 3 prominent Connecticut horticulturists in chestnut 
grafting are detailed, and notes given on the technique of chestnut graft-' 
big, characteristics of American, European, and Japanese Chestnut 
scions, and in making grafting wax. A short bibliography of chestnut 


literature is appended. 

The experiments at the station involved the use of more than 200 
scions of the better varieties of European and Japanese chestnuts. 
These were grafted on American stocks ( Castanea dentata) at different 
dates in April, May, and June. Gleft grafting was generally practiced 
.and 2.scions usually placed in each stock. Whip grafting was employed 
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where the stocks were small. Grafting wax was freely used, care being 
taken to cover each portion of the wound air tight, and the tops of 
scions when cut. Baffin was used as tying material. 

Accidents befell a number of the grafts. The dates of setting the 
remaining grafts, average growth, and number of grafts living October 
1 are shown in the following table: 


Results of chestnut (jraftlmj at the Connecticut Station in 2898, 


Time of setting scions. 


Alive October 1. 

' Number ,------—« 

] of ; Number Percent- ; 

, scions of age of j Average 
! set. scions ! number j growth, 
alive. set. ! 


Between April 20 and May 1 
Between May I and May 15. 
Between May 35 and June 1 . 
Between June 1 and June 15 
After June 15. 


In ekes. 


29 ! 

3 i 

10 ; 

18 

56 

26 ! 

46 ; 

28 

41 ; 

13 

32 

23 

47 

22 ; 

47 

22 

12 ; 

2 1 

17 1 

“8 


The author states that the scions first set were mostly of the Japa¬ 
nese variety, and that those set the last half of May were set in the 
tops of large trees, while the others were mostly placed in thrifty 
young sprouts or seedlings. Most of the stocks when exposed to the 
sun were severely injured by sun scald, whole branches in some cases 
dying back to the fork or body of the tree. To avoid this the author 
thinks it advisable to leave enough branches to afford partial shade to 
the grafts for some weeks after the scions have been set. Whip or 
tongue grafts made the smoothest unions. 

The experience of A. J. Coe at Meriden, Conn., and others is reported. 
During the season of 1895-96. some 18 acres of sprout land at Meriden 
was deft grafted with Japanese scions. The author visited this 
orchard in 1897 and, while no accurate census was taken, he considers 
that about 30 or 35 per cent of the grafts set lived and grew. J. H. 
Hale reports that out of 600 grafts set in native sprouts 1 to 2 in. in 
diameter in the spring of 1897, when the leaves were just starting on 
the stocks, only about 25 per cent of them lived and grew through the 
season. Both European and Japanese scions were used, and cleft, 
saddle, and tongue grafting employed. Cleft grafting proved the least 
successful. Seventy-five per cent of the Japanese variety Beliance 
lived. S. Platt finds the after-care of chestnuts during the first 
season almost as important as the grafting, and recommends the 
prompt removal of robber shoots and additional branches. Bud graft¬ 
ing at the surface of the ground and root grafting have been failures 
with Mr. Platt, With stock Jin. in diameter 3 ft. from the,ground, 
Mr. Platt finds it desirable to cleft graft? but,with stocks,f in. in 
diameter at this height the bark graft is preferred. 

Experiments with lawn grasses, B. D. Halsted (N~ew Jersey 
Stas, Ryt. 1898 , pp, 327, 328),—In 1890, 9 plats were seeded with grass 
17020—No. 8-4 
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and they have been closely cut with a lawn mower during each season 
since that time. The author shows in a table the species of grass in 
each plat and its relative stand for 3 years. Based on the results for 
3 years, the author believes that a satisfactory lawn mixture would 
consist of Rhode Island bent grass, Kentucky blue grass, redtop, and 
Italian rye grass. 

Sketch, of the, present status of horticulture, gardening, and viticulture in 
Russia, and the government measures for their development (St. Petersburg: 
Min. Agr. and Imp. Domains, 1899,pp. 110; rev. in Selsk. Elios, i Lyesov194 (IS99), July, 
p. 179 ).—Prepared for the Russian National Exposition of Horticulture held at St. 
Petersburg* in the fall of 1899. 

Composition and application of manures, A. H. Benson ( Queensland Agr. Jour 
5 (1899), No. 6,pp. 565-574). —The use of fertilizers with formulas for their application 
iu the growing of citrus fruits, bananas, pineapples, strawberries, and certain other 
garden and farm crops. 

The Chevrier kidney bean, H. Dauthenay (Rev. Sort., 71 (1S99), No. 15, pp. 
365-865). —Notes on the care and management of these beans to maintain their color 
and a brief account of the beneficial use of nitrate of soda in their culture. 

Methods of winter preservation of endive and other chicory plants, A. Oger 
(Rev. Hort.j 71 (1899) t No. 24, pp. 569-572, Jigs. 3). 

Culture and manufacture of ginger (Rev. Cult. Colomales, 6 (1900), No. 44,pp. 8-18). 

Instructional fruit stations, E. Luckhurst (Jour. Iloy. Eort. Soe. [London], 23 
(1899),pt 2,pp. 151-154). —The ends, aims, and practical uses of these stations are 
discussed. Experimental areas are limited to half-acre plats. 

Fruit culture and geology, Hans Reusch (Norsk Mavetidende, 15 (1899), No. 10, pp. 
158,159). 

The peach ( Topeka: Kansas State Hort. Soe., 1899, pp. 159, Jigs. IS, dgm. 1"). —Com¬ 
piled account of the planting, care, management, gathering, packing, and shipping 
of x>eaehes, with special reference to Kansas. Directions are given for combating 
insect and fungus pests, and a diagram shows the number of Reach trees in 1898 in 
each county of the State, 

Roofing over orange orchards (Fruitmans Guide, S (1900), No. 208, p. 13). — 
Methods and results in California. 

Olives and olive oil, P. d’Aygalliers (V olivier et VhuiUt I olive. Paris: J. It Hall- 
Mere Sons, 1900, pp. 850 , figs. 64). 

The pawpaw (Agr. Mexicano, 8 (1899), No. 6, pp. 189-192 ).—The history of this 
interesting fruit in the tropics and its uses as food and medicine are given. 

Coffee culture in Queensland, H. Newport ( Queensland Agr. Jour.,5 (1899), No. 
6, pp. 584-587). —Directions for selecting seed, preparing the soil, planting, etc., 
with notes on varieties and seed germination. 

' On coffee, W. L. A. Warnier (Ret*. Trav. Chirn. Pays-Das, IS (1899), p. Sol; abs , in 
Did. S&e. Chim." Paris, 3. ser.,21 ( 1899 ), No. 34,p. 1104 ).—The results of a large number 
of analyses of coffee from different sources. 

Feaberries and male coffee plants ( Queensland Agr. Jour., 5 (1899), No. 6\ pp. 
'.582, 583 ).—Poverty of soil and dry weather are said to he the causes which tend to 
the,, multiplication of peaberries on coffee trees, and the amount of peaberry on a 
coffee tree is no indication whatever of tbe sex of the tree. 

, Shade trees for coffee plantations, L. Pierre (Rev. Cult. Colonial es, 6 (1900), No. 

Cacao culture in Ecuador ( Planting Opinion, 4 (1899), No. 51, pp. 1018-1020).— 
The extent of the production of cacao in Ecuador, methods of planting, cultivating, 

: 'gathering, cost of growing, and uses are considered, and a description given of the 
tree, flowers, and fruit. 
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The cultivation of cocoanut trees' (Shamha [Zanzibari, 1899, Xo. 17, pp. 1, 2), — 
A yield of 7,250 nuts obtained from 350 trees at one picking is recorded. The large 
yield is attributed to the good effects of digging up the soil to a radius of 6 ft. 
around each tree, leaving a ridge at the circumference to eatcdi and retain the water. 
The area was enlarged a little at each digging. 

Rubber—the plants that produce it and their cultivation (BoL Ayr. Min. e Ind 
Mexico, S (1899), Xo, 12, pp, 3-35). 

Amur grapes (Vitis amurensis), Tairov et ajl. ( Odessa. 1898, pp. 37; rev. in Selsk. 
liltoz. i Lyesov., 193 (1899), May, p. 406). 

The culture of grapes on sands, Y. Bertensoo and P. For (St. Petersburg: Min. 
Ayr. and Imp. Domains. Dept. Ayr., 1899, pp. 44: rev. in Selsk. Kkoz. i Zmsor.. 193 
(1899), May, pp. 467, 468). 

Forced culture of table grapes, E. Zacharewicz (Prog. Ayr. el Tit., 16 (1899), 
Xo. 53, pp. 766-768, figs. 5 ).—Illustrated descriptions of grape houses used in the 
culture of early table grapes, with notes on the cost of construction. 

Irrigation and the quality cf wine, L. Degrclly (Prog, Ayr. el Tit. (£d. VEsi), 
20 (1899), Xo. 51, pp. 697-701, fig. 1). 

Rose cultures, AY. E. Britton ( Connecticut State Sta. Dpi. 1898 , p. 36$). — An 
account with detailed data of growing Duchesse de Brabant roses in the greenhouse 
in compost, and in coal ashes and peat moss to which commercial fertilizers had 
been added. Plants set in coal ashes and peat moss gave larger but somewhat 
lighter colored blooms than those grown in compost. No difference was noticeable 
as regards fragrance and form. Plants in both media bloomed freely all winter. 

Half a century’s experience in ornamental tree planting, 0. B. Had win ( Boston : 
Massachusetts Sort. Soc., 1900, folio). —A paper read by the author before the Mas¬ 
sachusetts Horticultural Society, in which an account is given of the author’s farm 
experience in planting different varieties of ornamental trees in Massachusetts. 

Lawn-grass mixtures as purchased in the market, compared with a few of 
the best, AY. J. Beal (Pvoc. Soc. Prom. Agr. Set., 1S9S, pp. 59-63 ).—The author has 
observed and experimented with different lawn grasses for a period of 20 years or 
more, and gives his observations on the value of various grasses for lawns. He also 
gives approximately the relative abundance of different kinds of grass in each of 
17 mixtures, together with the retail price. Many of these grasses are said not to be 
adapted to lawn purposes and, so far as his observations go, none of the mixtures 
in the market produce as fine and permanent a lawn as a few of the best grasses 
used separately. An additional objection to lawn mixtures is the price, which is 
frequently 3 or 4 times what it would be if the different varieties were purchased 
separately. 

The propagation of ferns, AY. G. A\ t orsdell ( Garden ing, S (1900), Xo. 176, pp. 122, 
123 ). —-Methods best adapted for the propagation of different species are discussed. 


FORESTRY. 

Practical assistance to tree planters, GL Pinchot (IT. 8 . Dept. 
Agr., Division of Forestry (Jirc . $>$. 11) figs. 5). —In line with the 

cooperative plan already announced' (E. S. B. ? 10, p. 443), the Division 
of Forestry of this Department is prepared, so far as its limited appro, 
priation will permit, to render practical and personal assistance to 
farmers and others by cooperating with them to establish forest plan¬ 
tations, wood lots, shelter belts, and wind-breaks.. A section of the 
Division has been recently organized which will devote its entire time 
to investigations in tree planting and to the assistance of those who 
may avail themselves of the cooperatir'e plan outlined in this circular. 
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Notes are given on tree planting in the past, value of forests to 
fanners, and sketches of various successful forest plantations. A form 
of agreement between the owner and this Department is given. - 

The white pine (Finns strobus), V. M. Spalding and B. E. Fer- 
now (U . S. Dept. Ayr., Division of Forestry Bui. 22, pp.-lSo, pU. is, 
figs. 40 ).— This bulletin was prepared a number of years ago, but delay 
in its publication made it possible to revise and extend the manuscript, 
bringing it up to date. The object of the monograph is to lay the basis 
for an intelligent recuperation of the virgin growth of the white pine 
forests by the application of rational sylviculture in the remnants of 
our pineries. 

The geographical distribution of our white pine is given and com¬ 
mented upon. Roughly traced, this tree frequents the region adjacent 
to the ‘Great Lakes, the St. Lawrence Yalley, and eastward to the 
Atlantic Ocean, extending south along the Appalachian Mountain 
chain. At present there are not less than 400,000 square miles in the 
United States and.-the Dominion of Canada throughout which it is said 
the successful cultivation of the white pine is assured. There is also 
evidence to show that within the extreme limits of distribution this 
species makes under cultivation a healthy and rapid growth, and there 
is apparently no species of equal value indigenous to eastern North 
America; that is, adapted to so wide an area. On account of the habits 
of the species near its western limit, as well as results obtained from 
experimental planting, it seems that successful growth can not be 
depended upon much beyond its limits. 

A discussion is given of the white pine lumber industry, and the 
original stand and present supply compared. The visible supply at 
the end of 1897 is placed at about 15 per cent of the original stand. 
The natural history, including botanical description, relationships, and 
morphological characters, is given at some length. The rate of growth 
in. height, diameter, and volume, as determined by a large number of 
observations, is given. The authors discuss the conditions of the 
development of the white pine, as well as its yield as a crop. 

The dangers and diseases to which the white pine is subject are 
described, that portion treating of the parasitic diseases being trans¬ 
lated largely from Hartig’s “Lehrbneh der BaumkraukheitenA A 
chapter is added by E. H. Chittenden, Division of Entomology of this 
Department, on “ Insect enemies of the white pine,” in which a number 
of species are figured and described. 

Suggestions are offered for forest management, both of the natural 
reproduction and artificial plantings, and a brief review is given of the 
white pine in Germany, where it has been planted for more than a cen¬ 
tury, and a statement m made that it will probably become one of the 
prominent forest trees of that country. 

The wood of the white pine, F. Both (pp. 73—82).—■The author gives 
■the results of extensive studies into, the character and physical 
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properties of this wood, treating of its specific weight, shrinkage, 
strength, durability, and uses. 

An appendix, giving tables of measurements made in the field by A. 
Cary and A. K. Mlodziansky, completes the bulletin. 

Observations on the denudation of vegetation—a suggested 
remedy for California, M, Manson (Sierra Club Bah, 2 (18,99), No. 6, 
j)}). 295-311, pis. 4). —This is a discussion of the injuries due to the 
denudation of vegetation, based more particularly on observations in the 
Caucasus and in the Rocky Mountains and the Sierra Nevada. 

u The writer advocates that all forest reservations and public lands upon mountain 
slopes, within the borders of California, be granted by act of Congress to the Uni¬ 
versity of California in trust; that the object of this trust be to protect, maintain, 
develop, and extend the water supply of these areas forever. For this purpose, that 
the regents be empowered to lease, under proper control, the timber-cutting and 
pasturage privileges' of these areas, and to use this fund: (1) To protect the catch¬ 
ment areas; (2) to maintain a college of practical forestry; ;3) to construct reser¬ 
voirs at such points as may be necessary to the industries of the State, and dispose 
of the water for the benefit of the trust; (4) to acquire mountain lands to be added 
to the catchment areas; and (5) to do all such things as may maintain wise systems 
of forest and water conservation and use/* 

Forestry in Bosnia and Herzegovina ( Oesterr. Foret u. Jagdw. Ztg., 17 (IS99), Xo. 
39, p. 300 ).—Gives some statistics on the extent and production of the forests in the 
above-mentioned countries. 

The organization of experimental forestry work in Russia, V. Klyuchnikov 
( SeUlc. Khoz. i Lyesov M 194 (1899), Aug., pp. 299-302).— A criticism of certain proposed 
measures. 

On forestry experiment stations, C. G-. G. Holmerz ( K. Landt . Akad. Handl. 
Tidskr., S3 (1899), Xo. 2, pp. 99-106). 

The forest domain of Belgium (Bui. Soc. Cent. Forst. Belg.,6 (1899), Xo. 7, pp. 
470-494 ).—Contains an abstract of the discussion relative to the budget for the 
administration of forests, etc. 

Motes concerning a few trees in the arboretum at the Michigan Agricultural 
College, W. J. Beal ( Proc. Soc. From. Agr. Sci., 1S9S, pp. 87-89). —The author began 
planting a small arboretum in 1875, and has investigated more than 150 species of 
trees and shrubs. Notes have been given from time to time on the growth and 
behavior of these different plants, and in the present paper a tabulated statement is 
given of the age, height and diameter of a few of the more promising species. 
Among those mentioned the locust has proved one of the most profitable trees for 
growth, followed closely hv the chestnut, and also by the w T hite ash, white pine, 
white oak, shaggy-hark hickory, basswood, and sugar maple, and, for poor sandy 
lands, Norway pine. 

Borne timber trees of Queensland, J. W. Fawcett ( Queensland Ayr. Jour., 5 
(1899), Xos. 5, pp. 499-502; G, pp. 591-594), —Notes are given on Eucalyptus jdatyphyUa, 
E. tesselaris, E. microcorys, E. maculata, E. botryoide *, E. resin if era, and Tristania 
suareolens. The different species are described and their distribution and uses given. 

The pinetum at Wellesley (Gardening, 7 (1899), Xo. 162, p. 274).— Notes are given 
on the pinetum which was laid out iu 1865. A list of more than 100 species and 
varieties of evergreen trees that have proved hardy in New England is appended, 
most of the species being conifers. 

' The cork tree (Onerous suber), N. Pike (SGLAmer.Sup.i47 (1899), Xo. 1222 , pp. 
19593,19594 ).—Notes are given on the history, cultivation, and uses of the cork oak. 

Motes on the Douglas fir, N. I. C rah ay (Jour. Soc, Boy, Agr. Bely., 1899: t pp. 138, 
153-161). —Notes on Pseudotsuga douglasii . 
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Height growth in plantations, J. Simpson ( Card . Citron., 0. ser., .a> (1899), JVo. 
66;2,pp. 1S7,1SS). —Discussion of tliis subject as applied to forestry. 

Sheep grazing in Arizona, E. S. Gosney ( Forester, 5 (1899), No. 10, pp. XJO-PlJ ).— 
The author defends the claim of the sheepmen that grazing does not seriously injure 
forests or interfere with irrigation works hy causing them to till with silt, etc. 


SEEDS—WEEDS. 

Germination tests with onion seeds, E. H. Jenkins ( Connecti- ■ 
cut State Sta. Bpt . 1898 , pp. 313-316). — A number of experiments have 
been made with onion seeds to test their vitality as affected by age, 
crop, and variety. Comparisons were made between the vitality of 
Connecticut and California'grown seeds, from which it appears that 
the latter possessed a higher percentage of germinative ability than 
Connecti cut-grown seed. The average vitality of Connecticut-grown 
seeds of the crops from 1894-1898 was tested with the result that the 
1898 seed was found to possess an unusually low vitality, the reason 
for which is unexplained. The germinative capacity of different varie¬ 
ties of onion seed was tested, Yellow Globe, Bed Globe, White Globe, 
White Portugal, and Wethersfield Eed being compared. All the 
varieties possessed essentially the same germinative ability except the 
White Portugal, which was about 6 per cent below the average of the 
germination of the other varieties. The tests of the Connecticut-grown 
seed are given in tabular form. 

Crimson clover seed, A. J. Pietebs ( U. S. Dept. Ayr., Division of 
Botany Gu\ 18, pp. 4, fig. 1). — The increased use of crimson clover as a 
standard crop has led to inquiries regarding its seed. The seed is 
described, and in general it is stated that crimson clover seed is less 
liable to contain weed seed than that of the other clovers. In a num¬ 
ber of tests made at the laboratory, however, the seeds of 50 weeds 
have been found more or less frequently. The most serious adultera¬ 
tion is that of the Egyptian clover (Trifolium alexandrinum). The dif¬ 
ferences between the 2 kinds of seeds are pointed out so that one 
may be able to recognize admixtures of the less desirable species. 
.Notes are given on the germination of clover seed and the amount of 
seed required per acre. The seed laboratory also offers to test samples 
sent for that purpose. 

On the presence of hydrocyanic acid in the seeds of Vicia, 
F. F. Bbuijning- and J. Van Haabst (EMr. from Bee. Trai\ Ghim . 
Pays-Bas, 18 (1899), No. 6, pp. 468-471).—The authors have made a 
: study of the seeds of a number of species of Yicia to determine the 
presence of hydrocyanic acid by the method suggested by Dragen- 
■ dorff. Among the species examined, were various varieties of Yicia 
saliva, T, canadensis, Y. Mrsuta , F. angnstifolia , F narbonensis , F. 
cracea , F. biennis, F. disperma, Y.pannonica, and Y. mssnhiea. Among 
these the F. angustifolia yielded the maximum amount of hydro¬ 
cyanic acid. 
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The conclusions of the authors are that most species and varieties of 
the genus Yicia contain amygdaiin or analogous bodies, and that the 
seeds of certain species possess a considerable quantity of hydrocyanic 
acid, under certain conditions the amount being sufficient to injure 
animals. To this fact may be attributed the injurious effect of feeding 
some species after the seeds have matured. 

Borne chemical changes in the germination of the seeds of 
Vicia fate, I. Siiulov (Ter. Moscow SelsJc. Khoz. Insto (1899), pt, 2 7 
pp. 192-202). —Seedlings 10 days old were investigated. Of the results 
obtained by the author the following are the most important: As par agin 
is rather uniformly distributed in the various organs, while the other 
amido compounds show a much higher concentration in the cotyledons 
than in the stalks. The results obtained by T. Lokot with regard to 
peas are quoted at length. In the latter plant scarcely any difference 
was observed in the concentration of asparagin in different parts of the 
plant, while the concentration of the other amido compounds varied 
greatly.— p. fireman. 

Experiments with weeds, B. I). Halsted (New Jersey Stas. Rpt 
1898) pp. 332-334 ).—In 1897 the author mixed and sowed broadcast the 
seeds of 30 species of weeds, the object being to note the different degrees 
of ability to maintain themselves against one another. Only about 
two-thirds of the different species of seed germinated. By midsummer 
15 species were well represented. The more or less conspicuous were 
sunflower, thorn apple, ragweed, ketmia (Hibiscus trionum ), pigweed, 
lady’s thumb, velvet leaf, chick weed, catekfly, mallow, purslane, wild 
carrot, shepherd’s purse, and Mexican tea (Ghenopodium ambrosioides ). 
By the end of the season a number of these had disappeared. The fol¬ 
lowing year the sunflower failed to appear and its place was taken by 
Mollugo vertieillata , and Ghenopodium album had become more abundant 
than C. ambrosioides. During the season covered by the. report, 28 
species have been observed on the plat in numbers ranging from several 
hundred specimens down to only one or two. Among the troublesome 
weeds noted, mention is made of crab grass, but this is kept in check 
to a considerable degree by a smut fungus ( Ustilago rabenliorstiana ), 
affected plants rarely if ever producing seed. 

Noxious weeds of Wisconsin, E. S. Goff { Wisconsin Sta . Bui, 76", 
pp. 53, figs. 39). —The author gives the text of the amended Wisconsin 
weed law, in order that farmers throughout the State may have it in a 
convenient shape for reference. In order to assist as far as possible in 
destroying the weeds proscribed by law and also other noxious weeds, 
descriptions are given, and the best methods of eradication suggested 
for the following weeds: Canada thistle, burdock, white or ox-eye 
: daisy, snapdragon or toadflax, coeklebur or clotbur, sow thistle, sour 
dock, wild mustard, wild parsnip), Russian thistle, quack grass, wild 
carrot, chicory, bindweed or morning-glory, horse nettle, buffalo bur, 
prickly lettuce, and long-leaved plantain. 
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Report of Stockholm Seed Control Station, 1897-98, 0. Stjernquist (Tkln, 
Stockh . Lam HushdUninys-salIsle. , 1899, May, pp. 99-11.2; June, pp. 130-135; July, pp. 
149-156,figs. 6). —Illustrations are given of a number of new forms of apparatus con¬ 
structed by the author for seed examination. 

Report of the seed testing at the Modena Experiment Station during the 
year 1898, F. ToDARQ(Ste. Sper. Ayr. It ah, 32 {1899), Xo. 3, pp. 257-273). — Detailed 
reports are given of the results of tests of some 590 lots of seeds of all kinds, together 
with special investigations for dodder in clover and alfalfa seed. 

Tests of the vitality of vegetable seeds, E. H. Jenkins (Connecticut State Sta. 
Pq>t. 189S, pp. 310-313). —Since November, 1897, 333 samples of seeds have been 
examined as to their vitality. This has been done in the interests of seed growers 
and seed dealers in the State. The methods of testing were those adopted hy the 
Association of American Agricultural Colleges and Experiment Stations (E. S. R., 9, p. 
143). The results of the tests are tabulated, in which the age of the seed as reported, 
number of samples, and maximum, minimum, and average of germinations are given. 

On the absorption of nutrient solutions by wheat and their influence on 
germination, Vincent {Ann. Sci. Ayr on., 1898, II, Xo. 2, pp. 272-302). 

The American Cuscuta, E. Schribaux (Jour. Ayr. Prat., 1899, IT, Xo. 38, pp. 4IS, 
419,phi). —The author figures and describes Cuscuta gronovii. On account of the 
feet that this species is said to be parasitic upon a number of plants, the author 
thinks that there is clanger from its introduction into fields of forage plants. 

On the destruction of Cuscuta by lire, Jaurand (Jour. Jgr. Prat., 1899, II, Xo. 
88, pp. 423,424). —The author recommends the covering of affected regions in alfalfa 
fields with straw or other litter and burning in the early autumn. In this way he 
claims to he able to rid fields of this parasite without serious injury to the crop. 

Destruction of Cuscuta by copper sulphate, A. Brandin (Jour. Ayr. Prat., 1899, 
11, Xo. 86, pp. 335,336). 

Hut grass (Jour. Ayr. and Ind., South Australia, 3 (1399), Xo. 5, pp. 428-430, 
pi. 1),—Illustrated notes are given of Cyperue rotundas, which is said to have been 
introduced into New South Wales and Queensland with importations of dahlia roots. 
Directions are given for the eradication of this pest. The one most advised is the 
repeated cutting and removing of the plants. 

DISEASES 0E PLANTS. 

■Report of. the botanist, B. D. Halsted (Xew Jersey Stas. Ept 
1898, pp* 291-370, figs. 21). —As in previous years, the principal lines of 
experimentation in the held have been with truck crops. Spraying 
experiments have also been continued, in which Bordeaux mixture, 
ammoniaeal copper carbonate,.socla-Bordeaux mixture, and creolin were 
tested. Greenhouse investigations have been continued upon a number 
of plants, prominent among them being roses and violets. Notes are 
given on the pear blight, which is being studied in an orchard that has 
been placed at the disposal of the. station for a period of 5 years. 
Studies on weeds and weed seeds have been continued (see p, 749), and 
numerous additions to the herbarium are reported. 

Experiments with turnips (pp. 292-299).—In continuation of the 
former experiments (E. S. R. ? 10, p. 443) the'study of club root was 
■pursued. During the season covered by the report the ninth and tenth 
crops on the same land were grown, and the soil had become thoroughly 
infested with PlasmadiopJiora brassiecc. Gas lime, carbonate of lime, 
sulphur, and corrosive sublimate were tested. On both the first and 
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second crops sulphur and corrosive sublimate were without any especial 
effect, while the limed plats were almost without trace of club root. 
Leaf spot .and heart rot were noticeable, but no difference in suscepti¬ 
bility as to variety was noticed. 

Experiments with potatoes (pp. 299-309).—Experiments on the repres¬ 
sion of potato scab have been repeated for 5 years (E. S. E., 10, p. 444), 
in which a number of substances have been tested, both as soil treat¬ 
ments and when applied to the tuber. In 1898 sulphur, potassium 
sulphid, ereolin. and corrosive sublimate were compared. From the 
yield of the different plats the lowest percentage of scab was obtained 
where sulphur was applied. Lime tended to increase the liability to 
injury, while corrosive sublimate applications are said to have been 
without apparent benefit. In another series of experiments potassium 
sulphid, potassium sulphate, ammonium sulphate, and ereolin were 
added to the fungicides tested in previous years, but the wet season 
interfered to such a degree that fully 40 per cent of the tubers rotted 
in the ground. Where corrosive sublimate had been used only 3 out 
of G3 plants were lacking at harvest. In this experiment, as previously, 
sulphur gave the greatest freedom from scab, followed by potassium 
sulphid, the other substances seeming to have been without effect. 

An experiment is reported on the value of different parts of a tuber 
for seed, in which the stem, middle, and bud ends were compared. No 
material difference was noticed in yield that could be attributed to the 
different pieces. 

Experiments with beans (pp. 309-313).—Experiments with beans have 
been continued, the ninth and tenth crops being reported upon at this 
time. Neither the pod spot fungus nor bacteriosis was abundant dur¬ 
ing the year. Spraying experiments were conducted, from which the 
yields obtained were to the advantage of Bordeaux mixture, followed 
by soda-Bordeaux mixture. Oreolin and ammoniacal copper carbonate 
were without effect, the yield from the plats sprayed with these sub¬ 
stances being less than that obtained from the check. In another 
series of experiments ammoniacal copper carbonate as a fungicide gave 
results next in order to Bordeaux mixture. On one plat of new land 
which had received a dressing of soil from old bean land, a yield equal 
to the best obtained where fungicides were used, is recorded. 

Experiments with sweet corn (pp. 313, 314).—Five varieties of sweet 
corn were planted in various plats. One, First-of-All, was found to be 
very susceptible to the bacterial disease due to Pseudomonas stemtrU , 
as well as to com smut. At harvest it was found that cross fertiliza¬ 
tion had taken place between the different varieties to a considerable 
extent. 

Experiments with peas (pp. 314-316).—Soil treatments with sulphur,, 
corrosive sublimate, carbonate of lime, and copper sulphate were tested 
for the prevention of stem blight. With t the "exception of sulphur, 

. all the fungicides tended to repress the disease. On the second crop 
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of peas, mildew (Erysiphe mart I i) was quite abundant but did/not' 
materially injure tlie crop. Vines sprayed with Bordeaux mixture 
had less mildew than the others, but the stem blight was not lessened 
to any extent. 

Experiments ic-ith tomatoes (pp. 316, 317).— Where tomato vines were 
sprayed with Bordeaux mixture, the blight ( Cladosporium fulvum) was 
reduced and the yield of fruit increased. Soda-Bordeaux mixture and 
creolin were less efficient. Tomato plants grown upon new lands suf¬ 
fered more from blight than those upon soil which had previously 
grown tomatoes. Comparisons are also given upon the relative yield, 
date of ripening, etc., of a number of varieties. 

Miscellaneous experiments with vegetables (pp. 318-334).—Notes are 
given on experiments with Lima beans, onions, spinach, eggplant, let¬ 
tuce, cucumbers, beets, and celery. In Lima beans there was little 
disease, and where Bordeaux mixture and soda-Bordeaux mixture were 
employed no spotted pods were seen. Inoculation experiments with 
onion smut ( TJroeystis cepnlw) were tried, in which contaminated soil 
was introduced into rows without effect. Fungicides and shading 
were tested with spinach. No blight appeared on any plats during 
the season. Shaded plants were found to be more vigorous than those 
grown in the open. In experiments with eggplants, 5 times as many 
sound fruits were obtained from plants grown on new ground as on old 
ground, and the decayed fruits were 16 per cent on new ground and 
61 per cent on old ground. Different degrees of susceptibility to leaf 
blight (Septoria lactuew) were observed in a number of varieties of 
lettuce. Nitrate of soda applied to the plats was without effect on the 
fungus or growth of the plant. In experiments conducted for combat¬ 
ing cucumber anthracnose, Bordeaux mixture and soda-Bordeaux mix¬ 
ture proved quite efficient. Experiments with beets were conducted 
to test the value of fungicides for controlling leaf spot ( Cercospora 
beticola). But little disease was noticed where the plants had been, 
sprayed with Bordeaux mixture or soda-Bordeaux mixture, while the 
attack on the other plats was not severe. In experiments with celery 
but little difference was observed on the shaded plats or where open 
culture was given and no difference in liability to fungus attack was 
observed. 

Experiments with ornamentals (pp. 324-327). —Observations are given 
on some diseases, and methods of combating them, of violets, China 
asters, pinks, nasturtiums, mignonette, phlox, gladiolus, cannas, dah¬ 
lias, ampelopsis, hibiscus, hollyhocks, Japanese redbud, peonies, and 
chrysanth em urn s. 

Experiments with trees (pp. 334, 335). —A brief report is given of 
experiments with young chestnut trees. While in the nursery they 
were badly attacked by the fungus Marsonia ochroleuca . After trans¬ 
planting and spraying 5 times with Bordeaux mixture they presented 
a much better appearance. The fungicides, however, seemed to burn 
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tlie foliage to some extent Similar treatment with hard maple seed¬ 
lings was without effect in checking an unknown blight. Horse chest¬ 
nut trees badly attacked by Phyllosticta spluvropsoidea were successfully 
sprayed with Bordeaux mixture, the sprayed trees being much health- 
ier in appearance than those not so treated. 

Experiments with fungicides (pp. 335, 336).—Formulas and methods 
of preparation are given for the fungicides referred to above. 

Experiments with shading (pp. 337, 338).—The results of these experi¬ 
ments have already been referred to under the different crops and are 
noted elsewhere. (See p. 752.) 

Experiments on old and new land (pp. 338-340).—These experiments 
have been referred to above. Gains were noted in the yield of wax 
beans, turnips, eggplants, peas, and tomatoes when grown on new 
land, and losses for tomatoes and cucumbers. 

Notes on pea and heart root tubercles (pp, 340-343).—Experiments are 
reported in which the effect of soil inoculation of peas is shown. 
Peas were planted upon soil where no leguminous plants had grown 
for at least 8 years. Portions of the plat received a dressing of soil 
that had recently borne peas. At harvest 10 plants were taken at 
random from the treated and untreated plats and the tubercles counted, 
the result being that there were nearly 10 times as many tubercles on 
the roots of treated vines as on the untreated vines. The presence of 
root tubercles on plants from the untreated plats is said to indicate 
a prolonged vitality of the germs. Observations made upon the second 
crop showed an almost total absence of tubercles, due doubtless to the 
different conditions of temperature or the presence of sufficient com¬ 
bined nitrogen. Differences are also noted between the tubercles occur¬ 
ring on the roots of beans and peas. 

Experiments with asparagus rust (pp. 343-348).—A bulletin has been 
issued by the station on this subject (E. S. IE, 10, p. 650), in which the 
information here given is reported. 

Experiments with sweet potatoes (pp. 348-351).—In continuation of 
previous investigations (E. S. R., 10, p. 449) the method of applying 
sulphur and kainit was studied, from which it was ascertained that 
sulphur will check soil rot while kainit also has a beneficial influence. 
It is claimed that when these fungicides are sown broadcast at the rate 
of 300 or 400 pounds per acre, a good crop of sweet potatoes may be 
grown on badly contaminated soil. 

Experiments with pear blight (pp. 352-354).—A progress report is 
made on an investigation of this disease (E* S. K., 10, p. 449). While 
no very definite results have been obtained, summer-pruned trees gave 
the better yield in the pruning experiments, and in the culture expert- 1 
ments the well-cultivated trees receiving barnyard manure gave ■ the 
largest returns. 

Experiments with peach-root galls (pp. 354-357).—Negative results 
were obtained in experiments conducted to test soil conditions as 
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related to root knot. Similar results were obtained in experiments 
where fungicides were added to the soils, no galls having appeared on 
any of the check plants. 

The forcing of peaches (pp. 357-350).—The author notes the premature 
ripening of peaches in a number of localities, which is thought to be due 
probably to the cause which produces what is known as peach yellows 
(E. S. E, ? 3, p. 485). 

Fungi'as related to we,other (pp. 359-370).—The substance of this 
article was presented before the Section of Horticulture and Botany of 
the Association of American Agricultural Colleges and Experimental 
Stations at its twelfth annual meeting. 1 In general it is shown that 
severe attacks of a large number of fungus diseases may be expected 
in seasons having a relatively high humidity. 

Mildew of Lima beans, W. C. Sturgis {Connecticut State Sta. Ept. 
1898, pp. 236-241 ).—In continuation of a report on the disease of Lima 
beans, published by the station in 1897 (E. S. R., 10, p. 296), cooperative 
experiments have been conducted, in which it was sought to test the 
difference between thick and thin planting and upright and slanting 
poles, as regards the prevalence of mildew. 

From the results tubulated there appears to be no difference what¬ 
ever due to the position of the poles, and the difference in stand did not 
seem to materially affect the presence, of the disease. It is stated that 
experimental rows ran in such a way that the soil at one end of every 
row was decidedly more moist than at the other. If this had been fore¬ 
seen the rows would have been run in a different direction, so that there 
would not have been a possibility of infection at the lower end of each 
row. 

The investigations do not warrant any conclusions, but serve to 
emphasize the importance of selecting high, well-drained land for the 
culture of Lima beans, and indicate that wet soil tends to induce the 
spread of mildew to a degree which no cultural methods will wholly 
counteract. 

Some common diseases of melons, W. 0. Sturgis ( Connecticut 
State Sta. Rpt . 1898, pp. 225-235 ).—It is stated that the growing of melons 
in southern Connecticut for several years has been attended with very 
discouraging results owing to the attack of a number of diseases, which 
led the author to make an investigation as to the nature of the trouble 
and possible means of prevention. 

The first disease considered is that which has been previously 
described by E. F. Smith, of this Department, as the bacterial wilt of 
melons. 2 This disease is said to be caused by Bacillus tmeheipMlm. 
The author describes the disease at considerable length and finds asso- 

1 U. & Dept. Agr., Office of Experiment Stations Bui. 65; also E. S. R., 10, p. 712. 

2 Tlie original publication and description of this disease was given in Centbl. 
Bakt. xi* Par., 2. Abt., 1 (1895), No. 9-10, pp, 364-374. 
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elated with it, as previously suggested, a-species of Eusarium to which, 
part of the wilt disease is probably due. 

The second disease, which has been under consideration for several 
years, causes serious injuries to muskmelous. It is a black mold occur¬ 
ring in circular patches on the leaves and is known as Alter naria bras• 
sicce nigrescent* This fungus was previously noted (E. S. K., 8, p. 411). 

The third trouble seems to be a physiological one and follows the 
sudden disturbance of the equilibrium between water absorption and 
evaporation. 

Experiments for the prevention of these different diseases were con¬ 
ducted with Bordeaux mixture, potassium sulphid, sulphur, and laurel 
green, the latter a combined fungicide and insecticide said to contain 
■10 per cent of copper and 3.75 per cent of arsenic. The application of 
sulphur to the leaves of melons is not to be recommended. Although 
it has some value as a fungicide, it tends to seriously burn the leaves. 
The susceptibility to the bacterial wilt seemed to be unaffected by the 
presence of fungicides. Dilute Bordeaux mixture and potassium sulphid 
are both regarded as efficient preventives for the blotching of melon 
leaves by the fungus Alternaria. The results obtained with laurel 
green used as a fungicide were unfavorable, and the author does not 
feel warranted to recommend its use. For the prevention of tlie physio¬ 
logical trouble of which mention has been made, the author recommends 
that when melons are grown upon loose sandy soil, it is advisable to 
apply fertilizers in small amounts at intervals throughout the season or 
until the spread of the vines makes tillage no longer practicable. In this 
way the vigor of the vines maybe maintained, and they will be more 
resistant not only to disturbance in the physiological equilibrium, but to 
fungus attacks likewise. 

Preliminary notes on two diseases of tobacco, W. G. Sturgis 
(Connecticut State Sta . Rpt. 1898 , pp. 212-260)* —Aotes are- given on the 
so-called “calico” or u mottled top” of tobacco, and a second disease 
called u spotting ” of tobacco. The calico or' mottled top, which the 
author considers different phases of the same disease, is very common 
in certain portions of the tobacco regions of Connecticut. The char¬ 
acteristics of the diseases are pointed out, the calico being character¬ 
ized by a mottled appearance of the leaves, at first almost imperceptible, 
but soon spreading in blotches all over the leaf surface, the contrasted 
shades of green being very noticeable. The effect of soil conditions on 
this disease was investigated, and it was found most abundant in the 
close clay soils on the east side of the Connecticut Biver and more 
sparingly in other localities. Varieties and methods of culture were 
investigated without obtaining any definite conclusions. The applica¬ 
tion of fertilizers'to the tobacco fields was studied, and it was found 
that where barnyard manures were extensively used disease was 

■ usually present, while where chemical fertilizers were’used almost 

■ exclusively there was little disease. This, does not warrant the state* 
inent> however, that the fertilizer is responsible for the presence or 
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absence of the. disease, since exceptions are noted where applications, 
of both kinds of fertilizer had been made. 

Experiments were conducted in which seeds from badly diseased 
plants were collected and grown in a hotbed, with the result that of 100 
seedlings not one showed a trace of disease. This seems to indicate 
that the disease is not contagious, and as yet no direct information is 
known as to its infeetioiisness. As far as the author has been able to 
ascertain, it is not caused by insects, nematodes, or parasitic fungi, nor 
have bacteria been observed associated with it. He seems to think 
that the disease is a physiological one, caused primarily by sudden 
changes of atmospheric conditions disturbing the normal balance 
between evaporation of water from the leaves and its absorption by the 
roots, and secondarily by soil conditions which prevent the speedy 
restoration of that balance. 

The spotting of tobacco is briefly described and it is said that when 
present to but a limited extent it results in giving the leaves an 
Increased market value, but when badly affected, the tissues of the 
leaves are completely destroyed. 

Notes are given on investigations of the mosaic disease and a spot 
disease which have been studied to a considerable extent by investiga¬ 
tors abroad. In view of the possible identity of some of these diseases, 
it is deemed best to record such facts regarding them as experiments 
may show without generalizing from the rather uncertain character ot 
the evidence presented. 

A bacterial disease of the sugar beet, Clara A. Cunningham 
(Proe. Soe. Prom . Agr. Sci ,, 1898 , j up, 141-143 ).—The auttior describes 
a disease of the sugar beet which appears to be not at all rare, at least 
in Indiana. The whole beet plant is attacked so that the diseased beets 
can be readily distinguished in the field. The outer and older leaves 
.die early and the younger heart leaves become wrinkled,curled, and of 
a yellowish-green color. The root of a diseased beet shows no exterior 
indications of the disease, but when cut open striking differences are 
noticed in the appearance of the fibrous rings. The diseased root 
shows dark rings, quite different from the cream-colored ones of the 
healthy beet When exposed to the air they become darker, sometimes 
becoming black after a few minutes. 

Numerous cultures upon gelatin and agar have been made which seem 
to indicate that the trouble is due to bacteria. The behavior of the 
organism on the media is shown, and associated with it was a second 
germ that seemed to have nothing to do with the disease in question. 
The organism which is considered as the cause of the disease is a small, 
colorless bacillus, measuring 0.0 to 1.3/* in length, by from 0,5 to 0.8/,* 
in breadth. In the beet tissue it is usually quiescent, but in cultures 
is motile. It is readily stained, but the presence or absence of flagella 
was not demonstrated. In most culture media an abundance of gas is 
formed which is shown to be composed of carbon dioxid, oxygen, hydro- 
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gen. and nitrogen, the last being 10 per cent or more of the total amount. 
formed. Inoculations of healthy beets In the field and greenhouse 
appeared to transmit and set up the disease, although the results were 
not entirely conclusive. 

The shot-hole effect on the foliage of the genus Primus, B. 31. 
Dug gar ( Proc . Soe. Prow. Agr. ScL , 1898, pp. 61-69). —The author calls 
attention to the shot-hole effect produced by a number of different fungi 
which attack leaves. A list is given of 12 species of fungi all of which 
produce a shot-hole effect on different species of Primus, and 2 others 
are mentioned which do not cause this distinctive marking. From the 
number of species producing this effect the author was led to believe 
that it was the result of the reaction of the injury on the part of the 
host plant. Spraying experiments were conducted with quite a number 
of chemicals, among them formalin, picric acid, corrosive sublimate, 
and improperly-made fungicides, in all of which similar results were 
obtained. From these experiments and from other observations the 
author states that it is evident that the shot-hole effect of plums, 
peaches, cherries, etc., is a peculiar reaction of the plant to injuries 
such as may be produced by many fungi, by certain chemical reagents, 
and possibly by other causes. These injuries assume an economic 
importance not only from the point of view of fungus attacks, but also 
suggest special care in the application of copper compounds to the 
foliage of susceptible varieties. 

Miscellaneous notes on plant diseases and spraying, W. 0. 

Sturgis (Connecticut State Sta . Bpt 1898, pp, 261-267 ).— Notes are 
given on Monilia fruetigena on the peach, bacterial blight of Lima beans, 
damping-off of peas, relation between plant diseases and weather, a 
convenient method of preparing Bordeaux mixture in small quantities, 
and on some forms of spraying apparatus. 

During 1898 an attack of unusual severity of Monilia on the peach 
was noted. In addition to peaches it was also abundant on the orna¬ 
mental shrub known as the double-llowering almond. After destroying 
the blossoms, the fungus worked upon the twigs, killing the tissues and 
causing the leaves to wither. During the fruiting season another attack 
was noticed, the disease spreading widely and in conjunction with the 
scab fungus causing a very serious loss in the peach crop. It was 
thought that pruning and spraying the trees would probably have pre¬ 
vented the loss to a great extent. 

A bacterial blight of Lima beans, due to Bacillus phaseoli (E. S. IL, 
9, p. 1058), is briefly described. Based on previous investigations it is 
thought that 2 sprayings, on July 15 and August 15, would probably 
have decidedly lessened the injury caused by it. 

The damping-off of peas, which ordinarily does not cause serious 
damage in the open, is said to have greatly injured garden peas, in one 
locality to such an extent that it was a difficult matter to secure a crop. 
This disease, which is due to Artotrogus (Fythium) debaryanm , is briefly 
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described, and it is suggested that thin planting and the use of chem¬ 
ical fertilizers, would greatly lessen the liability to loss. 

The author discusses tlxe relationship between weather and plant dis¬ 
eases, commenting upon the prevalence of disease in a wet autumn fol¬ 
lowing a dry summer. A method is given for preparing Bordeaux 
mixture in 5-gallon quantities from previously prepared materials which, 
in the way suggested, may be kept for an. indefinite time. 

Hotes are given on a number of forms of spraying apparatus which 
were tested at the station during the past season. The principle upon 
which the barrel pumps work has been previously described by this 
station (E. S. R., 10, p. 60). A form of spraying apparatus to be used 
with pails with a detachable kerosene tank is described at some length. 
It is stated that the tank can be removed and the aperture closed, after 
which it may be used for spraying fungicides, and it is well adapted for 
spraying plants on a small scale. 

Busts of horticultural plants, B. D. Halstbd ( Florists’ Exchange, 12 (100(f), No. 8, 
p. 60). —A lecture before the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 

On the white rust of horse-radish and "black, salsify, Weiss ( Prakt . Bl. Pjlanzen- 
sclmtz, 2 (1989), No. 7, pp. 51, 52). 

On the prevention of apple scab, A. vo:sr i>Eit Planitz ( Prak. Ratgeber Obst u. 
Gartcnban, 1S99, No. 80, p. 265). 

The canker fungus (Bd. Ayr. [London}, Leaflet No. 56, pp. 7, figs. 2). —Notes are 
given on Nectria ditissima, which causes wliafc is known as canker on apple trees. A 
description and life history of the fungus is given and methods for its prevention 
described. Young trees should be examined for any signs of canker and infected 
parts cut out with a sharp knife.or, where possible, branches should, bo cut away. 
A strong solution of copper sulphate applied isi the late autumn or winter' is also 
recommended. Apple trees should he kept fr*ee from the apple aphis, as these 
insects convey the spores from tree to tree- A number of diseases are described 
which are sometimes mistaken for canker, one of the most common being the Lire 
blight duo to Bacillus am flavor us. 

Notes on a gum flow in fruit trees, C. J oivi.se u (Mitt. K. Garlenbau (hmll. Sleier - 
mark, 1899 , No, 7-8, pp. 188, 189), 

Fungus parasitic diseases of the grapevine, A. A. Yaciikvsiu (81. Petersburg: 
Min. Agr. anil Imp. Domains, 1899, pp. 2-88; rev. in Seh'k. Khoz. i Lyesor., 194 (1899), 
July,p. ISO). 

Recent Investigations on black rot, A* Pri vet ( Rev. fit., 1899, .Nos. 292, pp. 
110-115 ; 298, pp. 185-140). 

The occurrence of black rot on grapes, J. Gbuu’.s (Prog. Agr. vt Fit. (Ed. !J EM), 
21 (1900), No. 2, pp. 58-56). —The author points out the relationship between the 
appearance of the black-rot fungus ou grapes and the time of its occurrence on 
the leaves. The second invasion of the fungus on the leaves produces the first 
attack on the fruit, etc. It is believed that the* most favorable time for applying 
the fungicides for this disease is prior to thefirst attack on the leaves”, although 
applications should be made later in the season, 

Results of experiments in combating; black rot, G. Duffoubc-Bazin (Prog, 
Agr. et Fit. (Ed. UEst), 20 (1899), No. 89, pp. 85TM60 ).—Bordeaux mixture, copper 
sulphate, and Bordeaux mixture containing mercury were tested, 5 applications 
being given to the vines. The time of appearance of the different attacks of the 
fungus are given. The author states that the experiments show that absolute pre¬ 
vention of black rot is possible. In the vineyards covering 15 hectares where the 
fungicides were employed no trace of black rot was found, while in the checks 
there was not a sound leaf or grape at the end. of the season. 
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Experiments in treating black rot in 1899 in Haute-Garonne and Bas- 
Araiagnac, J. B. Sender ens (Prog. Agr. et Vit. (Pd. VEst), 20 (1899), No. 44, pp. SOI - 
511 ).—A report is given of experiments conducted in a number of vineyards with. 24 
fungicides of different composition or strength for the prevention of black rot. 
The best results were obtained with a mixture composed of copper sulphate, soda 
carbonate, and water, containing 2 kg. of copper per 100 liters. 

Fungus diseases resembling black rot, Y. Ducomet (Prog. Agr. et Fit. (Pd. VEst), 
20 (1899), No. 86, pp. 276-285, pi. 1 ).—The author describes a number of diseases of 
plants ivhich bear a superficial resemblance to the black rot on the leaves of the 
grape. Among those described are leaf spots of various rosaceous plants, leaf spots 
of sycamore, parsley, pear, orange, violets, and strawberries. The fungi causing 
these difierent diseases are described, the time of their principal attack mentioned, 
and suggestions given for the prevention of the disease. 

Ear cockle ( Jour. Agr. and Ind., South Australia, 3 (1899), No. 5, pp. 431, 432, 
fig. 1 ).—A* description is given of the attack of Tylenchus scandens on wheat. As a 
suggestion for the prevention of the spread of this pest it is recommended that all 
diseased grain be separated by floating in water prior to seeding. 

A sugar-cane pest in Madras, 0. Benson (Dept. Land Records and Agr., Madras, 
Vol. II, Bui. 36, pp. 113-133). —Notes are given on the cane disease caused by attacks 
of Trichosplueria sacchari . The symptoms of the disease and methods by which it is 
spread are described. It is stated that in Madras the method of rotation is such 
that the ground is practically in sugar cane continuously. Investigations have 
been made and the disease has been found present in every district in which sugar 
cane is cultivated to any considerable extent. The life history of the fungus is 
described at considerable length, as well as numerous fungi which are more or less 
related to it. 

Concerning a bacteriosis of Dactylis glomerata, E. Eathay (Sep. Sitzber. 
Math. Naturw. Cl. K. Alcad. Wiss. [Vienna], 108 (1899), I, pp. 6). 

On the best time for the treatment of Oidium, A. Laurent (Prog. Agr. et Vit . 
(PA. VEst), 20 (1899), No. 46, pp. 252, 253). —The author states that 2 applications 
of sulphur in April and May and 1 during June, July, and August are sufficient 
for preventing attacks of mildew under ordinary conditions. 

Recent observations on combating Peronospora and. Oidium, E. Mayer (Ber. 
Verhandl. 17 Dent. Weinbaukongress, 1899, pp. 58-74). 

The peronospora of beets, P. Voglins (Extr. Ann. E. Accad. Agr. Torino, 42 (1899), 
pp, li, pi. 1). —Gives description and notes on Peronospora schachtii. 

A disease of sycamores in the Luxemburg gardens, A. Girard ( Compt. Bend. 
Sou. Biol. Paris, 11. sm\, 1 (1899), No. 23, pp. 565, 566 ).—Notes are given on Clmospo- 
riuni nervisequwm. 

The red rot of spruce, C. Bommer (Bui. Soo. Cent. Forst. Belg., 6 (1899), No. S,pp. 

553-567). 

A new disease of azaleas, J. Voglino (Malpighia, 13 (1899), pp. 78-86; abs. in 
Hot. Centbl., SO (1899), No. 8,pp. 813,314).— Notes a very destructive disease due to 
Sepioria azalem, which is described as new. 


ENTOMOLOGY. 

Report of the government entomologist for the year 1898, C. P. 
Lounsbury ( Dept. Agr., Gape Good Hope, 1899, pp. 64, pis. 9 ).—In this 
report the author has summarized the work of the government ento¬ 
mologist, and gives an account of the assistance which the government 
is rendering in the way of combating injurious insects. Some progress 
is reported of cooperation of private individuals with the government 
17020—No. 8-5 
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for tliis purpose. In Gape Colony fumigation by means of liydrocyanic- 
acicl gas lias been carried on largely by certain companies which have 
undertaken the work. The extent of such fumigation is steadily being 
increased and good results have been reported. The entomologist has 
devoted some attention to the collection and distribution of vedalia. 
Numerous packages of this insect have been prepared and sent to vari¬ 
ous addresses. An attempt was made to introduce from Ceylon speci¬ 
mens of GMlocorus circamdatm , but without success. A similar unsuc¬ 
cessful attempt was made at introducing Orcus ehalyheus from New 
South Wales. The office succeeded in sending live specimens of Exo- 
chomus nigromaculatus to Ceylon and to New South Wales. The prac¬ 
ticability of introducing hymenopterous parasites of scale insects is 
discussed, as well as the question of importing fungus diseases of these 
insects. 

Biological and economic notes are given on a large number of insects 
which proved injurious during the season. Among these injurious 
insects various scales occupy a prominent place. Besides scales we 
may mention the following as especially injurious: Codling moth, fruit 
fly ( Ceratitis eapitata ), Phlyctinus eallosns , species of ticks, the woolly 
aphis, the cabbage plutella, the boll worm, the quince borer ( Goss us iris - 
Ms), and species of locusts. The majority of these insects are figured 
and a general index is appended to the report. ■ 

Report of the entomologist, J. B. Smith {New Jersey Stas, Bpt, 
1898, pp, 373-467, Jigs . 15), —In the general part of the report the author 
gives an account of his experiences during the year with a large num¬ 
ber of miscellaneous insects which proved more or less injurious. 

The author purchased a plat of land on which were set out 50 fruit 
trees, most of them being infested with the San Jose scale, and 2 rows 
of currant bushes, also infested. This orchard was treated during the 
year in the way in which the author believes the ordinary fruit Gui¬ 
tarist treats his own fruit trees. Experiments were tried with a num¬ 
ber of insecticides for the destruction of the San JosA scale, among 
them pure kerosene, crude oil, and a mechanical mixture of kerosene 
and water, and whale-oil soap. The crude oil and even the kerosene 
were found not to cause serious damage to the. trees when applied with 
care. Detailed notes are given of the appearance and behavior of each 
tree during the whole experiment. 

A dwarf Duchess pear badly infested with San Josd scale was 
thoroughly painted with crude petroleum from the topmost bud to the 
surface of the ground. The color of the bark was changed and the 
tree appeared to be seriously injured at first. All the scales were 
destroyed and later in the year the tree did as well as other feees and 
finally came out of the experiment uninjured. " - " 


Peach trees were treated in the same way without suffering any 
injury. A kerosene resin wash made in the following proportions was 
tried: 1 oz. of resin for every 75 cc. of kerosene. The solubility of 
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resin in kerosene, exposed in ordinary terms, is 1 oz. in 2-J ozs. kero¬ 
sene; or, about 3 lbs. in 1 gal. When used in this fall strength peaches 
and some plums showed considerable injury. .In general, the results 
did not encourage the use of this mixture. 

'An orchard of mixed fruits was treated for San Jose scale with undi¬ 
luted kerosene. The first application was made September 30 by means 
of a Yermorel nozzle. The Bartletts were sprayed again in December; 
altogether 2,244 trees were sprayed with 185 gal. of kerosene. The 
four-year old trees received each about 1 pt. of kerosene. The Bart¬ 
letts endured 2 applications without injury and the applications before 
January 1 produced absolutely no bad result. 

The author has experimented with a mixture of kerosene and water, 
and comes to the following conclusion regarding its use: The mechan¬ 
ical mixture of kerosene and water, as applied by means of the Dom¬ 
ing sprayer, has proved itself exceedingly useful against the San Jose 
scale. At the rate of 1 part kerosene to 5 parts water, it killed the 
young scales and did not in the least harm any tree to which it was 
applied. Even peaches could be drenched with it repeatedly without 
marked injury. In the use of whale-oil soap, the author found 1 lb. to 
1 gal. of water produced a slight scorching but no real injury, and that 
the effectiveness of a mixture of 2 lbs. whale-oil soap and 1 gal. of 
water was no greater than a mixture of half that strength. The addi¬ 
tion of lime to whale-oil soap was found to render it entirely ineffective. 

The work of the year upon the San Jose scale showed that in some 
eases a mechanical mixture of kerosene and water in the proportion of 
1:5,when applied about the middle of June, destroyed all the scales upon 
a large proportion of the trees. In Hew Jersey there is said to be three 
full and a partial fourth brood of the scale. The larval swarm is most 
numerous in September and October, and the greatest danger from the 
spread of the insect occurs at that time. The author states that where 
trees are only moderately infested the kerosene and water mixture 
gives the best results when sprayed upon the trees about June 15, with 
another application a few days later. The fungus disease Sphcerostilbe 
coccophila is reported as present in Hew Jersey to some extent and as a 
help in the destruction of the scale. The importation of the Japanese 
eoceinellids (Ghilocorus similis and 0. tristis) was apparently unsuc¬ 
cessful. 

Brief notes are given on the occurrence and life history of the peri¬ 
odical cicada in Hew Jersey. 

The author relates the life history and appearance of the strawberry- 
leaf roller (Phoocopieris comptana ), and recommends for the destruction 
of this insect a thorough spraying with arsenate of lead at the rate of 
15 oz. in 80 gal. of water about the middle of May; or, as a substitute 
for arsenate of lead, Paris green may be used at the rate of 1 lb. in 
150 gal, of water. If the bed is new and is to remain for another year, 
the plants could be mowed down immediately after berry picking and 
burned in order to destroy the insect in the larval or pupal stage. 
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Aii account is given of the history of the common asparagus beetle 
(Grioceris asparagi) and of the 12-spofcted asparagus beetle (0. 12- 
punctata). Among the natural enemies of the common asparagus 
beetle are mentioned Stiretrm cmehora and Megilla mamlata. As 
remedies the author suggests the destruction of all volunteer aspar¬ 
agus in the field and permitting a certain number of young shoots in 
each bed to grow' as traps for the eggs and tlieir subsequent destruc¬ 
tion. The lame may also be destroyed with fresh air-slaked Mine. 
The same remedies are recommended for the 12-spotted asparagus 
beetle. 

The tulip soft scale (Lecankmi tulipiferce) is reported as gradually 
increasing and as being an important enemy of the tulip tree. The 
insect is described and figured and the methods of its distribution 
from one tree to another are suggested. Lcetilia coccidlvora is reported, 
as being an effective destroyer of this scale. The author states that 
the insecticide applications should be made preferably in September. 
Spraying with a mechanical mixture of kerosene and water is said to 
be very effective against this Insect as well as undiluted kerosene, but 
the latter remedy is more apt to injure the tree. 

Entomological notes, W. B. Britton (Connecticut State Sta. lipt 
1898 , pp. 269-275 ).—Brief notes are given on injuries caused by the 
squash ladybird. Macrobasis unicolor is reported as injuring Genistatinc - 
toria. Serica trociformis is said to have eaten the foliage of the horn¬ 
beam. The elm-leaf beetle is reported as injurious during the year, 
Xyleborus dispar was found in the trunks of plum trees. The oak 
pruner is reported as having caused considerable damage to oak trees. 
Experiments were conducted in spraying fruit trees with pure kero¬ 
sene oil for the San Josb scale. The insects were killed and little 
damage was done to the trees where the application was not heavy. 

One Japan plum tree, which was badly incrusted with scale, was 
thoroughly drenched with kerosene with the result that the brandies 
of the tree were badly killed back. Brief notes are given on the habits 
of the following insects.: Elm scale, oyster shell bark louse, scurvy 
bark louse, rose scale, tulip scale, Schizoneitra pmicola , pear psylla, 
zebra caterpillar, Gortyna nitela , and Angoumois grain moth. 

Trials against larvae of the May beetle, 1898, O. IIoffdinc* 
(Tidsskr. Landokon1899, No. 8-9, pp , 369-404). —The trials were con¬ 
ducted for the purpose of ascertaining whether attacks of May beetles 
{Meloloniha vulgaris) can be minimized or prevented by the applica¬ 
tion of special fertilizers. Four different farms cooperated in the trials. 
Superphosphates, nitrate of soda, and kaiuifc were applied singly and all 
three together. The results showed that none of the materials was 
able to kill the larvm of the beetle during the wet season of 1898, nor 
cause them to remain deeper in the ground and thus below the roots 
of cultivated plants. One-sided fertilization or very heavy application 
of the complete fertilizers did not reduce the depredation of crops by 
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larvae in the seasons of 1897 and 1898 to such an extent as to make the 
use of fertilizers for that purpose profitable.— F. w. woll. 

The bont tick (Amblyomma hebraeum), 0. P. Lounsbtjry (Agr. 
Jour. Cape Good Hope , 15 (1899), Ho. 11, pp. 728-743 , fig. 1). —In this 
article the author presents an account of the appearance, habits, life 
history, and distribution of the bont tick. This tick has been found 
upon all kinds of stock, as well as upon ostriches and man. The 
female, when fully distended with blood, drops to the ground, and after 
a short period begins the deposition of the eggs. The number of eggs 
which are laid by a single female varies from 11,000 to 17,000, and from 
3 to 9 weeks are required for their deposition. The larval ticks are 
6-legged and gather upon grass tops, from which places they make 
their way to passing animals. These larvae, after fully distending 
themselves with blood, drop to the ground, ydien molting occurs, and 
the tick passes into the nymph stage. The nymphs in turn find their 
way to the skin of domestic animals, where they become gorged with 
blood and then drop off. After another molting the tick passes into the 
adult stage. It was shown that these .ticks may live for 3 months 
without food. 

American vines and the phylloxera situation in the Canton de 
Vaud (Les vignes americaines et la situation phylloxerique dam le Can - 
ton de Vaud. Sup. Chron. Agr. Cant. Vaud , 1899 , pp. 110 , figs. 7). — 
This paper is a report of the viticultural station of Lausanne. A 
general account is given of the introduction of the phylloxera upon 
American vines and of the subsequent struggle of the vineyardists 
with this insect. At the present time large areas of vineyards in 
France, Spain, Hungary, Italy, and Switzerland have been reset with 
grafted stock, the stock being of American origin. An account is 
given of the practices adopted for the propagation and culture of 
American stock, of the process of grafting, and of the growth, devel¬ 
opment, and vigor of grafted vines. In the Canton de Yaud the 
adoption of American stock has not been as general as in many other 
localities. It is recognized that the process adopted is an inconvenient 
and laborious one, and some vine growers have preferred the extermi¬ 
nation. of their vineyards and resetting with native stock rather than 
adopt American stock and thereby allow the phylloxera to remain in 
the soil. The complete annihilation of the phylloxera, however, is such 
a difficult matter and requires so long a delay to insure its successful 
accomplishment that the adoption of American stock is urgently 
recommended for certain localities in this Canton. 

Insects detrimental and destructive to timber and timber prod¬ 
ucts, A. I). Hopkins ( Proe. Soe. Prom. Agr. Sei ,, 1898 , pp. 103-108). — 
The author classifies the chief insects which are destructive to timber 
under 2 groups, bark miners and wood miners. 

Notes are given on the habits and economic importance of the follow¬ 
ing scolytid bark miners: Dendroctonus frontalis , D. simplex , Scolytus 
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guadrispinosns , Pityophthorus minutissimus , and Polygraphus rufipennis . 
Under the Read of bnprestid or flat-beaded bark borers the author treats 
briefly of Mdanophila fulvaguttcita and Agrilus bilineatus . Brief notes 
are given on the following wood miners: Lymexylon sericeum , Hup mils 
minuta, and Corthylus cohtmbianus. 

Among the insect enemies of timber the author considers the 2 
following species: Lyctus striatus and Phymatodes variabilis . 

In order to control the destructive activity of timber insects the 
author concludes from a long experience that— 

a Ry slight changes in the method of cutting, manufacturing, and marketing tim¬ 
ber and timber products, the conditions will he rendered unfavorable for the attack 
of insects, and that, owing to the fact that most timber-infesting' insects prefer to 
attack sickly or recently felled trees, their depredations on-the more valuable living 
timber can often be prevented^ by simply girdling or cutting a few inferior trees at 
the roper time each year. These so-called trap trees will attract the insects, and 
after their eggs are deposited and hatched, the young may be destroyed by removing 
the bark or burning the trees.” 

Quarantine against foreign insects — how far can it be effected? 
J. B. Smith ( Proc. 8oc. Prom. Agr. Sci1898, pp. 90-100 ).— The paper 
is in the nature of a discussion of the proposed national inspection law 
for nursery stock. The author calls attention to the great difficulty 
which inspectors must experience in detecting various insects when 
present upon nursery stock. The fact that insects may be found upon 
all parts of plants which may not be connected with any agricultural 
industry, under the bark, in the packing, and in wood, renders it prac¬ 
tically impossible for any inspector to give a certificate which is entirely 
reliable. 

The author believes, nevertheless, that such a law will have the good 
effect of making nurserymen and shippers more careful than they 
otherwise would be, and thus perhaps prevent the importation of some 
injurious insects. 

The most injurious insects which have been imported from foreign 
countries have got into the country in quite unexpected ways and 
under circumstances that would have rendered their detection impos¬ 
sible by inspection. 

History and present condition of sericulture in the world, D. Rossinski 
(SeUJc.Khoz. i Lyesov195 (1899), JS T ov., pp. 257-BS8 ).—This article includes the fol¬ 
lowing items: Historical outline of silk culture; origin of the mulberry silkworm; 
beginning of its domestication; silk culture of Asia, western Europe, southern 
Russia, and northern Russia; geographical and statistical outline of sericulture in 
China, Italy, France, western Europe, Africa, America, Caucasus, and Turkestan; and 
the industries which are related to silk culture. 

Bibliography of clinical entomology, J. C. Huber ( BibliograpUe der Iclinwehen 
Entomologie. Jena, 1900 , pi. 4, pp. 27). —This part contains a list of literature upon 
Sareoptes sedbiei from 1786-1900, with additional lists of literature on related diseases 
of animals, and an appendix on Symbiotes felis. 

Insect migration between Germany and the United States, L. KrCgrr (Insole- 
ten-Wanderungen zwischen Deutschland und den Vereinigten Staaten. Stettin , 1899, pp. 
Vl£I8rl74 ).—This work constitutes an elaborate digest of the literature on the 
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migration of insects "between the two countries named. In the author’s opinion no 
American insect of economic importance has established itself in Germany and no 
such occurrence is likely to take place. The author believes that the differences in. 
climate of the two countries will tend to prevent it. . 

Extensive bibliographical and economic notes are given on more than 80 species of 
injurious insects, with special reference to their original home and subsequent dis¬ 
tribution. 

Migration and dispersal of insects. Lepidoptera, J. W. Tutt ( Ent. Bee. and 
Jour. Variation, 11 ( 1899 ), No. 12, pp. 319-324). —Observations upon a number of 
species of butterflies and moths. 

The histogenesis of the imaginal muscles of the Hymexioptera, J. Anglas 
(Compt. Bend . Soe. Biol. Baris, 11. ser., 1 (1399), No. 36, pp. 947-949). —An anatomical 
study of the metamorphosis of bees and wasps. 

Annual report for 1899 of the zoologist, C. Warburtqn (Jour. Boy. Ayr . Soe. 
England, 3. ser., 10 (1899), pt. 4, pp. 667-678, Jigs. 5). —This report contains notes on 
the habits, life history, and remedies for Gastropkilus hamorrhoidalis, Coceinella 
7-punctata, Diplosis pyrivora, Carpocapsa pomonella, Uoplocampa testudmea, Coleophora 
nigricella, Chernies laricis, and Zeuzera wseuli. 

Report of the State Entomological Station of Sweden for 1898, S. Lampa 
(Meddel. K. Landibr. Styr., 1899, No. 53, pp, 70). 

Report of the State Entomologist for 1898, W. M. Schoyen (Aarsher. Offent 
Foranst. Landbr. Fremme, 1898, pp. 75-106). 

General index to Miss Ormerod’s reports on injurious insects, 1877-1899, 
R. Newstkad ( London, 1899, pp. 58). —Contains a general index, a plant index, and 
an animal index. 

Report on the injurious insects of Finland for the year 1898, E. Reuter 
( Landibr. Styr. Meddel, [Helsingfors ], 1899, No. 26, pp. 68). —This report contains 
economic and biological notes on a number of injurious insects, among which may 
be mentioned Charwas graminis, Tortrix paleana, Agriotes obseurus, Hadena seoalis, 
Agrotis segetum, Meligethes emeus, Plutella eruciferarum, Athalia spinarum, Car - 
poeapsa pomonella, Argyresthia conjugella, and Nematus ribesii, 

The author made a number of experiments with insecticides upon Chareeas 
graminis, during which he employed the following substances: Antmonnin, one 
part in 500 parts of water, lysol in various strengths, and Paris green. 

In combating the codling moth the author used Paris green sprays in various pro¬ 
portions, and concludes from his work that trees should he thoroughly covered with 
the spray, hut not to such an extent that the liquid will drip from the trees. 

Detailed notes are given of the distribution and life habits of Argyresthia con- 
jugella. 

Insects injurious to cereals, Y. Mayet (Prog. Agr. et Fit., 16 (1899), No, 51, pp, 
715-719). —Notes on Siphonophora arena:, S. eerealis, S. granaria (which are consid¬ 
ered distinct species by the author), Forda vacca , and Pemphigus boyeri. The first 
three named species are parasitized by Aplmlius arena:. On small plats of cereals 
the author used a 2 to 3 per cent solution of tobacco and soap in water. F. vacca 
and P. boyeri attack the roots of cereals. Remedies which are effective against 
phylloxera may also he used against these insects. 

Injurious insects of the garden and greenhouse, and means of destroying 
them, D. Karamzin (St. Petersburg , 1899, pp. 84, ill.). —The author’s articles published 
in u Derevnya” for the current year are brought together in hook form. 

Tabulated list of orchard insect pests affected by spraying, P. Y. Theobald' 
( London, 1899, pp. 19). —A list of injurious insects with the date of appearance of 
eggs and larvae, formulas for preparing insecticides, and directions for their appli¬ 
cation* 

Insects attacking the Spanish or sweet chestnut, E. V. Theobald (Jour. 
Southeast, Agr. Col,, Wye , 1899, No. 8, pp. 46-54, jigs, i).—This article contains an 
account of the habits; life history, and remedies for the following insects: Poi'thecia, 
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auriflua, Fumea nitidella, Tortrix viridana, T. dumetpna, T. ribeana, Lozotamiti-roeana, 
Carpoeapsa splmdana, Coleophora lutipennella Attelabus cuculionides, and ,Smynthurw 
fit sea* 

Tlie clay-colored weevil, F. V. Theobald {Jour. Southeast. Ayr. Col., Wye, 1899 , 
No. 8 , pp. 49-46, figs. 8). —Notes on. Otiorrhynckus picipes. This insect causes injury 
to peas, beans, turnips, bale, vines, raspberries, apples, plums, elms, etc. It feeds 
upon the leaves and also the wood. The larvae hatch from eggs which are deposited 
in the ground and live through the winter. The adults appear in May and June. 
Among the natural enemies of this insect the author mentions Cerceris arenarUt and 
C. labiata. 

It is recommended that the weevils he jarred from the plants which they infest 
and be caught by means of tarred boards or other receptacles. Against the larva*, 
the following spray was found effective: Carbolic acid and water in the proportion 
of 1 pint of crude carbolic acid to 10 gal. of water. 

The codling moth and means of combating it, Y.Treiner (St. Petersburg : Dept. 
Agr., 1899, pp. 16, figs. 5 ).~A discussion of the habits and life history of the moth 
and of the use of insecticidal sprays against it. 

The pear and cherry sawfly, Eriocampa limacina (Jour. Bd. Agr. [ London ], G 
(1899), No. 3, pp. 341-345, jig. 1 ).—A brief account of the appearance and life h istory 
of this species. In combating the insect it is recommended that the ground under 
infested trees be thoroughly cultivated and that quicklime be scattered upon the 
ground and cultivated in. Paraffine emulsion is also said to be effective. The 
emulsion is made by dissolving a half pound of soft soap in a gallon of boiling 
water, then adding 2 gal. of paraffine oil, and subsequently churning the mixture 
together. 

Some recent developments in the San Jose scale problem in Ohio, F. M. 
Webster (. Proo.Soc. Prom. Agr. Set, 1898, pp. 113-119 ).—This paper is an abbrevi¬ 
ated and somewhat altered form of Ohio Station Bulletin 103 abstracted in E. S. E., 
11, p. 267. 

The Hessian fly, M. Bartlet (Itpt. Farmers 1 Inst. Manitoba, 1899, pp. 41-43 ).—A 
brief account of the Habits and life history of this insect. 

Some problems connected with the attacks of Jassidae upon grasses, H. 
Osborn (Proc. Soe. Prom . Agr. Set, 1898, pp. 101 , 103 ).—'This is an abstract of an 
article read by the author in which he calls attention to the problems in connection 
with this family of insects, which are awaiting a solution. 

Among the problems which the author considers important are the geographical 
distribution of the different species, range of food plants for each species, determi¬ 
nation of the number of annual generations, and the time of occurrence of each 
stage. 

Communication on a second generation of Vanessa io, M. Him (Eni. Naohr 
25 (1899), No. 23, p. 366). 

Rocky Mountain locusts, H. McKkllar (Bpt. Farmers 1 1nst. Manitoba, 1899, pp. 
38-41 ).—Notes on Melanoplus spretus and M. atlanis. 

Notes on the New Zealand Acrididae, F. W. Hutton (Tram, and Proc. New 
Zealand Inst, 31 (1898), pp. 44-50, pi. 1 ). 

Revision of the New Zealand Phasmidae, F. W. Hutton (Trans, and Proc. New 
Zealand Inst ., 31 (1898), pp. 50-59). 

The Rugong moth (Agrotisinfusa), W. W. Froggatt (Agr. Gas. New South Wales, 
10 (1899), No.*12, pp. 1252-1256, map 1 ).—A description of the food plants and life his¬ 
tory of this insect. Among the remedies recommended, mention may be made of the 
ditch and pit method/ithe use of a heavy roller and Paris green spray on trap crops. 
A fungus disease was discovered which assisted materially in the control of this 
insect and has been determined by M ; Alpin to be a new species which has been named 
Fntomophth ora australis. 

Three galls found on the yew, F. V. Theobald (Jour. Southeast Agr . Col., Wye, 
1899, No. 8, pp. 54-58, figs. 4 )»—Brief notes on Phytoptus taxi, Chernies taxi, mid Cecfc- 
domyia taxi. 
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Aii attack of Crepidodera rufipes on tares. F. V. Theobald (Jour. Southeast, Agr. 
Col ,, Wy(q ; 1899, No, 8, pp. 88-40 ),—Brief notes on the life history of this insect and 
a few reliited species. 

The Oxyopisthinae, H. J. Kolbe (Stettin, Ent Ztg., 60 (1899), No. 1-6, pp. 8-138). — 
The author establishes a new group of snout beetles of the subfamily Calandriche. 
New species are described. 

The digestive organs of Periplaneta orientalis and Blatta germanica, A. 
Petrunkewitsch (, Zool . Jahrh., Abt. An at., 13 (1899), No. 1, pp. 171-190, pi, 1, fig. /).— 
An anatomical and physiological study of these insects, with an extensive bibliog¬ 
raphy. 

Life habits of Portlietria dispar, H. Gauckler (Illus. Ztschr. Ent., 4 (1899), No. 

28, p. 861). 

Notes on. the Pyralidse. P. C.T. Snellen (Tijdschr. Ent, 42 (1899), No. 1-2, pp. 
58-95, pis. 3 ).—Descriptive and biological notes on a number of species of this 
family. 

Habits of the imago of Smerinthus ocellattis,L. J. Lambillion (Ent Bee. and 
Jour . Variation, 11 (1899), No. 12, pp. 830, 381 ).—Notes on the egg-laying habits of 
this insect. 

Tinea granella, V. Mayet (Prog. Agr. et Fit, 16 (1899), No. 53, pp. 735-737 ).—A 
description of this insect, with an account of its habits and life history. Species of 
Hemiteles and Campoplex, as -well as the mite Splmrogyna ventricosa are mentioned 
as natural enemies of this insect. 

On the habits of Bermestes vulpinus, A. T. Potter ( Trans, and Proc. New Zealand 
Inst., 31 (1898), pp. 104-105 ).—This insect is reported as injurious to bones and wood. 
The eggs batched within. 4 to 5 days and the pupal stage lasted 13 days. 

Pediculoides ventricosus, Brucker (Compt, Bend. Soc. Biol. Paris, 11. ser., 1 (1899), 
No. 87, pp. 958-955 ).—Mites of this genus have been found parasitic upon the larvm 
of insects and on man. The forms found under these different conditions have been 
considered different species. The author examined specimens which came from the 
larvax of Callidium and from man and came to the conclusion that they belonged to 
on© species, and that its normal host is an insect larva. 

Collops bipunctatus as an enemy of the Colorado potato beetle, C.E. Mead 
(Jmer. Nat., 83(1899), No. 396, pp. 927-929 ).—This insect is reported as feeding upon 
the eggs and larva* of the Colorado potato beetle of New Mexico. 

Mustard dross audits effect on wireworm, F. Y. Theobald (Jour. Southeast 
Agr. Cot, Wye, 1899, No. S , pp. 31-35 ).—In this article the author describes some 
experiments which were conducted for the purpose of determining the value of mus¬ 
tard dross in preventing the ravages of the wireworm. The results obtained indicate 
that this substance is worthless for preventing the attacks of wireworms, and is dis¬ 
tinctly harmful, since it appears to be favorable to the multiplication of wireworms 
and destroys or drives away the earthworms. 

A new method of disinfection by means of formaldehyde, 0. Enoch ( Eyg. 
Rundschau, 9 (1899), No. 25, pp. 1274-1283). 

POODS—ANIMAI* PRODUCTION. 

Studies on bread and bread making, H. Snyder and L. A. 
Voorhees (U. S. Dept. Agr., Office of Experiment Stations JBmI. 67, pp. 

52, figs. 3,pis. 2) _ This includes two separate papers. . 

Studies on bread and bread making at the University of Minnesota in 
1897 and 1898, II. Snyder (pp. 7-36).— The author’s experiments have 
to do with the composition of a number of samples of Minnesota bread 
and flour as compared with their cost; the loss of dry matter, carbon, 
and nitrogen in bread making ; the production of soluble carbohy- 
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drates and acids; the behavior of proteids; and the changes in the 
solubility of fat during bread making. Two experiments on the digest¬ 
ibility of bread made from patent roller process flour and bakers’ 
grade flours are also reported. 

“The results of these investigations may he summarized as follows: 

“(1) In ordinary bread making about 1 per cent of carbon dioxid was given:oft;'dur¬ 
ing the rising and baking processes and a little more than 1 per cent of alcohol was 
formed. There was also given off during baking a small amount of volatile acid 
products. 

“(2) The determination of the volatile products given off during bread making 
showed a total loss of 0.74 per cent of the total carbon iu the flour, which is equiva¬ 
lent to about 1.68 per cent of starch. 

“(3) When special care was taken in bread making, the analyses of the flour and 
the bread showed an average loss of 1.58 per cent of th& total dry matter of the 
flour. 

“(4) The analyses of the gases produced, and of the flour and bread, indicate that 
for good bread making the total losses need not exceed 2 per cent of the flour used, 
and that it is possible to reduce the losses to 3.1 per cent. 

“(5) The amount of alcohol recovered in bread making was found to be less than 
the theoretical amount corresponding to the carbon dioxid produced. This dis¬ 
crepancy is not due to alcohol remaining in the loaf, since no appreciable amounts 
of alcohol were recovered from fresh bread. When alcohol was used in making 
bread, the action of the yeast was apparently normal. 

“(6) In bread making the starch undergoes both physical and chemical changes. 
From 3 to 4 per cent of soluble carbohydrates were found in the bread, indicating 
that less than 8 per cent of the total starch was changed from insoluble to soluble 
forms. The physical changes which many of the starch granules undergo are 
marked. Some are partially disintegrated, while others are ruptured. 

“(7) Normal flour contains a small amount of acid. During bread making vari¬ 
able amounts of acid were produced by the action of the yeast. A part of the acid 
formed appears to unite with the proteids. In acid doughs the acid renders the pro- 
teids more soluble and changes the composition of the gluten. 

“(8) When bread was made from dough of low acidity there was less water-soluble 
nitrogen in the bread than in the flour, because of the coagulation of the albumin 
and globulin during baking. In bread made from doughs of high acidity the amount 
of water-soluble nitrogen was increased. This is due to the action of the acid on the 
insoluble proteids. The gliadin is rendered soluble, which changes the gliadin- 
glutenin ratio of the bread. 

tf< (9) The power of expansion which the gluten of a flour possesses determines very 
largely the physical properties of the bread. Some glutens possess an expansive 
power four or five times greater than others. 

“In general it may be said that in good bread making the loss of dry matter and 
of nitrogen need not exceed 1.6 per cent of the total amounts in the flour, Iu poor 
bread making the losses may exceed 6 per cent. In good bread making the losses 
are equivalent to about 3 lbs. per barrel of flour, while with poor bread making the 
losses may exceed 12 lbs. per barrel.” 

Losses in the process of malting bread , X. A. Yoorhees (pp. 37-51).—A 
number of experiments were made to study the loss of material which 
has been observed in making and baking bread. 

• u [From the results obtained] it seems proper to conclude that at high tempera¬ 
tures there is a partial volatilization of the vegetable fat in bread making, especially 
in the presence of escaping water vapor, and, in addition, an oxidation of the resid¬ 
ual organic matter. When animal fat was added to the dough there seemed to be 
an occlusion of fat, probably due to the formation of dextrin. . . . 
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“From the investigations reported in this bulletin it is evident that some of the 
apparent loss of ether extract in bread making was due to heat employed in baking 
the bread and to the heat employed in drying the samples for analysis. 

“When samples of flour, dough, and bread were dried in air or in hydrogen pre¬ 
vious to analysis, an apparent loss of ether extract was observed. It should be 
remembered, however, that since ether extract is usually determined in a sample 
used for determination of dry matter, the materials have been subjected to two 
dryings, one previous to analysis and one during analysis. When samples of flour 
and dough dried over sulphuric acid were analyzed there was also an apparent loss 
of fat. The loss was, however, smaller than was the case when samples dried in air 
or hydrogen were analyzed. In this case the samples had been submitted to the 
action of heat hut once; that is, in the determination of dry matter in the sample 
before extracting with ether. Samples of dough dried over sulphuric acid were 
extracted with ether without any further drying; that is, without submitting them 
to the action of heat. In this case slightly more ether extract was recovered than 
when similar samples were extracted after drying in an oven for the determination 
of dry matter. In all these cases, however, there was an apparent loss of ether 
extract; that is, when flour is made into dough and dried or baked, all the ether 
extract of the flour can not be recovered. . , . 

“These considerations indicate that the usual custom of drying fodder and food 
samples in air or in hydrogen in a drying oven previous to extraction with ether 
should be carefully investigated in view of the possible errors in the estimation of 
ether extract involved.” 

Pood products, A. L, Winton et AL. (Connecticut State Sta . Rj>h 
1893, pp* 103-223, pis. 2).—The Connecticut purefood law is quoted, and 
detailed statements are made concerning foods and condiments exam¬ 
ined in accordance with the law. The following table shows the total 
number of samples of different materials examined, as well as the num¬ 
ber of samples in each case found to be pure, adulterated, and treated 
with preservatives (borax or salicylic acid) bn t otherwise not adulterated: 

Number of samples of food products found to be pure , adulterated, and containing pre¬ 
servatives. 


Food products. 

Unadul¬ 

terated. 

Adul¬ 

terated. 

Contained 

preserv¬ 

atives. 

Total. 

Collected by the station— 

Purchased in Connecticut market: 

27 

6 

89 

34 

22 

6 

25 

67 

85 

5 

27 

3 

13 

19 

32 

65 

43 

45 


70 

51 

89 

45 

22 

6 

' 25 
91 
47 
19 
37 
3 

13 
. 23 

82 
65 
1 
9 
170 



Teas..... 



11 







Flour....*. 




24 



12 

14 

Sausage______■....'_ 


Honey.......................__...... 

10 

TVTsip)« fm’np -............__....__ 


Milk... 



Cream . _ T1 . r . . _■__._..... 


4 i 

Ca n nod ftmipst .. _____ 


Canned vegetables r _____ 



Chili sauce .. .11 r r n _,- _ r .. rr _ r _,_ r 

1 


Mincemeat - r , , _,____ 

9 

142 


Ground spices in pdiclcd packages ...____,_..... 

28 


Purchased from importers: 

Pure apices, spice by-products, etc... 

Total collected by tlio station... 


626 

125 

162 

30 

818 

125 



751 

162 

30 

943 
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Number of samples of food products found to be pure, etc. —Continued. 


Food product s. 

Unadul¬ 

terated. 

Adul¬ 

terated. 

Contained 
preserv¬ 
atives. 1 

Total. 

Collected by the dairy commissioner: 

20 

1(39 

12 

u 


82 



209 


4 



4 


2 




Putter i _ _ _ - _ _-___- 

.10 

7 j 


17 





Total collected 1»y dairy cmnuniRMimicv___ 

205 

52 


258 




Sent by individuals: 

-Milk .;. 

96 



96 

(Irfismi _____._______.... 

9 



9 





Total from all sources ...... 

1, 001 

,215 80 

i, 306 




Experiments on the metabolism of matter and energy in the 
human body, W. O. Atwater and JB\ G. Benedict ( U, & Dept Agr n 
Office of Experiment Stations But 69, p. 112 ),—A technical bulletin 
prepared with the cooperation of A. W. Smith and A. P. Bryant record¬ 
ing the details of 6 experiments with man made with the respiration 
calorimeter previously described (E. S. R., 9, p. 863; 11, p. 372), Check 
experiments are also reported in which heat was generated in the 
respiration chamber by means of an electric current and by the com¬ 
bustion of alcohol. An incidental feature of 2 of the experiments 
reported was the partial study of the food value of alcohol when used 
in limited quantities in the daily diet. 

Feeding and respiration experiments on the nutritive value of 
cellulose and certain feeding stuffs rich in cellulose, O. Kellner 
(Ghem, Ztg,, 23 (1899), No, 79, pp. 828, 829 ),—An abstract of a paper 
describing some of the recent work of the Mockern Experimen t Station, 
presented at the meeting of the Association of German Naturalists and 
Physicians in Munich in 1899. No experimental data are given in the 
abstract, which was in effect as follows: 

Recently a large number of experiments with ruminants have been 
made at Mockern on the metabolism of matter and energy. Forty- 
four were metabolism experiments each of 14 days’duration, and 184 
were respiration experiments each of 24 hours’ duration. The author 
spoke only of those experiments which had to do with the value of 
cellulose and materials rich in cellulose for producing gains. In measur¬ 
ing this value starch served as a unit of comparison. Thirteen experi¬ 
ments have been made at Mockern with starch. The general method 
was as follows: In each experiment the ration was so arranged that 
the subject (a full grown steer) gained a little fat and muscular tissue. 
The metabolism of matter and energy was estimated in this period and 
also in a following period in which the basal ration was increased by 
the addition of single nutrients or some feeding stuff. Deducting the 
values of the first period from those obtained in the succeeding period 
gave the figures from which the “ productive value,” i. e. ? the value of 
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the nutrient or feeding stuff for producing gains, could be calculated. 
Suitable corrections were necessary for slight variations in the basal 
ration and the weight of the animals from day to day. This latter 
factor needs some explanation. If an animal gains in weigh! on 
account of an abundant food supply, the minimum amount of material 
and energy required for maintenance increases also. This increase 
is not proportional to the body weight, but to the surface area, 
which, however, is a function of the body weight. If A and B repre¬ 
sent different weights of an animal, the corresponding surface areas 
would be as ^3 2 *‘ VB 2 . Corresponding to this ratio the minimum 
requirements for increased weight. increases more slowly than the. 
surface area. 

If the minimum requirement per 1,000 kg. live weight of digestible 
nutrient in the form of medium meadow hay (6.58 kg.) for a steer weigh¬ 
ing 500 kg. is taken as 100, the amount required by a steer weighing 
600 kg., 700 kg., and 800 kg. are, respectively, equal to 94.1, 89.5, and 
85.6 kg. Since the minimum requirement has been determined at 
Mockern for 7 individuals up to the present time, this value may be 
calculated for a steer of any given weight by the above proportion. If 
the minimum requirement increases while the ratio remains constant, 
the gain in weight decreases proportionately, and vice versa . This 
point must also be taken into account in comparing the effect of a basal 
ration plus added material. 

The productive value of the following feeding stuffs was determined: 
(1) Starch (from potato) j (2) extracted rye straw (prepared by treating 
straw with alkali under 7 atmospheres* pressure); (3) medium meadow 
hay, and (4) well-ripened wheat straw. The extracted rye straw con¬ 
tained 78.7 per cent crude fiber, 20.46 per cent nitrogen-free extract, 
0.64 per cent protein, and 0.2 per cent ether extract. The greater part 
of the incrustiug substance was removed. The residue contained, 
however, 32,9 per cent pentosan. In the experiments with steers the 
basal ration contained per head per day 2 to 2.5 kg. of starch, 3 kg. of 
extracted rye straw, 3.5 to 4 kg. of medium quality meadow hay, 4 kg. 
of oat straw, and 4 kg. of wheat straw. These feeding stuffs did not 
give up to the body their entire potential energy since there are losses 
due to the formation of metlian and urine. It was found that the iso¬ 
dynamic equivalent of 100 parts of digestible starch was furnished by 
103 parts of extracted straw, 108 parts of meadow hay, 100 parts of oat 
straw, or 113 parts of wheat straw. These are the substituting values 
for the different materials when they form part of a basal ration. The 
ratio is different when they form part of a ration for production. When 
the gain in muscular tissue was reduced to the isodynamic amount of 
fat and added to the fat gained, it was found that the starch added to 
the basal ration caused a gain of 217 gins, per kilogram of digestible 
matter, and extracted straw, 247 gms. That is, the extracted straw, 
which is very rich in cellulose, was not inferior to starch for producing 
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gain. It must be remembered, in reference to the above statement, 
that 85.4 per cent of the digestible portion of extracted straw consists 
of crude fiber. If the latter had been found to possess only a slightly 
inferior value to starch, the results would have been, entirely different. 
The feeding stuffs rich in crude fiber (meadow hay and nnextraefecl 
straw) gave very different results, as was to be expected. They induced 
considerably smaller gains than the extracted straw or than starch. 
The solid layer of the cells, the material mcrusting the cell tissues, 
the liquified substance of the cells, and the imperfect division of the 
coarse fodder are very probably the cause of the inferiority of the 
digestible nutrients contained in such feeding stuffs. In view of the 
hardness, etc., the coarse fodder must undergo more cleavage due to 
the agency of micro-organisms and requires a larger amount of energy 
for the labor of chewing and digesting, which must be deducted from 
its productive value, than the easily digested starch or the extracted 
straw, which consists of individual fibers from which the greater part 
of the mcrusting substance is removed. The harder and more compact 
the feeding stuff, the lower its productive value. Of the coarse fodders 
experimented with, wheat straw had the least productive value, meadow 
hay the highest, while oat straw was almost equal to meadow hay. 
According to the above considerations, it would require, in that por¬ 
tion of a ration used for the production of gain, 374 parts of wheat 
straw, 57 of oat straw, 153 of meadow hay, or 96 of extracted straw to 
equal 100 parts of starch, these quantities representing digestible mat¬ 
ter in each case. In other words, the values of these feeding stuffs for 
production are entirely different from their values for maintenance. 
These experiments emphasize very plainly the role of coarse fodder. 
In rations for maintenance, the value of coarse fodders is determined 
or limited solely by their content of digestible organic substance. But 
in a ration for production they should be used only so far as they sup¬ 
ply the minimum requirements of the animal. The nutrients which 
really are utilized for production should not be supplied by coarse fod¬ 
ders, but by those feeding stuffs which are most easily digested. The 
experiments also show that decreasing the labor of chewing and digest¬ 
ing hard feeding stuffs by suitable methods of preparation is profitable. 1 
Such methods of preparation not only increase the palatability, but also 
increase the productive value of the material. 

Contribution to the study of the metabolism of ruminants, O. 

, Hagemann and G. Abati (Arch. Anat. u. Physiol , Physiol Ably 1399, 
8upt.pt I, pp. 111-140 ).—The authors 5 investigations were made with a 
sheep. Food, urine, and feces were analyzed and their fuel value de¬ 
termined. In addition a large number of experiments were made in 
which the respiratory quotient was determined. The sheep had a tube 
■ inserted in the trachea to facilitate* these experiments. The food con¬ 
sisted of maize meal and alfalfa hay. Many determinations were 
made of the respiratory quotient during chewing, digesting, sleeping, 
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and resting, and the proportion of the day occupied by the different 
processes was calculated. The principal conclusions follow: 

The metabolism of a sheep may be very accurately studied with the 
aid of calorimetric examinations of the food, urine, and feces, the deter¬ 
mination of the carbon in these materials, and the determination of the 
ratio of oxygen consumed to carbon dioxid excreted. When 350 gms. 
of maize meal and 600 gms. of alfalfa hay were fed daily, the metabolism 
of energy of sheep was increased 5.5 per cent over that observed during 
hunger. 

In order to study quantitatively and qualitatively the processes of 
fermentation which take place in the digestive tract of sheep, a respira¬ 
tion apparatus which permits the measurement and analysis of the 
total carbon dioxid and other gases produced is essential. 

The early feeding of mangels to stock, J. A. Yoeloker ( Jour . 
Hoy. Agr . Soc. England , 3. ser ., 10 (1899 ), pt. 3, pp. 559-566), —Experi¬ 
ments on the early feeding of mangels to steers and sheep are reported. 
The principal deductions follow: 

“Well-ripened inangels given in moderate quantity, say, 28 to 30 lbs. per head 
daily, can be quite well fed to fattening bullocks in the early stages, in place of 
swedes, if along with them be given either common cotton cake, bean meal, or a 
plentiful supply of long hay. As soon as the quantity of mangels reaches 35 to 40 
lbs. per head daily, scouring will probably appear. When this is the case the giv¬ 
ing of long hay in quantity will prove to he palliative. Both undecortieated cot¬ 
ton cake and bean meal will soon check the tendency to scour, and . . . bean meal 
proves the more satisfactory by giving the larger increase in live weight. . . , 

“ [In the test with sheep] there was, however, no scouring effect whatever pro¬ 
duced by the feeding of the mangels, and it would appear, therefore, that mangels 
can quite well he fed to sheep from the commencement of root feeding, in place of 
swedes, if about 4 lb. per head daily of undecorticated cotton cake be given along 
with the food. 

“Attention has been directed to the harm that may he caused to male sheep by 
the feeding of mangels freely, there being a tendency to act on the kidneys, produce 
increased secretion of urine, and, in extreme cases, the formation of crystals in the 
urethra, In the above experiment half the sheep were males and half females. The 
sheep that died on April 6 was a male, and the kidneys were certainly affected, 
though the bladder was not.” 

G-orse as a food for sheep, J. A. Yoeloker (Jour* Roy, Agr . Soc. 
England, 8 . ser., 10 (1899), pt. 3, pp. 567-573). —The possibility of rais¬ 
ing gorse on a poor sandy piece of hillside at the Woburn Experimental 
Farm, where other crops would not grow successfully, led to experi¬ 
ments with sheep to determine the feeding value of gorse. 

“In commencing this experiment it was intended to let gorse replace, as far as it 
would, the use of roots, seeing that in the event of a failure of roots, or a short root 
crop, gorse might come in as a very useful substitute, especially in the case of very 
poor land. A main point of the experiment was, therefore, to see to what extent 
the replacement of roots by gorse could be effected. The results show very clearly 
that the replacement could only be made to a limited extent and that at most lbs. 
of gorse per head daily would be consumed, taking the place of, say, 6 lbs. of roots. 
But with this limitation the gorse did exceedingly well as a food and exercised a 
pronounced benefit upon the sheep, alike as regards their general health, their 
increase in live weight, and the excellence of the meat produced, so that the use of 
gorse as an additional food to sheep is decidedly to be recommended.” 
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Whole corn compared with corn meal for fattening hogs, J. EL 
Stewart and H. Atwood (West Virginia Sta. Bui . 59 1 pp*. 39-46).— 
This bulletin, contains an account of the pig-feeding experiments at the 
station in 1897 and 1898. 

Whole corn compared with corn meal as a food for fattening hogs (pp. 
39-44).—A test to compare whole corn with corn meal was made with 
9 pigs divided into lots of 3 each. Lots 1 and 2 were Poland China and 
Ihiroc Jersey crosses, and lot 3 Poland China and Berkshire crosses. 
All the pigs were about 6J- months old at the beginning of'the test, 
which covered 2 periods of 2 weeks each. Lot 1 Was fed whole com 
and lots 2 and 3 corn meal. Lot 1 consumed during the test 319.3 lbs. 
of whole com; lots 2 and 3, 951 and 748.4 lbs. of corn meal, respectively. 
Lot 1 gained 141.4 lbs., consuming 5.79 lbs. of whole corn per pound of 
gain; lots 2 and 3 gained 199.9 and 161.4lbs., consuming, respectively, 
4.75 and 4.63 lbs. of com meal per pound of gain. The authors discuss 
the tests and summarize the results obtained by other stations on this 
subject. “The average of these different experiments and our own 
results indicate that unless a farmer is located very close to a mill or 
has one upon his own farm, at present prices it will not pap to grind 
corn for hogs.” 

Soaking corn for hogs (pp. 44-46).—The comparative value of whole 
corn soaked in water until soft and com meal mixed with water was 
tested with 2 lots of 6 pigs each, of the same crosses as in the preced¬ 
ing test. There were 4 sows and 2 barrows in each lot. The test 
began October 10, 1898, and closed December 5, being divided into 
2 equal periods. Lot 1 was fed soaked whole corn and lot 2 corn 
meal, each lot being given all they would eat up clean. The 2 lots 
weighed at the beginning of the test 569,5 and 570.5 lb&, 3 respect¬ 
ively, while the gains made were 555 and 5S1 lbs. Lot 1. consumed 
2,138 lbs. of whole corn, or 3.85 lbs. per pound of gain; lot 2 consumed 
2,384 lbs. of corn meal, or 4.1 lbs. per pound of gain. “As very few* 
experiments have ever been performed to determine the effect of soak¬ 
ing grain upon its digestibility, the' subject requires further study. 
The result of our experiment indicates, however, that it is good 
practice” 

Poultry experiments, J. EL Stewart and EL Atwood ( West Vir¬ 
ginia Sta > Bui. 6*0, pp. 49-66). —Tests on the effect of nitrogenous and 
carbonaceous rations for laying hens, doored vs. imfloored poultry 
houses, and the effect of age of fowls upon egg production are reported. 

A study of the effect of nitrogenous and carbonaceous ratiom when fed 
to laying hens (pp. 49-59).—Two tests on this subject are reported. In 
the first test, made in 1897-98,6 lots were used with from 10 to 20 fowls 
in a lot, representing 3 breeds. Lots 1 to 3 were fed the nitrogenous 
ration, consisting of middlings, linseed meal, ground oats, and corn 
meal in varying proportions, together with ground fresh meat and 
bone, while lots 4 to 6 received the carbonaceous ration, of which corn 
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meal was the principal constituent In addition? all the lots had either 
boiled potatoes or steamed clover hay, and at night all the whole grain 
they would eat up clean? consisting of corn? oats? and wheat screen¬ 
ings? corn predominating for the lots fed the carbonaceous ration. 
The test covered 7 periods of 30 days each. 

In discussing the financial side of the test? the feeding stuffs were 
rated as follows: Small potatoes 20 ets.? corn 40 cts,? and oats 32 efcs. 
per bushel; hominy feed and corn meal each $14.50 per ton? brown 
middlings $15? ground oats $20? clover hay $5? and linseed meal $25 per 
ton; wheat screenings 50 cts. and fresh bone 25 cts. per hundred. Dur¬ 
ing the first 2 months of the test? eggs were valued at 20 cts. per dozen 
and during the last 5 months at 12 cents. The results are calculated 
per 100 fowls? and are, given in detail. The average results of the test 
follow : 


Nitrogenous vs. carbonaceous rations for fowls, calculated per hundred hens . 



Ration, 

X umber 
of eggs 
laid. 

i Value of 
eggs. 

Total 
cost of 
food. 



7, 203 
4, 011 
6, 215 J 
3,392 1 
2, 274 j 
4,042 1 

$81.39 
41.85 
71. GO 
40.38 
26. 28 
52.40 

$32.19 
51.42 
31. 03 
28.48 
45.19 
2G. 52 

Jjot 2, Light Brahmas.... 

.do. 

T.of, Ji 111 ) 0*1 i\ IWbintl J1 (h1 a...... 

do ... 

Lot 4, White Leghorns.. 

Carbonaceous .... 

Lot. ft liiplit. Krflhmns___ 

Tft Rhnflft IrUiiuI Reds........_ 





According to the authors? the net profits per 100 hens from the lots 
fed the nitrogenous ration was $97.90? and from the lots fed the car¬ 
bonaceous ration? $20.59. 

The effect of the 2 kinds of rations on the fertility of eggs was tested 
in incubators. Sixty-six per cent of the eggs produced on the nitrog¬ 
enous and 47 per cent of those produced on the carbonaceous ration 
were fertile. The average weight per hundred of the former eggs was 
12.68 lb a, and of the latter? 11.57 lbs. 

4 At the beginning of the experiment, the 3 pens of fowls fed a nitrogenous ration 
weighed 1,344 lbs. (per 100 fowls), and at the end of the seventh period, 1,698 lbs. 
They consequently gained in weight 354 lbs., while the fowls fed a carbonaceous 
ration gained only 34 lbs. . . . 

“Although the nitrogenous ration cost slightly more money? yet it was more prof¬ 
itable, because more eggs were laid and the fowls gained more in weight, The eggs 
from the fowls fed a nitrogenous ration were larger, more fertile, and hatched better 
and produced far more vigorous chicks than those laid by hens fed the carbonace¬ 
ous ration. Both lots of fowls remained in a healthy, vigorous condition during the 
entire test/’ 

The second test was made in 1898-99 with 4 lots of White Leghorn 
chickens? each containing 10 hens and 1 cock. Lots 1 and 3 were 
pullets; lots 2 and 4? old fowls. Lots 1 and 2 were fed the nitrogenous 
and lots $ and 4 the carbonaceous ration. The test covered 7 periods 
of 30 days each. All the lots were fed a mash of ground feed in the 
morning? lots 1 and 2 receiving meat meal in addition during the first 
17020—No. 8-6 
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4 periods and ground fresh meat and hone during the remainder of 
the test During periods 2, 3, and 4, all the lots were given 'boiled 
sugar beets; but, “as the beets seemed to be making the fowls too fat, 
they were then dropped from the ration, although the fowls were very 
fond of them.” All the lots were fed at night as much grain as they 
would eat up clean. 

• The results were calculated per 100 fowls. On this basis, lots 1 and 
2 weighed 227 and 304 lbs. at the beginning and 272 and 273 lbs., 
respectively, at the close of the test; while lots 3 and 4 weighed, 
respectively, at the beginning 213 and 263 and at the close 250 and 
300 lbs. 

Calculated per 100 hens, the fowls fed the nitrogenous ration laid 
7,555 eggs and those fed the carbonaceous ration 3,431. In the authors 7 
opinion this test is in entire accord with that of the previous year. 

Floored vs. unfloored houses for poultry (pp. 50-63).—Two trials are 
reported. The-first included 6 lots of fowls, representing Black Lang- 
shan. Brown Leghorn, and Blue Andalusian breeds. Lots 1 to 3 were 
placed in pens in a portion of the poultry house which was floored with 
rough boards from 2 to 3 ft. above the ground and the other lots were 
kept in pens in the unfloored portion. The grain ration fed varied 
somewhat daring the 5 months of the test, but was uniform for all lots. 

“The 3 hocks kept on the floor laid 10,859 eggs (calculated for 100 fowls), while 
those on the ground laid 13,948. This result was quite contrary to expectations, 
and can he explained only by the fact that the unfloored pens seemed to he some¬ 
what warmer than the others, as the water in the drinking dishes in the floored 
pens would sometimes freeze, while in the unfloored pens it seldom did so. 

“ Quite contrary to expectations, too, the health of the fowls in the unfloored 
pens remained almost perfect during the entire test. Only 2 fowls died of the roup, 
1 from a floored and the other from an unfloored pen, and there was no other sick¬ 
ness of any kind.” 

A second test of the comparative value of floored and unfloored 
poultry bouses was made in 1898-99 with 2 lots of Rhode Island Red 
fowls and 2 lots of Light Brahmas. One lot of each breed was kept in 
unfloored pens and 1 of each in floored pens. 

Although the Brahmas did not lay during the test, they began to do 
so shortly after the test was finished. The health of the fowls seemed 
good, except in the case of lot 3, where 3 deaths occurred. It was 
uncertain whether these deaths were caused by the extremely cold 
weather which prevailed during a few days of the test or by other 
causes.. 

“The result of 2 years’ experiments with floored and unfloored houses shows that 
fowls remain in as healthy condition and lay as many or more eggs when kept in 
unfloored houses as they do when kept in houses provided with floors. ... In build¬ 
ing poultry houses it probably would be wise to raise the level of the dirt floor by 
first applying a course of 6 or 8 in. of cracked stone or gravel, and then covering 
this with a layer of dirt. Such a floor would always be perfectly dry, can be cheaply 
constructed, and probably would be satisfactory in every way.” 

The effect of the age of fowls upon egg production (p. 64).—The com¬ 
parative egg production of pullets and old hens was tested with Whi te 
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and Brown Leghorns, the hens being 3 to. 4 years old. The test with 
the White Leghorns began October 19, 1898, and covered 7 periods of 
80 days each. The Brown Leghorns were fed for 4 periods of 30 days. 
The White Leghorns were the fowls used in the test reported above on 
the comparative value of nitrogenous and carbonaceous rations. The 
Brown Leghorns were given practically the same feed as the White 
‘ Leghorns receiving the nitrogenous ration. The 3 lots of pullets, cal¬ 
culating results per 100 hens, laid during the test 6,209 eggs and the 
old liens 6,349. The 3 lots of pullets gained 143 lbs., while the old 
fowls gained 84 lbs. 

Description of some Chinese vegetable food materials, W . C. Blast)ale ( U . S . 
Dept, Ayr., Office of Experiment Stations Bui. 68, pp. 48, pis. 8 ).—The author reports 
the composition and discusses the food value, etc., of a number of vegetable food 
materials in common use by the Chinese on the Pacific Coast of the United States. 
The bulletin contains many references to the literature of the subject. 

Fish as food, C. P. Lang worthy ( British Food Jour., 1 (1899), Nos. 10, pp. 293-297; 
11, pp. 824-327; 12, pp. 358-361 ).—A reprint of Farmers’ Bulletin 85 of this Depart¬ 
ment (E. S. R,, 10, p. 678). 

Sugar as food, Mary II. Abel (British Food Jour., 1 (1899), Nos. 10, pp, 297-298; 11, 
pp. 328-881; 12, pp. 361-365 ).—A reprint of Farmers’ Bulletin 93 of this Department 
’(E.S.R., 11, p.278). 

Two forms of apparatus for regulating and measuring the work performed 
by man, N. Ztjnst (Arch. An at. u. Physiol., Physiol. Alt., 1899, No, 8-4, pp. 872-875, 
fir/. 1 ),—The author describes two forms of apparatus for regulating and measuring 
work performed by man. Such apparatus is called a bremsergometer. 

Food—nutrients—food economy ( U. S. Dept. Ayr., Office of Experiment Stations 
Giro. 43, p . 6). —Summarizes briefly a number of the general principles of food and 
nutrition. 

Analyses of feeds, A. L. Winton, A. W. Ogden, and W. L. Mitchell ( Connecticut 
State Sta , Bpt. 1898, pp. 308, 809 ).—The composition of Blatchford’s calf meal, Chi¬ 
cago gluten feed, H. 0. dairy feed, Quaker oat feed, and chaff is reported. A brief 
note is given of the examination of 2 samples of wheat flour. One was found to con¬ 
sist wholly of wheat; the other contained a large quantity of cornstarch. The 
value of commercial mixed feed is discussed. 

Concentrated feed stuffs, J. B. Lindsey (Proc. Soc. Prom. Ayr. Sol, 189S, pp, 77- 
86). —The more important concentrated feeding stuffs are described, the laws regu¬ 
lating the sale of feeding stuffs in various countries and States are quoted, as well 
as the experiences of the iirst year in Massachusetts under the State law on this 
subject. 

Fodders and feeds, L. A. Voorhees and J. P. Street (New Jersey Stas. Bpt. 1898, 
pp, ,101-181 ).—Analyses are reported of rye and crimson clover, imported crimson 
clover, Japan broom-corn millet, Japan millet, soy beans, green soy beans, barley 
and peas, cowpeas, corn fodder, oats and peas, Canada field peas, corn, corn stover, 
shelled corn, corncobs, waste corn fodder, cornstalks, corn silage, mixed hay, rice 
meal, oats, wheat bran, dried brewers’ grains, undigested corn, cotton-seed meal, un¬ 
decorticated cotton-seed meal, old process linseed meal, Cleveland flax meal, gluten 
meal and feed, and prepared feeds (Quaker oat feed, H. 0. dairy feed, H. O. horse 
feed, and Blatchford’s calf meal). Many of these analyses were made in connection 
with experiments conducted at the station. 

Among other topics, a discussion of the composition, adulteration, and inspection 
of feeding stuffs is reprinted from Bulletin 131 of the station (E. S. B., 10, p. 977), 
as well as the market price of a number of commercial feeds. The article also in¬ 
cludes a compilation of average analyses of the more important fodders and feeding 
stuffs. 
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The value of molasses as a food for farm animals (Landtm. Munadsbil,, 1899, 
JSTo, 7, pp. 97-191 ). 

Concerning the phosphorus of muscular tissue, J. J. Jl. MacLeod (, Ztschr. 
Physiol. Chem., 18 (1899), No. 8-6, j )p. 935-85 $).—From a number of experiments 
the author draws the following conclusions: The amount of phosphorus of organic, 
compounds in the aqueous extract of muscular tissue is much diminished by muscular 
work, while the amount of phosphorus of inorganic compounds is correspondingly 
increased. Intense muscular exertion diminishes the nucleon-pliosphorus in the 
aqueous extract of muscular tissue, and there is an especially noticeable decrease of 
the organic compounds containing phosphorus which are not contained in the 
nucleon. 

Influence of large quantities of water upon the excretion of nitrogen by man, 
It O. Neumann (Arch. Bun., 36 (1899), No. 3, pp. 148-163, table I).—A number of 
experiments are reported which, in the authors opinion, show that the consumption 
of large quantities of water did not cause a permanent increase in tine amount of 
nitrogen excreted arid that, accordingly, it is proper to assume that there was no 
Increase cleavage of protein. 

The influence of nutrients in restoring exhausted muscle, J, Fkentzel (Arch. 
Anat. u. Physiol ., Physiol. AM., 1899, No. 3-4, pp. 383-388). —Experiments with two 
men were made in which a Mosso ergograph was used. The author concludes that 
protein restores exhausted muscle in about the same time as sugar and that the 
restoring value of protein is quantitatively larger than that of sugar. Experiments 
on the value of fat for restoring exhausted muscle are also briefly noted, as well as 
a number of observations on tbe time which elapses before nitrogen consumed is 
recovered in the urine. 

Mote on the metabolism of ruminants, 0. Hagemann (Arch. Anat. it. Physiol., 
Physiol. Abt., 1899, Sup. pt. 2, p. 381). —This is a note regarding some of the calcula¬ 
tions in the article abstracted above (p. 772). 

The fate of proteid materials when introduced into the circulatory system, 
I. Hunk ancLM. Lewadowsky (Arch. Anat . n. Physiol ., Physiol. Abt., 1899 , Supt, pt. 
t, pp. 73-88). —A number of experiments are reported. 

Metabolism experiments with edestin, K. Lexpziger (Arch.- Physiol. [P/b'/v/er], 
78 (1899), No. 7-8, pp. 402-422). —A number of experiments with dogs are reported. 
The edestin used was prepared from hemp seed according to Osborne’s method. The 
balance of income and outgo of nitrogen, phosphoric acid, calcium, and magnesium 
was determined. 

Amylaceous digestion in the stomach of carnivora, H. Friedenthau (Arch. 
Anat . u. Physiol., Physiol. AM., 1899, Sup . pt 1, pp. 383-390).— According to the 
author, his experiments show that soluble starch, ethero dextrin, and very small 
quantities of maltose are formed by the diastatic ferment, but carbohydrates undergo 
no other change in the stomach of dogs. 

The excretion of borax, E. Rost (Arch. Anal . u. PhysiolPhysiol. AM., 1899, Sup. 
pt.l, pp. 568-570).—From experiments which are briefly described, the conclusion is 
drawn that rabbits excrete borax from the mucous membrane of the digestive, tract 
when it has been introduced intravenously and subcutaneously. The article con¬ 
tains a number of references to similar investigations. 

The influence of thein upon the excretion of alkalis in urine, I, K. Katsuyama, 
T. Kuwaiiara, and K. Seno (Ztschr. Physiol Chem., 28 (1899), No. 5-6, pp. 587-594).— 
From a number of experiments with rabbits, the authors conclude that, together with 
an increased excretion of urea, thein induces an increased excretion of the alkali of 
the urine. 

Annual reports of the live stock associations of the Province of Ontario, 
1898-99 (Toronto; Ontario Dept. Ayr., 1899, pp. 169).— This contains the usual 
statistics and reports. 

An investigation of the (Frivislyansk) Russian Polish homed cattle, N. 
Louchnik ( Selsk . Khoz . i Lyesov194 (1899), Sept., pp. 401-443). —The author points 
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out that the cattle raised in Russian Poland are of inferior breed and discusses the 
reasons for this. 

Sheep-fattening experiments, 1898-99, J. Grude (Aarsber. Off mi. For ami, 
Landbr'. Fremme, 1898, pp. 898-304), 

Purchased feeding stuffs consumed, [by sheep pastured] on grass (Bpt, Ayr. 
Expts., Cornwall, County Council, 1898, p. 49). —A brief note on experiments on the 
value of different feeding stuff’s for supplementing pasturage. Four plats were used; 
18 sheep were fed on each plat 31 days and 8 sheep 52 days. Linseed cake was fed 
on plat 1, decorticated cotton-seed cake on plat 2, and maize on plat 3. The sheep 
on plat 4 consumed no grain in addition to pasturage. 

11 With the experience of 2 seasons only to guide us it would he decidedly prema- 
ture to express a definite opinion on the respective manorial residues of these feeding 
stuffs. Nevertheless it is a curious fact that among landowners and farmers of experi¬ 
ence who have inspected the plats there is complete unanimity of opinion as to the 
results. The plat upon which linseed cake is consumed is very closely grazed and is 
given the first place. Between maize and cotton cake the difference is very trilling, 
hnt the difference between the plat upon which no feeding stuffs are consumed 
and the 3 foregoing is beco'ming marked.” 

The Anglo-Norman horse, A. Gallier ( Le cheval Anglo-Normand. Paris: J. B. 
Baillicre Sons, 1900, pp. 380, ill.). —The origin, history, and value of the Anglo- 
Norman horse is discussed, as well as the value of this breed and methods of encourag¬ 
ing the breeding of these horses. 

Native Russian races of horses, S. P. Urusov (St. Petersburg: Min. Agr. and 
Imp. Domains, 1899 , pp. Ill; rev. i/n Selslc. Khoz. i Lycsov., 195 (1899), July, pp. 181 , 
188) .—A report to the Imperial Department of Agriculture. 

A portable poultry house (Queensland Agr. Jour., 5 (1899), No. 6, pp. 568, 563, 
pi. 1). —A poultry house suitable for housing poultry in a large run in stubble 
fields is described. 
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Some of the factors determining the richness of milk, 0. D. 

Smith (Proe. Soc. Prom. Agr . Sci., 1898 , pp. 152-155 ).— Record's of a 
herd of some 25 cows at the Michigan Station for 5 years and of 8 cows 
at the New York State Station are summarized and used in a discus¬ 
sion of variations in the composition of milk during successive periods 
of lactation, from month to month in the same period, during different 
seasons of the year, and from day to day. The following conclusions 
are reached: 

u (1) A cow yields as rich milk as a heifer as she will as a mature cow. , . . 

u (2) The milk is as rich in the first month of the period of lactation as it will b© 
later, except perhaps during the last few weeks of the milk flow, when the cow is 
rapidly drying oft’. 

“(3) There is little difference in seasons as to the quality of the milk. Milk, 
while the cows are at pasture, is neither richer nor poorer* on the average, than the 
milk yielded when the cows are on winter feed. 

“(4) The milk of a fair-sized dairy herd varies little in composition from day to 
day. Radical variations in this respect should be viewed with suspicion*, as indicat¬ 
ing either mistakes in testing or gross mismanagement of the herd.” 

Can the brain and nervous system of a cow affect her yield 
of butter fat? J. H. Shepperd (Proe. Soc. Prom. Agr. Sci. 7 1898 , 
pp. 185-193). — In a discussion of this subject the author reports 2 ex¬ 
periments conducted by himself, and reviews a number of experiments 
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made at various stations relative to the effect of change of milkers, 
change of quarters, and frequent milking. 

In the first experiment by the author a comparison was made of the 
amount of milk drawn from a cow by a man and a calf, both beginning 
at the same time, and each milking two teats. The difference in the 
weight of the calf before and after milking was taken as the quantity 
of milk drawn by the calf. The experiment lasted 6 days, during which 
the calf obtained 2.8 lbs. more milk than the man under the same con¬ 
ditions. The second experiment was a comparison of 3 milkers. The 
■trial lasted 4 weeks and included 3 cows. The change in milkers was 
made every 2 or 3 days. Considerable differences were observed in the 
yields of milk and fat obtained by the different men. 

Theories accounting for the results obtained in the author’s experi¬ 
ments and for the effects due to change of milkers, change of quarters, 
and frequent milking in the cases cited are presented. The data are 
considered as satisfactorily explained on the theory that the brain and 
nervous system of the cow can affect the yield and composition of her 
milk. 

Comparison of mixed grain and Indian corn for dairy cows* 
F. Friis rt al. (45. dipt. K. Yet. Landbohqjskoles Lab. Landokon Forsdg 
[Copenhagen], 1899 , pp. 174 ).—The report gives a full account of the 
eleventh and twelfth years’ cooperative feeding experiments conducted 
under the direction of the State Danish Experiment Station. In both 
these years Indian corn was compared with barley and oats, the com¬ 
mon grain feeds for milch cows in Denmark. The experiments were 
conducted according to the same general plan as earlier ones (E. S. B., 
9, p. 983). Seven estates took part in the work in both years, and fur¬ 
nished 204 cows in 1898 and 241 in 1899 for the experiments. The 
rations of the cows were the regular rations of the estates during the 
preparatory and post-experimental periods, the grain fed in all cases 
consisting of one-half barley and oats and one-half corn. During the 
experimental period proper lot A received barley and oats only, while 
lot G received corn only, and lot B received the mixture of barley, oats, 
and corn. The corn and mixed grain were fed against each other, 
pound for pound. In addition to these materials all the lots received 
the same amount of oil cakes, mangels, and hay, and straw ad libitum. 
The quantities of corn and mixed grain that replaced each other varied 
on the different estates from 1£ to 3 lbs. (Danish) daily per cow, and 
this constituted from one-half to two-thirds of the total concentrated 
feed. The results obtained as regards the fat content of the milk 
showed only insignificant differences, on the average, for all herds. 

The small differences were in favor of the mixed grain, but too small 
to have any practical importance, being within 0.1 per cent. The same 
was true of the results of the complete chemical analyses. 

As regards the quantities of milk yielded by the different lots, the 
corn-fed lots produced, on the average, slightly more milk. There was 
a small gain in milk of lot 0 (com only) over the average yields of 
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either, lot A (mixed grain only) or lot B (mixed grain and corn, half 
and half). The production of butter fat was, however, almost identical 
•for the different lots, with a tendency toward lower results for corn 
(average daily yields per head: 0.724,0.723, and 0.722 lb. for lots A, B, 
and C, respectively). 

The weighings made of the cows at the different periods of the exper¬ 
iment showed that the corn-fed cows increased slightly more in live 
weight than either of the two other lots, the increase per head per day 
for the 3 lots being 0.21, 0.25, and 0.33 lb., respectively. The consump¬ 
tion of straw was not influenced by the kind of grain fed. 

Influence of corn on quality of butter .—The keeping quality of the 
butter produced on two of the estates participating in the experiments 
was ascertained by the method adopted in the scoring of butter at the 
Permanent Banish Butter Exhibitions, the butter being scored twice, 
a few days after it was made and again 14 days later. The butter pro¬ 
duced by the corn-fed cows scored somewhat higher and kept slightly 
better than that from the two other lots. The analyses of the butter 
fat showed that the iodin number and the retractive index were 
increased to some extent by the corn feeding, and the volatile fatty 
acids were changed in a similar manner as when oil cakes were fed 
(E. S. B., 9, p. 490). The churning temperature of the cream from the 
corn-fed cows lay somewhat lower (0. 7 to 1.1° F.) than that from the 
other lots, with other churning factors the same. 

Influence of sugar-beet pulp on quality of butter .—The effect of sugar- 
beet pulp on the quality of the butter produced was studied in an experi¬ 
ment at Egeskov estate during 1898-99 with 30 cows, separated into 
3 lots. Lot A received 25.4 lbs. of mangels, lot B 30,5 lbs. of beet pulp, 
and lot O 61.0 lbs. of pulp, the feed being otherwise similar for all lots, 
with the exception that the allowance of mixed grain for lot (3 was 
reduced by 2.5 lbs. on account of the heavier pulp feeding. 

The first scoring of the batter showed that produced by lot B to be 
of slightly better and that produced by lot O of slightly lower quality 
than the butter from lot A (mangels), while the second scorings showed 
that the keeping quality of the butter from all lots was similar. The 
churning time was 4£ minutes longer, on the average, for lot C than for 
lot A, and the end temperature of the churning 0.7° F, higher than 
that for lot A, with other factors similar. The determinations of iodin 
number and refractive index failed to show any difference between the 
butter produced by the different lots, while the pulp-feeding evidently 
decreased the volatile fatty acids by 1 to 2 cc. (lot A, 33.9; lot B, 32.6; 
lot O, 32.0 CC.).—F. W. WOLL. 

The influence of pasturage on the fat content of milk, K.'P. 
Kjarsgaard ( Malkeritid12 (1899), No* 18,pp, 319-321),—T he fat con¬ 
tent of the milk of 19 different Danish herds of dairy cattle was deter¬ 
mined before and after the cows were turned to pasture in the spring. 
The first series of determinations was made between April 25 and May 
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19, tlie second 20 days later, and the third 40 days after the latter. The 
size of the herds ranged from 4 to 99 cows, the average being about 33 
cows. The average results obtained for all herds are shown below: 

Fat content of milk before and after turning cow# to pasture. 



Average. 

Itungo. 

.Per cent. 
oo-Ji. no 


Ter cent. 
a. 33 
a. 07 
a. oo 

An abinn Of* sal. tpat. _^ _ _ _ _ __ ..................... 

a. 2 : 5 - 1 .04 

3.34-11. 07 

A« ‘nn.at'.TitnY if a flArtivn t A&fi _ 



The first set of determinations gave higher results on pasture in case 
of 10 herds, and the second set in case of 7 herds, while 1 herd showed 
the same fat content on winter feed and first time on pasturage, and 1 
herd showed the same fat content both times on pasturage. In no case 
was a higher fat content found when the cows were on winter feed than 
when at pasturage.—E. w, woll. 

On the effect of pasture on the yield and quality of milk, F. 
Feus (45. Bpt. 1 L Vet. Landbohqjslcoles Lab. Landblcon Fortify [ Copen¬ 
hagen] , 1899 1 pp. 57-65 , 88-93 ).—The cow-feeding experiments conducted 
by the Danish State Experiment Station during the past 10 years have 
always been continued until after the cows were let out to pasture in 
the spring. Experiments of this kind have been conducted on 8 differ¬ 
ent estates, 4 to 8 each year, and included 1,961 cows in all. The 
results have been compiled by the station and are presented in full in 
the report. The milk yield and percentages of fat and total solids have 
been calculated for each estate and for each year for 3 ten-day periods 
immediately preceding and following the tying out at pasture. The 
average results obtained for all cows included in the experiments are 
shown in the following table; 


Effect of pasture feeding on milk yield. 


Year. 

*+•* 

© 

58 

0 4 * 

|8 

& 

Yield of milk per cow daily. 

Pat content of milk. 

i "Winter feeding. 

Pasture feeding. 

Winter feeding. 

Pasture feeding. 

Period 

3. 

Period 

2. 

Period 

1. 

Period 

1. 

Period 

2. 

Period 
■ 3. 

Period 

3. 

Period 

2. 

Period 

1. 

Period 

3. 

'Period' 
2. | 

Period 

3. 



Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Per ct. 

Per ct. 

Per ct. 

Per ct. 

Per ct. 

Per ct. 

1390..... 

6 

21.4 

20.6 

19.9 

21.8 

22.5 

21.3 

3.26 

3.31 

3.37 

3.63 

3.41 

3. 33 

1891. 

4 

20.7 

20.0 

19.2 

19.3 

21.8 

20.8 

3.29 

3. 32 

3.38 

3.55 

3.32 

3. 28 

1892. 

7 

21.0 

20.4 

19 7 

19 7 

21 () 

20 4 

3 15 

i JJ-J7 

3 21 

3.45 
3.43 

3 81 


1893. 

8 

20.4 

19.9 

19.4 

20.8 

19.8 

18A 

3.17 

a! 20 

3. 23 

3. 80 

8. 28 

3894. 

8 

21. 5 

20.9 

20.8 

22.4 

22.4 

20.5 

3.06 

3.12 

3.13 

3.40 

3.85 

8. 36 

1895. 

5 

21.0 

20.9 

20.4 

23.0 

22.0 

20.0 

3.16 

3.20 

3.18 

3.41 

3.30 

3. 26 

1896..... 

5 

21.4 

21. 2 

21.2 

23.2 

22.4 

20.6 

3.15 

3.35 

3. 20 

3.48 

3.41 

3. 28 

1897. 

5 

21.5 

21.3 

21.0 

23.2 

21.8 

20.1 

3.13 

3.15 

3.16 

3.43 

3. 32 

3.30 

3898..... 

4 

22.0 

22.0 

21.3 

23.4 

23.2 

21.6 

3.12 

3.13 

3.19 

3.54 

3.89 

3,41 

1899. 

5 

21.2 

20.7 

19.9 

21.6 

21.7 

20.5 

3.07 

3. 05 

3.11 

3.42 

3.32 

3, 23 

Average 

.... 

21.2 

20.7 

20.2 

21.7 

21.7 

20.3 

3.15 i 

3,18 

3.21 

3.47 

3.34 

3.30 


The highest yields of milk after the cows were let out in some years 
came during period 1 and in others during period 2; the weather may 
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have been the deciding factor in bringing about this result. The 
average for all years and series of experiments was 21.7 lbs. for both 
periods. 

The composition of the milk, calculated as shown in the preceding 
table, was as follows: 


Average composition of milk on winter feeding and pasturage. 



Winter feeding. | 

Pasture feeding. 

1 _. 49 

Period 3. 

'Period 2.1 

Period 1. 

Period 1. 

Period 2. 

Periods. 

Total solids....i 

Per cent. 
11.87 
8. 72 

Per cent. 
11 .91 
8.73 

Per cent. 
11,95 
8.74 

Per cent. 
12.37 
8.90 ! 

Per cent. 
12.27 
8.93 

Per cent. 
12.23 
8.93 

Solitlft-Tiot-fafc..........._............. 



While the fat content of the milk after 30 days on pasturage had gone 
down to where it would have been if the cows had been in the stable 
and the percentage of fat had continued to increase in the same ratio 
as during the last 30 days of stable feeding, the total solids content was 
not decreased to a similar extent. . The results of the complete chemical 
analyses of the milk during one year indicate that this is due to an 
increase in the percentage of nitrogenous components in the milk, since 
both the milk sugar and ash remained nearly uniform before and after 
the cows were let out. 

It should be observed that all animals included in these experiments 
were fall-calving cows; the results obtained do not, therefore, necessa¬ 
rily apply to spring-calving cows, or to cows that are farther removed 
from the drying-off stage than these cows were during the last ten-day 
period on pasturage.— F. w. woll. 

Dairy husbandry, C. B. Lane (New Jersey Stas . Ept 1898 , pp, 
205-226 ),—Conclusions from three years 7 work upon the cost, yield, and 
feeding value of various forage crops are reprinted from Bulletin 130 of 
the station (E. S. B., 10, p. 946) j and an account is given of dairy work 
during the year, including the growing of various soiling crops, a study 
of the character of the refuse from the feeding of cornstalks, experi¬ 
ments upon the relative feeding value of whole and ground corn, data 
on the cost of milk production, and a record of the dairy herd. 

A large number of soiling crops were grown in different rotations on 
acre plats* These furnished green fodder for 25 cows from May 1 to 
October 5. Tables show the cost of production, yield, arrangement, 
and the amount of nutrients furnished by each crop. Brief notes are given 
on the growth of the different crops. Eight tons of green forage was 
secured from 2 cuttings of alfalfa. Further experiments are considered 
necessary to determine the value of vetch as a soiling crop. Spring rye 
.grown with peas showed no advantage over oats. 

Determinations were made of the amount and composition of the 
portion of cornstalks remaining uneaten when fed to stock. During an 
experiment lasting 10 days one cow was fed 200 lbs. cornstalks, of which 
'' 60 lbs. remained uneaten. Analyses of the cornstalks and refuse and 
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the digestible nutrients in the portions fed, wasted, and eaten in the 
experiment are given. From the data obtained the author computes a 
balanced ration made up of 20 lbs. cornstalks and 3 lbs. each of wheat 
bran, dried brewers’ grains, corn meal, and linseed meal; 

“The results of this experiment show very strongly the advantage in using a silo. 
At least [; of the 30 per rent waste in feeding dry cornstalks, as indicated in the 
experiment, could 'be prevented by using a well-built silo; besides, 12 per cent more 
milk could be produced from tlie silage than from the dried stalks.” 

Whole corn and eorn-and-cob meal, in rations otherwise alike, were 
fed to 2 cows, one in the fifth and one in the tenth month of lactation. 
The test covered 2 periods of 12 clays each, with a preliminary period of 
5 days and a transition period of 5 days, when the rations were reversed. 
The yield of milk was 9.3 per cent greater and the yield of fat 4.9 per 
cent greater from the meal ration. There was also a slight increase in 
the weight of the animals when fed the meal ration. The results are 
attributed to the greater digestibility of eorn-and-cob meal as com¬ 
pared with whole corn. It is estimated that the feeding value of a ton 
of corn is $2 greater when fed in the form of meal than when fed whole, 
deduction being made for the additional cost of husking and grinding. 
Determinations showed that 57.3 per cent of the corn fed on the ear 
passed through the alimentary tract undigested. 

The cost of milk production for the year ended April 1,1898, is given. 
The herd averaged 25 cows for the year. 

“The average cost of the daily ration was 11.44 cts. of which 5.06 is due to pur¬ 
chased feeds and 6.38, or 56 per cent, to the cost of form foods. The cost of food per 
quart of milk is shown to be 1.47 cts. of which 0.65 et. is due to purchased feeds and 
0.82 ct. to farm crops. . . . 

“The cost per hundred [including the cost of labor and tbe interest on and 
decrease in the value of the herd] was $1.10. At $1 per hundred, the price received 
in rural districts, the profits from the business, if any, must be in the manure. In 
the calculation of the cost of farm foods, the manure was charged at the rate of 
$1.50 per ton, and the amount produced by the herd during the year was 274 tons. 

* 1 In selling milk for $1 per hundred, the receipts are $154.77 loss than the expenses. 
Deducting this amount from the actual charges made for the manure in the growing 
of the crop, $1.50 per ton, there remains $256.23, which represents the profits from 
25 cows—an amount too small to make the business pay. 

“At 3 cts. per quart, the price that could have been received at wholesale, the 
receipts would amount to $2,129.70; deducting the cost of purchased feeds, hay and 
interest and decrease in value of herd, amounting to $1,187.12, we have a balance of 
$942.58, which represents the value of the home-grown produce, or, in other words, 
at 3 cts. per quart, the farm would sell its home-grown produce to the dairy at 
profitable prices, viz, $2.50 for soiling crops, $5.05 for silage, and $8 per ton for 
dried corn stover, a gain on the crops over cost of production of $1.10 per ton for 
soiling crops, $2.60 for silage, and $3 for dried corn stover, besides an additional 
gain represented by the 274 tons of manure.” 

A table shows the amount of fertilizing elements contained in the 
feeding stuffs purchased and in the milk produced by the herd of 23 
cows iii 1896 and 25 cows in 1897.. During the two years the excess of 
nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and potash in the feeding stuffs purchased 
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over the quantities in the milk sold from the farm'was 1,705,1,401, and 
505 lbs., respectively. 

The record of 2G cows remaining in the herd throughout one year, 
ended April I, 1898, is given. 


Records of best and poorest cows for milk and butter production. 



Animal 

yield. 

Value of product. 

Cost 

of 

feed. 

Gain over cost of feed 
with-— 

Milk 
at 1 ct. 
per lb. 

Milk 
at 3 cts. 
per qt. 

Butter 
at 20 cts. 
per lb. 

Milk 
at 1 et. 
per lb. 

: Milk 
at 3 cts. 
per qt. 

Better 
at 20 cts. 
per lb. 

Milk production : 

Best cow ... . 

Pounds. 
9,148 
4,189 
6,143 

442 

238 

318 

$91.48 
41. 89 
61.43 

$125.88 
57.65 
81.54 

L . . 


$41.76 
41.76 
41.76 

41.76 

41.70 

41.76 

$49.72 1 
.13 
19.67 

$84.12 
15.89 : 
42.78 


Poorest cow. 

Average cow. 

Butter production: a 

Best cow .. 

$88.40 
47. 60 
63.60 

$46.64 
5.84 
21.84 

Poorest cow.. 

! 



Average cow . .. 

i 








a Calculated. 


“The tabulation shows that the best cow pays for her feed and $46.64, in addition 
to skim milk and manure to represent the care and profits, while the manure and 
skim milk of the poorest cow, in addition to $5.84, represent the pay received for 
her care and the labor of making the butter. The facts brought out by the above 
records indicate that there is hut little profit derived from a cow that does not pro¬ 
duce 200 lbs. per year, and points to the necessity of careful selection of animals for 
the butter dairy/ 7 

The average waste per month during the year from handling, cooling, 
bottling, and delivering the milk was 9.3 per cent. 

The white blood corpuscles in milk and Storch’s test for pas¬ 
teurized. milk, O. Earthed (Nord, Mejeri-Tidn14 (1899), No. 16, p. 
215 ).—The author states that cows’ milk contains normally large num¬ 
bers of leucocytes, and attributes the reaction obtained in dairy prod¬ 
ucts with peroxid of hydrogen. (E. S. K., 10, p. 384) to their presence. 
Leucocytes appear in the greatest abundance in separator slime and 
can be readily observed there under the microscope by staining with 
hmmatoxylin, which will show numerous nuclei of the leucocytes. It is 
also possible, the author says, that some of the cell nuclei thus observed 
are derived from torn epithelial cells of the alveoli of the milk glands, 
Cream is richer in leucocytes than skim inilk, which in the author’s 
opinion is due to the adhesion of leucocytes to the fat globules by 
which they are carried over into the cream. 

The author considers the leucocytes, or an enzym secreted by them, 
the cause of the phenomena observed by Babcock and Russell and by 
them attributed to a special unorganized ferment called galactase. 
Aside from the similarity in the behavior toward Storch’s test, the 
leucocytes are said to behave toward anaesthetics in the same manner 
as galactase. Formalin, carbolic acid, and corrosive sublimate destroy 
their action, while chloroform, ether, and benzol are stated to have no 
influence in this direction. Another indication that the color reaction 
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obtained in Storch’s test is due to the presence of leucocytes is that 
whey gives a reddish brown, and not a blue color, as in case of milk. The 
latter color lias been shown by Starch to be due to the casein of the 
milk. Blood serum treated with paraphenylendiamin and peroxid of 
hydrogen will also give a reddish-brown color. 

The property to decompose H 2 G 2 is, however, one common to all pro¬ 
toplasmic substances, and not to fibrin or enzyms alone, provided it 
has not been destroyed by heat or special reagents. If leucocytes 
obtained from blood that has been entirely freed from plasma by wash¬ 
ing with ice-water, are added to milk previously heated above 80° C., 
the blue color will appear in the peroxid test; the same test will, how¬ 
ever, be obtained if blood serum prepared by filtering through a 
Chamberland filter is added to heated milk.— f. w. woll. 

The preparation of cream and butter free from injurious micro¬ 
organisms, K. B. Lehmann (Areh. Hyg34 ( 1899 ), NoA,$p. 261-271).— 
In & experiments the cream separated by a hand separator was found 
to contain approximately twice as many germs in 1 cc. as the milk from 
which it was derived. The process of butter making, it is said, does 
not destroy these germs. The dangers from these sources are pointed 
out. Experiments in pasteurizing the fresh cream by heating for 10 
minutes at 80° 0. were unsuccessful, but this is attributed to the 
apparatus. With the use of a simple stirring apparatus the pasteur¬ 
ization for 10 minutes at 85° was found sufficient, reducing the germ 
content to about 0.1 per cent of the original. 

The control of a commercial cream-pasteurizing plant for about 8 
months showed that heating for 10 minutes at 85° O. reduced the germs 
from about 10,000,000 to 7,000 per cubic centimeter except in the very- 
hot weather. The author considers that the hygienic requirements 
were practically fulfilled. The cream had an agreeable cooked taste, 
similar to burnt almonds, kept 48 hours except in hot weather, and 
was readily churned, either sweet or sour. 

Bacillus typhi abdominalis in milk and butter, EL L. Bolley 
and M. Field (Proe. Soc. Prom . Ayr. Sei. ,; 1898, pp. 168-175 ).—The 
biological characters of the typhoid bacillus and the sources of milk 
contamination with this germ are discussed, and investigations to 
determine the persistence of typhoid germs in milk and its products 
are reported. 

During 1897 and 1898, 248 separate experiments in inoculating dairyp 
products with typhoid germs were made. A table gives the data Tor 
23 of these experiments considered as giving results of undoubted 
accuracy. A sample of butter sal feed at the rate of 1 oz. to the pound 
and another sample salted at the rate of 4 oz. to the pound were inocu¬ 
lated with typhoid germs in small pits in the butter where the butter¬ 
milk had collected. The germs multiplied but did not spread into the 
surrounding butter. Cultures made at the end of 7 days from butter 
at the margin of one of these pits proved fatal to guinea pigs when 
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inoculated into the body cavity. In only 1 out of 8 experiments 
reported did typhoid germs survive for a longer period than 10 days 
in butter which had been thoroughly infected. No marked growth of 
the germs was observed in samples from which the buttermilk had been 
thoroughly worked out. . Typhoid germs remained alive for several 
months in cream and In the buttermilk and unsalted butter from the 
infected cream. In experiments with sweet milk the results are con-, 
sidered as adding nothing to previous work. The germs developed in 
great numbers and the milk became acid but did not coagulate. In 
mixed infection the typhoid germs were not outgrown and in, some 
cases became predominant. 

The part played by lactic-acid bacteria in the ripening of 
cheese, E. von Freudenreich ( Centbl . Bald. u. Par., 2. AM5 (1899), 
No. 8, pp. 240-219); and H. WEIGMANN (Centbl Bald. u. Bar., 2. Abt, 
5 (1899), No. 18-19, pp. 630-641). —The first paper is largely a contro¬ 
versial article in which the various theories of the cause of the ripening 
of cheese are reviewed, and especially the views of Weigmann expressed 
in a previous article (E. S. R., 10, p. 592) are combated. An additional 
series of experiments is given with milk inoculated with a number of 
forms of lactic-acid bacteria, chalk being added to neutralize the acid 
produced. With some forms a considerable decomposition of the casein 
was indicated by tbe analysis. One of the most active forms had pre¬ 
viously been found in a number of samples of natural rennet. 

The author explains that lie has worked only with hard cheese, 
while Weigmann used soft cheese. He fails to find any anaerobic 
bacteria in Emmenthaler cheese. He has verified Babcock and Bus- 
cell’s discovery of an unorganized ferment in milk and believes that it 
may play a part in the ripening of cheese. He suggests that the fer¬ 
ment may prepare the casein for the action of the lactic-acid bacteria 
by dissolving it. 

In the second paper Weigmann gives some additional experiments 
which he holds show that lactic-acid bacteria do not play the principal 
partin ripening, even in hard cheese.(Tilsitdr), as a number of other 
forms were found. 

in further experiments the effects of lactic-acid bacteria, Clostridium 
liclieniforme , Parapleetmmfwtidum , Oidium laetis, Penicillium , and Mueor 
rnueedo were studied. After preliminary trials these were used in dif¬ 
ferent combinations in milk cultures. It was found that both of the 
molds have a very powerful peptonizing action and that Johan-OIsen 
was right in including them in the list of cheese-ripening organisms. 
They also give a flavor to the cheese. 

The author believes that all of the bacteria found in milk work 
together, partly simbiotically and partly metabiotically, the lactic-acid 
bacteria first preparing the material for the growth of the others, the 
molds and the various coli bacteria taking care of the lactic acid formed 
and at the same time peptonizing the casein and producing flavors, and 
the bacteria of the class of Parapleetrum and Clostridium giving the 
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cheese the characteristic odor and taste. The character of the cheese 
will depend upon the proportion in which these organisms are present, 
which in. turn will depend upon the method of making. 

Practical experiments in making Tilsiter cheese are then reported, in 
which mixtures of the organisms mentioned above were used, the 
proportions being given as nearly as practicable. The results show 
that the ripening was best when the whole category of organisms was 
present. 

The author questions whether, when all of the cheese-ripening organ¬ 
isms have been discovered and the relative proportions for different 
kinds of cheese worked out, it will be possible to entirely exclude the 
action of the organisms remaining in the milk (even after pasteuriza¬ 
tion) or gaining access during the process of cheese making. He sug¬ 
gests that the effect of the milk and the place of manufacture will still 
be apparent, and points out that the matter is not as simple as in the 
case of cream ripening, which occupies only a short time. 

A study of the bacterial flora of Roquefort cheese, Grimm 
(SelsTc. Khoz.i Jjyesov ., 194 (1899 ), July, p. 27).. —A preliminary account 
ofithis investigation, which is not yet completed. The following results 
have been obtained: The green particles which permeate the ripe cheese 
are aggregates of spores of Penicilliim glcmcum , which thus appears to 
be a specific constituent of this cheese and which imparts to it its 
peculiar taste. The poisonousness of Penicilliim glcmcum explains why 
the extensive us© of this cheese as food is injurious. Further, a new 
lactic-acid bacillus has been separated which is not identical with the 
lactic-acid bacilli of Heuppe, Leichmann, and Weigmann. The trans¬ 
formation of milk sugar into acid under the influence of this bacillus 
takes place more rapidly than under the influence of Bacillus acidi 
lactid .—P. FIREMAN. 

Annual reports of the cheese and butter associations of the Province of 
Ontario, 1898 ( Toronto: Ontario Dept. Agr., 1899, pp. 192, figs. 5). —This contains 
the proceedings of the annual meetings of the associations, including a large number 
of popular articles, and an appendix giving a list of members and officers of the 
associations and a financial statement. 

Report of the dairy institute at Proskau for 1898-99 ( Bericht fiber die Th&ttg - 
keit des Milchwirthschaftlichen Institute zu Proskau f ur das Jahr torn 1. April 1898 Ms 1 . 
April 1899 . Oppeln; Joseph Wolff\ 1899, pp. 05; abs. in Milch Ztg., 28 {1899), No. 88, 
pp. 598,599). —A general report on educational and experimental work and on the 
production of butter and cheese at the institute. 

Report of the State dairy agent in Manchester, England, for 1898, H. Wedhst 
(Meddel. K. Landtbr. Styr1899, No. 50, pp. 75). 

Recent progress in dairying, P. be Vuyst and P. Wauters ( Nouveaux progrfs 
en laiterie. Louvain: A. TJystpruyst, 1899, pp. 81, figs. 49). —Contains a general review 
of recent inventions in dairy apparatus and of investigations along different lines of 
dairy work, an account of cooperative dairying and dairy associations in different 
countries, and of instruction in dairying in Belgium, and a list of some of the more 
recent dairy publications. 

The Ayrshire cow, J. Stewart (Queensland Agr. Jour., 5 (1899), No. 6, pp. 540- 
548) .—A brief discussion of the origin of Ayrshire cattle, with notes on their care, 
management, etc. 
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Is tile weight of cows of influence on the profitableness of dairying ? ( Molk . 

I# (1555), A7>. 55, p. 545), —Cows weighing between 1,000 and 1,300 lbs. are 
considered in general the most profitable. 

The truth regarding the spaying of milch cows, Eloire ( Fr ogres Yet., 1S98; 
abs. in Dent. Tkiercirztl . Wchnschr., 7 (1899), No. 15, p. 141). —All of the cows of a large 
and well managed dairy failed to get with calf during an entire year, owing to the 
impotency of the bull; but notwithstanding this, the cows continued to give milk 
for nearly 2 years in the same manner as if they had been spayed. Had these cows 
been spayed after calving the prolonged lactation, the author says, would have been 
credited to the operation. He admits that spayed cows tend to get fat, provided 
the lactation is not prolonged. 

How can a large yield of milk of good quality be secured? A. Stutzer ( Jfie 
erlialten wir viel Milch von guter Beschaffenkeitf Leipsxc: Hugo Voigt, 1899, pp. 123 ).— 
This is a second edition of this popular pamphlet on the principles of feeding milch 
cows, the effect of food on yield and composition of milk, and the personal equa¬ 
tion of the cow herself. The author concludes that the latter is a factor of great 
importance. 

The production of milk and butter in Denmark, B. Boggild ( XJgeshr . Landm ,, 
44 (1899), No, 47, pp, 585-587),— The number of creameries in Denmark in 1897 was 
1,145, which produced a total of 127.7 million lbs. of butter and 20.96 million lbs. of 
skim-milk cbeese. The average price received at the factory for the products were: 
butter, 21.5 cts. per pound; cheese, 3.5 cts. per pound. Assuming that the above 
quantity of butter represents nine-tenths of the butter production of the country, 
the total production was 141.93 million lbs., or about 133 lbs. of butter per cow. 
The per capita consumption of butter (and oleomargarine) is calculated to approxi¬ 
mate 30 lbs,, or at the highest estimate 33 lbs. The production of milk is estimated at 
4,958.6 million lbs., or about 4,620 lbs. per cow and 2,200 lbs. per capita.— f. w. woll. 

Accounts of 27 cooperative creameries in Holbak Amt, Denmark, S. Mad¬ 
sen (Mallceritii,, 12 (1899), No. 27, pp. 455-467 ).—The article gives detailed informa¬ 
tion concerning the different phases of the business of 27 Danish cooperative cream¬ 
eries, number of patrons and cows, equipment, milk and butter account, losses, fat 
content of skim milk, expense account, total and per 1,000 lbs. of milk received, 
gross and net receipts, etc.— F. w. woll. 

Water content of butter made in the Province of Posen, Tiemann (Ghent. Ztg., 
28 (1899), No. 78, p. 948), —The range observed (number of samples not given) was 
from 8.69 to 19 per cent, the average being 12.88 per cent. 

Analysis of butter from reindeer milk, F. H. Werenskiold (Aarsber. Ojfent. 
Fora net. Landbr. Fremme, 1898, p. 120). —The sample contained 8.48 per cent water, 
86.80 per cent fat, 2.01 per cent protein, 1.87 per cent ash, and 0,84 per cent other 
substances. The specific gravity of the fat at 100° C. was 0.8653, the refractive 
index at 45° C. was 88°, the melting point 35 to 40.5°, solidification point 37 to 40°, 
iodin number 22.85, saponification number 228.5, and Reichert number 27.0.—F. w. 
WOLL. 

Contributions on the spontaneous souring of milk, Y. Kozai (Abs. in Centbl. 
Bald. u. Far., 2. AM,, 5 (1899), No. 18-19, p. 660). —The article deals with the kind of 
lactic acid produced by different bacteria and under varying conditions of tempera¬ 
ture, nutrition, etc. 

Possibility of distinguishing between raw and cooked milk by chemical 
reagents, Tiemann (Chem. Ztg., 23 (1899), No. 87, p. 942). —The author has verified 
the reliability of S torch’s tests (hydrogen peroxid and phenylendiamin; E. S. R., 10, 
p, 384). Milk which had been heated to 75° C. or above gave the reaction, and the 
reaction was also produced when a small quantity of heated milk was added to raw 
milk. 

Determination of dirt in milk, H, H5 ft (Molk. Ztg., IS (1899), No. 85, p.546).— 
The determination of dirt in milk by means of a centrifugal apparatus is described. 
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Regulations for the sale of milk (Milch Ztg28 (1899), Mo. 33, pp. 513-515),— 
Proposed uniform regulations for the sale of milk in the larger cities of Prussia, 

Regulations governing the sale of milk in Saxony ( Milch Ztg., 28 (1899), No, 
35, p. 551). 

Law relating to the pasteurization of milk in Denmark (Milch Ztg., 28 (1899), 
No. 47, pp. 744 , 745). —Observations on the working of this law, which went into 
effect June 1,1899. 

Investigation of cream, its specific gravity, fat content, and the yield of 
butter from same, N. Gripenberg (Nord. Mejeri Tidn., 14 (1899), Nos. 26, pp. 352-354; 
27,pp. 367, 368). 

Tuberculosis and milk, J. I. Torkalbas (An. Acad. Cien. Med., Hahatia, 36 
(1899), No. 421, j>jp. 117-121). 

On the occurrence of tubercle bacilli in oleomargarine, Morgenrotii (Hyg. 
Rundschau, 9 (1899), No. 10, p. 481). —A preliminary communication. It is -stated as 
the result of investigation that virulent, true tubercle bacilli not infrequently occur 
in oleomargarine and that it is quite as important as in the case of butter to stipu¬ 
late that it shall come into the market free from tubercle bacilli. 

On the occurrence of tubercle bacilli in oleomargarine, Morgenroth (Hyg, 
Rundschau, 9 (1899), No. 22, pp. 1121-1135). —Ten samples of oleomargarine were 
taken, of both cheaper and more expensive grades. These samples were melted at a 
temperature of 42 to 50° and treated in a hand centrifuge for 5 minutes. The fat 
was poured off and the remainder, after being diluted with sterile wafer, was used 
for inoculation experiments. Four animals were inoculated with material from each 
sample. Of the 10 samples 8 were found to he infected with living tubercle bacilli. 

Report of the third general Swedish Cheese Exhibition and Dairymen’s 
Convention in Stockholm, 1899, K. F. Lundin (Stockholm, 1899, pp. 92). 

Faults, errors, and losses in cheese making, G. S. Thomson (Jour. Agr. and Hid., 
South Australia, 3 (1899), No. 5, pp. 435-439, fig. 1 ).—Includes descriptions of the 
acid test and the Wisconsin curd test. 

Belgian regulations for manufacture and sale of cheese (27. S. Consular Rpts., 
1899, No. 231, p. 634). 

Observations concerning cheese diseases and their remedies, F. Bagge 
(Tidskr. Landtman, 20 (1899), No. 15, pp. 264-269). 


VETERINARY SCIENCE AND PRACTICE. 

The local distribution of tubercle in various species, with, ref¬ 
erence to the channel of infection, W. Hutchinson (British Tried. 
Jour., 1899, Mo. 2028, pp. 1350-1352 ).—The observations which, the 
author reports in this paper were made chiefly in the London zoological 
gardens. About 80 post-mortem examinations were made upon a con¬ 
siderable variety of mammals and birds. Among the mammals may 
be mentioned kangaroos, antelopes, armadillos, jackals, llamas, rodents, 
lemurs, monkeys, and apes. From the examinations which were made 
it is concluded that in mammals the disease kills almost invariably by 
the lung. It was noticed that although the lung infection produced the 
most serious effects upon the animal, yet in only 6 out of 40 cases in 
mammals was the disease confined to the lungs, and in 7 cases it was 
confined entirely to the abdomen. In cattle, antelopes, sheep, and 
gazelles the disease shows a marked preference for the pleura and 
pericardium. Purulent degeneration of the tuberculous masses seems 
to be much less frequent in animals than in man. 
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In birds, on the other hand, the lungs are rarely affected by tubercu¬ 
losis. The chief seat of the disease in birds is in the abdominal viscera, 
more especially the liver, spleen, and wall of the intestines. In only 20 
per cent of the avian cases which were studied were the lungs affected 
at all. The chief attack of bird tuberculosis falls upon the liver. It 
becomes enormously enlarged and crowded with nodules of various 
sizes. Tuberculosis of the bones and joints is much more common in 
birds than in mammals. 

The question as to whether tuberculosis affects reptiles was not deter¬ 
mined by the author’s observations. One ease in a tortoise seemed to 
be tuberculosis, but the germs did not respond completely to Koch’s 
tests. 

The observations which were made by the author seem to indicate 
that the main channel of infection is by way of the alimentary tract, 
and that from this source it spreads to the lungs in mammals far more 
' than in birds, by reason of the apparently greater resistance of the lungs 
in birds than in mammals. 

Contribution to the tuberculin problem, Viquerat ( Centbl. Bakt . 
u. Par., 1. Abt26 ( 1899 ), No. 10, pp. 293, 294). —The author has made 
chemical analyses of tuberculin and tubercle bacillus and limbs that 
the latter consists of an outer layer composed of a salt of palmitic acid 
which is not easily soluble in water, and an inner portion composed of 
a salt of succinic acid, which is more easily soluble in water. It is 
concluded, therefore, that tuberculin is not a proteid, but a definite 
chemical body. Tuberculin was heated to a temperature of'150 to 
200° without its undergoing* any change, and it still had the same 
effect upon tuberculous animals as before heating. Succinic acid 
plays the chief part in tuberculosis. The tubercle bacillus does not 
produce a toxin, but operates rather in the way of producing a dia¬ 
thesis. u Tuberculin is nothing but an aqueous solution of an alkaline 
succinate.” 

Report of the biologist, J. Kelson (New Jersey Stas. Rpt. 1898, 
pp. 229-212 ).—An outbreak of abortion in the college herd was checked 
by systematic disinfection with a 2 per cent solution of‘ereolin, used 
lukewarm. 

In a series of experiments with tuberculin in the college herd, the 
author found reason to believe that cattle may be infected with tuber¬ 
culosis for some length of time before they will give a reaction to the 
tuberculin test, and thus concludes it is necessary to give the test 
about once a year, or at least once in 2 years, in order to be certain 
that the disease does not exist in the herd. 

Abortion, barrenness, and fertility in sheep, W. Heape (Jour. 
Roy., Agr . Soe> England, 3. ser., 10 (1899), pt. 2, pp. 217-248). —The Royal 
Agricultural Society in 1897 issued circulars asking for information 
upon the subject of abortion, barrenness, and fertility in the various 
flocks of sheep throughout Great Britain. Tolerably complete returns 
1-7020—No.. 8--7 
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were received from these requests concerning 397 flocks, including in 
all 122.673 breeding ewes. Of these flocks 338 were of pure-bred stock" 
and 59 were crossbred. Eighteen pure breeds of sheep are represented 
in the returns, but only 8 of them in sufficient numbers to furnish relia¬ 
ble statistics for the breed. The other pure breeds in the count are put 
together for purposes of comparison with the crossbreeds. 

The percentage of abortion which was suffered by 300 sheep owners 
varied from 23.75 per cent to 0. The Dorset Horn and Lincoln breeds 
suffered most from abortion,, the Southdowns occupying an interme¬ 
diate position in this respect, while the other pure breeds suffered least. 

With regard to the causes of abortion, the observations of the author, 
based largely upon the experience of different sheep breeders, are set 
forth under a number of different heads. The statistics collected indi¬ 
cate that shearling ewes are more liable to abort than older ones. 
Fright from strange dogs, shooting, or thunder, and overexertion from 
jumping ditches, etc., have been known to cause abortion. 

With regard to the locality and subsoil, certain differences in the 
proportion of abortion were found which would seem to indicate that 
some soils and some localities are more favorable to abortion than others. 
The returns show clearly that heavy rainfall occurring during the latter 
stages of gestation are apt to cause abortion. The above-mentioned 
factors in the production of abortion are, however, subordinate to the 
food and general condition of the ewes. From the statistics which the 
author collected, it was not apparent that any particular feeding stuff 
which is usually given to sheep was distinctly favorable or unfavorable 
to abortion. It should be stated, however, that several kinds of fodder, 
when given in undue quantity or at inopportune times, may precipitate 
abortion. 

The percentage of barrenness reported by 327 sheep raisers varied 
from 51.42 to 0, the average percentage in 96,520 ewes being 4.71 per 
cent. Barrenness reaches ordinarily about twice as high a percentage 
as abortion, and only 3 breeds upon which reports were made showed 
less than 5 per cent of barrenness. About 2 per cent of the barrenness 
maybe put down to the account of constitutionally barren ewes. A per¬ 
centage higher than this is to be considered as due to causes which may . 
be prevented. According to the statistics which were collected, bar¬ 
renness was not perceptibly dependent upon the age of the ewes. It 
was noticed that barrenness was more frequent when young rams were 
used than in the case of older ones. The number of ewes per ram vari^dr^ 
in the different flocks from 46 to 66. From the collected statistics" no 
definite rules could be formulated regarding the influence of the fatness 
of the ewes or rams in the determination of barrenness. The total loss 
from barrenness and abortion was not under 4 per cent for any breed and 
was usually over 6 per cent. 

■ With regard to fertility, the proportion of lambs reported by 366 sheep 
raisers varied from 203.8 to 59.69 per cent. The percentage of lambs for 
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107,603 ewes was 120.4 per cent. The percentage of twins recorded by 
237 sheep raisers varied from 85.58 to 2.4 per cent, the percentage for 
68,530 being 30 . 02 . It is of interest to note that the fertility was higher 
. in all of the pure-bred than, in the crossbred sheep. 

With regard to the causes of fertility, a great many factors have been 
assumed and are believed to contribute to its increase or decrease, but 
the primary factor would seem to be a constitutional one. It is shown, 
for instance, from the statistical records that twins are more frequently 
born from ewes which were themselves twins than from ewes which 
were single, and the indications are that careful selection of races may 
increase the fertility to a considerable extent. Tbe percentage of twins 
which are born in any hock depends upon the constitutional character¬ 
istics of the ewe and not upon the ram. The general view of the results 
obtained by the observations of the author and by the compilation of 
these statistics, obtained as above indicated, may, perhaps, best be 
seen in the following table:’ 


Variations in size of flocks and in percentage of lambs, twins, abortion, and barrenness. 
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0 
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Tenth annual report on tlie veterinary service in Hungary, F. Hutyra (Jah- 
reshericht it, her das FctennUrweseri in Ungarn. Budapest: Apr. Dept., 1899, pp. 282). — 1 This 
report contains an account of the instruction given in the Royal Veterinary School 
in Budapest, and of the general veterinary service and veterinary sanitation of 
Hungary. In the second part of the report numerous observations are recorded 
concerning anthrax, rabies, glanders, foot-and-mouth disease, pneumonia, sheep 
pox, mange, hog cholera, and swine plague. A summary is given of the results 
obtained by a protective inoculation against anthrax, blackleg, and hog cholera. 
A brief statement is made of the veterinary police regulations. 

Infectious lung diseases and the present status of the question of Psitta¬ 
cosis, Leichtenstern ( Centbl. Allg. Gesiindheitspfi. , 18 (1899), No. 7-8, pp. 241-30 $).— 
An'extended discussion of the agency of parrots in transmitting various lung 
diseases toman. A bibliography is added. 

Studies in pathology and clinical symptoms. Experimental researches, P. J. 
Oadiot (Mtudes de pathologie el de cliniqne. BeehercJies experimentales. Paris: Asselin 
<f- Ifouzeau, 1899 , pp. 618, figs. 65 This volume contains a large number of clinical 
and pathological observations upon various diseases affecting domestic animals. An 
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illustrated account is given of tuberculosis in the horse, in the dog, and in the cat, 
with extensive bibliographies of the subject for each -of these species* Avian tuber¬ 
culosis also receives an extended discussion at the hands of the author, in the course 
of which he comes to the conclusion that the tuberculosis of birds and of mammals 
is due to one and the same organism. Especial attention is devoted to tuberculosis 
in parrots, and the author calls attention to tlie frequency of the disease in this 
species and its relationship to the spreading of human tuberculosis. An account is 
given of tuberculosis in the goat by Gilbert and Roger. These authors have also 
assisted in various other parts of the book. Besides tuberculosis, various other 
diseases are discussed., such as glanders, eczema, endocarditis, infectious pneu¬ 
monia, etc. 

Studies on the resorption of cells, E. Metciinikoff (Ann. Inst. Pasteur , 13 ( 1S99 ), 
No. 10, pp. 737-769 , pis. 3). —In this paper the author reports the results obtained by 
a study of the activity of phagocytes and their relationship to immunity. The gen-, 
eral conclusions may he summarized as follows: The resorption of cells is chiefly the 
work of macrophages. Macrophages may not only seize upon dead cells, hut also 
upon cells which are evidently alive. Red-blood corpuscles of the goose injected 
into the peritoneum of guinea pigs were entirely devoured by the macrophages. 
The immunizing substances are probably an excretion of the macrophages at the 
end of a period of intracellular digestion. 

The different reaction of certain micro-organisms in a colored nutrient medium 
A. Cesabis-Demel ( Cenfbl . Baht. u. Par., 1. AM., 36 (IS99), No. 1.8-19, pp. 539-54,0, 
pis.'3). —The author experimented with a number of pathogenic organisms, includ¬ 
ing that of anthrax, diphtheria, and chicken cholera. The results of these experi¬ 
ments may be briefly summarized as follows: The micro-organisms produce changes 
in the nutrient mediaby means of their biological products which furnish a convenient 
method for differentiating them. One of the most valuable media for this purpose 
was found to be liver broth stained with tincture of litmus. 

The veterinary service in Bosnia and Herzegovina since 1879 (Das J'eteri- 
ndrwesen in Bosnian and der Hercegovina seit 1879. Sarajevo , 1899, pp. 333 , pis. 8). —An 
account of the development of the veterinary service, with statistical reports on 
the extent of various infectious diseases and the preventive and curative methods 
adopted. 

The origin of antitoxin : Is it present in the blood of some normal animals, 
L. Gobbett (Lancet [ London ], 1899, No. 3963, pp. 333-337 ).—Of 11 horses examined, 
8 were found to possess diphtheria antitoxin in the blood. 

On the significance of mixed infection in pulmonary tuberculosis, A. Sata 
(Beitr. Path. Anat. u. Allg. Path., 1899, Sup . 3, pp. 179 , pis. 8). —The results of this 
study may be briefly summarized as follows: In man and animals mixed infection 
plays an important part in the pulmonary forms of tuberculosis. Mixed infection is 
usually subsequent to tubercular infection. Pulmonary tuberculosis is pure tuber¬ 
culosis only in its earlier stages, the majority of advanced cases showing a mixed 
infection. The latter process is largely responsible for elevation of temperature and 
pneumonic conditions. The bacteria which are most frequently found in mixed 
infection are Streptococcus pyogenes, Staphylococcus pyogenes aureus , JMplococcus pneu- 
monies, Pneumobacillus, and Psendodiph theriabacilhis. Probably a mixed infection does 
not always hasten the progress of tuberculosis, but may in some cases check the devel¬ 
opment of the tubercle bacillus. 

Concerning the preparation of tubercle bacilli, Rosso (Mod. Zooiatro , 10 (1899), 
No. 10, pp. 182,188). —A study on the biological technique of the bacillus of tubercu¬ 
losis. 

The demonstration of tubercle bacilli in the tubercles of beef, P. Stazzi (Mod. t 
Zooiatro, 10 (1899), No. 9, pp. 164-171, fig. 1). — A discussion of the methods by which 
the bacillus is detected. 

The frequency of bovine tuberculosis, M. Strebel (Schweiz. Arch. Thierh., 41 
(1899), No. 6, pp. 264-267 ).—A statistical account. 
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Tuberculosis in tile horse, KOrner (Ztsehr. Vetermark11 (1899), No 13, pp. 
631-634) .—Tuberculin did not give a typical reaction, although the disease was well 
established. 

The importance of tuberculin for diagnostic purposes, Z. Blau stein ( Oesterr. 
Monatsckr. Thierh., 24 (1899), No. 11, pp. 512-513). 

Report on an investigation with regard to the value of tuberculin as a test of 
the presence of tuberculosis in cattle, J. M. Young ( Veterinarian, 72 (1899), No. 
863, pp. 787-790 ).—Results obtained by this study are briefly summarized as follows: 
Tuberculin loses its virulency when kept for any considerable time. It is a reliable 
diagnostic agent except when the tubercular lesion is minute or where the disease 
has become generalized. Tuberculous udder is of more frequent occurrence than is 
usually supposed. 

The application of the tuberculin test among cattle on a farm in southern 
Holland, J. F. Lameris ( Tijdsclir. Veearisenijk. en Veeteelt, 27 (1899), No. l,pp. 5-16). — 
Extensive tables are given showing the temperature reactions and qualities of milk 
produced during the experiment. 

Combating tuberculosis, D. Rosenbusch (Oesterr. Monafschr. Thierh., 24 (1899), 
No. 7, pp. 389-393 ).—A discussion of the effects of the sanitary regulations of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina regarding* tuberculosis. 

The contest against bovine tuberculosis, G. Eegner (Meddel. K. Landtbr. Stur., 
1899, No. 55, pp. 29). 

Serum therapy in the treatment of tuberculosis, E. Maragliano (Berlin. Elm. 
Wchnschr,, 36 (1899), No. 49, pp. 1073-1075 ).—By experiments upon guinea pigs and 
rabbits, the author found that it was possible to obtain an.antitoxin which will 
protect these animals against fatal doses of the tubercle toxin. Of the guinea pigs 
which were inoculated with tuberculosis and later treated with antitoxin, 50 per 
cent were cured. 

The action of soluble products of Streptothrix on infections produced by 
Actinomyces farcinicus and on the course of experimental tuberculosis, Sab- 
BAZks et AL. (Compi. Rend. Soe. Biol., Paris, 11. ser., 1 (1899), No. 85, pp. 929-930 ).— 
In rabbits the progress of tuberculosis was not retarded by inoculation with these 
products. 

An attempt at treatment of tuberculosis by cultures of the Eberth and coli 
bacilli, A. Rodet (Conipt, Rend. Soe. Biol., Paris, 11. ser., 1 (1899), No. 34, pp. 907 - 
90S ).—Nine guinea pigs were inoculated with human tuberculosis of a low virulence. 
Three of these animals were kept for control. The other 6 were inoculated 12 days 
later, 3 with Eberth bacillus and 3 with coli bacillus. They received inoculations 
at intervals of a few days for a period of nearly 2 months. All the animals which 
were treated died after from 110 to 200 days, and post-mortem examinations showed 
that the treatment had not cheeked the progress of the disease in invading the 
various organs. 

The use of serum against anthrax, J. Mendez ( Centbl. Baht. u. Par., 1 AM., 26 
(1899), No, 20-21, pp. 599-608 ).—A serum was produced which exhibited a specific 
action against anthrax in guinea pigs. Many cases of anthrax in man have been 
treated with serum in the Argentine Republic. Uniformly good results were 
obtained. After injection of the serum the temperature falls, the tedematous con¬ 
dition passes away, and the glands assume their normal size. Cattle and sheep 
were treated with serum for anthrax with excellent results. 

The production of toxin by anthrax bacilli, H. Con kadi ( Ztsehr. Hyp. u. Tnfec- 
tionskranlc., 21 (1899), No. 2, pp. 887-316 ).—The author gives a review of the litera¬ 
ture, with an extensive bibliography. The results of the work may be expressed as 
follows: Anthrax bacillus produces neither soluble, extracellular, nor intracellular 
toxin in either susceptible or nonsusceptible animals. 

Diseases of cattle that may be mistaken for foot-and-mouth disease, B. Bang 
(Mmnedsskr. Dyrlmger , 11 (1899), No. 4, pp. 157-166). 
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Foot-and-mouth disease, J. Wohlmuth ( Oesterr. Monatschr. Thierh., 24 {1899), 
No. 5, pp. 225, 226). —An account of an outbreak of this disease. 

Combating foot-and-mouth disease, I>. Gautier (Maanedsslcr. Dyrlmjer, 11 
(1899), No. 8, pp. 278-296 ).—A report of the discussion of this disease held during 
the Seventh International Veterinary Congress. 

The etiology of Texas fever, T. Smith (New Tori' Med. Jour., 70 (1899), No. 2, pp. 
47-51 ).—A general discussion of the relationship of the tick to the micro-organism 
of the disease, with special reference to theories concerning the means of transmis¬ 
sion of malaria. 

Red water, or Texas fever, A.. Edington ( Lancet [ London ], 1899, No. 8949, pp. 1219, 
1220 ).—Reports a number of successful experiments in inoculating cattle with the 
blood of recovered animals. 

Inoculation for Texas fever, J. W. Connaway (Breeders’ Gaz., 36 (1899), No. 20, 
pp. 596, 597, figs. 4). —A report on recent successful inoculations mad© at the Mis¬ 
souri Station against this disease. 

Bovine tick fever ( Indian Agr., 24 (1899 ), No. 8, p. 252). —A brief article on the 
disease as found in the southern English colonies. 

Studies on pleuro-pneiimonia, Nocard et a l. (Iiec. Med. Vet., Paris, 8 . ser., 6 
(1899), No. 22, pp. 430-446 ).—A report upon experiments in which the authors deter¬ 
mined that serum inoculations may be depended upon both as a curative and pre¬ 
ventive measure. 

Contagious pleuro-pneumonia of cattle, R. Guiseppe (Mod. Zooiatro, 10(1899), 
Nos . 19, pp. 372-375; 20, pp. 398-399; 21, pp. 414-418; 22, pp. 431-435). —An experimen¬ 
tal and critical study of the symptoms, treatment, prevention, prevalence, and 
geographical distribution of this disease. 

Experimental production of acute' fibrinous pneumonia by pneumococci© 
toxin, P. Carnot ( Conipt. Bend. Soc. Biol., Paris, 11. ser., 1 (1899), No. 35, pp. 
927-929 ). 

The preventive properties of the blood serum of an immunized heifer as 
used against contagious pleuro-pneumonia, Arloing and Duprez (Jour. Med . 
Vet. et Zootech., 5. ser., 8 (1899), pp. 641-645). 

Recent work in the production of immunity against blackleg, H. Vallee 
(Bev. Vet. [Toulouse], 24 (1899), No. 12, pp. 726-737). 

Preventive inoculation against blackleg, T. Kitt (Monatsh. Prakt. Thierh11 
(1893), No. 2,pp. 49-62). —By inoculating horses, sheep, goats, and cattle with black¬ 
leg virus the author was able to obtain a serum which protected sheep against a 
fatal subcutaneous dose of fresh or dry blackleg material. The immunity thus 
produced persisted in the experimental animals for 2 months. Similar experiments 
were not tried on cattle, on account of the expense connected with buying such 
■animals. 

Malignant oedema in cattle, J. C. Pound (Queensland Agr. Jour., 5 (1899), No. 5, 
pp. 505-508, figs. 2). —A description of an outbreak of this disease, with an account 
of the post-mortem findings and of the growth of the pathogenic organism upon 
different culture media. 

The rational treatment of milk fever of the septic form, G. Gambarotta ( Mod. 
Zooiatro, 10 (1899), No. 10, pp. 191-196). —Recommends strict antiseptic methods. 

The anatomy of the udder and its'diseases, L. B. Brante (Nord. Mejeri Tidn., 14 
(1899), No. 32, pp. 486-488). 

Poisoning of cows from moldy hay, 0. Stenstrom (Nord. Mejeri Tidn., 14 (1893), 
No. 27, pp. 868, 369). 

Poisoning of cattle by reed meadow grass (Glyceria aquatica), E. Schoug 
( Landimannen, 10 (1899), No. 28, pp. 455-457). 

Some poisonous plants, G. B. Plotti (Clin. Vet., 22 (1899), No. 43, pp. 507-509). — 
Several cows were poisoned by eating AEthusa minor and Conium maculatum. Rub¬ 
bing the body with camphorated oil, giving clysters of ammonia and alcoholic stimu¬ 
lants by way of month were only partially effective. 
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The etiology of omphalitis in calves, A. Wilhelmi ( Landw. Jahrb. Schweiz, IS 
(1S99), pp>. 121-184,pi.1). —In the study of this disease 15 different organisms were 
investigated. Bacterium coll commune and B. septiccemiw hcmnorrhagicce were the only 
ones which produced pathogenic effects in inoculation experiments. The author 
gives tables of temperatures and the post-mortem findings in a number of calves 
which died of the disease. Bacterium coil commune is considered to be the pathogenic 
organism of omphalitis. The disease arises from a local infection by this organism. 

Endoglobiilar hsematozoa of sheep, Laveran and Nicolle ( Gompt. Bench Soc. 
Biol., 11. ner., t ( 1899), No. 30, pp. 800-802). —An epizootic of sheep near Constantinople 
was studied by the authors. It was found that the blood, and especially the spleen, 
contained large numbers of a parasitic organism. The disease seemed to be the same 
as that known in Roumania by the name of carceag. The authors believe that the 
hiematozoon which they found in the blood is closely related to the organism of Texas 
fever, and should be placed in the same genus as the latter, and known therefore by 
the name JPiroptasma (Pyrosoma ) avis. 

Liver fluke in the spleen of sheep, S. von Ratz ( Centbl. Bald. u. Par., 1 AM., 26 
(1899), No. 20-21, pp. 616-618 ).—Notes on Distomum hepaticum found in this situation. 

A new pathogenic Streptothrix, Silbersciimidt (Ann. Inst. Pasteur, 13 (1899), 
No. 11, pp. 841-853, jigs. 5). — Streptothrix caprw was found to be the cause of a disease 
of goats which closely resembles tuberculosis. The organism was grown on various 
nutrient media. Inoculation experiments were conducted upon rabbits, guinea 
pigs, and white mice. In the rabbit, subcutaneous injections produced tubercles in 
various organs, and the structure of the tubercles was similar to that of tubercles 
caused by Koch’s bacillus. White mice withstood the action of the organism, 
although an abscess was formed at the point of inoculation. Guinea pigs were 
affected in nearly the same manner as rabbits. 

Etiological studies on swine plague and swine septicaemia, H. PliEXSZ (Ztschr. 
Tiermed2 (1898), No. 1, pp. 1-66). —An extensive experimental investigation of the 
cause of swine plague. The author devoted especial attention to the ©fleets of mixed 
infection in this disease, and upon the production of immunity. A bibliography is 
added to the article. 

The resisting power of the organism of hog cholera, J. Karlinskx ( Oesterr. 
Monatsehr. Thierh., 24 (1899), No. 3, pp. 122-130). —A study of the effect of heat and 
chemical antiseptics upon the organism of hog cholera. 

Swine plague, T. Iyasparek (Oesterr. Monatsehr . Thi&t'h., 24 ( 1S99 ), No. 11, pp. 
481-492; 12, pp. 529-537). —An experimental study of the bacteriology, symptoms, 
and treatment of swine plague. An extensive bibliography is appended to the 
article. 

Protective inoculation against hog cholera, Marks (Berlin. Tieriirztl. Wohmohr,, 
1899, No. 46, pp. 553, 554). —Out of 14,320 animals inoculated, 54 died as a result of 
the inoculation. 

Eradication of hog cholera in Austria (Oesterr. Monatsehr. Thierh24 (1899), 
No. 8, pp. 865-369). 

Feeding experiments with American pork, J. BOhm (Ztschr. Fleisch u. Milehhyg ,, 
10 (1899), No. 3, pp. 41, 42). —Pork infested with trichina 1 was fed to rats to deter¬ 
mine the question whether the trichime had been killed by the salt. The rats did 
not become infested. 

Chronic cough of young pigs, Teetz ( Berlin . Tierarztl. Wchmckr,, 1899, No. .47, 
pp. 566-567).— The mortality from this disease usually reaches from 40 to 60 per cent. 
The symptoms of the disease are described by the author. The lungs are affected 
and show a hepatization, but the affection is not related to swine plague. 

The use of Hayem serum in puerperal septicaemia of swine, C. Fabretti 
(Mod. Zooiatro , 10 (1899), No. 28, pp. 426-428), 

Airol, W. Eber (Ztschr, Tiermed,, 2 (1898), No. S, pp. 161-168), —The antiseptic 
power of this substance is about the same as that of iodoform. Experimental 
studies are reported in regard to its effects on a number of bacteria. 
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AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING. 

Water-right problems of Boar River, 0. T. Johnston and J. A. 
Rreckons ( U. S. Dept AyrOffice of Experiment Stations But 70, pp. 
40 , #).—This bulletin discusses tlie subject of interstate water rights 

as illustrated in the Bear Elver Valley, and is the third of a proposed 
series of bulletins of “information regarding the actual status of irri¬ 
gation in the arid region.’ 7 Previous bulletins of the series are Bulle¬ 
tins 58 and 80 of this Office (E. 8. R., 11, pp. 95, 96). The Bear River 
“was chosen for study because in its course of a little over 800 miles it 
crosses State lines (Wyoming, Idaho, and Utah) five times, finally 
emptying into Salt Lake, which is less than 50 miles distant from its 
source, thus presenting in small compass a great variety of interstate 
problems, and offering exceptional opportunities for the inauguration 
of this class of inquiries,” 

Water-supply engineering, A. P. Folwell (New York: John Wiley T Sons, 1900, 
pp, XIV+562, This book treats of “the designing, construction, and mainte¬ 

nance of water-supply systems, both city and irrigation.” 

Hartz River Valley irrigation scheme; reports of H. C. Litchfield, engineer 
in charge, to the chief inspector of public works, Cape of Good Hope, and 
covering letters by the chief inspector (Capetown: W. A. .Richards Sons, 1899, 
pp . 53, map 1 ). 

Irrigation by artesian water ( Queensland Ayr. Jour., 5 (IS99), No. 5, pp. 459 , 
400). —A brief account of such irrigation in Queensland. 

Reservoir survey, F. H. Newell (/mV/. Age,. 14 (1899), No. 3, pp. 79-83). —An 
explanation of the relation of the United States Geological Survey to this work. 

Duty of water—general instructions to observers, E. Mead ( V. 8. Dept. Ayr., 
Office of Experiment Stations, Jr rig. Invest. Schedule £, pp. 4, jigs. 3). —This circular 
gives general instructions for the measurement of water used in irrigation, includ¬ 
ing directions for the construction of a Cippoletti weir and a measuring flume, and 
a table showing the discharge over weirs of various dimensions. 

The prevention of water-right litigation, S. Fortier (Irrig. Age, 14 (1899), No. 
3, pp. 83-89). —The main features of the system proposed and upon which it is claimed 
the majority of western people are agreed are as follows: 

“ (1) The creation in each State of a central bureau of irrigation to which all data 
pertaining to this subject should be forwarded and from which information could be 
obtained. 

“(2) The appointment of competent parties to collect and collate the physical 
facts pertaining to the irrigable lands and the appropriated waters with a view to 
the final settlement of all water rights. 

u (3) The establishment of a special tribunal to grant water titles for a. nominal 
sum on the basis of carefully determined facts rather than on the conflicting evi¬ 
dence of a large number of volunteer witnesses. 

t( (4) The organization of an efficient administrative system to divide equitably 
the utilized waters of the State.” 

Form for weekly record of use of irrigation water ( V. S . Dept. Ayr., Office of 
Experiment Stations, Irrig. Invest. Schedule 1). ' 

Kinematics of machinery, J. H. Barr (New York: John Wiley f Sons, 1399, pp. 
F-J-847, jigs. 313).—' ‘‘Thislittle book is intended as a text-book for use in the general 
course in mechanical engineering schools, or for use by draftsmen and others who 
may desire to study the methods of graphical analysis of machine motions.” 

Report on highways in Maryland (Rpt,. Maryland Geol. Survey, 8 s (1899), pp. 
mi -j~ SO, pis. 85, jigs. 38).— This includes articles .on The highway investigations by 
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the Maryland Geological Survey and The relations of Maryland topography, climate, 
and geology to highway construction, by W. B. Clark; Highway legislation in 
Maryland and its influence on the economic development of the State, by G. L. 
Sioussat; The present condition of Maryland highways and Construction and repair 
of roads, by A. N. Johnson; Qualities of good road metals and the methods of test¬ 
ing them, The administration of roads, including the method and expense of road 
improvements, and The advantages of good roads, by H. F. Reid. The laws of 
Maryland relating to highways are given in an appendix. 


STATISTICS—MISCELLANEOUS. 

Twenty-second Annual Report of Connecticut State Station, 1898 {Connecti¬ 
cut State Sta. Dpt. 1898 , pp. 841 -f XIV).— This is made up of a number of articles 
abstracted elsewhere and a brief general report including the organization list of 
the station, various announcements, an outline of station work by the board of 
control, and a report of the treasurer for the year ended September 30, 1898. 

Annual Report of New Jersey Stations (New Jersey Stas. Bpt. 1898, pp. XIX -j- 
407, pis. 80, figs. 5, maps 8, dgms. 2). —This includes a financial statement of the State 
station for the year ended October 31, 1898, and of the college station lor the fiscal 
year ended June'30, 1898; a report of the director reviewing the work of the differ¬ 
ent departments; reports of the chemists, assistant in horticulture, assistant in 
dairy husbandry, biologist, botanist, and entomologist, abstracted elsewhere; and 
a reprint of Bulletin 133 of the station on peach growing (E. S. R., 11, p. 51). 

Report of the Department of Agriculture of Norway for 1898 (Aarsber. 
Offent. For ansi. Landbr. Fremme, 1899, pp. LXXIX +487). 

’The needs of Agriculture (in Russia) and the measures required for meeting 
them (St. Petersburg: Min. Agr. and Imp. Domains, 1899 , pp* 316 ; rev. in Selslc. Khoz. 
iLyesov., 192 (1899), Mar., pp. 707, 70S).— The first and greatest need is said to he 
the necessity of a broad diffusion of general education and agricultural information 
as well as of special agricultural education. Among the other most essential 
measures recommended are a decrease of the import duties, diminution of various 
taxes, a broad organization of government credit, a change ot the railway transpor¬ 
tation charges, etc.—p. fireman. 

University extension in agriculture, A. C. True (Forum, 1.900, Feb., pp. 701-707). 

Fourth report of committee on methods of teaching agriculture ( U. S. Dept. 
Ayr., Office- of Experiment Stations Giro. 41, pp. 7). —A syllabus for a course of instruc¬ 
tion in zooteehny submitted as a. report of progress to the convention of the Asso¬ 
ciation of American Agricultural Colleges aud Experiment Stations, held at San 
Francisco, Cal., July 5-7,1899. Zooteehny as a division of technical agriculture is 
limited by the committee to the theory and practice of the production of normal 
animals useful to man. The general topics in the outline are as follows: (1) Princi¬ 
ples governing the choice and breeding of animals; (2) types and breeds of different 
kinds of animals; (3) principles of feeding; (1) practice of feeding different kinds 
of animals; (5) principles of hygiene and management, and (6) practice in the 
management of different kinds of animals. 

A German common school with a garden, C. B. Smith ( U. 8. Dept. Agr., Office of 
Experiment Stations Giro. 42, pp. 7, Jigs. 2). —-The greater number of common schools 
in the smaller villages of Germany are described as haying attached to them a small 
garden intended primarily for the use of the teacher. The ways in which this gar¬ 
den is occasionally made a means of instruction are pointed out, and one of the better 
schools of this kind, located at Alfter, in the German Rhine Province, is described 
in full. Instruction in fruit culture, gardening, and general farming is given 2 hours 
each week during the last 2 years of the course. Outline suggestions for this work 
as furnished by the provincial government are included in the circular. 
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Idaho University and Station. —A very successful farmers’ short course of 10 
-days has been held at the university, which was an innovation in the State. The 
course was attended by 32 farmers and orchardists, who manifested the keenest inter¬ 
est in all the instruction imparted.. J list previous to this short course the station 
conducted a farmers’ institute at the university, which was largely attended. 

Purdue University. —President J, H. Smart died February 21,1900. Ur. Smart 
was for 27 years a member of the Indiana State hoard of education, served 3 terms 
as State superintendent of public instruction, and had been president of Purdue 
University since 1883. 

'Maine Station.—C l. M. Clowell, formerly agriculturist, has been placed in charge 
of the department of stock breeding and poultry, and L. J. Shepard has become 
assistant agriculturist instead of assistant horticulturist. 

Michigan Station. —T. T. Lyon, for the past 10 years in charge of the Michigan 
Fruit Substation at South Haven, died February 6, at the age of 87 years. Mr. 
Lyon has been actively interested in American horticulture for 60 years, and for 
many years has taken a prominent part in the work of the pomological society of 
his State and of the American Pomological Society. 

Missouri Station. —J. G. Babb has been appointed secretary of the station in 
connection with his regular duties as secretary of the board of curators of the Uni¬ 
versity, and Irvin Switzler, former secretary of the station, has been transferred to 
other university work. 

Nevada University and Station. —P. B. Kennedy, of the Division of Agrostology 
of this Department, has been appointed associate professor of botany and horticul¬ 
ture in the university and station, and will enter upon his duties about duly 1, 

Oklahoma Station. — W. E. Bolton, secretary of the Oklahoma Live Stock Associa¬ 
tion, Woodward, Okla., has been appointed a member of the board of regents, vice 
J, D. Ballard, resigned. 

South Carolina Station. —Incubator and brooder rooms have been added to the 
equipment of the poultry division, , • 

Tennessee Station. —At a recent meeting of the board of trustees money was 
appropriated to erect a dairy building. This building will be 40 by 80 ft., of brick*' 
2 stories in height, with slate roof, and cement door in the basement. It will have 
about 7,000 ft. of floor space, and the most complete machinery for dairy instruction 
will be installed. It w ill be used for instruction in commercial dairying, farm dairy¬ 
ing, the manufacture of butter and cheese, and milk testing, and also for the experi¬ 
mental work in dairying. 

Texas, College and Station.— According to a recent decision of the State court 
of appeals (supreme court), the tenure of office of the trustees of public schools, 
regents of the State University, and directors of the Agricultural and Mechanical 
College Is restricted to 2 years, because of constitutional limitation. 

Necrology. —Prof. Carl Lintner, formerly director of the Bavarian Agricultural 
Central School, died at Munich January 14,1900, at the age of 72 years, after a long 
illness. Professor Lintner had for many years devoted much attention to the science 
and practice of brewing and became the first authority on that subject. He inaug¬ 
urated a very successful course in brewing at the agricultural school, which long 
since grow into an independent department, and in 1874* in company with Dr Rei- 
schauer, lie established at Munich the first experimental station for brewing, which 
was later adopted by an association of brewers. 
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The statistics of the educational institutions receiving the benefits 
of the acts of Congress of July 1, 1862, and August 30, 1890, recently 
collated,by this Office for the year 1899, show no change in the num¬ 
ber of these institutions. In the United States, exclusive of Alaska, 
Hawaii, Porto Eico, and the Philippines, there are 64 such institutions, 
of which 61 maintain courses in agriculture. 

The aggregate value of the permanent funds and equipment of the 
land-grant colleges and universities in 1899 is estimated to be as fol¬ 
lows: Land-grant fund of 1862, $10,262,944; other land-grant funds, 
$1,441,577.38; other permanent funds, $14,442,194.25; land grant of 
1862, still unsold, $4,062,850.30; farms and grounds owned by the 
institutions, $5,543,108.91; buildings, $10,009,274.53; apparatus, $1,955,- 
859.21; machinery, $1,373,696.75; libraries, $1,854,942.21; miscellane¬ 
ous equipment, $1,997,690.07; total, $58,044,137.61. The income of 
these institutions in 1899, exclusive of the funds received from the 
United States for agricultural experiment stations, was as follows: 
Interest on land grant of 1862, $624,672.88; interest on other funds, 
$651,864.85; United States appropriation under act of 1890, $1,120,- 
778.90; State appropriation (animal or regular), $1,679,536.99; State 
appropriation (occasional), $608,380.99; tuition fees, $580,946.45; inci¬ 
dental fees, $177,343.91; miscellaneous, $550,512,58; total, $5,994,- 
037.61. The value of the additions to the permanent endowment and 
equipment of these institutions in 1899 is estimated as follows: Per¬ 
manent endowment, $1,411,325.29; buildings, $452,033.19; library, 
$117,693.99; apparatus, $120,901.23; machinery, $115,336.20; miscel¬ 
laneous, $147,862.53; total, $2,365,152,43. The number of persoms in 
the faculties of the colleges of agriculture and mechanic arts were as 
follows: For preparatory classes, 315; for collegiate and special classes, 
1,609; total, 1,878. In the other departments the faculties aggre¬ 
gated 1,015, making a grand total of 2,893 persons in the faculties of 
the land-grant institutions. The students in 1899 were as follows : (1) 
By classes—preparatory, 6,658; freshmen, 7,093; sophomores, 4,500; 
juniors, 8,715; seniors, 2,846; special, 10,399; post graduate, 745; total, 
3,5,956. (2) By courses—agriculture, 4,407; mechanical engineering, 
3,355; civil engineering, 1,468; electrical engineering, 1,325; mining 
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engineering, 713; architecture, 410; household economy, 1,573; vet¬ 
erinary science, 646; military tactics, 16,416. The graduates in 1899 
were 2,232, and since the organization of these institutions 39,084. 
The average age of graduates in 1899 was 22 years 2 months. The 
total number of volumes in the libraries was 1,463,845. The total 
number of acres of land granted to the State under the act of 1802 was 
9,359,241, of which 985,833 are still unsold. 

Agricultural experiment stations are now in operation under the act 
of Congress of March 2, 1887, in all the States and Territories. Agri¬ 
cultural experiments have been begun in Alaska with the aid of national 
funds, and an experiment station is. in operation' in Hawaii under pri¬ 
vate auspices. In each of the States of Alabama, Connecticut, New 
Jersey, and -New York a separate station is maintained wholly or in 
part by State funds, and in Louisiana a station for sugar experiments 
is maintained partly by funds contributed by sugar planters. Exclud¬ 
ing the branch stations established in the several States, the total 
number of stations in the United States is 54. Of these 52 received 
the appropriation provided for in the act of Congress above mentioned. 
The total income of the stations during 1899 was $1,143,334.93, of 
which $720,600 was received from the National Government, the 
remainder, $423,334.93, coming from the following sources: State gov¬ 
ernments, $240,306.20; individuals and communities, $12,100; fees for 
analyses of fertilizers, $75,294.42; sales of farm products, $69,312.60; 
miscellaneous, $26,327.71. In addition to this the Office of Experiment 
Stations had an appropriation of $40,000 for the past fiscal year, includ¬ 
ing $10,000 for the Alaskan investigation. The value of additions to 
equipment of the stations in 1899 is estimated as follows: Buildings, 
$27,218.64; libraries, $10,796.15; apparatus, $16,917.07; farm imple¬ 
ments, $10,784.88; live stock, $16,205.95; * miscellaneous, $22,521.93; 
total, $104,504.62. 

The stations employ 678 persons, in the work’of administration and 
inquiry. The number of officers engaged in the different lines of work 
is as follows: Directors,71; chemists, 148; agriculturists, 68; experts 
in animal husbandry, 9; horticulturists, 77; farm foremen, 21; dairy¬ 
men, 23; botanists, 52; entomologists, 48; veterinarians, 26; meteorolo¬ 
gists, 17; biologists, 7; physicists, 7; geologists, 5; mycologists and 
bacteriologists, 20; irrigation engineers, 5; in charge of substations, 16; 
secretaries and treasurers, 24; librarians, 9, and clerks, 43. There are 
also 48 persons classified under the head of “miscellaneous,” including 
supeiinteiHlentspf gardens, grounds, and buildings, apiarists, herds¬ 
men, etc. Three'"hundred and eight station officers do more or less 
teaching in the colleges with which the stations are connected. 

During 1899 the stations published 445 annual reports and bulletins, 
containing 16,924 pages. Besides regular reports and bulletins, a 
number of the stations issued press bulletins, which were widely 
reproduced in the agricultural and county papers. The mailing lists 
of the stations aggregate 523,970 addresses. 
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In bis report'on the work and expenditures of the stations for the 
year ended June 30, 1899, the Director of this Office makes the follow¬ 
ing* general statements: 

The work of the stations during the past year has for the most part 
been along the same'lines as heretofore, and in the aggregate a large 
amount of useful work has been accomplished. By their own efforts and 
with the aid of the colleges of agriculture and the State boards or com¬ 
missioners of agriculture the stations are bringing their work home 
more closely to the fanners through publications, farmers’ institutes, 
agricultural associations, home reading courses, and the press. It is 
becoming evident that farm practice in this country is being materially 
affected by the work of the stations, and they are more and more relied 
upon by our progressive farmers for advice and assistance. 

The wisdom of Congress in making the Hatch fund a research fund 
is every year becoming more apparent. This Department is therefore 
disposed to more strongly insist on a strict interpretation of this act in 
this direction, and to hold that it is not only in accordance with the 
obligation, but also to the interest of the States, to devote the Hatch 
fund to investigations in agriculture and to supplement this fund as 
far as may be necessary to promote the interests of agriculture in other 
lines. 

The movement for the improvement of courses of agriculture in the 
colleges with which the stations are connected is steadily growing. The 
past year has witnessed many changes for the better as regards spe¬ 
cialization of the work of instruction and the development of courses 
suited to the varied needs of students. More than ever before the 
colleges are reaching out beyond their class rooms and are carrying 
useful instruction to the farmers through farmers’ institutes, corre¬ 
spondence courses, and other forms of so-called university extension. 
As this outside work becomes better organized it is more apparent 
that it belongs to the college rather than the station. 

As the work of both, college and station grows in extent and com¬ 
plexity, it becomes more apparent that in order to perform the most 
efficient service the station should be organized strictly as a separate 
department of the institution with which it is connected, and that it 
should have an organization so compact that its work may proceed in 
accordance with a schedule carefully planned and energetically admin¬ 
istered. To secure this end, experience shows that it is quite desirable 
that the station should have a competent executive officer, who can 
devote his time very largely to planning and directing its operations, 
managing its general business, and representing its interests before 
the public. It is encouraging to observe that in several States during 
the past year these considerations have led to the more complete sepa¬ 
ration of the business of the station from the general business of the 
college, and to the appointment of a director of the station as a sepa¬ 
rate officer. 
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From the very first the stations in this country have been largely 
engaged in the inspection of commercial fertilizers, and this work has 
been so efficiently and usefully conducted that from time to time addi¬ 
tional inspection duties, have been laid upon the stations. The move¬ 
ment for the establishment of different kinds of inspection service under 
authority of the National and State governments is growing apace, and 
it is very important that the relations of this work to the other functions 
of the stations should be clearly understood. Soon after the establish¬ 
ment of the stations under the Hatch Act this Department ruled that the 
funds appropriated under this act could not be legitimately applied to 
pay the expenses of the inspection and control of fertilizers. The same 
principle holds good with reference to other forms of inspection service 
demanded of the stations. While the methods and usefulness of inspec¬ 
tion in any particular line are still problematical it may be justifiable 
for a station to take up this -work to a limited extent, but as soon as it 
becomes a matter of routine business the State should provide funds 
for its maintenance. If it seems expedient that any part of the inspec¬ 
tion service should be performed by the station under State laws and at 
State expense, the matter should be so arranged as not in any way to 
interfere with the investigations of the station. It is a great mistake 
to divert the time and energy of a competent investigator to the 
toilsome routine work of inspection service. / 

The number and importance of the experiments which the stations 
are conducting in cooperation with practical farmers and horticulturists 
have greatly increased of late. Thousands of such experiments are now 
annually conducted in the United States. These range all the way from 
simple tests of varieties of plants to special experiments in the manage¬ 
ment of farm or horticultural crops, live stock, or particular operations, 
such as tobacco curing. It is coming to be more clearly recognized 
that the field operations in agriculture or horticulture conducted on 
the station farm need to be supplemented by similar work in a consid¬ 
erable nufnber of localities in order to be of general usefulness to the 
State. By going into different localities, as the needs of its work 
demand, the station can make itself more useful to the State as a whole. 
Without doubt cooperative experiments need to be very carefully 
planned and thoroughly supervised to be successfully conducted, and 
their success depends on their quality rather than their number. It is 
encouraging to observe that more careful attention is being given to 
this important matter by station officers, and it is believed that this 
work may be made much more economical and useful than the per¬ 
manent substations as ordinarily managed. 



ADAPTATION OF METHODS OF CULTIVATION AND MANURING 
TO THE PHYSICAL PROPERTIES OF SOILS. 

Ewald Wollny, Ph. I)., 

Professor in the Technical High School at Munich. 


In a previous article (E. S. R., 11, p. 604) various questions suggested 
by the relations of the physical properties of soils to the growth of 
plants were considered, from the standpoint of the soil. It is evident 
from the facts there pointed out, however, that it is necessary to also 
consider the subject from the standpoint of the plant in order that those 
methods of culture may be adopted which will prove most effective 
under given conditions of soil and systems of manuring. It is this 
phase of the subject which is discussed in the following pages. 

Plants vary widely in their requirements as regards temperature, 
moisture, and texture of the soil, and these differences must be taken 
into consideration in the selection of crops to be cultivated. Detailed 
scientific investigation is needed^ however, on this point, for our knowl¬ 
edge of this phase of the subject is almost entirely based on experience. 

The rotation of plants which should be adopted is an important ques¬ 
tion, which can not be answered on chemical or purely agricultural 
grounds. To answer this question satisfactorily, the texture of the 
soil and its relation to water must be known. Plants requiring large 
amounts of water should, as a rule, precede those which do not require 
much water, or those which are not to be planted for several months 
after the first crop, during which time the soil lies fallow and has an 
opportunity to become thoroughly wet. In case of those plants which 
furnish little shade to the soil, or which have long periods of growth 
(perennial forage plants), the soil becomes hard, and should be allowed 
to lie fallow in order to acquire the mechanical condition necessary for 
other crops. The compacting of the soil during the cultivation of 
perennial forage plants is a matter of great practical importance, be¬ 
cause it results in case of fine-grained soils in so limiting the quantity 
of air that normal decomposition of organic matter 1 II is interfered with, 
processes of deoxidation are set up, and the fertility of the soil dimin¬ 
ished. For these reasons crops having long periods of growth should 
be avoided as much as possible on soils of this kind. The injurious 
effect oflaek of cultivation is most strikingly illustrated in meadows in 

1 E. Wollny: Die Zersetzung dor oftanischen Stoffe and die HimmsMldungen in 
Riicksiclit anf die Bodencultur. HeiJMberg: Carl Winter, 1897 (E, S. R. ? 8, p. 879). 
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which, the deficiency of air results in an abnormal decomposition of the 
remains of the plant roofs forming large accumulations of humus or 
turf. As ordinary means (direct removal of water, treatment with lime, 
and manuring) are, as experience has shown, insufficient to satisfacto¬ 
rily correct the unfavorable condition in question, it would seem that 
we ought to abandon the traditional system of meadow cultivation and 
replace it by one better adapted to natural requirements. The greatest 
advantages are unquestionably offered by that system which replaces 
meadow culture by field culture for a short time. In the case of these 
so-called u rotation meadows ?? ( Wechsel-wiesen) the soil, as soon as it 
begins to show injury from the continuous growth of forage plants, is 
quickly restored to a favorable condition by plowing and by cultivation 
in hoed crops, which require frequent stirring of the soil 
In the case of mixed cnlture, i. e where two or more crops are raised 
at the same time on the same field, the condition of both temperature 
and moisture must be taken into consideration. On soils of low water 
capacity and great permeability and in which the water content varies 
widely with the precipitation, the best results will be obtained by 
growing a mixture of crops with variable water requirements. This 
is true both for grain and for forage plants. Under such conditions 
mixed culture is much more reliable than the cultivation of a single 
crop. In the warmer climates, where the temperature of the soil often 
rises to a point dangerous to many plants, mixed culture may be prac¬ 
ticed to advantage as follows: Plants that require heat and that grow 
to considerable height (fruit trees, vines on • trellises, mulberry trees, 
etc.) are planted in rows, and the shaded strips of land lying between 
the rows are devoted to plants,’ such as the various cereals, which 
require considerable amounts of moisture and comparatively low tem¬ 
peratures. In warm climates with an insufficient supply of moisture 
special provision must be made for conserving the soil moisture in the 
case of such plants as hops, vines, etc. Under such conditions these 
plants should be trained so as to shade the ground as much as possible, 
and thus to reduce evaporation. 

The relation of the physical properties of the soil to the planting and 
germination of seed 1 remain to be considered. Among the factors of 
prime importance in this connection is temperature. As is well known, 
germination begins at a certain minimum temperature, which varies 
. widely with different plants and different varieties. Activity of germi¬ 
nation increases with temperature up to a certain limit (optimum), but 
declines after this limit is passed, until it entirely ceases at a certain, 
maximum temperature. In the colder climates, in which the tempera¬ 
ture at seed time rarely rises above the optimum limit, it is necessary 
to pay close attention to the minimum temperatures of germination, 
especially in the spring. The seed must not be planted before the soil 

1 E. Wollny: Saat nnd Piicge der landwirthschaftliehen Culturpfianzen. Berlin: 
Paul Parey, 1885. Die Cultur der Getreidearten. Heidelberg: Carl Winter,188T. 
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lias readied the minimum temperature required by each plant, other¬ 
wise the seed lies in the soil without germinating and is likely to be 
destroyed. Such care is not necessary in the autumn, because unless 
the time of planting is very much delayed the soil is still comparatively 
warm, germination proceeds rapidly, and the'dangerous period of early 
growth is easily passed. In the warmer climates, as well as in colder 
climates during the summer, the temperature may pass beyond the 
maximum limit for certain plants and serious injury result. 

Another factor of equal importance with temperature in determining 
the time of planting is the moisture of the soil. In case of soils which 
have a low water capacity and readily dry out in the upper layers, 
planting must be done while the soil is still moist; that is, as early in 
spring as the temperature will permit. On the other hand, planting 
should not be done when soil is too wet, since in wet soils the supply 
of oxygen is insufficient for germination. Soils should be cultivated 
only when they have dried out sufficiently so that the. air can enter 
without hindrance. 

The rate of seeding must be determined largely by the physical prop¬ 
erties of the soil, since the amount of water at the disposal of the plant 
is, as already shown, so largely dependent upon these properties. The 
larger the available supply of water in the soil the closer the seed may 
be planted. The disadvantages of close planting become more evident 
as the storage capacity of the soil for water diminishes. They are most 
marked in case of sandy soils and others of loose structure resting upon 
a permeable subsoil. In such cases the water supply is comparatively 
limited, and close planting would be a serious mistake. Even under 
most favorable conditions the yield would be reduced, while under 
unfavorable conditions—for example, during a long drought—the plants 
would die for lack of moisture. Under certain conditions close plant¬ 
ing may be desirable in case of soils of high water capacity, in order 
that the increased transpiration from the plants may remove the excess 
of water from the soil. A further reason for the use of more seed on 
soils of close texture than on those of loose texture is the fact that in 
the former the conditions are not favorable to complete germination or 
to extensive growth of roots. 

In determining the proper depth of planting, the principal factors to 
be considered are aeration, moisture supply, and texture of the soil. 
In light, loos© soils, which dry out readily, seed should be planted 
deeper than in close, heavy soils, which dry out slowly. There is no 
danger in deep planting on the lighter soils, because their porosity is 
such that air readily penetrates them to considerable depths. Light 
covering of the seed in case of heavy, fine-grained soils is advisable, 
because such soils have little permeability for air and their particles 
cohere so strongly that a crust is likely to be formed that offers great 
resistance to the growth of the young plantlets. 

The physical properties of soils furnish a guide in the us© of manures. 
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Considering first the most important fertilizer, barnyard manure, 
several important rules based upon the properties of soils in their rela¬ 
tion to the decomposition of organic matter and the assimilation of 
plant food may be laid down. These rules areas follows: In clayey, 
fine-grained soils, in which decomposition proceeds slowly and percola¬ 
tion of water is inconsiderable, stable manure is most effective when 
worked into the soil in a condition of advanced decomposition. In 
these soils, however, in which organic matter decomposes rapidly and 
percolation is copious, it is better to use stable manure in a condition 
of less advanced decomposition, in order to prevent a possible loss of 
its fertilizing constituents by leaching. The objection frequently made 
to this procedure, that the soil does not contain the moisture necessary 
for decomposing coarse manure, does not hold if the manure is not 
covered too deep and if proper precautions are taken to reduce evapo¬ 
ration. 

The physical properties of the soil must also be taken into account 
in determining the rate, time, and depth of application of manure which 
will give the best results. Large applications of manure on light, 
sandy soils may result in a loss of much of the fertilizing constituents 
of the manure by leaching, because such soils have little power of 
absorbing and retaining the soluble fertilizing constituents which are 
rapidly formed under these conditions. In view of these tacts, it seems 
advisable that (1) sandy soils should not be heavily manured at any 
one time, but should receive frequent small applications; (2) the manure 
should be applied to the soil only a short time before the seed is planted 
and should be plowed in, and (3) it should be applied at a greater 
depth than in heavy soils. These rules should be observed more care¬ 
fully the farther the decomposition of the manure has already advanced. 
In clayey, fine-grained soil, in which organic matter decomposes slowly, 
percolation is comparatively small, and the absorptive power of the soil 
for fertilizing constituents considerable, the manure should be used in 
larger quantities and less frequently, and it should be worked into the 
soil a longer time before cultivation. Furthermore, it should uot be 
applied at a great depth (about 3 to 5 inches) below the surface, because 
only under such conditions can decomposition proceed properly in such 
soils. If manure is applied at greater depths in such soils, abnormal 
decomposition (putrefaction), due to lack of air, takes place, resulting 
in the formation of peat-like substances in the soil, which resist further 
decomposition for years. 

The principal factors to be considered in the use of commercial fer¬ 
tilizers are water capacity, permeability of the soil, and percolation. 
With a limited supply of moisture in the soil, applications of materials 
containing readily soluble salts exert a harmful influence, both on ger¬ 
mination and on the later growth of plants. If the precipitation is 
excessive and infrequent, a considerable proportion of the fertilizing 
constituents may be lost in soils of low-water capacity, the loss being 
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.greater the less the absorptive power of the soil. In such cases com¬ 
mercial fertilizers containing soluble salts should be applied in smaller 
quantities, but rather more frequently than on close compact soils or 
those which contain considerable amounts of humus. It might be 
advisable in case of sandy soils to use less soluble fertilizers, which 
are gradually transformed into a condition in which they are capable of 
assimilation. This is true especially of phosphoric acid, which is best 
applied on such soils in the form of bone dust or Thomas slag. The 
greatest care must be exercised in the use of fertilizers containing 
nitrogen in the form of nitric acid or ammonium salts (nitrate of soda, 
ammonium sulphate), since the soils have little absorptive power for 
these substances and they are readily removed by percolation. Such 
fertilizers should be applied only a short time before planting. With 
fine-grained, clayey soils and others which easily puddle and form a 
crust, care must be exercised to preserve a loose, crumbly condition of 
the surface soil, so that the supply of air may be sufficient to prevent 
decomposition of the nitrates and the escape of the nitrogen in the free 
state. As regards the danger of loss of fertilizing constituents, espe¬ 
cially nitrates, by leaching, it should be remembered that percolation is 
likely to be greatest in a bare soil at the same time that the formation 
of nitrates is most active, L e., during the warmer portion of the year. 
The extent to which fertilizing constituents are lost by leaching of bare 
soils depends upon (1) the length of time the soil lies fallow, (2) the 
physical and chemical properties of the soil, and (3) the temporary 
conditions in the particular soil. 

When, as in case of black fallow, the land lies bare for about a year 
a considerable quantity of the more readily soluble fertilizing constitu¬ 
ents found in the soil, principally nitrates, are lost in the drainage 
waters, the amount of such loss varying with the precipitation and 
with the permeability of the soil. During the short periods between 
the growth of different crops, in which the soil must necessarily lie 
fallow on every farm, the extent of the loss depends upon the condi¬ 
tion of the soil at the harvest of one crop and the length of time 
before the succeeding crop is planted. If a soil is allowed to lie fallow 
after a crop which has thoroughly used up its moisture or after a period 
of drought, loss of nitrates or other soluble constituents need not be 
feared, even if the planting of another crop is delayed until autumn. 
If, however, the soil contains considerable moisture at the time of 
harvesting a crop, and the land lies fallow over winter, some loss is 
unavoidable, especially if the season is wet and the soil permeable. In 
soils of the latter character, which often possess small absorptive power 
(sandy soils), the loss by leaching may include not only nitrates, but 
also the mineral constituents of the soil. In fine-grained soils, and 
those rich in humus, the losses resulting from lying fallow are not so 
large as-in case of light soils, because of their greater absorptive power 
and less permeability. However, the loss, especially qf nitrates^ may 
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be- considerable even in these soils. The larger part of the nitrates 
formed during the summer remain in the soil until winter, provided the 
nitrates have been formed almost exclusively in the upper layers of 
the soil and have remained there. Crops planted in the spring follow¬ 
ing a dry winter find a large supply of nitrates in the soil. If, how¬ 
ever, the summer during which the field has lain fallow is followed, by 
a wet autumn and winter, the nitrates produced are largely lost by 
leaching. 

For the purpose of preventing or reducing the losses, especially of 
nitrates, under such conditions, it seems to be advisable to plant catch 
crops, which are plowed under in the autumn, instead of allowing the 
land to lie fallow. By this means the nitrates stored up in the soil are 
transformed into organic compounds which during the succeeding 
winter are gradually rendered available. At the same time the growth 
of the catch crops tends to check percolation and reduce nitrification 
by diminishing the supply of moisture in the soil and increasing the 
temperature.. For this purpose leguminous plants are especially 
valuable if there is sufficient time for their growth, because they 
increase the supply of nitrogenous matter in the soil. For short 
periods, a quick-growing plant, such as white mustard, should be 
selected. 

The growth of catch crops is especially necessary when the fallow 
extends over a whole year, or from summer to the following spring, the 
climate wet, and the soil permeable and thoroughly wet at the begin¬ 
ning. When, however, the water of the soil has been exhausted by 
the preceding crop, and the fallow is to continue only until the follow¬ 
ing autumn, the methods outlined seem not only superfluous but may 
even be harmful, because in this case the principal object of fallowing, 
i e n collection of moisture in the soil, is not attained. 
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A new method of determining nitrates, 0. M. Van Deventer 
(■ ZtscJir . Physikal. Chem 51 (1899) 9 pp. 50-58, 2; abs. in Ghent . 

Gentbl., 1900 , I, A r o. 4, jp. £55).—The method is based upon the formation 
of brown solutions by the reaction between nitrates and ferrous sul¬ 
phate. The determination is made as follows: To o cc. of the'nitrate 
solution containing about 8 cc. of concentrated sulphuric acid acid a 
ferrous sulphate solution of known strength, with careful exclusion of 
air, until the brown coloration no longer disappears on shaking. Add 
8 cc. more of sulphuric acid and ferrous sulphate in small amounts 
until the solution becomes red brown, ascertaining the end of the re¬ 
action by testing with potassium ferrocyanid for an excess of ferrous 
sulphate. Two molecules of nitric acid oxidize 6 molecules of ferrous 
sulphate. An apparatus suited to the method is described. 

Increasing the sensitiveness of the nitric acid reaction with 
diphenylamin in water examination, B. Dimming ( Ztschr . Analyt. 
Ghent., 38 (1899), No. 7,pp. 429-431). — The reaction is rendered most sen¬ 
sitive by the addition of a few drops of a 5 to 10 per cent hydrochloric 
acid solution, in which case the whole solution is colored blue, and no 
attention need be paid to the time of contact of the water and reagent. 
The reaction is sensitive in 1 part of nitric acid in 1 million of water. 
No other constituent in water was found to give the reaction. 

The meaning of the acetyl value in fat analysis, J. Lewko- 
witsch (Analyst, 24 (1899), Dec., pp. 319-330). — The paper records cer¬ 
tain precautions to be observed in the determinations, especially the 
necessity for avoiding the presence of carbon dioxid in the water used. 
It is shown that the filtration and distillation processes yield concord¬ 
ant results, especially in the case of oils carrying only small amounts 
of volatile acids. Fats carrying large proportions of fatty acids are 
more conveniently examined by the distillation process. 

A series of analyses indicates that exposed or rancid fats have a 
higher acetyl value than fats in a fresh state. The acetyl value can 
not yet be considered a constant.—G-: w. shaw. 

Detection of cotton-seed oil in oils, butter, and lard, J. WATr- 
TERS (Bui. Assog. Beige Chim., 13 (1899), No. 10,pp. 404-416). —The au¬ 
thor reviews the Beech! test, but concludes that Halpens* reaction is 
20139—No. 9-2 ■ 811 
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preferable because it gives no red coloration with other oils, butter, 
lard, etc. The reaction is delicate, and allows 0.25 per cent of cotton¬ 
seed oil to be detected in a mixture. Old cotton-seed oils also respond to 
the reaction. It is possible, by comparison, to determine the approximate 
amount of cotton-seed oil in a mixture by means of this test. The test 
is as follows: Equal volumes of the oil in question, amyl alcohol, 
and carbon bisulphid containing 1 per cent of sulphur in solution, are 
heated in a tube in a saline bath for 10 or 15 minutes. A red or 
orange coloration denotes the presence of cotton-seed oil.— h. snydeb. 

An accurate and practical method of determining the fat con¬ 
tent of cream, Y. Dehlholm (Malkeritid., 12 (1899), No. 18, pp. 313- 
819 ).—The author recommends diluting the cream with a weighed 
quantity of water, sufficient to make the fat content of the mixture 
from 6 to 8 per cent, and then determining the fat content by the Ger¬ 
ber method. Comparative determinations showed the results obtained 
in this way to be slightly too low, the error varying with the richness 
of the cream, and a table for correcting the results was accordingly 
worked out for cream containing from 12.5 to 49 per cent of fat, and is 
given in the paper. The dilution with water offers no difficulty in case 
of thin cream; to avoid formation of foam in case of cold, rich cream, 
it is warmed on a water bath for 5 minutes at 69° C. prior to the dilu¬ 
tion with water.—F. w. woll. 

Emil Wolffs treatise on the chemical investigation of materials important in 
agricultures E Haseuioff ( Emil Wolff’s AnleUung sur chemischen Untersuchung 
IandwirUchaftlich wicliiiger Stoff'e. Berlin: Paul Parey, 1899 , a. cd. rev., pp. X-\-186, 
figs. 17) .—A thoroughly revised edition of this well-known work: It gives methods of 
examination of water, soils, manures and fertilizers, ashes, feeding stuffs, milk and 
creamery products, eggs, seeds, etc. 

Quantitative chemical analysis, N. Knight {New York: A.S. Barnes 4' Co., 1399, 
j)}). 110 ).—This volume contains general suggestions on the methods of procedure in 
organic analysis; detailed directions for the gravimetric analysis of 15 substances; 1 
a chapter on volumetric analysis; and the analysis of drinking water. A number 
of tables of constants useful in calculating the results are also included. According 
to the author a the course marked out in these pages will constitute a sufficient 
basis for advanced work in organic chemistry, including the ultimate analysis of 
substances by combustion, and for industrial chemistry which requires quantitative 
methods,” 

Introduction to micro-chemical analysis, H, Behrens (AnleUung zur milcro - 
ehemischen Analyse. Leipsic: L. Foss, 1899, 2. ed,,pp. XI + 242, jigs. 96; rev. in Oesterr. 
Chem. Ztg., 3 {1900), No. 3, p . 59). 

Report of the chemist, R. H. Forbes ( Arizona Sta. Mpt. 1399, pp. 228-384 ).— A 
summary account of the work of the year in this department of the station, in elud¬ 
ing examinations of sugar beets and waters (E. S. R., 11, p. 236), soils, canaigre, etc. 

Miscellaneous analyses, H. Snyder {Minnesota Sta. Bui , 63 , pp. 495-512). — 
Analyses are reported of various foods, food preservatives, and feeding stuffs (see 
p. 883); fertilizing materials (see p, 831); and miscellaneous substances, including 
water for retting flax, limestone for refining beet sugar, a germicide for hog 
cholera, insecticides, and a weed exterminator. 

Chemical department, E. F. Ladd (North Dakota Sta . Bpi. 1898, pp. 10-21).— 
This is in the main a synopsis of the work of the department, on drinking 
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■waters, wool scouring, soil, humus, feeding stuff’s, vinegars, poisoning of cattle “by 
water hemlock, a glucosid of millet hay, sugar beets and preserving eggs, previously 
noted in E. S. R., 10, pp. 129, 171,181*194; 11, pp. 214,241,279,287; and on chicory, 
marl, and ripening of cream, already noted in E. S. R., 10, p. 715; besides a record 
of observations on soil temperature and moisture (see p, 823), temperature of the air, 
and rainfall (see p. 821). 

Report of the chemist, F. T. Shutt {Canada Expt. Farms Fpts. 1898, pp. 123- 
123 ).—A synopsis of the work of the year In this department. 

On acidimetry, BL Imbert and A. Astruc ( Compt. Fend. Acad. Sci. Paris , ISO 
(1900), No. l,pp. 35-37). 

The official methods for fertilisers and feeding stuffs of the Belgian labora¬ 
tories and the agricultural stations of Holland and the Grand Duchy of 
Luxemburg (Ann. Sci. Agron., 1899, II, Nos. 1, pp. 159, 160; 2, pp. 161-172).— See 
also E. S. R., 11, p.T04. 

On the distinction between citrate-soluble phosphoric acid according to the 
older and more recent methods and citric-acid-soluble phosphoric acid (Dent. 
Landw. Presse, 27 (1900), No. 3, p. 28). —Brief remarks on this subject. 

The separation of tungsten and molybdenum, F. Ibbotson and H. Brearley 
(Chem. News, 81 (1900), No. 2094, pp. 13-15). 

The determination of alkalis in spring water, E. Bohlig (Zischr. Anahjt. them., 
38 (1899), No. 7, pp. 431, 432 ).—A short description of methods for determining the 
alkalis and alkaline earths. 

Silica standards for the determination of turbidity in water,, G. C. Whipple 
and D. D. Jackson (Tech. Quart,, 12 (1899), No. 4, pp. 283-287). 

A new method for determining iron in organic substances, F. Rohmann and 
F. Steinitz (Zischr. Anahjt. Chem38 (1899), No. 7,pp. 433-435). 

Determination of sulphur in organic substances, R, Henriques (Chem. Ztg., 
23(1899), No. 81, p. 869). 

Detection of fluorin in wine, G. Paris (Chem. Ztg., 33 (1899), No. 67, pp. 685, 
686). —Description of methods. 

Color analysis of food preparations, S, Weissbein ( Farhenanalytische Untersuch - 
ungen iiber NUhrpraparate. Inaug. Piss., Berlin, 1899; abs . in Chem. Centbl., 1899, 1, 
No. 20, pp. 1114 , 1115; Ztschr . Untersuch. Nahr. u. Gennssmtl., 3 (1900) No. 1, pp, 41, 
42). —The results are reported of the examination of a number of prepared foods by 
means of the Erlieh-Biondi tricolor mixture, according to Posner's method. 

Honey analyses, C. Hoitsema (Ztschr. Analyt. Chem., 38 (1899), No. 7, pp. 439- 
441). —The author gives the results of analyses of 10 samples of honey of unques¬ 
tionable purity,” describing the methods employed. 

’The estimation of albumoses and peptone, J. Effront (Bui. Soc. Chim. Paris, 
3. ser., 21 (1899), No. 14, pp. 6SO-6S3; abs. in Zischr. Untersuch, Nahr. u. Genus smtL, 
3 (1900), No. 1, p. 30). 

The cleavage of carbohydrates from protein, O. Weiss (Centbl. Physiol12 
(1898), pp. 515, 516; abs. in Ztschr. Untersuch. Nahr. u. Gennssmtl., 3 (1899), No. 12, 
p. 930). —A preliminary communication. 

Analytical methods for distinguishing between nitrogen of proteids and 
nitrogen of simpler amids or amido-acids, J. W. Mallet (Chem. Neios, 80 (1899), 
Nos. 2080 , pp. 168-171; 2081 , pp. 179-183). —This paper has been abstracted from the 
original source (E. S. R., 10, p. 819), 

Modification of the method of Morner and Sjoquist for determining urea 
or the nitrogen of urea, H. Morf.igue (Jour. Pharm. et Chim., 6. ser., 8 (1899), 
No. 5, pp. 198-197). 

The iodin number of fatty acids, A. Zega and R. Majstoeovxe (Chem. Ztg., 28 
(1899), No. 57, p. 597). 

On a possible source of error in the Gerber method of fat determination, 
M. SlEGFELD (Molk. Ztg., 13 ( 1S99 ), No. 28, pp. 433-435).— The results of a series of 
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experiments agree with the conclusions reached by Richmond and O’Shaughnessy 
(B, S.R., 11, p. 213) that in the Gerber test the sulphuric acid, milk, and amyl 
alcohol should be added in the order named. 

On the detection of margarin, H. Bremer (Milch Ztg28 (1899), No . 49, pp. 769- 
771), —The literature on tests for margarin is reviewed and the reliability of the 
sesame-oil reaction discussed. 

Examination of cotton-seed oil for adulteration with maize oil, G. Morpusjgo 
and A. Gotze ( Oesterr . Chem, Ztg,, 8 (1900), No. 8, pp. 58,84), 

On the constitution of starch, I, W. Synikwski (Liebig 7 # Ann . Chem., 809 (1899), 
p t 288; aim. in Chem . Ztg., 28 (1899), No. 96, Nepert,, p. 848),— In this number the 
author summarizes the previous investigations on different kinds of starch. 

On a crystallized fibrin, L. Maillard (Compt. Mend. Acad. Set. Paris, 180 (1900), 
No. 4, pp. 198-194). 

Observations on the work of Bode and Kohl oil chlorophyll, L. March- 
lew ski (Jour. Praht. Chem.., n. ser., 61 (1900), No. t, pp. 47-68). 

“Ferezol,” a new indicator, M. Dime (Bui. Assoc. Beige Glim., 13 (1899) No. 11, 
pp, 461-466), —The origin of this compound, the color which it produces with alkalis, 
and its merits as an indicator are discussed. Its solubility in fatty bodies gives it 
certain advantages over other indicators in the determination of fatty acids and in 
general food investigations.—H, SNYDER. 

An improved Soxlilet reflux condenser of glass, G. Kob & Go. (Ztschr. Analyt. 
Chem., 88 (1899), No. 7, pp. 442, 443, jig. 1).— The cooler consists of 3 concentric 
bulbs, the outer and inner being connected with running water, and the condensa¬ 
tion of the ether taking place in the space between these two. 

B0TAMY* 

The structure of the cells of vessels, W. Rothert (Bid. Internal. 
Acad. SeL Gracovie, 1899, pp. 15-53, pis. 2, figs. 7; abs. in Jour. Roy. 
Micros. Soc. [London], 1899, No. 3, pp. 292,293). —The author claims 
that the ordinary classification of vessels into spiral, annular, reticular, 
and those with bordered pits is founded on an erroneous view as to 
their origin. The essential structure of the membrane is the same for 
all vessels and all are characterized by the presence of bordered pits. 
The author classifies them under 2 principal heads, according as they 
are extensible or not. The first kind, which includes annular and spiral 
vessels, are characterized by the thin parts of the wall running contin¬ 
uously around the vessel while the thicker parts are not connected 
longitudinally. Hence the membrane is capable of longitudinal stretch¬ 
ing and, under certain circumstances, the thickened portion may become 
detached. In the second group the thin portions of the membrane are 
not continuous, while the thickened parts are connected in all directions 
into a network. The author insists that there is uniformity in the 
physiological purpose of all kinds of vessels. The thin portions permit 
the passage of water between the vessels and the surrounding elements, 
while the thickened portions enable them to resist radial pressure. 

The chemical energy of living cells, O. Loew (Die chemische 
JEnergie der lebenden Zellen. Munich, 1899, pp. 175; abs. in Jo ur. Boy. 
Micros. Soc. [London), 1899, No. 5, p. 498). —In this work the author 
discusses the energy of living protoplasm, giving the result of a large 
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number of Ms observations. The present volume treats of the causes 
of vital activity, the general characteristics of living* substance, its 
ehemieo-physiological characteristics, the essential accompaniments of 
protoplasm, the character of bio-chemical work, the formation of albu¬ 
min in the lower fungi and in clilorophyllous plants, the theory of the 
formation of albumin, a transient protein, substance as a reserve-sub¬ 
stance in plants, the chemical characteristics of proto-protein, the 
motility and activity in protoplasm, and the theory of respiration. It 
is stated that the motility of protoplasm is brought about by the con¬ 
currence of aldehyde and amid groups, and that the oxydases can not 
be regarded as the source of respiration. 

Absorption of solutions by the stems of plants, E.Breal (Ann. 
Agron25 (1899), No. 10, pp. 449-158 ).—By means of capillary tubes 
thrust into the stems and leaves of maize, white lupines, chestnut, 
willow, amaranths, and Jerusalem artichokes, the author has sought 
to ascertain the possibility of the absorption of manganese nitrate and 
sulphate, nitric acid, ammonium nitrate and sulphate, and potassium 
humate. 

It was found that these substances could be absorbed at the pleas¬ 
ure of the investigator. Manganese was readily absorbed by‘plants 
which were formerly without trace of it as was shown by the incinera¬ 
tion of leaves and branches. Nitric acid in the form of nitrates was 
taken up by the stem of maize. Ammonium sulphate was taken up by 
the same plant, but not in a sufficient amount for quantitative deter¬ 
mination. The nitric acid accumulated in the tissue of the maize as 
reserve material, while ammonia was transformed as soon as it entered 
the plank Ammonium carbonate was absorbed by the leaves of holly¬ 
hocks and the stems of artichokes. Willow and chestnut leaves, pre- 
viously without a trace of nitrates, absorbed considerable quantities of 
nitrates. Amaranths, already containing a large quantity of nitrate, 
greatly increased their content during the experiment. Potassium 
humate was taken up by lupines and was optically apparent in the 
woody tissues as well as in the intercellular spaces. In the experiments 
with maize, the entrance of humic acid was accompanied by the disap¬ 
pearance of nitric acid. In the experiments with amaranths, there 
was a reduction of nitric acid when humic acid was present, but not a 
total disappearance. The combination of humic and nifcric acids in 
lupines, resulted in an appreciable increase in the dry matter of the 
plants. 

The influence of light on the growth of clover, A. Pag-noue 
(Ann. Agron., 25 (1899), No. 8, pp. 353-356 ).—The growth and trans¬ 
piration of crimson clover as affected by strong light and shade were 
investigated by means of a balance provided with a Bibhard register. 
Equal lots of seed were grown in pots containing the same amount and 
kind of soil, the only difference being in the amount of light. A short 
■ distance above one pot a black shade was suspended in such a way as 
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to intercept all solar rays and maintain the plant in seroidarlmess 
without in any way interfering with the free exchange of air. The 
plants were always kept in a humid atmosphere and the transpiration 
from the well-lighted plants was always in excess of that from shaded 
plants. Their growth was strikingly unlike. The well-lighted plants 
were strong and their leaflets hairy, while the others were weak, long 
petioled, and 'smooth. At irregular intervals 100 plants were taken 
from each lot, dried, and analyzed, with marked differences in dry 
matter in favor of the plants grown in the unimpeded light. The 
nitric nitrogen per hundred grams of dry matter was greater in the 
shaded plants, showing that the nitrates accumulated in the shaded 
plants on account of the inability to assimilate them and, as a conse¬ 
quence, their development was retarded. In the plants grown under 
the direct action of the solar rays, nitric nitrogen was present in an 
appreciable quantity at the beginning of the experiment, but after about 
a month all trace of it had disappeared. 

The author concludes that nitrates are reduced in the leaves under 
the action of the sun, and furnish the necessary nitrogen for the forma¬ 
tion of albuminoid principles required by the plant. 

Soil inoculation for the growth of legumes, F. T. Shtjtt (Canada ' 
Fxpt. Farms Epts . 1898, pp. 137-142). —An account is given of pot 
and plat experiments with peas, beans, and clover to test the value 
of Nitragin as an inoculation material. 

In the pot experiments with peas, the author again arrived at the 
conclusion expressed in a previous report (E. S. B,, 10, p. 845), that the 
larger amount of nitrogen in the treated crop is due to the greater 
development of root or foliage, or both, under the stimulating effect of 
micro-organisms furnished by the preparation. 

. In the case of the horse bean experiments, the largest yield was 
obtained from the soil-inoculated plants, and the smallest from the 
plats where the seed had been inoculated. 

In the plat experiments the crop of clover from inoculated seed was 
much more luxuriant than that from the untreated seed, and, as shown 
by the tables, the yield was considerably heavier. With horse beans 
and peas in pots, the results were not so encouraging. 

Summarizing the results of the year’s work with Mtragin, the author 
states that on the whole the experiments confirm the previous results 
and furnish further evidence of the usefulness of this agent in fostering 
the growth of leguminous plants. 

The real meaning of plant acclimatization, V. Polovtsev ( Selsk 
Khm . i Lyesov., 194 (1899), Sept, pp. 477-492 ),—The term acclimatiza¬ 
tion is often misunderstood and misapplied. According to the author, 
by the acclimatization of a plant is understood its complete adaptation to 
new conditions, brought about by corresponding changes in its organi¬ 
zation. Moreover, acclimatization can be considered as complete only 
in those cases where the introduced plant proves capable of completing 
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under the new climatic conditions its full cycle of development, L e., 
not only of maintaining* its own existence but of reproducing vigorous 
descendants. Such requirements, it is claimed, are very rarely fulfilled. 
For example, cucumbers, watermelons, and cantaloupes whose home is 
southern Asia and northern Africa, and which have been for a very 
long time cultivated in Europe, reach full maturity and produce healthy 
seed, but only with the aid of man. When left to themselves they 
invariably perish, the fruit rotting away in a rainy fall, and the occa¬ 
sional spring sprouts are killed by the frosts. 

In the case of “naturalized” plants, although often coming from dis¬ 
tant regions, they are introduced into countries with climatic condi¬ 
tions similar to those of their native land. 

Beal artificial acclimatization is a very rare thing. * In most cases 
reported of the rapid acclimatization of a plant one of two things has 
taken place, either the plant has been naturalized or its acclimatization 
is not complete, the newly introduced plant not being capable of pro¬ 
ducing vigorous offspring. 

Artificial acclimatization is only possible within very narrow limits. 
All that can be accomplished is to move a plant a little way beyond its 
climatic, boundary, to somewhat lengthen or shorten the period of 
vegetation of an annual plant, or to adapt a plant from a more humid 
climate to a drier one, and conversely. This can be achieved only by 
means of the gradual, careful, and more or less protracted selection of 
the more enduring individuals.—p. fireman. 

Department of botany, H. L. Bolus Y ( North Dakota Sta. JRpt. 1898, pp. 24-2S). — 
Tli© lines of work carried on by the botanical department of this station embrace 
investigations of rusts and smuts of cereal grains, studies of the native flora of the 
State, bacteriological investigations of the relationship of typhoid fever to the dairy 
industry, and miscellaneous histological and mycological studies pertaining to the 
determination of the relationship of certain parasites to their hosts. 

Perns and flowering plants of South Dakota, D. A. Saunders (South Dakota 
Sta, Bui, 64, pp. 101-227). —This catalogue of species is based upon specimens in the 
college herbarium and on notes made by the author and the former botanist of the 
station, T. A. Williams. 

Recent observations on Amphicarpeea monoica, Adeline F. Schively ( Conirib. 
Dot. Lab, Univ. Pennsylvania, 2 (1S9S), No. 1 , pp. 20-30). —The present paper con¬ 
tinues previous observations on the life history of this plant, in which the relation 
between the normal and eleistogamic flowers is studied. 

Observations on Conopholis americana, Lucy L. W. "Wilson (Contrib. Dot. Lab . 
■Univ, Pennsylvania, 2 (1898), No. 1 , pp. 1-19, pis. 6').—This interesting plant, the 
author states, is parasitic on the oak, and often forms a fringe of growth around the 
trunk for a distance of 10 ft. or. more. It first attacks young roots and usually 
starves the portion beyond the point of infection. It is perennial to the extent of 
living at least 8 or 10 years. The union between the parasite and host is said to b© 
an extremely intimate one, the parasite being practically developed within the host, 
which rises up and incloses it after germination. The irritant action of the para¬ 
site* causes the swelling of the host root and the enormous multiplication of its 
sclerenchyma. Numerous other points of interest in the anatomy of the plant are 
discussed. 
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Observations on some hybrids between Drosera filiformis and B. intermedia,, 
J. M. Macfarlane (Co)drib, Bot. Lab. Univ . Pennsylvania, 2 (ISOS), No, 1, pp. 87-99, 
pi 1). 

Grass garden, T. W. Kirk (New Zealand Dept . Ayr . I2p& pp, 209-214), —A 
report is given of the condition of a grass garden in which a large number of native 
grasses are compared. The different species, to the number of about 100, are 
briefly commented upon, and it is the expectation of the author to give an illus¬ 
trated report of those which appear to he the most valuable. 

Statistical information concerning the production of fruits and seeds in 
certain plants, J. W. Harshbergkr (■ Contrib . Bot. Lab. Univ . Pennsylvania, 2 (1898), 
No. 1, pp. 100-109 ).— The author has reported observations made upon quite a num¬ 
ber of plants to determine the relative ratio between the perfect and abortive seeds 
and fruits, in order that some idea might he obtained as to the success of pollination 
and fertilization. 

The plants reported upon are Indian turnip, pinxter flower, flowering dogwood, 
American bladder nut, Hibiscus moscheutos , Xanthium canadense, Yucca filamentosa, 
and Pimpinella integerrima. 

Prom the tabular statements given, it appears that in a number of instances the 
number of abortive seeds and fruits greatly exceeded the perfect ones. 

Water storage and conduction in Senecio praecox, J, W. Harshbkrgkr 
(Contrib. Bot. Lab. Univ. Pennsylvania, 2 (1898), No. 1, pp. 81-40, pis. 2, fig . 1 ).— This 
plant, which is abundant in the valley of Mexico, is protected from rapid transpira¬ 
tion in a rather unusual manner. The bark of the plant consists of tabular cells 
arranged in a number of layers outside the cortex. Prominent in the cortex are 
found reservoirs filled with a balsam-like fluid which hardens upon exposure to the 
air. When a stem is cut or injured this liquid exudes, hardens, and thus closes 
the wound. The structure of the pith of the plant is figured and described, from 
which it appears that the water-storage reservoirs of the plant are in this region. 

Observations on the development of some embryo sacs, R. E. R. McKknney 
( Contrib. Bot. Lab. Univ. Pennsylvania, 2 (1S9S), No. l f pp. SOS6, pi. 1). 

Structure and development of the internal phloem in Gelsemium semper- 
virens, Caroline B. Thompson ( Contrib. Bot . Lab. Univ. Pennsylvania, 2 (1898), No. 
1, pp. 41-54 , pi l.fig. 1). 

The structure of the cork tissues in roots of some rosaceous genera, Martha 
Bunting (Contrib. Bot. Lab. Univ. Pennsylvania, 2 (1898), No. 1, pp. 54-65, pi. 1). 

Comparative studies on the rate of circumnutation of some flowering plants, 
Elizabeth A. Simons ( Contrib. Bot. Lab . Univ. Pennsylvania, 2 (1898), No. 1, pp, 
66-79). 

On the distribution and.biological importance of furfuroids in the soil, J. 
Stoklasa ( S-itsber. Math. Naturw. Cl. K. Akad. JVm. [ Vienna ], 107(1898), No. 8, pp, 
966-976 ).— Furfuroids in the soil are essential to the development of the bacteria 
concerned in nitrogen assimilation. 

METEOBOLOGY—CLIMATOLOGY. 

Monthly Weather Review ( U. S. Dept . Agr,, Weather Bureau, 
Monthly Weather Review, 27 (1899), Vos. 10, pp. 449-502, pi. 1, figs. 3, 
charts 9; 11, pp. 503-533, charts 9; 12, pp. 535-575, fig. 1, charts 10 ).— 
In addition to the usual reports on forecasts, warnings, weather and 
crop conditions, meteorological tables and charts, No. 10 contains 
special contributions on Effect of wind on catch of rainfall, by G. J. 
Symons; Description of a new brass river gauge at Richmond, Va., 
and its method of support, by O. D. Leisenring; The climate of St. 
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Lawrence Island, by A. J. Henry; The sluggishness of thermometers 
(illus.), by 0, F. Marvin, and Serpentine lightning, by J. W. Kales; 
and notes by the editor on the rain gauge and the wind, meteorology by 
the laboratory method, the recurving of hurricane tracks in the Horth 
Atlantic, meteorology in the schools, replies to correspondents regard¬ 
ing thunderstorms, tornadoes, and danger from lightning, the bagnios 
of the Philippines, the Ben Hevis observatory, the Seventh Interna¬ 
tional Geographical Congress, The Weather Review and the high 
schools, heat radiation of the stars, the first volume of the Maryland 
Weather Service, the director of the Iowa W T eather and Crop Service, 
rainfall and rivers in Idaho, irrigation by wire, auroras in Texas, frosts 
and strawberry crop, warm rains and ang!ew r orms, this year’s crop and 
last year's growing season, protection against frost, the weather and 
the dairy, losses by lightning, vapor pressure for water and ice, and 
temperature and moisture of soils in Red River V"alley. 

Ho. 11 is confined to the usual reports, with no special articles. 

Ho. 12 contains special contributions on Ratio of the discharges of 
the Ciiagres River at Gamboa and Bohio to the rainfall in the water¬ 
shed above these places (illus.), by H. L. Abbott; Comparative rain 
gauge readings at Atlanta, Ga. ? by A. J. Henry, and Date of cold Fri¬ 
day, by A. J. Henry; and notes by the editor on history of the barom¬ 
eter, U tule fog, 57 the u Gran Cultura. 77 in Puerto Rico, scientific 
assistants, barometric corrections and reductions, meteorology in the 
universities, and meteorological observations at public schools. 

Meteorological observations, C. S. Phelps (Connecticut Storrs 
Sta. Rpt. 1898, pp. 943-945). —A record is given of observations on 
temperature, pressure, humidity, precipitation, cloudiness, and wind 
movement during each month of 1898 at Storrs, and on rainfall during 
the 0 months ended October 31,1898, at 21 points in Connecticut. The 
mean temperature at Storrs for the year was 48° F.; mean pressure, 
30.04 in.; total rainfall, 51.13 in.; number of cloudy days, 128. The aver¬ 
age rainfall for the State during the 6 months ended October 31 was 
29,54 in. The rainfall was 5.3 in. above the average at Storrs for the past 
10 years, and about 3 in. above the general average for Connecticut. It 
was fairly well distributed throughout the year. The temperature for 
April and May was unusually low. The last killing frost occurred on 
May 10. The summer was unusually warm and the weather conditions 
were favorable for nearly all crops. 

Work at the station of agricultural climatology of Juvisy dur¬ 
ing the year 1898, 0. FlAmmarion (Bid. [Min. Agr . France ], 18 (1899), 
Wo. 3, pp. 450-469, pis. 7, figs. 7). —The work here reported, which was 
mainly a continuation of that of previous years (E. S. R., 10, p. 613) 
included observations on temperature of the air and of the soil at dif¬ 
ferent depths, atmospheric pressure, solar radiation, rainfall, under¬ 
ground wafer, and photography of atmospheric phenomena. 
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The temperature for each day of 1898 is reported, as well as the 
means for 14 years (1885-1898). The results are platted for the year 
and for the seasons and discussed in some detail. The mean temper¬ 
ature for the year 1898 was 10.7° 0. 

The observations on the temperature of the soil were of the same 
character as those of previous years and gave similar results. 

Observations on solar radiation were continued with the form of 
actinometer described in the previous report (E. S. R., 9, p. 610). The 
results are given in tables and diagrams. The sunshine recorded was 
1,540 hours and 45 minutes5 the calories, 123,269. 

The rainfall was 539.1 mm. in 1898. A diagram shows the rainfall 
at Paris since 1690. The temperature of the rainfall was also taken 
and compared with that of the air. The temperature of the rain was 
uniformly lower than that of the air. The number of days on which 
rain fell was 136. 

The observations on underground water and the results obtained 
were of the same nature as those recorded in 1S97. The results of work 
on cloud photography are reported with some excellent reproductions 
of cloud photographs. 

The diagrams accompanying this report are very ingenious and in¬ 
structive. 

Studies of the atmosphere, by means of meteorological in¬ 
struments carried by kites, L. Teisserenc be Bout ( Compt . Bend. 
Acad . ScL Paris , 129 ( 1899 ), No. 2, pp. 131 , 132). —A brief account is 
given of observations made at Trappes in 1897, 1898, and 1899. By 
means of Hargrave kites observations ’were made at heights of over 
3,000 meters. It was observed that with clear weather and high pres¬ 
sure the force of the wind decreased with the altitude up to a height 
of 1,500 to 3,000 meters, but that the opposite was true when the 
weather was cloudy and the pressure low. Within certain limits of 
altitude the temperature fell very slowly and sometimes increased with 
the altitude in zones of high pressure, in zones of low pressure the 
fall in temperature was more rapid.' 

Meteorological observations, W. F. Ellis, R. Robkrtsox, and A. Mack ay 
( Canada Mxpt. Farms Itpta. 1898, pp. 72, 241, 242, 873 ).— Summaries of observations 
on temperature, sunshine, and precipitation at the Central Experimental Farm at 
Ottawa for each month of 1898; general notes on the weather and a monthly sum¬ 
mary of observations on temperature for the year ended November 30, 1898, at 
Nappan, Nova Scotia; and a monthly summary of observations at Indian Head, 
Northwest Territories, on temperature, sunshine, and precipitation during the year 
ended November 80, 1898. 

Summary of meteorological observations, 1899 (Colonia, 5 (1899), No. 6, p. 
357 ).—This is a monthly summary of observations on temperature, rainfall, sun¬ 
shine, and direction of the wind made at Colonial College, Hollesley Bay, Suffolk, 
England. 

Meteorological summary for 1898 (Maryland Sta. lipi. 1899, p. FIT). —A 
monthly summary of observations on temperature and precipitation. The highest 
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temperature was 105° F., July 2; the lowest, 4°, Dec. 15; tlie mean, 50.2 The 
total annual precipitation was 35.24 in. 

Meteorological report, J. S. Moore (Mississippi Sta. Itpi. 1898, pp. 10, 11). —This 
is a summary of the monthly precipitation during 1897 and 1898, with an average 
for 10 years. The relation of the distribution of the rainfall to the growth of 
crops during 1897 and 1898 is briefly discussed. 

Some studies in meteorology, E. F. Ladd (North Dakota Sta. Dpt. 189S, pp. IS-IS, 
SO ).—Monthly summaries of observations on temperature and rainfall for 7 years 
(1892-1898). The average rainfall at Fargo for 7 years was 19.72 in. 

Meteorology of the year 1899 ( Dev. Sci . [Paris}. 4. ser., 13 (1900), No. 4. pp. 
119-121). —Observations made in France and other parts of Europe and in North 
Africa are summarized and discussed. 

The station of agricultural climatology at Juvisy, 1894, C. Flammarxon (Ann, 
Sci. Agron., 1899, II, Xo. 1, pp. 1-37, figs. 16). 

The movements of the air, E. Less (Noted in Rev. Sci . [Pails }, 4. ser., 12 (1899), 
Xo. '23, p. 729). 

Explosions to prevent hailstorms, J. Dufour ( Chron. Agr. Canton Vand, 13 
(1900), Xo. 1, pp. 1-12, figs. 2). —A more complete account of what purport to be suc¬ 
cessful experiments in Styria, briefly noted in E. S. R., 11, p. 323, with descriptions 
of the apparatus and methods used. 

Protection against tornadoes, H. A. Hazen (Jmer. Agr. (mid. ed.) 3 65 (1900), 
No. S, p. 68). 

Frost warnings and protection, J. W. Smith (Jmer. Agr. (mid. ed. ) , 65 (1900), 
No. 3, p. 82). —An address delivered before the Ohio Board of Agriculture, January, 
1900. 

Climate and plant growth in Argentina (Mitt. Dent. Landw. frcseJL, 14 (1899), 
Xo. 20, Sup., pp. 113-120; Xo. 21, Sup., pp. 124-128 ). 

Kite meteograph construction and operation (Sci. Amer. Sup., 49 (1900), No. 
mS,pp. 20166 , 20167, figs. 4). 

WATER-SOILS. 

A study of the phosphoric acid dissolved in the soil water, 

T. Bohloesing (Awl Sci. Agron., 1899 , I, Nos. 2 , pp. 316-320; 3, pp. 
321-359 , figs. 8). — A detailed account of investigations briefly reported 
elsewhere (E. S. R., 10, p. 714). Examinations were made of 8 good 
soils of very different character. In all of these the phosphates, 
although very slightly soluble, were nevertheless dissolved in small 
proportions in water, the amount so dissolved varying from 0.1 to 3 
mg. per liter, but was remarkably constant for on© and the same soil. 
It was found that the proportion of phosphoric acid soluble in water 
remained comparatively constant in spite of the fact that considerable 
amounts were withdraw# by the roots of plants. On the basis of 
experiments with a variety of crops grown in pots it is estimated that 
during the 25 or 30 weeks of the growing period the soils furnished 
in this way from 10 to 30 kg. of phosphoric acid per hectare. It thus 
appears that while the amount of phosphoric acid present in the soil 
water at any given time is comparatively insignificant, the total amount 
which may thus be furnished to plants during the growing period 
becomes a factor of first importance. 
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On the solubility of the phosphoric acid in the surface soil and 
subsoil,' J. Seissl (Ztsehr. Landw . Versuchw. Oesterr # (1899), pp» 
120-124 ; <*&$. £>& GentbL , 18,9.9, IT, JVo. 21, p . 1136; Chem . i%,, £9 

(1899), No, 40, Report. , p. 14.9).—The results of examinations of 12 
samples of soil (surface and subsoil) for total phosphoric acid and 
sesquioxids and citrie-acid-soluble phosphoric acid axe reported. The 
results show that the relation between phosphoric acid and sesquioxids 
was much closer in the surface soils than in the subsoils and that the 
phosphoric acid of the former was more soluble than that of the latter. 
The citrate solubility is very largely determined by the amounts of 
sesquioxids and organic matter present, but the lime content also 
undoubtedly exerts an influence in this respect. 

What percentage of, phosphoric acid should a good soil con¬ 
tain? A. PAGrNOUL (Ami. Apron., 25 (1899), No. 11, pp. 549-557, fig. 1). — ■ 
The author reports pot experiments with crimson clover on 2 soils 
(each a mixture of a number of soils), 1 of which contained 89 mg. of 
total phosphoric acid and 0.13 mg. of assimilable phosphoric acid, and 
the other 160.5 mg. total phosphoric acid and 6.18 mg. of assimilable 
phosphoric acid per 100 gm. of soil. One pot of each soil (6 kg.) 
received no fertilizer, while one received 3 gm. of superphosphate. 
From a study of the weight and composition of the crops obtained the 
author concludes that for clover at least the commonly accepted limit 
of 0.1 per cent of phosphoric acid in soils is too low and should be 
raised to from 0.15 to 0,2 per cent. The question, however, demands 
further study. 

The method employed by the author in examining soils for avail¬ 
able phosphoric acid is as follows: Treat an amount equal to 10 gm. 
of dry soil for 2 hours with 10 cc. (diluted to 50 cc.) of a solution 
of acetic acid prepared by dissolving 120 gm. of crystallized acetic 
acid in 1 liter of water, a sufficient additional quantity of the acetic 
acid solution being added to neutralize the lime present in the soil, and 
the solution shaken 10 times during the process. Use 25 cc, of the 
filtered solution, corresponding to 5 gm. of the soil, for the determina¬ 
tion of phosphoric acid. For this purpose the author uses a colori¬ 
metric method which requires the following solutions: (1) A solution 
of 100 cc. of ordinary ammonia diluted to 1 liter; (2) 70 to 80 cc. of 
sulphuric acid diluted to 1 liter; (3) a 10 pef cent solution of potassium 
ferrocyanid; and (4) a type solution of phospho-molybdate containing 
4 mg. of phosphoric acid per liter, prepared as follows: A solution of 
sodium or ammonium phosphate containing exactly 4 ing. of phosphoric 
acid is precipitated in the form of phospho-molybdate, the precipitate 
washed'on a filter to remove all excess of ammonium molybdate, and 
then dissolved in the ammonia solution above described, the volume 
being made up to 1 liter with the same solution. The determination of 
phosphoric acid in soil is made by dissolving the precipitate obtained 
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from 25 cc. of tlie acetic-acid solution, in the ammonia solution and 
comparing the color with that of the type solution of phospho-molyMate. 

Soil temperature and moisture, E. F. Ladd (North Dakota Sta. 
R])t« 1898, pp. 14-18, 20, 21 ).—This is a record of observations on soil 
temperature at depths of 1 to 84 in. during the period from May, 1802, 
to December, 1898, inclusive, and on soil moisture as determined weekly 
in a cultivated field at the college during May-Oetober for 5 years 
(1892-1896). From data obtained during 1893-1897 it appears that the 
frost lines in an open field at Fargo was between 4 and 5 ft. As a rule 
the frost was found to be out of the ground by May 20. 

The mean monthly temperatures at different depths during 7 years 
(1892-1898) are shown in the following table: 


Mean monthly temperatures for 7 years (1S92-189S ). 


Month. 

I inch. 

3 inches. 

6 inches. 

12 inches. 

24 inches. 

• 48 inches. 

60 inches. 

84 inches. 


Degrees. 

Degrees. 

Degrees . 

Degrees. 

Degrees. 

! Degrees. 

Degrees. 

Degrees. 

May. 

5G.6 

50.8 

46.8 

43.9 

38.7 

i ' 34.3 

33.7 

34.8 

June. 

67.0 

i 61.9 

; 58.8 

57.6 

51.0 

) 44.0 

i 40.9 

3P.0 

July. 

74.1 

67.9 

I 65.2 

i 63.6 

59. 3 

i 53.1 

49.1 

43.7 

August. 

75. 6 

66.2 

i 64.5 

| 63.5 

61.0 

i 56.0 

52.9 1 

47.4 

September... 

67.1 

60.4 

! 57.5 

! 58.4 

57.8 

; 55.7 

| 53.9 

49.6 

October. 

48.6 

45.8 

46.2 

j. 48.5 

49.8 

i 51.3 

1 51.2 

49.5 


“An inspection of the above table shows the 1 in. thermometer to give the highest 
record in August, while the soil at 3, 6, and 12 in. reaches its maximum temperature 
in July, the soil at 24 and 48 in. reaches an average maximum in August the same as 
for the surface soil at 1 in. in depth, while the soils at a depth of 60 and 84 in. con¬ 
tinued to grow warmer and reached their maximum temperature in September.' 1 

Soil temperatures at Fargo are compared with those observed at 
Geneva, IN'. Y. In connection with the record of the amounts of water 
in the soil during the growing period the yields of various crops on the 
soil are reported. 

Notes on alkali soil in Montana, F. W. Traphagen and W. M. 
OOBLEIGH (Jour. Amer . Ghem. Soc21 (1899), No. 9 , pp. 753-757)*— 
Analyses of typical alkali soils of the Yellowstone Valley are reported 
for the purpose of showing the kinds of salts usually present, their 
relative proportions^ and their movement in the soil under irrigation. 
(See also E. S. E., 11, p. 223). The alkali of Montana is almost entirely 
of the u white” variety. # 

“With the advent of irrigation, the salts, usually deeply located, begin to rise 
to the surface. The water table, formerly many feet deep, approaches nearer and 
nearer to the surface, and of course brings the soluble salts with it. ... 

“The best method for combating the evil would appear to b© underdrainage, but 
land is so cheap that the expense of such a remedy could not be met. Careful sur¬ 
face hooding, economical use of water and intelligent cropping, are the remedies in 
the hands of the farmer, and properly employed will solve the problem.” 

Analysis of eastern province soils, 0. F. Juritz ( Agr.Jour . Gape 
Good Hope, 15 (1899), No. 11, pp.695-711). —This is a report of analyses 
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(with descriptions of samples) of 27 samples of soils from Komglia Divi¬ 
sion, 28 from the Cathcart Division, and 4 from Queenstown Division, of 
the Province of Gape of Good Hope. This is a continuation of the soil 
survey of the colony, partial reports of winch have already been noted 
(E. S. R., 11, p. 328). The average composition of the soils examined 
is as follows: 


Average composition of eastern Cape of Good Hope soils. 


' 

Number 
of analy¬ 
ses. * 

Nine earth. 

In fine earth. 

Nitrogen, a 

Lime, i Potash. 

i 

Phosphoric 

acid 

Komglia... 

Cathcart. 

Queenstown. 

! ; 

27 | 

28 

1 4 

j Per cen t. 
07.0 
94.3 j 

i 93.8 

, 

Per cent .! Per cent. 
0.120 | 0. 061 
. 165 .109 

. 280 | .171 

Per cent . 

0.027 
| . 042 

.028 

Per cent. 

0.182 
.101 
.100 


a In soil passing 1 mm. sieve. 


u Taken all round there is a fair amount of lime and potash in the 
soils of both divisions [Komglia and Cathcart], but they are decidedly 
poor in phosphates.” 

Analysis of Transkei soils, 0. P. Jtjritz (Agi\ Jour. Cape Good 
Hope, 15 (1899), So. 12 , pp. 777-781 ).—Samples of 16 soils from the But- 
terworth, Willowvale, and St. Mark’s divisions of the Colony are 
described and analyses of them reported. This work was done in con¬ 
tinuation of the soil survey of the Colony, partial reports of which have 
already been noted (see above). The average composition of the soils 
is as follows: 


Average composition of western Gape of Good Hope soils. 


1 

Number 


In fine earth. 


■■■■■■ ■ , ■ 1 
, ... i 

of 

analyses. 

Fine earth.! 

Lime. 

Potash. 

Phosphoric 

acid. 

| Nitrogen .a 

. , 1 

But,terworth.... 

8 1 

Percent. 

93.22 

Per cent. 
0.107 

Per cent ' 
0,088 

■ Per cent. 

0. 028 

' Per cent. 

0.166 

Willowvale...■_....i 

4 

98.57 

.041 

.159 j 

.045 

.358 

St. Mark’s...i 

4 

81.46 

.063 

.084 

! „ .024 

’ .096 


a In soil passing 1 mm. sieve. 


These soils as well as those of other parts of the Colony are especially 
deficient in phosphoric acid. Some of the® are also poor in lime, and 
potash is present in only fair amounts. 

The amount of humus in soils and,the percentage of nitrogen 
in the humus as affected by applications of air-slaked lime and 
certain other substances, H. J. Wheeler, 0. L. Sargent, and B. L. 
Hartwell (Jour. Aimer. Ghem. Soc ,, 21 ( 1899 ), No. 11 , pp. 1032 - 1037 ). — 
This question was studied in experiments with pots filled with soil 
and subsoil from the experimental plats of the station. 

“The pots employed were galvanized iron ash cans about 26 in. deep and 18 in. 
in diameter, with bottoms inclined toward the center, at which, point an opening 
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was left to insure drainage. The pots were set into the soil to within 2 in. of the 
tops and agricultural drain tiles laid underneath, to prevent the ingress of surround¬ 
ing soil water. One hundred and fifty-four pounds of subsoil and 100 pounds of 
surface soil were placed in each pot. The pots were filled in the spring of 1893. In 
1893 and 1894 each manured pot received 7.36 gin. of potassium ehlorid and 22.07 gm. 
of dissolved boneblack. In the succeeding years these amounts were increased to 
10 and 25 gm., respectively. Wherever nitrogen was applied it was at the rate of 
2.65 gm. per pot. Lime, unless otherwise specified, was applied in the form of air- 
slaked lime, practically free from magnesia, at the rate of 147.2 gm. per pot (4 tons 
per acre). Gypsum was applied so as to furnish the same amount of calcium ox id 
as the air-slaked lime at the rate of 4 tons per acre.. Rhode Island capped corn 
(maize) was grown in the pots in 1893, oats in 1894, and spring rye in 1895.” 

Samples of soil taken after harvesting the rye were examined for 
humus by treatment with hydrochloric acid according to Hilgard, and 
with ammonia by Huston and McBride’s method. Nitrogen in humus 
was determined by the Kjeldahl method in the extract obtained by 
treating the soil with a 2.5 per cent solution of potassium hydroxid. 
The results were as follows: 

Humus and humus nitrogen in limed and unlimed soils differently manured. 


Numbers 
of pots. 

Manures applied, a 1 

I 

Humus ni-! 
trogen in 
dry soil. 

Humus in 
dry soil. 

Nitrogen in 
! dry humus. 

21 

! 

1 

Unmanured.... 

Per cent. 

0.130 

i Per cent . 

3. 86 

Per cent. 
3.37 

.1(5,18,25 

Ammonium sulphate. 

.128 

3.93 

8.26 

15, 22 

Ammonium sulphate, air-slaked lime (1 ton per acre). 

.133 

3.77 

3.53 

17,19,26 

Ammonium sulphate, air-slaked lime (4 tons per acre). 

. 126 

3.63 

3.47 

1, 8 

Ammonium sulphate, calcium sulphate (land plaster) 
at a rate equivalent in CaO to 4 tons of air-slaked 
lime per acre .... 

.139 

3.65 

3.81 

20,27 

Without nitrogen and lime... 

.129 

3.75 

3.44 

23,24 

Air-slaked lime (4 tons per acre).. 

.139 

3. 51 

3.68 

6,13 | 

Sodium nitrate. 

.143 

3.93 

1 3.64 

7,14 

Sodium nitrate and air-slaked lime (4 tons per acre) A 

,133 

3.42 

3.89 


a All of the pots except Xo. 21 received like amounts of potash and phosphoric acid. 


“From the foregoing it will he seen that without exception the addition of air- 
slaked lime or gypsum resulted in lowering the total amount of humus, as compared 
with the unmanured plat/yet in every instance the percentage of nitrogen in the 
liumus had keen increased. In fact the latter statement applies also even where no 
nitrogen was added (pots 23 and 24). 

“Where lime was not applied, hut nitrogen was employed in form of ammonium 
sulphate, which in the acid soil proved poisonous to plants (pots 16, 18, and 25), it 
will he observed that the percentage of nitrogen in the humus was even less than 
where no manure was used (pot 21). On the contrary, where nitrogen in the form 
of sodium nitrate was added without lime (pots 6. and 13), the percentage of nitro¬ 
gen in the humus was greater than in the case of the unmanured soil (pot 21). 

“It is also of special interest to observe that in the case of the unlimed, soil, which 
received potash and phosphoric acid but no nitrogen (pots 20 and 27), the percentage 
of humus became less than in the unmanured soil, while, on the contrary, where 
nitrogen was applied as sodium nitrate and as ammonium sulphate to unlimed soil, 
it is possible that a slight increase in the percentage of humus resulted. The differ¬ 
ences are not great enough, however, to furnish any positive evidence in this 
respect.” 

It is suggested that the increase of humus and humus nitrogen in 
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the soils to which nitrate of soda was added was due to i£ a storage of 
some of the nitrate nitrogen within the soil in the form of organic mat¬ 
ter, which becomes quickly soluble in ammonium hydroxid, or, in other 
words, passes largely into a condition which permits of its classification 
with that organic complex which is termed humus/ 

Well waters from farm homesteads, F. T, Shutt ( Canada Fxpt. Farms Rpts. 
1S9S, pp. 161-165). —This is a report of analyses with reference to sanitary condition 
of 75 samples of well water from different parts of the Dominion of Canada, with 
suggestions as to means of securing a pure water supply on the farm. 

Sterilization of drinking water by heat, Desmaroux ( Sterilisation des eaux 
d’ alimentation par chaleur. Paris: J. B. Baillicre <$' Sons, 1S9S, pp. 172). 

Irrigation and drainage, F. H. ICino (New York : The Macmillan Co., 1899, pp. 
XXI-A-502, figs. 163).— This book is one of the Rural Science Series, edited by L. H. 
Bailey. The subjects are discussed from the purely cultural standpoint, and not 
from that of the engineer, the aim being “ to deal with those relations of water to 
soils and to plants which must be grasped in order to permit a rational practice of 
applying, removing, or conserving soil moisture in crop production.” 

The results of the author’s own experiments at the Wisconsin Experiment Station, 
and of his inspection of the irrigation methods of both humid and arid regions in 
this and in foreign countries, have been freely drawn on in the preparation of this 
work. It contains chapters on the following topics: General remarks on the 
importance of water; the extent and geographic range of irrigation; the conditions 
which make irrigation imperative, desirable, or unnecessary; the extent to which 
tillage may take the place of irrigation; the increase of yield due to irrigation in 
humid climates; amount and measurement of water for irrigation; frequency, 
amount, and measurement of water for single irrigations; character of water for 
irrigation; alkali lands; supplying water for irrigation; methods of applying 
water in irrigation; sewage irrigation; principles of drainage; practical details of 
uuderdraining. The subject of drainage is briefly treated, occupying only 78 out 
of the 502 pages of the book. 

The value of the White Nile to Egypt, W. Wiixcocks (Jour. Ehediv . Agr. Soe. 
and School Agr., 1 (1899), No. 6, pp. 225-231).—X general discussion of this subject 
with special reference to the recent decision of the government to appropriate money 
for the purpose of clearing the sudd from the White Nile, thereby influencing the 
supply of water available for irrigation purposes. 

Influence of forests on underground water, P. Ototzky (Ann. Sci. Agr on., 1899, 
II, No. 2, pp. 300-316, figs. 5). —In continuation of observations made in 1895 in the 
steppes (E. S. 11., 9, p, 1041) the author in 1897 studied the position of the under¬ 
ground water in forests in northern Russia, where the physico-geographical and 
climatic conditions are very different from those obtaining in the steppes. The same 
conclusion, however, was reached as in the former study, viz, that the level of the 
ground water was always lower in the forest than in adjacent open land. 

The. soil and water conditions of the province of Rhein-Hessen, of the Rhein- 
gau and Taunus, C. Luedeckk (Mitt. Landio. Inst. Breslau, 1899, No. 2, pp. 45-149).— 
This article describes the typical soil areas of these districts, discusses their geo¬ 
logical relations, and reports chemical and mechanical analyses of a large number of 
samples, with observations on the water relations and spring and underground water 
of the various soils studied. 

Practical treatise on soils; directions for the study, classification, and chart¬ 
ing of soils, A.Nowacki (Praktische Bodenkunde; Anleitung mr Untersuchung, Klassi - 
fikation imd Kartiermig des Bodens. Berlin: Paid Parey, 1899 , 3 . ed. rev . and ad., pp. 
VIII~\-190, pi. l,figs. 9 ).—-This is the third edition, revised and enlarged, of this 
volume of the Thaer-Bibliothek series, the first edition of which appeared in 1884, 
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Canadian soils, F. T. Shlttt (Canada Expt. Farms lifts. 1898, pp. 154-158 ).—'This 
includes reports of j>arfial analyses of 1 sample each of cultivated and virgin soil 
from Grindstone Island, Magdalen Islands, Quebec, and of 1 sample each of soil from 
Pefferlaw, Township of Repoaix, near Ottawa, and Port Arthur, Ontario, with sug¬ 
gestions as to the fertilizers to he used on these soils. 

The geological significance of soil study, E. W. Hilgarb ( Science, u. ser., 11 
(1900), No. 207, ]>p . 221,222). —A brief note on a paper discussing the value of obser¬ 
vations on soil areas and their characteristic vegetation as a means of delineating 
geological formations, and treating of the chemico-geologieal relations between 
soils and the geological formations from which they were derived through subaerial 
agencies. 

Isolation of the organisms of nitrification from soil, Y. O.meliaxsxi ( Centhi . 
Bald, ul Par., 2. Aht., 5 (1899), No. IS, -pp. 550-561). 

Soil bacteria, Vibkans (Mitt. Vent Landw . Geseil., 14 (1899), No. 20, pp. 201-202), 
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The preservation of barnyard manure, F. T. Shutt (Canada 
JELrpt. Farms Rpts. 1898 , pp. 120-137). —This is a detailed account of 
investigations already partially reported (E. 8. ft., 9, p. 822). Particular 
attention was given to two points in these investigations: (1) a compari¬ 
son of the changes occurring during the decomposition of protected 
and exposed manure, and (2) the effectiveness of gypsum as a preserva¬ 
tive. In the first case, of 2 lots (4 tons each) of fresh mixed horse 
and cow manure with litter, alike in composition, one was placed in a 
closed shed, the other in an open wooden bin with a practically water¬ 
tight floor, and both lots were weighed and analyzed month by month 
for the period of a year. The analytical data obtained include moisture, 
organic matter, ash, total nitrogen, and nitrogen as ammonia, nitrates, 
and nitrites, total and available phosphoric acid, and total and available 
potash. a The amounts of total phosphoric acid and potash obtained 
were those dissolved out of the manure by hot, strong hydrochloric acid 
(sp. gr. 1.115) at the temperature of boiling water; the amounts of these 
constituents designated as available were obtained by treatment with 
dilute citric acid (1 per cent) in the cold.’ 7 

From the data obtained, which are reported in full, the following 
conclusions are drawn: 

u (l) There is a greater loss of nitrogen and organic matter from the exposed 
manure than from that protected. The former lost one-third of its nitrogen, the 
latter about one-fifth. Ten per cent more organic matter was destroyed in the 
exposed than in the protected manure. 

u (2) There is practically no loss of potash and phosphoric arid from the protected 
manure. 

u (3) The exposed rotting manure lost about one-sixth of its phosphoric acid and 
somewhat more than one-third of its potash. 

(( (4) The chief changes, due to fermentation, take place within the first months of 
rotting, and as far as this experiment goes there is no apparent benefit in rotting 
for a longer period than 3 months.” 

u [In the experiments with gypsum] three tons of horse and cow manure, mixed 
in equal proportions, were allowed to ferment without the addition of any preserva- 
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live, mihI an equal weight of the same .manure was mixed intimately with ground 
gypsum or hind plaster at the rate of 50 lbs. per ton of manure. These lots were 
fermented at the same time in separate bins inside the small building used in the 
previous experiment. The. manures were placed in the building on July 15, being 
then fresh, made as compact as possible and not stirred or otherwise disturbed till 
the close of the experiment, November 15, when they were again weighed and 
samples taken for analysis. From time to time both lots of manures were moistened. 
Both manures, therefore, were, with the exception of the presence of gypsum in 
the one, rotted under the same conditions.” 

The results show that the use of gypsum retarded to a certain extent 
the destruction of organic matter. 

“ With respect to nitrogen, however, no useful result was observed under the con¬ 
ditions of this experiment from the use of gypsum. The amounts in the manure 
rotted with and without plaster were practically the same. ... 

“The x»ractical conclusions from this part of this investigation are (1) that the 
proper place to use gypsum is in the stable, where undoubtedly the greater waste of 
nitrogen, as ammonia, frequently occurs, and (2) that when the manure heap is kept 
compact and moist there is not any considerable escape of ammonia.” 

It was found .in these experiments that if the manure is kept moist 
loss of potash can not be completely prevented without a water-tight, 
nonabsorbent floor. 

Recent studies on the management of manure—loss of nitrogen 
in the free state, P.P.Deherajn and Dupont (Ann. Apron., 25 (18!>9), 
No. 9j pp. 401-420). —Previous investigations by the authors and others 
are briefly noted, and an account is given of the changes occurring in 
lots of manure (372.5 to 527.5 gms.), kept for periods of 8, 22, and 49 
days in 1,500 cc. flasks with and without a supply of air. The manure 
was analyzed at the beginning and end of the experiments and the 
gaseous products were also collected and analyzed. 

The loss of nitrogen in the free state in these experiments varied 
from 4.9 to 13.4 per cent of the total nitrogen in the manure in case of 
aerobic fermentation, and from 4.2 to 11.1 per cent in case of anaerobic 
fermentation. This confirms the conclusions of Dupont 1 and Hebert 
(E. S. II., 4, p. 589) that manure loses nitrogen in the free state during 
fermentation. On the other hand, Schloesiug (E. S. B., 3, p. 737) has 
shown that manure may be submitted to fermentation for several weeks 
without loss of nitrogen in the free state. The results obtained in these 
experiments indicate that when marsh gas fermentation is energetic 
there is no evolution of free nitrogen. It is suggested that the best 
means of promoting this kind of fermentation, is to keep the in ami re 
very alkaline by frequent wetting with liquid manure. The subject is 
being further studied on a larger scale. 

Recent experiments on the management of stable manure, F. 
Holdefleiss (Mitt Landtc. Inst. Breslau , 1899 , No. 2 , pp. 233-244)).— 
■These experiments were made with zinc-lined wooden boxes containing 
‘from 1,580.5 to 1,782 kg. of manure. One box received no preservative, 

1 Ann. Agron., 14 (1888), p. 97. 
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In one 32 kg. of kainit was used, to a third -31 kg. of superphosphate 
(containing 16 per cent of soluble phosphoric acid) was added. Great 
care was exercised to secure exclusion of air and uniform wetting of 
the manure in all cases. The manure was analyzed' at the beginning 
and at the end of the experiment (which lasted about 5 months) with a 
view to determining the loss of dry matter and nitrogen. Observations 
were also made on temperature and evaporation. There was a decided 
loss of organic matter and nitrogen even with the greatest care in 
packing the manure, keeping it moist, and excluding air. The addi¬ 
tion of about 2 per cent of kainit and of superphosphate reduced this 
loss to a minimum. The kainit was as effective as the superphosphate 
in preventing loss, and at the same time it allowed very active fermen¬ 
tation to go on, which improved the availability of tbe fertilizing con¬ 
stituents of the manure. 

Autumn catch crops—their efficiency as green manure, P. P. 
Deherain ( Gompt . Rend. Acad. Sci. Paris , 12!) (189!/), 3 r o. S 7 pp. 139- 
144 ).—This is a discussion based on experiments at Grignon during 
1897 and 1898, on the value of vetch as a catch crop to follow wheat 
and to be turned under as a green manure. for potatoes and sugar 
beets. The growth of vetch varied on the different plats from the 
equivalent of less than 8 tons to about 16 tons of barnyard manure 
(with 11 lbs. of nitrogen per ton) per acre. The vetch was turned 
under at the end of October. All of the plats received an additional 
application of 12 tons of barnyard manure per acre. With both pota¬ 
toes and beets the yields were largest on the plats receiving the 
heaviest green manuring with vetch. : 

These results confirm those of previous years in demonstrating the 
great value of autumn catch crops. It is suggested, however, that to 
get the best results these crops should be turned under in the autumn. 
If this is delayed until the spring the organic matter will not decom¬ 
pose sufficiently so that the following crop can utilize the nitrogen of 
the green manure to the best advantage. 

Fertilizer inspection, 0. 3). Woods and J. JYL Bartlett (Maine 
Sta « Tiul 53, pp, 57-70 ).—This bulletin is supplementary to Bulletin 50 
of the station (E. S. IT, 11, p. 137). It gives analyses of 163 samples of 
fertilizers collected by representatives of the station. The bulletin 
also includes notes on the valuation of fertilizers and a discussion of 
the quality of fertilizers offered for sale in Maine. 

ee X comparison of the results of the analyses of the samples collected by the station 
with the percentages guaranteed by the manufacturers shows that, while as a rule 
the fertilizers sold in the State are up to guarantee, in some instances the particular 
lots of fertilizers sampled are not as good as they should he. The comparisons 
indicate that many of the manufacturers do not intend to do much more than make 
good the minimum guarantee, and'it is not surprising that this results in some of the 
goods falling helow the guarantee in one or more ingredients.” 

Analyses and valuations of fertilizers, L. A. X ooehees and J. P. 
Street (New Jersey Stas. Bui. 139, pp. 59). —This bulletin gives trade 
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values of fertilizing constituents in 1899 and the results'of examina¬ 
tions of the standard commercial materials supplying them, as well as 
of home mixtures, factory-mixed fertilizers, and miscellaneous fertili¬ 
zing materials. Analyses and valuations are given of 74 samples of 
standard raw materials, 821 brands.of complete fertilizers, 30 samples 
of ground bone, 24 samples of home and special mixtures, and 23 
samples of miscellaneous products. Materials examined include, in 
addition to the mixed fertilizers, nitrate of soda, sulphate of ammonia, 
dried blood, ground fish, tankage, cracklings and hoof meal, ground 
bone, superphosphates, muriate of potash, sulphate of potash, and 
kainit. The consumption of fertilizers in New Jersey in 1898 “ was 
greater than in. any previous year in which the statistics were gathered, 
being nearly 4,000 tons more than in 1890 and nearly double the amount 
reported in 1SS9A The number of distinct brands was greater than in 
any previous year except 1896. The 321 brands of which analyses are 
reported were the product of 90 manufacturers. The fertilizers exam¬ 
ined furnished on the average the total amount of plant food guaranteed, 
but in only 69 per cent of them was it distributed in the proportion stated. 

The average composition, estimated value, and selling price of all 
brands of complete fertilizers examined during 1899 were as follows: 
Total nitrogen, 2.41; total phosphoric acid, 10.58 (soluble phosphoric 
acid, 8.27: insoluble phosphoric acid, 2.31); potash, 5.67; station valu¬ 
ation, $19.95; selling price, $27.75; actual difference, $7.80; percentage 
difference, 39.1. 'Comparison of these figures with similar data for 
previous years (E. S. It., 10, p. 1032) shows “that notwithstanding the 
tendency toward furnishing less nitrogen and more phosphoric acid 
and potash the composition of the average fertilizer has been remark¬ 
ably uniform for the past 8 years.” 

The average cost per pound of nitrogen in the samples (8) of nitrate 
of soda examined was 12.16 cts.; sulphate of ammonia (1 sample), 14,29 
ets.; dried blood (5 samples), 12.91 cts.; ground fish (10 samples), 13.31 
cts.; tankage (8 samples)-—fine, 15.51 cts., coarse, 11.15 cts. The avei> 
age cost per pound of soluble phosphoric acid in plain superphosphates 
(16 samples) was 3.65 cts. The cost of phosphoric acid in .tankage (8 
samples) was—fine, 4.46 cts., coarse, 2.23 cts. The average cost per 
pound of potash in muriate of potash (13 samples) was 4.03 cts.; in 
kainit (3 samples), 4.48 cts.; and in sulphate (1 sample), 5.27 cts. 

Rules for the construction of manure pits {Deni, Landiv. Presse, 3? ( 1900 ), No. 
4, p. 33). —The rules formulated by a commission of the agricultural council of 
Pomerania. 

Poultry manure (Queensland Agr . Jour., 6 (1900), No. 1, }>p. 33-35). —A brief sum¬ 
mary of information en the value of this material as a fertilizer. 

On nitrate-reducing bacteria, W. KrC;ger ( Chem. Ztg.,33 (1899), No. 80, pp. 848, 
849). —A brief reference to investigations which indicated that straw furnishes an 
excellent basis for a culture medium for these organisms. 

A contribution to the knowledge of denitrification and the decomposition of 
animal manures in the soil, K. Rogoyski (Ansteiger Alcad. Wise. Krakau, 1899, pp. 
385-411). 
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Tlie decomposition of nitrates in soils in field experiments, W. ScmxEii u:\yixijs 

( Cheat. Ztg., 23 (IS99), No. 80, pp. SIS, 840). —A brief reference to experiments of tlie 
same character as those noted in E, B. R., 11, p. 32. In field experiments with mustard 
there was a destruction or conversion, into insoluble forms of 13.9 lbs. of nitric 
nitrogen per acre during 5 weeks following the application of 11.13 tons of fresh 
manure per acre. The loss was still greater when the urine or nitrate was applied 
in mixture with the manure. 

On denitrification, T. Pfeiffer ( Chem. Ztg., 23 (1899), No. SO, p. S49). —This is 
mainly a discussion of the views of Schneidewind and Kruger referred to above 
(p. 830). It is stated that at least three factors are involved in the injurious effects 
under consideration, viz, (1) direct injury to plant growth by the large amounts of 
organic matter applied in the manure, (2) the fixation of readily soluble nitrogen 
due to the increased activity of bacteria, and (3) denitrification proper, and it is 
claimed that many more experiments are needed to determine which of these is the 
controlling factor. 

The use of nitrate of soda as a chemical fertilizer in agriculture and viticul¬ 
ture (Awn. Set. Agron ., 1899, I, Nos. 1, pp. 38-160; 2, pp. 161-307; 3, pp. 361-498'). —A 
series of reports of the results of field experiments in the various departments of 
France. 

Is ammoniacal nitrogen of the same value as nitric nitrogen ? G. Smuts ( Bdg. 
Sort, et Agr., It (1899), No. 19,2)2). 293,294). 

Disposal of sewage and garbage in foreign countries ( 19 S. Spec. Consular lipts., 
17 (1899), pp. 13-231). —This consists of reports on this subject made at the instance 
of this Department by consular officers at various places in Europe, Asia, Africa, 
Canada, Australasia, Mexico, Central and South America, and West Indies. 

Formulae for preparing fertilizers for different crops, F. B. Guthrie (Agr. da:. 
New South Wales, 10 (1899), Nos. 7,pp. 605-610; 9, pp. 919,920; 10, pp. 1061, 1062; 12, 
pp. 1275-1281). 

Recent progress in the held of fertilizer industry, yon Grubber (Chem. Ztg., 
24 (1900), No. 2, pp. 7-10). —This reviews briefly the general business situation, 
advances in the manipulation of fertilizing materials, and improvement in scientific 
and technical processes (especially methods of analysis) rela ting to fertilizers. 

Commercial fertilizers, FLA. Huston (Purdue Unit. Spec. Bui., Aug., 1899 , pp. 
8 ).—This is a second edition of this bulletin containing additional analyses made 
since the publication of the first edition in May (E. S. R., 11, p. 438). 

Fertilizers, F. T. Shutt (Canada Bxpt. Farms Bpts. 1898, pp. 159-161). —This 
includes analyses of 6 samples of swamp muck and 2 of Thomas slag, with a brief 
discussion of the fertilizing* value of these materials and of South Carolina 
. phosphate. 

Analyses of fertilizing materials, H. Snyder (Minnesota Sta , Pul. 63, pp, 508- 
510). —Analyses are reported of nitrate of soda, dried blood, tankage, sheep manure, 
soft-coal soot, peat-bog ashes, sawmill ashes, and hard-wood ashes. 

Analyses of commercial fertilizers (South Carolina Sta. Bui . 45, pp. 33 ).— This 
bulletin completes the report of analyses of fertilizers for the season of 1898-99. It 
contains analyses and valuations of 149 fertilizers, together with notes on valua¬ 
tion, directions for sampling, and regulations governing the sale of commercial 
fertilizers in South Carolina. 
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Field experiments with farm crops, W. Saunders, R. Robert¬ 
son, S. A. Bedford, A. Mackay, and T. A. Sharpe (Canada Kept. 
Farms Bpts. 1898, pp. 16-69 , 111-114 , 117-118 , 151-153, 243-256, 271- 
299, 328-351, 377-393). —These experiments consist as heretofore (E. S. 
R., 10, pp. 835, 836) of variety, cultural, and fertilizer tests with grain, 
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root, and forage crops. The tests are being carried on at the experi¬ 
mental farms in Ontario, the Maritime Provinces, Manitoba, British 
Columbia, and the Northwest Territories. The results of the variety 
tests have been previously recorded (E. S. B. ? 10, p. 1085). The dis¬ 
tribution of seed grain by the Central Station at Ottawa and certain 
branch farms is noted. The cultural experiments consist of early, 
medium, and late sowings at different stations of oats, barley, spring 
wheat, peas, turnips, mangels, and flax; distance experiments with 
corn; early and late harvesting of root cropsj rotation tests, etc. The 
results of these experiments are tabulated in detail, and in some 
instances averaged for preceding years. 

In Manitoba wheat sown after sweet clover gave better results than 
when sown on wheat stubble, but not as good as when sown on summer 
fallow. Bolling the ground before sowing* the seed,increased the.yield 
of both grain and straw. Seeding with the hoe drill gave better 
results than seeding with a press drill or sowing broadcast. Five 
pecks of seed wheat per acre proved better than 4 or C> pk. per acre. 
Spring-plowed land proved better for wheat than fall plowed. The 
earliest seeding of wheat gave the best results. Sprinkling either 
clean or smutted seed wheat with a dilute solution of copper sulphate 
decreased the percentage of smutted grain in the harvest. Formalin 
proved superior to Bordeaux mixture or copper sulphate for controlling 
the smut in both wheat and oats. Samples of smutted seed steeped in 
formalin even for 5 minutes gave yields almost free from smut. 

The clovers have proven specially valuable as a green manure at the 
Ontario Station. Data are given as to the fall weights of the leaves 
and stems and of the roots taken to a depth of 9 in. of mammoth red, 
common red, and alsike clover, when seeded the preceding spring'at 
different rates per acre. In one instance clover was allowed to grow 
until the following May before the weighings were made. The weight 
of the green product was nearly doubled by the additional growth. 
This fact has an important bearing on the time of plowing under clover 
for green manuring. In one instance clover seed inoculated with 
Nitragin gave nearly double the weight of leaves, stems, and roots 
obtained from seed not inoculated. In other instances it considerably 
increased the growth of clover. Once the results did not seem to be 
influenced by its use. Clover seeded with grain did not decrease the 
yield of grain. 

Early sowing and late harvesting gave the best results with turnips, 
inangels, and carrots. With sugar beets late sowing and late harvest¬ 
ing gave the best yields at Ottawa and the Northwest Territories. In 
the Maritime Provinces, Manitoba, and British Columbia early sown 
sugar beets gave the best yields.' The sugar content of beets grown, in 
■ British * Columbia varied from 10.4 to 16 per cent. Corn in British 
Columbia gave the best leaf growth and matured better when the 
rows were 3k ft wide or more. In the Northwest Territories the closer 
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the planting in the case of hill culture the better the result, while in 
row culture the reverse was true. Early sowings of flax have generally 
given the best results as regards both seed and straw. Soy beans and 
horse beans have been successfully grown at all the stations. Planting* 
soy beans in drills from 14 in. to 2 ft. apart has given the best results. 
When oats and peas were mixed, the seeding containing the largest 
proportion of oats gave the largest yield of grain. 

In the fertilizer experiments at the Central Station, fresh barnyard 
manure has given the best average results on barley, corn, and carrots 
of all the different fertilizers and combinations tested during a period 
of 11 years; and rotted barnyard manure on wheat, mangels, turnips, 
and potatoes. Mineral phosphate has been discarded as a fertilizer. 
Ten years’ experience with this material has shown it to possess no 
value as a fertilizer. In rotation tests, wheat alternated with roots 
or corn has given the largest money returns. 

Tabulated data are given as to the date of topping; total weight of 
first, second, and third grade dried leaves; and estimated total weight 
per acre of dried leaves of 35 varieties of tobacco. u The Kentucky Bur¬ 
ley, White Burley, Yellow Pryor, Yellow Mammoth, Connecticut Seed 
Leaf, and Pennsylvania Seed Leaf are, taking everything into consid¬ 
eration, probably the most profitable varieties to grow*. Some of those 
which yielded heavier than these .were too late in maturing to reach 
the best condition/’ Other minor crops grown at the different stations 
are sunflowers v grasses, Japanese millet, spring rye, buckwheat, rape, 
and mixed fodder crops. 

Report of the agriculturist and horticulturist, A. J. McOlatchie 
(Arizona Sta. Rpt 1899 , pp. 242-259). —A report is given of cultural 
experiments at the station with sugar beets, plants for green manuring, 
wheat, barley, potatoes, garden vegetables, melons, forage crops, and 
eucalypti; and of the effect of winter irrigation on orchards. The 
horticultural work is noted elsewhere in this issue. 

Sugar beets .—Seeding at different dates, early irrigation, and plant¬ 
ing on adobe soil were problems investigated in the testing of sugar 
beets. The details are reserved for future publication. The summa¬ 
rized results of the season indicate that beets sown January 18 gave 
better results than when sown February 13 or 20. Klein wanzleben er 
gave better yields than Vilmorin even on heavy clay soils. Winter- 
sown beets were not benefited by early irrigation. £c The best time to 
apply water is when the beets are between 2 and 3 months old.” 
Fairly good results were obtained at the station when beets were sown 
in September and harvested the following March. 

Green manure plants .—Yellow sweet clover, crimson clover, alfalfa, 

‘ and different varieties of peas were tested. Dates for seeding and 
plowing under the different crops and yields of green and dry matter 
per acre are tabulated. Yellow sweet clover and alfalfa were the only 
plants which gave satisfactory yields. Crimson clover was not a sue- 
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cess and it is thought doubtful whether peas can he profitably sown at 
the station for green manure. The author states that yellow sweet 
clover is probably the green manure plant best suited to station 
conditions. 

Wheat. —The object of the experiment with wheat was to find varie¬ 
ties for introduction of better milling qualities than those at present 
grown. Seventeen varieties were grown, 8 of which were new to the 
region. The central portion of each plat was dressed with horse 
manure. Different methods of irrigation were tested. Data for the 
experiments are tabulated. Sonora, the variety usually grown at 
the station, proved the earliest of all the varieties tested. It was sur¬ 
passed in yield, however, by Ruby and Feldspar, varieties from New 
Mexico. Seven varieties proved superior to Sonora in milling qualities. 
Of these Rorsa di afulia, Ruby, and ■■Jones Winter Fife are considered 
the most promising as regards productiveness and earliness. The 
average increased yield of all varieties due to manuring was IS per 
cent. Furrow irrigation gave better results than Hooding. 

Barley .—Barley was grown for hay and for grain. One bearded, one 
beardless, and one hulless and beardless variety were tested. The 
hulless variety lodged the least and gave the largest yield of grain per 
acre. Both the hulless and the beardless varieties matured earlier 
than the bearded variety and made hay of excellent quality, though 
the yield was not quite so heavy as with the bearded variety. 

Potatoes .—The period between winter frosts and the intense heat of 
summer is so short in Arizona that only early varieties of potatoes can 
be grown. Data for tests of 12 early varieties are tabulated. Early 
Rose, the variety usually grown at the station, planted February 15, 
gave the largest total yield. Some of the i>lats were fertilized with barn¬ 
yard manure, some with ashes alone, and some with ashes and manure 
combined. The data are tabulated, but the results are inconclusive. 

Mention is made of the forage plants being grown at the station. 

Experiments with corn, J. S. Newman (South'Carolina Sta , Bui. 
44, pp. (>).—Tabulated results, with comments, are given on experi¬ 
ments with corn,, involving planting, tillage, distance, and fertilizer 
tests; comparison of kernels from different parts of the ear for seed; and 
on excessive manuring, tillage, and irrigation. 

Corn planted on the level without cultivation, except the cutting out 
of grass and -weeds with the’hoe, gave practically as good yields as 
■ com planted in furrows and cultivated shallow the first time, after-, 
wards deep. In general the yield of corn increased with the number 
of stalks per acre. The largest total yield was obtained when single 
kernels were planted in rows 4 ft. apart and 1 ft. distant in the row. 
The alluvial soils on which these experiments were carried out were 
not benefited by the addition of either commercial fertilizers or com¬ 
post. Excessive irrigation produced a succulent growth of corn and 
decreased the total yield. 
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Cotton/ J. S. .Newman (South Carolina Sta . Bid. 4tj, pp. -it.—The 
time of application, kind, quantity, and combination of fertilizers most 
suited for the production of lint cotton on sandy upland soil with red 
clay subsoil was investigated. In one group of experiments, fertilizers 
applied April 30 gave better results than when applied February IT, 
but on a somewhat lighter soil the early application usually gave better 
results. The data as to the combinations and amounts of different 
fertilizers applied and yields obtained are tabulated, but the results 
are more or less conflicting and no conclusions are drawn. 

The effect of nitrogenous fertilizers on the yield and compo¬ 
sition of certain grasses, grains, and legumes, W. O. Atwater 
and 0. S. Phelps (Connecticut Storrs Sta. Rpt. 4898, pp. 113-203 ).— 
Experiments along these lines have been in progress at the station, 
since 1888 (E. S. lb, 0,p. 746). The object of the investigations has 
been to determine the effect on the yield and composition of certain 
farm crops when fertilized with different kinds and quantities of nitrog¬ 
enous fertilizers used with uniform quantities of potash and phosphoric 
acid. The relative economy of using the different nitrogenous ferti¬ 
lizers has also been studied. 

The plan of the experiment provides for “ special nitrogen experi¬ 
mentsin which. 320 lbs. of dissolved boneblaek containing 53 lbs. of 
phosphoric acid, 160 lbs. of muriate of potash containing 82 lbs. of potash, 
and different quantities of either nitrate of soda, sulphate of ammonia, 
or dried blood, sufficient in each instance to furnish 25, 50, or 75 lbs. 
of nitrogen per acre, were used; and for u soil test experiments” in 
which fertilizers containing 53 lbs. of phosphoric acid, 25 lbs. of nitrogen, 
and 82 lbs. of potash were applied on different test plats, singly and 
in combinations of two and three. The detailed data for the different 
experiments since the beginning of the work in 1888 are tabulated and 
all the results, including those obtained in 1898, are considered 
together. 

The experiments with mixed grasses for hay (E. S. It., 5, p. 578) show 
a regular increase in yield with each increase in the amount of nitrogen 
applied in connection with the mineral fertilizers, though the yield when 
75 lbs. of nitrogen was applied was but little greater than when only 56 
lbs. was used. Mineral fertilizers increased the yield of the mixed grasses 
but slightly and were used at a financial loss. The net profit resulting 
from the use of 25 lbs. of nitrate nitrogen in connection with mixed 
mineral fertilizers was at the rate of $3.05 per acre; when. 50 lbs. of 
nitrate nitrogen was used with mineral fertilizers, the profits averaged 
$6.61 per acre; and when 75 lbs, of nitrogen was used with the mineral 
fertilizers, $4.47 per acre. The profits were slightly'less when sulphate 
of ammonia was used as a source of nitrogen, though the proportionate 
profits with the different amounts' applied were about the same. 

The protein content of the hay was markedly affected by the nitroge¬ 
nous fertilizers. It increased quite uniformly with each increase in 
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the quantity of nitrogen applied. On the plate-where mineral ferti¬ 
lizers alone were used, the protein content of the crop averaged 7.83 
per cent. The protein increased to 7.95. per cent when 25 lbs. of nitrate 
nitrogen was added to the mineral fertilizers, to 8.40 per cent when 
50 lbs..was added, and to 9.42 per cent when 75 lbs. was added; and 
the effects were practically the same when the source of the nitrogen 
was sulphate of ammonia. 

“The increase in the total yield of protein was relatively much larger than the 
increase in the total yield of dry matter; for if the yields from the plats upon which 
the mineral fertilizers only were used be taken as a basis, the relative yields from 
the plats upon which 25,50, and 75 lbs. of nitrogen was used in addition to the 
minerals, were respectively as follows: Of dry matter, 137, 177, and 188 per cent; 
of protein, 127, 188, and 222 per cent.” 

With corn, the yield of both grain and stover regularly increased^ 
with the amount of nitrogen in the fertilizers applied until the nitrogen 
in the latter readied 50 lbs. per acre. Increasing the nitrogen content 
of the fertilizers to 75 lbs. per acre increased the yield but slightly. 
The protein content of the grain, on the other hand, gradually increased 
with each increase in the amount of nitrogen applied. 

“Thus in the experiments with nitrate of soda as a source of nitrogen, the propor¬ 
tions of protein were as follows: In the corn from the mineral plats, 10.13 per cent; 
from the plats with 25 lbs. of nitrogen, 10.80 per cent; from the plats with 50 lbs. 
of nitrogen, 11.50 per cent; from the plats with 75 lbs. of nitrogen, 12.07 per cent.” 

When sulphate of ammonia was used as a source of nitrogen, the 
protein increased with each additional amount of nitrogen applied, but 
the percentages were not so high as when the nitrate of soda was used. 
An increase in percentage of protein did not follow an increase in the 
amount of dried blood used, but as only 2 experiments with dried 
blood were made, the results are not considered conclusive. The most 
economical results obtained with the different fertilizers on corn were 
obtained from the plats fertilized with nitrate of soda in connection 
with the mineral fertilizers at the rate of 100 lbs. (25 lbs. of nitrogen) 
per acre. 

One soil test and 2 special nitrogen experiments were made with oats. 
The yields and composition of the oats grown on the different plats are 
tabulated and discussed. Unfavorable seasons and soil conditions 
make it practicable to draw only general conclusions, “In all the 
experiments in which nitrogen was used, the yield was markedly 
increased. In general, the results are similar to those obtained with 
mixed grasses and corn. The effect of the nitrogen on the composition 
of the crop, especially of the seed, was quite marked. This was most 
noticeable on the plats to which nitrate of soda was applied. 7? 

Plats of timothy, orchard grass, tall meadow fescue grass, tall red 
top, tail meadow oat grass, and brome grass were grown. The com¬ 
paratively small size of the plats made it impracticable to estimate the 
yield per acre of the different plats, but the composition of each of the 
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different species as influenced by increasing amounts of nitrogen was 
studied. These data are tabulated. The effect of the nitrogen in 
increasing the protein of the crop was more noticeable in this instance 
than with any of the preceding crops mentioned. The average protein 
content of the grass grown without fertilizers'was 7.62 per cent; with 
mineral fertilizers alone, 7.39 per cent; with mineral fertilizers plus 25 
lbs. of nitrogen, 9.72 per cent; and with mineral fertilizers plus 75 lbs. 
of nitrogen, 12.49 per cent. 

The report upon experiments with legumes is confined to cowpeas 
and soy bean. Mineral manures greatly increased the yields of these 
crops, but there was no increase whatever in the fodder yield of cow- 
peas when nitrogen was added to the mineral fertilizers. The yield of 
soy-bean seed was slightly increased by the addition of nitrogen, hut 
not sufficiently to make its use at all economical. Little relationship 
seemed to exist between the quantity of nitrogenous fertilizers applied 
and the dry matter and protein content of the resulting crops of either 
cowpeas or soy beans, though a slight increase in protein content fol¬ 
lowed the application of the larger amounts of nitrogen. 

The comparative effects of increasing the amounts of nitrogenous 
fertilizers on the yield of dry matter and protein of grasses and corn 
as compared with the yields of cowpeas and soy beans by use of simi¬ 
lar amounts of the same fertilizers are shown in the following table: 


Yields of dry matter and protein in different crops similarly fertilised. 


Fertilizers. 


Minerals only. 


Minerals -j- nitrogen 75 


1 Dl ’-V i Protein ' I)r 5‘ i Protein I Dr r ' Protein Dry 
, matter. 1110tLU1 *, matter.; 1 loxem - matter.; 1 roulK ’ matter. 


s. 

Per ct. 
100 
137 

Per et. 
100 
127 

Per ct. 
100 
135 

Per ct. 
100 
143 

Per ct. ! 

ioo j 

104 


i 177 

.188 

185 

181 i 

100 I 


| 188 j 

i. 

| 

16S 

200 ! 

; 


Per ct. 
101 ) 
100 
101 
100 


Per ct. 
100 
102 
115 
117 


Per ct. 
200 
105 
120 
123 


The practical results of the work are thought to teach the necessity 
of adapting the fertilizers to the crops grown. The true grasses, like 
timothy and redtop, are most benefited as regards yield and composi¬ 
tion of crop by the application of immediately available fertilizers like 
nitrate of soda and sulphate of ammonia during the early stages of 
growth. Slow-acting nitrogenons fertilizers may be used on conn The 
yield of legumes is considerably increased by the application of mineral 
fertilizers, but is only slightly affected by the use. of nitrogenous 
manures. 

Fertilizer experiments with mangel-wurzels, Swedish turnips, 
and grass (RpU Agr. Expts. Cornwall County Council, 18 9S, pp. 3-26, 
4:3, 44).—A large number of field experiments with fertilizers are 
reported. As a result of 991 experiments, extending over a period of 
2 seasons, the following fertilizer formula is recommended for mangel- 
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wurzels: 2 cwt. of sulphate of ammonia, 8 to 0 cwt. of superphosphate,, 
and 2 cwt. of kainit per acre drilled with the seed, and 4 cwt. of nitrate, 
of soda, 4 cwt. of salt, and 2 cwt. of kainit per acre broadcast, the salt 
and kainit being applied at seed time, 1 cwt, of nitrate of soda., per acre 
just after the roots are hoed, and the remaining 3 cwt. of nitrate of 
soda in 3 equal quantities at intervals of about 3 weeks. 

As a result of 2,047 .experiments, extending over a period of 3 seasons, 
the following fertilizer formula is recommended for Swedish turnips: 
6 cwt* of superphosphate, 2 cwt. of kainit, and if there is a probable 
deficiency of nitrogen in the,soil, i cwt. of nitrate of soda per acre 
drilled in with the seed. The results of fertilizer tests on grass are 
tabulated, but no formula is recommended and no conclusions are drawn, 

A preliminary report is made of experiments with fertilizers to deter¬ 
mine those best adapted for permanent pasture land. The results of 
the test are tabulated, but in this case also no conclusions are drawn. 
An application of 10 cwt. of basic slag and 1 cwt. of muriate of potash 
per acre gave the best results, giving a yield of 9,333 lbs. of hay as 
against 4,442 lbs. from a check plat umnanured. 

The influence of commercial fertilizers outlie quality of the 
Irish potato, B. J. Davidson (Virginia Sta. 1htL .9,2, pp. 97-108 ).—A 
study extending over a period of 3 years was made to determine the 
effect of different amounts and combinations of commercial fertilizers 
.upon the quality of Irish potatoes, and also to observe in what manner 
the amount of plant food taken up by potatoes is affected by fertilizers. 

Three varieties of potatoes were used: Charles Downing, Early Ohio, 
and Sunrise, and 23 plats given to the culture of each. The fertilizers 
used were nitrate of soda, acid phosphate, and muriate and sulphate of 
potash. Four plats in each series were left unfertilized. The yields 
and composition of the potatoes grown on each plat are shown in tab¬ 
ular form and the results discussed. 

BTo difference was observable in the effect of the fertilizers on the 
different varieties of potatoes. The highest percentage of dry matter 
was found in the potatoes grown on the unfertilized plats, an average 
for these plats of 22 per cent. The lowest content of dry matter found 
in any of the samples was 19.01 per cent. These potatoes were grown on 
plats excessively fertilized with all three essential elements. Between 
these two extremes considerable irregular variation occurred. The 
average content of dry matter of potatoes grown on the plats fertilized 
with muriate of potash was 20.45 per cent and on the plats fertilized 
with sulphate of potash 21.20 per cent, a slight advantage in favor of 
potatoes grown with the sulphate. The average starch content of the 
potatoes grown on the unfertilized plats was 68.37 per cent, and on the 
fertilized plats 69,54 per cent. On the plats fertilized with the muriate 
of potash the starch content of the potatoes was 69.99 per cent and on 
the sulphate plats 69.35 per cent. But little difference was observable 
in the starch content of potatoes grown on different plats, whether one 
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ox* more fertilizers were used or whether small or large amounts were 
applied. 

u It can therefore safely be said, in summing up the evidence as.given of these 
results, that fertilizers lmve very little effect on, the starch content. The starch 
does not seem to he affected much by either the large or small application, nor does 
it make very muck-difference whether we use muriate or sulphate of potash.” 

The crude ash content of the potatoes seemed to be but little affected 
by the fertilizers. It was slightly increased when muriate of potash - 
was used, due to an increased absorption of chlorin by the plant. The 
increase in chlorin was found to vary directly with the amount of 
muriate of potash used. The conclusions of the author may be summed 
nj> as follows: 

Commercial fertilizers tend to diminish the content of dry matter in 
potatoes and to slightly increase the starch and ash content. 44 Neither 
the kind nor amount of fertilizers has any appreciable effect on the 
percentage of nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and potash contained in the 
potatoes. The percentage of chlorin is considerably increased when 
muriate of potash is used, and the more muriate used the higher the 
percentage of chlorin. Potatoes grown with muriate of potash con¬ 
tain less dry matter but slightly more starch than those grown with 
sulphate of potasln” 

Experiments on the cultivation of different varieties of tobacco 
on the Signakski and Sochinski Experimental Tobacco Planta¬ 
tion (Sehk. .Khos, L Lyesov193 (1899), June, pp. 481-558). —Variety 
tests and culture experiments were made to determine the influence on 
yield and quality of tobacco, of thickness of planting, and of the num¬ 
ber of leaves left on the plant when transplanted. The varieties u Pla- 
tana” and u Samsoon,” both of Asia Minor, and u Dubec,” of Macedonia, 
were found best suited to the soils of the region. Results of the cul¬ 
ture experiments tend to show that within certain limits the yield- of 
tobacco increases with the thickness of planting and with the larger 
number of leaves left on the seedlings when transplanted. The thick¬ 
ness of planting has also an important influence on the quality of 
the tobacco. The greater the distance the plants are set apart, the 
more inferior the quality; or, stating it in another way, the quality of 
tobacco improves up to a certain limit with the increased thickness 
of planting.— p. fireman. 

Experiments in the culture of the sugar beet in Nebraska, H. 
EL Nicholson and T. L. Lyon (Nebraska Ski . Bui. 6'0, pp. 34, figs. 6 , dgm m 
1 ).—This bulletin records the results of cultural and fertilizer experi¬ 
ments and of variety and seed tests with sugar beets during the season 
of 1898. 

The experiments were conducted on a 5-acre plat of typical sugar- 
beet soil at Ames, in the Platte River Valley, In addition to this 
experimental plat the station had the privilege of using for purposes 
of investigation 300 acres of sugar beets, including 30 different varie- 
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ties, planted by the Standard Cattle Company of the same place. 
Mechanical and chemical analyses are given of the gumbo and sandy 
loam soils of this farm. Field notes on the growth of beets on plats 
differently treated are given, and the results of the different experi¬ 
ments shown in tabular form. The results of the season's work led to 
the following conclusions: 

“No advantage was derived this year from the use of “largo seed” or “heavy 
seed.” 

“The most satisfactory method of planting’ was in rows 18 in. apart, and thinning 
out the beets to 8 in. in the row, as compared with rows 30 in. apart with beets 4 in. 
apart, and also as compared with hills 18 by 8 in. apart. 

“'Shallow cultivation and hoeing are preferable to deep cultivation and hoeing, 

“A slightly increased yield of beets was produced by the use of commercial fer¬ 
tilizers, but no improvement in sugar content and purity. 

“A comparison of a light soil with a heavy one showed that beets on the former 
matured more rapidly, but those on the heavy soil attained the higher sugar content 
and purity.” 

The labor-saving devices employed in the rapid analysis of between 
6,000 and 7,000 specimens of sugar beets, used as mothers for the pro¬ 
duction of seed, are described in considerable detail, and results given 
of germination tests of 15 samples of imported sugar-beet seed and of 
examinations of the same with reference to purity. 

Report of the results obtained on the experimental fields at 
-Dodd’s Reformatory, 1898, J. P, iT Albuquerque and J. E. Bo yell 
(Dpi. Ex%)t. Fields Dodd's Reform . [Barbados]^ 1898 , pp. 89 ).— Part I of 
this report shows the amount and composition of rainfall during the 
years 1896-1808, and part 2 includes reports of experiments with com¬ 
mercial fertilizers on sugar cane. The size of the plats, nature of the 
soil, and similar data have been previously noted (E. S. XL, 10, p. 40). 
Results secured in 1898, as shown by tables, are commented upon and 
summarized. The use of nitrogen, either in the form of sulphate of 
ammonia, nitrate of soda, or dried blood, with mineral fertilizers 
resulted in an increase in tonnage of cane, volume of juice, available 
sugar,' and profits. An application of 00 lbs. of nitrogen per acre 
in the form of sulphate of ammonia led to an increase of sugar and 
profits, but when the amount was increased to 80 lbs. per acre, a. loss 
followed. Both, sulphate of ammonia and nitrate of soda proved supe¬ 
rior to dried blood as sources of nitrogen. The use of phosphate 
fertilizers in addition to nitrogen and potash resulted regularly in a 
decrease of sugar and profits, except in one instance where super¬ 
phosphate was used at the rate of 40 lbs. per acre. Increasing the 
amount of phosphate increased the loss in each instance. The use of 
X>otash in connection with nitrogen and phosphoric acid regularly 
increased the yield of cane, juice, sugar, and profits. The increase of- 
profits was very small, on the average, and was.greatest in the ease of 
the plat which received 60 lbs. of potash per acre applied in January, 
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Applying all the potasli in January gave slightly 1,letter results than 
applying part in January and part in June. 

A summary of all the experiments shows that applications of . 30 
tons of barnyard manure were unprofitable. The use of mineral fer¬ 
tilizers alone did not increase the yield of sugar. “Nitrogen was the 
manurial constituent which chiefly governed the return of sugar and 
profit. When applied in addition to mineral fertilizers it gave the best 
return when applied to the amount of 60 lbs. of nitrogen per acre in 
either of the active forms of sulphate of ammonia or nitrate of soda. 77 

A large number of varieties, mainly seedlings, of sugar cane were 
tested. Nineteen of the varieties grown yielded over 7,000 lbs. of avail¬ 
able sugar per acre, the yields of cane varying from 20 to 48 tons per 
acre, and the juice containing from 14.45 to 19.27 per cent of sucrose. 
Some of the best varieties were among the selected seedlings, and of 
these the best results were given by Burk and Demerara seedlings. 

Improvement of cane by selection on the basis of analysis, lias been 
undertaken but no results have as yet been reached. 

Report on the results obtained on the experimental fields at 
Dodd’s Reformatory, 1899, J. P. d 7 Albuquerque and J. E. Bovell 
(Rpi. Expt. Fields JJodd's Reform . [Barbados], 1891), pp. 38). —This 
report is similar in character to the report for 1898 (see above). The 
experiments there reported were continued ip 1899 under entirely simi¬ 
lar conditions. Hurricanes and drought seriously interfered with the 
results of the year. “This was especially noticeable with the nitroge¬ 
nous applications, neither sulphate of ammonia nor nitrate of soda 
being applied with profit. Dried blood, however, gave an increase in 
sugar and profit. The addition of snperphospate of lime to fertilizers 
containing nitrogen and potash resulted in every case in loss. In one 
instance a plat fertilized with 106 lbs. of basic slag gave an increased 
yield in available sugar and was used at a fair profit. 57 The application 
of sulphate of potash w r as in every case followed by favorable results, 
and these results were most favorable in the case of the plat receiving 
sulphate of potash at the rate of 40 lbs. of potash per acre, applied in 
January. 

In the variety tests selected seedlings gave better results than older 
varieties. Among these Demerara seedlings and Barbados seedlings 
again stand at the head. 

Wheat and oats, rye and barley, B. J. Redding* (Georgia Sta. 
Bui. 44 y pp. I#).—Popular directions for the culture and manuring of 
wheat and oats for grain and for the culture of barley and rye for 
pasture. Part of the data here recorded has been previously noted 
(E. S. B., 3, p. 387). ' 

Results at the station seem to favor the use of fertilizers for wheat 
and oats which contain relatively large amounts of nitrogen. Nitrate 
of so'da is especially recommended as a top-dressing for oats. Tests of 
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a number of varieties of oats grown at the station in different years 
are recorded in tabular form. Texas Eust Proof is considered the most 
reliable variety to grow in the South. Appier is also a good variety. 
Winter Turf oats have not proven desirable at the station. Fertilizer 
formulas are suggested for both oats and wheat. 

Memoranda of the origin, plan, and results of the Held and other experi¬ 
ments conducted on the farm and in the laboratory of Sir John Bennett Lawes 
at Rothamsted, England, J. H. Gilbert {Report to the Lawes Jgr. Trust Committee, 
1899, pp. 113 , figs. 2, dgm s. 7).—This is a report on the work of the Rothamsted Experi¬ 
ment Station containing summarized results of its work from, organization to the 
present time. The year 1899 was the fifty-sixth year of the experiments. The work 
carried on there has already "been fully described in Bulletin 22 of this Office (E. 8. 
It., 7, pp. 372, 380, 385, 387, 390, 398, 415). 

Report of the farm overseer, F. Gillanders (Mew Zealand Dept. Jgr. Mpt. 1899, 
pp. 161-168, 176-197).—- A large number of variety and fertilizer tests with barley, 
wheat, potatoes, turnips, mangel-wurzels, carrots, sugar beets, kobl-rabi, peas, and 
cabbage are reported. 

Experiments with crops, W. Somerville (Comity Councils Cumberland, Durham, 
and Northumberland, ' Tech. Education, Ilpt. 6 (1897), pp. 7-116, dgms. J).—Results are 
given of rotation and fertilizer experiments with barley, oats, potatoes, and various 
root crops grown in the counties of Durham, Cumberland, and Northumberland in 
England. Fertilizer experiments on pasture and old hay fields arc also recorded. 

Culture of hardy alfalfa, G. ifUTRA (Bol. Inst . Agr. Sao Paulo, 10 (1899), Mo. 8, 
pp. 449-463). —Data on the yield and chemical composition of Medicago media and 
,31. saliva harvested before, during, and after bloom. 

Cotton culture in the German colonies, E. Henricx (Tropenpjianzer, 8 (1S99), 
'Mo. 11, pp. 535-548). 

Manuring meadows (Dent. Laudio. Presse, 26 (1899), No. 96, p. 1071).— Mineral 
fertilizers were used on low meadows without effect. Nitrogenous fertilizers (nitrate 
of soda) greatly increased the yields. 

Commercial fertilisers for natural and artificial meadows, E. Zaciiakewicz 
(.Prog. Jgr. et Fit. (Pd. VEst), 21 (1900), No. 5, pp. 155-160) .—Complete commercial 
fertilizers were compared with liberal amounts of barnyard and liquid manures for 
natural and artificial meadows. Both the heaviest yields and the greatest financial 
profits were obtained on the plats fertilized with commercial fertilizers. 

The opimtias, J. \V. Toumey (Arizona Sta. Ilpt. 1899, pp. 240). —Mention is made 
of the work of selection and hybridization of cactus fruits which is now being car¬ 
ried out in the university garden for the purpose of increasing their economic value 
as food plants. 

The ground nut (Arachis hypogeea), C. Benson (Dept. Land Records and Jgr., 
Madras, Vol. II, Bui. 37, pp. 136-144). —statistics on the decreasing production of 
peanuts in some of the more important xieanut-growing districts of India, with a 
discussion of the probable cause (soil deterioration) and analyses of 6 peanut soils. 

Saltbushes, T. W. Kirk (Mew Zealand Dept. Agr. Ilpt. 1899,p. 207 ).—A. brief report 
is given of experiments with A triplex nzimniularia, A . halimoides, and J. leptocarpa . 
All these plants grew well, were quite resistant to drought, and were freely eaten 
by stock. 

A monograph on the sugar beet, W. Herzog (Monographic der ZuekerrUbe, Ham¬ 
burg; Leopold Foss, 1899, pp. FII~{-170). 

The sugar beet in Italy, C. Mancinh (La barbabieiola da zacchero in Italia. Home: 

■ E. Loeseher Co., 1899 , pp. 120). 

\ Sugar beets, C. D. Smith and R. C. Kebzie (Michigan Sta. Spec. Bui 10, pp. 4).— 
Cultural directions for the use of sugar beet growers. 
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Manuring sugar beets with potash on heavy soils, C. Fiiuwiirni ( W u rite mini rg 9 
Wchnbl. Landio., 1899, No . 58, pp. 381-888). 

A report of progress in beet and beet seed culture (BL ZuekerrUbenbau, 7 (1900), 
(No. 1, j)p. 3-18). —Experiments with manures and fertilizers on sugar beets. 

The question of woody beets, A. Iv ruse man N (Dent. Landio. P reuse, 36 (1899), 
No. 95,i). 1069), —To prevent the frequent occurrence of sugar beets going prema¬ 
turely to seed and thus forming woody roots, the author recommends that spring 
sowings be delayed, especially when the spring is cold and backward, that the 
plants be well and frequently fertilized with nitrate of soda during the early stages 
of growth, and that frequent cultivation be practiced. 

The distribution of sugar in beets as related to the paying for beets according 
to sugar content, A. M. (Bl. Zuckerriibenhm, 6 {1899), No. IS, pp. 373-383, figs. 11); 

Seedling sugar canes, crop 1899, Carmody (2?«Z. Roy. Bot. (lord. Trinidad, 1803, 
No. 21, pp. 231-223).— The composition of 39 best canes grown by the botanical 
department in 1899 is reported. Brief statements are also made concerning the 
crop. 

Improvement of sugar cane by chemical selection (Sugar, 13 ( 1900), No. 3, p. 15). 

The cultivation and improvement of tobacco in Spain, J. Hallo y Campuzano 
(Traiado del cultivo y beneficio del tabaeo en la Peninsula. Madrid: J. de Castro, 1399 , 
pp. 87). 

Culture of tobacco in Mexico (Tttbac, 19 (1199), No. 354, pp. 3, 4; 20 (1900), No. 
355, p. 3). —Brief survey of the possibilities of tobacco culture in Mexico. 

Intensive culture of wheat, Hereert (Culture intensive du ble. Paris: J. 11. 
Bailliere A Sons, 1899. pp. 40). 

Studies and investigations on the grain of wheat, E. Friuh ot f Pintles et reeherehes 
sur Je grain de ble. Paris: J. B. Bailliere A Sons, 1899, pp. 237, Jigs. 25). 

Rust resistant wheats (Agr. Jour. Cape flood Hope, 15 (1899), No. 1.3, pp. 837-839). — 
Methods of securing rust resistant wheats by selection are noted. 

HORTICULTURE. 

Tomatoes: Composition and food value; loss of nutrients in 
canning;, H. Snyder (Minnesota Sta . Bui. 63, pp. 513-517, jiff. 1). — 
Analyses were made of 3 sorts of tomatoes, with the following results: 

Composition of tomatoes. 


Variety. 



1 

Acme. 

Livingston.; 

Dwarf 

Aristocrat. 


Per cent, \ 
l.liO ! 

Per cent. 
1.02 

Per cent. 

1. 73 

Dextrose (glucose) J.....'.... 

1.12 ! 
1.12 ! 

1.12 

1.12 

! 1.03 

1.03 


. r>u : 
.so i 

. 50 

.44 


.40 

.36 

Pat, . '....... 

.05 

Millie acid. - ■.................„. 

. 27 

.47 

.41 


. 69 
.22 

.56 

. .54' 

1 nsiolnUL* in acid __..*__......... 

.34 

.37 

Undetermined.... ....................... 

.25 

. 11 

. 10 

Water..... 

93. 01 

m 76 

93. 93 





Total - . ......................... 

100 

, 100 

j 100 

Total solids...... 

6.39 

6.24 

0.07 



Some of the constituents were studied in considerable detail. Tims 
the author found that the same amount of sugar could not be obtained 
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from the dry residue of the tomato as from the fresh material. This 
change was attributed to the combined action of heat, organic acids, 
and ferments present, 

“The destruction of the levulose [of the tomato] hy the prolonged drying in the 
presence of the malic acid explains the discrepancy in the sugar percentage of the 
tomato as obtained by different analysts, because some have obtained tlieir sugar 
results from the dried residue, while others have used the fresh material. This 
chemical change is not. necessarily confined to the levulose of the fresh sample. 
When the tomato is dried, the sucrose undergoes inversion, and the levulose thus 
formed undergoes the same change as the preexisting levulose. That this is true is 
indicated from the results [obtained] and by direct experiments. . . . This same 
change was observed when solutions composed of sucrose, levulose, and malic acid 
were evaporated and heated in a water oven. 

“The fact that the mixed sugars of the tomato suffer such a material change in 
drying indicates that the sugar in the dried residue of fruits and vegetables may 
not always be taken as representing the sugar content of the fresh substance. Dry¬ 
ing in a vacuum would probably he the only way of avoiding these changes. . . . 

“The direct extraction of the dry matter of the tomato gives about 0.5 per cent of 
ether extract, commonly called fat. If the residue is first extracted with alcohol, a 
much smaller amount of ether extract is obtained, as will be observed from the fol¬ 
lowing results: 


Per cent. 

Direct extraction of residue. 0.49 

After extraction with alcohol ...05 

Ether extract 1, soluble in alcohol.... . 41 


“From these results it is evident that about 90 per cent of the ether extract of the 
tomato consists of non-fatty material.” 

The loss of nutrients by rejecting* the juice in canning* tomatoes was 
investigated, a comparative test being made in which cans were pre¬ 
pared with and without juice. As shown by analysis there was a loss 
of 22 per cent of the total sugar when 3 lbs. of tomatoes was canned 
without juice. 

Report of the horticulturist, W. T. Macotjn (Canada Mvpt. .Farms 
JBpfe. lS98,pp. 98-110 , 114-117,119-121, pis. 3). —Historical notes are 
given on Russian fruits grown at the Central Experimental Farm since 
1S88, with descriptive notes on a number.of varieties of apples, pears, 
plums, and cherries. Tests are reported of 25 varieties of grapes, 50 
of currants, and 25 of strawberries* Descriptions are given of 4 new 
varieties of gooseberries originated by W. Saunders. 

The cover crops sown August 1, 1897 (E. S. R.,10, p. 849), “came 
through the winter in splendid condition.” Contrary to the usual prac¬ 
tice, clover sown as cover crop in the orchards was not plowed under, 
partly because the soil in the orchard is a sandy loam which is easily 
moved by the wind, and. partly to determine whether the trees would 
suffer in time of drought. Notwithstanding an exceptionally dry sum¬ 
mer, neither clover nor orchard seemed affected by drought except in a 
small part of the Russian orchard. 

_ Descriptive notes are given on a number of seedling apples, pears, 
and plums. A, list is given of those vegetables which have proved 
best and most satisfactory at the Central Experimental Farm. Tests 
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are reported of 25 varieties of peas 'and 103 of tomatoes. The 0 
wrinkled varieties of tomatoes which gave the best average yields in 3 
years are Early Bermuda, Extra Early Jersey, Early Richmond, Money 
Maker, Democrat, and Conqueror. The 12 smooth varieties which 
have given the best results in the same time are Brin ton Best, Balti¬ 
more Prize Taker, Extra Early Advance, Canada Victor, Comrade, May¬ 
flower, Livingston Favorite, Early Ruby, Cardinal, Atlantic Prize, 
Tliorburn Longkeeper, and Matchless. 

Brief mention is made of the progress of the work in forestry. The 
arboretum has been much augmented during the year. 

The pruning of young fruit trees, G. H. Powell (Delaware Sta, 
Bui . 4o, pp. 16, figs, 7 ).—The author discusses the stub or Striugfellow 
method of root pruning, presents the results of root pruning experi¬ 
ments carried out on heavy clay land and light sandy loam with different 
sorts of fruits, and gives some general considerations based on the experi¬ 
ments relative to the formation of root systems of newly planted trees. 

In 1890, 54 trees each of two-year old Astrakhan apple, two-year old 
Bartlett pear, one-year old Crawford Early peach, and one-year old 
Abundance plum on Marianna roots, were planted at the experiment 
station and in duplicate at Sea ford. 

.“The laml at the experiment station is a, heavy, well-drained, clay loam, with a 
stiff subsoil 8 or 10 in. beneath the surface. The land at Sea ford is a warm, well- 
drained sandy loam, with a stiff subsoil 2 ft. below the surface. The Newark soil is 
frequently frozen from December to March, while at Seaibrd it is not unusual for it 
to remain open the entire winter. . . . The roots of one-third of the trees were 
pruned to a length of 8 to 10 in., another third to a length of 3 in., and on the 
remaining third the roots were 'cut back just below the collar and just under the 
first good side roots,’ where the root formation allowed of the Striugfellow cut. 5 ’ 

Another lot, consisting of 22 trees each of apples, pears, plums, and 
peaches of the same age and variety as those noted above, were planted 
on the station ground in the spring of 1S9S. One-half of the trees of 
each variety were root primed within 3 in. of the stein and the other 
half were pruned to stubs. 

The trees in these experiments were photographed before planting, 
and were “taken up at various times to study their root formation, the 
last trees being removed in May, 1899.” The results, given in con¬ 
densed notes and tables, are summarized in the following table: 


Growth of fruit trees root pruned to different lengths* 


Locality. 

Total | 
number ! 

1STumber of t rees lived out of 
72 pruned to— 

j Number of first-class trees 
} out of 72 pruned t,©— 

of trees 
pruned. I 

C to 8 
inches. ! 

3 

inches. 

Stubs. 

6 to 8 
inches. 

3 

inches. 1 

Stubs. 

1896. 

Station grounds, heavy clay 
loam ...... 

216 

63 

70 

45.. 

j 59 

i 

i 

. 

' 

i , 

1' ' . 16 

Seaibrd, sandy loath.. 

216 

68 

• 72 

62 

62 : 

' 89 ! 

' 37 

1*898. 

Station grounds, heavy clay 
loam ...................._ 

88 


37 

30 


' 16 1 

3 
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In order to observe the behavior of stab-pruned peach trees under 
orchard conditions, 20 trees of the Emma variety were planted in the 
fall of 1896 across a new peach orchard. The land was warm, well- 
drained, sandy loam. “Sixteen of the trees lived and in the summer 
of 1899 could not be distinguished from those in the adjoining rows.” 

The general results of the experiment lead the author to conclude 
that the “stub-pruning system is not one of universal application. 
The method is a practice with local merit rather than a system that 
is founded on sound principles of plant growth.” It is “meritorious 
chiefly from the economic advantage of handling and planting the 
trees and wherever its value in a given locality is determined by 
experimental effort, it would seem a wise policy to adopt it.” Long- 
rooted trees have not behaved as well as those with roots of medium 
length and it is advised that “ Delaware orchardists should prune the 
roots of fruit trees to a length of 3 to 5 in. at transplanting. Shorter 
roots present no emphatic advantages, the longer roots are useless and 
expensive to set in the ground. The ends of broken roots should be 
removed and the fibrous roots protected from unnecessary exposure.” 

The author found a wide variation in the development of root sys¬ 
tems on different sorts of fruit trees, which suggested the “impractica¬ 
bility of formulating a method of root treatment applicable to all fruit 
trees.” Stub-pruned trees either on light sand or heavy clay failed to 
develop roots which took a more downward course than the roots 
of trees otherwise pruned. 

* 1 New roots arise from the ends of pruned roots, from fibrous roots, from adventi¬ 
tious buds at the base of the tree, and sometimes from the sides of the larger roots. 
They arise most easily from the smallest roots. Shortening the roots induces a 
development of adventitious roots which may compensate the tree for the loss of its 
smaller feeders. A long root is useful to a transplanted tree mainly to anchor it in 
the soil while the new roots are forming. Fibrous roots may he of importance to a 
transplanted tree in that the earliest feeders are developed from them. The vitality 
of the fibrous roots is not destroyed where trees are carefully handled. 

' f The direction which the new root system assumes is governed by the character 
of the soil, by the distribution of plant food and moisture in it, and by the natural 
habit of the tree. The roots seek the strata of most congenial moisture and accessi¬ 
ble plant food. 

“ Stub-pruned trees are at a disadvantage ou heavy soils, on soils that freeze 
deeply throughout the winter, in a dry fall or spring, or in soils that are slow in 
warming. 

u Stub-pruned trees, with branches shortened to correspond, frequently develop a 
one-sided root system and an ill-formed top." 

Delong's nurse root process {Pacific Rural Press; abs. in Montana 
Fruit Grower , 9 (1899) 7 Wo. 22, j)*2). —Lelong’s method of growing trees 
from branches, as given by himself, is as follows: Remove the dirt 
from the sides of the mother tree until a root the size of a pencil or 
larger is found. Taper the root to a wedge-shape and graft it obliquely 
on the branch about 3 in. from the base end. The branch should be of 
the same species as the standing mother tree. Cover both root and 
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limb with sand and bank the sand around the grafted branch a foot 
above the ground. The sand should be kept moist by watering 3 times 
daily. Three or four branches can be nursed by the same mother tree. 
Under this treatment the base end of the branch calluses and throws 
out roots while being nourished by the root of the foster mother tree. 
The following season the branch may be transplanted u a healthy and 
vigorous tree” and another branch propagated on the same root. This 
process can be repeated several times. Limbs of a Washington navel 
orange tree 2 ft. long have been thus grown on roots and have pro¬ 
duced u within a few months growth equal to 3 or 4 years with the 
ordinary method.” The process has been applied to 4,000 trees now in 
Mr. Lelong’s nursery and 200,000 specimens of navel orange nursery 
stock will be treated in the same manner the coming season. 

Effect of winter irrigation of orchards, A. J. McClatchie (Ari¬ 
zona Sta . 1ipt *1899, jpp. 257-259 ).—Arizona orchardists consider it 
advisable to irrigate at least once each month from March to Septem¬ 
ber. In order to ascertain how much of this summer irrigation might 
be rendered unnecessary by the application of an abundance of water 
during the winter when water for irrigation is most plentiful, an 
isolated peach, and apricot orchard was irrigated 8 times from Decem¬ 
ber to the last of March, after which water was withheld until the end 
of June. The orchard was cultivated 3 times during the following 3 
months. The water content and degree of saturation of the soil were 
determined in April, May, and June for each foot of soil from the sur¬ 
face down to ground water, a depth of 34 ft. The data obtained, 
together with notes on the character of each foot of soil, are given in 
tabular form. The results show that the irrigation water had pene¬ 
trated to a depth of at least 24 ft. 

“At the time of taking the second set of samples, excepting in the surface mulch, 
the percentage of water had not decreased much in the upper 1. ft. The amount 
that had passed through the surface of the soil and through the trees having keen 
about replaced by capillary attraction upward. As a whole, however, the water in 
the Boil had settled. At the time of taking the third set, though the surface soil 
had become quite dry, there was still an abundance of water within reach of the 
roots, the amount still available being equivalent to a rainfall of about 25 in. 7; 

Trees cultivated under these conditions produced a healthy growth 
and were well laden with fruit. The apricots made an average growth 
of 4 ft. per tree and the peaches and, apricots that had ripened were 
considerably larger than usual. 

An examination was made of soil in an orchard which had not been 
irrigated during the winter, but which had received 3 irrigations in 
April. Below the fourth foot the soil was practically air dry. u In a 
field which had not been irrigated for 3 years the average water content 
in the upper 21 ft. of solid clay was but 9.8 per cent during the same 
months 

Examination of the soil showed an abundance of orchard-tree roots 
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to a depth of 14 to 10 ft., and one pencil root was followed into the 
twentieth foot. 

The results of the season’s experiments are considered as empha¬ 
sizing the importance of winter irrigation. “ This applies not only to 
orchard trees hut to alfalfa or any other deep-rooted crop.” 

Root killing of apple trees, N. E. Hansen (South Dakota Sta . 
Bui. 65 , j yp. 32, pis. 5)— At the South Dakota Station “ apple root- 
grafts root kill every winter unless deeply covered.” .1 luring the winter 
of 1898-99, practically all nursery stock at the station root killed, not¬ 
withstanding much of it was- heavily banked. The stock included 
Russian and native seedlings.of Pyrus mains , Siberian and French 
crabs, and wild crab from Iowa. The scion roots of all the cultivated 
apples, including Hibernal, Anisim, Eepka Malenka, and Recumbent, 
also winterkilled. A study of the wood of all cultivated varieties 
showed that the Hibernal type, as represented by Hibernal and Re¬ 
cumbent, was the hardiest of the whole list of native cultivated apple 
trees. Tables show the number and variety of apples root killed dur¬ 
ing the 2 winters, 1896-97 and 1898-99, 

There was one exception to the general destruction of seedling roots 
during the winter of 1898-99. Russian seedlings of Pyrus baccata came 
through the winter in perfect condition. The habitat of this apple is 
discussed and botanical descriptions, taken from RegePs “Russian 
Dendrology, 5 ' given of 12 varieties of Pyrus baccata and of 10 varieties 
of large fruited Siberian crab, P. prunifolia . In the author’s opinion, 
the dwarfing tendency of P. baccata will probably make its use as a 
stock of little value in commercial orchards, except in sections where 
root killing is a source of constant trouble. This dwarfing tendency 
may, however, prove advantageous on some of the rich soils of the 
Northwest where apple trees are “prone to form wood instead of bear¬ 
ing fruit.” In the neighborhood of the stations and for similar climates 
the author believes P. baccata will prove especially valuable as a hardy 
stock in test winters. 

The early experiments of orehardists in Wisconsin, Iowa, and Minne¬ 
sota are reviewed. The data show that in the Northwest “the culti¬ 
vated apple makes a poor union, as a rule, in top grafting upon Siberian 
crab. In most cases the top outgrows the stock.” Top grafting of 
many varieties on Siberian crabs tends to earlier bearing and shorter 
life. “Piece-root grafting of Siberian crab seedling roots has been 
tried quite extensively and the general experience is unfavorable.” 

The station tested in a limited way the value of growing stocks from 
hardy varieties of cultivated apples. Seed was selected from Iowa, 
Minnesota, and South Dakota and planted in the spring of 1897. None 
of the stock lived through the winter of 1898-99. 

The relative merits of bud and piece-root grafting are considered. 
Piece-root grafts have given the better results in the Northwest because 
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of the opportunity of the deeply placed scion to form its own roots, but 
even these roots are not hardy against test winters. 

“From the evidence at hand it appears that no piece-root grafting will avail. 
No roots from the scions should he permitted. Stocks for a fair test should be 
handled much like the Mahaleh or Mazzard stocks for the cherry in Eastern nurs¬ 
eries, setting stocks in nursery first and afterwards when established budding the 
cultivated apples upon them.’ 7 

As an aid to the protection of nursery stock the author strongly 
advises watering trees in the fall before the ground freezes and then 
applying a heavy mulch. 

The keeping qualities of winter apples, P. Youngers, Jr. (Colo¬ 
rado StateBd. HorLllpt. 1898 , pp. 39 , 40), — Thirty-four varieties of winter 
apples were gathered in the fall of 1897, mostly in October, and placed 
in cold storage at a uniform temperature of 36° F. Previous to barrel¬ 
ing, each apple was wrapped first, in a sheet of waxed paper, using 9 
by 12 in. sheets for small apples and 12 by 12 in. sheets for large ones, 
then in common newspaper. The apples were examined once each 
month from June to November of the following season. The keeping 
qualities of the different varieties were marked on a scale of 10 at each 
examination. The data are tabulated. When the apples were first 
examined, June 15, the varieties Ben Davis, Winesap, Genet, White 
Winter Pear main, Limbertwig, Allen Choice, Willow Twig, Sweet 
Russet, Little Red Romauite, and Lansingburg were in perfect condition. 
Four and one-half months later, or November 1, when all the apples 
were removed from cold storage, all these varieties were stilHn perfect 
condition, excepting White Winter Pearmain, Sweet Russet, and Allen 
Choice. 

u At the time of the second and third markings, the Jonathan and Grimes Golden 
Pippin had gained in the comparative scale, coining out of storage in very good con¬ 
dition with flavor fully retained; while the Minkler had lost flavor and begun to 
decay. The English Golden Russet shriveled and lost on scale. The Roman Stem 
became mealy and lost flavor. The Sheri ft* and Walbridge discolored so badly as to 
render them unfit for show or market and declined very rapidly in the scale of points. 
The Fulton shriveled. The Milan, though a good keeper, lost color. The Snow 
retained color but many hurst and after a few days became mealy, Tb© Yellow 
Bell-Flower had decayed so badly at the time of the second marking that we were 
unable to get a specimen for exhibition. The Missouri Pippin, while remaining 
sound, lost color, thus reducing the scale. Salome remained firm upon the table. 
Fruit taken from storage and put upon the tables June 1 retained color and firmness 
for nearly 5 weeks.” 

A test was made of the comparative value of wrapping apples and 
storing them without wrapping. A few varieties each of Ben Davis 
and Winesap were placed in the cold-storage room in the fall with the 
other apples without being wrapped. The following June fully 70 per 
cent of the unwrapped apples were decayed and those remaining' in a 
firm condition were so badly discolored and had lost flavor to such an 
extent as to render them wholly unfit for either show or market. U A 
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few of the same varieties were wrapped simply in'newspaper, not using 
waxed sheets. Of these about 30 per cent were in very poor condition 
June 1 , while the same varieties picked and stored at the same time, 
using the double wrapping of waxed sheets and common paper, remained 
in almost perfect condition as late as November IP 

The date palm, J. W. Toitmey (Arizona Sta. Mpt. 1899 , pp. 239 , 210, 
figs. 2 ).—■Work on the date palm supplementary to that previously 
noted (E. S. R., 10 , p. 851) is given. . Samples of all the dates ripening 
in Arizona and specimens from California and Mexico were collected 
and weighed and analyzed with regard to the relative proportion of 
flesh to pit; and these data were compared with similar data obtained 
in the analyses of 0 samples of commercial dates collected in the open 
market. In a study of seedling dates grown in Arizona in the fall of 
1898, less than 40 per cent were found edible and only about 10 per 
cent could be considered acceptable. Bartlett and Bennett seedlings 
compared favorably with fair grades of imported dates. They were of 
u excellent quality and flavor and of fair size . . . Of the 2 imported 
dates on the station farm that fruited the past season the variety 
1 Amreeyeh,’ a dark date, was of fair flavor and quality. The pit, how¬ 
ever, was exceptionally large. The fruit borne by the variety c Seewah/ 
a light date, was of fair size and the pit medium, but the flesh was dry 
and stringy. Lack of sufficient irrigation probably accounts for the 
unsatisfactory condition of the fruit.” 

Work in cooperation with this Department is in progress toward the 
establishment of a 15-acre date orchard in the Salt River A"alley. 

Report of the horticulturist of the Nova Scotia Experimental Farm, W. S. 

Blair (Canada Expt. Farms lipts. ISOS', pp. 863-270, ph. 9). —Notes on ornamental 
plants, vegetables, and small fruits. 

Report of the superintendent of the experimental farm for Manitoba, S. A. 

Bedford (Canada Expt . Farms tipis. 1898, pp. 803-308, 318-335, pi. I).—Notes on the 
fruits, vegetables, and flowers at tbe station. A large number of crossbred apples 
have been planted for the purpose of selecting more hardy varieties. 

Report of the superintendent of the experimental farm for Northwest Terri¬ 
tories, A, Mac kay (Canada Expt. Farms tipis. ISOS, pp. 358-358, 361-868, pis. fj ).— 
Notes on vegetables, ornamental plants, and fruits. Tests have been made of graft¬ 
ing new crossbred .varieties of apples on Pyrm baccata and P. pritni folia roots. 
Many of the grafts did not grow. No general statement of the results is made. 

Report of the superintendent of the experimental farm for British Columbia, 
T. A. Sharpe (Canada Expt. Farms llpts. 1808 , pp. 303-413, pi. 1 ).—Notes on a large 
number of varieties of apples, pears, plums, cherries, currants, raspberries, black¬ 
berries, and strawberries. 

Effect and limitations of grafting, D. B. Miller (Trans. Indiana Jffort , Soc. 1808, 
pp. 1S2-1SG ).—The interrelation of stock and scion is discussed. The report is based 
on experiments made at Purdue University in grafting tomatoes on potatoes, goose¬ 
berries on currants, box elder on honey locust, apples on peaches, peaches on 
currants, grapes on peaches, apples on honey locust, and box elder on peaches and 
walnuts. 

©arden vegetables and melons, A. J. McClatchie (Arizona Sta. Ilpt . 1899 , pp. 
852-255 ).—Brief notes are given on tile growth of string beans, cabbage, sweet corn, 
lettuce, peas, squashes, tomatoes, spinach, . turnips, beets, radishes, carrots, egg- 
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plants, and onions, with tabulated data for tests as to the yields of 43 varieties of 
melons which had ripened fruit up to July 4. Some of the Russian varieties of 
melons under cultivation at -the station for the first time are proving superior, as 
regards earliness and yield, to older station sorts. 

Water-culture experiments with kohl-rabi to determine the plant foods 
necessary in the head formation of this plant, R. Otto {Her. Dent. Hot. Ge&ell., 
17 (1899), Xo. 4, pp. 139-144). 

Self-sterility—an orchard problem. S. AAR Fletcher ( Proc. New Jersey Slate 
Sort. Soc. 1899, pp, 130-158). 

Nomenclature, S. A. Beacii (Proc. Western Xcw York Sort. Sac. 1899, pp. 88-96). — 
A list is given of the synonyms of a large number of orchard and small fruits, with 
remarks on horticultural nomenclature. 

The development of the buds in some of our common orchard fruits, AT. R. 
Lazenby (Jour. Columbus Wort. Soe., 14 (1899), Xo. 3, pp. 138-142 ).—The character¬ 
istics of the fruit and leaf buds of peaches, apricots, apples, plums, pears, cherries, 
grapes, blackberries, raspberries, and quinces are discussed. 

Oregon fruits, wild and cultivated, J. R. Caldwell (Oregon lid . Hurt. Ppf. 1898, 
pp. 336-348). 

Some principles bearing on the amelioration of fruits, J. Craig (Trans. Indiana 
Wort. Soc. 189S, pp. 202-207). 

Fruit trees along highways, E. Eatoin (Rev. Sci. [Fan's], 4. see., 12 (1899), Xo. 15, 
pp. 467-470 ).—The relative profitableness of growing fruit and forest trees along 
public highways is considered. The discussion is based on the cost of planting, 
care and management, and returns of several highways in different European states. 
On the whole the greatest profits have resulted from planting fruit trees. 

Pruning and cultivating the peach, R. Morrill (Proc. Western Xcw York Wort. 
Soc. 1899 , pp. 52-57 ).—The author gives his method of cultivating, priming, and 
managing a 100-acre peach orchard in Michigan. 

A comparison of some varieties of plums, AAR J. Green (Jour. Columbus Wort 
Soc., 14 (1899), Xo.3, pp. 144-148 ).—A’arieties of plums in the different groups of 
European, Japanese, and American plums, are discussed with regard to period of 
ripening, size, beauty, and quality of fruit, prolificness and precocity of trees, sus¬ 
ceptibility to attacks of diseases and insects, and hardiness. Lists of suitable 
varieties for market and home use are given. 

Notes on the edible berries of Alaska (Plant World, 3 (1900), Xo. 2,pp. 17-19 ).— 
The author describes a number of wild and cultivated berries found in Alaska and 
notes their use as food by the natives and other residents. 

Variety tests of strawberries, AAR 13. Alwood and H. L. Price (Virginia Sta. 
But 91, pp. 81-94 ).—Tabulated data for tests of 91 varieties with descriptive notes 
on each variety. The following were found to be the most promising varieties: 
u Early —Early Sunrise, Great Pacific, Darling. Medium early —Bismark, Clyde, 
Cob den Queen, Drouth King, Greenville, May trot, Mele, Mexican, Noland, and Ten¬ 
nessee. Late—Bethel, Enormous, Gandy, Jerry Rusk, Lady Franklin, Marguerite 
(home use), Marietta, Grewiler, and Splendid.” 

Fruit evaporation, H. E. Doscii (Oregon Bd. Wort. Rpt. 1898, pp. 440-446 ).— 
Directions based on experience are given for evaporating prunes, pears, and apples. 

Coffee, culture and preparation for market, H. Leconte (Le cafe, culture, manip¬ 
ulation et production. Paris: Cared § Xaud, 1899 , pp. VI- j- 344). 

The principles of pruning the coffee tree, A. Chatin (Rev. Agr. Reunion , 5 (1899), 
No. 10, pp. 441-446 ).—This article outlines a rational method of coffee pruning, as 
suggested by a study of the life history of the plant. In order to overcome the habit 
which the tree has of fruiting principally on alternate years, especially in the earlier 
stages of its life history, the author recommends the removal of a part of one of the 
two primary branches of each cluster at the end of its first year of growth and 
before the appearance of the ffower buds. 
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Viticulture as an agricultural industry, C. Mayer (Ayr. Jour. Cape Good Hope, 
15 (1899), Ho. 10, pp. 645-651).—' The extent and profits of this industry in Cape 
Colony are considered'. 

Viticulture in the United States (Bol. Not. Ayr., 37 ( 1S99) No. 27-2S, pp. 951-1077, 
figs. 47), —A comprehensive review of tlie grape and wine industry in the United 
States, 

The Baltet pruning tables—the proper pruning of flowering shrubs, C. W. 
Seel ye ( Proa. Western New Tori' Ilort, Soc. 1899, pp. 47-53). —Alphabetical arrange¬ 
ment of small trees and flowering shrubs into groups, according to the season when 
they are best pruned. 

Cannas—the varieties to select and how to grow them, H. Hallo u (Jour. 
Columbus Hort. Soc., 14 (1899), No. 3,pp. 133-135). —The characteristics of a number 
of varieties of cannas are noted and suggestions given regarding canna culture. 

Helleborus, or Christmas rose, K. C. Davis (Jmer. Gat'd., 21 (1900), No. 265, pp. 
40, 41, fig. 1). —Key to garden species and varieties of Helleborus. 

Commercial violet culture, a treatise on the growing and marketing of violets 
for profit, B. T. Galloway (New Tori': A. T. de La Mare Printing and Publishing 
Go., 1S99, pp. 324, figs. 61). —The author has endeavored to give every necessary 
detail of handling the soil, erection of houses and frames, management of the plants 
as regards propagating, selecting, cleaning, watering, etc.; the temperature condi¬ 
tions and ventilation, and directions for handling and marketing the crop. The dis¬ 
eases and insect enemies of violets and methods of combating them a re considered at 
some length, and estimates made of the cost of production of violets and the profits 
in the business. 

Ornamental trees and shrubs, 0. C. Lakey ( Proc . Western New Tori' Hort. Soc. 
1899, p>p. 97-102). —Descriptions and recommendations of a large number of desirable 
ornamental trees and shrubs for planting. 

Tree life in cities ( Gardening , 8 (1899), No. 175, pp. 9S, 99). —Observations on dif¬ 
ferent species of shade trees growing in the streets of Philadelphia. 

Trees for avenue planting, S. A. Bedford (Canada Expt. Farms Epts. 1898, p. 
310). —Three kinds of trees have been used for this purpose and at the present time 
3 miles of roads have been improved by planting double rows of the trees, the kinds 
used being the native ash-leaved maple, native spruce, and Russian poplar (Populus 
hereoletisis). 

Landscape gardening as applied to home decoration, S. T. Maynard (New 
York; John Wiley $ Sons, 1899, pp. 338, Jigs. 168). —This book treats of all the usual 
problems involved in the art of landscape gardening, and is accompanied with 
numerous illustrations and designs. Considerable space is given to the culture, 
care and management, and description of a large number of the more desirable 
ornamental trees, shrubs, hardy herbaceous plants, bedding plants, climbers, hardy 
ferns, ornamental grasses, and aquatic plants. Country roads, walks, drives, parks, 
schoolyards, improvement of old homes, and the like are considered; and chapters 
given on the insects and diseases injurious to ornamentals, and on the home fruit 
garden. 

How to plan the home grounds, S. Parsons, Jr. (New TorJc : Doubleday 5 
McClure Co., 1899, pp. 249, figs. 56). —“The purpose of this hook is to set forth briefly 
some simple basic principles concerning the processes whereby home grounds can 
be made beautiful.” In Part I of the work, suggestions are given regarding the 
selection of the home grounds and the location of the site for the home, the roads, 
paths, lawns, flower gardens, and terraces; the selection of deciduous and evergreen 
trees, hardy herbaceous plants, vines and climbers, bedding plants, and aquatic 
plants for pools and streams; and the ornamental use of rocks, fences, bridges, sum¬ 
merhouses, etc. Plantations and residential parks are also considered, and sample 
forms of contracts and specifications for laying, out parks, etc., given, together with 
a list of xdants for general use on home grounds. The list of best trees and shrubs 
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given is considered by the author as being one of the most important features of 
the work. 

Part II is occupied chiefly with brief considerations of parks, cemeteries, and 
railroad.stations, as typical examples of the more extended development of basic 
principles involved in landscape gardening of home grounds. 

Landscape gardening', F. A. Waugh (Xew Tori': Orange Judd Co .. 1S99 } 
jigs. 3d). —A “treatise on the general principles governing outdoor art; with sundry 
suggestions for their application in the commoner problems of gardening/’ Part 1 
of this work considers briefly the art and the artist; part 2 discusses rather com¬ 
prehensively the artistic qualities of landscape composition; part 3 takes up the 
general problems involved and the application of the art in entrances, drives, walks, 
streets, avenues, suburban lots, farm yards, school yards, public parks, and in the 
use of water; and part 4 considers the gardener’s materials; select trees, shrubs, 
hardy perennials, desirable annuals, bulbous plants, and climbers are briefly de¬ 
scribed and their use pointed out. The work concludes with a bibliography of 11 
European and 11 American books on the subject: 

FORESTRY. 

Motes on the forest conditions of Porto Rico, R. T, Hill (U. 8. 
Dept. Agr., Division of Forestry Bui. 25, pp. 48 , pis . 8 , Jigs. 9). —This 
report is a preliminary statement concerning the forests and forest 
conditions as observed by the author in a rapid reconnaissance of the 
island. The natural-conditions affecting forest growth, such as con¬ 
figuration, geological formation, and climate, are discussed at some 
length. 

The forest aspects of the island and the floras of the different regions 
are described. The characteristics of 15 of the principal woods are 
given at some length and the other forest-tree products are commented 
upon. Notes are given in which methods of lumbering are described, 
and some of the problems of reforestation are set forth. The island is 
said to be almost wholly without virgin forest, but the author thinks 
by proper management the present condition of barren mountain sides 
could be speedily covered with productive trees. 

Forest trees, A. Maokay (Canada Fxpt. Farm Rpts. 1898 ? pp. 358 - 
361, pi. 1 ).—Notes are given on the present condition of a number of 
the forest tree and experimental plats at the Northwest Territories 
Experimental Farm. Among those most promising are the American 
cottonwood (Populns deltoides ), the Russian poplar (P. bereolensis ), and 
the ash-leaved maple. 

A report is also given of the cost of planting and maintaining half¬ 
acre plats of box elder and green ash for 4 years. The trees were set 
out at distances of 24,3,34, and 4 ft., in each direction. The cost of 
planting and maintaining for 4 years ranged from $6.55. to $7.00 
per half acre. 

Two additional half-acre plats were seeded in,rows 2§-ft. apart with 
box-elder and green-ash seed, the cost of sowing and maintaining for 
4 years for the 2 lots being $5.02 and $9,06, respectively. 

Notes are given on the number of species of trees and shrubs which 
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lrnve been planted in the arboretum, and the varieties and species 
added in, 1898 are mentioned in detail. The total number of species 
and varieties is now 230. 

Cost of planting and. maintaining forest trees, S. A. Bedford 
( Canada Mvpt. Farms Rpts . 1898, pp. 309 , 310 ).—In the spring of 1895 
a plantation of 1 acre was planted with two-year-old seedlings of the 
native ask-leaved maple and white elm, the object being to ascertain 
the cost of planting and maintaining an acre of trees until they are 
large enough to shade the ground. 

The cost of planting and maintaining the plantation for 4 years is 
given in detail, from which it appears that it had been maintained at 
a total cost of $10.25 per acre. 

Another experiment of this sort lias been begun with elm, maple, 
and ash, with alternate rows of sand cherry, the object being to ascer¬ 
tain how quickly the sand cherry will shade the ground and save the 
labor of further cultivation. 

The heating capacity of wood {Queensland Agr . Jour., 4 ( 1899 ), 
No. o r pp. 409 ).—In a brief quotation, the common supposition that the 
heating capacity of bard wood is greater than that of soft wood is cor¬ 
rected. It is claimed that repeated investigations have shown that 
the greatest heating power for a given quantity is possessed by one of 
the softest varieties of wood, namely the linden. Representing the 
heating capacity of this wood by 1, others reported upon would rank 
as follows; Fir 0.99, elm and pine 0.98, willow, chestnut, and larch 
0.97, maple and spruce fir 0.90, black poplar 0.95, alder and white 
birch 0.94, oak 0.92, locust and white beech 0.91, and red beech 0.90. 

The United States forest ranger system, B. Hermann ( Forester ; 
5 (1899 ), No. 9, pp. 195-199 ).—An account is given of the management 
of the national forest reserves which are located in 11 States and 
Territories and contain an aggregate of about 40 million acres. The 
general plan shows that they are under the control of a superintendent 
and supervisor and a number of rangers. The latter patrol the district 
to extinguish tires and report on various infractions of the law. 

The reserves are distributed as follows: Arizona—Grand Canyon, 
San Francisco Mountain, Black Mesa, and Prescott reserves; New 
Mexico—Pecos River and Bitter River reserves ; Northern California.— 
Stanislaus, Sierra, and Lake Tahoe forest reserves; Southern Califor¬ 
nia—Pine Mountain, Zaca Lake, San Bernardino, San Gabriel, San 
Jacinto, and Trabuco Canyon reserves; Colorado—Battlement Mesa, 
Pikes Peak, Plum Creek, South Platte, and White River Plateau 
reserves; Utah—Fish Lake and Uintah reserves; Idaho—Bitter Root 
and Priest River reserves; Montana—Bitter Root, Flathead, Lewis and 
Clarke, and Gallatin reserves; Oregon—Cascade Range, Bull Run, and 
Ashland reserves; Dakota and Wyoming—Black Hills, Teton, Yellow¬ 
stone National Park, and Big Horn reserves; and Washington—Priest 
River, Olympic, and Mount Rainier reserves. 
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Wood seasoning by electricity, E. T. Liefelb ( V. 8. Consular' 
tipts. 1899 , Wo. 226jpp. 199 , 56>0).—A description is given of a new proc¬ 
ess of seasoning wood and timber by electricity. The effect of the 
electric treatment seems to be to expel the sap and replace it by insol¬ 
uble matter by which the resistance and tenacity of the wood is 
increased and the liability to decay diminished. A solution consisting 
of 10 per cent of borax, 5 per cent of resin, and 0.75 per cent of car¬ 
bonate of soda is used, and when the current is turned on the solution 
is said to replace the sap of the log. 

A primer of forestry, G. Fixe hot (F. 8. Dept. Ayr., Division of .Forestry Bid. 34, 
pp. 88, ph. 47, Jigs. 88 ).—This is tlie first of a series of primers relating to forestry and 
trees of the forest, and deals with the units which compose the forest and its char¬ 
acter as an organic whole. The enemies of forests are described at considerable 
length. The tree as an individual and as a community is described, and the various 
enemies before ns are described. 

Forest trees, S. A. Bedford ( Canada Kept. Farms Rpts. 4 SOS, p. 800). —A report 
is given of the condition of trees on the shelter belts and plantations conducted at 
the experimental farm at Manitoba. A list of trees is given which are believed to 
be most suitable for general planting in that region, as follows: Russian poplar 
(Populm petrowsJciana), cut-leaved birch (Belu hi alba laciniata ), dwarf birch (/>. 
pumila), American alder (Jlnns viridis), Rocky Mountain spruce (Picva punyens), 
European larch (Larix europa ci), and Thuya oeciden tails ehvanyeriana. All of these 
trees are reported as growing with great rapidity and withstanding the winters of 
that region. 

Motes on a late oak, A, Jolyet (Bid. Soc . Sci. Nancy, d.ser., 14 (1898), No. 83, 
pp. 127-182, pis. 4 ).—An account is given of a cultural variety of Quercus peduncidata. 
This variety, by leafing and flowering later than the species, is less liable to injury 
from late frosts. It is said to be less attacked by insects than other oaks. 

Eucalypti, A. J. McClatchie (Arizona Sta. Rpt . 1899, pp. 355-257 ).—Work with 
these trees has been conducted along lines of “ (1) Identification of trees of the 
various species now growing in the region; (2) propagation of young seedlings for 
planting, and (3) testing of a large number of species secured from California. 77 
All the results thus far secured point to Eucalyptus rostrata as the species best 
adapted to the climate of Arizona. 

Miscellaneous notes, S. A. Bedford (Canada Expt. Farms Rpts. 1898, pp. 310-313). — 
Notes are given on the arboretum, condition of the trees, additions during the year 
covered by the report, descriptions of a number of hardy ornamental shrubs and 
hedge plants, and a report on the distribution of tree cuttings, 25,000 of which were 
prepared and sent out. 


SEEDS—WEEDS. 

The resistance of seed to high temperatures, V. Jodin (Conipt. 
Rend. Acad. Set. Paris, 129 (1899), No. 22, pp. 89S, 899 ).—It is stated 
that seed of wheat in vacuum may be heated to 100° C. without 
destroying its germinative power. Similar results may be obtained 
without the use of a vacuum if the temperature be gradually raised 
aud the hygrometric relation between the seed and the air properly 
controlled. Pea and cress seeds heated directly for 6 hours at 98° 0. 
were killed, but heated for 24 hours at 60° aud afterwards to 98° they 
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retained their germination to a considerable extent, 30 per cent of the 
peas and 00 per cent of the cress seeds germinating. 

It is further shown that pea and cress seeds heated in sealed tabes 
to 40° 0. lost their ger mi native power after about 20 clays, but when 
quicklime or some other drying agent was introduced with the seed 
they were kept at 40° for 200 days without in any way diminishing 
their germmative ability. The author states that it is a practice in 
the museum of his laboratory to mix plaster or lime with seeds and 
that their germination is not impaired. 

The influence of intermittent temperature on germination, 
J. Vans A (ZtscJir. Landw. Yersuehw . Oesterr1 (1898), p. 91; ahs . in 
Ann. Agron., 25 (1899), Fo. 11, pp. 559 , 560).—A report is given of 
experiments conducted with seed of Poa praten&ii sq in which different 
lots of seed were successively subjected to temperatures of 4, 11,19, 
27, and 35° G. for different lengths of time, varying from 4 to 10 hours 
per* day. The beneficial influence of changing the temperature was 
noted whenever the temperature did not fall below 11° or rise above 
35°. The best results were obtained by raising the temperature from 
19 to 27°. The check experiments gave the best results at 27°, with. 
4° as the minimum and 3o° as a maximum for germination. The 
results obtained with the checks were decidedly inferior to the others, 
and the best results were obtained in subjecting the seed to tempera¬ 
tures of 10,22 to 27, and 34°, the last to be maintained for 4 or 5 hours 
per day. 

According to the investigations of Liebenberg, intermittent tempera¬ 
ture exercises a favorable action upon the genera : Poa and Agrostis, 
Dactylis, Anthoxanthum, Festuea, Alopecurus, Oyuosurus, Daucus, 
Anethum, Ornithopus, Alims, Betula, Beta, and conifers. 

The vitality of seeds twenty years in the soil, W. J. Beal 
(Jour. Columbus Sort. Soe., 14 (1899), Fo. 3, pp. 143, 144). —In a paper 
read before the Association for the Promotion of Agricultural Science 
at its meeting August 19, 1899, the author gives results of the exam¬ 
ination of seeds that have been buried for 20 years in the soil. The 
seeds were placed in 8-oz. bottles, mixed with sand, and buried at a 
depth of 20 in., the open months of the bottles slanting downward. 
A previous report on a similar experiment covering 15 years (E. 8. R., 
0, p. 039) gave conclusions similar to those in the present article. The 
seeds of 22 species of plants, mostly weed seeds, were tested, 50 seeds 
being used in every case. At the end of 20 years the following 
kinds and number of seeds germinated: Buckwheat, 4; black mustard, 
9; shepherd's purse, 215 wild-pepper grass, 29; evening primrose, 14; 
sznartweed, 1; narrow-leaved dock, 8; chick weed, 8, and mullein, 10, 

The destruction of charlock, J. A. Yoeloker (Jour. Roy. Agr . 
Soe. .England, 3. ser.< 10 (1899), ft. 4, pp. 767-775). —Daring the past 
season experiments were made over a considerable portion of Great 
Britain, in which spraying solutions of copper sulphate and iron 
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sulphate for the destruction of charlock were tested. The author lias 
brought- together the reports of these experiments and summarized 
them. 

In Northumberland and adjacent regions experiments on 17 different 
farms are reported in which preference was given to a 4 per cent solu¬ 
tion of copper sulphate used at the rate of 40 gal. per acre. In Essex 
a 2 per cent solution of copper sulphate applied at the rate of 50 gal. 
per acre, in dry weather, when the plants were young, seemed to 
effectually destroy the weed without injury to other crops. It was 
sprayed upon crops of wheat, oats, barley, peas in bloom, cabbage, 
young clover, and tares, all of which were wholly uninjured; young 
peas, mangels, and beans were not permanently injured, but turnips 
were killed as quickly as the charlock. 

Similar reports are given of experiments conducted at Cambridge, 
Sussex, Holmes Chapel, and Stamford, and a compilation is made of 
more than 200 additional trials throughout the country at large. - 

Summarizing ail these experiments the author states that it can 
hardly be doubted that suitable spraying solutions are capable of 
destroying charlock to a very great extent when it occurs with other 
crops, without injury to the crops. Of spraying solutions, sulphate of 
copper is oil the whole the best. Sulphate of iron is more uncertain 
and, though cheaper, requires a much larger quantity, so that ike cost 
becomes about the same in either case. Successful spraying depends 
largely upon the conditions prevailing at the time. These are mainly 
the state of the weather and the age of the charlock. All experiments 
point to the conclusion that charlock should be sprayed in quite early 
stages, before the flower heads appear. 

As regards the strength and quantity of solution opinions vary, but 
it appears that a 2 per cent solution at the rate of 40 gal. per acre will, 
as a rule, be successful in destroying the weeds when quite young, and 
a 3 or 4 per cent solution will be needed if the weeds are more 
advanced. The cost of materials and application will be from 75 ets. 
to $1 per acre. 

How to test the vitality of garden seeds, A. S. Hitchcock ( Industrialist, 90 
{WOO), Xo. 19, j>. 000 ).—A brief description is given for the home testing of garden 
seeds, the method suggested being essentially that described in the Yearbook of 
this Department for 1895 (E. S. K., 8, p. 795). Appended is given a list of the 
average number of years that a number of the more common garden seeds will retain 
their vitality. 

Seed testing, T. W, Kirk■ ( New Zealand Dept. Ayr. Dpt. 1899, pp. 9U-216 ).—A 
tabular statement is given of the germinative ability of the seeds of a number of 
forage and other plants, in all about 150 tests being reported. 

Tests of the vitality of grain and other seeds for 1898, W. Saunders ( Canada 
Expt . Farms Rpts. 1898, pp. 69-71)— A report is given of 1,834 lots of seeds which 
were tested during the season of 1898. The average results of 6 years’ testing of 
wheat, barley, and oats are given in tabular form, and the results of all the tests of 
seeds for vitality are tabulated. Tables are also given showing the results of grain 
tests for each of the Provinces, 
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Hotes on weeds, T. W. Kirk (New Zealand Dept. Ayr. llpt. 1890 , pp. 828-827, Jigs. 
$).—Illustrated notes are given on pennyroyal ( Mentha pulcyUm), which, is said to 
be exceedingly troublesome on grass lands, nut grass, wild onion or sweet-scented 
garlic, bachelor’s button, black nightshade, and native tobacco. 

Weeds in pastures, T. \V. Kirk (New Zealand Dept. Ayr. llpt. 1899, pp. 216-218, 
fig, 1 ).—Brief notes are given on the Canada thistle and the wild turnip. Experi¬ 
ments were conducted in which a 4 per cent solution of copper sulphate was sprayed 
at the rate of 25 gals, per acre over wheat and oat fields, and which resulted in 
killing the wild turnip without any injury to the crop. The same experiment is to 
be repeated on a larger scale. 

The cocklebur, J. II. Maiden (Dept. Ayr. New South Wales, Mise. Pub. 882, pp. 5, 
pi. 1). —Notes are given on the introduction aud distribution of Xaiitliiim sirumavium 
in Australia, and its eradication by destroying the plants before seed maturity is 
advised. 

The passing of the Russian thistle, C. E. Bessey (Jour . Columbus Hort. Sac., 14 
(1899), No. 2, pp. 135-187).— In this paper, which was read before the Association for 
the Promotion of Agricultural Science at its meeting in August, 1899, the author 
states that in a recent journey of nearly 1,000 miles through a region once badly 
infested by the .Russian thistle he found this weed to he of relatively much less 
importance than formerly. On fallow ground it still grows large aud assumes a 
spherical form, but ordinarily it is low and slender. On ordinary farms it is said 
that the weed finds little opportunity for troublesome growth. Many farmers and 
ranchmen are said to esteem it as a fodder plant when fed early, and the author 
believes that the time may come when the sheep growers on the plains will under¬ 
take growing the Russian thistle as a fodder plant. 

DISEASES OF PLANTS. 

The crown gall, J. W. Totjmey (Arizona Sta. Rpt. 1899 , pp, 335- 
388 ),—For several years crown gall of deciduous fruit trees lias been 
under investigation at the station. Field work has been conducted in 
an almond orchard at Glendale, Am., while experiments on seedling- 
almonds, peaches, apricots, apples, walnuts, plums, and grapes were 
carried on in the station forcing house. So far no organism has been 
found to which the disease can be attributed. Many fungi have been 
observed at various stages of growth, but apparently all are present as 
saprophytes. Nematode worms are found abundantly occupying the 
soft tissue of the gall after it has begun to develop, but they are never 
found in the young galls. 

A number of experiments have been undertaken to determine the 
communicability of the disease, which practically prove its contagious 
character. In one experiment almond seeds were planted mixed with 
several pounds of minced galls placed in the drills; another lot was 
placed in a similar manner mixed with minced galls and an equal 
weight of sulphur; a third lot of seed was mixed with minced galls and 
one-half their weight of copper sulphate; and ah equal number of 
seeds were planted as a check. In each plat about 40 per cent of the 
seeds grew. In plats where the seeds were planted with minced galls 
16 trees were diseased; in plats where the seeds were mixed with 
minced galls and sulphur 17 trees were diseased; and in plats where 
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tbe seeds were mixed with minced galls and copper sulphate only 1 tree 
was diseased. In the check there were no diseased trees. 

In the second experiment 12 seedlings from the check plat of the 
previous experiment were cut back and reset in the plat in which they 
originally grew. Before setting each seedling was treated witli a 
small portion of rapidly growing gall crushed and inserted in a wound 
made at the crown of the seedling. A month later 10 of the seedlings 
had developed galls at the point of inoculation, while the other 2 did 
not develop them during the year they remained in the plat. 

In the third experiment 4 seedlings were taken from the second 
experiment which bore galls less than 2 lines in diameter. At the end 
of 2 weeks the galls had grown to nearly an inch in diameter. One 
seedling from the above lot, bearing a small gall, was placed in a glass 
jar with water coming to but not covering it. After growing for about 
6 weeks the gall had increased more than 10 times its original size. 

In another experiment a number of almond seedlings, which had 
come up in an orchard, were examined, and although less than 2 per 
cent of the total number of seedlings were diseased, it was found that 
more than SO per cent of these were in contact with or were within 1 
foot of galls on the old trees. 

The author believes that his investigations indicate the communica¬ 
bility of this disease, but as yet the specific cause of it is unknown. 
Precautionary measures should be taken in planting to obtain seedlings 
from iminfested regions. The author’s experiments indicate that cop¬ 
per sulphate is the most effective application to prevent the root .or 
crown gall.- He recommends mixing a given weight of pulverized 
copper sulphate with twice its weight in lime, to which sufficient water 
is added to make the mixture of the consistency of paste. Remove the 
galls and cover the wounds with a thick layer of the paste. All galls 
removed should be gathered and burned. 

A bacterial disease of the sugar beet, Claea A. Cunningham 
(Bot. Gas., 28 (1899), lS T o. 8, pp.177-192, pis. a).—Late in 1800 a chemist 
of the Indiana Experiment Station is said to have noticed that some 
sugar beets showed a much lower percentage of sugar than others, and 
the difference seemed to be associated with a slight change in the 
usual appearance of the roots. A preliminary study was made of the 
disease and the results published in Bulletin 39 of the station (E, S. E., 
3, p. 853). In the fall of 1896 the author reinvestigated this disease and 
was led to believe that there is no positive evidence that the bacterial 
disease of sugar-beet in Indiana is the same as that described as occur¬ 
ring in Europe. 

The disease attacks the whole beet plant, causing a peculiar appear¬ 
ance of the leaf, so that with a little practice diseased beets can be 
distinguished readily from healthy ones when growing in the field. 
The outer, older leaves soon die away, and the intermediate and heart 
leaves are left wrinkled, curled, rather flabby, and of a yellowish-green 
20139—Ho. 9-5 
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color. The external appearance of a diseased beet root Is not . materi¬ 
ally different from that of a healthy one. A decisive test for the disease 
in the roots, however, is found in the appearance of the fibrovascular 
bundles, since in the diseased roots they appear as dark rings in the 
white flesh and become almost black after being* exposed to the air for 
a few minutes. 

An account is given of the experiments conducted for the separation 
of the organism causing the disease, and details of inoculation experi¬ 
ments. The germ as isolated is a small bacillus measuring from 0.9 to 
1.3 j.i and 0.5 to 0.8 ji in diameter. In culture media the germs are 
arranged singly or in pairs and possess individual motion. They are 
easily stained with all the common bacterial stains, but no method 
showed the presence of spores or flagella. The effect of light on growth 
and the growth of the germ in different culture media are described at 
length. 

Summarizing the results of the experiments,, the author states that 
microscopical examination of the tissues of diseased beets reveals the 
presence of bacteria in the cells of the plant. The tissues of the plant 
are not broken down and the bacteria in all parts of the plant seem to be 
the same. Transfers of diseased tissue to healthy beet roots resulted 
in a changed appearance of the plants, which indicated that the disease 
was transmitted. 

The manner in which the germ finds entrance into the plant has not 
been determined. The conditions most favorable to attack are those 
resulting from drought with succeeding low temperature. Experi¬ 
ments have shown that in a medium containing a small quantity of 
acid the germ grows nearly or quite as well as in an alkaline one. It 
converts cane sugar to glucose, with the production of gas. The amount 
of gas produced does not seem to be constant, but the reasons for this 
irregularity are yeT; to be determined. 

Another organism was separated from the sugar beet, which con¬ 
sisted of colorless, gelatinous masses resembling the Leuconosto’c so 
common in the vicinity of sugar refineries. Microscopic examinations 
failed to reveal the characteristics of the Leueonostoc. If it should 
prove to be a form of this organism, its occurrence in diseased beet 
roots would be a matter of interest. 

A new disease of carnations, L. Mang-in ( Oompt. Bend. Acad. ScL 
'Paris') 129 ( 1899 ), No. 1,9, pp. 731-734 ).—A description is given of a 
disease which has attacked carnations growing in the vicinity of Pro¬ 
vence, Cannes, Nice, and Antibes. The diseased plants are recognized 
at once by the yellowish color and wilted condition of the leaves. - The 
roots seemed sound, but the base of the stem is in a more or less 
advanced state of decomposition. The plants frequently rot off‘ at the 
surface of the soil. Examinations of the tissues revealed a great 
number of fungi, among them being molds and a mycelium of a number 
of other fungi, bacteria, and eelworms, among* them being Tylenchus 
and Rhabditis. 
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On‘ w account of the great number of possible causes, the author lias 
examined them in considerable detail, and. is led to. the conclusion 
that the disease is due to the mycelium of. some fungus, the exact 
nature of the parasite not being given. It seems probable that it is 
distributed through cuttings, and on this account it is recommended 
that before planting all cuttings should be placed for a short time in a 
solution of copper sulphate, 1 or 2 gin. per liter, or in a solution con¬ 
taining 15 gm. of naphthol and 45 gm. of soap per liter. By this opera¬ 
tion all spores will be killed. 

'.Notes on plant diseases, T. XT. Kirk (New Zealand Dept. Apr. Tipi. 1899 , pp. 
227-231, pi. 1, fig. s*. 2).— -Notes are given on the verrucosis of the lemon and other 
citrus trees, gooseberry-leaf spot, and gooseberry mildew, with suggestions as to the 
best remedies for combating them. * 

The black or summer rust of wheat, 0. Lugger i Minnesota Sta, Bui. 64. pp. 
'535-550, figs. 13). —A popular statement is given of the cause of the rest of wheat 
and its method of attacking the host, and the relation between the stages on the 
wheat and the barberry are shown. 

Certain potato diseases and their remedies, L. R. Jones ( Vermont Sta. Bui. 73, 
pp. 33, figs. 17). —This bulletin, which contains a resume of the work done at the 
station in investigating certain potato diseases and their remedies in 1*89-1899, is a 
revision and compilation from the previous publications of the station, especially 
of Bulletin 49 (E. S. lb,8, p. 138) and the report for 1895 (E. S. R., 8, p. 992). 

A new potato disease, H. Marshall Ward (Trans. British 31 gaol. Soe. .1897-98 , 
pp. 47-50). 

A scab disease of sugar beets, Frank (Braunschweig. Landw. Ztg ., 67 ( 1899 ), No, 51, 
pp. 338, 339, fig. 1). —A characteristic disease is described in which the sugar beets 
are infested in rather definite zones with a deep scab formation. The cause of the 
disease is thought to be a species of Tylenchus. 

A bacterial disease of the lupine, D. Hegyt ( Niserlef. Kifclem., 5 (1899), Xo. 5, 
pp. 333-235, figs. 2). —Describes Bacillus elegans , n. sp., as causing a serious disease of 
lupines. 

Bacteriosis of the tomato, P. Heuyi (K'mrlel. Kozlem., 3(1809), Xo. 5,pp. 330,231 , 
figs, 2 ).—Describes Bacillus hjeopermei as causing a rot of tonyito fruits, etc. 

Combating the leaf diseases of orchard trees, grapes, etc., E. JoKisen (Mitt.IL 
K, Gartcnhan, (resell . Meier mark, 1899, Xo. 3, pp. 115 , 126). 

Grape antiiracnose, T. AY. Kirk (Xew Zealand Dept. Agr. Tipi. 2899, pp. 219-322, 
pi. 1 ).—Illustrated notes are given of the grape antiiracnose due to Sphaceloma 
ampeUnum , and the best remedies for prevention* are suggested. Formulas and direc¬ 
tions for the preparation of Bordeaux mixture and copper carbonate solution are 
given. 

Antiiracnose of grapes, J. M. Heurgg (Minn. Agr. Argentine 'Republic, 1899 , pp. 
28, pi. lyfigs. 4 ).—Describes the cause of the disease and suggests the use of fungicides 
fgr its prevention. 

A disease of plane trees in the Luxemburg Gardens, A. Giard ( Compt. Bend. 
Soe. Biol, 21. ser., J (1899), Xo. 23, pp. 565, 566). —An attack of (llamporinm sp. is 
described. 

Concerning the parasitic fungus which causes the wart disease of Japanese 
pines, M. Shir ax (Bot. Mag . [Tokyo], 13 (1899), No. 147, pp. 153-138). 

On the use of weak solutions of copper sulphate as a fungicide, Gr. Rattan- 
chon (Vigne Amer. et FitieulL Europe, 28 (1899), No. 3, p. 73; ahs. in Centbl. Ball. u. 
'Par., 2. ML, 5 (1899), No 22, pp. 789, 790).— The author states that ai least 10,000 tons 
of copper sulphate has been used as a fungicide in the Department' of BTraiilt, Be 
believes that weaker solutions both when used alone and in Bordeaux mixture would 
be as efficient, cheaper, and o ften prevent the serious injury of too strong solutions. 
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Copper fungicides used at Montportail, F. Simonkt ( Figne Amer. el Yitieult. 
Europe, 2$(1S99), No. 5,p. 152; abs. in Centbl. Bakt. u. Par., 2. AM., o ( 1S99 ), No. 22, 
p.790).— According to the abstract tlie efficiency of the fungicides for the preven¬ 
tion of Peronospora and black rot as shown by several years’ testing was in the 
following order : Bordeaux mixture with sugar, Lavergne mixture, Bordeaux mixt¬ 
ure with albumin, simple Bordeaux mixture, Burgundy mixture, bicarbonate of soda 
mixture, neutral verdigris solution, and Bordeaux mixture and molasses. 

Notes upon injury to fruit trees caused by fungicides, F, Muller ( Pralct. Bl. 
Pjlan zemclnitz, 2 (.IS9 9), No. 9, pp. 65-67). 


ENTOMOLOGY. 

Report of the entomologist and botanist, J. Fletcher (Canada 
'Expt. Farms llpts. 1898 , pp. 167-219 ).—The author gives a somewhat 
extended discussion of tlie insects injurious to cereals. The wheat midge 
(Diplosis tritici) is reported as having caused considerable damage 
during the past year. The remedies suggested are the burning of all 
rubbish and deep plowing. 

Biological notes are given of the Hessian fly (Ceddomyia destructor ). 
The remedies to be relied upon are late sowing, burning of refuse, 
destruction of the stubble, and the application of a quick-acting 
fertilizer. 

The wheat-stem maggot {Meromyza mnericana) is described and 
figured. Three broods appear annually in the region of Ottawa, one 
at the beginning of June, the second at the end of July, and the third 
at the end of September. The author recommends the application of 
special fertilizers as a top-dressing, the sowing of a few drills of wheat 
or barley along the infested fields as trap crops, and the destruction of 
these trap crops. 

The author gives biological and economic notes on the American frit 
fly (Osoinis carbonaHa }, with which the wheat-stem maggot and Hessian 
fly are compared in both the larval and pupal conditions, jointworms 
(Isosoma), grain aphis, the wheat-stem sawfly (Ceplms pygmwus ), and 
various species of cutworms. 

The Rocky Mountain locust is described and figured. The author 
relates the various features of the life history and habits of this insect 
with references to the literature on the subject. The remedies to be 
applied are deep plowing in the spring or fall of the areas where the 
eggs are laid and the use of hopper-dozers. 

Among insects injurious to vegetables the author gives an account 
of 2 species of cutworms. The black army worm (Noctila fennica) is said 
to have committed serious depredations upon garden and field crops. 
The remedies which were successfully tried and are recommended are 
the same as those applied against outbreaks of the true army worm. 
Garneades scandens were found in large numbers in gardens in Ottawa. 
Brief notes are given on the habits of this species. As remedies against 
this insect the author recommends the banding of freshly set out annual 
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plants with paper or tin rings and the use of poisoned bran which con¬ 
sists of a mixture of Paris green and bran in the proportion of 1:50. 
Galosoma ealidum is mentioned as an especially destructive enemy of 
these cutworms. 

Observations were made on the habits and life history of the pea 
moth ( Semasia nigricana), pea weevil, bean weevil, carrot rust iiy 
(Psoila rosce), Aphis brassicm , and the cabbage-root maggot. As a 
remedy for controlling the carrot rust fly, the author recommends spray¬ 
ing with kerosene emulsion, or sprinkling along the rows with a land 
plaster or ashes mixed with dry sand. 

The four-lined leaf-bug (Foecilocapsus lineatus) is reported as having 
been especially destructive to potatoes. The remedies which are recom¬ 
mended are kerosene emulsion as a spray upon the nymphs, jarring the 
nymphs and perfect insects from the plants into open tins containing 
kerosene oil, and the destruction of the eggs which are laid on the 
twigs of the bushes. 

The apple-fruit miner (Argyresthia conjugdla) is recorded as still 
doing considerable damage in parts of British Columbia. Brief notes 
with recommendations on the usual remedies are given for Grapholitha 
prunivora^ tent caterpillars ( Glisioeampa disstria and G. americana),plum 
curculio, species of Xyliua, San Jose scale, cherry aphis, green apple 
aphis, and the bronze apple-tree weevil (Magdalis wnescens ). 

Xylocrius agassizii is reported as having been introduced from Oregon 
into Victoria and to have attacked the stems of the gooseberry. Its 
native food plants are the various species of Ribes. The insect is rare 
even in its home on the Pacific-slope, and the author does not fear that 
it will become of serious economic importance. A general account is 
added on the necessity of spraying and upon the benefits to be derived 
from it. 

J. Fixter makes a report on various experiments conducted in the 
apiary. Eight colonies of bees were wintered in a cellar upon shelves. 
The front entrances of the hives were left wide open, and the wooden 
covers were taken oft and replaced with chaff. The temperature dur¬ 
ing the winter varied from 44 to 50° F. The bees lost on an average 
9 lbs. per swarm during the winter. Two colonies which were placed 
in the cellar with the tops and bottoms left on, lost 14J lbs. per hive and 
the combs were found to be damp and slightly moldy in the spring. 
Two colonies stored in a root house, with as much ventilation as it was 
possible to give them under the circumstances, lost 13 lbs. per hive, 
and there were some signs of dampness in the hives as well as dysen¬ 
tery among the bees. Two colonies were put into a pit on the side of 
a hill on November 12. From November to March the temperature did 
not fall below 38° nor go above 39°. The pit was opened March 26. 
Water had accumulated so as to come up on the sides of the'hives. 
One hive survived, the other finally died out. Two colonies which 
were left in the house apiary with some additional packing fiew quite 
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extensively during; warm days and lost 194 lbs. and ldj lbs., respec¬ 
tively, during the experiment. 

In some experiments made witli full sheets of foundation and half 
sheets it was found that the bees in every case worked first on the full 
sheets. 

The entomologist gives a brief* description of the horn fly (Rmnatohm 
serrata) with the recommendation of the following remedy: A mixture 
of 1. lb. of pine tar in 10 lbs. of lard. 

The Hessian fly, O. Lugger (Minnesota Sta. Bui 64, pp. 551-557, 
Jigt sv 5).— In this bulletin the author has summarized our present knowl¬ 
edge on the subject.of the habits and life history of the Hessian fly. 
The remedies which have already been found more or less effective in 
controlling this insect are recommended for use. From certain observa¬ 
tions which the author has made in Minnesota, it is believed that the 
insect in that State develops only one brood per year. Since the 
author believes that the Hessian fly in Minnesota passes the winter in 
the flaxseed stage, he recommends, especially, burning of the stubble 
where this is possible, and in case this remedy is not practicable, it is 
recommended that all wheat-stubble ground be plowed. The plowing 
should be done very soon after harvesting. A few of the parasites 
which are known to help in reducing the numbers of the Hessian fly 
are figured and briefly described. 

Migratory locusts, or grasshoppers, O. Lugger (Minnesota Sta . 
Bui 64, pp. 558-569, pis. A figs. 8 ).—This article contains a popular 
account of the habits and of the devastation which is wrought by 
migratory locusts, dealing especially with 3 species, the Kooky Moun¬ 
tain locust, the lesser migratory locust [Mela, aphis atlanis), and Gam- 
nula pellueida. The author briefly describes the method of egg-laying 
which is peculiar to the Rocky Mountain locust, and also men¬ 
tions the situations in which the lesser migratory locust usually 
deposits its eggs The pellucid locust has rather different egg-laying 
habits. Ordinarily the eggs are deposited upon the surface of the soil, 
and are protected by grass and such rubbish as may be found in those 
situations. Occasionally the eggs are laid just beneath the surface, 
but this occurs only where the soil is loose. 

The author describes certain features of these 3 species by means of 
which they can be identified. With regard to remedies, it is recom¬ 
mended that all cultivated ground, and especially stubble fields which are 
selected by the locusts for deposition of their eggs, be thoroughly plowed. 

Some important insect enemies of cucurbits, A. L. Quaintange 
(Georgia Sta . But . 45,pp. 21-50, figs. 17). —In this bulletin the author has 
given a general discussion of the habits, life history, distribution, natural 
enemies, and remedial and preventive measures of the following insects: 
Striped cucumber beetle (I)iabrotica vittata), melon aphis (Aphis gos - 
sypii) , pickle worm (Margaronia nitidalis), melon worm (M. hyalmata ), 
the squash-vine borer, and the squash bug. 
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In studying the pickle worm, bottomless cages were placed over vines 
and fruits in the field in order to secure the most natural conditions. 
The insects deposited their eggs upon the glass and the woodwork of 
the breeding cages. Eo eggs were laid on the foliage or fruit of the 
canteloupes upon which the experiments were made. The eggs hatched 
in about 3 days and during warm weather the larva* completed their 
growth within 14 days. The larva* seemed to prefer the flowers and 
fruit of the squash. 

In experiments made in the field, tobacco dust, pyrethrmn powder, 
hellebore, carbolized lime, and a thick coating of Bordeaux mixture 
proved valueless. It is suggested that some protection may be secured 
by planting squash as a trap crop. 

The author found that the melon worm appears in some seasons about 
June 15, and in other seasons as late as July 17. It is believed, there¬ 
fore, that correspondents may have mistaken the pickle worm for the 
melon worm. 

The moths of the squash-vine borer were observed as early as May 23 
and as late as July 22. There seem.to be 2 broods in the State each 
year, and the life cycle is about 2 months. 

The forest tent caterpillar, V. II. Lowe (New York State Sra . Bui 
159, pp. 33-60, ph. G ).—In this bulletin the author presents an account 
of the systematic position of the tent caterpillar, a brief statement of 
the origin and distribution of the insect, and of the history of our 
knowledge concerning it.. The first disastrous outbreaks of this insect 
in Eew York were in 1866 and 1867. In 1886, and again in 1889 and 
1890, the insect was present in destructive numbers. In 1893 another 
outbreak occurred, especially in apple orchards. The outbreak of 
which this bulletin is an account was felt most severely along the west¬ 
ern, northern, and eastern portions of the Adirondack^, the upper val¬ 
ley of the Hud son j and throughout Cortland, Chenango and Otsego 
counties. Besides the food plants upon which this insect has already 
been reported as depredating, the author adds ironwood to the list. 
Brief descriptions are given of the egg and the egg masses. It is stated 
that the latter were not as large as usual, containing as a rule only 
about 2.00 eggs. The eggs were laid the last week of June and the first 
week of July. The earliest caterpillars were seen about Geneva during 
the last week of March. The period of hatching extends over a month 
or more, and under normal conditions the caterpillars acquire their 
full size within 6 weeks. The author describes the feeding habits and 
the silk-spinning habit of the caterpillars. The forest tent caterpillar 
was observed sharing a nest with an apple-tree tent caterpillar. The 
first-named species, however, was never seen to enter the nest. The 
congregating habit of the caterpillar at times of molting is noted, and 
detailed descriptions are given of the caterpillars during their different 
stages between the molts. This insect usually pupates inside of rolled 
leaves, but it was observed to pupate in large numbers on fences, out- 
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buildings, and even on tbe ground. The moths issued from the cocoons 
from June 20 until July 8. Two thousand five hundred cocoons were 
collected for observation. Out of this number, 794 produced male 
moths and 672 female moths; 312 of the cocoons were parasitized,'and 
722 did not hatch. It is thus seen that about 40 per cent of the cocoons 
failed to produce moths, and a little over 12J per cent were parasitized. 
The author reproduces detailed descriptions of the inale and female 
moths as given by Dr/Eitch. 

Among the birds which are reported as preying upon this insect may 
be mentioned the black*capped chickadee, yellow-billed cuckoo, Balti¬ 
more oriole, American red start, catbird, and robin. The more note¬ 
worthy insect enemies of the forest tent caterpillar include the following 
predaceous species: Calosoma scrutator , C. ealidum , Podisusplacidm , and 
P. seriventris . Among the parasitic insects which were bred from the 
cocoons we may note the following: Pimpla conqumtor , P. pedalis , 
TheroniaJ'ulveseens , and IHglocMs omnivorus; 

By way of artificial remedies against this insect the author recom¬ 
mends the following measures to be adopted: The destruction of the 
egg masses, spraying with an arsenical compound for poisoning the 
caterpillars, the destruction of the caterpillars while assembled in 
masses on the trunks and large branches, and the method of jarring 
and banding. For banding the tree the author recommends tar mixed 
with two parts of raw oil or raupenleim. The moths are readily 
attracted to the light and may thus be caught by a lantern trap. It 
may be advisable to collect the cocoons, but if this is done they should 
not be destroyed, but should be placed under a netting with meshes of 
such size as to allow the parasites to escape, but to prevent the escape 
of the moths. For spraying the larger shade trees it will be found 
advisable, where it can be afforded, to use steam power apparatus. A 
rather extensive bibliographical list of literature on this insect is 
appended to the bulletin. 

The cherry fruit fly—a new cherry pest, M. V. SlingerlAND 
(Retv York Cornell St a. Bui. 172 , pp. 21-41 , figs. 7).—The larva of the 
fly, which is believed by tbe author to be Rhagoletis eingulata , has been 
found infestingcherries in one orchard of Massachusetts and in several 
of Hew York. The mature flies have not yet been bred from these 
maggots, and the provisional identification by the author may there¬ 
fore prove to be incorrect. Adult flies of the species to which the larva, 
are referred were noticed in considerable numbers about the cherry 
trees and upon the cherries. These Hies were not observed depositing 
eggs nor were uninjured eggs secured for study. It is believed that 
the eggs are deposited either upon the skin of the cherry or just beneath 
the surface. The maggots feed upon the flesh of the ripening cherry 
near the pit Ordinarily there is but a single maggot in each cherry, 
but occasionally a second smaller one was found. This pest attacks all 
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varieties of cherries, whether sweet,, sour, subacid, early, or late. One 
unfortunate feature of infestation by this insect is that the presence of 
the maggots within the cherries can not be surmised from the external 
appearance of the fruit. The insect has been reported from Belmont, 
Mass., Ithaca and Geneva, FT, Y. Some cherry growers noticed, this 
insect in their fruit last year, and the correspondent from Belmont, 
Mass,, believes that his fruit has been infested for 4 or 5 years. ' From 
the incomplete observations which have been made upon the insect 
thus far it is believed there is only one brood per year. 

No remedial measures have been undertaken as yet, but the author 
presents a summary of operations which have been conducted in Aus¬ 
tralia, South Africa, and Europe in the destruction of these insects. A 
brief bibliography of the subject is appended to the bulletin. 

Second report of the State inspector for the San Jose scale, 
W. B. Alwgod (Richmond , 1899, pp. 84 , map 1 ).—This report contains 
a statement of the law according to which the State inspector of Vir¬ 
ginia was appointed and of the rules and regulations for the govern¬ 
ment of the inspector and assistant inspectors in their work on the 
eradication of the San Jose scale. The inspection work thus far con¬ 
ducted in the State indicates the presence of the San Jos£ scale in 318 
localities scattered over 36 counties. Tables are given showing the 
location of the different infected areas and the source from which the 
infection came. The author believes that the work of inspection in 
Virginia has materially lessened the distribution of the scale by means 
of interstate commerce. Attention is called to the necessity of thorough 
inspection and eradication methods in nurseries which have once become 
badly infested. Sixty-nine nurseries within the State have been in¬ 
spected, and treatment against the San Jose scale has been carried out 
in the 9 nurseries which were found infested, with the result that the 
scale has apparently been eradicated in 5. 

In experimental work with remedies against this insect, the author 
made use of all the better known remedies. For fumigation hydrocyanic- 
acid gas was produced according to the following formula: Fused 
potassium cyanid, 98 per cent, 1 oz.; commercial sulphuric acid, 
fluid oz.; water, 3 fluid oz. for each 100 cu. in. of space. It is stated 
that this formula is slightly stronger than is necessary, but is entirely 
safe with dormant plants. 

A report is made on experiments conducted in one orchard which 
consisted of about 400 apple trees. Apparently the San Jose scale in 
this orchard had gradually spread from 4 original centers of infesta¬ 
tion. The course of the distribution of the scale was in the direction in 
which the orchard was cultivated, and it is suggested that the spread 
of the scale, therefore, depended upon human agencies. The orchard 
was divided, for experimental purposes, into 3 sections, of which one was 
treated with Leggett’s whale-oil soap, another with kerosene, and a third 
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with Good's potash soap. Leggett’s soap in the proportion of 2 lbs. to 
a gallon of water was applied March 12. It was applied at a tempera¬ 
ture of 135° F. . On December 24 of the same year, an inspection of this 
section of the orchard showed that the trees were in good condition and 
that the scales were all dead. 

Upon the second' section pure kerosene was sprayed on March. 21 by 
means of a blast atomizer. The buds of the trees were.swollen at the 
time. On March 28, the same trees were sprayed with a 30 per cent 
kerosene-water mixture. On December 24 of the same year an exam¬ 
ination of these trees showed that the scales were dead and that no 
apparent injury had resulted to the trees. 

Good’s No. 3 soap was applied to section 3 in the same manner and 
at the same dates as in the treatment for section 1. An examination 
of this section of the orchard on December 24 of the same year dis¬ 
closed the fact that the scales were apparently all dead and that all 
trees had escaped injury except one which would apparently die. On 
November 4 of the following year living San Jose scale were found 
upon one tree which had been treated with kerosene. 

It was found impracticable during* these experiments to apply by 
means of a spray machine any soap solution which contained 2 lbs. of 
soap to a gallon of water. At this strength the solution is too caustic 
and destroys the hose. The kerosene method is believed to be very 
effectual and is much the cheapest method of the three. 

The San Jose scale law in Virginia empowers cities or counties to 
take special action regarding the extermination of the scale. Such 
action has been taken in.a few cases and the author believes it is a 
valuable, provision in the law. A list of plants which are known to 
serve as host plants for the San Jose scale is given, together with a list 
of publications of the Virginia Station and State, inspector relative to 
the San Jose scale. 

Crude petroleum as an insecticide, J. B. Smith (New Jersey Stas. 
BuL 188, pp. 22, pis. -i).—The use of crude petroleum as an insecticide 
was first suggested to the author by L. P. Sehenek in the winter of 
1897-98. This substance was believed to be dangerous to fruit trees 
and. was therefore experimented with rather cautiously at first. A 
dwarf Duchess pear tree which was thickly inerListed with San Jose 
scale received an application of crude petroleum in January, 1898, All 
scales were destroyed and the tree remained uninjured. In March, 
1898, the section of the orchard in which this tree stood was treated 
with a 30 per cent crude oil mixture. The growth of the trees seemed 
to be stimulated and no trace of injury from the insecticide was mani¬ 
fested. On March* 15, a dozen pear trees in early stages of growth 
were sprayed. In this experiment some injury was produced, a few of 
the twigs being killed outright. As a winter application the insecticide 
had proved thus far very satisfactory. The author now requested 
certain horticulturists to make experiments as checks upon his own 
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work. Henry Pfeiffer made application of crude petroleum to peach 
trees in a series of sprayings. Tire insecticide was applied March 27, 
31, and April 14 and 28. No injury to the trees was produced by these 
applications. In another location 000 peach trees which were mod¬ 
erately infested with scale were sprayed with a 30 per cent mixture of 
crude petroleum and water during March. The scales were killed and 
the trees did not suffer from the application. Fifty gallons of oil were 
used upon the 600 trees and application was made by means of the 
Vermorel nozzle. Three peach trees which were sprayed early in April 
with 6 qts. of crude oil were freed from the San Jose scale by this ap¬ 
plication but were killed by the insecticide. 

Currants, gooseberries, raspberries, and blackberries were sprayed 
with 30 per cent crude oil without injury to the plants. A number of 
young apple trees in the nursery row had become badly infested with 
San Jose scale and were taken out and painted with undiluted crude 
oil by means of a whitewash brush. The scales were all killed and 
the trees were without injury. Similar results were obtained in a plum 
orchard of 100 trees which was sprayed with undiluted oil. 

Satisfactory experiments are reported from the use of an emulsion of 
crude petroleum made according to the following formula: Olein soap, 
8 lbs.: crude petroleum, 40 qts.; water, 40 qts. 

In all a,bout 4,000 trees other than cherry were treated with crude 
petroleum either undiluted or mixed with from 00 to 70 parts of water. 
These trees varied in age from stock in the nursery row to old trees in, 
full bearing. No cases of injury were reported from applications which 
were made in the winter. On the contrary, the trees seemed to show 
increased vigor. The fruit buds were not found to have, been injured, 
although the observations on this point were not complete. The author 
concludes that crude petroleum is not suitable as a summer application, 
either'pure or undiluted. This substance does not evaporate readily, 
and on small branches it ultimately passes around the whole branch, 
even when during the application it only touched one side. It does 
not usually penetrate through the superficial layer of bark, yet it 
remains as an oily covering for some weeks and the San Jose scale can 
not penetrate, even-after the-application has been upon the tree for a 
'month. The author believes that crude petroleum is as effective in the 
destruction of scale insects as kerosene and that it is harmless even to 
the more tender varieties of fruit trees. It is recommended that when, 
the oil is used in an undiluted form it should be applied with a Ver- 
morel nozzle. Equally satisfactory results are obtained, however, when 
the crude oil is used mixed with from 60 to 75 per cent of water. Sum-, 
mer applications of the oil maybe made upon the Trunks and branches 
if care ts exercised that the oil does not come in contact with,the foli¬ 
age. Close observation must be kept upon the emulsion sprayers, if such 
machines are used. It is found that, they are often unreliable, throwing 
at times almost undiluted oil and at other times almost pure water. 
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Methods of producing honey, F, Greiner (Trans. New York State Agr. Soc. and 
New York Bureau Farmers' Just. Rpt. 1S98, pp. 800-306), —A discussion of the most 
suitable arrangement of frames and hives for a large production of honey. 

Foul brood in bees, E. E. Eoot (Trans. New York State Agr. Soc. and New York 
Bureau Farmers’ Inst. Ilpf. IS 98, pp. 307-314). —An account of the nature of foul brood, 
with a statement of treatment to be adopted against it. The laws of Wisconsin and 
Few York regarding foul brood are. appended to the article. 

The respiratory products of the egg of the silkworm during normal incuba¬ 
tion, E. Quajat (Ann. 11. Stas. Bacol. Padova, 37 (1899), pp. 57-81,pis. 2). —An experi¬ 
mental study of this problem under various conditions of incubation, such as incu¬ 
bation with rapid and constant elevation of temperature, uicubation in dry and 
liumid atmosphere, and slow and gradual incubation with a comparison of the 
behavior of different races of silkworms under these conditions. 

The influence of external conditions upon th .3 physical properties of the 
cocoon of silkworms, E. Verson (Ann. B. Stas. Bacol. Padova, 27 ( 1899),pp. 93-96). 

On the wintering and incubation of the egg of the silkworm, E. Quajat (Ann. 
1L Stas. Bacol. Padova, 27 (1899), pp. 13-43) .—An experimental study of the following 
problems: The influence, of estivation or of a long preparatory stage upon the 
duration of the period of hibernation, and a determination of the minimum time 
necessary for complete hibernation. 

The action of “epicarin” upon the mange mites of dogs, Regenbogen 
(Monatsli. Prakt. Thierli., 11 (1900), No. 4, pp. 145-149). —This substance was found by 
experiment to have only a slight effect upon the mites. 

The*color relation between the pup 33 of Papilio machaon, Pieris napi, and 
many other species and the surroundings of the larvae preparing to pupate, 
F. Meurifield and E. B. Poulton( Trans. Ent. Soc. London, 1899,pt. 4, pp. 369-438),— A 
detailed account of experimental studies upon fhe interrelation between insects and 
their environments with regard to the influence of the intensity of light and the color 
of environment upon the color of the insects. 

On sexual dimorphism in the rutelid genus Parastasia with descriptions of 
new species, G. J. Arrow ( Trans. Ent. Soc. London, 1899, pt. 4, pp. 479-499 pi. 1). —An 
account of the striking differences- in size and occurrence of the two sexes of tlie 
species belonging to Parastasia. 

Dimorphism in the two sexes of a new species of Cecidomyidse, J. C. H. De 

Meijere (Tijdschr. Ent., 42 ( 1899), No. S.pp, 140-152, pis. 2). —A study of this phe¬ 
nomenon in a species of Monardia. 

On the metamorphosis of insects, C. Perez (Bui. Soc. Ent. France, 1899, No. 20, 
pp. $98-402). —A study of the action of the leucocytes in ants and Tineidm during 
metamorphosis. 

The ants of Madagascar collected by A. Mocquerys, C. Emery (Bui. Soc.Ent, 
Iial., 81 (1899), No. 1-4, pp. 263-290, figs. 8). —Descriptive and biological notes upon 
a number of species, some of which are here described for the first time. 

The visitors of the Caprifoliaceae, J. H. Lovell ( Amer. Nat., 34 (1900), No.897, 
pp. 37-51). —Notes on the insect visitors of a number of species belonging to this 
family of plants. 

Hop dogs, F. V. Theobald (Jour, Southeast. Agr. Col., Wye, 1899,No 8,pp. 35-38 ).— 
Economic and biological notes on DasycMra pudtbunda, .Orgyia antiqua , and Fortheeia 
aurijlua. 

Injurious fruit insects, E, Goethe (Ber. K. Lehranst. Ohst,, Wein n, Gartenbau , 
Gelsenheim, 1898-99, pp. 16-24, figs. 3). —Notes on Aspidiotus ostreaformis, A. scutiformis, 
IMaspis fallax, species of Parlatoria,- Sehizoneura lanigera, and Anthonomus pomormn. 

Fruit flies, T. W. Kirk (New Zealand Dept. Agr. Itpt . 1899, pp. 332-234, jigs. 7 ).— 
Notes on Tepliritis tryoni and Halterophora mpitata. 

The “ cankerworm,” G. Allen (Sci. Amer. Sup., 49 (1900), No. 1255,pp. 20122-20124, 
figs. 19; reprinted from the Strand Magazine). —A popular account of the periodical 
cicada and the army worm. • 
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Experiments in fighting the woolly aphis, 8 c11 ellenj;ei;gek (FiihUng’s Landw. 
Zty48 {1890), Jo. 18, pp. 606, 607). 

A pest of woodland and grove, F. H. Hall and V. H. Lowe (Jew York State St a. 
Bid. 159, popular ed. 3 pp. 6, figs, 8 ).—This is a popular summary of Bulletin 159 of the 
station (E. S. E., 11, p. 865). 

The destructive green-pea louse, W. G. Johnson ( Canad. Ent., 32 {1000), Jo. 0, 
pp. 56-GO, figs. 3 ).—Notes on the habits and life history of Xcctarophora destrudor. 
Bassm hetorms was bred from this insect. Ladybirds, Syrphus dies, and lace wings 
were observed as predaceous enemies of the louse. 

The insect foes of tobacco (Sci. Jmer. Sup., 49 {1900), So. 1157, pp. 20146, ,10147 
figs. 5 ).—Notes on Froioparce coleus, Epiiru ; par rut a, Lieliothis annigera, Lasioderma 
serricorne, (E can thus n ice us, and other insects injurious to tobacco, 

A new insect pest, J. Chamberlain (Sci. Jmer., 82 (1000), Jo. 3, p. 40 ).— An 
account of the damage done to white lurch l*y Jgrilus auxins in Buffalo and vicinity. 

Notes and descriptions of some species of western Australian Coccidse, C. 
Fuller {Trans, But. Soc. London, 1890, pt. 4, pp. 4.35-478, pi. 1 ).— Notes upon about 
100 species of Coccida.*, with descri|>tions of some new species. 

Cyclopodia korsfieldi, a new species of Nycteribiidee from Java, J, C. H, De 
Mkltkre ( Tijdschr. EmU, 42 (1899), No. 3, pp. 153-157, fig. 1). —A description and 
notes on the habits of this species which was found on Pier op us edulis. 

Ephestia kuehniella Y. Matet (Prog. Ayr. et Tit. (Pd. UEst), 21 (1900), Jo. 1, pp. 
30, 31 ).—Brief notes on the habits and life history of and remedies against this 
insect. 

Hellothis annigera (llpt. Govt. Gardens and Parks In Mysore, 1897-9$, pp. 17-20 ).— 
A list of plants which are attacked by this insect, with recommendation of well- 
known remedies. 

Revision of the Lathridiidae of boreal America, H.C. Fall (Trans. Jmer. Ent , 
Soc., 26 (1S99), Jo. 3,pp. 101-190,pis. 3 ).—A monograph of this family of beetles, with 
notes on the habits of the various species. 

Lecanium viride and its extermination, H. Potel (Bol. Inst. Jgr. Sdo Paulo, 10 
(1899), Jo. S, pp. 464-468).—k description of the insect, with an account of its habits 
and life history, and brief notes on remedies for its control. 

A new species of plant louse injurious to violets, T. Pergande ( Canad. Ent., 
32 (1900), Jo. 2,pp. 29,30 ).—Describes as new, under the name Bhopalosiphum viola ', a 
species of plant louse which is quite generally distributed in the United States and 
Canada, and which attacks violets, especially in greenhouses. 

The purslane sawfly (Schizocerus zabriskei), F. M. Webster and C. W. Mally 
{ Canad. Ent., S3 (1900), No. 2, pp. 51-54, figs. 5).—The eggs are deposited on the edge 
of the leaves of the common xmrslane. The insects pupate in the soil at a depth of 
about 1 in. The entire life cycle occupies about 3 weeks, and there are prob¬ 
ably 6 generations in a year. This sawtiy is parasitized by a species of Ichnentes, 

A plum-tree disease Prillieux and Delacroix (Bui. Mens. Soc. Gent. Jgr. Hart, 
et Acclim. [Nicd], 39 (1899), No. 12,pp. 215,216 ).—A description of the work of Scolytid 
beetles. 

Sitotroga cerealella, V. Mayet (Prog. Jgr. et Fit., 16 (1899), No. 53,pp. 773-777).— 
A description of the insect is given, with an account of its geographical distribution. 
The remedies which are recommended by the author are the application of heat and 
the use of a machine through which the grain is passed and in which the insect is 
said to be killed by a mechanical shock. The machine can be operated by two men 
and consists essentially of a cylinder within a cylinder, both furnished with metallic 
projections upon their opposing surfaces in such a manner that Avhen the machine is 
in motion, the grain and insects are subjected to repeated mechanical shocks. 

Tortrix ambiguella and means of combating it, J. Perraud (Prog. Jgr. et ViL 
(Ed. L’Esi), 21 (1900), No. 2rpp. 40-42, pi. 1).—Brief notes on the habits of this insect 
and remedies to be applied against it. 
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The proteids of wheat flour. LI. Snyder < .!/ * nn cmia St a. Bnl. 33, 
])jf. 520-533 ).—The author gives a so nrewhat exhaustive review of the 
subject of the chemistry of wheat proteids. and reports a study of the 
proteids of a .number of samples of wheat hour and other milling prod¬ 
ucts. The principal conclusions follow: 

“In the milling of wheat a. partial mechanical separation of the various proteids 
takes place. The germ proteids are composed largely of albumin and globulin bodies, 
while the "bran and shorts contain only about 50 per cent of the total nitrogen in. 
the form, of gliadin and gluten in. The removal of the bran shorts and germ from 
the dour in the process of milling results in an increase in the gliadiu-gluteniu con¬ 
tent of the dour, the nongluten proteids being removed mainly in the offal products. 

kk Iu the patent dour from soft winter wheat 73.90 percent of the total nitrogen 
was in the form of gliadin, while in the patent dour made from hard winter wheat 
an average of 63.68 per cent of the total nitrogen was in the form of gliadin. The, 
sticky character of the dough of the soft wheat was probably due to an excess of 
gliadin, and a deficient amouut of glutenin. A well-balanced gluten is composed' 
approximately of 65 per cent gliadin and 35 per cent glutenin. 

“The gliadin-giuteniii ratio in the different grades of Hour made from the same 
wheat varies from 25 to 75 in the Red Dog, to 65 to 35 in the highest patent. The 
lower grades of Hour contain appreciably more protein than the higher grades, but 
the gliadin and glutenin in the lower grades are not present in the right propor¬ 
tion to form a well-ha lanced gluten, capable of expansion, and able to produce 
bread of the best physical properties. 1 ’ 

Physical properties of nuts, 0. P. Fox (Afp\ Education, 2 {1809), 
No. 1, 2d } * 17-19 ).—The author reports a number of physical determi¬ 
nations made with different nuts in the laboratory of W. E. Lazeuby 
of tlie University of Ohio. These include the number of nuts jggShe 
pound, the percentage of kernel to shell, and loss of nuts i.i>et ; aekiiigX 
The comparative money value of nuts was also tested. /Gilberts and 
peanuts gave the largest number of nuts to the pound. The percen¬ 
tage of kernel to whole nut was highest in the American chestnut and 1 
lowest in large hickory nuts. ' The loss in cracking nuts was found to 
be about 4 per cent, one-half of this being kernel. u If’we lay 'aside^ 
the peculiarities of individual taste and consider the matter from a 1 
true financial basis, we find that shellbark hickory nuts at 2 cts. a 
pound and walnuts at 1 et. a pound are the cheapest. Of the true 
.commercial nuts the. peanut at o.i cts. a pound is the most economical 

Lemon flavoring extract and its substitutes, A* S. Mitchell 
{Jour. Amur. Chem . /Sock, 21 {1899), Xo. 12, pp. 1132-1137 ).—The author 
examined a number of samples of lemon flavoring extract in the course 
of work for the Wisconsin Dairy and. Food Commission. The methods 
followed are described in some detail. ■ 

.'. -'“A.preliminary examination of the extracts supplied by grocers showed them to 
contain alcohol In amounts varying from 14 to 94 per cent by weight and oil of lemon 
from 0 to 8 per cent*. 

“The extracts low in alcohol had. in many cases a line aroma derived from agita- 
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taoii wi tli new oil of lemon in some eases but; more frequently produced by eitral awl 
tbe so-called ‘'soluble oil of lemon, 7 or from lemon-grass or citronella aldehyde and 
frequently with the addition of tincture of nutmeg, mace, or capsicum. The cheaper 
grades contained so little oil in solution that the addition of water frequently failed 
to produce turbidity.’ 7 

Forage plants, fodders, and feeding stuffs, F. T. Smutt (Camilla 
Fxpt Farms Jtpts. 1898 , pp. 142-151). — Tbe composition is reported of 
bay from a number of native grasses from “uplands and low lands" in 
Manitoba and tbe Northwest Territories, timothy and brome grass hay, 
soy-bean forage, oat shorts, oat dust, oat-meal dust, oat screenings, 
molasses refuse or sirup, and cocoa shells, the latter analysis including 
fertilizer constituents. The hay from the native grasses and sedges 
included Gar ex aristata and C. strict a}. JJeyeuxia -neglect a and Car ex 
strict a 1:1; Gar ex straminea; Poa pratensis , P. serotina, and Phletini 
pretense; Deyeuxia confinis and Hordeum juhatnm; Festnea (Flu-minia) 
arundinacea (white top); Festnea scahrella , Agropyron glancum . and 
A. caninum; A. glancum , A. caninum, etc., and weeds; and Sporohohts 
cuspid atm. The composition of a number of these follows: 

Composition of hoy from Manitoba and the Xorthicest- Territories. 


Name. 

Water. 

Protein. 

Nitrogen- 
Fat. tree 

extract. 

Fiber. 

Ash. 

Albumi¬ 

noids. 


Per cen t. 

Per cent. 

i 

Per cent. ! Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Deyeuxia negleeta mid Car ex 
stricta , 1:1. 

6.28 

10.00 

3.52 : 45.49 

28.30 

0.41 

. 30.02 

Carex straminea .. 

6.38 i 

7.06 

2.51 . 49.41 

29.52 

5.32 

j ■ , 7.50 

Festnea (Fluminia) arundi - | 
naeca (white top). 

7.20 

6.75 

2. 24 ; 43,01 

84. 38 

6.02 | 

7. 25 

Deyeuxia eon fin is . 

6. 65 

| 7.00 

2.75 41.52 

35. 88 

6 . 20 i 

1 7.50 

Ca rex aristata ... 

6.05 

| 0.00 

8.10 47. 27 

26. 03 

7. 65 

[ 9,60 

Sporoholus empidatus . 

6. 33 

| 5.04 

2.S2 49.30 

28.62 

6 . 00 ■ 

1 ' 6.81 


The comparative value of upland and lowland hay is discussed. 

The two samples of molasses refuse examined had the following 
composition: 

Composition of molasses refuse , 



Nitrogen- ; 

! Water. ! Protein. ; free "L ■ Glucose. : Ash. 

; extract. ; * ‘ ' 

Sample No. 1 ..... 

Sample No. 2...... 

| 

Per cent. 
24.89 
26.42 

1 

? 1 ^ - p, . y - ■ ■ 4/ - ; | _ < 

Per cent, j Percent .! Per cent. ’■ Percent.. Per cent. 
7.81 ! 5.98 i 50.27; 1.95 9.10 

6.85 i 3. HI : 50. 05 ; 5. 00 ; 8. 58 



This crude simp cost f ct. per pound and, in the author’s opinion, 
should prove a profitable feeding stuff. It is stated that from 2 to 4 
lbs. can be led per head daily economically and safely. 

.Digestion experiments with sheep, 0. S. Phelps (Connecticut 
Storrs Sta . Rpt« 1898, pp. 204-220 ).—Continuing the work of previous 
years, a number of digestion experiments with sheep are reported. 
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Tlie usual, methods were followed. A summary of the experiments is 
given in the table below: 

Coefficients of dUjestibiUty—experiments with sheep. 



23SS? j 

Fat. 

Nitrogen-: 

free 

extract. 1 

Fiber. 

, v Available 

x 8 ' : energy. 

Sweet: corn fodder (green); 

Per cent. Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent .' Per cent. 

average of two sheep. 

Oat and pea fodder (green); 

09.4 . 60.3 

70.3 

73. 7 : 

02. 9 

58.3 65.7 

average of two sheep. 

Sov bean fodder (green); 

58.3 ; 69.2 

56.0 

62 . 2 ; 

48. 6 

' 37.3 ; 54.1 


06.81 r.a 

30.0 

78.0 

44. 3 

60 4 

Sweet corn fodder (green); 


average of two sheep. 

B a r I e y a n d ]> e a f o d d e r 
(green); average of two 

70.0 : 03.2 

09. 2 

SI. 8 ! 

58.9 

31. G 71.9 

sheep..... 

Barley fodder (green): aver¬ 

! 71.2 : 74.5 

| } 

58.5 

75.5 ; 

01.2 

53. 7 05.2 

age’of two sheep. 

Fine rowen hay; average of 

OS. 2 j 68.7 ; 

49.1 

74. 0 1 

55.9 

41.8 ' 62.2 

four sheep.... 

Fine rowen hay and Cleve¬ 
land 11 ax.meal; average of 

04.0 j 72.5 ; 

45.2 

62.3 

65. 7 

45.9 , 58.3 

three sheep. 

Fine rowen hay and Quaker 
oat feed;' average of three 

67.9 1 78.8 ; 

53.4 

00. 4 i 

09.0 

37.0 : 59.0 

sheep. 

61.3 j 68.5 

56.3 

02. 8 

55.0 

34.7 58.4 


The results of these and earlier digestion experiments at the station 
are summarized. 

On the digestion of milk. It. W. Kaebnitz {Arch. Anal n. Physiol , 
Physiol Alt, 1899, JS T o. 1-2, pp. 53-59 ).—Cats were fed sterilized 
whole milk; milk and water; fat milk, i.e., a mixture of cream, skim 
milk, and water; milk and water containing sodium carbonate, pancre- 
atin, and a mixture of the two; and milk and water containing hydro¬ 
chloric acid. Two or three hours after the food was given the cats 
were killed and the stomach contents analyzed. Among.the conclu¬ 
sions drawn were the following: Milk diluted with water leaves the 
stomach more quickly than whole milk. Of two-samples of milk con¬ 
taining the same amount of fat but different percentages olfjtitrogen, 
that containing the least nitrogen leaves the stomach sotjer. The 
values obtained show, according to the author, that resorjjr$n in the 
small intestine does not keep pace with the passage of foe 'from the 
stomach. Neither sodium carbonate, pancreatin, or hydr< \loric acid 
or a mixture of sodium carbonate and pancreatin hastene/st % passage 
of milk from the stomach. ** ; 

Live stock at the Central Experimental Farm, '¥?)•—a tinders 
(Canada Expt Farms Bpts . 1898, pp. 73-88). —Statistics aAHVen of the 
horses, cattle, swine, poultry, and bees kept at the Central j yperimental 
Farm, and feeding experiments with steers and swine are riffllted. 

Experiments in the feeding of steers , 1897-98 (pp. 74-80).—Tests witi^ 
11 lots of 2 steers each were made with a view to learning “how beef 
dSn be produced at the smallest cost, how such products as the farmer 
easily grow can be used to the best advantage, and what results are 
fiad where rations are fed the nutritive ratio of which is wider than is 
|jtsually recommended.” A" * ■ 
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In all cases except lot 0 the test covered 10 weeks and was divided 
into 4 periods of 4 weeks each* Lots 1, 2, 5. 6, 7. 8, and 11 were fed a 
coarse fodder consisting- of silage, turnips, cut- hay, and cut straw. Lots 
3 and 4 were fed silage Lay, and straw: lot 9, timothy hay and turnips; 
lot 10, br.ome-grass hay and turnips. In addition the animals were fed 
bran, cotton-seed meal, oil meal, and mixed meal, consisting of equal 
parts of peas, barley, and oats. The steers were given all the coarse 
fodder they would eat up clean, were'watered twice daily, and supplied 
with salt. The amount of grain fed differed in the different experi¬ 
ments but in general was increased' as the test progressed. ' Lots 1 to 4, 
inclusive, were not given meal until the second period. The nutritive 
ratio of the, rations varied but was in no case lower than 1:7.7 in the 
first period and 1:5.2 in the last period. The results of the test are 
summarized in the following table: ■ 


lies n 1 is o f feed i ng s leers. 



Average 

weighFat 

beginning. 

Total gain 
per steer. 

Cost of food 
per pound 
of gain. ; 


Average 
weight at 
beginning. 

Total gain 
pel 1 steer. 

Cost of food 
per pound 
of gain. 


Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Cents. 


Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Cents. 

Loti. 

850 

155. 5 

4. 22 i 

Lot 7. 

952.5 

216.5 

6 .53 

Lot-S . 

0 TT. o 

j 188 

140.5 

} 4. 61 i 

i Lot 8. .. . 


199.5 ! 
; 188 

5.74 

Lots . 

965 

6.59 1 
4.83 ! 

i Lot 9. 

940 

6 .75 

Lot 4.... 

867. 5 

103. 5 

! Lot 16. 

882. 5 

! 122.5 

7.31 

Lot5. 

Lot 6 .. 

852. 5 
j 972.5 

169.5 

218 

6 . 5S : 
5.75 | 

i Lot 11 .; 

695 

198.5 

| 

4. 96 


The best results were obtained, in the authors opinion, with lots 1,2, 
4, and 11. The experiments are not discussed in detail. 

Experiments in fattening swine (pp. 86-88).—The value of feeding 
whole and ground grain, dry and soaked, as well as the value of a 
mixture of soaked ground grain and clover, was tested with 5 lots of 4 
crossbred swine each. Lot 1 was fed a mixture of onground oats, 
barley and peas and bran, 2:2:2:L Lot 2 was fed the same mixture 
soaked in cold water for 30 hours. Lot 3 was fed the same mixture 
ground and dry; lot 4, ground and soaked in cold water; and lot 5, 
the same grain ration with sufficient cut clover to make a mixture of 3 
parts of meal to 1 of clover by weight. The. mixed meal and clover 
were soaked in cold water on an average for 30 hours. The test began 
July 20,1898, and covered 14 weeks. The pigs were fed all they would 
eat up clean. The following table summarizes the results:* 


Results of feeding swine . 



Total 
weight at 
beginning. 

Total gain 
per lot. 

Food con- I 
smiled per I 
pound of 
gain. | 


Total 
weight at 
beginning. 

Total gain 
per lot. 

Food con¬ 
sumed per 
pound of. 
gain. ■. 

Lot 1 . 

Lot. 2 .. 

Lot 3 ........ 

1 Pounds . 

270 ! 

! ' 263 

275 5 

Pounds. 

432 

422 

505 

Pounds. ; 
4.08 

3.88 

3.56 

Lot 4 .. 

Lot 5.. 

Pounds. 
266 i 
273 i 

■■■■■■" 1 

Pounds. 

496 

274 

' . ' ■! 

Pounds, 
3.76 
' d 4.80 


a This includes 3.6 lbs. meal and 1.2 lba. clover. 


No conclusions are drawn from the tests. 
20139—No. 9-6 
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Experiments in feeding steers, S. A. Bedford (Canada Fxpt. 
Farms Rpts. lS96 i pp. 300. 301). —The value of marsh hay as compared 
with mixed straw was tested with 2 lots of 4 steers each. Lot 1 -was 
fed a ration consisting of 20 lbs. of cut native marsh-grass hay, 30 lbs. 
Swedish turnips, and 3 to 7 lbs. of chopped barley, while lot 2 was fed 
20 lbs. of mixed cut straw, the same amount of Swedish turnips as lot 
1, and 5 to 0 lbs. of chopped barley. The steers were fed for 112 clays. 
They were purchased for 3 cents per pound and sold at the conclusion 
of the test for 4 cents per pound, live weight. The financial statement 
is based on hay at $5 per ton, turnips at 5 cents per bushel, ’and 
chopped barley at half a cent a pound. No value was assigned to the 
straw. 

Lot 1 made an average daily gain of 1 lb. 6 oz., and lot 2, 1 lb. 4 oz. 
The average profit per steer for lot 1 was 87.54 : of lot 2, 810.91. “It 
would appear that hay is not essential to the successful fattening of 
steers, and that wheat farmers can utilize to good advantage a portion 
of their straw for that purpose.* 5 

Experiments in the feeding of steers, A. Maoicay (Canada ExpL 
Farms Tipis. 1693, pp. 360.370). —A feeding test with steers-at the 
Indian Head Experimental Farm is briefly reported. Twelve 3-year- 
old steers were divided into 4 lots of 3 each and fed from November 13, 
189<, to March 5, 1898. Lot 1 was given brome-grass hay and silage ; 
lot 2, wheat chaff and silage; lot 3, threshed brorne gTass; silage'^m^ 
bran; and lot 4, native hay, silage, and bran. In addition all the 
steers were fed 2 lbs. of meal (barley and wheat 2:1) per head daily 
during the second month, 4 lbs. during the third, and 6 lbs. during the 
last month of the test, “The rations were in the proportion of 2 lbs. 
silage to each pound of dry feed.’ 5 The financial statement is based on 
silage at 82, brorne-grass hay at $5, threshed brorne grass bay at $4, 
native hay at $2, bran at 814, and wheat chaff at $2 per ton, and meal 
at | ct. per pound. 

The total gains made by the. several lots were as follows: Lot 1, 430 
lbs.; lot 2, 815; lot 3, 355; lot 4, 460. The protits on the respective 
lots were $27.39, $29.04, $34.09, and $44.65. 

Report on experiments on the winter fattening of cattle, 
1898-99, J. W. Paterson ( West of Scotland Agr. Col Bui. I, pp. 22).— 
To determine the comparative value of a number of concentrated 
Ceding stuffs, a test beginning December 24, 1898, and covering 199 
days, was made at the Home Farm of H. Ogilvv at Bleb with crossbred 
steers selected from/a herd of 80. During a preliminary period of one 
month,, the steers were divided into 2 uniform lots, and at its .con¬ 
clusion were subdivided into 4 uniform lots of 10 each. ' Lots 1,2, and 3 
were fed a basal ration of 560 lbs. of Swedish turnips with oat hay and 
straw ad libitum. In addition, lot 1 was fed 60 lbs. of decorticated , 
cotton-seed cake and maize meal ( 1 : 1 ); lot 2, 60 lbs. of linseed cake; ' 
lot 3, 60 lbs. of decorticated cotton-seed cake and'bruised oats (1:1). 
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Lot 4 was fed a basal ration of 840 lbs. of Swedish turnips with oat hay 
and straws ad libitum, and 00 lbs. of decorticated cotton-seed cake in 
addition. During the last 17 days of the test, the amount of grain fed 
to lots 1, 2, and 3 was increased to SO lbs. At the same time the Swed¬ 
ish turnips fed to lot 4 were increased to 933 lbs. and the grain ration 
to 40 lbs. 

The weights of the 4 lots at the beginning of the test were 8,059. 7,824, 
7,908, and 8,115-lbs., respectively. The corresponding daily gains per 
head were 2.23, 2,35, 2.25, and 1.99 lbs., respectively. The feeding stuffs 
were rated as follows: Linseed cake, $39.60 per ton; decorticated cot¬ 
ton-seed cake, $29.66; maize meal, $25.25'; Swedish turnips, $2.40; 
straw, $7,25; hay, $14,55; and oats, 54 cts. per bushel. Rating the 
steers at $6.72 per cwt. at the beginning of the test and $8.10 per cwt. 
at the close of the test, and assuming the attendance was ’worth 12 
cts. per head per week, the profit on the 4 lots was $69.25. $40.15, 
$60.90, and $57.18, respectively. 

In the author's opinion, the gains made by all the lots were very 
satisfactory, slightly the best being made by lot 2. The increase dur¬ 
ing the last 17 days of the test was said to be satisfactory for all the 
lots, and in the-author’s opinion the feeding might have been advan¬ 
tageously* continued for some time. 

“Linseed cake produced rather more increase than decorticated cotton-seed cake 
plus oats, but this increase did not repay the extra expense. Indeed, there was a rela¬ 
tive loss of $20.81 from preferring linseed cake. When contrasted with the cotton-seed 
cake plus maize lot, the employment of pure linseed cake was still more unprofitable. 
Decorticated cotton-seed cake plus maize yielded exactly $29.10 more profit than 
linseed cake—the extra gain being all a saving in expenditure. These results merit 
the attention of feeders. . . . In a season of root scarcity, the advisability of limit¬ 
ing the turnips, as in lot l, and giving maize instead will be specially apparent. 
Aga in, looking to lots 8 and 4, when turnips are worth $2.40 per ton to sell it will 
pay better to restrict them as in lot 8 and give some oats instead when oats are sell¬ 
ing below 59 cts. per bushel of 40 lbs., or $4.72 per quarter. As the same amount of 
Swedish turnips and practically the same quantity of hay and straw was consumed 
by the first 8 lots, the relative results arrived at above for the concentrated foods 
are obviously in no way influenced by the fixed prices which were placed upon those 
foods.* J 

Feeding experiments on the winter fattening of lambs, 0. E. 
Lyman, reported by 0. S. Phelps (Connecticut Storms Sta. Rpt. 1898 , 
pp. 221-228). —In these experiments, which are made with the coopera¬ 
tion of 0. E. Lyman of Middleheld, who feeds each winter about,4,600 
lambs for market, the fattening value of wide and narrow rations was 
compared,.2 lots of 10 lambs each (mostly selected grade Shropshires) 
being used for the purpose. The test, which began December 21, 
covered 2 periods of 31 days each. Lot 1 was fed at .first a ration con¬ 
sisting of f pea meal and l corn, with about 1 part of clover rowen to 2 
parts of coni silage. ' After about 10 days bran was substituted for part 
of the pea meal, since it was evident satisfactory gains could not be 
made otherwise. Until the close of the test the grain ration consisted 
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of pea meal, bran, and corn, 2 : 1 :1, giving a nutritive ratio of 1 : 7.2. 
The grain ration of lot 2 consisted of corn ami pea meal, 3 :1, The 
coarse fodder in the first period consisted of corn silage and clover 
rowen 2 :1. During the second period the clover rowen was increased 
J. The nutritive ratio of the ration was 1 :6.8. The lambs in lot 1 
weighed 882 , those in lot 2, 800 lbs. at the beginning of the test 5 the 
total gains during the test were 242 and 281 lbs., respectively. The cost 
of a pound of gain in lot 1 was 4.03 and in lot 2, 4.77 cts. 

“It will be seen tlmr the gains for the second lot, which were fed the wide rations, 
are considerably larger than for the first lot, which had the narrow ration. The 
wide ration (lot 2) was somewhat more expensive than the narrow ration (loti), 
bur the average cost of 100 lbs. of increase was 1,0 cts. less fur the lambs fed the 
•wide ration.” 

A test- was also made with 200 lambs, which were fed well-balanced 
rations found by experience to be profitable. The test proper began 
'December 1, 1807, and covered 3 periods of 15,16, and 17 days. In 
the first period the ration consisted of 167 lbs. each of corn and pea 
meal, 148 lbs. of clover rowen, and 325 lbs. of silage. In the second 
period the clover rowen and silage remained about the same, while the 
corn meal was increased to 181, the pea meal diminished to 138, and 0 
lbs. of bran was added to the ration. I 11 the third period, the 11)6 
lambs were fed 132 lbs. of corn, 100 lbs of bran, the same quantity of 
pea meal daily with about the same amount of clover rowen and silage 
as before. The nutritive ratio in the 3 periods was 1:5.8, 1:6.1, and 
1:5,6. respectively. The lambs were purchased in Chicago. A few 
days after their arrival in Connecticut they were sheared and yielded 
3f lbs. of medium wool per lamb, on an average. Near the end of the 
test it was necessary to slaughter 4 lambs and this tact is taken into 
account in tabulating the results for the third period. 

At the beginning of the test the lambs weighed on an average 73J 
lbs. each. During period. 1 the total gain- of the lot was 1,146 lbs., and 
the cost of a pound of gain 4.58 cts.; during the second period the 
total gain was 690 lbs., and the cost of a pound of gain 7.91 cts.; while 
during the third period the total gain was 1,230 lbs. and the cost of a 
pound of gain 4.85 cts. The cost is based upon hay at $16, silage at 
$3. bran at $15, and pea meal at $13 per ton, and corn at 384 cts. per 
bushel. 

. “The ration winch ill the long rim lias given ns the most satisfactory results in 
feeding lambs is one very similar to that used in the third period with the large lot 
of lambs. A grain ration consisting of one-third corn, one-third bran, and one-third 
pea meal by weight, together with’ coarse fodder consisting of clover hay or clover 
rowen one part, and corn silage two parts, has, on the whole given ns very satisfac¬ 
tory returns.” 

Pig feeding in South Dakota, E. A, Burnett (South Dakota Bta. 
Bid. (IS, pp. 85-98 ).—Two tests are reported which had for their object 
a,comparison of some of the common feeding stuffs,, and the collection 
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of data regarding the cost of pork production from common grains' 
under favorable conditions. 

The first test was made with 30 pure-bred Duroc Jersey, Chester 
"White, and Poland China pigs, divided into 6 lots of 5 each. The pigs 
were from 130 to 160 days old, and averaged about 114 lbs. each. 
During* the summer they had been pastured on a variety of crops, and 
were given some ground barley shorts and separator skim milk. The 
test began October 21 and covered 4 periods of 2 weeks each. Lot 1 was 
fed corn meal; lot 2, wheat shorts; lot 3, corn meal and shorts (1:1); 
lot 4, barley meal with wheat shorts (1:1): lot 5, corn meal and ground 
barley; and lot 6, ground barley. Each lot received a little soft coal 
and salt, with a little copperas and sulphur occasionally. 

The average weights of the-5 lots at the beginning of the test were 
861, 775, 723, 746, 711, and 726 lbs., respectively. The average daily 
gains of lots 1,2, and 6 were 1.53 lbs., 4.53, and 4.38. and 4.58 lbs. of 
food was required per pound of grain respectively. The average daily 
gains of lots 3, 4. and 5 were 1.8, 1.64, and 1.44 lbs., respectively. The 
corresponding amounts of food required per pound of gain were 3.9, 
4.29, and 4.86 lbs. 

The second test was made in 1 *>98 with 7 lots of 4 pigs each, and was 
practically a duplicate of the previous test. The lots were numbered 
from 7 to 13 consecutively. Lots 13, 11, 10, and 12 were fed, respec¬ 
tively, the same ration as lots 2, 3, 5, and 6, while lots 7, 8, and 9 were 
fed the same ration as lot 4 in the previous test. After a preliminary 
period, during which the pigs were pastured on barley and oats or rape 
and sorghum, the test proper began September 26 and covered 4 
periods of 14 days each. The following table summarizes the results: 


JlesulU of feeding pigs—second experiment. 



Weight of 
lot at be¬ 
ginning of 
test. 

I Food eon- j;" j i Weight of 1 Food <-on- 

Average sumedperj. ■ Average j lot at be- ; sinned per 

daily gain. lb. of \\ .daily gain, 'ginning of; lb. of 

gaiu. i- * " rest. gain. 

1 jftt 7 . .. 

■ Pounds. 
61*2 
692 
514 
614 

Pounds. Pounds. 1 Po mtds. Pounds. 

1.56 4 . 77 Lot 11. ; 589 ; 1.50 i 

Pounds. 
4.48 
4.56 
5. 17 

1 Alt 8 ____ 

1.76 . 4.82 Lot 12 . 592' 1.67! 

1.58 ! 4.40 Loti.*}.' 591 ; 1.31 ' 

1.65 I 4,51 ;■ , 

Lot; 9. 

Lot 10.. 



In discussing the profits of the 2 experiments, the different grains 
are figured at $8 per ton. Lots 1-6 were valued at §3.16 at the begin¬ 
ning and end of the test, a shrinkage of 4 per cent being made on the 
weight of the pigs at the close of the test, which was the average 
shrinkage on the lot when purchased. Lots 7-13 inclusive were pur¬ 
chased at §3 per hundred and sold at the same price without shrinkage. 
The cost per pound of gain in the different lots was as follows: Lot 1, 
1.81 cts.; lots 2 and 13,1.88 cts.; lots 3 and 11,1.6 cts.; lots 4,7,8, and 
9,1.82 cts.; lots 5 and 10,1.9 cts.; lots 6 and 12, 1.83 cts. The author 
calculates that corn meal returned in the form of pork, §13,60 per ton; 
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client shorts, 813.20 per ton: corn meal and wheat shorts (1:1), $15.46 
per ton; bailey and shorts (1:1), $13.70; barley and coni (1; 1), $12204; 

and barley, $13.00. 

The experiments are discussed in considerable detail. The principal 
conclusions follow: “All foods and rations used in the experiment pro¬ 
duced gains at a cost considerably below the market price of hogs 
at the time they were fed. All lots made the cheapest gains before 
reaching 150 lbs. weight, but continued to make profitable gains up'to 
or slightly past 200 lbs. weight. The largest consumers of food accord¬ 
ing to weight made the cheapest gains. Corn and shorts made the 
cheapest gains, and all the rations containing corn gave better average 
results than all the rations containing no corn/ 7 

Feeding experiments with blood molasses feed for horses, 
II. Goldschmidt ( LaMmandshlade , 32. (1899), No. 23, pp. 310-353 ).— 
Twenty-three horses belonging to the Copenhagen Milk Supply Com¬ 
pany were included in the experiment. They were divided into 2 lots. 
Lot 1, made up of 7 horses, was fed the regular ration of barley and oats, 
1:2, during the first part of the test; later, oats and hay. Lot 2, made 
up of 16 horses, received the same feed with the following changes dur¬ 
ing the 3 periods into which the experiment was divided: In period 1,2 
lbs. of molasses feed was substituted for 2 lbs. of grain; in period 2, 21- 
lbs. of molasses feed was substituted for 3 lbs. of grain; and in period 
3, 3 lbs, of molasses feed took the place of 4 lbs. of grain. The amount 
of grain fed during the different- periods ranged from 101 lbs. to 12 lbs. 
and from 12 to 13 lbs. of hay was fed per head per day. The results 
obtained show that 3 lbs. of molasses feed had about the same feeding 
value as 4 lbs. of grain. At the prevailing prices, the molasses feed 
was cheaper than grain; by replacing J of the grain with this feed, 
an annual saving of $5.36 per horse would be effected, while in the 
case of high prices for oats, the saving would reach $13.40 per horse 
annually.— v. w. woll. 

Report of the poultry manager, A. G. Gilbert (Canada Expt. 
Farms Rpts . 1898 , pp. 221-240 , pi. 1 , figs. a). —Statistics are given of the 
poultry kept at the station during the past year, methods of feeding 
them, comparative egg yield for 2 years, eggs set, chickens and ducks 
hatched, gain in weight of chickens, etc. 

Experimental fattening of chickens without forced methods , (pp. 
234-240),—The relative merits for fattening without forced methods of 
scrubs, first cross, and thoroughbred chickens were tested with 10 
lots of 4 chickens each made up as follows: Lots -1 and 2, barnyard 
chickens; lot 3, first cross’ light Brahma-Buff* Cochins; lot 4, light 
Brahmas; lot 5, Silver Laced Wyandottes; lot 6, White Indian Game 
and White Java cross; lot 7, Barred Plymouth Bocks; lot 8, White 
'Plymouth Bocks; and lot 9, White Wyandottes. The lots were fed 3 
times a day all they could eat of oatmeal, barley, and com meal, 2:1:1, 
mixed .with sweet milk. About 2 weeks after the beginning of the test 
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beef suet (1 ounce to each 4 fowls) was also ted each meal. The chick¬ 
ens were given grit and an abundance of water. Two of the chickens 
were pullets: the remainder, cockerels. The test began October 31 and 
covered 8 weeks. During this period 1 chicken in lot 4 died and 1 each 
in lots 5 and 9 was not in good condition for a portion of the time. The 
foods consumed' and gains made per week by the different chickens and 
lots are recorded in detail. At the close of the test the chickens were 
fasted for 36 hours previous to killing. They were killed by dislocating 
the neck, and carefully plucked dry and packed for shipment. The 
weight after fasting 36 hours in lots 4 to 9. and in all cases the weights 
after plucking, arc recorded. The weight of the entrails, of the waste, 
heads, feet, etc., weight after dressing, weight of the giblets, fat, flesh, 
bones, and extractives obtained on boiling are recorded for I chicken 
in each lot. The results of the test are summarized in the following 
table: 

11 exults of feeding experiments with ehickenx. 
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a These values were determined with u representative chicken from each lot. 

Poultry, S. A. Bedford (Canada E.vpt. Fnnnx Rpts. 18 !)$, pp. 302, 
303). —The value of pullets compared with old hens as layers was tested 
with 2 lots of 11 chickens each. Lot 1 was made up of 7 Black Minorca 
and 4 White Plymouth Bock hens 21 to 4 years old, and lot 2 of the same 
number of pullets of these 2 breeds, 6 months old. All the chickens 
were fed in the morning a ration of equal parts of crushed mixed grains 
and 1 oz. of cut bone per fowl. The food was moistened. In the even¬ 
ing they were fed whole wheat, oats, and barley 2:1:1. From January 
4 to March 4 the pullets laid 144 eggs and the hens 165. 

The value of hone as an egg producer was tested with 2 lots each 
consisting of 3 .Plymouth Bock and 3 Black Minorca pullets 6 mouths 
old. Both lots were fed on bran and crushed mixed grain 1:1, wet, in 
the morning, and wheat screenings,oats, and barley 2:1:1 in the evening. 
In addition, lot 1 was fed an ounce of green bone per chicken daily in 
the morning, in the 3 months' beginning January 4 lot T laid S3 and 
lot 2, 52 eggs. 
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The cost of a pound of 'gain when chickens are fattened in pens was 
tested with 4 Plymouth Pocks. In one month beginning October 25 
they consumed 74 lbs. of wheat, 3| lbs. of oats, and the same amount of 
barley. The grain was crushed and fed moist in the morning and whole 
in the evening. The chickens weighed 10 lbs. 14 oz. at the beginning 
of the test and gained 5 lbs. The cost of a pound of gain was 3 cts. 

Concerning “slimy” bread, R. Sendtxer ( Chem . Zty., 23 (1899), No. 79, p. 327), 

Canadian and Hungarian flours, P. T. Shutt (Canada Expt. Farms Mjits. 1898,pp. 
153, 154),— -An analysis is reported of “Best Patent’’ and of Hungarian flour. 

Composition of me at conserves, Pellerin (Jour. Fharm. et Chim d.s^r., 9 (1899), 
Ah. 10, pp. 20-25; ads. in Ztschr . Fniersucli. Nahr. u. Genussmtl3 (1900), JSfo. l,p. 32 ),— 
The author reports the examination and analysis of bouillon from canned meat. 

The digestibility of sterilized milk, Jemma (Clin, Med. Italiana; ads. in Diet, and 
JJyg. Qas,, 16 (1900), A To, 2, p. S3).— The author reports, as the result of experiments 
in artificial digestion, that the digestibility of milk is not impaired by sterilizing, 
and that sterilized milk diluted with a solution of milk sugar is more easily digested 
than pure sterilized milk. 

Contribution to the study of the composition of hens’ eggs, A. Juckenack 
(Ztschr. Filtersuch. Xahr. u. Genussmtl., 2 (1899), No. 12, pp. 905-913).— The author 
studied especially cholesterin and other phosphorus compounds in egg yolk. 

Preserving eggs ( Queensland Ayr. Jour., 4 (1899), No. 3, pp. 418,419), —Several 
methods of preserving eggs are quoted—as preserving in a water glass solution, pre¬ 
serving with a solution of salt and borax poured over eggs covered with vegetable 
ashes, and packing in some material (bran, salt, etc.) in tight boxes. 

Apple jelly, Look ( Ztschr. Offentl. Chem., 5- (1899), pp. 359-360; abs. in Ztschr. 
Fitters uch. Nahr. v. Genussmtl ., 2 (1899), No. 12, pp. 934,935). —Analyses of a number 
of sorts of commercial jelly are reported. 

The composition of raisins, A. Borntrager (Ztschr, Titters uch, Nahr. u. 
Genussmtl2 (1899), No. 3, pp. 257-260). —The composition of a number of samples 
is reported. 

Recent progress in regard to wines and food stuffs, E. List (Chem. Zip., 23 
(1899), No. 74, pp. 757-759; No. 76, pp. 7S4-7S8).—k review. 

Muscle, brain, and diet: A plea for simpler foods, E. Ii. Miles (London: Swan, 
Sonnenschein Co.; New York: The Macmillan Co., 1900, pp. NY-^845).— The author 
believes a diet of what k© terms simpler foods, i. e., a “vegetarian diet,” is 
desirable. His own experience and considerable other data are recorded, which he 
believes supports his contentions. The book is prepared from a popular rather than 
a scientific standpoint. 

The army ration, G. Smart (Sanitarian, 44 (1900), No. 363, pp. 125-129). — In this 
article, quoted from the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, December 9, 1899, the 
author describes the army ration and discusses its value for soldiers in the tropics. 
Attention is drawn to the fact that the ration is capable of considerable variation to 
suit special circumstances. 

The army ration in the tropics, T. R. Eagan ( Sanitarian, 44 (1900), No. 363, 
pp. 129, 130). —A brief note supplementing the above article. 

Analyses of fodders and feeding stuffs, W. O, Atwater and P. G. Benedict 
(Connecticut Storrs Sta . Bpt. 1898, pp. ,229-242). —The composition of a number of 
materials is reported. These include green fodders— From u s inert ids, meadow fescue, 
orchard grass, redtop, timothy, cowpea fodder, barley and pea fodder, barley fod¬ 
der, oat and pea fodder, soy bean fodder, sweet corn fodder, and corn for silage; 
cured fodders and hay—corn stover, clover rowen, mixed hay of clover and grass, 
Hungarian hay, hay of mixed grasses, fine rowen hay, and second quality hay. In 
addition, several samples of corn silage were analyzed. The .milling and .by¬ 
products include Chicago gluten meal, Cleveland flux meal, cotton-seed meal, Quaker 
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oafc feed, wheat bran, soy beans, and four o’clock seed. [According to a corre¬ 
spondent in Florida four o'clock seed is a very satisfactory feed for poultry.] 

Analyses of foods, feeding stuffs, etc., H. Synder ( Minnesota Sta. Bui. 63, pp. 
405-503, ,505-50$). —Analyses are reported of linseed oil meal, foreign and domestic 
itaxseed (oil content), oat bran, oat feed, wheat screenings, speltz wheat, corn¬ 
cobs, wild rice, corn (yellow and white), cattle-feed 'mixtures, rape plant at different 
stages of growth, corn fodder, oat hay, pea hay, dwarf German kale, sand vetch, 
sorghum, peas and oats, Bromus inermis, sugar, sorghum, sirup, butter, dairy salt, 
skim milk, and 2 food preservatives. 

The feeding value of the residue from wine making (Bui. Soe. Cent . Ayr. Hurt, 
fit A veil m. [ Ab'cc], 39 ( 1S99 ), No. 8, pp. 145-149). 

The use of cane leaves in feeding cattle, Boname (Suer. Indig., 54 (1899), So. 
IS, pp. 550-553). 

Artificial milk or Liebig milk for calves and young pigs, F. Rigacx (Bely. 
Blurt, et Ayr., 11 (1899), So. 17, p. 205). —A note on the use of a mixture of dour, malt, 
carbonate of potash, and a little chalk in skim milk for calves and young pigs. 

The formation of fat from protein according to the latest opinion of the C. 
Voit school, E. Pfluger (Arch. Physiol. [ Pfliiger ], 77 (1899), So. 11-12 , pp. 521- 
554). —A controversial article. 

Concerning the absorption of fat, W. Conn stein (Arch. Anat. u. Physiol., 
Physiol , AM., 1899, So. 1-2, pp. 30-32). —Experiments were made with dogs fed 
lanolin in addition to a ration of dog biscuit. This fat melts at 40 to 42° C. and is 
easily emulsified. It saponifies with great difficulty in the intestine and is practi¬ 
cally unabsorbed. Therefore, in the author’s opinion, the conclusion is warranted 
that the digestibility of any fat depends upon its cleavage, and that its capacity for 
emulsification is only a secondary matter. 

Report of the poultry division, I). D. Hyde ( Sew Zealand Dept. Ayr. Bpt. 1809, 
pp. 153-161, figs. 11). —The different breeds of chickens and ducks are desciubed and 
the work of the poultry department briefly reported. 

A handbook for fanners and dairymen, F. W. Woll (New Pork: John Wiley A 
Sons, 1900, pp. 437). —A second edition of this hook containing a large amount of 
information in condensed form over a wide range of subjects. The edition is said 
to be thoroughly revised. 
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Dairy experiments, G. B. Lane (New Jersey Stas. Bui. 137 } pp. 24 ).— 
The record of a grade dairy herd for 3 years is summarized and dis¬ 
cussed, and experiments comparing balanced and imbalanced rations 
and different quantities of feed are reported. 

The yield , composition , and cost of milk (pp. 3-12).—The grade dairy 
herd used in a study of this question averaged annually 22,25, and 30 
cows for the years ended April 1, 1897, 1898, and 1899, The records 
for 1897 and 1898 were given at some length in the annual reports of 
the stations for those years (E. S. It., 10, p. 483; 11, p. 785). Frequent 
changes were made in the herd by replacing older and unprofitable 
animals by new ones. Four cows remained in the herd for the 3 years 
and 10 others remained for 2 years. Of 25 cows for which a record 
of one year or more was obtained the annual milk production of the 
best, poorest, and average cow was, respectively, 10,317, 4,539, am! 
(3,585 lbs., with a corresponding butter production of 486, 226, and 327 
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lbs. The fat content of the milk of the individual cows for 1 year 
ranged from 2.8 to 0.4 per cent, with an average of 4.25 per cent. 

During the summer the. ration fed consisted of 00 lbs. of green for¬ 
age, 4 lbs. each of wheat bran and dried brewers 1 grains, and 2 lbs. of 
corn meal, and during the winter of 30 lbs. of silage, 5 lbs. of hay, 4 
lbs. each of bran and brewers 1 grains, and 2 lbs. of linseed meal. The 
average cost of the ration was 11.5 cts., 5 cts. being charged to pur¬ 
chased feeding stuffs and 0.5 cts. to farm crops. The cost of food for 
1 year was $1,040.38. Labor and interest on the value of the herd 
increased the total cost of milk production to $1,051.88. The total 
yield of milk was 75,511 qt„ the cost per quart being, therefore, 1.39 
cts. for food, or 2.19 cts. for food, labor, and interest. At 3 cts. per 
quart for milk the net profit from the 25 cows, not including the value 
of 205 tons of manure, was $013.45. The increased cost of producing* 
milk according to sanitary requirements is discussed in connection with 
these results. 

A study was made of the question of maintaining a standard of 
quality in herd milk throughout the year. A table shows the average 
composition of herd milk and the variation in composition of the milk 
ofindividual cows for each month during the 8 years. u Milk containing 
4 per cent of fat could have been practically guaranteed throughout the 
first year, 4.25 per cent the second, and 4.50 per cent the third.” 

.Experiments with <liferent rations (pp. 12-24).—A ration made up of 
30 lbs. of silage, 5 lbs. of timothy hay, 4 lbs. of wheat bran, 4 lbs. of 
dried brewers 5 grains, and 2 lbs. of linseed meal was compared with one 
composed of 12 lbs. of cornstalks, 8 lbs. of timothy hay, and 4 lbs. of 
corn meal. The nutritive ratio of ration 1 was 1:5.3 and of ration 2, 
1:13.5. The rations were fed to 2 lots of 2 cows each for 30 days, when 
they were reversed, and after a transition period of 7 days were fed for 
another period of 30 days. A table gives the daily record of each cow. 
The total production on the first ration was 2,701.7 lbs, of milk and 
131 lbs. of butter, and on the second ration 2,014.2 lbs. of milk and 
94.3 lbs. of butter, making* an actual gain in production of over one- 
third in favor of the balanced ration. The cost of food for the produc¬ 
tion of 100 lbs. of milk and 1 lb. of butter was practically the same in 
each case. It is therefore argued that 20 cows fed the balanced ration 
would produce as much milk at the same cost for food as 30 cows fed 
the other ration, the profits being much greater with the smaller num¬ 
ber ot cows on account ot less labor and a.smaller investment being 
required. 

A summary is given of tests of 3 .grade cows for 1 week and comment 
Is made on the value of records for short periods. 

Several tests, lasting 1 week each, were made with 2 cows to deter¬ 
mine the profits from feeding different quantities of mixed grains. 
Rations consisting of 10, 15, 20, and 24 lbs. of the same proportional 
mixture of wheat bran, dried brewers 1 grains, and linseed meal were 
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fed with silage and hay. The results are given in tables and discussed. 

“ Rations containing feeds in excess of 1.0 lbs. per day, while they were 
profitable, were less profitable than those containing this amounts 

Experiment with milch cows, R. Robertson; Canada Fjpt.Farmx 
1'tpts . 1898, pp. 288-801). —A study was made of the profits from, a herd 
of.29 cows for one year ended November 27. 1898. The cows were 
charged with all the feed consumed anti given credit for their products 
at current prices. A table shows the breed, number, of clays milked, 
yield of milk and butter, receipts from butter and skint milk, cost of 
feed, arid other data for each cow. Excluding one cow which had been 
milked 210 days before entering the test, and 3 cows which were 
removed from the test at the end of 0 months, the profits per cow 
ranged from $4.10 to $28.04, and averaged $10.25. The results are 
averaged separately for the summer and winter periods of 0 months 
each. Cows fresh in the tall were more profitable than cows fresh in 
the spring. 

Test of malt-sprouts-molasses for milch cows, E. Eamm (Mil eh 
Zt(j n 28 (1899). Xo. 11, pp. Oil, 612 ).—In a series of feeding experiments 
with milch cows conducted by the author a comparative test was made 
of n\a 11-sprouts-molasses and peanut cake. ' From April 4 to April 7, 8, 
cows were fed peanut cake in addition to hay, straw, roots, and dried 
brewers* grains. During a second period of 4 days beginning April 13, 
the cmvs were fed the same ration except that the peanut cake, was 
replaced by the same quantity of malt-sprouts-molasses. From April 20 
to April 29 the cows were fed again on the peanut-cake ration. The 
data are given in full in tabular form. A summary of the results for 5 
cows shows that the yield of milk was slightly higher on the peanut 
ration, but the fat content was lower, so that the average daily yields 
of fat and total solids were practically the same on the two rations. 
The author concludes that malt-sprouts-molasses proved an efficient and 
wholesome concentrated feeding stuff for milch cows, and under the 
conditions of the experiments was equal in value to peanut meal. 

Test of gluten meal for milch cows, IT Ihoni (Milch Ztg28 
(1699), Xo. 42, pp , 058-600 ).—A comparative test of gluten meal and pea¬ 
nut cake was made with 5 cows and included 3 periods of 4 days each, 
beginning respectively on May 5, 14, and 23. During the first and 
third periods the daily ration included <> kg. of peanut cake. During 
the second period an equal quantity of gluten meal was fed in place of 
the peanut cake. The results are tabulated and .summarized. The 
yields of milk, fat, and total solids and the specific gravity of the milk 
were slightly higher on the gluten-meal ration, but the percentages of 
fat and solids were lower. The experiment is considered as showing 
that gluten meal is a very efficient feeding stuff for milch cows. 

Test of raw sugar for milch cows, E. Ramai (Milch Zfg. y 28 (1899), 
■JXo. 43, pp. 673,674).—In continuation of the above experiment raw 
sugar was compared with peanut cake. A ration containing. 0 kg. of 
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raw sugar was fed to 5 cows for 4 days' commencing June 4, and the 
results are compared with the average results obtained from feeding a 
ration containing peanut -cake in place of the sugar to the same cows 
for two periods of 4 days each, commencing respectively May. 23 and 
June 13. The results are tabulated and summarized. On the sugar 
ration the cows gained more in weight but produced less milk and 
butter fat than on the peanut ration. 

Changes in milk caused by freezing, M. Siegfeld (Jiolfc. Ztg. 7 13 
{1899) ^Xo. odd p]). 497-199 ).—Several experiments in freezing milk and 
cream are reported and changes in the microscopical appearance of the 
fat globules and in the properties of the casein as a result of freezing 
are described. 

Analyses were made of samples from differet.it portions of a block of 
frozen milk. The upper portion of the block contained 8.45 per cent of 
fat and the lower portion 2.11 per cent. The percentage of total solids 
increased toward the center of the cake. 

To eliminate the influence of the fat an experiment was made with 
skim milk. The outer portion of the frozen sample contained 7.03 per 
cent of solids and the central part 15,0 per cent. Another sample of 
the skim milk was kept at 5-0° 0. for 8 hours. Ice crystals were 
formed in the outer portion. Analyses of the ice, the serum mechan¬ 
ically held by the ice crystals, and the central portion of the sample 
remaining unfrozen, gave the following percentages of solids for the 5 
portions, respectively: 0.06, 0.94, and 12.81. The fresh sample con¬ 
tained 8.32 per cent of solids and 0.07 per cent of fat. 

In 2 experiments one-half of each lot of cream was frozen. In the 
first experiment the 2 portions were brought to 16° C. and churned at 
that temperature. In the second experiment the churning was done 
at 13°. The freezing of the cream resulted in decreasing the time re¬ 
quired for churning 13 minutes in the first case and 15 minutes in the 
second. The content of fat in the buttermilk from the unfrozen cream 
churned at 10 and 139 was respectively*5 and 4.8 per cent, and from 
the cream which had previously been frozen, 2.05 and 1.55 per cent. A 
number of other experiments confirmed these results. 

Some practical applications of bacteriology in European dai¬ 
rying, IT. W. Conn ( Connecticut Starrs Sta , Rpf. 1898 , pp. 67-99). —This 
is an interesting account of the conditions found by the author as the 
result of an examination of various institutions in England, Holland, 
'Denmark, Germany, and Switzerland. The subject is discussed under 
3 general headings, (1) bacteriology and the milk supply in European 
cities, (2) bacteriology in butter making in European dairies, and (3) 
bacteriology in cheese making in Europe. A summary regarding the 
more important practical applications of bacteriology to dairying in 
Europe is given as follows; 

: “(1) A knowledge of the action of bacteria upon milk lias led to a very careful, 
guarding of milk from contamination. This lias been directed first to the cow, sec- 
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ond to the conditions in the cow stall, third to the cleaning 1 of the milk vessels, end 
fourth to the methods of handling the milk. 

u (2) The demonstration of the agency of milk in distributing disease has led to 
the taking of great pains to prevent the milk from coming in the vicinity of disease 
germs. This has resulted in (In the attempt to exclude all persons who have con¬ 
tact with contagious diseases from any participation in handling the milk; (2) 
greater care in regard to the water used in the dairy; and (:-*;• the attempt to exclude 
from the dairy herd all animals suffering from any sort of udder disease. 

u (o) Proper regulations can he better enforced by large business firms than by 
public statute, and partly as a result of this the milk supply of the large cities is 
passing into the hands of a few large firms. 

“(4) As the public has learned how disease is distributed by milk the demand, for 
sterilized milk has grown until it can be purchased in most cities from the ordinary 
milkmen. The dislike of the taste of sterilized milk and the belief that sterilizing 
makes it somewhat less easily digested have led to the adoption of the process of 
pasteurizing, though it is rather slow in coming into use. 

“(5) The use of bacteria cultures for cream ripening in the process of butter 
making is confined chiefly to Denmark and North Germany. In Denmark over 95 
per cent of the butter is made by the use of artificial pure cultures of bacteria in¬ 
oculated into pasteurized cream. The results have been highly satisfactory to the 
Danish butter makers. Oleomargarine is largely made by the use of pure cultures. 

“(6) Up to the present no important practical applications of bacteriological 
knowledge have been made in the process of cheese making. The only instance in 
practice where bacteria are artificially inoculated into milk to produce cheese ripen¬ 
ing is in the use of £ slimy wliey ’ in the making of Holland cheeses.'’ 

Examination of butter and milk for tubercle bacilli, Asoher 
(. Ztsehr . Hyg. u. Infeetionslmvnlc 32 [1899), 2Fo. 3, pp. 329-344 ).—Twenty- 
seven samples of butter from 22 stores were examined and 2 samples 
were found to contain tubercle bacilli. One came from a large creamery 
and the other from an estate. A sample of skim milk from the cream¬ 
ery also showed tubercle bacilli. This skim milk was being used to feed 
calves and pigs. The author believes the pasteurizing of skim milk 
and centrifugal slime at cooperative creameries before returning it to 
patrons should be compulsory. The milk of 7 cows which had reacted 
with tuberculin but showed no clinical evidence of tuberculosis was 
repeatedly tested for bacilli by inoculating guinea pigs, with entirely 
negative results. 

Trials of pasteurization apparatus, 1897-1899, H. IT Lunde 
and P.T.F. Petersen (43. Rpt. K. Vet Landbohiijskoles Lab . Landolmi. 
For sag [Copenhagen], 1809,pp. 152 , ill.). —This is ail account of a critical 
investigation of 5 different forms of Danish pasteurization apparatus, 
3 of which are modifications of the original Fjord pasteurizer. The 
various factors affecting the efficiency of pasteurizers were studied in 
detail; a new modification of the Fjord apparatus suggested by the 
results of the investigations was constructed and is described and illus¬ 
trated in the report. Tables showing the effect on the efficiency of 
pasteurizers of the temperature and the heat-conductivity of the heat¬ 
ing surface are given, and formulas for their calculation presented, as 
well as other factors that determine the efficiency of pasteurizers. 
Among the results obtained may be mentioned that a pasteurization 
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apparatus under otherwise similar conditions will be found to possess 
only between one-half and one-third as large a capacity when the milk 
(or cream) is to be heated to 85° 0, (185° F.) as when it is heated to 70° 
C. (158° F.).— F. W. AVOLL. 

How to select good dairy cows, E. BroAUX (hid. haltdo (7900), .Nos. 2, pp. 
0-11; pp. 17-20; 4, pp. do, 26). —The principal breeds of daily cattle are enumerated 
and the conformation of the dairy cow is discussed. 

Modern dairying, D. Wilson audit.C rgwk (Melbourne:, hept. Apr. Victoria. ISOS, 
pp. 60). —Tills is intended for an “ up-to-date manual’" for dairymen in Victoria. 

Malt-sprouts-molasses as a feeding stuff for milch cows ( Milch Ztg., 28 (1890), 
No, 37, pp, 59-5-397).—In a feeding experiment with 6 cows covering about 6 weeks, 
a mixture of malt sprouts and molasses was of practically the same value as roots and 
wheat bran. The material used consisted of malt sprouts, 47.5 per cent, and molasses, 
52.5 per rent, and had been kept in storage without an indication of molding or 
other deterioration for 8 months previous to the experiment. Its use as a substitute 
for roots and bran is considered dependent solely upon the cost. 

Influence of food on the composition of butter, A. Ruffin (huh La it., 25 (1900), 
No. 1, pp. 1, 2). —Determinations of the index of retraction, saponification number, 
and volatile acids of samples of butter made from cows fed cotton-seed cake, peanut 
cake, and coeoannt cake alone and in combination with forage are considered‘as 
showing some variations in the composition of butter due to the different feeding 
'stuffs. . 

Complete reports on investigations of the milk of 63 Dutch cows bred in 
Bast Prussia during one or more periods of lactation (Gesamtberichte iiber die 
Cntersnehung dev Milch von dreinndseehzig Kiihen des in Ostprenssvn rein gezuchteien 
holla ndisehen Stillages wall rend der Dauer einer oiler mtdirerer Laktatkinen, Berlin; 
Paul Purei), 1899,pp. 551; abs . in Milch Ztg., 28 (1890), No. 39, pp. 617 , 618), 

Tests of dairy herds in Silesia, B. Schulze (Milch Ztg., 38 (1899), No. 35, pp. 
540, 550). —Results of tests of 12 cows fori- mouths and of 48 cows for 1 year, are 
given. 

Tests of milch cows in Algau (Milch Ztg., 38 (1890), No. 47, pp. 740-743). 

Observations on dairying, A. J, McC.laxch.ie (Arizona St a. Iipt, 1809, pp. 359, 
260 ),—A summary account is given of tests of several dairy herds. 

Composition of Holland butter, W. C4. In demax, s (Inti. Lap., 24 ‘(189,9), No. 89, p. 
320). —This is a brief summary of determinations during 1898 of the volatile fatty 
acids of 600 samples of butter with reference to seasonal variations. A tabic shows 
the maximum, minimum, and average Reichert number for the samples analyzed 
each month, bio general deductions are dra wn. 

Necessity of reforms in dairying, B. Pleiln (Milch Ztg., 38 (1890), No. 42, pp. 
660,661). —A discussion of the production and sale of milk in Germany .according to 
sanitary requirements. 

The adulteration of butter,' Mausao ( hid. Laif24 (1899), No. 39, pp. 300,310). — 
The author reviews experimental work by several investigators testing the sesame 
oil reaction for the detection of margarin in butter; 

Adulteration of milk and butter in Germany (hid. LaU.,24 (7.899), No. 45, p. 
358), —This is a brief review of a report on this subject- from the Institute of Hygiene 
at Hamburg, Variations in the composition of milk and butter are discussed in 
connection with legal standards. A case is noted where the removal of cows from a 
clover pasture in. October followed by feeding a mixture of peanut cake, wheat 
bran, and ground oats and barley resulted in the production of butter having an 
abnormally low content of volatile fatty acids. The sesame oil reaction for the 
detection of margarin in butter is pot considered wholly conclusive. 

; ;;;V ;;:Dj|iay.ase r: a new diastase which coagulates milk, G. E, Easetti (Abs. in Ann . 
| |p’ {l$90)f No. 12, p. 620). —A description, of a ferment, prepared from the 
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flowers of tlie wild artichoke cardanenlus';,, and used in Italy i’or making a 

kind of cheese from sheep's milk. It is said to he superior for this purpose to 
rennet, giving properties to,the cheese which are much prized. The properties and 
preparation of the ferment are described. 

“Genu-free 59 milk for feeding infants and for general use, F. Siegeiit (Munch vh. 
Med. Wchnschr,, 46 (1899), -p. 1533; ahs, In Chem. Zirp, 23 (1899). So. 96, I'upert., p. 
354). —Forster’s method, by which the less resistant pathogenic micro-organ ism s hi 
milk are killed, is used in a commercial way in S trashing. The milk is produced 
under as cleanly conditions as-possible and placed at once in liter ihisks closed with 
rubber stoppers and heated for 25 to 50 minutes in a wafer bath at Go- V. The 
cost of this operation is said to he about 2 pfennigs <.0,5 ct. \ per bottle of 000 ce. 
contents. 

Investigations on the virulence of milk of tuberculous cows, Douglas fJha. 

in Ztschr. Medizinalbeamte, 12 (1899). So. 22, p. 750: and Ztschr. Flrisch n. Milehhyp., 
10 (1899), So. 3, p. Jo ).—In these experiments, made l.»y an English medical oiUeer, 
8 cows out of 15 examined were found to have udder tuberculosis. With the milk of 
these 8 cows 48 experiments were made, 34 of which showed a transmission of tuber¬ 
culosis. In 00 experiments with the milk of tuberculous cows, in none of which 
the udder was affected, the disease was not transmitted in a single case. 

Creaming, C. H. Waterhouse (,-b/?\ Eduvaiion , 2 {1899), So . 2. pp. 80 , 31 ).— A pop¬ 
ular discussion of different methods. 

On an improved process for renovating butter, II. Scuuoi r .'Milch Zip., 28 
(1899), So. 40, pp. G30, 631). 

Bacteriology in practical cheese making in Europe, H. AY. Coxx (J hut. 
Cheesemaker, 14 (1900), So. 167, pp. 1 , 2). 

Problems in cheese making, G. A. Smith ( Juicr. Cheese Maker, 14 (1900), So. 167, 
pp. 4, J ).—A popular discussion of the qualifications of cheese makers and the cheese- 
producing power of different milks. 


VETERINARY SCIENCE AND PRACTICE. 

Report of the veterinary department, W. C. Langdon (Forth 
Dakota St a . Iipt. 1898 , pp. 2U-82 ).—This report contains an account of 
experiments which were made for the purpose of testing the value of 
inallein and ereolin in the treatment of glanders. Horses which were 
suffering from glanders were given weekly injections of 1 ce. of mallein 
and were given 1 dr. of ereolin in J- pt. of water 3 times daily. Beside 
the ereolin received by way of the mouth, the horses were also given 
a daily rectal injection of this substance in a 1 per cent solution of 
water; After this treatment had been conducted for 3 weeks, the horses 
gave clinical symptoms of the bad' effects of ereolin. In order to over¬ 
come its depressing action the horses were given pulverized digitalis 
leaves and pulverized nnx'vomica with sulphate of iron. The dose of 
ereolin was then increased to 2 dr. 3 times a day. This treatment was 
continued for 5 weeks, at which time all clinical symptoms of'glanders 
had disappeared. Later the treatment was discontinued and the horses 
were put to work. At the close of.the season one of the'horses was 
killed and a post-mortem examination revealed no. living germs of glan¬ 
ders. Two horses were inoculated with pure cultures of the glanders 
bacillus and then treated in the manner just outlined. Only one of 
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son 

these horses has been destroyed, and m ^jis ease the post-mortem failed 
to develop any evidence of glanders bacillus in the living condition. 

Intravenous injection of anthrax bacillus in sheep which have 
been strongly immunized against anthrax and the interaction of 
the specific antitoxin and the bacillus, A. Sclavo ( Gentbl. Bali. v. 
Par., 1. Alt., 26(1S99), No. 14-15, pp. 425—131). —The simultaneous in¬ 
jection of protective serum and a culture of anthrax bacillus produced 
an elevation of temperature. After a second inoculation of the bacillus 
there was only a slight temperature reaction or none at all. Protective 
substances could not be demonstrated in the blood serum of these 
sheep until some time after the sheep were themselves able to resist the 
anthrax bacillus. The author’s experiments indicated that repeated 
inoculation of the bacillus would eventually overcome the resistance of 
the organism. In explanation of this condition it is suggested that the 
protective substances do not operate directly against the bacillus, but 
indirectly through the medium of the leucocytes. 

The present attitude of European science toward tuberculosis 
in cattle, H. W. Conn ( Connecticut Storrs Sla. Rpt. 1898, pp. 11-iiC). — 
This paper contains a general discussion of the opinions of European 
veterinarians and agriculturists upon the various problems connected 
with tuberculosis in cattle. 

Tuberculous cows and the use of their milk in feeding calves, 

O. S. Phelps (Connecticut Storrs Sta. Iipt. 1898, pp. 100-112 ).—Four 
cows which responded to the tuberculin test were selected for the exper¬ 
iment, for the reason that tuberculosis seemed to be present in them in 
its earlier stages. The purpose of the experiment was to study “the 
efteet of the milk of slightly diseased cows when fed to healthy calves, 
and also the relative danger from the spread of the disease by associa¬ 
tion with diseased animals.” The cows were tested at intervals by the 
college veterinarian. Three months after beginning the experiment the 
cows were tested ancl all 4 responded to the test. Three mouths later 
they were tested again and only 2 responded. The next test occurred 
about 4 months later, when none of the cows gave any response to the 
test. ■ 

Detailed records are given of the results of feeding the calves upon 
the milk of these cows. The calves were also tested with tuberculin. 
The results of the experiments may perhaps be best stated in the 
author’s own words: 

u Bovine tuberculosis is usually a disease of slow development, its progress 
depending quite largely upon the general vigor of the animal and its power to resist 
the action of the germs. In nearly 2£ years that the tuberculous cows have been at i 
the station, only 1 secondary case has appeared, and this was discovered about 6 
months after the feeding period with milk had ended. 

iC In the experiments here reported, 8 calves have been, fed upon the milk of tuber¬ 
culous cows for periods varying from 3 months to 16 months without developing the 
disease. 

u The results of these experiments coincide with the general results of European 
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observations, and indicate tbar the danger from the spread of tuberculosis through 
the milk of cows to man or to other animals is not as oreat as has generally been 
supposed. In the earlier stages of the disease and at all times when the udder is 
not affected, the danger from the use of the milk is quite* limited. Great stress, 
however, should be laid on the danger of using milk from cows which show- any 
symptoms of udder affection.” 

iouping ill and the grass tick, E. G. Wiieleh [Jour. Roy, A/p\ Soc* 
England ., 3, ser. y 10 {1899), pt. 1, pp. 626-614, Jigs. T ).—This paper is occu¬ 
pied for the most part with an account of a study of the habits and life 
history of the grass tick {Ixodes reduvius). Detailed descriptions are 
given of the egg, larva, pupa, adult male, and adult female. The eggs 
probably are laid at the roots of coarse herbage. The larva* are f> 
leggecl. They climb upon the stems of grasses in a manlier similar to 
that of other related ticks, and are thus brushed off upon passing 
animals. After fully distending themselves with blood, they fall to the 
ground, where they remain for a varying length of time, depending 
upon climatic and other conditions. During this period the molting 
takes place, and the ticks pass into the pupal stage. In this condition 
they again attach themselves to animals, audjifter becoming filled with 
blood, again drop to the ground, where a second molting occurs. The 
adults again attach themselves to animals, and the females, after being 
distended with blood, drop to the ground and deposit their eggs. The 
number of eggs deposited by a single female is large, varying from 
about 2,000 to 15,000. 

According to the authors observations, the ticks fast during the 
periods when they are upon the ground. It is probable that no nourish¬ 
ment of any sort is taken during these periods. It was shown by 
experiments that the ticks could live for nearly a year without any 
nourishment, provided they were protected against desiccation. In a dry 
atmosphere, or exposed to the sun, they died within two or three days. 

The time required for the completion of the life cycle varies exceed¬ 
ingly, amidepends upon the temperature and a number of other natural 
conditions. The variation in time may be from I to 3 years. It is pos¬ 
sible for the tick to complete the life cycle in slightly less than a year, 
provided the temperature is favorable and the tick is successful in secur¬ 
ing a host readily. The grass tick is known to attack a considerable 
variety of animals, including cattle, horses, deer, sheep, and often men 
and dogs. Only cattle and sheep, however, are found to acquire Iouping 
ill from the attack of the tick. 

Wherever coarse herbage abounds, and a moderate amount of moist¬ 
ure is present, the ticks are enabled to pass their resting stages success¬ 
fully upon the ground. If, on the other hand, the grass is short, and 
the ticks are therefore exposed to the direct rays of the sun, they can 
not tide over these resting periods between the different stages, and if 
they drop upon such ground they perish. Some pastures are known 
to be free from looping ill, and this condition may be accounted for in 
the way just indicated. In order to exterminate the tick, it is not suffi- 
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dent to dip the sheep and thus kill the ticks which may be at the time 
upon the sheep. Those ticks which at the time were upon the ground 
will escape and will be in position to infect sheep which a,re brought 
upon the premises. . The author recommends as measures for the 
destruction of the ticks the burning and cutting of long grasses, 
rushes, etc.; the removal of diseased sheep to a separate inclosure, 
where handpicking of ticks and dipping may be performed; giving salt 
and sulphur to infected sheep; and the slaughter and burial of all 
infected sheep. Inoculation for the purpose of producing immunity 
has been' tried with some success, and better results are to be hoped 
for ..in this line. 

A method for the differential diagnosis of the bacillus of Eberth and the coli 
bacillus, L. A. SiLBERBERCr (liussk. Arch. Patol. Klin. Med. i Baht.. S ( 1899 ), No. 2, 
pp. 152-150). —These two bacilli may be distinguished by differences in their reac¬ 
tion to ar sen ions acid. 

Successful treatment of tetanus with bromid of soda, chloral hydrate, and 
pilocarpin, Aeyazhev (Arch. Vet. Nuuk, St. Petersburg, 2S ( 1S9S ), No. 12, II pp. 
5G1-5CS). —Observations upon a number of cases of tetanus in which these sub¬ 
stances were used. 

Changes in the properties of the blood of animals which have been injected 
with the blood or serum of another species of animal in relation to Ehrlich’s 
theory of immunity, V. V. CinsTOVicii (liussk. Arch. Patol. Klin. Med. i Baht., 8 
{1899), No. 1, pp. 21-27). —Results were obtained which tend to confirm the obser¬ 
vations of Wasseruiann and Ehrlich on the preexistauce of antitoxines in normal 
cells. The literature of the subject is discussed in connection with a bibliography. 

The problem of serum therapy, J, Dan-ysz { Przegl . Wtterymtrski, 14 (1899), No. 4 , 
pp, 97-107). —An experimental study of the effect of the bile and blood serum of 
diseased animals when injected into healthy animals. 

Preventive and curative sera derived from.animals which have been immun¬ 
ized against hog cholera, K. Z. Kleptzov (Arch. Vet. Nuuk , St. Petenbury , 28 
(2898), No. 11, II, pp. 501~5t/9 ).—A discussion of experiments conducted by the 
author upon hog cholera. 

Investigations on the toxicity of normal emulsified tissues when injected 
into the animal organism by the intravenous method, D. J. Mitt (Vac. Med. Vet., 
Madrid, 24 (1900), No. 15A, pp. 3-11). —Emulsions of cerebral pulmonary or hepatic 
tissue injected into the veins produced cardiac paralysis. The same emulsions when 
boiled were inactive. Emulsions of the muscular tissue and of the spleen, kidney, 
thyroid gland, and suprarenal capsule were inactive. A repetition of doses of 
emulsions from active organs produced immunity against their action. 

The reaction of thq, animal organism toward the blood serum of other 
animals, H. Fuiedenthal and M. Le \y anbo wsk y (Arch. A nut. u. Physiol., Physiol. 
Ah I, 1899, Sup. 1, pp. 531-542). —The general results of the authors’ study may be 
briefly summarized as follows: The blood sera of the different sexes do'not differ 
from each other in any respect. The serum of one species, when injected into the 
blood of another species, produces poisonous effects of varying degrees of intensity. 
Upon heating the serum for a considerable time to a temperature of 60° C., its 
■poisonous principle is destroyed. 

Intravenous injections, P. Chaussee (Ilee.Med. Vet., Paris, 8. ser., 6 (1899), No. 23, 
pp. 781-734).—? Experiments with antiteianic and antistreptococcic sera. The author 
©oncludes that the intravenous method has the following advantages: The imrnedi- 
b ate ami complete diffusion of the serum through the body, a less dilution of the 
serum, and the avoidance of the ordinary complications of abscess. 

Incubation period of contagious diseases of animals and nullification of the 
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sale in such cases, V. Galtier (Jour. Med. Vet. et Zootech5. aer., 3 (1899). pp. 
697-703 ).—A discussion of the periods of incubation in different diseases as affect¬ 
ing the sale of animals in which contagious diseases develop after being sold and 
removed to new quarters. 

The question of governmental regulation of the inoculation of animals with 
preventive vaccines, X. Dikovski (FyestnilObsh. Vet., 10 (1598), Mo. IA pp* 

447-450). 

Disinfection by means of formaldehyde after the occurrence of infectious 
diseases, M. T. Meshchadoienko ( Russk . Arch. Patoh Klin. Med, i Bald., S (18974), 
Mo. 1, pp. 37-51, Jig. 1). —A.detailed account of experiments in the use of formalde¬ 
hyde gas for disinfection purposes, during which the action of this gas upon a 
number of pathogenic organisms was studied. A bibliography of the literature of 
the subject is added to the article. 

Phototherapy, S. S. Evsyeenko (Arch. Fet. Manic, Si. Petersburg, 28 {1895), Mo. 
7, If, pp. 221-280). —A discussion of the practical value of the application of X-rays 
in veterinary practice. 

The illumination of stables for domestic animals and its influence upon dis¬ 
eases of the eye, Tomarov (Arch. Fet. Maul', St. Petersburg, 29 (1899), Mo. It, pp. 
552-555). —Animals which are being fattened should be kept in more dimly lighted 
quarters than animals which are to be used for work purposes. 

Contagious diseases of animals, A. (>. Hopkins ( Rpt, Fanners' Inst. Manitoba 
1S99, pp. 8-10). —Notes on a number of the more common animal diseases. 

Cattle plague, I. Gordzyalkovski ( Fyestnik Obsh, Fet., It (1899), Mo. 9, pp. 
890-806) —A discussion of the symptoms and etiology of the disease, with an 
account of experiments with bile and blood serum in producing immunity. 

The present scourge of cattle raising, Y. Polferov (Fyestnik Obsh. Fet., 10 
(1898), Mo. 9 , pp. 327-329). —A discussion of the cattle plague. 

Concerning actinomycosis, PreuSSE (Arch. Anat. u. Physiol., Physiol. Abi1599 , 
Sup. 1, pp. 255-273, Jigs. 3). —A discussion of the nature and prevalence of this dis¬ 
ease in animals, with an account of the frequency of human infection. 

The history of the development of actinomyces in puS of cattle, D, Korsak 
(Arch. Fet. Maul, Si. Petersburg, 28 (1S9S), MM. 1, II, pp. 20-24 , pis. 2). —A detailed 
account of the different stages in the development of this organism, many of which 
are figured. 

The bacteriology of anthrax, N. N. Mari and S. L. Sciiensnoyich {(Russk. Arch. 
Patoh Klin. Med. i Bakt., 7 ( 1599), Mo, 5, pp. 490-493). —A report upon a technical 
study of the anthrax bacillus with reference to its growth upon various culture 
media. 

The biology and method of contagion of anthrax, P. X. Andreev {Arch. Fet. 
M’auk, St. Petersburg, 28 (189S), Mo. 10, II, pp. 395-418; Mo. 11, II, pp. 443-480: Mo. 12, 
II, pp. 513-553). 

Flasmolysis in the anthrax bacillus in relation to the question of the cell 
wall of bacteria and the brownian movement, V. V. Podvuisotzki and V. A. 
Taranekhin (Russk. Arch . Patoh Klin, Med. i Bakt,, 5 (1895), Mo, 6, pp. 653-662, ph 
1 ),—A technical bacteriological study. 

The influence of different conditions upon the increased virulence or attenua¬ 
tion of virulent anthrax cultures and anthrax vaccines in relation to their 
action upon living animals which have been inoculated with them, I. N. Kova¬ 
lev ski (Arch. Fet, Mauk, St. Petersburg, 28 (1898), Mo. 7, II, pp. 255-281). —An-elabo¬ 
rate study of the influence of temperature and other conditions of increasing or 
diminishing the virulence of anthrax cultures, together with clinical notes upon 
the effects of such cultures upon animals. 

The influence of lecithin and of organic substances which contain lecithin 
on the biology of the anthrax bacillus, V. A. Taranukhix (Russk. Arch. Patoh 
Klin. Med. i Bakt., 6 (1898), Mo. 1, pp. 1-3).— Lecithin was found to have a decidedly 
stimulating effect on the growth of the anthrax bacillus. 
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Tlie diagnosis of anthrax, Arndt (Berlin. Tierlirztl. Wchmehr., 1899 , No. 52, pp. 
624-62 $).—A detailed discussion of the symptoms of anthrax and of those diseases 
with which it might he confused. 

Further proof of the action of creolin against anthrax, Hansen (Berlin. 
Tiemrcil. Wchnsehr., 1899, No. 49, p. 591). —An outbreak of anthrax was treated with 
creolin, 30 grains being given as a dose at first. Later another dose of 20 grains was 
given. Several eases.were treated in this way with complete recovery as the result. 

The problem of the disinfection of the soil in case of anthrax, A. E. Tvurmor- 
yezov (Arch. Vet. Nuuk, St. Petersburg, 28 ( 1S98 ), No. 6, II, pp. 177-185). —A report upon 
extensive experiments undertaken for the purpose of determining the most practical 
and effective method of destroying the organism of anthrax within the soil. 

The importance of tuberculin in the diagnosis of tuberculosis, 3A Van dee 
Si.ui.js ( Tijdschr. Veearisenijk en Veeieelt, 20 (189$), No. 1, pp. 19-20). —Au experi¬ 
mental investigation of the reaction to tuberculin. 

The use of the flesh of tuberculous animals, D. A. De .Tong (Jour. Comp. Path, 
and Titer., 12 (1899), No. 4 , pp. 315-325), —Recommends the inspection of animals 
intended for food, and the condemnation of all cases of acute miliary tuberculosis 
and cases in which tuberculous lesions are present in the muscular tissue or its 
lymphatic glands. Condemned meat and condemned organs should he sterilized 
provided the commercial value of the meat after sterilization is not less than the 
cost of the process. 

Cattle, A. Mack ay ( Canada Kept. Farms Rpts. .189 $, pp. 368, 309). —Statistics are 
given of the cattle kept at the Indian Head Experimental Farm as well as of the 
tests made in the herd for tuberculosis. Of 52 animals tested only 2 reacted. 

Long persistence of the bacillus of Koch in the nasal passages of the 
guinea pig, P. Viollet ( Compt. Pend. Soc. Biol. Paris, ll.ser1 ( 1899), No. 39, pp. 
990-99S). —The tubercle bacillus may live almost indefinitely upon the mucus mem¬ 
branes of the nose. 

Hematuria of cattle, O. Makarov (Arch. Vet. Nan I, St. Petersburg, 28 (1898), No. 
19, II. pp. 437-442). —A discussion of the symptoms of this disease, together with 
observations upon the effects of various drugs in controlling them. 

Toxaemic hemoglobinuria of cattle, I. Kachinski { Vyestmk Obsh.VeT, 11 (1899), 
No. 13, pp. 504-509). —An experimental study of the symptoms and etiology of this 
disease. 

Preventive inoculation for epizootic pneumonia, G. Kotlubai (Vyestnik Obsh . 
Vet., 11 (1899), No. 10, pp. 077-681). —Excellent results are reported from this 
treatment. 

The organism of epizootic pleuro-pneumonia of cattle, Nocard and Rorx 
(Arch. Vet. Sank, St. Petersburg, 2S (1S9S), No. 5,11, pp. 139-155). —A detailed record 
of experimental work on this disease. 

Parturient apoplexy of cows, L. Ivanov (Arch. Vet. NauJc », St. Petersburg , 29 
(1599), No. 11, pp. 501-504). —An account of the symptoms, etiology, and course of 
the disease. Treatment with potassium iodkl is recommended. 

Prophylaxis of Ringworm disease, T. K a sparer ( Arch. Hiss. u. Prakt. TJnerh20 
, '(1900), No. 1, pp. 70-73 ).—Am outbreak of the disease among calves was studied, 
and it was found that in order to prevent the spread of the disease, id w r aB neces¬ 
sary to disinfect the stalls and destroy the old wood in such places. 

Effects on cattle of eating macrczamia roots, J. H. Maiden (Agr. Gas. New 
South Wales. 10 (1899), No. 12,p. 1259).— This plant is greedily eaten by cattle and is 
said to produce ‘‘rickets." 

Dehorning cattle, F. Gilranders (New Zealand Dept. Agr. Ppt. 1899, p. 170, pis. 
2 ).—The method of dehorning cattle at the Momohaki Experiment Station is 
described. 

Sarcosporidiasis among buffalo {Arch. Vet. Nauk., St Petersburg, 28 (1898), No. 9 , 
II, pp. 357-308). —Au account of the Sporozoa which live parasitically in buffaloes, 
including the genera Miescheria, Carcocystis, and Balbiauia. 
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Sheep scab (Jour, lid. Agr. [London], 6 (ISOS), Xo.pp. 340-349, figs. 2 ).—Notes on 
Psoroptes communis and Melophagus ovinus. 

Treatment of sheep scab, V. Grigokev (Ygstnik Obsh. Vet., 11 (1890). Xo. 1, pp. 
6, 7 ).—Recommends for hand treatment a remedy containing corrosive sublimate, 
alcohol; oil of terebinth, and pine tar. 

The transportation of wool from sheep which have been affected with sheep 
pox, V. Amelin (Ygestnik Obsh, Yet., It (1899). Xo, IS,pp. 765-767 —A discussion 
of the danger of spreading the disease in this manner. 

Vaccination against sheep pox. Ah Amelin - (Ygestnik Obsh, Yet., 11 (1899), Xos . 
11, pp, 477-481 ; 12, pp. 525-528). —A detailed account of experiments conducted in 
the prevention of sheep pox by serum inoculation.' 

Hemaglobinemia of sheep,, Le Blanc and Savigne (Jour. Med. Yd. ef Zuoieeh., 5. 
ser.f S (1899), pp. 702-710). —This is a report of an experimental study of the disease 
in sheep. The pathogenic organism is apparently carried from animal to animal by 
means of insects. Santonin or sulphate of quit*in and subcutaneous injections of 
methylene blue gave good results as treatment for the disease. 

Epizootic pneumonia in goats, V. Matvyeev (Veliev. Zapiski Kazan . ' Yd . Did ., 
15 (ISOS), Xo. 5-2, pp. 315-224). —A study of the symptoms, etiology, and treatment 
of pneumonia in goats. 

Epizootic diseases of the reindeer, N. I. Eexert ( Arch. Yet. A Tattle, St, Petersburg, 
28 (1898 ), Xos. 1 , III, pp. 1-21; 2, III, pp. 51-99). —An elaborate account of the dis¬ 
eases which are known to affect reindeer, with a discussion of the literature of 
the subject and a bibliography. 

The transmission of hog cholera to man, Casper (Dent. Thierarztl. TYchmehr7 
(1899), Xo. 50, pp. 445,446). —A description of the symptoms and course of the dis¬ 
ease in four cases. 

Hog cholera, Iv. Z. Ivleptzov (Arch. Yet. XaukSt. Petersburg, 28 ( 1898), Xo. 1 , 
11, pp. 10-20). —An account of serotherapy in this disease. 

Inoculation against hog cholera with the Landsberg serum, Scfireiber 
(Berlin, Tierarztl. TYehnschr., 1S99, Xo, 51, pp. 611-613). 

The use of “Sussezin” in hog cholera, M. Casper (Dent.■Thierarzil. lYehnschr., 7 
(1899), Xo. 51, pp. 453-456). —This remedy, having been tested by inoculation of more 
than 60,000 hogs, is reported to he cheap and effective. 

An investigation of preventive vaccines for hog cholera, I. Gordzyalkovski 
( Ygestnik Obsh. Yet., 10 (1898), Xo. 11, pp. 404-406). —A statement of the results 
obtained from a practical application of preventive inoculation. 

Hemorrhagic septicaemia (swine plague), N. N. Mari and A. I. Ac auk v (Arch. 
Yet. Xauk , St. Petersburg, 28 (1898), Xo. 1, II, pp. 1-10 ).—An experimental study of 
swine plague, with observations upon guinea pigs which were inoculated with the 
disease. 

Morphology of bacillus mallei, A. Kraevski ( Ygestnik Obsh. Yet., 11 (1899), Xo. 8, 
pp. 341-345). —A bacteriological investigation, with a discussion of the relationship 
of the glanders bacillus to other organisms. 

The natural recovery of horses from glanders, V. M. Sulix (Arch. Yet. Xauk, 
St Petersburg, 28 (1898), Xo. 4, II, pp. 119-122). —From careful clinical records kept 
upon the cases of glanders, this is believed to occur occasionally. 

The problem of controlling glanders on the steppes, Y. Kolpakov ( Ygestnik 
'* Obsh. Yet, 11 (1899), Xo. 5, pp. 206-210).— A record of work done, with an account 
of the difficulties of the problem. 

Epizootics of glanders along the frontiers of the government of Baratov, F. 
Berezov (Ygestnik Obsh. Yet., 10 (1898), Xos. 2, pp. 47-51; 8, pp, 87-91; 4, pp, 127- 
181), —A detailed study of several outbreaks of glanders. 

G-landers, and sanitary regulations, 0. Lebrun ('Rev. Vet. Toulouse, 25 (1900), 
Xo. 1, pp. 81-83).— Discusses the danger of human infection by glanders, and recom¬ 
mends the annual inspection of all horses and mules by veterinarians. 

Fighting glanders in St. Petersburg and the surrounding country in 1897, 
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S. Samborski (lyestnik Obsh. Vet., JO (1898), No. 14, pp. 528-580 ).—An account of 
regulations adopted and enforced against glanders. 

The diagnostic value of mallein in detecting glanders in horses, I. N. Pota- 
PENKO (Arch. Vet. Nauk, St. Petersburg, 28 (1898), Nos. 6 , II, pp. 208-219; 7, II, j>p. 
287-254).— A critical discussion of the literature of the subject, and a report of obser¬ 
vations upon the reliability of mallein as a test for glanders. 

Materials for the study of the mallein problem, A. A. Kraevski (Arch. Vet. 
Nad', St. Petersburg, 29 (1S99), Nos. 10, pj>. 495-516; 11, pp. 519-538.) —In this article 
the author presents a historical review of the literature on mallein in connection 
with a biblography of 218 titles. Experimental investigations were conducted upon 
the subject of the reaction of horses to mallein and the factors which modify this 
reaction. 

The problem of the influence of the sex of horses upon their susceptibility 
to disease, A. Eyazhev (Arch. Vet. Nauk, St. Petersburg, 29 (1899), No. 11, pp. 
539-552). —A statistical account of the dilative frequency of various diseases in 
geldings and mares. The frequency was found to he greater iu the former than in 
the latter. 

The presence of the botfly larvae in the nasal cavities of horses mistaken 
for glanders, D. Polyakov (Arch. Vet. Nauk, St. Petersburg, 28 (1898), No. 5, II, 
pp. 173-175.) —A record of the symptoms of a number of cases, with suggestions 
which help in distinguishing the irritation caused by botiiy larva? from glanders. 

Observations on the transmission and treatment of epizootic pleuro-pneu- 
monia of horses, I. N. Potapenko (Arch. Vet. Nauk, St. Petersburg, 28 (1898), No. 2, 
II, pp. 25-39). —An account of the etiology and methods of contagion in this disease. 

The diagnosis of periodical iritis of horses, S. A. Gryuxer (Arch. Vet. Nauk, St. 
Petersburg, 28 (1898), No. 2, II, pp. 47,48). —A discussion of the various forms and 
the etiology of iritis in horses. 

Distemper and rabies, 1). V. Devel (Arch. Vet. Nauk , St. Petersburg, 28 (1S98), 
No. 3, II, pj>. 65-79). —A discussion of the difficulties attending a reliable differential 
diagnosis of these two diseases. 

The pathological anatomy and bacteriology of canine distemper, Y. A T . Petro- 
PAVLOVSKI ( llussk . Arch. Patol. Klin. Med. i Jiakt., 7 (1899), No. 6, pp. 597-620). — By 
means of microscopic examinations it was possible to demonstrate the presence of 
the specific bacillus of canine distemper in the lungs, liver, spleen, submaxillary 
glands, mesenterieal glands, and in pustules found in the skin. 

Hypodermical injections of pure culture of the bacillus in young dogs produced 
the symptoms of canine distemper. The same result was obtained by inoculation of 
mice and guinea pigs. The lungs and liver were the first organs to become infested 
with the bacillus. 

The infusoria which live in the stomach of ruminants, AY. Krr.czveia (Przegl. 
Weierynarski, 14 (1899), Nos. 7, pp. 193-197; 8-9, pp. 218-235 , figs. 15). —Detailed 
notes on the occurrence and physiological or pathological effects in the stomach of 
ruminants of 12 species of infusoria. 

An improved apparatus for hypodermic injection, Carl (lieut. Tierarztl. 
Wchnschr., 7 (1899), No. 49, p. 437, figs. 3).—A description of a needle which is free in 
a great degree from the disadvantages of the ordinary instrument for this purpose. 

' AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING. 

The homemade windmills of Nebraska, E. EL Baebo wr (Ne¬ 
braska Sta . BuL 59. pp. 79, figs. 79). —This bulletin gives sketches 
of typical windmills, built by farmers in Nebraska, accompanied by 
brief.descriptions;' It is the first of a proposed series of bulletins, the 
object of which is “to bring together views of a number of mills, and 
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to compile facts about their uses, construction, cost, and durability 
which, may be of possible use to prospective builders, and by which 
they may be enabled to select the design which seems to them least 
faulty or best suited to their individual wants/ 7 

It is stated that homemade mills are extensively used on the western 
plains. ■ “ They extend in almost unbroken succession from Omaha to 
Denver, and from South Dakota through Nebraska, Kansas, and Okla¬ 
homa/’ Nebraska being plainly the center of the movement. It is the 
experience of those using such mills that they are cheap, useful/and 
durable. The windmills described in this bulletin are classified as 
jumbo windmills, merry-go-round windmills, and turbine windmills. 
The bulletin also contains some discussion of uses of shop-made wind¬ 
mills and other water lifters, storage of windmill energy, and transmis¬ 
sion of windmill power, and gives a list of miscellaneous papers by the 
author on homemade windmills of Nebraska. 

The annual work of a windmill, H. d'Axchald (Jour. Ayr. Prat., 1S99, II, Xo, 
49,pp. ti?7, C7S). 


STATISTICS—MISCELLANEOUS. 

Tenth Annual Report of Arizona Station, 1899 (Arizona Sta. Ilpi. 1S99, pp. 
225-262, ph. —This contains the organization list of the station; reports of the 
director, chemist, botanist, agriculturist and horticulturist, and meteorologist, 
reviewing* the work of the station for the year and including articles noted else¬ 
where ; and a financial statement for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1899. 

Eleventh Annual Report of Connecticut Storrs Station, 1898 (Connecticut 
Starrs Sta, Itpt . lS9S,pp, IIS). —The report contains the hoard of trustees and officers 
of the station, a financial statement for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1898, a brief 
review of station work Ly the director, and a number of articles abstracted elsewhere. 

Eleventh Annual Report of Kansas Station, 1898 (Kansas Sta. Mpt. 1S9S , pp. 
X VII). —This includes financial reports of the treasurer and secretary for the fiscal 
year ended J one 30, 1898, a summary of Bulletins 76-80 of the station, a brief review 
of station work in progress, the organization list of the station, and a subject list of 
previous x>ublichfions. Reprints of Bulletins 76-80 of the station on the following 
subjects are appended: Fifth report on Kansas weeds—vegetative propagation of 
perennial weeds (E. S. E., 10, p. 359), some insects injurious to the orchard (E. S. R., 
10, p. 369), sugar beets (E. 8. R., 10, p. 316), bovine tuberculosis (E. 8* E., 10, p. 
895), and sixth report on Kansas weeds—distribution and other notes (E. S. R., 10, 
p, 646). 

Twelfth Annual Report of Maryland Station, 1899 (Maryland Sta. Itpt . 1S99, 
pp. IX+212).—In addition to brief notes on the work of the station, a meteorolog¬ 
ical summary for 1898, and a. financial statement for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1899, the report contains reprints of Bulletins 57-62 of the station on the following 
subjects: Report on the San Jose scale in Maryland and remedies for its suppression 
and control (E. 8. R.j 10, p. 868), the Hessian fly and wheat diseases (E. 8. R., 10. 
pp. 864, 872), sweet potato insects (E. S. R., 11, p. 52), some diseases of the sweet- 
potato (E. S. E., 11, p. 260), the sugar beet hi Maryland (E. S. K., 11, p, 441), 
experiments with wheat, corn, and potatoes (E. S. R., 11, p. 440). 

Eleventh Annual Report of Mississippi Station, 1898. (Mississippi Sta. Itpt. 
ISOs, pp. 2J-H77).—Contains the organization list of the station,'a brief review of 
station work by the director, a meteorological report noted elsewhere, and a financial 
statement for the fiscal year ended June 30,1898. Reprints of Bulletins 43, 44, 49, and 
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50 of the station on the following subjects are appended: Natural plant food, claims 
made for it and its value (E. S. E., 9, p. HM3), winter pasture (E. S. IL, 9, p. 1048), 
analyses of commercial fertilizers'(E. S.E., 10, p.428), winter and summer pasture 
In Mississippi (E. S. E., 10, p. 517). 

Tenth Annual Report of Nevada Station, 1897 (Nevada Sia. lijrt. 1897, pp. A').- - 
The different lines of station work are reviewed by the director and heads of depart¬ 
ments, and a financial statement is given for the fiscal year ended June 30,1897. 

Twelfth Annual Report of New York Cornell'Station, 1399 (New Tori' Cor¬ 
nell Sin. Dpt. IS09, pp. The report proper contains the organization list 

of the station and brief reports by the director, treasurer, and heads of depart¬ 
ments. Appendix 1 is made up of reprints of Bulletins 150-170 of the station on the 
following subjects: Tuberculosis in cattle and its control (E. 8. IL, 10, p. 586), 
gravity or dilution, separators (E. S. IL, 10, p. 591), studies in milk secretion(E. 8. EL, 
10, p. 885), impressions of our fruit-growing industries (E. 8.IL, 10, p. 959), tables for 
computing rations for farm animals (E. S. IL, 10, p. 992), San jos<5 scale (E. S. IL, 10, 
p. 975), third report on potato culture (E. S. IL, 10, p. 950), the grape-vine flea-beetle 
(E. S. IL, 10, p. 1073), source of gas and taint-producing bacteria in cheese curd 
(E. S. IL, 10, p. 1C98), an effort to help the farmer t E. 8. E., 10, p. 1098), hints on rural 
school grounds (E. 8. IL, 11, p. 50), animal flowers (E. S. IL. 11, p. 49), the period of 
gestation in cows (E. 8. IL, 11, p. 81), fungus diseases of the sugar beet (E. S. E., 11, 
p. 162), peach-leaf curl (E. S. IL, 11. p. 164), ropiness in milk and cream (E. 8. R., 11, 
p. 282), sugar-beet investigations for 1898 (E.8.IL. 11, p. 237), the construction of 
the stave silo (E. 8. IL, 11, p. 294), studies and illustrations of mushrooms, II (E. S. 
IL, 11, p. 322), studies in milk secretion (E. 8. IL, 11, p. 384), tent caterpillars (E. 
S. XL, 11, p. 368). Appendix II gives a detailed statement of receipts and expendi¬ 
tures of the station for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1899. Appendix III contains 
reprints of publications on nature study. 

Ninth Annual Report of North Dakota Station, 1898 (North Dakota St a. It pi .. 
1898. pp. 30). —This contains the board of trustees and .staff of the station; a financial 
statement lbr the fiscal year ended June 30,1898; brief reports by the director and 
heads of the departments of agriculture, horticulture, and dairying; and more 
extended reports by the chemist, botanist, and veterinarian, noted elsewhere. 

Seventh Annual Report of Washington Station, 1897 ( TVaslnnyton Stu. Dpi , 
1897, pp. S). —This includes the board of control and station staff, a brief review of 
station work by the director, and a financial statement for the fiscal year ended 
June 30,1897. 

Practical value of the work of the experiment station, II. J. 5V ate ns (Mis¬ 
souri St a,' Give. of Information 9, pp.- J),—Results-obtained in some of the more im¬ 
portant lines of work carried on at the station are briefly mentioned. 

List of reports and bulletins published up to December 31, 1898 (Indiana 
Sta. Cire. 1, pp. S). —Subject list of publications of the school of agriculture from 1885 
to 1887 and of the station since 1888.- . * ■ 

Crop circular for September, 1899, J. Hyde ( V. S. Dept. Ayr., Division of Sta¬ 
tistics Crop Circ ., Sept., 1899, pp. 4 ). 

Crop circular for November, 1899, J. Hyde ( V. S. Dept. Ayr., Division of Sia - 
■ tWica Crop Give., Nor., 1899, pp. 4). 

The rice industry, J, Shomakeu (ZmV/. Age, 14 (1900), No. 5, pp. 170, 171).—A 
note on the status of this industry in the United States at the present time. 

, Agriculture in Holland (Jour. lid. Ayr. [London], G (1899), No. 3, pp. 369-378 ).— 
Statistical data on area under cultivation, crop production, wages, etc. 

Agricultural education in rural schools—a suggested English scheme (Farm- 
era 1 Gas., 58 (1899), No. 53, pp. 1132, 1138). '• 

Agricultural education (Nature, 61 (1900), No. 1579, pp. 382, 333). —Suggestions for 
the elementary teaching of agriculture in England. 

Report of committee respecting the establishment of an agricultural departs 
meat and experiment station (Jour. Jamaica Ayr. Soc., 4 (1900), No. 1, pp. 30-4/7). 



NOTES. 


Connecticut State Station. —B. W. Collins, of Meriden, has been elected a 
member of the board of control for a period of two years in place of S. M. TV el Is, 
whose term of office has expired. 

Georgia Station.— A. V. Deadwyler, member of the board of directors of the 
station, has resigned, and John Deadwyler has been appointed his successor. The 
horticultural department of the station has undertaken tests of the culture of hybrid 
oranges furnished by this Department, and has begun experiments in tea culture. 

Mississippi College.—A t a recent meeting of the board of trustees J. C. Hardy, 
formerly superintendent of the public schools of Jackson, was elected president of 
the college to succeed J. M. Stone, deceased. 

Missouri College and Station. —The station has just forwarded to Texas four 
carloads of northern pure-bred cattle, both hulls and heifers. These cattle have 
been at Columbia for the past three months being inoculated against Texas fever, 
and have recovered in goad condition from the inoculation fever. Two additional 
carloads from northern Missouri have just been received and will be inoculated at 
once. The college now has in training, under the direction of Dr. Connaway, three 
or four young men who are doing the actual work of inoculating and nursing the 
cattle and who will soon have the requisite experience to conduct such work alone. 

New Mexico College and Station. —John J. Vernon, formerly assistant horti¬ 
culturist in the Iowa Agricultural College and Experiment Station, has been, 
appointed agriculturist in this college and station. 

Cornell University.— Arrangements have been made for a course in fish culture 
in connection with thq college of forestry. The course will occupy two weeks, begin¬ 
ning May 7, and will be given at Axton in the college forest in the Adirondacks. It* 
will be under the direction of Prof. Barton W. Evennaun, of the United States Fish 
Commission, and will consist of a series of daily lectures, with laboratory work, 
field excursions, and visits to the State fish hatchery at Clearwater. 

Tennessee University and Station. —The horticultural department has planted 
an experimental orchard of Tennessee seedling apples and standard varieties of 
apples, peaches, pears, plums, cherries, and quinces, with representative collections 
of small fruits. The plantation covers 5 acres of high ridge land, and exemplifies 
both contour and straight-row planting. The chemical department has been making 
analyses of cultivated soils from the more important type soils throughout the State, 
and has been conducting cooperative fertilizer experiments along with the chemical 
work. The department of agriculture has recently issued an illustrated handbook 
containing articles on agricultural instruction in the University of Tennessee and on 
the experimental work of the agricultural department, and chapters on dairying, the 
orchard, soil and its culture, forage, and botanical work. The object in publishing 
this book is to give the farmers much needed practical information that can not be 
secured in the station publications, and to bring them in closer touch with the col¬ 
lege of agriculture and the experiment station work. 

Utah College and Station. —J. M. Tanner, president of the college, has 
resigned. The following have been appointed members of tbe board of trustees: 
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P. W. Maughan, secretary, rice Joseph E. Wilson, resigned, and Jolin A. McAlister, 
of Logan, vice M. W, Merrill, resigned. 

Virginia Station. —Capt. C. E, Yaw ter has resigned as a member of the governing 
board. At the recent session of the legislature the governing board of the station 
was made a board of crop pest commissioners for the eradication of insect- enemies 
and fungus diseases of fruit trees. 

Wisconsin University and Station. —A central heating plant is being com¬ 
pleted which will furnish steam heat to the dairy building, the horticultural building 
with its greenhouses, and to the proposed central agricultural building which it is 
planned to locate near these two structures. Over the boiler room proper is a two- 
story structure 30 by 50 ft,, which will afford increased accommodations for dairy 
school instruction. On the first floor will be placed steam engines, pumps for 
instruction purposes, etc., while the second will furnish accommodations for instruc¬ 
tion in pipe cutting, belt lacing, soldering, etc. It has been found desirable to give, 
dairy pupils drill in these lines in order to increase their efficiency in the practical 
operation of creameries and cheese factories. The structure is of white brick with 
red brick trimmings and cherry-red tile roof. Plans are now being made for an 
addition to the dairy building which will provide rooms for the manufacture of 
Swiss and other varieties of foreign cheese and for the curing and care of cheese. 
Special rooms are being arranged for a continuation of investigations which are in. 
progress to ascertain the proper temperatures, moisture content, etc., for cheese- 
curing rooms. 

School of Forestry at Yale University. —A donation of #150,000 has been 
made to Yale University for the establishment of a school of forestry by Mr. and 
Mrs. J, W. Pinchot and their sons, Gifford and A. R. Pinchot. The donors also 
authorize the use of a large tract of land in Pennsylvania for a summer school of 
forestry. Henry S. Graves, assistant in the Division of Foresty of this Department, 
has been appointed professor of forestry. 

School of Applied Agriculture and Horticulture.— According to American 
Gardening (21 (1900 s, No. 270, p. 130), a school for scientific instruction and prac¬ 
tical training in agriculture and horticulture is to be established near New York 
City in connection with the New York Botanical Garden. The matter is in the 
hands of a committee for the promotion of agriculture. A farm of nearly 200 acres, 
located at Chappaqna, 33 miles from New York City, has been secured by the com¬ 
mittee, and the work of organizing the school will begin at once. The plan of the 
school, as outlined at a recent meeting of the committee at the house of Hon. Abram 
S. Hewitt, by George T. Powell of Ghent, N. Y., “embraces the study of scientific 
principles along elementary lines. Students will also be instructed in the practical 
details of the culture of plants, in the planting and care of orchards, small fruits, 
market-garden vegetables, greenhouse culture, dairy work, and poultry raising, 
getting the fullest knowledge of the best and most skillful methods that are neces¬ 
sary in the production of the finest products tnat command in all markets the highest 
value.” - 
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The investigation recently reported upon by the Missouri and Texas 
stations in combating Texas fever is an instance of a line of veterinary 
work in the legitimate province of the station veterinarians, which 
thorough and persistent investigation has brought to most successful 
issue. It is likewise a good illustration of the fundamental impor¬ 
tance of research along lines which are more or less purely scientific, 
and the ultimate application of the results in practice. 

' The work of combating Texas fever has been in progress for a num¬ 
ber of years. The Bureau of Animal Industry of this Department 
demonstrated it to be due to a protozoan blood parasite, and showed 
experimentally the agency of the cattle tick in carrying this organism 
and thereby infecting cattle with the disease. It was shown that the 
disease is not communicated by contact with a diseased animal, but 
only through infestation with infected ticks. Accordingly experiments 
were at first directed toward getting rid of the tick by dipping cattle 
in various materials. In this work the Missouri and Texas stations, as 
well as several other stations in the South, cooperated for a number of 
years. Southern cattle were dipped and then shipped North to deter¬ 
mine whether they could be safely mixed with herds there, and North¬ 
ern cattle were shipped South and then dipped for the purpose of 
preventing their infection by Texas fever. A single dipping was found 
insufficient to destroy all the ticks, and a frequent repetition of the 
process was found to be severe on the animals and not entirely effective. 

Yatious attempts were made to render Northern cattle immune to 
the disease in a manner similar to that in which Southern cattle 
become immune, that is, by infestation with ticks. Such experiments 
led to the investigations which have had so successful an outcome. 
Following the discovery by the Bureau of Animal Industry of the 
immunizing effect of the blood from immune cattle, a method was 
worked out and given a practical test. The mild attack developed by 
a single inoculation was found to confer only partial immunity, which 
could be rendered complete by a subsequent inoculation. 

The Bureau experiments reviewed in the present number were made 
with ten ordinary grade animals. The work reported by the Missouri 
and Texas stations was with over four hundred animals, mostly thor¬ 
oughbreds, and under conditions which were a severe test of the efficacy 
and practical application of the treatment. In general, thoroughbred 
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cattle are more susceptible to the disease than grade cattle, and from a 
practical point of view the introduction of high-bred stock into the 
regions infested, by Texas fever is very desirable and has often been 
attempted. Hence, the work not only demonstrates the reliability of 
the method on a large scale, but carries with it the solution of an 
exceedingly important practical problem for the South. 

In the present state of the method, when due care is exercised, the 
loss from inoculation fever or from the development of the disease on 
account of failure in producing immunity is so small that it may almost 
be neglected. The loss for all the animals inoculated was less than 8 per 
cent. When proper regard is had to the condition and age of the 
animals, to the climatic conditions, and to the care of the animals dur¬ 
ing the period from the inoculation to complete recovery from the inoc¬ 
ulation fever, the method is thoroughly reliable. [Northern cattle may 
be taken into infested regions in winter and under proper precautions 
immunized in the South, or they may be inoculated and rendered 
immune in the [North before shipment. 

The economic importance of this discovery is apparent when it is 
considered that under ordinary conditions from 40 to 70 per cent , of 
[N orthern cattle shipped into the infested regions die from the attack of 
Texas fever. This high rate of mortality has greatly hindered the 
shipment of high-bred [Northern cattle to the Southern States for 
breeding purposes and for the improvement of beef and dairy herds. 
^Repeated attempts have been made to introduce thoroughbred bulls 
into Southern herds, but so often with disastrous results as to dis¬ 
courage attempts in this direction. This has exercised a very marked 
effect on the grade of cattle kept in the South, especially the dairy 
cattle, and has retarded the development of the dairy industry in that 
section. The removal of this barrier will probably do more toward pro¬ 
moting the dairy interests of the South than any other single factor in 
the problem. 
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The chemical analysis of phosphate rock, 0. A. Mooebs (Unir. 
Tennessee Record, 1899, A T o. 11, pp % 852-255}, —This is an account of a 
critical study of methods for the complete analysis of mineral phos¬ 
phates, with recommendations for their improvement. The official 
molybdie method for the determination of phosphoric acid was used. 

“For the estimation of iron and aluminum oxuls the filtrate from the yellow 
precipitate of ammonium phosphomolybdate is diluted to about 800 ce. and the iron 
and aluminum precipitated by ammonia. The precipitate after boiling is allowed 
to settle so that the liquid can be decanted through a filter paper. The precipitate 
is then added, and after being washed once or twice, is dissolved into the precipita¬ 
ting beaker with dilute HC1. This solution of chlorids is now made up to about 
250 cc v 5 ce. of strong HC1 added, and the iron and aluminum again carefully pre¬ 
cipitated. The third precipitate in this manner is washed free of chlorin, dried 
and burned, and weighed as iron and aluminum oxids.” 

A rapid method for the determination of clay in soils, F. Poquil- 
LGbf (Bui 8oc, Chim. Paris, 8. ser,, 28 {1900), No. 4, pp. 115,116 ),—In 
the method proposed 10 gm. of the soil is rubbed up with the finger in 
a porcelain crucible, water being added drop by drop until the volume 
reaches about 25 cc. The contents of the crucible are then washed into 
a 150 cc. beaker containing from 100 to 120 ce. of dilute ammonium 
hyclroxid solution (1 gm. per liter). The mixture is stirred with a glass 
rod, allowed to stand 5 minutes, and the supernatant liquor decanted 
into a liter flask. From 100 to 125 cc. more of the solution of 
ammonium hydroxid is added to the residue, stirred, allowed to stand 
5 minutes, and decanted as before. This operation is repeated until 
the liquid is clear, from 0 to 8 washings usually being sufficient even 
for soils richest in clay. The residue is then treated with dilute 
hydrochloric acid, washed with distilled water, and weighed, giving 
the amount of total sand. The washings containing the clay are 
treated with a few drops of hydrochloric acid to decompose the car¬ 
bonates,and coagulate the clay. The solution is allowed to stand until 
it becomes clear, which requires from 2 to 3 hours. The clay Is then 
collected on a filter, washed with distilled water, dried, and weighed." 

Comparative tests of this and other methods for determining clay 
indicate that it is fully as accurate and much more rapid than the 
other methods. 
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A reducing and invertible sugar obtained from cornstalks, 
C. Istrati and G. Oettingeb (Bui. Roumaine, 8, pp. 325-851; abs. in 
Ghem . Gentbl. , 1,900, J, To. 4, j?. -iO).—In 1897 the authors reported tlie 
content of reducing and invertible sugar in the stalks of 13 varieties of 
coni grown in Bucharest. ■ The present article reports the results for 
16 varieties grown in 1898. The object was to determine not only the 
total quantity of sugar, but the period of growth at which the greatest 
amount of sugar was present, and the variety best suited to serve as a 
substitute.for the sugar beet. Up to the seventieth day of growth of 
the plant the juice was nearly always levorotatory, but from that time 
on it was dextrorotatory. 

The article contains detailed tabular statements on the composition 
of the maize juice, which are not reproduced in the abstract. 

Determination of fat in milk, It. Leze (Mum CMm. Analyt. etApph , 
-i (1899), pp. 371,372; abs, in Ghem. Gentbl1900, J, Wo. l,p. 69). —The fol¬ 
lowing method, based on Bamseheif s, has been worked out: In a flask of 
50 to GO cc. capacity, graduated to 0.1 cc. ? place 3G cc. of milk and 10 cc. 
of a mixture prepared by dissolving 8 gin. of caustic potash in 10 cc. of 
pure ammonia, adding 55 cc. of ethyl alcohol and 15 cc. of amyl alcohol, 
and adding sufficient ammonia to make the volume 100 cc. The milk 
is digested with this mixture'for 10 minutes on a boiling-water bath 
and warm water then added to bring the separated fat layer into the 
neck of the flask, reading off the fat layer at a temperature of 40° C. 
The volume of fat divided by 4 gives the grains of fat in 1 liter of milk. 

The results with this method are said to agree well with those 
obtained by extraction. 

Formalin in milk, A. Leys (Ann. CMm . Analyt . et Appl4 (1899), 
pp. 388-812 ; abs. in Analyst , 25 (1900), Febp. 37 ).—JorisseiTs test is 
the one. principally relied upon in the municipal laboratory in Paris. 
In this 25 cc. of milk is shaken with 10 cc. of a solution of phlorogluein 
(1 gm. per liter), and subsequently with 5 to 10 cc. of potassium 
hvdroxid. To eliminate the chances of error a preliminary test is 
made by shaking 10 cc. of the milk with 20 cc. of Adams’s aimnoniacal 
mixture of alcohol and ether. If the lower layer is completely opaque 
after a few seconds, the milk is regarded as having been boiled; a 
greenish tint with slight fiocculence indicates annatto; a red coloration 
points to the presence of turmeric; while chrysoin gives the upper layer 
a golden yellow color, and the milk itself gives a reddish-brown tint on 
treatment with, potassium hydroxid. The detection of formalin in the 
absence of these substances is confirmed by distilling the milk and 
testing the distillate with Gayon’s reagent (1,000 ec. 0.1 per cent aque¬ 
ous solution of fuehsin, 10 ce. sodium bisulphite solution (30° BA), and 
10 ec, concentrated hydrochloric acid). The milk is also tested by 
Demges’s method (E. S. XL, 8, p. 459).' ■ , . 

Contribution on the albuminoid bodies of cows" milk, IX, K. 
Sxoroii (Alonatsh. Ghem., 20 (1899), pp. 637-81(1; abs. in Ghem . Gentbl 
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1900, J, J4fo. ;?, p. 142), —This continuation of the author's previous 
investigations (E. S. K.. 9, p. 222) is confined to studies of the two phos- 
phore-containing albuminoid bodies, a and h, previously obtained by 
saturating cows' milk with sodium sulphate, magnesium sulphate, or 
sodium dilorid, as a result of the cleavage of the easemogeu. The 
body a is believed to be a luieleoalbumin and h a nucleoli is ton. The 
preparation of the bodies in pure state is described, together with a 
long list of reactions and their elementary composition. 

Chemical division, H. J. Wheeler (Rhode Island Sta. Bpi. 1S9S, pp . 111-121 ).— 

A brief synopsis is given of the work of the year, including fertilizer inspection, 
study of methods of analysis, held, pot, and greenhouse experiments, special chem¬ 
ical investigations, miscellaneous analyses (see p. 917 , etc. 

On a possible error in the determination of nitrogen in nitrates due to impu¬ 
rities in reduced iron, IS. L. Hartwell and H. J. Wheeler (Illume Island Si a. IIpi, 
1S9S, pp, 204, 205).— See E. S. R., 11, p. 311. 

A general method for the determination of elements in organic compounds, 
Bert helot ( Compt . Bend. Acad. Set. Paris, 120 (1809), pp. 1001-1005: alts, in Cltem . 
Centbl1900, I, Xo. 5, p. 316).— The author gives the means of determining the ele¬ 
ments of a compound by combustion in the bomb calorimeter. The combustion 
In the bomb leads to practically the same results as ordinary combustion and 
incineration. 

A new method for determining water in simps and similar products, O. 

Molenda (Oesterr. Ztsehr. Zuckerind. n. Landw., 28 (1899), pp. 021-025 ; ah*, in Cltem. 
Centbl, 1900, I, Xo. l,p. 71). —Tbe method depends upon the familiar decomposition 
process of calcium carbid with water, the acetylen generated being taken as an indi¬ 
cation of the water content. 

Detection of sawdust in flour, G. A. LeRoy (Ann. Cltim. Anahjt. et AppL, 4 
(1899), pp.'212-221 ; dbs. in Analyst, 25 (1900), Feb., p, 39). —The author uses an acid 
solution of phloroglucin. 

On the abnormally high polarization of some cane juices, H, C. Prixsex- 
Geerligs (Internat. Sugar Jour., 2 (1900), Xo. 15, pp, 145-153). 

The preparation in pure state and the separation of sugars, 0. Ruff and G. 
Ollendorff (Her. Dent. Chem. Cesell, 32 (1899), pp. 3234-3237: ahs. in Cltem. Centbl, 
1900 , I, Xo. 1 , p. 19). —The authors recommend the substitution product benzyl 
phenyl by dra zin as superior to phony lhy dr azin. 

A modification of Duclamjrs method for determining solids and fat in milk 
and butter, U. Morini ( Staz . Sper. Ayr. Hal., 32 ( 1899 ), pp. 517-530; nhs. in (hem. 
Centbl, 1900, 1 , Ah. 1 , p. 69). —Duclaux’s method is said to be suited to the exam¬ 
ination of butter which contains an nnusually large amount of water and protein 
substances, but the author uses 20 gm. of butter instead of 2 to 3 gm. as recommended 
by Duclaux, and recommends for the extraction of the fat the apparatus described 
by O, Forster. 1 

In conclusion the author describes the method in detail and reports analyses 
showing the utility of the modified Duclanx method. 

Annual report of the chemical laboratory of the city of Altona, 1898-99, A. 
Rkinsoii (Abs. in Chem. Centbl, 1900, I, Xo. 5, p. 308 ).—Of 187 samples of butter.24 
contained over 16 per cent of water, and 16 had more than 20 per cent. By means of 
the sesame oil test 2 samples of butter with saponification numbers of 227.3 and 226,8 
and Reichert-Meissl numbers of 24.98 and 25.48, respectively, were shown to be 
adulterated with oleomargarine; without this''test the adulteration would not have - 
been detected. ' The refractometer with Wollny’s special thermometer was found to 
be of very little use as a preliminary test of butter. ■ 

Data are given for sausage, honey, wines, and other products examined. 


1 Ztsehr. Analyt. Chem., 27 (1888), p. 30. 
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Retention of moisture by asbestos, G. Attchy (Jour. Amer . Chem. Soc., 23 (WOO), 
No. 1, pp. 46, 47 ).-—The author calls attention to the fact that asbestos may retain 
moisture 'with such tenacity as not to be driven off by drying at 100° C\, and points 
out the bearing of this in making determinations with the Gooch crucible. He rec¬ 
ommends “either to get the preliminary weight of the Gooch crucible by drying the 
same length of time and at the same temperature as is intended with the precipitate, 
or, much more conveniently, to find once for all the weight of the moisture retained 
by the dried Gooch crucible and make the necessary correction when getting weights 
of precipitates.” 

On some analyses of modern “ dry *’ champagne, O. Rosenheim and P. Scni3> 
kg\yitz (Analyst, 25 (1900), Jan., pp. 6-9). — A tabulation of 13 analyses of this class 
of wines shows the unreliability of judging wines on purely analytical'data.— 
G. W. SHAW. 

The pectin of the quince, Javillier ( Jour. Pharm.et Clrim., 6. ser., 0 ( 1899), pp. 
163-166, 513-515; ahs. in Ztschr. Untersuch. Nahr. u. Genussmtl., 2 ( 1399), No. 12, pp. 
932, 933 ).—A chemical study of the pectin, obtained from quince pulp. 

The pectin of gooseberries, E. Bourque lot and II. Heeissey (Jour. Fharm. el 
Ghim., 6. ser., 9 (1399), pp. 2S1-286; ahs. in Ztsckr. Untersuch. Nahr. n. Genussmtl2 
(IS 99), No. 12, p . 933). —A chemical study of the pectin of the gooseberry. 


BOTANY. 

The probable cause of the poisonous effects of the darnel, 

P. Guerin (Bot. Oaz28 (1S99), No. 2,pp. 136 , 137 ).—In the author’s 
investigations upon seed integuments and the pericarp of grasses, he 
noted the practically constant presence in the seeds of the darnel of 
a fungus to which it seems reasonable to assign its poisonous effects. 
This fungus, which is always present in the form of a mycelium, 
appears at an early stage in the interior of the ovary. In the first 
stages of its development it is said to invade the entire nucellus, and 
at the time that the external integument of the ovule disappears the 
nucellus itself is almost entirely resorbed. These observations have 
been confirmed in other species of Lolinm, although the fungus occurs 
rarely upon. L. perenne . 

The exact nature of the fungus is not yet definitely settled, but the 
author states that it can not be identified with EndoeonUUiim temtilen - 
turn. The latter fungus' attacks the seeds of rye, which it seriously 
deforms, while darnel shows no such deformation. 

The effect of algae on greenhouse plants, A. Maubizig (Flora, 86 
{1899)j No. 2, pp. 113-142, pi. 1). —Attention is directed to a number of 
investigations on the effect of algm on plants, especially the parasitic 
algm of the Tropics, and deductions as to those growing on greenhouse 
plants are drawn. 

The species most under investigation, which were on greenhouse 
plants exclusively, were Pleurococeus vulgaris, Gystocoecus humieola , 
OseUlaria temm, O. suhtilissima , Stichococcus baoillaris , Ghroocoeeus hel- 
mtieuSj .Protococcus botryoidesj and Merismopoedia elegans . The ‘plants 
attacked are divided into 3 classes: (1) those whose leaves have thin or 
poorly developed epidermis, among these the ferns; (2) plants with one 
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or more layers of epidermal cells, in which cases injury is by covering* 
the leaves with matted algae; and (3) those with a very thick epidermis 
with little cnticular i zation. 

The method by which each group of plants is affected is described at 
considerable length. One of the principal ways is by covering the 
plants to such an extent that the functions of the leaves are interfered 
with and the general vitality of the plant impaired. 

A bibliography of the subject completes the paper. 

The effect of static electricity on the roots of plants, A. Letel- 
lxeb (Bui. Soe. Bot. France , 46 ( 1899 j, Xo. 1-2, . 11-28). — By means 

of an especially arranged clinostat the author was enabled to investi¬ 
gate the effect of static electricity upon the roots of beans, the influence 
of gravity, moisture, temperature, and atmospheric electricity being 
eliminated. It was found under the conditions of the experiment that 
positive static electricity exerts a strong directive influence upon the 
primary and secondary roots of the bean. Negative static electricity 
also exerts a directive force, but less powerful. Both results xoaybe 
platted in curves having* opposite direction to that exerted by electrified 
disks. 

Report of the agricultural-climatological station at Jixvisy, 0. 
Elammarion (BuL [Min. Agr. France ], IS (1809), Xo. 3 , ])$. 4SS-450 , 
figs. 3 ).—This report covers investigations on the effect of solar radia¬ 
tion on the growth of plants, the persistence of oak leaves under the 
influence of blue rays, the action of the different portions of the spectrum 
upon the coloration of plant tissues, the action of different portions of 
the spectrum upon the growth of silkworms, and the rate of transpira¬ 
tion in some plants. 

The experiments on solar radiation as affecting the growth of plants 
are in continuation of those previously described (E. S. B., 10, pp. 103, 
613), and are being conducted with special reference to uniformity in 
temperature and intensity of light. Plants were grown in different 
portions of the spectrum, in double bell jars, the space being filled with 
monochromatic solutions, and in houses furnished with different colored 
glass. As previously, the best growth was made in the red light, and 
intensity of light was found to play an unimportant role. Slight dif¬ 
ferences were observed, but in general both woody and herbaceous 
plants acted alike in their response to different light conditions. 

In the above experiments with small oak trees grown in large pots, 
it was observed that the trees under the blue light retained their leaves 
far longer than the others. This is explained by the fact that blue 
light retarded the ordinary processes of growth, the chlorophyll being 
very slowly acted upon, the circulation rendered very sluggish, and the 
trees kept in a very low state of existence. 

The color of plants was influenced to a marked degree by the different 
lights in which they were grown. 'Plants with bright foliage and flowers 
were grown for a time under different colored lights with a decided 
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effect; upon the clearness of their tints. This was true of Alteranthera, 
begonias, geraniums, Cobsea, verbenas, lobelias, and Tradescantia. 

The action of different colored light upon silkworms was investigated 
by placing 15 worms of the same size under different colored lights 
and weighing them after about 5 weeks. Those grown under the orange' 
light were, the heaviest, followed by those grown under red, blue, black, 
and clear glass, respectively. The-experiments are to be repeated* 

The relative amount of water transpired by a lily flower and leaf was 
investigated. The weight of the flower was about'6 times that of the 
leaf, but the latter transpired in 24 hours 11 times as much water as 
the flower. The author thinks that the white color of the flower had 
considerable to do with the low transpiration. The transpiration of 
maize plants of 0.15 meter height'when grown under monochromatic 
colors was studied. Those grown under the visible spectrum trans¬ 
pired most per grain weight of leaf, followed by those grown under 
total radiation, orange, red, pale blue, deep blue, green, and darkness 
under a lampblack screen. 

The acquisition of atmospheric nitrogen by soil inoculation, 

W. M. Munson (Maine St a. Bpt. 189$, pp. £08-212 ),—Experiments were 
conducted with red clover, peas, vetches, beans, and soja beans, with 
different kinds of Uitragin cultures. The experiments were conducted 
in a sandy subsoil placed in a tight box and sterilized by passing a steam 
coil for one hour through the soil. 

The results for each plant are given in detail, and the general conclu¬ 
sion is drawn that the culture of the specific germ of any given type 
gave no better results than a culture of a nearly related type. In most 
cases plants from untreated pots were as vigorous as those from inocu¬ 
lated soil. The experiments thus far conducted do not 'warrant the 
recommendation of germ cultures for leguminous crops, 

A trial of Nitragin, H. J. Wheeler and J. A. Tillinuhast (Rhode 
Island Sta . Rpt, 1898, j pp. 186-191, fig. I).*—The authors report experi¬ 
ments conducted with NTitragin, in which 4 plats containing 100 sq. ft. 
each, on which leguminous plants had not previously been grown for 
. 20 years or more, were fertilized with 300 lbs, of muriate of potash 
and 800 lbs. of acid phosphate, and plats 3 and 4 received 300 lbs, per 
acre of air-slaked lime. The bacteria-culture, after being warmed 
according to direction, was divided into 2 equal parts and thoroughly 
■ mixed with water ar suitable temperature. One portion was sprinkled 
.■over plat 1, the other over plat 3. Four rows of American Wonder 
peas were planted in each plat. On July 29 the peas had made a full 
growth and were cut dose to the ground, and their weights taken green. 
In each case the plats receiving no culture solution gave slightly the 
'/heavier yield. Examination of the roots of the plants showed that 
where inoculation had -taken place the roots were covered with small 
tubercles, although on one of the check plats a number of nodules were 
distinguished. 
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Immediately after tlie removal of tlie first crop, a second crop of peas 
was planted with similar results. It was observed that even, on the 
plats which received no Nitragin there were uniformly large numbers 
of tubercles upon the roots of the plants. 

The authors state that the absence of any particular benefit in the 
case of the first crop was probably due to the presence of sufficient com¬ 
bined nitrogen in an assimilable form to supply the needs of the plants. 
In the second case the lack of apparent benefit was probably clue to 
the above cause and to the fact that the organisms naturally present 
had multiplied to such an extent as to insure an abundant assimilation 
of atmospheric nitrogen without the intervention of those supplied by 
the Mtragin. 

The flora of North Carolina, C. W. Hyams (North Carolina Ski . Hah 104, pp, 
290-865). —A list is given of the flowering plants and higher cryptogams known to 
■occur within the borders of the State. In all. 2.085 species are mentioned and their 
distribution in the different parts of the State indicated. 

Notes on the plants of the year, F. L. Harvi-y (Maine Sfa. llpi. ISOS. pp. 
131-135). —Notes are given on the plants received daring the year for identification, 
from which it is thought that the farmers of the State are awakening to the importance 
of weeds,, and the necessity of carefully watching their fields to prevent the introduc¬ 
tion and spread of weeds. A large number of seeds are reported to ha ve been examined 
during the past season, over 60 kinds of foreign weed seed having been detected. 

Preliminary catalogue of plants poisonous to stock, V, K. Chesnut ( V. S. 
Dept . Ayr., Bureau of Animal Industry, Dpt. 1S98, pp. 387-420, figs. 32 ).—Most of the 
species here givers, are described in Bulletin 20 of the Division of Botany of this 
Department (E. S. R.. 10, p. 516). The present catalogue includes a larger number 
of introduced and native plants which have been reputed as more or least poisonous 
to stock. Lists are given of plants which are claimed to be poisonous to stock, those 
probably poisonous, and those suspected of being injurious. 

British parasitic flowering plants, J. Saunders ( Trans. Jferfo-rdMre Xat. Hist. 
Soe. 3 10 {1899), No. 2, pp. 44-48). —A list is given of the parasitic phanerogams occur¬ 
ring in Great Britain, together with their distribution and habitat. 

Catalogue of herbarium specimens for exchange, 0. W. H yams (North Carolina 
Sta. Spec. Bui. 51, pp. 4S). —A list is given of duplicate specimens which are offered in 
exchange to other institutions or persons desiring them. 

Plant structures, J. M. Coulter ( New York : D. Appleton , 19^0, pp. VII- f- 348, jigs. 
289). —This book, which is termed a second hook in botany, is supplemental to Plant 
Relations by the same author (E. S. R., 11, p. 709), and each is meant to represent a 
half year’s work in secondary schools. While in Plant Relations ecology dominates 
the work, in this volume plant morphology is the keynote, and for those teachers of 
botany who believe morphology should come first in the course of study, the order 
of the two may be reversed. After tracing the evolution of the plant kingdom, from 
the lowest to the highest, chapters are given on physiology, ecology, and taxonomy, 
in which the main facts are brought together. A brief glossary is appended in 
which the necessary terms are defined, but untecknical terms are used so far" as 
possible. 

The numerous illustrations of both Plant Relations and Plant Structures axe to he 
studied as diligently as the text. In the study of botany the author states that “the 
book is merely intended to serve as a compact supplement to the three more 
Important factors—the teacher, the laboratory, and fieldwork.” 

Pollination and fertilization of flowers, W. M. Mujfsoxr (Maine Sta. Upt , 1S9S,pp. 
218-329, pie, 5), —The author undertook the study of some of the problems connected 
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with the pollination of flowers, and the results given in a previous report of the sta¬ 
tion (E. S. R.,4, p.544), since which time press of other duties has made It impossi¬ 
ble to continue the work. Opportunity offering for the continuation of this line of 
experimentation, the present report summarizes some of the more prominent features 
previously considered and outlines the work to he undertaken. The points for 
special consideration are the growth of the pollen tube, a revision of the list of 
species supposed to show immediate effects of pollen, the stimulating action of 
pollen, and the possibility of supexfcetation. 

The laws regulating the sexes of flowers. T. Meehan (Pennsylvania Dept. Ayr. 
Bpt. 1898, pt. l,pp. 536-548, figs. 4), —The author maintains that in plants the ques¬ 
tion of male or female is wholly a question of nutrition. 

Leaves and their uses, J. Hoopes ( Pennsylvania Dept. Ayr. Bpt. 1898, pt.l, pp. 677- " 
684, jigs. 4 ).—The structure and function of leaves are described in a somewhat 
p op!ilar mann er. 

The plant food in the leaves of the sycamore and its transportation with the 
growth and the dying of the leaves, Gh M. Tucker and R. Tollens ( Ber. Dent. 
Chem. Gvsdl, 32 (1899), p. 2575; abs. in Ckem. Ztg., 23 (1899), No. 90, Bepcrt.,p. 334). 

Photosynthesis in the evergreen leaves during the winter months, K, Miyabe 
( Bot. Centbl., SO (1899), No. 5,p . 172). —The starch content of leaves fell from Novem¬ 
ber to the end of January- The starch began to accumulate again in February. 

Transpiration of evergreen trees during winter, S. Kusano (Bot. Centbl., 80 
(1899), No. 5,p. 171). 

On the transmission of growth characteristics through selected seed, Clausen 
(Jour. Lantiw., 47 (1899). No. 4,pp. 391-430). 

On the growth of bamboo shoots, K. Shi bat a (Bot. Centbl., SO (1899), No. 5, pp. 
169 , 170). 

The grafting of monocotyledons (Card. Chron.,3. ser., 26 (1899), No. 674, p.398).— 
Success is claimed in grafting several species of the above. 

Concerning the grafting of monocotyledons, L. Daniel ( Compi. Bend. Acad. Set. 
Paris , 129 (1899). No. 17,pp. 634-636). —A note is given of the successful grafting and 
forming of a union in a number of experiments with monocotyledonous plants. 

Concerning the existence of Penicillium glaucum in solutions of various 
organic salts, A. Yasuda (Bot. Mag. [Tokyo'], 13 (1899), No. 152,pp. 309-316). 

Additions to the knowledge of endotropic niycorrhiza, S. Bernatsky ( Terms- 
szet. Fuzetek, 1899,p. 88, pis. 2; abs. in Centbl. Bald. u. Par., 2. AM., 5 (1899), No. 16-17, 
p. 603). 

The so-called invisible injury by smoke and fumes, P. Soratjer and E. Ramann 
(Bot. Centbl, SO (1899), Nos. 2-3,pp. 30-56; 4,pp. 106-116; 5, pp. 136-168; 6,pp.20&s$JJfy,m 
7, pp. 251-262). ' ~ ■ ’ / 

The behavior of algae and fungi to certain chemicals, N. Ono ( Bot. Centbl, 80 
(1899), No. 5, pp. 170,171). ■ • ■ 

On the toxic effect of deleterious agents on the germination and develop-, 
mentof certain filamentous fungi, J. F. Clark (Bot Gaz.,28 (1899), Bo. 5, pp. 289-' 
327, (Ignis. 8). —A report is given on the effect of a large number of deleterious agents, 
as shown on the germination and growth of a number of fungi, among them, Asper¬ 
gillus Jlarus, SteHgmatocystis nigra , (Bdocephalum albidum, and Penicillium glaucum. 

Plant swellings, P. Sorauer (Ber. Deui. Bot . Gesell, 17 (1899), No. 10, pp. 456-460, 
jig. 1 ).—Accounts are given of a number of plants showing excrescent growths which 
arc attributed to a disturbance of the equilibrium between the functions of the 
plant. 

On the histological modification produced by the action of iPhytoptus, 
M. Molliaed ( Compt. Bend. Acad. Sel Paris , 129 (1899), No. 21, pp. 841-844 )„~\n otes are 
given on the histological changes which are brought about in stems by the\fttacks 
of various species of Phytoptus. as shown from the structure of the galls. \ 

Experimental investigations on the dwarfing of plants, P. G-auchery Scl 

Nat Bot., 8. ser., 9 (1899), Nos. 1, pp. 61-64; 2-4, pp. 65-156, pis. 4, jigs. 82). —A l^rge 
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number of experiments on dwarfing plants are described and the effects, as shown in 
the morphology and anatomy of the different plant'members, are stated. 

Is there a solution to the nitrogen problem? H. \Y. Cox:x ( Pennsylvania Dept. 
Jgr. Dpt. 1898 , pt. 1 , pp. 717 - 734 , figs. 4).— After reviewing the nitrogen ■ require¬ 
ments of plants, the author describes nitrifying and denitrifying bacteria and 
their methods of action. The fixation of nitrogen by the bacteria in the tuber¬ 
cles occurring on the roots of leguminous plants is described at some length, and the 
value of commercial products of soil bacteria commented upon. 

Anew register for studies in plant physiology, J. Baeanetsky ( Ber . Dent. Dot. 
GeselL, 17 (1899), So. 6, pp. 190-194 , pi. 1 ). — Describes an electric apparatus for reg¬ 
istering growth and other phenomena of plants. 


METEOBOL0GY. 

Meteorological report, K Helme (Rhode Island St a. Rpt 1896, pp* 
212-229). —This includes general notes on the weather during 1808, and 
a tabulated record of observations at Kingston on temperature, precip¬ 
itation, cloudiness, and prevailing winds during each month of 1898, 
with a summary for the years 1890 to 1898 inclusive. The summary for 
1898 is as follows: 

Temperature (degrees F.).—Maximum, 95, July 3; minimum, —4, December 14; mean, 
48.8; highest monthly mean, 71, August; lowest monthly mean, 27.9, January; high¬ 
est daily mean, 80, September 1; lowest daily mean, 6, February 2. Precipitation 
(inches).—Total (rain and melted snow), 72.21; greatest monthly, 12.05, October; 
least monthly, 0.77, June; greatest in 24 consecutive hours, 5.5, July 13; snow' fall— 
total, 59.75; greatest monthly, 20, November; least monthly, 1.75, December, 
Weather .—Number of clear days, 110; number of fair days, 114; number of cloudy 
days, 141; number of days on w'hich there was precipitation of 0.01 in. or more, 131, 
Prevailing wind, west and southwest. 

Meteorological observations at the experiment station of 
Kagok, Java, during ten years, 2889-1898, H. 0. Pkinsen-Geer- 
LIGS (Meded. Proefstat Suikerriet , West Java , Xo. 40, pp. 4.8 , chart 1). — 
This includes monthly and yearly summaries of observations on tem¬ 
perature, humidity of the air, soil temperatures (at depths of from 30 
to 120 cm.), atmospheric pressure, cloudiness, wind movement, rain¬ 
fall, number of cloudy days, evaporation, and storms. 

During 1898 the hours of sunshine were also recorded. The rainfall 
for the 10 years, calculated to 5-day periods, is shown in a table and in 
a diagram. 

The temperature is shown to be extremely uniform, the mean for 10 
years being 26.4° O. The mean relative humidity of the air for the 
same period was 80; atmospheric pressure (at 0° 0.), 755.4 mm.; rain¬ 
fall, 2086.5 mm.; rainy days, 170; evaporation in 24 hours, 1.1 mm.; 
sunshine, 55 per cent of the possible. 

Weather influences on farm and garden crops, E. Hawley 
(Jour. Roy . Agr. Soe . England, 3. ser.. 10 (1899), pt 4, pp. 720-745 , 
figs. O ).—This is the annual address of the president of the Koyal 
20915—No. 10-2 
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Meteorological Society, 1 It gives a brief sketch of tlie climate of the 
British Isles; discusses the relation of temperature, frosts, :ntin ? 
droughts, snow, sunshine, and wind to the growth, of crops; and sug¬ 
gests various means of meeting adverse weather conditions. Meteoro¬ 
logical data covering long periods are given in tables, charts, and 
diagrams. 

'The climate of Great Britain is shown to be characterized by fre¬ 
quent changes and the absence of extremes. From a table prepared* 
by Sir Henry Gilbert, 2 giving the excess of daily temperature above 
42° F. (5.55° C.) during the growing periods for 18 years, it is shown 
that the average amount of accumulated heat required to grow and 
ripen wheat at Itothamsted was 1896° F. The difference between the 
greatest and the least amount required was about 30CP F. “This 
appears to be a very large range indeed, and shows that such calcula¬ 
tions can only be regarded as rough approximations, at all events as 
far as the leading cereal crop in this country is concerned.” 

Meteorological observations (Maine Sta. Bpt. ISOS, pp. 230,831 ).— This is a 
monthly summary of observations at Orono during 1,898 on atmospheric pressure, 
temperature, precipitation, cloudiness, and wind movement. The mean tempera,turn 
lor the year was 43.8 : F. (mean for 30 years 42.3°)» mean pressure 29.84 in,, precipi¬ 
tation 49.82 in. (mean for 30 years 45.37), and number of cloudy days 138. 

Meteorological chart of the Great Lakes—summary for the season of 1899, 
A. J. Henry and. N. B. Conger ( U. S. Dept. Agr., Weather Bureau , Meteorological 
Chart of Great Lakes, 2 (1809), No. 9 , pp. 28, charts 12 ).—Tlris is a summary of obser¬ 
vations in the lake region during 1899 on storms, atmospheric precipitation, fog, ice, 
evaporation, and wrecks and casualties. 

Snowfall and water supply of the Rocky Mountains, II. A. Crafts (M, /I mar., 
82 (1900), No. 9, p. 138, fig. 1 ).—A brief discussion relating especially to the head waters 
of the Big Laramie and Cache la Poudre ri vers. 


SOILS—FERTILIZERS. 

The soils of the Pecos Valley, Mew Mexico, T, II. Means and 
F. 1). Gardner ( U. & Dept Ayr*) Division of Soils Giro, 8, pp , 7').—This 
is a preliminary report on observations and investigations during 1899 
in the irrigated districts around Carlsbad, Roswell, and Hager man, in 
Hew Mexico, and Barstow, Tex., the object of which was “to map the 
soils of the irrigated districts of tins region with particular reference to 
the extent of and damage from alkali and seepage waters, and to inves¬ 
tigate methods for the prevention of further damage, and for the recla¬ 
mation of lands already abandoned from these causes.” The climate, 
drainage area, irrigation systems, and soils of the region are briefly 
discussed. The rise of the water table, due to excessive or careless irri¬ 
gation, and the accumulation of alkali due to the same causes and to 
rapid evaporation in the reservoirs and in the soil, constitute serious 

J Quart. Jour. Roy. Met. Soc. [London], 24 (4899). 

2 See also Arch. Sci. Pliys, et Nat., 3. ser., 16 (1880), p. 421 (Rothamsted Memoirs, 
vol.6). 
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menaces to the agriculture of the region. Drainage is generally recom¬ 
mended, except for the soils underlaid by gypsum, on which it is 
believed it would prove too expensive, on account of their great capil¬ 
lary powers and rapid evaporation. 

The locust as a fertilizer, J. Hunckel d 7 Hergu.lais (La hmgosta 
i-omo abono . Min. Agr. Argentine Republic, 1899 , pp. 12). — Chemical 
analyses and held experiments are reported. According to the analyses 
of Muntz and Girard, the locust lias the following composition: 


Fertiliser constUnonls in locusts. 



Pbos- 


jXitrogm.j 

j j 

pliorie 

acid. 

Potash. 

j Percent. 

Per cent. 

Percent. 

Fresli locusts.! 8. 15 

0. 60 

. 0.28 

Dry locusts...1 U. 50 

2. IS 

1. 02 

Dry and int-free locusts. 14. 00 


1. 60 


In the pomace obtained by treating the locusts with superheated 
steam and alkali to remove the fat, there were found 11 to 12 per cent 
of nitrogen, 1 to 2 per cent of phosphoric acid, and about 0.5 per cent 
of potash. Analyses with reference to the food constituents of the locust 
are also reported. In plat experiments the locusts were used at rates 
of 400 to 000 kg. per hectare, alone or mixed with other materials, in 
comparison with other fertilizers. When used alone they were not very 
effective, apparently on account of the large amount of fat which they 
contain. The fertilizing effect was very greatly increased by the addi¬ 
tion of superphosphate. Tlie author suggests that treatment to remove 
the fat would not only increase the effectiveness of the material, but 
also prevent the offensive decomposition which takes place when the 
untreated material is applied to the soil. 

Box experiments with phosphoric acid from different sources, 
L. XL Merrill (Maine JSta. Rpt. 1898 , pp. 61-71, ph. 7, (Ignis. 2). — This 
is a summary of all the results thus far obtained in these experiments, 
including those previously published (E. S. 11, 9, p. 430). 

The plants which have been experimented with include 7 orders: 
Peas, horse beans, clover, and alfalfa(Leguminosse); turnips, ruta-bagas, 
cauliflower, and kohlrabi (Oruciferaj); barley, corn, oats, and timothy 
(Graininem); tomatoes and potatoes (Solanacem); carrots and parsnips 
(Umbellifene); buckwheat (Polygonacem ); sunflowers (Composite). 

The results are briefly summarized as follows: 

(1) Plants differ In their ability to feed upon crude phosphates. 

“(2) Turnips, ruta-bagas, cauliflowers, and kohl-rabi gave nearly as good returns 
with the Florida rock as with the acid rock. 

u (3) In every other case the good effect of the acid rock was very marked. 

■ “ (4) In most cases the crude Florida rock yielded better returns than the 
Redonda. 

“(5) Barley, corn, and oats seem to require an.acid phosphate. 

u (6) When early maturity is desired, the acid rock can profitably be used. 
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u (T) Tli© largely in creased product ion obtained by the use of the arid <‘k will 
often determine tlio success of Mie crop. 

“ (8) The solubility of a. phosphate in ammonium citrate is not always the neet 
measure of its actual value to tlio plant. M 

Upon the possibility of drawing erroneous conclusions fro 
plant soil tests designed as guides to the economical lnanurh 
treatment of soils, and to serve as a basis for the development*, 
of reliable chemical methods for ascertaining their requirements,. 
H. J. Wheeler and. J. A. Txllingiiast (Rhode Island Sta. Rpt. 1898, 
pp m 123-132, pis. 5 ).—This article briefly reviews the history of experi¬ 
ments at the station on this subject which were begun in 1800 (E. S. 1J. 7 
10, p. 037), bringing the account up to the dose of the year 1808. 1 The 
method followed in 1808 was practically the same a,s that pursued, in. 
previous years. The conclusions reached from the 0 years’ experiments 
are briefly summarized as follows; 

“(1) Before liming, phosphoric acid was more needed than nitrogen or potash, 

“(2) After liming, the soil stood less in need of phosphoric arid tha n of potash o . 

nitrogen. 

u (3) Large quantities of phosphoric acid which had. heretofore been largely unas¬ 
similable were made of use to plants by treating the soil with lime. 

“(4) The above p< »iw.ts should ho taken in to account, and lime applied to all the 
plats of a soil test when experimenting with such soils as arc acid or in other 
respects stand in need, of liming. 

u (5) In attempting to secure chemical methods for showing the manorial require¬ 
ments of soils, as based upon soil tests with plants, erroneous conclusions may too 
drawn as to their relative reliability if the other ingredients of which the soil 
stands in need are not applied to all of the plats before tlie tests as to the relative 
deficiency of potash, phosphoric acid, and nitrogen are begun. 

“(i») One plant may not necessarily answer the question sal iwfaetorily as to the 
man axial requirements of al bother plants upon the same soil. 

a (7) At least before liming, maize answers the question satisfactorily as to defi¬ 
ciencies of phosphoric acid, not only for the other cereals, but also for millet, beets, 
and many other crops, 

(8) Soil tests, designed to show what manorial substances will be yielded'to 
plants in tlio least quantity for a series of years, must, be continued for several 
seasons before final conclusions can safely be drawn.” . 

On the effectiveness of. nitrate of potash as compared with 
like amounts of nitrogen and potash in form of muriate of 
potash'and nitrate of soda, II. J. Wheeler and 3, A. Tilling- 
hast {Rhode Island 8ia. Rpt. 1898, pp. 133-186), —These uxpnrimontH 
were begun in 1895 (E. S. lb, 10, p. 988). The experiments were con¬ 
ducted on the same plan in 1898 as in previous years, the -crops grown 
being grass and mangel-wurzels. 

“In every case, berth with grass and man gel-wurzels, a greater total yield was 
obtained where nitrate of soda and muriate of potash were employed than in con¬ 
nection with like amounts of potash and nitrogen in form of nitrate of potash. 

“In view of the perfect harmony, in this particular, of all the 'results, it seeins 
'probable that some special value must be ascribed tothe soda or ohlorin, or, possibly, 

. to both, , , 

' * An abstract of this paper will be found in IT. S. Dept, Agr., Office of Experiment 
Stations Bui, 65, p. 118 (E, S. IL, 10, jn 711), 
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“A continuation of this experiment for a few years more ouglit to furnish some 
positive information as to the worthlessness or possible value of the soda and ehlorin 
of nitrate of soda and muriate of potash, which have heretofore "been quite gener¬ 
ally looked upon aw ingredients of little or no agricultural value.” 

The fifth year ? s observations on the substitution of soda for 
and its value in connection with potash, IX. «I. Wheeler and J. A. 
Tillin G-H AST (Rhode 'Island Sta. Rpt. 1898 , pp. 137-143, ph. 7 ).—This is 
an account of a continuation during' 1898 of experiments begun in 1894 
(EL S. R.j 10, p. 938). The plan followed in 1898 was the same as in 
previous.., experiments. The crops grown were oats and millet. 

“The results for the year 1898 show the marked inferiority of soda when used 
without potash as compared with potash when used without soda, corroborating 
fully in this respect the experience of previous years. 

“ When the potash supply was reduced to a quarter ration the soda proved quite 
effective. Where the potash supply was equivalent to half and three-quarter 
rations the soda seemed to he far less effective than in 1897." 

The sixth year’s observations upon the growth of plants upon 
an acid upland soil, limed and unlimed, II. J. Wheeler and J. A. 
TiLLiNGHAST (Rhode Island Sta. Rpt. 1898, pp. 144-170, pis. 4).— The 
same methods were pursued in these experiments in 1898as in previous 
years (EL S. 11., 10, p. 939), except that in 1898, as in 1897, the quantities 
of nitrogen applied were one-third as great as in former years (85.5 lbs, 
of sulphate of ammonia and 116.25 lbs. of nitrate of soda per acre), and 
muriate of potash and dissolved boneblack were applied at rates of800 and 
800 lbs., respectively. No lime has been applied since 1894. A number of 
new crops were introduced into the experiments in 1898, bringing the 
total number of varieties experimented with up to about 120. The new 
crops employed in 1898 included white mustard, parsley, Swiss chard, 
chicory, leeks, garlic, endive, dwarf broom corn, aster, sweet peas, and 
poppy. Tables show the yields of the various crops grown and give 
a record of measurements in the spring and autumn of 1898 of the 
diameters of various fruit and forest trees experimented with. 

“Strawberries appear L> have been helped by lime on very acid soil. 

u Asparagus haw been wonderfully helped by lime. The superiority of nitrate of 
sbda, as compared with sulphate of ammonia, for this plant was also most striking, 
affording a strong contrast in this particular with blackberries. 

“ Rhubarb was apparently helped by lime, though in a small degree as' compared 
with asparagus. Nitrate of soda also proved slightly more, effective than sulphate 
of ammonia, as a source of nitrogen. 

“White mustard showed moderate benefit from liming, and indicated the superi¬ 
ority of nitrate of soda as a form of nitrogen. 

“ Parsley showed little, if any, advantage from the use of lime in connection with 
nitrate, of soda, though on the unlimed sulphate of ammonia plat the results were 
extremely poor as compared with those where lime was applied. Comparing the 
two limed platfc, but little difference in the two forms of nitrogen was noticeable. 

u Swiss chard, like beets, to which it is closely related, was wonderfully helped 
by lime, and gave far better results with nitrate of soda than with sulphate of 
ammonia. 

“Chicory was not helped, but, on the contrary, apparently injured by lime upon 
the -nitrate of soda plats. Where sulphate of ammonia has been used continuously 
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limo was, however, useful. Sulphate of ammonia gave better results than nitrate 
of soda on the limed 'plats. 

‘‘Leeks were helped by lime in a most striking degree, even upon the nitrate of 
soda plats. ■ For this crop the superiority of nitrate of soda as compared with 
sulphate of ammonia, even upon the limed plats, was also marked. 

“Endive plants were materially helped by lime, though in a less degree Rian 
asparagus'or Swiss chard. These plants showed marked ability to withstand the 
conditions upon the unlimed sulphate of ammonia plat, where leeks and Swiss chard 
tailed utterly. Nitrate of soda gave better results than sulphate of ammonia upon 
the limed plats, though the difference was less striking than in the case of many 
other plants. 

“ Carrots have indicated, usually, varying benefit from liming upon quite acid soil, 
brit upon a neutral or alkaline one heavy applications might exert injury. ", , . 

“ Mangel-wurzels fully corroborated the experience of previous years, showing 
striking benefit from the use of lime and great superiority of nitrate of soda over 
sulphate of ammonia when nitrogen in these forms is employed in like amounts and 
under identical conditions. 

“ Watermelons give indication that the great injury otherwise resulting from 
liming can probably he avoided if the melons are introduced into the rotation three 
or more years after the lime is applied. This season nitrate of soda proved, when 
used without lime, but slightly better than sulphate of ammonia, though on the limed 
plats the nitrate form of nitrogen was much superior. 

“ Muskmelons have fully agreed with the tests in former years, indicating great 
benefit from liming and the superiority of nitrogen in the form of nitrate of soda. 

“Dwarf broom corn was helped moderately by liming, and on the limed plats the 
results were identical in the ease of both forms of nitrogen. 

• “Comet aster The Bride’), though it was helped by lime, even in connection 
with nitrate of soda, showed, nevertheless, wonderful ability to wi thstand the acid 
condition existing on the unlimed sulphate of ammonia plat where so many other 
kinds of plants entirely failed. But little difference was noticed between the action 
of the two forms of nitrogen. 

“Sweet peas showed marked advantage from the employment of lime, as shown 
by the increased weight of vines, and especially by the great increase of blossoms. 
Many more blossoms and heavier vines were produced by nitrate of soda, than by 
sulphate of ammonia upon the limed plats. 

“Poppies seemed to be wonderfully helped by lime, as indicated by the number 
of blossoms and by the total weight of the plants. Nitrate of soda proved far 
superior to sulphate of ammonia as a source of nitrogen for this plant. . . , 

“The indications thus fur afforded go to show that limo has proved especially 
beneficial to the American linden, elm, and to quince hushes. It appears probable 
that certain trees, possibly including the white birch and Norway spruce, may be 
injured by liming, even on very acid soil. 

“This season’s results with Snyder blackberries are especially interesting, for the 
reason that in connection with the nitrate of soda plats lime seems to ha ve caused 
injury, and, furthermore, on account of the superior action of sulphate of ammonia 
compared with nitrate of soda as a source of nitrogen.” 

Water conservation in soils, S. M, Woodbridge (Forester, 5 (1899), No, 8, pp. 
181 , 182) .—The author gives a popular account of water conservation and points out 
the necessity of forest cover on mountain sides for the maintenance of stream flow. 
Analyses of soils of Sao Paulo, Brazil, G. d’Utra (Mol.Inst Ayr. Ado Paula, 10 
(1899), No. 6, pp. 375—396 ).—Chemical analyses of several samples of soils from 
different parts of Sao Paulo are reported, with suggestions as to the fertilizers suit¬ 
able to each. 
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Tile decomposition of organic substances and the forms of humus in their 
relations with agriculture, E. Wollny (Ann. Set. Agron., 1898, If, p. 839 ; 1899,I, 
Iso. 2, pp. 308-388, figs. 48; II, Nos. 1, pp. 1-110, figs. 2; 2, pp. 300-290, figs. 3; 3, pp. 
362-439; 1900 , I, No. 1, pp. 1-29).— See E. S. R., 8, p. 879. 

A contribution to the knowledge of soil bacteria, R. Kolkwitz ( Centbl. Baft 
u. .Bar., 3. AM., 5 (1899), No. 20, pp. 070-07S, pi. 1). —Studies are given on the Aiinit 
bacillus (/>. eUenbachensis) and other soil organisms. 

Gx*een manures, Trabut ( Gouv. Gen. Algeria, Sew. Hot, Sla. Exp. Bomba Bui. 20, 
1899, pp. 24, jigs. 15). —A brief discussion of the principles of green manuring and of 
the value for this purpose of various plants tested at the station of Kouiba, Algeria. 
The plants discussed include 4 species of lupines, fenugreek, beans, vetches, 4 
species of Lathyrus, melilotus, lentils, serradella, sulla and other species of Hedy- 
sarum, galega, 2 species of Muciina, including velvet bean (Mueuna utilis), cow peas, 
soy beans, and Madia saliva. 

The fertilizing value of lupines at different stages of growth, Heinrich (Fill t- 
ling's Landw. Ztg., 49 (1900), Nos. 3, pp. 01-07; 3, pp. 90-94), —Plat and pot experi¬ 
ments are reported in detail, which lead to the conclusion that the best results as 
green manure will be obtained by turning under the lupines when they begin to 
ripen and less than half of their leaves have become yellow, because at this stage 
the plant has reached the limit of production. 

History and present status of Peruvian guano, Maizieres (VEngrain, 15 (1900), 
No. 4, pp. 83-S5). —The history of the exploitation of the Peruvian deposits of guano 
is briefly reviewed and statistics of their present extent and exportation are given. 

Fertilizer inspection in 1898, 0. D. Woods ( Maine Sta. Bpt. 1898,pp. 38-47). —The 
requirements of the State fertilizer Jaw are briefly explained, and the composition 
of samples of fertilizers collected by the station is compared with that of samples 
furnished by the manufacturers and with the guaranteed analyses for 1898 and for 
the three years 1896-1898. See also Bulletins 43 and 45 of the station (E. S. R., JO, 
pp. 387, 734). 

Report of analyses of commercial fertilizers for the spring of 1899, L. L. Yak 

Slyke (New Yorlc State Sla. Bui . 160, pp. 08-151). —The results of analyses of 646 dif¬ 
ferent brands of fertilizers are reported. Of these 482 were complete fertilizers in 
which the nitrogen varied from 0.37 to 8.5 per cent, averaging 2.04 per cent. The 
available phosphoric acid varied from 1.2 to 15.12 per cent, averaging 8.76 per cent. 
The potash varied from 0.43 to 12,95 per cent, averaging 4.86 per cent. The average 
amounts of nitrogen, available phosphoric acid, and potash exceeded the guaranteed 
average by 0.15, 0.98, and 0,3 per cent, respectively. The bulletin also gives the 
text of the State fertilizer law as amended in 1899. The amended law requires a 
license fee of $20 for each brand. 

Analyses of commercial fertilizers, T. ,1. Edge and W. Erear (Pennsylvania 
Dept, Ayr. But. 44, pp. 02). —Includes text of the State fertilizer law, notes on the 
valuation of fertilizers, and tabulated analyses and valuations of 945 samples 
examined during 1898. This is reprinted in the Pennsylvania Department of Agri¬ 
culture Report for 1898, pt. 1, p. 805. 

Miscellaneous analyses, .11. J. WHEELER (Rhode Island Sta. Bpt. 1898 , pp. 
117-121) .—Analyses (mainly fertilizing constituents) are reported of cotton-seed meal, 
refuse from indigo dye vats, Belgian phosphate, “floats” (finely ground mineral 
phosphate), steamed hone, dissolved bone, superphosphate, tankage, dried blood, 
nitrate of soda, sulphate of ammonia, nitrate of potash, potassium carbonate, 
muriate of potash, sodium carbonate, common salt, and burnt lime. 

The production and consumption of phosphatic slag in Europe, Maizieres 
( VMngrais, 15 (1900), No. 0, pp. 132-134).—The total production in Europe is stated 
to bo 1,416,000 tons (metric), the greatest producer being Germany, 786,000 tons. 
The consumption in the countries manufacturing the product is placed at 1,208,000 
tons; the exports, mainly to Italy, Russia, Holland, Switzerland, Norway and Sweden, 
Australia, and other countries, at 208,000 tons. 
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The injurious effect of perchlorate in nitrate of soda, J. Stokxasa (Bl. Zuclcer- 
rubenbau; 7 (1900), Vo. 9, pp. 17-98; Bohm . Ztschr. Ztwlcermd., 94 {1899), p, isi ).— 
According to the author’s experiments the limit of endurance of rye for perchlorate 
is 1 per rent, for oats 1.5 per cent, and for wheat, barley, ami beets 2 per cent. Beets 
are especially resistant to perchlorate. Of 200 samples of nitrate of soda examined, 
132 contained less than 1 per cent of potassium perchlorate; 40 contained 1 to 1.5 
per cent; 20, 1,5 to 2 per cent; 0, 2 to 3 per cent, and 2, 3 to 7 per cent, 

: A farther study of the lime requirement of Rhode Island soils, II. J, Wheelkr 
and G. E. Adams (Rhode Island Sta . lipU 1898 , pp. 171-179, pis, 4).—This is an account 
of cooperative experiments in 8 different localities in the State during 1898 in con¬ 
tinuation of work of previous years (E. S. R., 10, p. 938). “The experiments of 
this season fully confirm the opinion that a need of lime is much more universal in 
Rhode Island than has been generally supposed.” 


HELD CROPS. 


' A chemical study of the sea-island cotton plant, F. S. Shiver 
{South Carolina Sta. Buh 17, pp. 103 , Jiff. 1 ).—Preliminary to the chemi¬ 
cal work of this bulletin, the author gives a general discussion of tlie 
origin of sea-island cotton, its history in South Carolina, production, 
uses, culture, character, and appearance; describes the duiractor of 
sea-island cotton soils, and the method of preparing lint, and gives 
data showing the cost of production and profit in growing per acre. 

! The analytical data show the food and fertilizing constituents of the 
whole plant and of each individual part. The finest and coarsest 
samples of the sea-island cotton crops of 1S0G and 1898 were used in 
the analyses. The data obtained are compared with similar data 
obtained in the analysis of upland cotton. The following table shows 
the average analysis of different parts of the 1890 and 1898 crops of 
finest and coarsest sea-island cotton with reference to fertilizing con¬ 
stituents: 

Average analysis of parts of the sea A stand notion plant . 


.Finest:, 

Moisture.. 

Oriulo ash. 

Nitrogen ... 

; Phosphoric acid 

Potash—'.. 

Lime -'- 

Magnesia. 

Sulphuric acid ... 
Insoluble matter. 
Coarsest: 

Moisture ... 

Crude ash-... 

, Nitrogen. 

Phosphoric acid. 

Potash.. 

Lim o.. 

Magnesia_.... 

Sulphuric acid... 
- Insoluble'matter. 



Lint. 



Seed. 


IP 

11 s, 

Leaves. 


Sir 

ms 



Roots. 

A 

sli. 

a 

iir- 

ry. 

Ash. 

Air- 

dry. 

Ash. 

. 

Air- 

dry. 

Ash. 

Air- 

dry. 

Ash. 

A Ir- 
dry. 

Ash, 

Air- 

dry, 

p. 

et. 

p 

fit. 

P 

et. 

P. fit 

V 

fit. 

P. fit. 

V 

fit. 

7 \fit. 

V 

fit. 

/ 

fit, 

P 

<‘L 

1\ fit. 

.. 


5 

(19 


. .. 

8,30 



11.54 


... 

12.03 

.. 


7 

99 

* 


0.48 



1 

09 



4.48 



7. 52 



11 . 58 



4 

48 



3.48 



40 



3.30 



1. 54 



2,10 




74 



,57 
. 34 

8 

99 


149 

35 

72 

1,601 

10 

75 

.809 

9 

32 

1,079 

10 

m 


473 

9 

91 

37 

47 


022 

35 

15 

1.575 

41 

20 

3. 098 

19 

03 

2.272 

34 

07 

1 

520 

29 

54 

1.0! 4 

13 

07 


217 

7 

70 

.347 

13 

03 

,980 

30 

10 

3.484 

20 

80 


932 

15 

49 

, 531 

8 

29 


147 

14 

54 

. 052 

6 

19 

, 405 

5 

30 

. 620 

6 

15 


270 

0 

76 

. 212 

5 

92 


,098 

3 

78 

. 170 

7 

30 

.549 

8 

10 

,938 

3 

80 


170 

2 

51 

. 080 

9 

71 


,101 


07 

.030 

3 

34 

.251 

5 

93 

. 686 

1 

02 


073 

3 

05 

.125 



5 

.63 



7,75 ■! 



11.42 



12.57 



7 

12 

32 



7,'58 



1 

.65 



4.58 


7,17 



10,74 



3 



3 ), 74 ■ 

. 


,40 


3.35 ! 


1.41 



2.50 




72 



Vov 

8 . 

52 


,139 

36. 

11 

1.652 

10 

15 

.727 

*8 

io I 

.870 

"8 

00 * 


285 

*8 

'hi 

,311 

37. 

32 


, 610 

30. 

10 

1.652 

41 

08 

2.944 

16 

97 

1.82228. 

50 


945 

: 22 

10 

.827 

<). 

82 


, 102 

ft 

■15 

. 295 

13 

54 

. 970 

31 

52 

a *<K.t 

•et 

09 


780' 

15 

H7 

. # 594 

7, 

63 


, 126 

14. 

46 

.061! 

0 

0*2 

.475 

0 

64 

.713! 7. 

13 


237 

8 

11 

*303 

5. 

93 


,098 

3. 

40 

.■150j 

6 

42 

.400 

0 

07 

.651 8 , 

01 


090 

*> 

08 

.078 

8 . 

49 


141 


95 

.043 

3 

00 

'.,215 

5 

61. 

.602 

1, 

90 

i 

063 

.1 

13 

40 

,604 
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Actual and calculated analyses were made of the whole plant. The 
following table shows these data: 


Actual and calculated analyses of the whole cotton plant. 



Finest variety. 

Coarsest variety. 

Actual analysis. 

Calculated 

analysis. 

Actual analysis. 

Calculated 

analysis. 

Ask. 

Wa¬ 

ter- 

free. 

Air- 

dry. 

Ask. 

Wa¬ 

ter- 

free. 

P. ct. 

Air- 

dry. 

j Wa- 
Ask.! ter- 
i free. 

Air- 

dry. 

Ask. 

Wa¬ 

ter- 

free. 

Air- 

dry. 

Moisture.. 

P. ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 
7. 420 
6 . 040 

1. 240 
.874 

2. 065 
1.252 

! .328 

; .so 

P.ct. 

P. ct. 
9.120 
G.270 
1.380 
.741 
1.793 
1.393 
.404 
.383 

P. ct .! P. ct. 

P. ct. 
5. 98 
5. 50 
1 . 37 
.581 
1.815 
.787 
.397 
. 279 

P.ct. 

P. ct. 

P. ct. 
8 . 50 

5.40 

1. 39 
. 006 
1.385 
1,056 
.396 
.231 

Grade ask... 

Nitrogen... 

. 

G. 520 
1.340 


6 . 90 
1. 52 
.815 
1.973 
1.533 
.445 
.421 

. 1 5.850 

! 1 460 

11 . 22 
25. 66 
19. 5G 
7. 34 

4. ‘>7 

5.90 
1 . 52 
. 662 
1. 514 
1.154 
. 433 
. 252 

Phosphoric acid. 

Potash. 

Lime... 

Magnesia. 

Sulphuric acid. 

14.48 
84.22 
20.74 
5.43 
5. 63 

.044 
2.231 
1.352 
i .354 
! .367 

11.81 
28.59 
22.22 
G. 45 
6.10 

10. 5G . G1S 
32.99 1.930 
14. SI' . 837 
7.2li . 422 ; 
5*. OS’ *. 297 


The percentages of the parts of the sea-island cotton plant were 
determined. The comparison of this data with similar data for upland 
cotton is shown in the following table: 


Percentages of parts of smAsland and upland cottons ( water-free material). 




Sea-island cotton. 



Parts determined. 

Finest. 

Coarsest. 




Weight. 

Per cent. 

Weight. 

Per cent. 

Weight. 

Per cent. 

Lint . . ... . 

Grams. 
12.08 

. 

4.10 

Grams. 

24.15 

G. 60 

Grams. 
17.45 

10. 56 

Seed.. 

29.99 

10.17 

49.40 

13.49 

38. 07 

23.03 

Bolls.. 

36.32 

12. 32 

45.32 

12.38 

23.49 

14.21 

Leaves ... 

GO. 40 

22.52 

50.98 

13. 93 

33. 48 

20.25 

Stems... 

110. 58 

37. 50 

144.64 

39.50 

38.20 

23.15 

Boots ... 1 

39.47 

13.39 

51.61 

14.10 

14. 55 

8.80 

Total. 

294. 84 

100. 00 

’ 360.10 

100. 00 

1G5. 30 

100.00 


On the basis of the proportionate parts of the plant, it is calculated 
that a crop of the finest sea-island cotton, yielding 200 lbs. of lint per 
aero would produce f>07 lbs. of seed, 620 lbs. of bolls, 1,137 lbs. of leaves, 
1,834 lbs. of stems, and 640 lbs. of roots, or a total crop of 4,938 lbs. 
(air-dry). In round numbers, this crop would remove from the soil 68.5 
lbs, of nitrogen, 36.6 lbs. of phosphoric acid, and 89.4 lbs. of potash. 
The number of plants per acre for this croj> is estimated at 7,079. By 
the same method of calculation, a crop of the coarsest variety of sea- 
island cotton, yielding 200 lbs. of lint per acre, would produce 411 lbs. 
of seed, 384 lbs. of bolls, 439 lbs. of leaves, 1,192 lbs. of stems, and 427 
lbs, of roots, or a total crop of 3,053 lbs., which is nearly a ton less than 
the total yield of an acre of the driest sea-island cotton. The amount 
of fertilizing constituents removed by this crop is calculated, in round 
numbers, at 42 lbs, of nitrogen, 18 lbs. of phosphoric acid, and 43 lbs. 
of potash. The number of plants per acre is estimated at 3,555. 
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The author averages the results of these 2 crops and concludes that 
an average crop of sea,-island cotton would have a total weight of 3,683 
lbs. and contain 4,734 plants to the acre; This crop would contain in 
round numbers 51 lbs. of nitrogen, T>8 lbs, of potash, and 24 lbs, of phos¬ 
phoric acid. 

I n the light of this data the author critically discusses present meth¬ 
ods followed by many planters in fertilizing cotton, and suggests meth¬ 
ods for improving the fertilizer formulas. The whole matter is summa¬ 
rized in tabular form. The data show that in practice on an average 60 
lbs. of phosphoric acid, 45 lbs. of nitrogen, and 49 lbs. of potash are 
applied per acre by the best planters. A fertilizer' composed of 4 per 
cent available phosphoric acid, 7 per cent nitrogen, and 8 per cent 
potash, applied at the irate of 750 lbs, per acre, would just about restore 
to the soil the amount of fertilizing elements removed by an average 
crop of sea-island cotton yielding 200 lbs. of lint per acre. The use of 
marsh mud as a fertilizer for cotton is especially noted, and analyses 
given of 2 samples. 

The exhaustive effect of growing sea-island cotton when both, lint and 
seed are entirely removed from the land is considered. The removal of 
the lint alone is an item of minor importance, and even when the seed 
is also removed, the amount of fertilizing constituents taken from the 
soil is. less than half that removed by crops of 30 Im. of wheat or 20 bin 
of earn. There is a close agreement between the amount of plant food 
removed by a crop of sea-island cotton and that removed by upland, 
cotton, with the difference slightly in favor of the sea-island cotton. 

The analyses with reference to food constituents of lint, seed, bolls, 
leaves, stems, and refuse of the 1896 and 1898 crops of coarsest and 
finest sea-island cotton is shown in the following table: 

Average analyses of the parts of the plant of the finest and coarsest varieties of land 

cotton. 



Lint. 

Seed, 

Boils. 

Loaves. 

Stems. 

Routs. 

I)otermin«d. 

£|a 

Wa¬ 

ter- 

free. 

Air- 

dry. 

Whi¬ 
te r- 
free. 

Air- 

dry. 

Wn- 

tor- 

free. 

Air- 

dry. 

Wit* 

tor- 

free. 

Air* 

dry. 

Wa¬ 
ter- 
■ free* 

Air. 

dry. 

Ninest: 

/'. et. 1 1\ et. 

P.et. 

J\ et 

P. et. 

t\ et. 

1\ et . 

P. et. 

P. et. 

P. et. 

P. et. 

P. et 

Moisture.. 

Crude protein.. 

.! 5 .09 


8.36 


11.54 


12.05 
13.13 


7 00 


6 73 

2, 02; 2,47 

22. OH 

2i.oi 

10.85 

9,60 

14.03 

4.99 

4. 59 

3. 83 

3.57 

Crude tat.:. 

1.23; 1.16 

20.40 

18. 78 

3.00 

2.71 

4.90 

4,36 

1, 70 

l. 56 

1.82 

1.70 

Crude liber.. 

80.42 81.50 

30. 04 

15.52 

27, (54 

24.45 

14.30 

12,6(5 

52.31 

48. 13 

51,06 

48. 18 

Crude ash... 

i. 70 1.00 

4. 80 

4.48 

8.50 

7.52 

13.17 

11.58 

• 4.87 

4.48 

3. 68 

3,43 

'Nitrogen-free extract' 

7.07; 7.52 

34.75 

31.85 

40.95 

44.18 

52.55 

4(1.22 

36.13 

33. 25 

39,01 

36.39 

Coarsest : 

1 











Moisture.. 



7.75 


11.42 


12.57 


7.12 


:7. 58 

Crude protein...,_ 

2.65; 2.50 

22.* 67 

20.91 

9.9(5 

8.82 

*in*3o 

111 00 

4.84 

4. 50 

* ’Too 

3 78 

; Crude fat.... 

i. no! 1.28 

22. 87 

20.(54 

i 2.92 

2.50 

6.02 

5. 2(1 

1.17 

1. 09 

1.96 

1,81 

■ Crude fiber. 

85.40! 80.65 

10.38 

15.11 

29.10 

25.78 

12.07 

10. 55 

52. 70 

48.95 

GO. 92 

47.06 

, Crude ash .. 

1,80 i 1.70 

4,06 

4.58 

a 09 

■ 7, 17 1 

12.28 

10,74 

3,57 

3. 32 

4. 05 

3.74 

Nitrogen-free extract 

' . , . ! 

8 .73; 8.24 

33.'63 

31.01 

49.93 

44.,22! 

51.33 

44, 88 

37.72 

35, 02 

38.98 

36.03 


The food composition of the whole, plant was determined by grinding' 
together the different parts and incorporating the lint with the mixture. 
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The food constituents of the different parts of the plant are considered 
of little value unless ground and mixed with meal or grain or with some 
succulent food, as com silage. Under such conditions the plant would 
compare favorably in feeding value with meadow hay. 

In conclusion the analyses are compared with those of Jackson, lire, 
and Wohltmaim, and with the analyses of upland cotton , by McBryde 
(E„ S. It., 3, p. f>37). The upland cotton has the larger stem and root 
development. The absolute amount of lint and seed produced on an 
acre is about the same in both cases, but the upland cotton requires a 
larger amount of fertilizer. The seed of the sea-island cotton is much 
richer in fertilizing constituents, and is considered superior to upland 
cotton seed for feeding purposes, although somewhat poorer in fat and 
fiber. 

Relative effects on cotton and corn of certain leguminous crops 
turned under entire and their stubble only turned under, B. L. 
Bennett (Arkansas Sta . Bui. .-IS 1 , pp. 106,107 ).—Gowpeas, soy beans, 
and velvet beans were grown under uniform conditions and half of each 
plat cut and removed for hay. The entire plats were plowed under in- 
the fall. Cotton was planted on the different plats the following spring. 
The largest yield of seed cotton per acre was obtained from the plat 
where the vines and stubble of velvet beans bad been turned under. 
The yields were considerably reduced when the vines were cut for hay 
and the hay removed. In a similar experiment with corn the best yield 
was obtained on the plat where soy-bean vines and stubble had been 
turned under, followed by the plat on which cowpea vines had been 
turned under. Velvet beans were not used in the experiment with corn. 
The author notes that “the value of the hay cut from the 2 stubble plats 
was worth more than the increase of com and cotton on plats where the 
vines were turned, under for manured’ 

Winter pasturage, hay, and fertility afforded by hairy vetch, 
J. F. BiTcaiAR (.I luhama College Sta . Bui. 100, pp. 129-160). —This bulle¬ 
tin gives in detail methods of growing, inoculating, and fertilizing hairy 
vetch ( Vida mllom), and considers its adaptability as winter pasturage 
and green-manure crop for the South. Earlier work with this plant at 
the station 'has been reported (E, S. II., 10, p, 837). 

Hairy vetch, is considered an especially valuable forage plant for the 
South, as its culture does not in any way interfere with the regular form 
crops, and it is valuable either .as pasturage, hay, or for use as a green- 
manure crop. Sown in September or October, alone or with oats, it 
furnishes pasturage during the following February, March, April, and 
May, and, if not grazed too late, it affords a cutting of hay.from April 
20 to May 10. Its growth during the winter months serves, to prevent 
leaching of the soils, and adds .greatly to the supply of soil nitrogen, 
Speckle directions are given for securing the growth of the plant, on 
land where it has not been previously grown, by the aid of Nitragin, 
inoculations from old hairy vetch or English pea fields, and inoculation 
by replanting on the same land. 
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A special study was made at the station of the most suitable time for 
cutting hairy vetch for hay and for using' as a green manure. The fol¬ 
lowing table shows the yield and composition of the crop when cut at 
different dates for hay: 

Yield and composition of hair)/ vetch mil at different dates. 




Hay. 



Composition. 



Date. 

.St age of growth. 

Yield 
peracre. 

Mois¬ 

ture. 

Crude 

protein. 

Carbohy¬ 

drates. 

Eat. 

Crude 

liber. 

Ash. 



Lbs. 

Perot. 

Per fit. 

Per ct. 

Per el. 

Per ct. 

Per ct. 

Apr. 19 ; 

Just before blooming. 

9,117 ; 

20.72 

23,45 

2«. 25 

2 . 22 

20 . 24 

7.12 

Apr. 26 l 

5 per cent, of blooms showing.; 

I!, 705 

22.83 

18.97 

29.06 

2 . U 

20 .44 

(1.59 

May 2 i 

In full bloom.. 

5, 789 

20,30 

17.15 

32.12 

2.14 

22.50 

r». 79 

May 9 

.Seed pods formed but not 1 
lil led.. 

5,103 

22.48 

IS. 71 

29.50 

2.35 

19. 92 

7.04 


u The percentage of protein (muscle formers) in vetch hay is higher than in oilier 
leguminous hays, as ml clover and cow pea vines, which are usually taken as stand¬ 
ards in this respect, and much higher than in corn blades or ‘fodder, ■’ Vetch hay 
contains 8 times as much of these 1 muscle formers’ as Johnson grass hay. M 

III order to determine the fertilizing value of hairy vetch at different 
stages of growth, samples of vines, stubble, and roots were taken at 
different dates and analyzed. The roots were taken to a depth of d in, 
and were attached to stubble 2 or 3 in. long. The data obtained are 
summarized in the following*table: 


Analyse* of vines , roots, and stubbie of hairy vetch at different stapes of growth. 


Date, 

Stage of growth. 

Air-dry 

material 

Peril 

izing matt 

Pirns- 

‘rials, 


per acre. 

Nitrogen, 

plume. 

mud. 

Cm ash. 

Apr. 19 

J ust before bloom .* 

Pounds. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Vines... 

2,117 

3. 75 

0.81 

2. 18 

Apr. 26 

Hoots ami stubble.-.. 

5 per cent of blooms showing: 

850 

2.30 

. 49 

1,23 


Vines..... 

2,705 

3.03 

.78 

2. 14 

May 2 

lb m >t;s fin <1 h tub bio...... 

In full bloom: 

870 

2.03 

. 48 

.88 


Vines . 

5, 78!) 

2.75 

. 79 

2.21 

May 9 

Hoots and stubble.... 

Seed pods formed, but not tilled: 

Vines..... 

1,051 

1.97 

,48 I 

.88 


5,403 

2. 99 

.74 

y. oh 


Hoots alone.... 

340 

2.19 

,43 

, 90 
:U4 


Stu bide, fallen leaves, ami blooms.. 

1,001 

2. 07 

. 42 


It is calculated that the nitrogen contained in the vines, stubble, and 
roots from an acre harvested when the plant was in full bloom, May 2, 
would be equivalent to the nitrogen contained in 2,571 lbs. of cotton¬ 
seed meal, and that one week later it would be equivalent to 2,SIX! lbs. 
of cotton-seed meal. The total nitrogen content of the crop increases 
with the stage of maturity. This suggests the advisability of post¬ 
poning plowing-under the crop for green manure until as late in the life 
of the plant as practicable. 

A brief account is given of experiments in growing corn on plats 
where either the entire growth of vetch, the stubble of vetch, or the 
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entire growth of nearly matured rye or the stubble of rye, had been 
plowed under, “The yield of corn in 1898 was at least 50 per cent, and 
in some instances 100 per cent, greater on the plats where vetch, or vetch 
stubble had been plowed in than on the plats where rye had,grown/ 7 

There was' but little difference in the yield of grain, whether the 
entire vetch plant or only the stubble and roots were plowed under. 
When silage corn was grown the yield per acre on the vetch stubble 
plat was 2.75 tons less than on the plat where vetch vines, stubble, and 
roots had been plowed under. 

“This superior yield of silage corn resulting from plowing in the 
entire growth of vetch was more than offset by the 3,600 lbs. of hay per 
acre obtained from the vetch stubble plat. This contained a greater 
amount of dry matter of better quality than that in the 2.75 tons of 
silage corn.” 

.Directions for sowing hairy vetch, fertilizing, reseeding, and adapting 
to ordinary rotations are considered in some detail, and mention made 
of the enemies of vetch and the possibility of the plant becoming a weed. 

The water requirements of the oat plant under different con¬ 
ditions of soil moisture and of manuring, O. von Seelhorst (Jour. 
Jjhndw47 (1899), No. 4, pp. 369-378 ).—Experiments were made with 
oats to ascertain whether the quantity of water required to produce a 
given amount of dry matter is determined exclusively by the growth of 
the plant, or whether the composition of the fertilizers applied is also 
concerned in it. It was concluded from the experiments that in general 
the quantity of water required to produce a unit of dry matter decreases 
as the luxuriance of growth increases. It was also concluded that the 
water requirement is influenced by the relative amount of each fertilizer 
element supplied, and that too heavy an application of a single element, 
even though it results in little or no Increase in yield, nevertheless 
increases the water requirement of the plant. The experiments appear 
to indicate that the composition of the soil exercises much influence on 
water requirement. 

The practical value of these results, it is stated, lies in the demon¬ 
stration of the fact that up to a certain point the more nearly complete 
the fertilizer applied, the more fully may the soil water be utilized-, but 
if the water content of the soil is too low the concentration of the 
solutions in the soil, such as would follow a heavy application of 
fertilizer, have an injurious effect on growth. 

Planting unshelled peanuts, R. L. Bennett (Arkansas Sta. Bui. 
58, pp. 102 , 103 ).—A comparison was made of growing peanuts from 
shelled, unshelled, and broken seed. The imshelled peanuts were pre¬ 
pared by placing a small quantity of nuts in a sack and immersing in 
water for 12 hours to thoroughly wet the hulls, after which the sacks 
were buried in the earth below frost line. Peanuts were thus treated 
January 1, February 1, March 1, and April 1. They remained in the' 
ground until April 28, when they were taken up and planted. On the 
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same date planting's were made of shelled nuts, of* dried, unshellod rmts ? 
and of nuts with pods broken into two parts. The percentage growth 
of the different lots of seed is tabulated. The most perfect stand (95.1 
per cent) was obtained from the nuts planted in broken pods. The. 
shelled nuts stood second (94.8 per cent) and the unshelled, nuts buried 
in the earth April 1, third (92.5 per cent). . .None of the unshelled pea¬ 
nuts buried in the, earth January 1 grew. The results seemed to 
indicate that when nuts have been thoroughly wet and kept nsoist for 
a short period they will produce a good stand. This saves the expense 
of shelling the peanuts by hand. 

Trials of varieties of potatoes, J. A. Tillincihast and II. J. 
Wheeler (Rhode Island Sia. Iipt. 1808 , pp. 1 ).—Eighteen varie- 
ties of field potatoes and 4 varieties* of German salad potatoes were 
grown., .Early Michigan gave the largest .yield of tubers among.the 
early varieties tested, 255.2 bm per acre. The best total yield of all 
the varieties tested was made by the Prof. Maereker, 399.8 bu. per acre. 

The German salad potatoes were compared in a cooking test with 
tubers of the New Queen variety for salad purposes. The German 
potatoes held their form well and u proved superior in every respect 
for salad purposes.” Descriptive notes are given on 11 of the varieties 
tested. 

Field experiments with fertilizers on tobacco; influence upon 
yield, W. Freak, (Pennsylvania Dept . Ayr. Dpt, 1.898 ? pt, 7, pp. 00:1- 
676).—A summary is given of the cooperative tobacco fertilizer experi¬ 
ments begun by the station in 1893 (E. S. It., 7, pp. 782, 947), and 
including the results in 1897. The general purpose of these experi¬ 
ments has been u (1) to compare stable manure with artificial fertilizers 
rich in humus-making ingredients ; (2) to determine the influence of the 
kind of material used to supply the fertilizer elements upon the yield 
and quality of tobacco leaf, the quantities of nitrogen, potash, and 
phosphoric acid being the same in each artificial combination; and (3) to 
determine the need for soluble phosphates in addition to those present 
in the humus-making ingredients of the artificial fertilizers. Treatment 
as regards culture, curing, and sorting was the same throughout.” 

Each of the principal fertilizer formulas employed contained similar 
amounts of the 3 essential elements, viz, 95 lbs. of nitrogen and 155 lbs. 

' each of potash and phosphoric acid per acre. 

“The experiments were conducted in Donegal (Marietta), (1893-1897). and, at 
Rocky Spring (Lancaster), (1893-1895), in Lancaster Comity, and at Ulster (4895) 
and Wysox (1890-97), Bradford County. The .Lancaster County stations were 
upon typical limestone-clay soil of that tobacco region, the soil being moderately 
supplied with humus and lime, rich in magnesia, iron, and alumina, and well sup¬ 
plied with potash, but rather deficient in nitrogen, and that at Donegal in phos¬ 
phoric acid. The Wysox alluvium was sandy and contained nearly as much iron, 
„ lime, and phosphoric acid as the Rocky Spring soil, but less nitrogen, magnesia,, and 
■ sulphuric acrid/’ 

The yields of tobacco obtained per acre with the different combina¬ 
tions and amounts of fertilizers in the various localities are tabulated 
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for the different year's.' The author summarizes the results obtained as 
regards the yield of leaf as follows: 

“ With a single season excepted (Wysox, 1897), stable manure, was surpassed, at 
all places and in all seasons, by artiiicial fertilizers rich in humus-making materials, 
such as cotton seed ox* linseed meal, their yield, being from 8 to 15 per cent greater 
than by stable manure. 

“Liuseed meal, used only at Donegal, was never superior and sometimes interior 
to the less expensive cotton-seed meal. 

“ Horn meal was quite inferior, at first, to cotton-seed meal; bat as its residual 
effect accumulated and as it was aided by later moist seasons, the inferiority 
diminished/ 

“ Wheat bran gave excellent results during the single season of its trial, but the 
conditions of test do not permit comparison with the other similar substances used 
in these experiments. 

“'The partial substitution of nitrate of soda, for cotton-seed meal resulted in a 
larger yield only in the dry seasons on the clay soil; in other seasons, in a consider¬ 
able diminution of crop, not to mention the inferiority shown in the field appearance 
of the leaf produced. At Ulster i t caused, an increase of yield. 

“ The similar substitution of sulphate of ammonia was productive of a very marked 
gain at Donegal, though this varied in different seasons. There was more variation 
on the alluvial soil, but the results were in general favorable to this substitution. 
At Donegal the average for the years 1894-1897, this treatment not. having been 
started in 1893, shows an increase of 120 lbs. of leaf per acre as the result of this 
substitution. 

“The double carbonate of magnesia and potash produced a plant of excellent 
quality, and the average yield was materially improved. The superior excellence 
of result was more notable in dry seasons than in moist, and was observed both on 
the (day soils and the alluvium. The most marked peculiarity of the crops produced 
by the mixture containing this ingredient was the uniformly line quality of the leaf 
both in dry and wet seasons. 

“The use of wood ashes was not a part of the original plan of the experiment. 
When used it was applied alone in large, quantity to a plat that had in preceding 
years received stable manure only. The result was not favorable in any respect. • 
This affords, however, no indication of the value of wood ashes when used in mixture 
as the sulphate and double carbonate of potash were used. 

“The use of soluble phosphoric acid in greater or smaller quantity on soils upon 
which tobacco is grown continuously is necessary, though in a dry season, before the 
land lias been long used for this crop, the addition of soluble phosphoric acid in 
considerable quantities may reduce the yield. At Donegal, notwithstanding the 
large excess used each year, the beneficial results of each application remained 
cdearly marked. The alluvial soils of Bradford County exhibited less need for this 
material. It is probable that on the Bradford alluvial soil tobacco fertilizers should 
be used that contain less soluble phosphoric acid than is commonly found in com- 
. mercial grades of fertilizer now offered on the market. 

“The phosphoric acid in basic slag phosphate has pro ven rapidly enough available 
on the average arable soil to produce many vegetables and spring grains; it has, in 
these experiments with tobacco, given a marked increase in yield, but considerably 
less than the same weight of phosphoric acid used in the form of an acidulated 
phosphate.” . 

Tests of fertilizers on wheat, D. O. Hourse (Virginia Sta, Buh 
93, ]rp. 111-116 , dgms. 3 ),—These tests were begun in 1896. The results. 
Tor .the years 1896-1898, inclusive, have been previously noted and the 
general plan of the experiment described (E* S. R., 10, p. 1037). The 
present bulletin gives the results obtained in 1899 and compares them 
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with those obtained, in previous years. The average yields for the 
yean show but little more than half a crop, but the relative effects of 
the different fertilizers accord entirely with the results obtained in 
previous years; L e r the greatest yields of both grain and straw have 
been produced on plats fertilized with all three essential elements, and 
the most effective of these elements has been phosphoric acid. Con¬ 
sidered from a financial standpoint the results obtained for the whole 4 
years of the test show that nitrogen and potash used alone or combined 
on the station soils have regularly resulted in loss. Phosphoric acid 
alone has proven more profitable than applications of potash, phos¬ 
phoric acid, and nitrogen combined, though the yield per acre has been 
a little less. The greatest profit resulted from the combined use of 
phosphoric acid and potash. 

Electricity in agriculture, G. S. Hull {Pennsylvania Dept. Ayr, Dpt. 1808, pt. 1, 
pp. 6£6~€>3o ).—An historical summarization of experiments made with electricity in 
the culture of certain plants, with suggestions as to its further use in agriculture. 

History of the practice of catch-cropping, P. Habernel (Milt. Landtc. Inst. K. 
Univ. Breslau, IS99, No. ft, pp. 44). —The author places the origin of the practice of 
catch-cropping in the period of the improved 3-year rotation. When the practice 
was introduced of growing an early-maturing crop in the first year of the rotation 
instead of allowing the land to lie fallow, we find the beginning of the culture of 
catch crops. The history of this practice of growing intermediate crops is revie wed, 
and the impetus given by Hellriogel’s discovery of nitrogen assimilation and the 
present difficulties in the way of a more general culture of legumes are discussed. 
The problems in this connection which need investigation are the relations of climate 
and soil to legumes grown especially as catch crops, comparative tests of species 
gro wn for this purpose, and methods of utilizing the product. The article is accom¬ 
panied by bibliographical references. 

Some suggestions in the use of fertilizers, C. E. Thokne (Pennsylvania, 'Dept. 
Ayr . Bpi. 1898 , pt. 1, pp. 599-615), —A suggestive popular article. 

Relative effects of cotton meal, whole and crushed seed on the yield of corn, 
cotton, and potatoes, R. L. Bennett (Arkansas Sta. Bid, 88, pp. 104, 105). —In 
these trials the relative effects of the different fertilizers on the long-growing crops, 
com and cotton, were about the same, while on potatoes the advantage lay with the 
cotton-seed meal for the apparent reason that it was more readily available. 

Economic value of maize, R. Lopez y Parka ( Bol . Bed, Aid, y Rev. CienL Mexico, 
ft (1898), No, 10, pp. 107-109). 

Alfalfa in eastern Kansas, H. M. Cottrell (Kansas Sta. Press Bui, 51, p. A),-*- 
Notes on the nature and value of alfalfa as a farm crop in eastern Kansas. 

Awnless brome grass (Kansas Sta . Press Bui. 47, p. 1). —Notes on the nature <>f 
this plant (Bromus inermis ) and on its adaptability to Kansas. 

Allen Hybrid cotton, R. L. Bennett (Arkansas Sta. Bui. 58, pp. 107 , .MS).-—This 
variety of cotton was compared with the variety Eldorado. “The Eldorado grows a 
little larger and has larger and less pointed bolls. The fiber of the Allen Hybrid is 
more silky and finer to the touch than Eldorado, but the latter is more productive 
and better for general cultivation.” 

Crimson clover, T. A. Williams (IT. S. Dept Ayr.j Division of Agrostology (lire. 17, 
pp, 6, fig. i).—Popular directions for the culture of crimson clover _ Trifolium invar - 
nalum), with notes on its uses as hay and for soiling, pasturage, silagl, green manure, 
and a soil cover. The plant is described and its conditions of growth given. <‘Hin¬ 
son clover “is too tender for successful general cultivation outside of the Middle 
and South Atlantic and Gulf States,” It “lias a high feeding and fertilizing value 
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and is one of tlie heat crops that can he grown in short rotations for forage and soil 
renovation. . . . The seed should he sown in late summer or early autumn at the 
rate of from 10 to 20 lbs. per acre on a well-prepared seed bed. . . . The crop should 
he cut for hay at or before full bloom and for seed as soon as ripe; in the latter case 
it should be threshed or put under cover as soon as dry.’ 7 

Some nitrogenous forage plants, A. 8. Hitchcock ( Kansas Sta. Press Bui. 52, 
p. 1) .—Red clover, alfalfa, and soy beans are considered the most desirable legumes 
for culture in Kansas. Notes are given on these and other forage plants and their 
feeding values compared. 

Grasses and forage plants. Part I, Domesticated grasses, J. R. Killebrew 
{Tennessee Sta. Bui. Vol . AT, No. 2, pp. 72, pis. 2, figs. 40). —Illustrated descriptions 
are given of 29 domesticated grasses growing in the vicinity of the station with cul¬ 
tural notes in each instance, and information regarding harvesting, marketing, and 
uses. 

Grasses and forage plants. Part II, Domesticated leguminous plants, ,J. JR 
Kilmsbrew ( Tennessee Sta. Bui. Vol. XI, No. 3, pp. 73—111, lips. 8). —Popular cultural 
notes on 12 of the more important leguminous plants grown for forage in Tennessee. 

Grasses and forage plants. Part III, Meadows and wild pastures, J. XR 
Killebrew ( Ten nessee Sta. Bui. Vol. AT, No. 4, pp. 113-144, Jigs. 20). —Popular directions 
for the establishment, care, and management of meadows in Tennessee, with formu¬ 
las for mixing grass seed for planting lawns, orchards, and permanent pastures on 
different soils, and notes on some of the highway and mountain pastures of the 
State. 

Influence of water and soil nutrients on the growth of potatoes, J. Wilms 
(Jour. Landw., 47 (1809), No. 8, pp. 251-392, pis. 3). 

Yield of Spanish peanuts planted at different distances, R. L. Bennett 
(Arkansas Sta. Bui. 58, pp. 101 , 102). —Spanish peanuts were grown in rows 2 and 3 
ft. apart, respectively, with hills 4, 6, 8,12, and 18 in. distant in the row. The yields 
are tabulated. When the rows were 2 ft. apart, the yields averaged 140 bu, per 
acre annually; when 3 ft. apart, 109 bu. per acre. For the station soils, rows 21 it. 
apart are suggested, with hills 8 to 9 in. distant in the row. 

Saltbuslies, P. B, Kennedy ( U. S. Dept. Apr., Farmers' Bui. 108, pp. 19, figs. 0).— 
Notes are given on the general characteristics of saltbuslies; on the distribution of 
saltbush seed by this Department, and on methods of growing the plants. Descrip¬ 
tions of 0 introduced and 6 native saltbuslies of agricultural importance, and com¬ 
piled data as to the feeding and fertilizing value of saltbuslies make up the larger 
part of the bulletin. Several miscellaneous plants grown on alkali soils are also 
described and brief notes given on the characteristics of alkali soils. 

Soy beans (Kansas Sta. Press Bid . 46, p. A).—The planting, cultivation, and har¬ 
vesting of soy beans are briefly discussed, as well as the cost of production, feeding 
value, and resistance to drought. 

Experiments with sugar beets in 1899 and 1900, J. T. Willard ( Kansas Sta. 
Press Bui, 53, p. ./).—“The results of the past 3 years confirm those of former years 
and indicate that while Kansas has produced many individual plants of excellent 
quality she has produced more of inferior quality, and that States in higher lati¬ 
tudes |ire better situated for successful sugar beet production. 77 The samples grown 
within the State in 1899 averaged from 10.89 to 11.49 per cent of sugar in the beet 
with an average purity coefficient of from 73 to 75 per cent. 

A further contribution to the knowledge of the tobacco plant, J, Behrens 
( Landw. Vers. Stat., 52 (1899), No. 5-6, pp. 431-454). —Includes a botanical and chemical 
study of the color of tobacco; inconclusive results of investigations relative to the 
cause of the blast (“mauehe/ 7 “manke”) of tobacco, a disease similar in character 
to the Mosaic disease of tobacco; and an account of experiments in breeding tobacco. 

The growing and curing of wrapper leaf tobacco in Hew England and else¬ 
where, E. XT'. Jenkins (Connecticut State Bd. Apr. Rpt. 1898, pp. 89-112). 
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Horticultural division, F. W. Gl.ui) {Rhode Island Ski, Rpk 1898 , 
j)p. 106-110, ph\ 7').—Notes are given on some, results in growing Long¬ 
fellow flint corn in close proximity to sweet corn, on cross fertilizing 
watermelons, and on the root and top pruning of apple trees at the 
time, of planting. In the experiments with corn u careful observations 
at husking time tailed to show any kernels of the sweet corn type on 
the ears of the flint corn, though the yellow kernels were very numer¬ 
ous on sweet corn ears, being most abundant on ears taken from rows 
next the yellow corn. 17 No influence'on the color of the flesh resulting 
from crossing yellow and red-fleshed watermelons was observable. 

The experiment in top and root pruning trees was carried out with 
two-year-old stock of the Northern Spy variety. Ten trees were 
treated in each of the following ways: (1) Two-year whips, (2) limbed 
trees pruned to a whip when set, (3) branches cut back one-half, leader 
left, (4) untrimmed, (5) roots untrimmed, ((>) roots cut back one-half, 
(7) cut back closely, (8) Stringfellow method—roots cut back to a mere 
stump 1 or 2 in. long and the tree to a trunk about a foot high. Notes 
on the growth of the different lots are given. The methods of pruning 
and the root and top development of representative specimens are 
illustrated by photographs. All the trees made good growth, but the 
best results were obtained when all sound roots were left undisturbed. 

Experiments in progress are noted in outline. 

A comparison of large and small radish seed, W. M. Munson 
and L. J. Shepard (Maim Sta . Rpt..1898, pp. 158-100 ).—Studies by 
E. It. Mansfield on the influence of the size of seed upon germination 
are reported. Comparisons were made of the yield of radishes from 
large and small seeds. In the first trial the number of first-class roots 
from 100 uniformly large seeds was about. 30 per cent greater than the 
number from 100 uniformly small seeds, while the weight of the former 
crop exceeded the latter by about one-third. In a second trial, 300 
seeds weighing 4.10 gnu produced 03 per cent of strictly first class 
roots, while the same number of seeds, weighing only 1,78 gun, pro¬ 
duced only 13 per cent of the same grade of roots. In a third trial the 
number of first-class roots produced by 200 seeds, weighing 2,8 gun, 
exceeded the number produced by 200 seeds, weighing only 1,2 gun, by 
about 28 per cent. In weight about the same difference was obtained. 
The conclusions drawn from the observations are stated as follows: 

“It is evident that plants from large seed grow larger and mature earlier than 
those from small seed. Inasmuch as the cost of seed is slight as compared with the 
costs of labor and fuel, and in view of the importance of having the crop ready for 
market in the shortest possible time, the gardener can well afford to sift the seed 
before planting and discard all which Is small* and inferior. For the purpose of 
sifting, common wire cloth which is used for window screens (V*-incb mesh) will 
answer, though a screen with T \ r ineh mesh is better, as many of the small seeds 
will not readily pass through the window screen.” 
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The effect of subwatering radishes, W. M. Munson and L. J. 
Shepard ( Maine Sta. lipt. 1898, pp. 101-163, pi 1).— An account of the 
experience of the authors in growing radishes, in which .the yield from, 
sub watered and surface-watered benches was compared. In one trial 
'■“the plants which were subwatered were superior to the others from 
the beginning. At the time of harvesting the number of first-class 
mots on the subwatered section exceeded that on the surface-watered 
section by 16 per cent, while the average weight was 14.5 per cent 
greater. 1 ’ In a second trial the advantages of subwatering as com¬ 
pared with surface-watering were demonstrated on a commercial scale. 
There was little difference in germination in the 2 lots, but very many 
more plants were lost by damping off on the surface-watered section 
than on the other. 

“The sub watered section yielded twice as many hunches of marketable roots as 
did the other. The percentage of marketable roots was much higher and the average 
size greater from the sub watered section. The difference in the yield of the two 
sections was more than enough to make the difference between profit and loss 
in growing the crop. . . . More than hal f’ of the roots [from the sub Watered section] 
were classified as ‘'second-class and culls/ It should be said in explanation that 
about half of the number so classed were simply of small size; many of them were 
inferior or diseased; others were of good size and quality, but badly disfigured by 
attacks of millipedes. 

“The number of roots attacked by millipedes was much greater on the subwatered 
section—a significant fact in connection with the control of this pest. The number 
of diseased and inferior roots was much larger on the surface-watered section. This, 
together with the fact previously noted, that there was much more trouble from 
* damping off’ on this section, is also significant. The injured roots were mostly or 
marketable size, but deformed/ 7 , 

Fruits of Oklahoma, O. M. Morris'( Oklahoma Sta . Bui 43, pp. 12). — 
An account, based on the reports of 37 growers, is given of the different 
varieties of orchard and small fruits most successfully grown in different 
parts of the Territory. Orchards and vineyards located on the richer 
bottom lands have generally given better results than on uplands, 
though upland orchards usually come into earlier bearing. Apples, 
plums, pears, peaches, and grapes have been grown successfully in 
nearly all portions of the Territory. Sweet cherries succeed with 
difficulty but sour varieties have been successfully grown on nearly all 
soils. Blackberries, apricots, currants, and raspberries have been only 
partially successful. Lists of favorite varieties of the different orchard 
and small fruits for both commercial and home orchards are given, and 
suggestions added regarding desirable shade trees and methods of 
planting them. 

Peach culture in Canada. A/Jraig- (Canada Gent JEaspt. Farm Bui 
1, 2. ser pp. 45, jigs. 19 ).— This is a manual of peach culture as adapted 
to local conditions in Canada. A summarized statement is made of the 
experience and practice of a number of growers in Ontario. Notes are 
given on peach yellows, leaf curl, fruit rot, mildew, black spot, root 
galls, borer, ourculio, and aphis. An unidentified and apparently con¬ 
tagious disease of the peach which has appeared in orchards in Ontario 
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is characterized. A preliminary study was ipade of the relative harili-' 
ness of the fruit buds of different varieties./ A list of varieties, in the 
order of hardiness, is tentatively submitted as follows: Hill. Ohili, 
Long hurst, Barnard, Early Rivers, Sal way, Smock, Tyliurst, Wager, 
'Yellow St. John, Amsden June, Tlyite Surprise, Hale Early, Fitzgerald, 
booster, Reeves Favorite, Crawford Late* Crawford Early, Wheatland, 
Mountain Rose, Early Richmond, Red Cheek Melocoton, Old Mixon, 
Alexander, .Early 'York, Garfield, Champion, Shaw Rareripe, and 
Stephen Rareripe. 

Effects of the February freeze of 1899 upon nurseries and fruit 
plantations in the Northwest, E. S. Goff (Wisconsin Sta. BuL 77, 
pp. 18, lip h. ,2).—A circular letter of inquiry requesting information as to 
the injuries to fruit trees caused by the February freeze of 1899 was 
sent to fruit growers and nurserymen in Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, 
the Dakotas, and Manitoba. More than 100 replies were received, and 
extracts from these are given in notes and tables. The lowest temper¬ 
ature recorded was —52° F. Nursery apple stock least injured by the 
freeze was Duchess of Oldenburg, Hibernal, Wealthy, and Whitney No. 
20, in the order named. Twenty-thiee correspondents reported Wealthy 
least injured in the orchard, 21 Duchess of Oldenburg, 0 Yellow Trans¬ 
parent, and (> Hibernal. Fifty-seven correspondents reported that the 
ground was destitute of snow at the time of the freeze, and of this num¬ 
ber 13 stated that “the principal damage to nursery and orchard trees 
was to the root, while only 3 thought the damage greater in the tops 
than in the roots.” Of the 34 correspondents who reported the ground 
covered with snow, “20 reported that the injury was chiefly in the 
top and G stated expressly that there was no root injury.” Grabs were 
less injured than common apples, and this feet suggests the advisabil¬ 
ity of using crab roots for stock in the Northwest. 

The blossom buds of 18 varieties of cherries at the station which had 
been exposed to a minimum temperature of —27,6° F. were examined. 
The results,which, are tabulated show the percentage of live buds to 
vary from 5.7 in the case of Bessarabian to 98.5 in the case of the large 
Morello. Relative to plums the author states that “the Japanese 
plums appear to have suffered more, as a rule, than the European. The 
Chicasaw plums appear to have suffered nearly as much as the Euro¬ 
pean, but the American class have vindicated their claim to perfect 
hardiness so far as their flower buds are concerned. The young trees, 
however, while they have perhaps endured better than those of any 
other fruit, have not been wholly exempt from root killing.” 

The Loudon red raspberry “seems to have endured the conditions 
better than most other red varieties.” Several red varieties are 
reported to have endured a temperature of —50° F. at Manitoba with¬ 
out protection. Of the Black Gaps the Older proved to be most hardy. 
Blackberries, generally, suffered severely. “The Snyder blackberry 
demonstrated its superior hardiness in many cases.” 

The results of the injuries suggest the value of a snow covering for 
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nursery stock, and to this «|nd it is advised that nurseries be planted, 
as inr as practicable, on injortli slopes, and the nursery blocks inter¬ 
spersed with evergreen wii^d-breaks extending east and west. Next 
in value to a snow covering Ms a covering of litter. Oats, buckwheat, 
peas, vetches, or mammoth clover are advised as catch crops for this 
purpose. Mammoth clover Ms advised only in wet seasons. It is 
thought by the author that “Wad the crab been generally used for root 
grafting the apple in the Northwest, the loss from root killing would 
have been reduced at least oui6-half.” Plums should bo worked on 
American seedlings and the cliekry on the Mahaleb stock. 

The blueberry in Maine, V;. M. Munson (Maine Sta. Rpt. 18.08, 
pp. 164-173, figs. 5). —An account is given of the blueberry industry in 
Maine, with botanical descriptions of the dwarf or low-bush blueberry 
•( Taednium pennsylvanicnm), low black blueberry (F. nigrum), velvet 
leaf or “sour top” ( F. canadense), and bigli-bush blueberry (F. corgm- 
hosum). Culture experiments with blueberries by horticulturists in 
Massachusetts are reported. 

“In New England the term ‘blueberry’ is applied indiscriminately to various 
species of Yaecinium, particularly to V. pcnmylmnieum, F. vadllans, and F. c.<tna- 
deuito, V. conjmhosum is known as tbe high-hush blueberry. 

“The species most commonly found are, in the order of their commercial importance, 
F. penmyl rankum, F. eanadenne, V. corymbomm , V. niff rum, and F, vaoillam. 

“The 1 blueberry barrens’ of Maine are mainly in Washington County and are about 
150,000 acres in extent. There are, however, many thousand acres in other parts of 
the State that are or might be made jirofitable blueberry lands. 

“ Blueberry lands that are treated systematically are usually burned over every 
third year for the purpose of renewing the bushes and of checking the growth of 
the alders, birches, etc. Lands bearing the high-bush blueberry arc seldom burned 
over. 1 

“The station is now making an effort to introduce several species into cultivation. 
This is done by transform g some of the most productive and largest fruited plants 
to the garden, and by growing seedlings from selected fruit. 

“The few attempts that have been made at garden culture of the blueberry, indi¬ 
cate that with care satisfactory results may be obtained.” 

Strawberry notes for 1899, L. E. Taft and II. P. Gladden {MieliL 
(jan Hta, Bui. 176, pp. 14 ).—Data as to sex, vigor, blooming period, first 
and last ripe fruits, productiveness, size, form, color, quality, and firm¬ 
ness are tabulated for 160 varieties of strawberries grown at the station 
in 1809. Descriptive notes are given of 103 of these varieties. 

“The most promising of the new sorts are: Excelsior, Flash, Lady Franklin, Nick 
Dinner, Ponderosa, Sample, See No. 3 and No. 4. Of the varieties that have been grown 
for 2 seasons, the following have made the best showing: Bryant, Fountain, Hoosier, 
Knight, Morgan Favorite, and Ridgeway. Bubach, Haverland, Lovett, and War- 
field, with Beder Wood, Sharpless, or Clyde as fertilizers still have a place as money¬ 
making sorts. If fancy fruit under intensive culture is the object of the grower, he 
will find in Brandywine, Glen Mary, Marshall, and Win. Belt sorts well worthy of his 
attention. Mayflower as an early berry and Michigan lor late are worthy of trial 
for the purpose, named.” . 

The experimental vineyard—second report, W. E. Alwood ( Vir¬ 
ginia Sta. Jlul. 94, pp. 119-143, Jigs. 6).— A revised edition of Bulletin 30 
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of the station (E. 8. II., 5, p. S7R). The establishment, planting', and 
training' of young' vineyardvS, especially for home use, are considered. 
The low-beaded recurved fan system and ., the high-headed Y Kniffen 
system ot pruning are described in detail, original illustrations being 
given of partly pruned vines at different; stages of growth. Descrip¬ 
tive notes are given of 30 varieties of,black grapes, 28 of red, and 
id of white grapes growing at the station. 

The following varieties are recommenced for general culture in Vir¬ 
ginia: 

(/rapes. —For table and market: Concord. Moore, Early Market, Ives (not a 
good table grape unless well ripened). Eor wine: Clinton, Cyntliiana, and Norton. 
Ozark bag some promise as a late-market grape?. 

“livdjirapM .—Brilliant and Delaware for table am! market, lirighlon for table. 
Tlster a fair table grape, late. 

“fl'/iMt {/rape*. —Willie Bell, Niagara, WinOioll, im<l Martha lor both t.iUlc anti 
market. Elvira and Elpo for wine; also g<i<><), ,f„ r table. Lady and A l!i3 for liable." 

The Kamo varieties are classified ao'wding to season as folloirs: 

“I try early: Lady and Mooro. Karin: Early Market ami Will io Bell. Medium 
early: Kumolan, Amber (puseu, (ieartucr, and Brighton. Medium: Salem, Concord, 
Delaware, Niagara, Brilliant, Winehell, Olita, Ideal, Ives, Peter Wylie, A tit',, Duclmsa, 
Oynthiana, and Norton. Medium late : Elvira, Martha, Elpo. I,ale.: Ulster, Lady 
Washington, Ozark, and Clinton.” 

Chemical fertilizers on vines in 1899, K. Sohuaku and 0. 

Dusseuee ( Citron. Ayr. Canton Yawl, 12 (1899), No. 24, pp. 519-521). _ 

Experiments were made to see if the enormous quantities of barnyard 
manure used in fertilizing vines could not be replaced in part by com¬ 
mercial fertilizers. Three plats were used in the test. One received the 
usual amount of barnyard manure; the second one-half this amount and 
in addition sulphate of potash at the rate of 2,000 kg. per hectare and 
superphosphate at the rate of 500 "kg. per hectare, or Thomas slag at 
the rate of 1,000 kg. per hectare, and the third the same fertilizers as 
the second, and in addition 400 kg. of nitrate of soda per hectare. 

The plats receiving the mixed fertilizers gave increased yields over 
the plat receiving the barnyard manure alone. Plat ‘2, which received 
no nitrate of soda, yielded at the rate of 000 liters of wine per hectare, 
while plat 3, which received nitrate of soda,, yielded at the rate of 775 
liters of wine per hectare. The fear that the increase in yield would he 
accompanied by a, decrease in the quality of wineproved to be unfounded, 
as the reverse was true and the wine obtained from plat 3 was of better- 
quality than that obtained from either of the other plats. 

Dependence of the fruit development of grapes and some other 
fruits on the development of the seed, 11. HI v lleu-T iii k< i Atx (La mho. 
Jahrh. Schoeiz., 12 (1898), pp. 185-205, ph. 4; abn. in Cmtbl. A gr. Ghem., 
28 (1899), No. 12, pp, 838-889 ).-—Tire author reports the results of an 
extended study on the dropping of grapes; the origin of seedless grapes; 
seeds in normally developed grapes; influence of seed on the size, form, 
and color of grape berries;' -dependence of the ripening of fruit on the 
development of the seed, and on similar relations in other fruits. 
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Dropping of grapes.—It ^ has been held that the early droppi ng- of 
grapes was due to nonferti\lization, The author shows that fertiliza¬ 
tion, in the ordinary meaning of that term, is not necessary for the 
development of grape berries^, but that the growth of pollen in the pistil 
of the iiower, even if no polle^n tube penetrates the ovule, exercises such 
a stimulating influence that .full-sized berries may develop and ripen, 
though, no seed is formed. V^v iien no pollen, growth in the stigma or 
ovary occurs, further development is prevented and the ovary soon 
withers and drops off. According to the author’s investigations, the 
causes which prevent the growth of pollen in the stigma and ovary ami 
thus occasion the dropping of tine undeveloped berries are 3 in number: 
Outer deformities of the flowed; inherited inner deformities, chiefly 
abnormal metabolism, and unfavorable environment. 

Relative to outer deformities, the frequent occurrence among varieties 
of grapes, especially among American varieties of Yitis Hyurm having 
flowers with well-developed stamens and anthers, but with more or less 
stunted pistils, are noted. Further, it is noted that flowers may have 
well-developed pistils but degeneiate anthers, so that fertilization can 
take place only through insect visits or by the aid of the wind. Hue'll 
varieties are yearly subject to the dropping of the immature green 
fruit to a marked degree. Where these conditions prevail, the remedy 
is to immediately remove such vines from the vineyard. The ease with 
which the deformed flowers can be detected makes the application of 
this method of handling practicable. 

In other instances, flowers may be seemingly perfect in their organs 
and yet fail to develop fruit. Many experiments were made with such 
vines, which were subject to the dropping of the fruit, by ringing them 
from 8 to 11 days before the blossoms opened, on the canes beyond the 
first shoots reserved for wood development. The ringed vines produced 
normal sized, though usually seedless, fruit, while the fruit on the vines 
not ringed nearly all dropped off soon after the blossoming period. 
Partial ringing of the vines, pinching off the tips of the shoots, or prun¬ 
ing away part of the {lowers was of no benefit whatever. A practical 
consideration in this connection is to carefully avoid the use of scions 
for planting which originate from vines regularly subject to the drop¬ 
ping of their fruit, since these scions are certain to perpetuate the unde¬ 
sirable qualities of their parents. The author holds that the ringing of 
the vines does not cause a change in the structure of either stigma, or 
ovary, but does, through better nourishment, occasion a change in the 
functional capabilities of these organs. A more abundant and more 
suitable secretion is formed on the stigma, and the chemical constituents 
of the cells of both stigma and ovary are, in a measure, changed. 

The results of the author’s experiments led to the conclusion that one 
of the real causes of the dropping of the grapes is an insufficient or 
unsuitable nourishment of the flowers with organic food. Ringing 
lessened the amount of water supplied, and concentrated the liquid 
nourishment carried to the flowers. In this connection the author 
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examined comparatively ringed and uimnged grape shoots for sugar* 
Examinations of such shoots made at the cm! of from 3 to 5 days showed 
practically no difference in sugar content; At the end of 10 days 3 
ringed shoots averaged 1.7 per cent sugar* content and 3 unringed 
shoots 1.1: per cent. At the end of 20 days ringed shoots averaged 1.4 
per cent sugar content, and unringed 1 per cent. In cold, wet weather 
the sugar content/of ringed and unringed shoots was reduced to 0.08 
and 0.04 per cent, respectively. The author recommends ringing the 
canes bearing the shoots rather than ringing tire individual shoots as 
is frequently done, since it secures the same results and lessens the 
danger of the shoots breaking oil'. If the width of the ring is limited 
to 2 to 3 min., the wound heals over after it has fulfilled its purpose, and 
the vines then develop normally. 

The method of pruning was also found to influence the dropping of 
grapes. Certain varieties, as, for example, Gumpoldkuchen, must be 
pruned long in order to secure the least dropping of the fruit, while 
Eliding required short pruning. 

As to the influence of en vironment on the dropping of fruit, excessive 
dry weather,'long-continued cold, rainy weather, or a long period of 
low temperature alone have been found conducive to the dropping of 
the fruit. Short periods of rainfall, on the other hand, or a longer 
period of warm rainfall, did not seem to further the dropping. Low 
temperature is thought to exercise an unfavorable influence on the 
metabolism of the flowers; evaporation and the formation of sugar in 
the leaves are retarded, as is likewise the solution and utilization of 
organic reserve material. 

Origin of seedier (/rapes .—Seedless grapes occur whenever the growth 
of pollen takes place in the stigma and ovary, but, when for any reason, 
impregnation of the ovule tails to take place. These grapes ripen earlier 
than normally developed grapes and are much smaller in size. The 
cell walls are thinner and they are in. general much less compactly 
formed. The author gives comparative measurements of the grape 
pedicel and of the epidermis, bast layer, wood, pith, etc., of the same. 
The measurements show the average diameter of the pedicel of normally 
developed grapes and of the other parts mentioned to be nearly 3 times 
greater than that of seedless grapes. Considerable data is given rela¬ 
tive to the comparative weights of normal and seedless grapes and of 
the sugar and acid content of the same at different dates of gathering. 
The data show that the process of ripening takes place much earlier in 
the seedless grape. At vintage time these grapes are overripe; they 
are usually commencing to wrinkle, and are subject to the harmful 
working of wasps, bees, and fungi. 

The author’s in vestigations led him to arrange the causes which con¬ 
duce to production of seedless grapes under 3 heads; (1) The pollen 
tube may extend into the ovary, but fail to penetrate the ovule, The 
fruit in this case develops, but is small and no seeds are formed. 
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TI 10 varieties Aspirant, Pelirl, Grobriesling, and the Corin.tliia.ti raisins 
of commerce belong to tins group. (2) Tire pollen tube may penetrate 
the ovule, but the ovule be incapable of fertilization. The seeds in this 
case show a somewhat greater development than in the first case and 
the berries are a little larger. ' The varieties Corinth and Sultana belong 
to this group. (3) The ovules? may be capable of fertilization, but the 
pollen defective. If the polMn fails to germinate, no fruit whatever 
develops and the blossoms sooii drop off. Such grapes may be fertile 
when supplied with effective pollen. The varieties White Damascus, 
Madeline Agevine, and “Olivette Noire” often contain specimen vines 
which come under this head. 

Number of seeds in normal 4 '/rapes .—A normal grape ovary contains 
four ovules. These seldom all develop. The author examined 100 ripe 
berries of each of 22 varieties. A few of the same varieties were also 
examined in different years, and fin one experiment the number of seeds 
in grapes protected from foreign pollen and outer influences by sacks 
placed over the bunches before blossoming was determined. These 
data are tabulated. Berries containing 1 or 2 seeds were found most 
abundant. Then came seedless berries, followed by three-seeded and 
four-seeded berries. Nonprotected berries contained but few more seeds 
in .100 berries than berries protected before and during the blossoming 
period with sacks. Newly cultivated sorts, as certain American vari¬ 
eties, usually contain a larger number of seeds than older European 
varieties. 

The weather seems to exercise an influence on the number of seeds 
which develop. The average number of seeds in 100 berries of 4 varie¬ 
ties in 1888 was 1G0 ; in 1889, 225; and 1890, 142. Planting different 
varieties together had no apparent influence on the number of seeds in 
the berries. 

Influence of the seed on the size, form , and color of (/rapes. —The data 
given on this subject show that the size of the grape berry increases 
regularly with the number of seeds it contains. The average weight of 
the flesh of seedless grapes taken from a large number of varieties was 
42,7 gins. The average weight of the flesh of one-seeded grapes was 
144.5 gms.; of two-seeded grapes, 204.2 gms.; of three-seeded grapes, 
253,0 gms.; and of four-seeded grapes still greater. The data also show 
that the better the seed development the larger the size of the berry. 
One well-developed seed exercises a greater influence on the flesh 
development of the berry than two poorly developed seeds. 

The form of the berries is influenced by the seed. Seedless berries 
are practically round, while berries containing seeds are more oblong. 
No relation between the color of the fruit and the number of seeds con¬ 
tained in the berry could be discerned. 

Dependence of ripening on the development of the seed .—Extended 
examinations with reference to the sugar and acid content of different 
varieties of grapes gathered at different dates and containing no seed, 
and 1, 2, or 3 seeds, led the author to the following conclusions: (1) 
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The sugar content is highest in the seedless grapes, and these grapes 
are also ripest. One-seeded grapes stand ixbxt in percentage of sugar, 
followed by the two-seeded and three-seeded grapes. (2) The acid 
content is least in the seedless berries apt! greatest in. the three and 
four-seeded berries. (T) Both the sugar; and acid content increased 
absolutely with the increase in the number of seeds in the berry, and 
the acid content increased more rapidly than the sugar content. 

Berries which contained only 1 or 2 sfecdsbegan ripening first on the 
side containing no seed. A microscopical examination of the pedicels 
of one-seeded berries showed that the different stages of ripeness of the 
2 halves of the berries could be seen iii the corresponding halves of the 
pedicel. The half of the 'pedicel on the seedless side was not only 
weaker in development but also poorer in stare 1 ]! content, signifying that 
berries when ripening draw on the reserve starch content of the pedicel. 
Unfavorable conditions, as cold or the development of seed in the berry, 
which stimulates and therefore prolongs the period of growth of the 
flesh, retard the ripening process. The more seeds in the berry the 
greater the stimulation and therefore the longer the period of growth, 
the greater the size of the berry, and the later the period of ripening. 

The use of cuttings from vines which are subject to the production of 
seedless berries should be avoided. The aim should be to select vines 
for planting which produce grapes having a uniform number of seeds 
in the berry. The product will then be uniform in size and ripen at 
the same time. 

Relation to other fruits .—Investigations similar in character to those 
conducted with grapes were made by the author with certain orchard 
and bush fruits which show that the general principles involved in the 
seed production, fruitfulness, growth of flesh, and ripening of the fruit of 
grapes have a general application to other fruits. An outline of the 
author’s work along this line is here reported, but the greater part of 
the details are reserved for a future report. With both apples and 
pears, fertilization of the ovaries is not necessary to the production of 
fruit. The penetration of the pollen tube into the ovary exercises suffi¬ 
cient stimulation to cause a production of fruit. Seedless apples and 
pears are not found as often as seedless grapes, but they do occur. 
With currants the largest berries were generally found to contain the 
greatest number of seeds. When 2 berries were of equal size, the berry 
containing the least number of seeds ripened first. The author was 
unable to determine whether seedless apples and pears ripened before 
those containing seed. 

In the case of apricots and nectarines only one of the two ovules 
present develops into a seed, the other remaining an empty sack. The 
half containing the developed seed is not only more completely rounded 
out, but the flesh is much firmer. This development gives to these 
fruits their peculiar unsymmetrical form. 

Manual of practical viticulture, M. E. 1 >ura.nt> ( Manuel do viticulture prmtiqm. 
Barb; . J. B. BaillUre 4‘* Sons, 1900, pp. 40Q,fiy*» 146). 
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Culture of asparagus (.Sernatote Ayr., 20 (1000), No. 973, j». J).—Methods followed 
in tins vicinity of Paris. *. 

Culture of peas and the mauyifacture of pea products, A. i>e Ceris (Jour. Agr. 

■ I rat,, .1900, I, No. 4, pp. 183-1.38, yfigs.2). —The culture of peas for canning is con* 
and a, description given o/‘factory machinery and pea canning operations, 
idle use ot the pods as a green and' preserved fodder is considered. 

Winter budding, II. M. Stringnellow (Nat. Nurseryman , S (1900), No. 1, p. 5).— 
Detailed directions for winter budding are given. 

Pomology in Rhode Island, L. W. Russell (Rhode Island Slate lid. Ayr. Rpt. 
1898, pp. $9-49 ).—Lists of orchard an d small fruits most successfully cultivated by 
growers throughout Rhode Island, with comments by the different growers; and 
suggestions for locating and managing orchards with reference to Rhode Island 
conditions. 

Cultivation of bush apple trees (Warden, 97 (1900), No. 1409, p. 34). —Directions 
for planting, with notes on. the most desirable varieties. 

Peach growing in New Jersey, £*. S. VoORREES ( Pacific Rural Press, S9 (1900), 
No. 0, pp. 84, So). —A paper read before the State horticultural society covering the 
different phases of poach production a-id with special reference to marketing. 

The balance sheet of a small Maryland peach farm, W. B. Stottlemyer 
(Amer. Mo. Rev, of Reviews, $1 (1900), No, 19$ 9 pp, 317,818). —A review of the industry 
and a statement of profits. ? 

Plum culture in England, F. Hood (FnhUng’s Landw. Ztg., 49 (1900), No. 1, pp. 
$4-38 ).—Methods of culture and varieties are considered. 

Variation in Japanese plums and Japanese chestnuts, Or. II. Powell (Amer. 
(lard., 31 (1900), No. 105, p. 38). —Variations in ripening period and fruiting habits 
of the same varieties of Japanese plums and Japanese chestnuts in different years 
are noted. 

The grape belt and its product (Sd. Amer., S3 (1900), No. 8, p. IIS). —A descrip¬ 
tion of the condition of grape growing in western New York and northern Ohio. 

Spacing vines in new plantations, A. Oarre (Prog. Agr. et fit. (fid. IJEst. ), 31 
(1900), No. 3, pp. 43-47) .—The best distances apart for setting vines on poor, medium, 
and rich soils are considered. 

Preserving fruit ( (Queensland Agr. Jour., 0 (1900), No. 1, pp. 65-67). —Home methods 
for canning fruits and making preserves and jam. 

Gardening under glass, W. Watson (Hard. Citron., 8, ser., 37 (1900), Nos. 6S0, pp. 
1, 3; 681, pp. 17,18; 683, pp. 34, 35; 683, pp. 53,53). —Practical suggestions on green¬ 
house management. 

Cheap greenhouses and substitutes, W. 8. Abbott (Success with Flowers, 10 
(1900), No. 5, pp. 104 , 1.05, jigs. 4). —Directions for construction, with drawings. 

The hygrometer in our greenhouses, L. Wild (Amer. (lard., 21 (1900) No. 80S, 
pp, 90, 97). —The subject is- considered with especial reference to rose houses and 
graperies. 

Growing carnations under glass all summer, J, Hartshornk ( Florists J Exchange, 
12 (1900), No. 7, p. 159; Amer. Florist, 15 (1900), No.. (Ml, pp. 887 , 838).—' The advan¬ 
tages of'this method of growing carnations are pointed out and the details of grow¬ 
ing described. 

Propagation of Drosera bin at a (Amer. Card., 21 (1900), No. 269, p. 117, fig. 1). — 
This .plant lias been successfully grown by placing the leaves, cut into small sections 
one-half an inch or more in length, on sphagnum and sand. Several plants grow 
from each section. 

Propagating violets, E. J. (Gard. Ulus., 21 (1900), No. 1089, p. 627 ).—Propagation 
by runners is especially considered. 

Effect of electric light on Easter lilies, M. 0. Kains ( Florists 3 Exchange, 12 (1900), 
No. 6, p. 131).— From his preliminary work the author says “ the light might be used 
to advantage, after the buds are an inch long in order to make them expand sooner 
than they naturally would ” 
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Horticulture in Holland,K. L. M. Farq mi ah ( Rhode Island Slate lUh Agr. RpL 
1898, pp. 908-4142). — Lecture on Dower a.n<l Imlb culture in Holland, delivered by the 
author before the Rhode Island Horticultural Society. 

The beech and its varieties (Garden, 87 (1900) , So. 1471, pp. 04, 69, Jig. t). —Dif¬ 
ferent varieties of cultivated ornamental beeches sire described. 

A new evergreen (Nat. Surseriimtin, 8 (1900), j Vo. 1, p. /, Jig. 1 ).—A description, 
accompanied by an illustration, is given of a hybrid. evergreen tree originated by 
crossing Holden Arborvit;c with HenUnospora skpiarrom. The tree is a dwarf* and 
grows but. (5 or 8 ft. high. 

FORESTRY—SEEDS. 

Practical forestry in the Adirondack®, If. S. Graves (TJ. 8. Dept 
Apr., .Denman of Forestry But 26, j \}p. ; 8o 1 pis. ,20 ).—This bulletin states 
the general conditions which govern forest management in the Adiron¬ 
dack's, and gives a report of the work already done and results accoin- 
plished in that region under the cooperative plan previously described 
(13. 8. It., 10, i>. 443). 

The forestry problem of the Adirondaeks is discussed in detail, with 
special reference to 2 private preserves amounting to about 100,000 
acres which are under special consideration. A. description is given 
of these tracts ami of the forests growing on them, and a special study 
of the habits, growth, and production of spruce, with mention of asso¬ 
ciated species. In connection with the special working plan, the loss 
occasioned by ordinary lumbering is discussed in detail, to show the 
advantage of conservative methods. 

The author discusses an American system of forestry, as opposed to 
that usually known as the European system. The latter system con¬ 
templates the maintenance of a sustained annual yield, the removal of 
dead and unsound trees, thinnings and improvement cuttings, perma¬ 
nent roads, planting, and fire lines. While this system may be adapted 
to European conditions, it fails in application in this country for many 
reasons. The system of management advocated contemplates the re¬ 
moval of the spruce, that being the principal market material, above 
10 in. in diameter at 3 ft. from the ground, except seed trees needed 
to restock the opening made in lumbering. By observing this plan of 
cutting, it is believed that the original cut may be obtained again in 
from 30 to 36 years. The owners of the preserves are satisfied with 
the income thus obtained, and satisfactory contracts with lumbermen 
can be made. 

In a number of respects the first year’s work proved unsatisfactory, 
but it is confidently asserted that the second year’s lumbering is begin¬ 
ning under better conditions and with the promise of great improve¬ 
ment in the character of the work. 

The form of agreement under which this work is being conducted, 
rules for cutting, and volume and yield tables are given, the latter 
being quoted from u The Adirondack Spruce” by Gifford Pinehot. 

Natural reproduction of forests in old fields in eastern Ken- 
’tnckv, S. (J. Mason (Forester, 5 (1899), No. It, pp. £51-255 ).—After 
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reviewing the geological conditions of the area covered by this report, 
the author gives an account of the natural reforestation of a number 
of old fields. The original timber over this region consisted of oaks, 
sweet gum, cherry, sassafras* maple, chestnut, hickory, and large num¬ 
bers of Jersey scrub pine, w\ith occasional specimens of yellow pine. 
Most of this had been cut off * and the fields cultivated for some time, 
after which they were abandon ed. 

In the first field, upon which ^cultivation ceased about 15 years before 
the observations, there was a Complete stand of young pines, mostly 
Pinus virgmiana , with about 10\. per cent of yellow pine. There were 
a few oaks and hickories, but their number was insignificant. 

In the second field, which had been abandoned for about 40 years, 
there was a complete stand of ;pine, though some trees had been cut. 
The stand was about one tree co every 8 sq. ft. On an average the 
specimens of P. mrginiaria were found to be 9A in. in diameter 11 ft. from 
the ground, showing 38 growth rings on the stump. A small mixture 
of yellow pine was observed, but from the testimony of the owner and 
from evidence presented, it seems that the black pine overtops the yel¬ 
low to the serious injury of the latter. One specimen of yellow pine 
was 8.5 in. in diameter and 59.5 ft. high, and showed 37 growth rings 
at 2 feet. 

The third field was partially situated in a hollow, and has practically 
the same history as the second. Instead of a full stand of trees, they 
are arranged in groups and are heavier, shorter, and broader topped, 
except in the center. The yellow pines under such conditions form 
a clear trunk for a considerable distance, the young trees seeming to 
do this under their own cover. On the sides of the hollow the stand 
is fuller, both species of pine being about equally represented. Many 
trees were observed which were 10 and 12 in. in diameter, and again 
the yellow pine presented straighter and cleaner trunks. 

The fourth field was located on a rather thin gravelly soil on top of 
a limestone bluff, and bad been abandoned for about 20 years. The 
growth was wholly of black pine and was exceedingly dense, the aver¬ 
age height of the trees being about 20 ft., with a diameter of 3 in. 

The fifth field reported upon had been in cultivation for a long time, 
and at one time contained an orchard, but had been abandoned for 
about 40 years. Upon this the predominating growth was hard wood, 
though some pines were present. The growth was very dense and the 
young trees reached up to 50 or 70 feet, with clean, straight trunks clear 
of branches from 20 to 40 feet. The cover was almost perfect. The 
species most numerous were black and falcate oaks, some of which 
were a foot in diameter. White oaks were next in number, followed by 
black oak, hickory, and at the lower end of the field a number of pop¬ 
lars (fAriodendron Uilipiferd ). 

The sixth field was cultivated for a number of years, but the last 
crop raised upon it was in 1804. It is now entirely covered with a full 
growth of thrifty timber, more than half of which is poplar or whitewoocb 
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Specimens of this tree a foot from t-lie groin-id were 17 in. in diameter 
and showed 33 growth, rings, which would ."indicate that the age of the 
free was about 34 or 35 years. Two species of hickory were present 
in considerable quantity, and a large umber of black locusts had. 
been cut from, the tract for posts. 

On the influence of different degree s of thinning on the growth 
of beech, A. 0. Forbes (Tram. Hoy . Shot. Arbor. 8oc., 16 ( 1890), pt. /, 
pp. 116 - 122 ). —The author reviews the statements made by Sell wap pack 
relative to the growth of beech, woods im Germany and comments upon 
the different methods adopted for thipning. The general conclusions 
of Sehwappaeh are concurred in, and telie author believes that the best 
results can be obtained by at lirst confining attention to the removal of 
rubbish, beyond which little is required until the thirtieth year on good, 
or forty-fifth year on bad, soils, and at that time the main-crop thin¬ 
ning should begin. About every six years the woods should be gone, 
through and all badly shaped trees taken out, groups of well-shaped 
trees isolated, and all dead and dying ones removed. When this has 
been done 0 or 7 times, the crowns of the best trees should meet at 
about their seventieth or eightieth year. After this, stronger thin¬ 
nings, bordering on light fellings, may be begun and recur every 8 or 
10 years, removing the poorest and leaving the best trees. In this way 
about 1,000 ft. of timber per acre should be obtained every 10 years. 

Root suckers on Douglas fir, F. IT. Lamb (7. lot. (hi?., 28 (/8'.9,9), 
No. 1 1 pp. 69 , 70). —The occurrence of stool shoots among deciduous 
trees is said to be very common, but among conifers, so far as present 
information goes, they a,re confined to California redwood, California, 
nutmeg tree (Tiimion caltformea), and the short-leaved or yellow pine 
{Pimm echinata). The author reports having observed similar out¬ 
growths from the Douglas fir in the forests of western Washington. 
These growths, which are commonly called sap suckers, range in height 
from 0.6 to 3.5 meters, are without leaves or branches, and appear 
entirely lifeless until cut. Examination shows that they arc covered 
with a living bark, and beneath that a living woody tissue which pos¬ 
sesses a very fine-grained, intricate burl. These sap suckers are only 
a secondary growth from ordinary root suckers, and arc found only in 
the most moist and dense forests, and even under those conditions are- 
reported as being very rare. 

What forestry means to the United States, J. Wilson (Forenter, 5 (1899), 2 Vo. 
12, pp. 271-275 ).—A paper by the Secretary- of Agriculture, in which attention is 
called to the value of forests and the necessity of their conservation and manage¬ 
ment. 

The effect of forests on water supply, II. Hawgood ( Forester , 5 (1899), Non* 11* 
pp* 247-251; 12, pp. 279-281). —A-r<$sam4 is given of the present information relating' 
to the effects of forests on the conservation of water supply. 

The State and forestry, W, 8. Melick ( Forester, 5 (1899), No* 8, pp* 178-181),— 
The aut hor suggests that there should he a formulation of systems of protection and 
propagation in forestry, after which an attempt should he, made to introduce the 
system by the education of the people and by proper legislation, 
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T3ie forest problem in the 'West. A. Kinney ( Forester, 5 (1899), No* 9, pp. 2o0- 
:J0o ).—A paper read before a ii/ieeting of the National Forestry Association, in 
which the peculiar forest conditions of the West and Southwest are stated. 

The practical in forestry, AY. AAV. Everett ( Forester , J (ISM), No* 12, pp. 275-278).— 
Tlris paper treats, from the lunhbermenAs standpoint, the various ideas concern¬ 
ing lumbering, forest conservation^ and reforestation. 

Second-growth pine vs. agriculture, E. Bruncken ( Forester , 5 (1S99), No. 11, 
pp. 855, 858). —The author reviews the condition of cut-over pine lands in Wisconsin 
and Minnesota., and draws the inference that while some kind of agriculture can he 
carried on over a considerable portion of these tracts, the interest of the settlers 
and people themselves is rather in the*- line of forest preservation and management. 

The restoration of denuded forest areas by pasturage, J. A. Gundy {Penn¬ 
sylvania'Dept* Apr. Mpt. 1S98 , pt. 1 , pp.i58S-59G). —The author maintains that pastur¬ 
ing cut-over lands after the young seedlings have obtained a height when their 
crowns can not be reached by stock; will prove not only beneficial to forests by 
keeping down forest fires, hut sufficiently remunerative to make the fencing of 
denuded areas p rofitable. »■ 

Pure forests and mixed forests, IJ. Brandis (Trans. .Hoy, Scottish Arbor. Soc 
18 (1890), pt. 1, pp. 18-24). —The advantages and disadvantages of pure and mixed 
forests are pointed out, the advantages of pure forests being that their management is 
simple and easy, while the disadvantages are the greater liability to damage by 
wind and sun, insects, and fungus diseases. The author describes a number of pure 
and mixed forests, and proposes a method whereby the oak and Scotch pine forests 
may he converted into mixed woods. 

The growth of reserve trees after lumbering, E. Henry (Bid. Soc. Sci. Nancy, 
2. ser., 18 (1898), No. 88, pp. 1-14). 

Forest thinnings, Broilliard (Trans. Roy. Scottish Arbor. Soc., IS (1899), pt. 1, 
pp, 100-115). —The author discusses the necessity of forest thinnings and the prob¬ 
lem in relation to the requirements of a number of different species of trees. The 
general statement, is made that no definite formula for thinning can be laid down, 
as there is no process or equation by which one can determine the number of trees 
to remove or which ones are to be cut. This must be done through a knowledge of 
the various species, their requirements, exigencies, mutual relations, etc. 

Height growth in forestry plantations, J. Simpson ( (lard. Chron., 8 . ser., 26 (1899), 
No. 662, pp. 187 , 188). —The iniluenee of location of plantations on growth in height 
is pointed out and numerous instances of growth cited. 

A plan for the management of the woods of the Novar Estate for twenty-live 
years, F. Bailey rt al ( Trans. Roy. Scottish Arbor. Soc., 16 (1899), pt,* l,pp* 25-95). — 
Working plans are given for forests embracing nearly 1,000 acres, the principal stock 
of woods being Scotch fir, larch, spruce, Douglas fir, and various hardwoods. The 
past management of the forest is reviewed and the plan outlined for the future. 

Notes on the Raith and Novar working plans, R. C. M. Ferguson( Trans. Roy. 
Scottish Arbor. Soc., 16 (1899), pt. l,pp. 96-99). —The author comments upon the work¬ 
ing plans that have been adopted for these estates. 

A forestry experimental station, A. C. Johnson ( Forester, 5 (1899), No.8,pp* 
(185-187), —An account is given of the forestry station at Santa Monica, Cal. At 
this place a large number of trees have been tested in a more or less satisfactory 
manner. It has been found that Eucalyptus globulus and E. robusta, although suc¬ 
ceeding well in some regions, are not adapted to the Foothills Region. Several varieties 
have been found suited to this purpose and it is thought that probably others can be 
found. The advantage of such experiments, properly conducted, is pointed out, and 
better support is urged for similar institutions. 

Supplementary report of the commissioner of forestry, J. T. Rothrock (Penn¬ 
sylvania Dept. Ayr* Rpt. 1898, pt. t, pp. 444-465),— A review is given of the forestry con¬ 
ditions of the State and the losses occasioned by forest fires. For the year covered 
by this report it is stated that the loss due to forest fires would be reduced at least 
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4.0 per (vnt over the loss of ttie 'previous year, A brief review is given of forestry in 
other States, and the subject of tree pruning as re lated to forest conditions is dis¬ 
ci issetl at considcrable length. 

Catalogue of the trees and shrubs in the arboretum and botanic garden at 
the Central Experimental Farm, W. Saunders and \V. T. Macoun (Canada Cant. 
F.xpt. Farm Bui.2, 3. scr.,pp. 88). —A catalogue of the trees and. shrubs grown under 
the auspices of the Central Experimental Farm is* given in the hope that it may assist 
5 n the correct naming of varieties and be the means of bringing su eh useful and hardy 
species as are deserv ing of more general cultivation into greater prominence. 

Forest trees and shrubs, P. Moiullefert ( Traite des arbres el arhrisseaux for¬ 
es tiers, Paris: Paul Klinclesiecl', 1898, pp. FIJI A-1403, pU. 195; reta in Bui, Sac. BoL 
France, 45 (1899), No. 1-2, pp. 00, 67)—The author has described 2,450 kinds of trees 
and shrubs occurring in the forests of Europe, and especially in France. They 
include the useful and ornamental, whether cultivated or not. 

The species and varieties are described in greater or lesser detail, and the country 
where they originated and their natural habitat given. Methods of culture, utiliza¬ 
tion, structure of wood, products of the trees, etc., are described. 

The ash (Fraxinus excelsior), and its cultivation, J. Nisbet ( Trans. Roy. Scottish 
Arbor. Foe., 1ft ( 1.899), pt. 1, ;pp. 128-131). —The value of this tree for its timber and 
as a forest tree is pointed out, and its leading characteristics as a tree are sta ted. It 
is said to demand considerable light and air and to make heavy requirements on the 
moisture and mineral matter of the soil. This tree has been chiefly grown in Great 
Britain as a hedge-row tree, and if grown upon purely economical principles the 
proper position of the ash is that of a subordinate tree in woods consisting of other 
trees of somewhat slower growth. As a standard tree in copse the ash finds condi¬ 
tions well suited to its requirements, and here it attains its best development and 
highest market value. 

Notes on the larch woods of Scotland, E. Nilson (Trans. Boy. Scottish Arbor . 
Sac,, 16 (1899), pt. 1, pp. 123-127).— Comments are given on the condition of the larch 
■woods of Scotland as observed by the author in a visit made to study the larch with 
special reference to Swedish conditions. 

Mechanical tests of Ceylon timber, W. 0. Unwin (Indian Forester, 25 (1899), No. 
10, pp. 411-415). 

Seed testing, C. D. Woods (Maine St a. Rpt. 1898 , pp. 60-63). —Tabulated results 
are given of the examination with regard to purity of 45 samples of red clover seed, 
1 of white clover, 24 of alsike clover, 1 of poavine clover, 51 of timothy, 7 nfredtop, 
1 of orchard grass, 1 of Kentucky blue grass, and It of Hungarian grass. Seeds of 33 
species of weeds were found in the 134 samples. 

DISEASES 0E PLANTS. 

Cereal rusts of the United States, M. A. Oableton .( 1L Dept. 
Agr n .Division of Vegetable Physiology and 'Pathology Bui 16, pp. 71 , pis. 
I, Jig, 1 ),—This bulletin contains in part the results of investigations by 
the author on the diseases of cereals. These studies have been cairied 
on in the laboratory and field for a number of years, and include inves¬ 
tigations into the life history of the fungi, in which some important 
foots relative to the breeding of rust-resisting varieties of cereals were 
obtained. 

The several species of rusts affecting cereals in the United States are 
fully described and the distribution given, together with detailed state¬ 
ments of the results of observations and experiments to determine the 
rust resistance of numerous varieties of wheat and oats. Many inocu¬ 
lation, germination, and physiological experiments showed that, in addb 
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tion to the commoner fornn^ described, the cereal rusts have distinct 
specialized forms on various; grasses. As none of these forms occur on 
cereals, they are of little economic importance. 

From the author’s conclusion it appears that at least 6, and possibly 
7, distinct rusts affect the c-ereals of the United States, as follows: 
Orange leaf rust of wheat (Ihiccinia rubigo-vera tritici ), orange leaf 
rust of rye (P. secalis ), crown ru\st of oats (P. coronata ), blade stem rust 
of wheat and barley (P. graminis] trUiei), black stem rust of rye (P. gram- 
mu secalis), black stem rust of o-, ; ats (P. graminis avenw), and maize rust 
(P. sorghi ). Of these the black ©tern rusts of wheat and oats are by far 
the most destructive, that occurring on maize being of slight impor¬ 
tance. v ; 

The leaf rusts are evenly distributed over the United States wherever 
their hosts are grown. The steal rusts are most prevalent between the 
Allegheny Mountains and the niueity-lifth degree of west longitude north 
of the thirty-seventh degree of north latitude, and in portions of Texas 
and California. The leaf rusts and crown rusts are proportionately 
more important in the Atlantic and Southern Coast States. 

The author believes that the damage to wheat and oats from rusts 
probably exceeds that caused by any other fungus or insect pest, and 
in some localities is greater than that due to all other enemies combined. 

Concerning rust resistance of cereals, the author states that there is 
as yet little certainty, as little attention has been paid to testing varie¬ 
ties in this respect. A number of more or less resistant varieties of 
wheat and oats are mentioned, some of which seem to secure their 
immunity by their early ripening. The Durum and Poulard wheats 
are very resistant to the leaf rust, but are comparatively little grown in 
this country. 

Experiments with uredospores show that the orange leaf rusts of 
wheat and rye do not transfer to hosts outside of the genera Tritieurn 
and Secale. On the other hand, the uredo stages winter over readily 
in this country, beginning first on selfsown grain and probably later 
transferring to the regular fall-sown crop. On this account volunteer 
wheat and rye should be rigidly excluded. 

The crown rust of oats is not yet known to winter in its uredo form 
or to transfer to other hosts than to species of Avena. Later experi¬ 
ments, however, show that the meidium of Bhamnus lanceolata infests 
oats, Phalaris caroliniana and Arrhenathcrum elatius . The black stem 
rust of wheat is known to occur also on barley and llordeum jiibatim. 
So far it is not known to winter in the uredo stage. While it is not 
definitely determined, the author thinks that there is a distinct form of 
the black stem rusts occurring on rye in this country. The uredo 
of the black stem rust of oats is not known to winter in the United 
States, but it has been found alive very late in the autumn. The rust 
is very common on orchard grass and Arrhenathenm elatius , hence oats 
may be easily infected when grown in close proximity to these grasses, 

20915—No, 10—4 
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The maize rust occurs also on teosinte in this country, but does not 
winter its uredo. 

An extensive bibliography concludes the bulletin. 

Treatment of seed oats to prevent smut, J. A. Tilling hast 
(Wioda Island Sta. tipi . ISfhS, pp. M2-203j).—ln continuation of his inves¬ 
tigations'the author treated 13 varieties of oats with the Jensen hot- 
water treatment as a smut preventives and also with Ceres Pulver to 
compare their relative efficiency in preventing oat smut. The different 
lots of oats were carefully weighed so as to secure equal amounts in 
each case. Those for the Jensen treatment were immersed in water at 
a, temperature of 115° F. until thoroughly wet and warm, then imyvatcr 
at 132.5° for 10 minutes, after which they were thinly spread to dry, "Fra*, 
the Ceres Pulver treatment the oats were put in small heaps, and the 
powder dissolved as per directions and sprinkled over them, turning 
and mixing them thoroughly so that each seed might become wet with 
the liquid, after which they were thinly spread to dry. 

The oats were all sown April 28 and showed no decided difference 
in germination or growth except a tendency on the part of the treated 
seed to produce slightly taller plants. The yield of the different plats 
is tabulated, from which it appears that as a whole the Jensen treat-, 
meat proved thoroughly efficient in preventing smut and also tended to 
increase the yield of both grain and straw. The Ceres Pul ver treatment, 
while not entirely effective iu destroying the smut spores, increased 
the average yield of grain and straw, and quite largely reduced the per¬ 
centage of smut in most cases. The average gain due to treatment of 
all varieties was 17.81 }>er cent of grain and 12.75 per cent straw. 

Notes are given on the growth and yield of the different varieties of 
oats used in the above trial and also their liability to rust and tend¬ 
ency to lodge. 

Wilt disease of cotton, watermelon, and cowpea, E. F, Smith 
[If* 8. Depf JUamon:of Ityelable '.Physiology and Pathology HnL /7, 

pp. 72, pis. 10). —The cause of the peculiar wilt of these plants has been 
under investigation for a number of years and has been referred by the 
author and others to a number of fungi. In the present bulletin the 
oauseis attributed to a new gen us of fungi to which the na,me Neocosmos* 
pora has been given, the species being N\ mmnfeela , occurring on cotton 
and probably on okra, N\ vimnfeeta traeheiphila on cowpeas, and N, 
vasinfevict nivect parasitic on the watermelon. 

While the parasitism of the fungus on cotton and cowpeas is not 
proved, the evidence seems to indicate that the fungus lives parasiti- 
cally on these hosts. The biology of the fungus is described at con¬ 
siderable length. Its behavior on a large number of media is described 
as well as the different forms occurring in its life cycle. The host 
plants, as already indicated, are .cotton, waterjpdpM^ cowpeas, and 
probably also okra. The fungus lives from year to year in the soil and 
is peculiarly a soil organism, always attacking the plant from the 
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earth. The internal eonio^ia occur in the vessels of the living plant 
throughout the season, anib cause the disease known as blight or wilt. 
The external couidia are observed whenever plants have been killed by 
the internal fungus. The pefrithecia occur from August to November. 

The geographical distribution of the fungus is sketched, showing that 
it is widely spread in the Soutehern States, and may be looked for from 
Texas to New Jersey. Except in one place in Arkansas, so far as 
known, it occurs only in the Atlantic and Gulf States-. 

The parasitism of the fungus; and numerous infection experiments 
are described, from which it appears that successful infections of water¬ 
melons were abundant. On the cotton plant all inoculations have failed. 
Cross inoculations on the melon'with the cotton fungus have been suc¬ 
cessful, as were cowpea inoculations on both melons and cotton. 
Attempts to inoculate a number£of other plants were unsuccessful. 

The gross symptoms in the watermelon are those shown in. a rapidly 
transpiring plant supplied with-insufficient moisture, resulting in the 
sudden wilting of the plant. The uniformity with which the fungus 
seeks out the vessels of the plant is very striking, and the water ducts 
are clogged to such an extent that they can not perform their necessary 
functions. The leaves of the cowpea usually become unjointed and fall 
off, leaving the green stems bare. In some cases they become yellow 
and fall off without showing any previous trace of the disease. In the 
case of the watermelon, the leaves do not become yellow when they fall 
off, but suddenly wilt and shrivel so that a large vine may lose all its 
foliage in from 24 to 48 hours. The cotton plant appears less suscepti¬ 
ble and, as a rule, contains less of the fungus, often recovering partially 
so as to produce some fruit. The xyleuiof the deceased plant becomes 
brown, and in case of the translucent stem of the cowpea this stain 
shows through the green bark, giving an unusually dark appearance to 
the living stem. 

'While no cure is known for the disease in the case of the watermelon, 
which seems to be most attacked, it is recommended that fields 
already infested should, not be planted with melons for a long series of 
years, but other crops grown in their stead. Infection can readily take 
place through the wash of lands already contaminated, as well as by 
dirt adhering to implements and to the feet of horses, cattle, etc. The 
vitality of the fungus is very great, and wilting melon vines should be 
collected and burned. Care must be taken not to introduce the fungus 
into the barnyard, and where there is reason to suspect the manure 
pile, commercial fertilizers should be used instead. A number of 
important steps in the life history of the fungus remain to be studied, 
bub on account of the importance of the work, it is considered advisable 
to publish the information now at hand. . 

Treatment for gooseberry mildew, G. P. Close (New Torlc State 
StiL BuL 161, pp. 153-164, pis. 2 , dgm. 1 ).—In view of the destructive 
character of gooseberry mildew and its economic importance, experi¬ 
ments have been undertaken "for treating the disease on a commercial 
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scale. These Investigations were begun iA 1897 and were continued 
for three seasons. Two commercial plantations have been under experi¬ 
ment, and a preliminary report giving the result of the work In 1897 
was given In Bulletin 133 (E. S. B., 0, p. 1001). 

The fungicides used were Bordeaux mixture, lysol, and formalin, 
comparisons being made with potassium' sulphid. The result of spray¬ 
ing, as shown, by the percentage of mildewed fruit for three seasons, is 
tabulated, from which it appears that /spraying the gooseberry bushes 
with a solution of potassium sulphid, 1 oz. to 2 gal. of water, at a cost 
of about three-tenths of 1 cent per bush for 7 applications, gave the 
best results. 

On a second plantation experiments were tried on the relative value 
of winter and summer treatments. In the winter treatments copper 
sulphate, potassium sulphid, iron sulphate, copper carbonate, and soda- 
Bordeaux mixture were employed. The results obtained in one year's 
experiment indicate that there is no/gain derived from winter treat¬ 
ment. The soda-Bordeaux and copper carbonate solutions gave slightly 
better results than potassium sulphid, but not great enough to be of 
any significance. 

The recommendation given in Bulletin 183, viz, that spraying with 
potassium sulphid, 1 oz. to 2 or 3 gal. of water, is repeated. The spray¬ 
ing should be begun as soon as the buds are breaking and continued 
at intervals of about 10 days. 

Chlorosis in fruit trees, B. L. Castle ( Card . Citron3. swr,, 25 
(. 1899 ), Wo. 652) p. 405; 26 [1890), No. 653, p. J ).—An account is given 
of experiments conducted in an orchard to prevent the chloritic con¬ 
dition of the various kinds of fruits. The soil of the orchard was a 
heavy marl, the proportion of chalk being large. The land was fertile 
and remarkably well suited to such crops as peas, beans, clover, cab 
bage, turnips, etc. The behavior of the fruit trees was remarkable. 
In 2 years from planting the foliage would nearly always become pale 
or whitish, the following year the branches would become weaker, and 
in the case of cherry and apricot, the affected portions quickly died. 
In most cases fruit buds were not produced, but when any fruits were 
borne by apple and pear trees they failed to develop satisfactorily. 

Experiments’were conducted to ascertain the effect of chemical fer¬ 
tilizers on this disease. The chief substances used were sodium nitrate; 
potassium nitrate, sulphate, and chlorid; kainit, ammonium sulphate, 
ground bone; and various grades of superphosphates. A mixture of 
potassium nitrate, superphosphate, and iron sulphate produced marked 
and highly satisfactory results. Apricots recovered, pears and apples 
became healthy, and fruit was developed and well ripened. 

Further experiments are to be conducted to ascertain the best form 
of. superphosphates to be used. 

An outbreak of chrysanthemum rust, B, IX Halsted (.New Jersey 
Sim. Giro., Nor. 15,1899). —The author reports the receipt of many com-, 
plaints couceming a destructive disease of chrysanthemums which is 
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due to a species of rust, probably Pucdnia Ueraoii. When badly in tested 
the chrysanthemum plant becomes dwarfed, the leaves small and brown 
on the under side. Later on, instead of the green color of healthy plants, 
there are small, stiff, leafless sterns, ending in stunted heads that fail to 
open into marketable flowers. N 

This rust has been known in\ this country for but a few years, and 
experiments with remedial meashires are qui te limited. Jt is considered 
of prime importance that the steck used for propagation should be free 
from disease, and in all stages of growth,from the beginning, they should 
be sprayed weekly with Bordealux mixture or other equally effective 
fungicides. : 

Mew diseases of the violet, P- S. Dobsett (Amer. Florist, 15 
(1899), No , 591, pp. 2-16-248, fim. 5 ).—The author reports a rather 
serious trouble with violets due to nematodes. The leaves of the 
plant become yellowish- and sickly looking, hard and brittle to the 
touch, and break with a pronounced cracking sound when bent between 
the fingers. In every instance the crown bud is wanting, and numerous 
runners and wiry shoots are put out, which show the plant’s efforts to 
overcome the trouble, but the new growth is dwarfed and distorted. 
The plan ts have good roots, are free from root nematodes, and practical ly 
free from fungus diseases. Examination of the buds showed that the 
worms appear to live wholly in the buds and young growing parts of the 
plant. To prevent the introduction and spread of the pest, all stock 
should be carefully inspected before planting, and should the trouble 
appear all affected plants should be removed and burned, and, if possi¬ 
ble, the soil in the beds removed to a depth of 6 or 8 inches. 

A second disease described is that due to a wood fungus, Merulius 
lacrymans. This fungus is common on wood, producing dry rot, 
and is almost invariably found close to or in some portions of the 
woodwork in the beds in which the plants are grown. It was found that 
the fungus spreads from the wood in the beds to the adjacent plants by 
means of rather coarse, white mycelium, and, reaching thebaseof a plant, 
develops a rather thick, fleshy hymenium. At first this is snow white, 
but later becomes yellowish or grayish. The parts of the plant which 
are attacked pot and decay and the plant is killed before the fungus 
reaches 1 maturity. 

Strong Bordeaux mixture seems to have had little or no effect in 
checking the fungus, and it is cited that a healthy growth took place 
all over the surface of a cypress shingle that had been thoroughly satu¬ 
rated with a strong solution of copper sulphate. As the cause of this 
disease is a wood fungus, the construction of benches of brick or con¬ 
crete would obviate the difficulty. 

Hot water as a cure for mildew and as an insecticide, G. B. 
Maxlett ( Gard . Chron3. set,, 26 (1899), No. 661,pp.l66 , 167). —Numer¬ 
ous comments have been made on the value of hot water as a fungicide 
and insecticide. In the present article the author gives his experience 
in combating insects and fungi with this means. It is stated that grape 
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mildew lias been totally destroyed on vines by spraying* them with 
water heated to 180° P. The leaves and berries were quite free from 
injury. He has also tested water heated to 1C0° upon roses for the 
prevention of rose mildew, with favorable results. A table is given of 
temperatures to which water should be heated when used as an insecti¬ 
cide against a number of the more common insect enemies. The tem¬ 
peratures range from KiO to 145° and are said to be safely used on a 
number of plants, such as apples, peaches, chrysanthemums, roses, 
tomatoes, asparagus, cabbage, etc. 

A compilation of the animal and plant parasites of tropical plants, A. Zim- 
ME.iiMA.NN ( Cenibl. Bakl.u. Par.,77. AM., 5 (IS90), Nos. 15, pp. 550-555; 16-17, pp. 58;?- 
097). —Lists are given of 122 animal and 50 plant parasites. An extensive bibliog¬ 
raphy is also given. 

Plant diseases in Italy during-1898, Solla (Zlseh\ Pjlanzmlrank., 9 (1S90), No. 
A pp, 397—390), —Brief notes are given on the more important plant diseases observed 
aii the laboratory of .Pavia during 181)8. 

The influence of parasites of beet seed on the growth of sugar beets, J, 
Stoklasa (Cenibl, Uakt.u. Par.,77. AM., 0 (ISM)), No. 771, pp. 720-71*0). —The investiga¬ 
tions of the author show that parasitic animals and fungi on the seed balls of 'beets 
are often enabled to greatly weaken the phints or to destroy them entirely. On this 
account sugar beet seed should he treated with fungicides before planting and the 
early growth of the plantlots stimulated by the use of proper fertilizers. 

Earcockle (Tylenchus scandens) (Jour. Apr. and hid., South Australia, 8 (1899), 
No, 0, pp. 431,4977, jigs. 4). —A brief account of the injury caused by this nematode 
in the heads of wheat. It is recommended that affected plants he pulled and 
destroyed, 

A bacterial disease of beans, G. Delacroix (Compl. Pend. Acad. Set Paris , 129 
(1899), No. 17, pp. 030-659). —The author describes a bacterial disease of beans which 
in certain regions near Paris has proved to he of considerable importance. Micro¬ 
scopic examinations have shown the presence ol* large numbers of bacteria, the 
characters of which are given. The author states that the disease does not differ 
essentially from that recently described byE. F, Smith, of this Department (E. S. R., 
i), p, 1058), and the probabilities are that the diseases are identical. 

From the nature of the disease, it is stated that preventive treatment is not pos¬ 
sible, and that attention must he given to the choice of seed and rotation of crops, 

Two sclerotia diseases of potatoes, E. J. JMoWkknkv (Trans. British Mycol, 
Sod., 1897-98, p. 07). 

■Yellow blight of the potato, T. Johnson ( Card. 67mm., ser., 36(1899), Nos. 070, 
p. 440; 077,p* 457). —An account is given of investigationsmade by the author in the 
west of Ireland on the cause of this disease. Two fungi, Belerotinia seleroUormn and 
IlMzoctonia ml am, were found present. The tubers and stems are alleeted, and the 
presence of the sclerotia of the Khizoetonia in the tubers gives rise to the disease 
known as smallpox of potatoes. 

Tea blights ( Gard * Citron., 3. ser., 30 (1899), No. 070, p.379). —Attention is called to 
two serious diseases of tea in Ceylon, namely, gray blight, due to Postalozzia tjnlpini, 
and brown blight, caused by CollelotHchvm camclliw. 

Contributions to the knowledge of Melampsorella caryophyllacearum, P. 
Magnus ( Ber» Dent. Pot. GeselL, 17 (1899), No. 9, pp. $37-343, pi. I).— Notes are given 
'.upon this fungus, and its relationship with other forms is discussed, 

Septoria graminum, parasitic on leaves of wheat, L. Mangin (But Boo. My cot 
France, 15 (1899), No. $,pp. 108-130,figs. 0). —The parasitism of this fungus is claimed 
to be established and much injury may be traced to its presence on the wheat. 

Recent studies on the brown rusts of cereals, J. Eriksson (Ann, Bet Nat, Hot, 
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S. ser., 9 ( 1899), Nos. 2-4, pp. 341~2o$p ; 5-6, pp . 257-290,pis. 3). —Gives an account of the 
author’s recent investigations. ^Essentially the same as a previous publication 
(E.S.R.,11, p.554). \ 

The Pnccinias of the type F>. hieracii occurring on Composite?, E. Jacky 
(Ztsehr. Pjtanzenkrank0 (1899), Nips. 4, pp. 193-224; 5, pp. 263-295, figs. 19).— Dis¬ 
cusses the life history and specialization of the species of Puccinia of this type. 

Notes on the iEcidia occurring, on the Umbelliferas, O. Juel ( Oefv.Kgl. Vet. 
Haul. Forliandl., 1S99, No. l,p. 5; abs.i]n Cenibl, Balct. u. Par., 2. All, 5 (1899), No. 20, 
pp. 689, 690). 

On the identity of Ustilago vixens' and XT. cry-zee, J. Omotu (BoL Mag. \_Tol'ijo~\, 
10 (1899), No. 110,pt. 2,pp. 29, 30; abs. in 'BoL Centbl. Belli efte, 9 (1399), No. l,p. 5). -The 
author claims that these species are nofy identical as has been supposed by a number 
of other investigators. 

The smuts of Cynodon dactylon and their distribution, P. Magnus (Bui. Soc. 
My col. Prance, 15 (1899), No. 4, pp. 265-2Jl,pl. 1). —-Notes are given on a number of 
species of Ustilago which are parasitic On Cynodon dactylon. Among those described 
arc U.paraguariensis, U. cynodontis, and (J.dregeana. 

Sorghum blight, M. Rada is (Bui. Sok Mycol. France, 15 (1899), No. 3, pp. 82-89). — 
The author discusses the cause of sorghum blight and concludes that it is due, at 
least in part, to certain yeasts. Details are given of his experiments to isolate the 
yeasts, their characteristics are described, and the parasitism of the organism as 
shown by inoculation experiments is affirmed. 

The fungus foes of fruits, B. D. Halsted (Pennsylvania Dept. Ayr. Hpt. 1898, pi. 1, 
pp. 482-501, figs. XI ).—Popular notes are given on a number of the more common 
parasitic diseases of the apple, pear, peach, plum, cherry, and grape, together with 
suggestions for their prevention. Notes are also given on a number of parasitic 
diseases of small fruits. 

Notes on some of the mildews which occur on fruit trees ( Qarienftora, 49 
(1900), No. 8,pp. 58-60, figs. 8). 

Gooseberry mildew held in check, F. H. Hall and C. P. Close (New York State 
Sta. Bui. 161, popular ed.,pp. 4, fig. 1). —A popular edition of Bulletin 161 of the station 
(see p. 945). 

Plant diseases due to Monilia, P. Sorauee (Ztsehr. Pflanzenkrank., 9 (1899), No. 
4, pp. 225-285, pi. l,fiy. 1 ).—An account of an attack on the apple is described. 

Morphological variations of Monilia due to the influence of culture media, 
F. GuROUEN ( Bui. Soc. Mycol. France, 15 (1899), No. 4,pp. 271-279, figs. 15). —Describes 
a number of variations from normal growth that are attributed to the culture media 
in which the fungus was grown. 

Concerning the Monilia disease, P. Boil AUER (Per. Dent. Hot. Gesell., 17 (1899), 
No. 6,pp. 186-189). —Discusses Monilia as a cause of disease in a number of plants. 

A spot disease of olives in Portugal, V. rf Almeida (Bui. Soc. Mycol. France, 15 
‘ (1899), No. 3,pp. 90-94, jigs. 2). —Describes a. disease of olive fruits due to Qhcosporiim 
olivarum. 

Concerning a sclerotium disease of the quince, IL 0. Bchellenberg (Per. 
Dent. BoL Gesell, 17 (1899), No. 6,pp. 205-215,pi. 1 ). 

Bladder rust of Finus strobus, C. B. Plowright (Card. Citron., 8. ser.,26 (7899), 
No. 657, p. 94). —Gives an account of successful transfer of mcidiospores of Peridernwm 
strain to currant leaves on which the uredo stage was noted within 8 weeks. The 
experiments were made in 1893. 

A disease of ornamental conifers, W. G. Smith (Card. Citron., 8. ser.,26 (1899), No. 
672, p. 354).—A disease of Biota orientals due to Pestalozsia funerea is described. A 
number of other conifers are attacked and the most evident symptom of the disease 
is the withering of twigs and branches in otherwise healthy trees. The parasitism, 
of the fungus is asserted, but more information regarding the method of infection is 
needed. Defective cultivation, unsuitable soil and climate are supposed to weaken 
the plant and assist in presenting the proper conditions for the disease. 
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On the determination of the fungi which atta ck forest trees in India, J. S. 
Gamble (Indian Forester, 25 (IS'99), No. 11, pp. 431-4$$)- —Notes arc given on a. num- 
her of parasitic and saprophytic fungi on Indian forest trees. 

The parasites of the trees in the Cambre forest, I\ Nyptcls {Ann. Soe. Beige 
Micros24 (1899), pp. 7-46, pis. 2). 

Cultures of Nectria, or parasitic tree canker# T»rtA. ( Compt . Mend. Acad. Sei. {Parts, 
189 (1899), No. 2, pp. 118-120 ).—Notes are given on cultures made of .A feciria dhtwsima. 
The character of the fungus as grown on nutrient media is described at some length, 
and analogies between the cultures of this parasite and that causing cancer of 
human beings are pointed out. 

An injurious effect of Bordeaux mixture, E. Thiele (Ztsckr. PJlansenkranlc.,9 
(1899), No. 4, pp. 235,226 ).—Gives an account of injury to pear foliage and fruit, due 
to the use of too strong solutions. 

Recent studies of Bordeaux mixture (Ztichr. PflansenlcranJc., 9 (1899), No. 5, pp. 
317-320 ).—Compiled information relating to the making and application of Bordeaux 
mixture. 


ENTOMOLOGY. 

Proceedings of the eleventh annua! meeting of the Association 
of Economic Entomologists ( V. 8. Dept AgrDivision of Entomology 
But 20, n. ser.,pp. Ill, figs. 4).—At this meeting, held in Columbus, 
Ohio, August 18 and lb, 1890, the following papers were read: 

The laisser-fairs philosophy applied to the insect problem, G. L. Marlatt 
(pp. 5-19).—This paper constitutes the annual address of the president 
of the association. The author states his belief to be that quarantine 
laws by State or National authority will ultimately prove ineffective in 
preventing the introduction or spread of injurious insects, and that no 
insect,, when once introduced into a country, can be entirely extermi¬ 
nated by artificial means. He gives popular accounts of the more com¬ 
mon theories which have been suggested to account for the increased 
activity of introduced insects. It is suggested that the economic 
entomologist should properly confine his efforts to discovery and appli¬ 
cation of more effective practical methods, rather than attempt to pre¬ 
vent the further distribution of injurious insects. 

A remedy for gadflies: PorelimsfoPs recent discovery in Russia, with 
some American observations, L. O. Howard (pp. 24-28).—An abstract of 
Borchin ski’s paper, which has been previously abstracted (K. S. B., 11, 
p. 053). 

The present status of the eaprifig experiments in California, L. 0. 
Howard (pp. 28-35).—The author gives a brief account of the work of 
the fig insect, Blastophaga grossorurn, in fertilizing the Smyrna fig of 
commerce. A number of unsuccessful attempts to introduce this insect 
into California have been made within the past few years. In the 
spring of 1899, the Division of Entomology imported some fig insects 
and they were successfully colonized in California. The insects have 
bred abundantly for one generation. These experiments have shown 
that it is possible to introduce the fig insect into California, and It 
remains now to determine whether the time of appearance of differ¬ 
ent broods of the insect will be so changed in California as to require 
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other importations before leaking a permanent colonization of the fig 
insect. k 

The original home of the Satin Jose scale, L. 0 . Howard and G. L. Alar - 
latt (pp. 36-89).—From a stucky of the literature of the subject and of 
cases of supposed original importation of the San Jose scale from Japan, 
the authors conclude that the';, evidence is not conclusive and that it 
would be quite as reasonable to\suppose that the scale was carried from 
America to Japan as to suppose that it was originally imported into 
America from Japan. 

Voluntary entomologie service Hn New Yorlc State, I. P. Felt (pp. 
39-43).—The author reports the results of requesting reports from vol¬ 
untary observers in different parts of the State. A number of these 
observers had reported regularly each weelc regarding the relative 
numbers of various injurious insects, and the author believes that such 
information will be of considerable value. 

The Fmory fumigator: A new ^method for handling hydrocyanic-acid 
gas in orchards , W. G. Johnson ($p. 43-45).—The use of duck tents for 
covering trees was considered top expensive for the average fruit 
grower,' and a cheaper apparatus for fumigation was therefore devised. 
This apparatus is in the form of a box covered with rawhide paper, 
except the top, to which a hood of duck was adjusted. The box was 
lifted over the tree and the duck hood then adjusted to the top. In 
introducing the chemicals the box was slightly tilted. For larger trees 
it was found advisable to construct the box with hinges so that it could 
be opened and placed around the tree. This apparatus was about two- 
thirds as expensive as the ordinary duck tent used for fumigating pur¬ 
poses. 

Insectary and office methods , F. M. Webster (pp. 40-52).—A general 
discussion of methods of collecting and rearing insects, and of manage¬ 
ment of this material after it is mounted, together with the keeping of 
records and mapping of distribution areas. 

A probable remedy for the cranberry fire-worm , A. If . KirJdand 
(pp. 53-55).—The larvm of Bhopobvta vacciniana causes considerable 
damage to the cranberry crop of Massachusetts. The larvm of the first 
brood seldom cause much injury, while those of the second brood are 
often exceedingly destructive. Where the cranberry bogs can be flooded 
with water at the proper season for destroying the larvae, this method 
is very effective, but in many cases it is impossible to use water in this 
way. Experiments were tried with arsenate of lead, which was used 
as a spray at the rate of 9 lbs. to 150 gal. of water. The first applica¬ 
tion was made in the early part of June. The second brood of cater¬ 
pillars appeared during the first part of July, and a second application 
was made, the insecticide being used at the rate of 13| lbs. to 150 gal. 
of water. Nearly all the larvm were destroyed, and a great saving in 
the cranberry crop was the result of this method. It was found that 
three men with a good outfit could sprayS acres of cranberry bog in 10 
hours. 
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An interesting outbreak of chinch bug in northern Ohio, P, il L Webster 
(pp. 55,50 ).—The chinch bug’ bad been reported, in 18SG from Huron 
County, Ohio. In tbe spring of "1.899 this region was visited and was 
found to be more or less seriously infested with the short-winged form 
of the chinch bug. 

Some insects of the year in Georgia, A. L. Qnaintanee (pp. — 

Brief biological and economic notes upon the following insects: Oero- 
toma trifureata , Uiabrotica vittata, Doryphora W-lineata, JHabrotiea 
12-punctata, Allorhina mtida, Monoerepidius vespcrttmts, Ithyeerus nove~ 
boracensis , Amphiccrus biemulatus, Scolytus rugulosus, Ilcliothis armiger, 
Diatrcea saccharalis, Margaronia nitulatts, il/. hyalinata, Plutella cr-uei- 
ferarum, Pieris rapce, P. protodice , Piusia brassicw, Pionea rimomUs, 
Aphis brassicw, Spilosoma virgin-lea, Phlegethontius celeus, Aphis gossypii, 
Jfwn/an/hft histrionica, ilfeK/tto satyr ini form is, and ALw<wf tristis . 

.Notes of the year for New York, E. P. (pp. GO-62).—A brief account 

of the following noxious insects: Eimmessa antiopa, System frontalis, 
Glisioeampa disstria , Galeriieella hiteola, Grioceris :12-punctata, and 
Cicada, septendeeim . 

Miscellaneous entomological notes fW. G. Johnson (pp. 02-08).—The 
author gives a brief report of the depredations of the following inju¬ 
rious insects: Nectar ophor a destructor, Or ambus caliginosellns, Systena 
tccniata blanda, Myodoeha serripes, Odontota ; dorsalis, Lygus pratensis, 
Pemphigus aeerifoUi, Psylla pyricola, Pteronus ribesii , Gonotraehelus 
nenuphar, Anthonomus signatus, JJaltiea chalybea, Geeidomyia destructor, 
Notolophus leueostigma , Thyridopteryx ephemerwformis, Golopha ulmieola, 
Sphinx catalpw, Galeriieella hiteola, Datana integerrima, Aphis gossypii, 
A. forbesi, A. prunicola, JHabrotiea vittata, Aspidiotus pernieiosus, 
Jjecaniim nigrqfaseiatum, MyUlaspispomornm, CkUmaspis fnrfurus, Tri - 
bolium eimfnsum, JSphestia JcuehnieUa, Tenebraides manritanicus, Silvamis 
surinamensis, Murgantia histrionica, Grioceris asparagi, Piusia brassiew, 
Pieris rapai, Doryphora lOJineata, and Epieauta vittata. 

Insects of the year in Ohio, P. if. Webster and G. W . Matty (pp. OB- 
73).—Brief notes on the following insects: JHplosis trltiei, JHabrotiea • 
longieornis, Tkrips tabaei , Epieauta vittata*, Melanoplus bivittatm, Fidia 
viticida, Maerodaetylus subspinosus, Exartema per mundane , E. fasetata, 
Oxyptilm tenuidactylus, Golaspis brunnea , Grioceris asparagi, Murgantia 
histrionica, Selandria vitis,Eudemis botrana, IJadena devastator, Lygus 
pratensis, Okramesus icoriw, Gymnetron feter, Agromyza wneiventris, and 
Laverna gleditsehiella. 

Temperature control of scale insects , (7. P. Marlatt (pp. 73-76).—The 
author believes that either a cold damp climate or an excessively hot 
and dry climate is unfavorable to the development of scale insects, 
while a climate which presents a moderate amount of heat and moisture 
is most favorable for the growth and multiplication of these insects. 
It is suggested that possibly the scale covering is less dense in warm 
latitudes than in colder climates, and that consequently scale insects 
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suffer more severely from a jsudden fall In temperature in the former 
than in the latter regions. I 

An account, of A spidiotus ohtrewformis, Cl L. Marla it (pp. 70-82, figs. 
4).—-This article is the same fin its essential features as an article pre¬ 
viously abstracted (E. 3. E., lk, p. 274). 

Fatal temperature for some codeids in Georgia, IF. M. Scott (pp. 82-85).— 
The main facts of this article w^re previously published by the author 
in his report as State entomologist (E. 8. E., 11, p. 368). 

The destruction of hairy caterpillars by birds, E. H. Forbush (pp. 85- 
93).—Thirty-eight different observers have made reports upon the feed¬ 
ing habits of birds with reference \to hairy caterpillars, and these reports 
are briefly summarized in the present paper. The author believes that 
actual observation of the feeding; habits of birds in the field furnishes 
valuable evidence to supplement^ the results obtained in the study of 
the contents of birds’stomachs. The present paper is confined largely 
to observations made upon the gypsy moth, the brown-tail caterpillar, 
the tent caterpillar, and the forest tent caterpillar. The hairs of the 
brown-tail caterpillar are of the stinging sort and produce painful irri¬ 
tation when they come in contact with the hand. The caterpillars were 
eaten, however, in large numbers by various species of birds. A list of 
birds is given which includes those that have been actually observed 
feeding upon hairy caterpillars. The list includes 46 species. 

The destructive pea louse, a new and, important economic species of the 
genus Nectarophora, TF. G. Johnson (pp. 94-98).—In May, 1899, the 
author’s attention was first called to the destructive work of a plant 
louse which, upon investigation, proved to be a new species and which 
is called Eectarophora destructor . The insects attack the young pea- 
vines and multiply with such rapidity that the vines are often killed 
outright. The insects have also been found upon sweet peas. From 
the method which is usually adopted in cultivating peas, it is evident 
that the discovery of an effective remedy would be a difficult matter. 
It was found that a 15 to 30 per cent solution of kerosene and water 
destroyed the insects very thoroughly. Whale-oil soap and tobacco 
dust were also effective, but these remedies are expensive as applied to 
pea fields. The author found that a large proportion of the plant lice 
were destroyed by their insect enemies. Among these enemies the 
most important were the syrphus flies, the lady beetles, and lace-winged 
flies. In some instances the syrphus flies were present in very unusual 
numbers. No hymenopterous parasites were reared from the plant 
lice. A few of the plant lice died of what appeared to be a bacterial 
disease, but this matter is not yet determined. 

The static worm: A. new enemy to young tobacco, W. G. Johnson (pp._ 
99-102).—The larva) of Gramhus caliginosellus were found eating the 
stems of tobacco just at the surface of the ground or boring in the 
stems. Ordinarily but one larva was found in a single stem. The 
insects attacked corn and were very destructive to this crop, as well as 
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to tobacco. Tlie author believes that tins' insect is most likely to he 
found In tobacco fields which were previously sown to timothy or other 
grass, and recoin mends, therefore, that tobacco growers avoid planting 
tobacco upon grass or timothy sod. ) 

An improvement in the manufacture of a(rsenate of lead , A. 1L Kirkland 
(pp. 102,103).—It was found that by using nitrate of lead, in the place 
of acetate of lead for neutralizing the arsenate of soda, a larger per¬ 
centage of arsenic was obtained and ai; a smaller cost. 

Recent work against the gypsy motif F. Jl. Forbush (pp. 104-107).— 
The State of Massachusetts has expanded $1,155,000 in. its warfare 
against the gypsy moth. During 1899 most attention was paid to bur¬ 
lapping, and about 2,500,000 trees were burlapped during the season. 
New colonies of the gypsy moth were discovered,, in Newton and 
Georgetown. 

A destructive tan-bark beetle, A.F. Jiurgcss (pp. 107, 108).—The larva; 
of JHnoderus substriatus .were found yi great numbers in piles of tan 
bark which had been purchased in Nova Scotia in 1897. It was recom¬ 
mended that the tan baric be fumigated, but the expense was consid¬ 
ered by the owners to be too great, an<l the infected bark, was therefore 
ground up as quickly as possible. 

Some insects of the year X898 ? R. H. Pettit {Michigan Sta. But 
173, pp. 341-373, figs. 20 ).—This bulletin contains brief economic notes 
on the following insects: Sehistoeerca americana , Thrips tabaai, Broehy - 
men a anmdata , Phoxoptera eomptana , Depress aria persiewella , Glisi- 
oca mpa disstria , Empretia stimu lea , A spklisea sp Imdoriferella, 
Lithoeolletis hicetiella , L. eincinnatiella , Pegomyia vicina, Ceddomyia 
destructor, Ghrysomela suturaMs, Nagdalis armieollis, JSeolytus rugulosus , 
ITarpiphorus macnlatm, Bruchophagus fnnebris , Feuroterm q-sultatorws, 
and Oamponotus pennsy Ivaniens. 

The larva; of Depressaria, persiemclla were found to feed to a consid¬ 
erable extent upon the leaves of peaches. They form loose nets by 
binding the peach leaves together with a line silk thread. The larva; 
were observed on July 8 and also on September 17, and are therefore 
probably two-brooded. The insect was referred to Miss M. E. Hurt- 
feldt, and she considered It a new species. Her description is included 
in the author’s account. Among artificial remedies the author recom¬ 
mends spraying with Paris green, and destruction of the nests which 
are sufficiently conspicuous to render their detection easy. 

The author found that the larva; of Aspidisea splendoriferella in tying 
up their cases for the winter did not attach them to cherry leaves, hut 
almost without exception to evergreen trees near at hand or to the 
twigs and bark of the cherry. 

As a means for combating MagdaUs armieollis the author recom¬ 
mends the use of trap poles of green elm to be set in the ground near 
the trees which one wishes to protect. These insects preferably lay 
their eggs, in dying trees, and are led to deposit them in such trap 
poles and may thus be destroyed by burning the poles. 
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' The author gives formulas and directions for the use of various 
insecticides, including whale-oil soap, pyrethrum, hellebore, arsenite of 
lead, Paris green, and carbon; bisulphid. Some experiments,were con¬ 
ducted in the treatment of be-et seed with tins hitter substance. Four 
lots of seed were treated in different ways. Lot No. 1 was exposed for 
24 hours to the action of the gras used at a rate of 2 dr. of liquid to a 
cubic foot of space. Lot 2 was \exposed for 24 hours to an atmosphere 
saturated with the gas. Lot 3 tyas untreated and reserved as a check 
upon the others. Lot 4 was exposed for 48 hours to an. atmosphere 
saturated with the gas. In lot If 93 per cent of the seeds germinated 
at the. end of two weeks; in lot ;2, 70 per cent germinated; in lot 3, 
which was the check, 93 per cent/germinated ; and in let 4, 50 per cent 
germinated. Exposure to the gvas at a rate of 2 dr. of liquid to the 
cubic foot of space seemed to j accelerate the germination without 
injuring the seed. I 

Supplementary report of tlid zoologist, H. T. Fernald (Pmmt/l- 
vania Dept. Ayr. Rpt. 1898, pi. 379-11.3, jigs. 19 ).—Since very little 

literature on the economic entomology of Pennsylvania is available for 
the farmers of the State, the author has undertaken the preparation of 
brief popular accounts of a large number of injurious insects. Under 
the head of insects injurious to wheat, economic and biological notes 
are given on the following insects: The Hessian liy, the wheat midge, 
the wheat-stem maggot, the jointwofm, the wheat-stem sawiiy, the 
army worm, wireworms, grain aphis, Angoumois grain moth, and the 
granary weevil. These insects are for the most part figured, and brief 
descriptions are given of their appearance, habits, life history, and the 
remedies which have proved most effective against them. 

Under the caption “cabbage insects v (p.393), the author discusses 
the following insects from an economic standpoint: Cabbage worm, 
zebra, caterpillar, the cabbage-root maggot, and the harlequin cabbage 
bug. 

Under the head of u fruit insects 11 (p. 403), the following insects are dis¬ 
cussed: The codling moth, the apple-tree tent caterpillar, the eecropia 
moth, the round-headed apple-tree borer, peach-tree borer, peach-twig 
borer, and plum cureulio. 

The author has devoted some attention to household insects, and 
under this head (p. 418) has given an account of the following insects: 
The buffalo beetle, the black carpet beetle, clothes moths, cockroaches, 
and ants. 

A discussion of a few miscellaneous insects is given in a separate 
section (p. 420), including economic accounts of the following species: 
The corn worm, the walking stick, the rose chafer, and the striped 
cucumber beetle. 

Formulas are given [p. 435) for the preparation of some of the more 
common insecticides, such as Paris green, London purple, arsenate of 
lead, kerosene emulsion, whale-oil soap, Bordeaux mixture, and amino- 
niaeal copper carbonate, 
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The author gives a brief discussion of the relationship between para¬ 
sites and their hosts. It is contended;, that parasites can not be 
depended upon to exterminate the host insects, but they may have the ' 
effect of checking* their sudden unlimited multiplication. The Catalpa. 
sphinx ( Geratomia eaialpw) is reported as having caused considerable 
damage to Catalpa trees near Media. The author recommends tha t this 
insect be controlled by the use of a I*aris green spray upon such trees 
as are not too large and by the collection of the egg masses. 

The pear and apple-leaf blister moth, F. V. Theobald (Jour. 
Southeast Agr . Col, Wye, ISM), No. '8, jiff. 81-31, jigs. 5 ).—The author gives 
a general account of the damages caused by this species, Cemiostoma 
seitella . The plants upon which the insect depredates are the sloe, 
hawthorn, apple, pear, and mountain ash. The insect seems to show a 
preference for the hawthorn, but is quite injurious to the apple and pear. 
The lame mine in the leaves of these trees and produce rather regular 
blotches, which are most conspicuous on the upper surface of the leal 
These blotches attain a diameter of one-half inch. The attack upon 
the leaves begins during the lattejfpart of May, but is most active in 
July and August. The insect is apparently two-brooded, the adult 
appearing at the end of April and again in June and July. The author 
describes and figures the various stages of this insect, and gi ves a brief 
account of its geographical distribution. 

Paraffin and soap were sprayed upon the leaves without any effect. 
Arsenate of lead sprayed upon the leaves at about the time when the 
eggs are deposited seemed to have a beneficial effect. 

The relation of honeybees to practical horticulture, W. R. Latency (Jour. 
Columbus Sort* Soc., 14 (IS 99), No. 3, pp. 149-134). —In this paper the author records 
a number of observations upon the activity of bees in visiting the dowers of culti¬ 
vated fruits. It was observed that the red raspberry was visited most frequently by 
bees and that other fruits were visited less frequently, as in the following series; 
Blackberry, plum, cherry,.black-cap raspberry, apple, gooseberry, peach, pear, cur¬ 
rant, and strawberry. Tables are presented, giving the weights of outgoing bees, 
honey-collecting bees, and pollen-laden bees. 

Dickers theory on the development of bees, A, T trim a (CeskdLwtg llmpoMHkA, 

7 (1899)) No. 7, j >p. 361-203). —A general discussion of the arguments for and against 
the p'artheuogenetic origin of drones. 

Some harmful household insects, H. T. Feunald ( Pennsylvania Dept. Agr . Pul. 
43, pp. 18, jigs. 2 ).—This is a reprint from Pennsylvania Department of Agriculture j 
Report for 1898, pfc. 1, p. 418. < . " 

Notes on Ohio insects injurious to stored vegetable products, ,L S. IIine 
(Jour. Columbus Sort. Soe14 (1899), No, 8, pp. 130, UP).— Brief notes on a number 
of insects which were observed to be injurious to stored vegetable products in Ohio. 

The zonal distribution of Coleoptera, T. D. A. Cockerell' '(New Mexico 81 a. Bui. 
38, pp, 183-179).— This bulletin is a continuation of Bulletin 24 of the station (E. S. R. 
10, p, 324), and contains tables which show the distribution of the different families 
of Coleoptera, with the exception of the Oicindelidm and Carabidm. The region in 
which these insects were found is believed to belong to the Upper Sonoran Life Zone. 

The insects of the year, F. L. Harvey (Maine 8ta. Rpi. 1898 , pip. 183-130). —Brief 
notes on a number of common injurious insects. 

Report of the entomologist, II. Tuyon (Queensland Dept. Agr. Hpt 1898-99, pp, i 
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84-39 ).—In this report the author; gives brief notes on the injurious insects of a great 
variety of economic plants. Good! success is reported in connection with experiments 
in trapping the grub pest of sugar'* cane. 

Farm pests, J. Fletcher (Ottawa: S. B. Dawson, 1S99, pp. 20).—Thin pamphlet 
presents brief, popular accounts of* the following insects: Tent caterpillar, San Jose 
scale, Rocky Mountain locust, whehSt-stem maggot, cabbage-root maggot, pea moth, 
carrot rust fly, turnip aphis, gray "fruit worm, and codling moth. The remedies 
winch have been found effective in e^icli case are recommended for use. 

Insects, J. M. South wick (Rhode island State Bd. Ayr. llpt. 1898, pp. 83-04, jigs. 
6). —This paper contains notes ©n the potato beetle, canker worm, codling moth, and 
tent caterpillar, with general directions for spraying and formulas for making Paris- 
green spray and kerosene emulsion, 

A contribution to the study of riiosquitoes, Ci. Noe (But. Soc. But. Ital., 81 
(1S90), No. 1-4 , pp. 935-362 ).—This account contains descriptive and biological notes 
on the following species of mosquitoes: Culex ficalbii, C. mimeticus, C. malaria', C. 
pulekritarsis, C. albopunotatm , and C. nJmorosus. 

Twenty species of Italian Culicidhe, E. Fkjalbi ( Bui. Soc. But. Ital., 31 (1899), 
No. 1-4 , pp. 46-234, figs. 89 ).—In this article the author discusses methods of collect¬ 
ing and preserving mosquitoes and gives a general characterization of the family 
Culicichu, Detailed notes hy way of description and accounts of the habits and life 
h istory and economic importance of 20 species of Italian Oulieidw are given. These 
species belong to the genera Anopheles and Culex. The authof also discusses the 
geographical distribution of the species. The following species are treated in this 
article: Anopheles pseudopictus, A. super-plot us, A. clanger, A. bifur catus, Culex pent? 
cilkms, C. ornatus , C. cantans , C. vexans, C. nemorosus, C. pulcritarsis, C. albopunelatus , 
C. annul atm, C. ylaphy ropier us, C. spaihipalpis, C. richiardii, C. eleyans, C. pipiens, C. 
modestu.8, C. impndicus , and C. liortensis. 

White grubs and the productiveness of meadows, R. Santrucek (CesJce Listy 
Hospoddrske, 7 (1899), Nos. 5, pp. 168-170 ; 6, pp. 217, 21S ).—The larva} of a species of 
Melolontha were observed to attack Bromus erecta, Aira cmpitosa, Rumex, Scabiosa, 
Salvia, etc. The larvm were parasitized by a species of Botrytis. 

The clover-root mealy bug, R. II. Pettit (Canad. But., 31 (1899), No. 10, pp. 379, 
280, jig. 1 ).—Notes on Dactylopim trifoUi, 

Some insects injurious to wheat, II. T. Feknald ( Pennsylvania Dept. Ayr. Bui . 
4.6, pp. 24, figs. 7 ).—This is a reprint from Pennsylvania Department of Agriculture 
Report for 1808, pt, 1, p. 874. 

Common cabbage insects, H. T. Feiinalu (Pennsylvania Dept. Ayr. Bui. 48, pp. 
14, figs. 3 ).—This is a reprint from Pennsylvania Department Agriculture Report 
1808, pt. 1, p. 893, 

Cranberry pests and how to combat them, J. 8. Bishop (Fruit Growers Assoc . 
Nora Scotia JRpt. 1899, pp. 09-102 ).—Notes on the iireworm, fruit worm, and the 
cranberry span worm. Against the Iireworm the author recommends the following 
remedies: Flooding the vines in June for 60 hours; spraying with tobacco, Paris 
green, or arsenate of lead for the fruit, worm, spraying with Paris green just after 
the setting of the berries; for the span worm, it is recommended that the vines he 
sprayed with Paris green or arsenate of lead. 

Descriptions of Australian Curculionidas with notes on previously described 
species, A. M, Lea (Trans, Roy, Soc. South Australia, 23 (1899), No. 2, pp. 187-197). 

Some insects attacking fruit and fruit trees, H. T. Fernald (Pennsylvania Dept. 
Ayr. Bui. 47, pp. 19, figs , J).—A reprint from Pennsylvania Department of Agriculture 
Report for 1898, pt. 1, p. 403. 

Notes on two new species of Aphids, G. B. Buckton (Indian Mm. Notes, 4 
(1809), No. 5, pp. 277, 278, pi. 1).—Chaitophorns maciilatus attacks Medico go saMm in 
India, and Ithizolrim jujubw is injurious to the roots of Zlgyphus jujuha*. 

The pear-tree aphis (Lachnus pyri), G. B. Buckton and E. E. Green (Indian 
Mm. Notes, 4 (1899), No, o, pp. 274-276, pi, I)*— Tim bisect is reported a*, very inju- 
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rious to pear trees in parts of Ceylon. Large quantities of honey dew are secreted 
by this species and the branches and trunks of Hie trees become covered with this 
substance. The insect appears to be viviparous. The attack is made on stems and 
branches, and the authors recommend the use of soap washes against the insect. 

Some injurious scale insects, W. Newell {Town 8la. Bui. 43, pp. 145-170, Jigs. 
51 ).—Tn this bulletin the author has given brief descriptions and an account of the 
life history, habits, and economic importance, of the following insects: Chionaspu 
furfurm, C. amerieana, C. orlholobis, <5 salicis, O. pinifolii, Diaspis rosev, AfyUlaspis 
pomorum , A up-idiot us ancylus , A. forbesi, A. pcmoiosus, A. osborni, A. ficus , A. mpeu, 
A. Jwderw, Lceamim spp., Pulvinaria innumerabilis , Daciglopius lougijilis, and 1). 
destructor. 

Illustrations are given in the text of the majority of these insects. The author 
gi ves formulas and suggestions concerning the making and application of the insec¬ 
ticides which are in more common use against scale insects. 

Three common orchard scales, J. lb Smith. {New Jersey Stas. Bui. 140, pp. 10, 
jigs. 9). —This bulletin gives a popular account of the life history, habi ts, and means 
of controlling the oyster-shell bark-louse, scurvy scale, and Ban Jose scale. Among 
the rcmedi.es recommended against the Bau ; Jose scale, and against scale insects in 
general, may be mentioned whale-oil soap, hero sene, either diluted with water or in 
pure condition, and crude petroleum. ' 

Chrysomphalus ficus and C. minor, IV March al {Reprint from Bui. Soc. But. 
France, 1890, No. 15, pp. 3). —These scale insects are reported by the author as hav¬ 
ing been recently introduced into Algeria and apparently established there. 

The San Jose scale and other scale insects, IT. T. Fern ALU (Pennsylvania Dept. 
Jgr. Bui. 43, pp. 30, jigs. 0). —This bulletin contains a general account of the appear¬ 
ance, life history , food habits, distribution, and remedies to be adopted against the 
following insects: San Jose scale, oyster-shell bark-louse, scurvy scale, peach dump is 
(Diaspis lanatua), J>. route, Jspidiotus jnglans-reguv, A. aneylus, and Lecanimn persiav . 

American fruit and San Jos6 scale, Iv. Polar {e'eslce TAsly Hospoddrske, 0 (ISOS), 
No. 0, pp. 314-317, figs. 6). —Brief notes on Ban Jos<$ scale and a, number of other 
related scales as occurring on American fruit. 

The Ban Jose scale and related species, 11. Lou man n (Sclir. Naturw. For. Schles¬ 
wig- ITolsiein, 11 (ISOS), No.. 3, pp. 374-379 ).—Brief notes on Jspidiotus ostreajormis, 
Porp It graph ora polonica, Coccus cacti, C.lacca, etc. 

Insect pests amendment act, 1898 {Jour. Dipt. Agr, West. Australia, 1809, Dec., 
pp. 15-17, jigs. 3). —Notes on the Ban Jos6 scale, fruit 11 y, and the inspection of 
packing cases. 

The workings of the San Jose scale law, B. A. Forbes {Trans. Illinois Hart . 
See., n.ser.,83 (1890), pp. 150-150). —According to an Illinois law approved in April, 
1809, the State entomologist is required to inspect all nurseries in the State once each 
year, A tolerably complete list, of nurseries was secured and 4 inspectors have been 
placed in the field in different parts of the State. Considerable treatment of trees 
has been done both by spraying and fumigation. The author believes that the law 
is a good one and that its enforcement will he to the advantage of horticulture in 
the State. 

An injurious caddice fly, F, L. Harvey ( Maine Sta. Bpt. 1898, pp. 133-134). —A 
caddice fly belonging to the genus Limnepkilus is reported as having caused great 
damage to water lilies. The larva5 were rather thoroughly checked by handpicking 
and no further trouble has resulted from their attacks. 

Notes on and descriptions of the male of Ccelostoma immane and of a new 
species of leaf-mining moth, J. G. O. Tkpper (Trans. Boy. Soc. South Australia, $3 
{ 1.S09), No. 3, pp. 378-380 ).— Nepticuea nigriecmsella is reported as injuring the leaves 
of Kennedy a nigricans. 

Description of a new parasitic Tachinid fly from Ceylon, D. W. Coquillett 
(Indian Mus. Notes , 4 (1899), No. 5,p, 379, pi. .1),—Exorkta heterusuc is described as 

parasite bred from Metenma cingula. 
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Injurious millipedes, F. L. Harvey (Maine Sta. Rpt. 1898, pp . 118-121, pi l).—Pohp 
desmus monilaris and lulus hortemis were observed during various stages of their 
development feeding upon radishes. Their attacks caused excrescences upon the 
exterior of the radishes. A number of other species of myriapods were observed in 
the greenhouses, but were not seen in the act of injuring radishes. Brief descrip¬ 
tions and biological notes are given concerning the 2 species mentioned, as well 
as of lulus mryatus, Paraiulus imniaculatus , and Orfhomorpha gracilis. As remedies 
against these pests the author recommends hand picking. It is stated that more 
injury is done in subirrigated than in Surface watered beds. 

Combating the animal parasites of cultivated plants by means of their nat¬ 
ural .enemies, A. Zimmermann ( Cenibl. Baht, u. Par., 2. AM., 5 (1899), Nos. 23, pp. 
S01-S09 ; 24, pp. 83S-S41). —The author gives a review of the literature of the subject, 
together with a bibliography. The question is treated under the following heads: 
The natural enemies belonging to the animal kingdom, protection and artificial 
breeding of natural enemies, and importation of natural enemies from foreign coun¬ 
tries. Special attention is given Icerya purchasi, Asphliotus perniciosus , Lecanium 
riride, Phylloxera vasUitrix, etc. 

Annual report of the instructor in fruit culture, A. H. Benson ( Queensland 
Dept. Ayr. lipt. 1S9S-99, pp. 39-44). —The author reports on experiments in the use of 
hydrocyanic gas and the destruction of scale insects, and upon work in controlling the 
San Josf scale. In fighting this insect, the author painted the trees with sulphate 
of lime thickened with fine flour, and followed this treatment with a kerosene emulsion 
spray. A mixture of snlphid of soda and whale-oil soap also proved effective. 

Methods for the protection of crops from insects and fungi, H. T. Fernald 
(Pennsylvania Dept. Ayr. Bui 49, p.20). —A brief outline of methods to bo adopted 
in protecting field and garden crops from common insect and fungus diseases. 

The timely plowing of stubbles and its influence upon certain diseases of 
cereals, M. Hollrung (Jakresber. Vers. Stat. Pfianzemchutz, Halle , 10 (1S98), pp. 
29-34). —The author discusses the influence of this method in controlling diseases of 
cereals caused by Oscinisfrit , Ceeidomyia destructor , Heterodera sehaehtii, grain aphis, 
Cephas pygmems, Thrips cerealinm , and the fungi Leptosphrria herpotriehoides , Ophi- 
obohis herpotriehus, and species of Beptoria, 

The author concludes that, where it is possible, the stubble should be plowed under 
deeply immediately after the harvest. 

Disinfection of grape stock against phylloxera (Messayer Ayr., 4. ser., 10 (1899), 
No. 12,py. 473,474). —Recommends immersion for five minutes in water at 53° C. 

Recent developments in spraying, F. C. Sears (Fruit Growers 9 Assoc. Nora Scotia, 
Rpt. 1899, pp. 16-19). —Notes on the preparation and application of insecticides and 
on the San Jos6 scale. 

Modern methods of spraying, A. H. Kirkland (Appendix Maine Bd. Ayr. Rpt. 
1S9S, pp. 69-79 ).— A popular account of insecticides and spraying machines, with 
directions for treatment against some common injurious species of insects. 
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Experiments upon the digestibility of bread with men, C. D. 
Woods and L. H. Merrill (Maine Sta. Rpt. 1898 , pp. 173-195 ).—In 
cooperation with this Department a number of experiments were made 
on the digestibility by man of white bread and milk, graham bread and 
milk, and entire-wheat bread and milk. In some of the experiments 
butter and sugar were also eaten. The experiments were conducted by 
the usual methods. The balance of income and outgo of nitrogen was 
also determined. (See following abstract.) 

The digestibility of bread, 0.1). Woods and L. II. Merrill (Ifnine 
■Sta . Bpt 1898, pp, 196-207 ),— Assuming that 98 per cent of the protein 
20915— No. 10-5 
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and carbohydrates, 09 per cent of the fat iu milk,'99 per cent of the 
fat in butter, and 98 per cent of'the carbohydrates in sugar is diges¬ 
tible, the authors calculate the digestibility of bread alone in the 
experiments noted in the article above, when the bread was consumed 
as p£irt of a mixed diet. In these experiments the fuel value of the 
food and feces was determined and the beat of combustion of the urine 
was calculated. Making use of the data obtained, the percentage of 
energy of the food which was utilized in the body was calculated. The 
average results of all the experiments follow: 


Digestibility of different kinds of bread by man . 


Kinds of food. 

Protein. 

... 

Fat, 

■ 

Carbo¬ 

hydrates. 

Heats 

of 

combus¬ 

tion, 

White broad alono (average of 4 experiments) .. 

Per cent.. 
82.0 
88.3 
77.0 

80. 0 

i Per cent. 
70.7 
<»(]. Q 

58.1 

40.2 

'Per cent. 
08.4 

98.2 
92.4 

97.2 

' 

Per cent . 
92.2 
94.8 
88.0 

94.0 

White bread consumed with milk (average of 9 experiments) 
GraliU 1 ' 1 bread consumed with milk (average of 6 experiments) 
Knt ire-wheat bread consumed with milk (average of 5 expert- 

I’ll *> Tl t S) - 



Skimmed milk vs. water in bread making, C. I). Woods and 
L. 0. Merrill (Maine Sta. Rpt, 1898, jpp* 213-218 )*—According to the 
authors skim milk is not usually appreciated in the household. Its 
comparatively high food value is pointed out, as well as the fact that it 
may be profit ably used in making bread and other articles of diet. The 
composition of bread made with water and with skim milk was deter¬ 
mined. The average results follow: 


Composition of bread made with water and with skim milk. 


Kind of bread. 

; 

Water, 

Protein 

i(NX0.25). 

' 

Fat. 

Carbohy* 

dratos.a 

Carbohy* 

dratos.O 

* 

Ash. 

Heats of 
combus¬ 
tion do- 
terminod* 

Water bread (average of 3 

analyses). 

Skim-milk bread (average of | 
3 analyses)... 

i Per ct. 

1 39.44 

37.97 

Per et. 

8.93 

* 9.98 

Peret 

1.07 

. 1)4 

i. 

1 Per et, 
49.60 

, ■' 49.82 ! 

Per et. 
50.48 

60.72 

Per et, 
,87 

j' 1.29 

Calorie#. 
o2, 094 

e 1,7.10 


a Fstimateil by difference assuming protein >•' (5,25, 
fr Estimated by difference assuming protoin~"Nx5.7. 

<j Average of two deiermiuations. 


Work of Eepsteiner and. Hpirig on the digestibility of bread made 
with water and with skim milk is quoted fit detail (E. S. E., 9, p. 981), 
and experiments on the digestibility of such breads in a pepsin -solu¬ 
tion are reported. It was found that on an average 94.7 per cent of 
the bread made with water was digestible and 94.21 per cent of that 
made with skim milk. 

■HSkimmetbmilk broad contains more protein (muscle-forming food) than water 
bread." Skimmed-mi Ik bread is as completely digested as water bread. The use of 
skimmed milk in bread making utilizes a valuable waste product of the dairy.” 

Preservatives in canned foods offered for sale in North Caro¬ 
lina. W. A. W it hers and H, W, Primrose (North Carolina iSta. Bui 
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1(>5 } pp. 3()!J-374 ) a —The authors examined a number of samples of 
canned goods. Of the 11 samples of fruit, all were found to contain 
preservatives, but no mention of this fact was made on the label. Of 
the 20 samples of vegetables examined, 12 were found to contain pre¬ 
servatives, apd the fact was not mentioned on the label. One sample 
each of clams, sausage, steak, potted tongue, and 2 samples each of oys¬ 
ters and salmon were examined^ but no added preservative was found. 

“As a summary of the whole it may be stated that no added preservative was found 
in tlie canned meats, but that 100 per cent of the canned fruits and 60 per cent of 
the canned vegetables contained salicylic, acid, and that 18 per cent of the fruits 
and 10 per cent of the vegetables contained in addition sulphurous acid. 

“Metals were not tested for in all the samples, but they were found in several of 
those where tests were made for them. 

“In view of these facts the wisdom of the State legislation on the subject of food 
adulteration is apparent.” * 

Dietary studies of negroes in eastern Virginia in 1897 and 
1898, H. B. Frissell and Isabel Beviee (TJ, 8. Dept Ayr., Office of 
Experiment Stations But 71, pp* 43, pis. 3). 

Dietary studies among the negroes in 1897 , II. B. Frissell (pp. 1-25.)— 
Dietary studies were made with 12 negro families in the region border¬ 
ing the Great Dismal Swamp. Most of the families had very limited 
means. 

Dietary studies among the negroes in 1898 , Isabel Berner (pp. 27-45).— 
The author reports 7 dietary studies of negro families residing in Eliza¬ 
beth City County. Some of the families had been brought to a great 
degree under the influence of Hampton Institute. Others had not had 
the benefit of such training. In some instances the resources of the 
families were very limited; in other cases the income was fairly large. 
The studies in. this and the preceding section of the bulletin are dis¬ 
cussed in some detail and the results compared with those obtained in 
other regions. 


Cost, nutrients, and fuel value, of food per man per day in dietary si adieu in riryinia. 



Cost. 

Frotein, 

Fat;. 

Carbohy¬ 

drates. 

Fuel 

value. 


(tents, 

7 

drams. 

95 

76 

Grams. 

131 

141 

draws. 

400 

372 

Calories. 
3,245 
3,145 


0 

'. Do........... 

10 

190 

167 

493 

4, 075 
4,770 
1,880 

Do .... 

8 

159 

189 

575 

■ bo_'....t.. 

4 

59 

80 

218 

i>«..... 

6 

55 

160 

229 

314 

3 ; 000 
5,850 


20 

160 

617 

bo..... 

5 

70 

103 

843 

2, 650 

bo........ 

10 

140 

210 

225 

516 

4, 635 

Do ...'. 

11 

117 

608 

5, 065 
8,280 

Do.'. 

&i 

ia 

114 

153 

339 

Do.....■.. 

117 

189 

410 

3, 730 

Dietary of a negro family in Hampton, Va_...... 

21 

133 

135 

506 

3,875 

Dietary of a negro family near Hampton, Va. 

15 

104 

163 

346 

j 3,360 

Do.. J__...... 

12 

140 

110 

; ■■ ini 

3,120 

Dietary of a negro family in Hampton, Va...._ 

11 

105 

■ 152 

574 

4,200 

' Do ......... 

9 

74 

194 

123 

; 484 

4,090 

• Do ...... 

9 

85 

“ 407 

3,160 

Dietary of a negro family near Hampton, Va........ 

IS 

132 

182 

542 

4,455 

Average of 19 negro families in Virginia...... 

11 

109 

159 

444 

3,745 
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u It would seem that, judging solely by the amount,of nutrients, the negro families 
in Virginia were on the average more abundantly fed' than those studied in Alabama. 
[E. S. R., 9, p. 160.] The fuel value of the food wAs, if anything, more than suffi¬ 
cient for their daily needs, although the majority of the people studied were at 
active exercise in the fields. The quantity of protein was as large as is found in the 
average diet of the ordinary white person. 

“It is interesting to note that in the negro families who bad come more or less 
under the influence of Tuskegee and Hampton Normal institutes the diet was more 
or less modified. . . . The diet of these families resembles quite closely that of 
the ordinary white family under similar conditions, both as regards variety of food 
materials and as regards the amounts of nutrients. . . . 

“The range in the quantity of nutrients pel man per day in the different studies 
is much larger than is ordinarily found among families in very much the same con¬ 
ditions as were the families studied. A possible reason for this large variation was 
suggested by the observed fact that when there was plenty of food on hand large 
quantities were consumed by the different families, after which, during a period of 
less plentiful, food, much smaller amounts Would be consumed, without apparent 
discomfort or ill results. 77 

Effects of borax and boracic acid on the human system, O. 
IjIEBREIOH ( London: J. and A. OhurcniU , 1899, pp. 44, pis. 2). —In this 
article, which is translated from the German, the author summarizes 
the history of borax and boric acid,/the uses of these materials in medi¬ 
cine, quotes the results of a number of experiments with men and ani¬ 
mals, and reports experiments in which dogs, guinea pigs, and rabbits 
were fed different quantities of boric acid, bicarbonate of soda, and 
saltpeter; metabolism experiments with dogs fed boric acid; tests of 
the influence of borax, carbonate of Soda, and saltpeter on the fer¬ 
ments of saliva; of borax, boric acid, and saltpeter on. pepsin ajid 
hydrochloric acid; and of these materials and carbonate of soda on 
extract of pancreas and on emulsine. The effect of boric acid and 
borax on the ciliary epithelium of a frog, and of boric acid, borax 
(water-free), soda (water-free), saltpeter, and common salt on the 
gastric and intestinal epithelium of dogs was also tested. According 
to the author the use of borax in medicine has been generally found to 
be satisfactory. The following statements were made in connection 
with feeding experiments with borax: 

“A dog of 12*2 kg. weight was given meat food with 5 gin. borax dry per day. 
On the 16th day, the dog having meanwhile gained 1 kg., symptoms of violent 
intestinal inllammation set in and continued for 5 days. There was severe hem¬ 
orrhage, appetite diminished, and howling and whining indicated a condition of 
pain. The dosing was continued during this period.. On the 5th day of illness the 
dog recovered and seemed quite lively. For 70 days longer it was fed with 5 gm, 
borax daily, making a total of 450 gm. borax within 90 clays. At the end of this 
period it had gained 3.4 kg. in weight. This experiment shows conclusively that 
borax in too great concentration or given in substance, as was here the case, is able 
to call forth intestinal symptoms, but that, in spite of the phenomena of intestinal 
irritation, no toxic influence on the entire organism could be observed, a fact sup¬ 
ported primarily by the increase in weight from 12*2 kg. to 15.62 kg., i. e., 2.8 per 
cent. Other alkalis are not known to be so mild in their influence on the animal 
organism. 

“Experiments on rabbits prove that even [relatively] larger doses of borax 
repeatedly given are well borne if the solid salt be not used. A rabbit of 2,400 gm. 
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received twice, on tlie first day and tlie fiftli, the enormous dose of 5 gm. "borax 
mixed with 20 ce. water. The (esophageal probang was used. There was not the 
slightest trace of any intestinal symptom. 

u Guinea pigs were fed with large doses (0.5 gm.) of borax. They were given this 
dose in 60 cc. water in their food every day for 95 days. The animals remained in 
their normal condition throughout the whole period, and at its close they had 
increased in weight. . . , 

“The primary result of all these experiments is that no determined aversion of 
animals against borax; and boric acid exists. This is so far favorable, as opposition 
to feeding on unfamiliar substances is not infrequently met with from the start. 
Moreover, the experiments demonstrate the important fact of increase of weight. . . . 
[The] figures suffice to justify the assumption that the increase in weight can not be 
due to chance factors. Cage feeding [as in the experiments] is more favorable to 
the gain of weight than feeding in the open, and therefore it would be a mistake to 
imagine that feeding with boracic preparations exercises a special influence on such 
increase. But certainly the conclusion is justified that nutrition was not impaired 
by the admixture of the said preparations. . . . The facts brought out by these feed¬ 
ing experiments are important because poisonous qualities have been attributed to 
borax and boric acid, whilst here we have the proof to the contrary.” 

A metabolism experiment was made with, a dog fed borax. A period 
of 10 days, in which 20 gm. of box ax was consumed daily in addition to 
the other food, was preceded and followed by periods under normal 
conditions. The average income and outgo of nitrogen in the 3 periods 
was as follows: 

Metabolism experiment with a dog fed borax. 



Duration. 

Nitrogen. 

Loss. 

In food. 

In urine. 

In feces. 

Preliminary period (ration without, borax). 

Borax period (same ration with borax)..... 

After period (ration without borax).. 

Days. 

10 

10 

30 

Grams. 

8.75 
8.75 
8.75 

Grams. 
C. 46 
5.65 
6.21 

Grams. 

2. 30 

3. 33 
2.57 

Grams . 
0. ill 
. 03 
.03 


This experiment, in the author’s opinion, indicates that boric acid 
hinders putrefaction in the intestines. 

The influence of boric acid on salivary, gastric, and pancreatic diges¬ 
tion is discussed in connection with the author’s experiments. 

“Though the feeding experiments have not brought out any specially unfavorable 
influence on digestion where the maximum doses were not exceeded, it seemed 
desirable, nevertheless, to examine borax and boric acid in their relation to the 
process of digestion, in order to find out whether possibly they might do harm. . . . 
The results demonstrate that, "borax lowers the sugar-forming power. , , . 

“[As shown by the tests] neither borax nor boric acid exercises any disturbing 
influence on the transformation of starch into sugar. In this respect they resemble 
saltpeter, whilst, on the other hand, even £ per cent of carbonate of soda has a 
decidedly deleterious action.” 

A microscopic examination of tlie mucous membrane of a frog showed, 
in the author’s opinion, that borax and boric acid can not be considered 
injurious to the ciliary epithelium. 

The experiments with dogs are held to have shown that* boric acid 
had no injurious effect upon the gastrointestinal epithelium. Borax, 
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however, had a more powerful action. A 2 per cent solution caused, a 
distinct increase of mucous secretion and /disintegration of epithelial 
cells, L e., a deleterious effect. 

“The intestinal effect is milder. Here, too, the'cells become translucent, but only 
distinctly so when a per cent solution is reached. There is no disintegration of 
epithelial under a 5 per cent solution. ... 

“On the intestine the action of soda is considerably more powerful than that of 
borax. At 1 per cent solution th*e deleterious action commences, cells in large quan¬ 
tity being disintegrated, whereas a 1 per cent borax solution leaves the intestine 
intact. In the case of saltpeter, the injurious effect bn the stomach—and on the 
intestinal membrane, too—begins at the l per cent solution. It is worthy of note 
that even common salt in a 5 per cent solution exercises an. inflammatory action on 
the gastro-intest iual mucous membrane. Here, too, we have, the proof that no other 
effect than an alkaline one can be ascribed to borax, and that it has no specific inju¬ 
rious action of it s own. 

“Per the practical purposes of alimentation such strong solutions of borax and 
boric acid do not come in question; but even if such should bo taken, the intestinal 
contents would be so much diluted by the -gasfcro-intestinal juice, by the How of 
gastric juice, bile, and intestinal secretion, that the concentration would fall below 
the limit value. ... 

“Animal experiments demonstrate further that borax is easily excreted from the 
system and that no accumulation takes place. ... 

“Now, though severest criticism of medical observations and experience won from 
experimental research justify the conclusion that borax and boric acid are innocuous 
rt ns preservatives of food, this assertion of course can only be valid within certain 
limits, a restriction which, however, applies to all victuals and drugs; for we know 
that medicines, admixtures to food, and even aliments, when taken injudiciously or 
in excess, cease to be wholesome, and suddenly become injurious substances. And, 
moreover, if harm could he done by borax and boric acid used in the preservation of 
food, the immense quantities which have already been swallowed would have 
aroused the attention of medical men, particularly as boracic preservation is openly 
practiced (as may be seen by the butchers* trade journals), and has been unreluc- 
tantly accepted by the working class. 

“For the preservation of meat boric acid is used in quantities of if to § per cent; of 
this a, great part is lost in watering the meat, particularly in the smoking process, for 
instance, so that we may est imate j- per cent as the maximum amount which roaches 
the system. Experience has proved that 1.2 gm. of boric acid or borax, if {alien in 
food daily, oven for a considerable time, docs not affect health injuriously. Even 
quantities twice as large have not proved injurious, scientific investigations having 
decisively demonstrated that, these doses are far below the limit where deleterious 
action commences.’ 1 

Tlie publication includes an extended bibliography of the subject 

Oat hay harvested at different stages of maturity, J. M. Bart¬ 
lett ( Maine tit a. Rpt. 1898, pp. 93-90). —The author points out that oats 
are not an ideal crop for hay. To secure the best hay the oats should 
be dried' quickly in bright sunlight. The composition of oats cut when 
in bloom (July 27), rvhen nearly all the kernels were in the milk stage 
(August 25), and when nearly all the grain was in the dough stage 
(August 12), was determined. In the latter case the tops of the stalks 
were green, but the lower portions showed signs of ripening; therefore," 
the composition of each portion of the stalk was also determined. The 
yield of the first cutting was 4,418.8 lbs. of dry matter per acre; of the 
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second cutting, 5,218.3. lbs., and of the third cutting, 4,571 lbs. The 
composition of the oat hay of the different cuttings follows: 


Composition of oat hay of different cuttings, (a) 


i 

Water. 

p t . 1 
Protein, i 

1 

’ Fat. j 

! | 

! Fiber. ; 

Nitrogen- 

free 

extract. 

| Ash. 

Out, liny: 

Per cent. 

Per cent . 

1 

Per ct. 

t Per cent. \ 

Per cent. 

! Per cent. 

Cut, when in bloom .. 

26. 46 

7. 25 

1.85 

! 20.99 

31.90 

5. 55 

Cut when grain was in milk,. 

26.50 

7. 77 

‘>. o.o | 

23.14 ; 

35. 54 

! 4.57 

Cut when grain was in dough. 

Cut when part of heads were in bloom, 

16. no 

6. 47 

2.84 

26.58 ■ 

.42. 60 

5.21 

part in milk .... 

Cutpvhen part of the beads were in 

13.76 

8.80 ‘ 

2.86 

28.87 ; 

39.38 

G. 33 

milk, part in dough. 

13. 28 

6.59 

[ 3,30 

! 29.45 

41. 13 

! 6.25 

First 8-ihnh section of bottom of stalk. 

9.86 

2.50 

S 1.72 

i 39.23 i 

40. 58 

! 6.17 

Second S-inoh section of stalk. 

10. 00 

4.31 

| 2.00 

: 37.43 

38. 91 

i 7.35 

Top of plant. 

11.33 

8.53 

i 3.36 

24.68 

QO 

00 

6. 22 


a These values are taken from p. 7fi of the Maine Sta. Itpt. ISOS. 


Digestion experiments with sheep, J. M. Bartlett (Maine 8ta. 
lipt. 1898, pjh 79-92 ).— In continuation of previous work (E. S. R., 10, p, 
879), a number of experiments with sheep were made by the usual 
methods to learn the digestibility and value of H. O. Horse Feed, flax 
meal, oat hay cut in bloom, cut when the grain was in milk, when the 
grain was in dough, when the grain was partly in bloom and partly in 
milk, and when the grain was partly in milk and partly in the dough „ 
stage. 

Oat hay was fed with the flax meal, and the digestibility of the flax 
meal alone was calculated. Taking into account the fuel value of the 
food consumed, of the feces, and the fuel value of the urea excreted, 
the available fuel value of each ration was calculated. 

The average results of the experiments follow: 


Summary of digestion coefficients obtained in experiments with sheep. 



Dry 

matter. 

Organic 

matter. 

Protein. 

Fat. 

Nitro¬ 

gen- 

free 

extract. 

Fiber. 

Ash. 

Avail- 
aide 
energy 
of food. 

Ont bay: 

Cut in bloom ((imago of 4 

Per ct. 

Per el. 

Per ct. 

Per ct. 

Per ct. 

Per ct. 

Per ct. 

Per ct. 

sheep) ... 

54.3 

53.7 

53.5 

48.3 

51.2 

59.9 

48. (> 

52. 55 

Cut in mi 1 k (average of 4 sheep) 
Out in dough (average of 4 

‘ 52.8 

54.0 

58.6 

62.3 

55. 0 

50. 3 

. 34.1 

52,1 

sheep). . . 

Cut in bloom and milk (aver¬ 

53. 8 

!. 54,8 

44.7 

64.5 

59.1 i 

.49.4 

41.0 

I o 

age of 2 sheep) -...—... 

Cut in milk and dough (aver¬ 

55.9 

: 57.3 ' 

03.6 

63.3 

57.5 

54.5 

37.7 

.56.15 

I ' 56.36 

age of 2 sheep) .-. 

II. O, Horse Feed (average of 2 
sheep) -. 

55,2 

75.7 

56.6 

77.0 

47.6 

75.7 

| 7,.« 

! 80.3 

69. 7 

83. 0 

52.5 

38.2 

1. 

Flax meal (average of 4 sheep) . 

80.6 

.._. 

j 82.4 

i 

82.4 

! 

S 95.3 

i 

87.4 


i . 

67.98 

i' 


An experiment in grazing a corn and cowpea Held with steers, 
E. L. Bennett (Arkansas Sta. Bui. S8 r pp. 97-100 ).—The profit of 
grazing steers on a corn and cowpea field (after the com was pulled), 
supplementing this with as much cotton seed as the animals require, 
was tested with 5 steers on a field of 5 acres. The corn yielded 251 bti- 
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to the acre, which was regarded as hardly an average crop. ' The cow- 
peas, made more than an average growth of vines but less than an 
average crop of peas. None of the latter were picked. 

The steers required 05- days to consume all the food on the 5 acres. 
They were allowed access to only one-third of the field at a time. The 
cotton seed was id ways accessible and was consumed ad- lihitwn. 
During the first todays of the test, while the pea vines were yet green 
and peas were accessible, the steers ate very little cotton seed. 

At the beginning* of the test the 5 steers weighed 3,858 lbs. The 
average daily gain was 2 lbs. per steer. The average amount of cotton 
seed consumed per steer during the whole test was 250 lbs. Eating 
cotton seed at $$(> per ton, and making suitable allowance for the cow- 
peas planted, the cultivation of the crop, and the labor of feeding the 
steers, the cost of a pound of gain was calculated to be 1.6 cts. 

‘Mil estimating tlio cost of the grazing, the cotton seed and eowpeas are charged 
to the feeding, hub it is reasonable to suppose they will, as manure scattered over 
the soil, increase the yield of the succeeding crop more than their cost. The advan¬ 
tages of feeding cotton seed, to the steers instead of corn are cheapness as a food and 
greater value as a fertilizer. It was estimated that* the steers grazed the three lots 
of the field about as follows: [On the first plat, one-third of the held,] all the pea 
vines, husks, fodder, a nd about one-fourth of the stalks were eaten. [On the second * 
and third plats, each one-third of the field,] frost having fallen October 22, the 
steers ate about two-thirds of the pea vines, all the husks and fodder, but scarcely 
any of the stalks, The results of the grazing of this field indicate that the corn 
should be gathered and the animals turned to grazing as early as possible before 
frost." 

Raising calves for profitable beef production, 0. H. Elmendorf 
(Nebraska Sta, Press Bui . if, pp. 8, Jigs. 2 ).—-The cost of raising calves 
dropped by 6 cows showing Shorthorn or Hereford blood was*recorded. 
The cows cost $80 per head. All the calves were dropped after Febru¬ 
ary 1,1898. They were allowed to run with their dams from birth until 
the latter part of August. Two of them were then stabled and fed 6 
lbs. of al falfa hay and 1 lb. of a mixed grain ration consisting of ground 
oats and corn, bran, and oil meal, 4:4:1. The oats and corn were 
ground together in the proportion ot 1:2. In the latter part of October 
all the calves were weaned and fed alfalfa with ground oats and corn, 
1:2. The ration was gradually increased to 20 lbs. of alfalfa and 4 lbs. 
of grain per head per day. The latter part of January, 1899, a pound 
of bran was added to the daily ration. The cows were fed 1 year and 
the calves until April 1,1899. In discussing the financial returns, bran 
was rated at $9 and alfalfa at $8 per ton ; oil meal at $1.45 per hundred-' 
weight; and corn and oats each at 25 cts. per bushel. The total cost of 
production, including keeping the cows, is estimated at $70.09. Making 
suitable allowance for cost of feed.and interest on the value of the cows, 
the author calculates that there was a profit of $10.96 per head, the 
calves being worth $4.50 per hundred pounds. * 

“ From statement of weights and gains it will be noted that the total gain for 160 
days, October 22 to April 1, was 1,405 lbs., or an average daily gain of 1,46 lbs. per 
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bead per day. For the 95 days, October 22 to January 25, the gain was 745 lbs., or an 
average daily gain per head of practically 1.3 lbs. ; while for 65 days, January 25 to 
April 1, tlie gain was 660 lbs., or practically 1.7 lbs. per head per day. . . . The average 
daily feed ration for 160 days cost, say, 2.64 cts. per day, with compensating average 
gain of 1.46 lbs. per head per day, which, at $4.50 per cwt., would he worth 6.57 cts., 
practically a profit of 150 per cent on cost of feed consumed. 7? 

Experiments in pig feeding, G. W. Burkett (New Hampshire Sta . 
Bid. 66 , pp. 111-122, dgms. 3 ).—Tests were made of the comparative 
value for pigs of a number of feeding stuffs in combination with skim 
milk. 

Pumpkins , cooked and uncooked; apples and pumpkins; corn meal mid 
bran;* corn meal (pp. 111-116).—These feeding stuffs were compared with 
0 lots, each made up of 3 pigs. All the lots were fed skim milk. In 
addition lot 1 was fed corn meal and cooked pumpkins; lot 2, corn meal 
and raw pumpkins; lot 3, raw pumpkins; lot 4, corn meal; lot 5, cooked 
pumpkins and apples, 1:1; lot 0, corn meal and bran, 1:1. The 
pumpkins were raised at the. station, at a cost of 40 cts. per ton. The 
apples were common cider apples or windfalls, valued at 10 cts. per 
bushel. Corn meal was rated at $16 and bran at $17 per ton and skim 
milk at 20 cts. per hundred pounds. The average results of the test, 
which covered 25 days, are shown in the following table: 


Eesults of feeding pigs pumpkins, apples, corn meal, and bran with shim milk . 



Weight 
at begin¬ 
ning. 

Average 

daily 

gain. 

Feed consumed per pound of 
gain. 

Cost 

per 

pound 

of 

gain. 

Milk. 

Grain. 

Pump¬ 

kins. 

Pump¬ 

kins 

and 

apples. 

Lot 1 (skim milk, corn meal, cooked 

pumpkins) .... 

Lot 2 (skim milk, corn meal, ra w pump¬ 
kins) ....... 

Pounds. 

41(1 

426 

42ft 

418 

420 

428 

Pound#. 
2.21 

2. 2G 
1. 12 
1.07 

1.54 
2.1G 

Pounds. 
3.70 

ft. 70 
7.50 
4.92 

5.45 

Pounds. 
ft. OO 

3.02 

ft. 77 

Pounds. 

4.47 

7.93 
45.20 

Pounds. 

Cents. 

3,32 

3,31 
2.39 
3,81 

4.64 
4.01 

Lot 2 (skint milk, ra w pumpkins). 

Lot 4 (skim milk, corn meal).....! 

Lot 5 (skim milk ami cooked pump- 
k i tm mul apples..... 1 

32.46 

i 

Lot G (skim milk, corn meal, bran)..... 

ft. 88 

3.92 

_ 


“ Cooking pumpkins does not increase their feeding value. When pumpkins are 
"available for pig feeding they can he fed most economically in connection with corn 
meal. While raw pumpkins fed in connection with skim milk produced a pound of 
gain at small cost, so few pounds were produced it is advisable to feed corn meal 
with them. Apples, even at the low price of 10 cts. per bushel, are not an economical 
food,for pigs. Bran is not desirable as a food for pigs, even if fed with corn meal.A 

Feeding mine of bran , fermented and unformatted; bran and corn meal; 
corn meal in pig feeding (pp. 116-120).—Since it is sometimes said that 
fermenting bran improves its feeding quality, the point was tested and 
the fermented and unfermented material compared with a mixture of 
bran and corn meal and bran alone, using 4 lots of 3 Chester White 
Berkshire pigs. The test covered 2 periods of 99 and 21 days. During 
the whole test all the lots were fed skim milk. In addition, lot 1 was 
fed fermented bran during the first period, lot 2 unfermented bran, lot 
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3 bran and corn meal, and lot 4 com meal Daring the second period 
all the lots were fed corn meal. u In fermenting the bran, it was steamed 
in a barrel and left for 10 days before it was used. By this time it was 
quite sour. 7 ’ The following table summarizes the results of the test, the 
financial statement being based on the same values as in the preceding 
test: 


(■■omparalive value of fermented and unfermented bran and corn meal for pin** 




Weight 
at begin- 

Average daily 
gain. 

Feed consumed 
per pound of 
gain, whole 
test. 





First 

period. 

Second 

period. 

drain. 

Skim 

milk. 

Lot. 1 (fermented bran). 

T.nt 9 OnUY./mmittful hrsnO_ . 


Pounds. 
141 
144 ! 

Pounds. 
0 . 01 
.70 
. 7(5 

Pounds. 

1.44 

1.24 

HH 

Pounds 

:j. 04 

Si. 21 

Pounds . 
H. HI 
8,72 

Cents. 

3.80 
8.92 


14b 

;j 27 

9.2(5 
<5. 89 

8 .. 43 
«. 32 


141 

1. OH 

1.83 

2. 84 




“There is but little gained in fermenting bran for pig feeding. Bran 
is undesirable as a feeding stuff for pigs, led either alone or in com¬ 
bination with corn meal.” 

Ear corn compared with fir omul corn and cob for pigs (pp. 120-122).— 
The economy of grinding corn was tested with 2 lots of 0 pigs each. 
Lot 1 was fed corn on the ear; lot 2, ground corn and cob, the same 
corn being used in each case. Both lots were also fed skim milk. Lot 
1 weighed 152 lbs. at the beginning of the test, which covered 4 weeks, 
and lot 2, 148 lbs. The average daily gain of the 2 lots was 0.81 and 
0.87 lb., respectively. Lot 1 required 8.02 lbs. of skim milk and 3.33 
lbs. of grain; and lot 2, 8.55 lbs. of skim milk and 3.10 lbs. of grain per 
pound of gain. 

Corn on the ear was rated at $10 per ton and the cost of grinding at 
12 ets. per hundred pounds. In the author’s opinion, the slightly better 
gains made on the ground material did not cover the cost of grinding. 

Ground corn and cob lias a slightly better feeding value than corn on 
the ear. For practical purposes it is more economical to feed corn on 
the ear rather than hauling to the mill and grinding for feed. 

Experiments in pork production, J. TI. Grisdaie (Canada hit. 
E,rj)L Farm Bid, 33, pp. 35) pL 1, Jigs. 7). —This bulletin summarizes the 
experiments in pig feeding conducted at the Central Experimental Farm 
from 1890 to the present time, the following general statements being 
drawn: 

“It will not pay to cook feed for swine where economy of pork production is the 
solo consideration. There is a gradual increase in the quantity of feed consumed for 
every pound of gain in live weight after the average live weight exceeds 100 lbs. 
The most economical time to slaughter swine is when they weigh from 175 to 200 
lbs. The greatest and most economical gains are made when the swine are able to 
eat the most feed in proportion to their weight. 

“Frozen wheat may ho used as a profitable feed for swine. Skim milk adds most 
materially to the value of a grain ration, and 100 lbs. mixed grains equal about 700 
lbs, skim milk. The relative value of skim milk in any ration varies with the amount 
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fed, the- poorest returns per pound fed being obtained when tbe proportion of skim 
milk to the total food is tbe greatest. The average dressed weight of swine is about 
76.44 per cent of the fasted weight. 

“Skim milk is a most valuable adjunct to the grain ration when hard flesh is 
desired. 

“Type of animals fed influences character of meat more than breed, L <?., the 
fact of an animal being a Yorkshire or aTamworth will not insure a good bacon car¬ 
cass, but they must also be of a rangy type and fed in a certain way. Feeding 
mixed meal (barley, peas, and oats) with milk usually insures firm meat. The great¬ 
est gains from a given amount of grain appear to be made when it is ground and 
soaked for 24 hours. Part of the grain fed whole is frequently voided before being 
digested. Mixed grains are more economical than grains fed pure. Pigs whose 
rations are limited make, on the whole, more economical gains than pigs that are 
rushed. * Maturity or ripeness of the animal affects the quality of the flesh.” 

The number of hens that can be profitably kept In one pen, 
&. M. Cowell (Maine Sta. Rpt 1898,pp. 144-147 ).—Records were kept of 
the number of eggs produced by 8 lots of Brahma pullets and 7 lots of 
Barred Plymouth Book pullets. Four of these lots contained 15 pullets 
each; four, 20; four, 25; and three, 30. The several lots were kept 
in pens 10 by 16 ft. Each pen had the same amount of window surface. 
The roosts, gravel, hone, and water dishes and nests were arranged 
alike in all pens, and each had the same yard space. The test covered 
6 months, beginning with November. The pullets in one of the lots 
were hatched April 16; all the others were hatched May 2. The profits 
were estimated on eggs at 2 cts. each and the food consumed per fowl 
at 50 cts. The average results of the test follow: 


Average number of eggs and estimated net profit from hens in fioel's of different sizes. 



Number of 
liens in 
each pen. 

Number of 
eggs pro¬ 
duced per 
lieu. 

Number of 
eggs pro¬ 
duced per 
pen. 

Value of 
eggs pro¬ 
duced per 
pen. 

Value of 
food per 
pen. 

Income per 
penlesscost 
of food. 

Lots 1,5,9, and 18. 

a 15 

<55.1 i 

970 

$10.52 

$7.50 

$12.02 

Lots 2,0,10, mid 14... 

20 

CO. 4 ! 

1,208 

24.10 

I 10.00 

14.10 

Lois a, 7,11, and 15.— 

25 

51.4 

1,284 

25.04 

! 12.50 

13.14 

Lots. 4,8, and 12. 

80 

j 40.1 

1 . 

1,203 

i. 

24. 00 

15. 00 

9. 00 


a The April hatched bens in Pen I are not. included in this table. 


“It will be observed that pens containing 20 birds did not give as much profit per 
bird as did pens of 15 birds, but the pens containing 20 birds gave a greater total net 
profit per pen than did those containing any greater or less number of birds. Pens 
with 25 birds gave slightly greater net returns than did the 15-bird. pens. The pens 
that had 30 birds each gave very much less net returns than did any of the others. 
These tests show that when 20 birds were confined on 160 ft. of floor space they 
yielded more profit than did 15 birds when kept, in a similar room. This is a matter of 
considerable consequence, for tbe cost of buildings, for the proper housing of birds 
during the cold winters of our climate is the greatest item of expense to which the 
poultryman is subjected.” 

A nest box for keeping individual egg records, G. M. Gowell 
(Maine Sta. lipt. 189$, pp. 141-143, pi. 1, fig. 1 ).—The author describes 
a nost box so arranged that tbe ben when entering tbe nest releases 
a door, which closes and fastens automatically. After laying, tbe lien 
is liberated by an attendant, and by numbering tbe egg to correspond 
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with the number of the hen an accurate record may be kept of the egg 
production of individual hens. These nest boxes are being used in 
experiments undertaken with the object of breeding families which shall 
excel as egg producers. 

Daily bread, De Montaignac (Le pain quotidien. Mont Litton: 'Drillers, 1899 ; 
rev. in Jour. Hyg mj 24 (1899), No. 1206, p. 348). —-The author discusses white bread and 
bread from different hinds of flour. 

Shall bread be made in the home? Florence R. Faxon (J Yew England Kitchen 
Mag., 12 (1899), No. 3, pp. 83-88). —On the basis of statistics gathered in Quincy, 
Mass., the economy of home bread making is discussed. Methods of bread making 
are described, and the sanitary condition of the bakeries is also spoken of. 

The advantages of cereals as food plants, F. L. Sargent ( New England Kitchen 
Mag., 11 (1899), No. 0, pp. 219, 220 ).— An extract from the author’s book entitled 
“Corn Plants” (E. S. R., 11, p. 423). 

Distilled water as a beverage (New England Kitchen Mag., 11 (1899), No. 4, pp. 
166, 157). —The advantages and disadvantages of distilled water as a beverage are 
discussed. 

Coffee and coffee substitutes, C. B. Cochran (Bpt. Pennsylvania State Dept. Agr. 
189S, pt. 1 , pp. 548-657). —An examination of 24 samples of ground coffee is reported, 
19 of which were found to be adulterated. The adulterants were chicory or the 
roots of other plants showing similar microscopic structure, peas, pea skins, coffee 
hulls, wheat, or other cereals. 

The substitutes for coffee (Bpt. Pennsylvania State Dept. Ayr. 1S98, pt. 1, pp. 
78-80). —A brief report of the examination by C. B. Cochran of a number of sam¬ 
ples of coffee substitutes. 

Coffee and its adulterants ( Bpt. Pennsylvania State Dept. Agr. 1898, pt. 1, pp. 
75-77). —A general article quoting the Pennsylvania Pure Food law on the subject. 

Chocolate and cocoa (Bpt. Pennsylvania State Dept Agr. 2898, pt. 1 , pp. 90-92).— 
The composition of cocoa beans is quoted and the manufacture and adulteration of 
chocolate discussed. 

Cocoas and chocolates, C. B. Cochran (Bpt. Pennsylvania State Dept . Agr. 1898, 
pt. l,pp. 6o3-663 )—An examination of 44 samples of cocoas and chocolates is reported. 
The determinations include foreign starches, cane sugar, reducing sugar, fat, ash, 
acid equivalent of ash, and refraction number of fat. 

Foods which protect others, O. Follow ell ( Les aliments d’epargne. Parts: Jovet 
4' Bayer, 1899; rev. in Jour. TIyg., 24 (1899), No. 1212, p. 404).— Under this heading 
the author includes tea, coffee, kola, mate, etc. The use of these materials is 
/discussed. 

Beer, wine, and malt extracts (Bpt. Pennsylvania State Dept. Agr. 1898, pt. 1, pp. 
81-86). The examination of a number of samples of beers, wines, and malt extracts 
is reported. 

Soda-water sirups, F. T. Ascuman (Bpt. Pennsylvania State Dept. Agr . 1898, pt, 
t, pp. 533-536). —A number of samples of soda-water sirups were examined with a 
view to the detection of preservatives. 

Mustard and its adulteration (Bpt. Pennsylvania State Dept. Agr. 1898, pt. 1 , 
p. 89). —The article quotes the composition of mustard and gives brief directions for 
detecting its adulteration. 

Pepper and its adulteration (Bpt. Pennsylvania State Dept. Agr. 1898 , pt. 1, pp. 
89,90). The composition of pepper is quoted and its principal adulterants noted. 

The adulteration of foods, C, D. Woons (Rpt. Maine Pd. Agr. 1898, pp. 85-46).— 
An address at the annual meeting of the Maine Board of Agriculture. Adulteration 
is defined, common methods of adulteration described, and the legislation on food 
adulteration of a number of States is cited. 

Food adulteration in North Carolina, W. A. Withers (North Carolina Sta . Spec. 
Bui. 53, pp. 19).—A. popular summary of bulletins of the station on the adulteration 
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of vinegar, coffee and tea, baking powders, iiour, and canned goods (E. S. R., 10, pp. 
1077,1089; 11, pp. 278,960). The North Carolina legislation regarding food adultera¬ 
tion is noted. * 

Preliminary report on dietaries for hospitals for the insane, W. O. Atwater 
(New York State Lunacy Com. Repi. 1897-98,1, pp. 31-200). —This article discusses food 
and its functions, dietaries with special reference to hospitals for the insane, and 
gives a number of tables showing the quantities of different food materials which 
are equal in nutritive value to a food chosen as a. standard. On the basis of foods 
supplied, the nutrients in the daily dietary of 10 State hospitals for the insane were 
computed. From the statistics obtained, recommendations for modifying the diet 
were made. 

The food value of alcohol, P. Bjerre ( Skand . Arch. Physiol., 9 (1890), Xo. 6, pp. 
883-333). —'A number of experiments are reported in which alcohol formed part of 
the diet, and the conclusion is drawn that alcohol is a nutrient, since it supplies the 
body with energy and may take the place of other foods in the diet, 

A new method of measuring the respired air and its oxygen content in 
experiments with man, U. Sciiaterniiion (Physiologiste Russe, 1 (1899), Xo. 12-14, 
pp. 194-204, fly 8. 9 , pi. 1). —A comparatively simple apparatus is described of the type 
in which a vsort of mask is worn over the nose and mouth. 

Analyses of fodders and feeding stuffs, 0. D. Woods ( Maine Sta . Rpt. 1898, pp. 
73-78). —The composition of a number of fodders and feeding stuffs analyzed in con¬ 
nection with the station work is reported. The analyses included bran, corn meal, 
cotton-seed meal, Chicago gluten meal, king gluten meal, Bhitckforcl’s calf meal, 
Cleveland 11 ax meal, linseed meal, Buffalo gluten feed, diamond gluten feed, gluten 
feed, mixed feed, Quaker oat feed, H. O. poultry feed, H. O. scratching feed for poul¬ 
try, H. 0, dairy feed, H. O. standard horse feed, H. O. horse feed, II. O. Scotch oat 
feed,*H. O. 44 Victor” corn, oat, and barley chop, H. O. “I)e Fi” chop, H. O. oat 
bran, buckwheat middlings, wheat middlings, oat middlings, oat bran, oatena, 
ground oat hulls, grain hulls, corn germs, ground corn, oat hay (different cuttings 
and parts of stalk), corn silage, and hay. 

Feeding-stuff inspection, C. I). Woods (Maine Sta. Rpt. 1898 , pp. 48-00). —This 
covers the same ground as two recent bulletins of the station (E. S. R., 10, pp. 381, 
1089). 

Feeding stuffs, J. A. Voelcker (Jour. Roy. Ayr. Soc. England, 3. ser10 (1899), 
Xo. 4, pp. 661-603). —This article reports the examination of linseed cake, cotton¬ 
seed cake, compound cakes, gluten refuse, and coffee husks. 

The newer stock foods (Rpt. Pennsylvania State Dept. Ayr. 1898, pt. 1, pp. 
70-72). —Descriptions of gluten feed, Atlas meal, dried brewers’ grains, malt sprouts, 
cerealine feed, hominy feed or chop, oat feed, and corn and oat chop. 

The estimation of the products of peptic digestion, J. Effront ( Chem. Zty., 28 
(1899), Nos. 73, pp. 770, 771; 76, pp. 783, 784). —The determinations recommended 
include (1) total nitrogen, (2) total albuminoid nitrogen, (3) syntonine, (4) pro¬ 
teoses, and (5) peptones. Laboratory directions are given and methods are 
discussed. 

Behavior and effect of sugars in the body, P. Albertoni (Mem. Roy. Aeead. Sei. 
1st., Bologna , 3. ser., 8 (1899); Ann. Farm, e Ghim1899, I, p. 245; Chem. Zty., 23 
(1899), Xo. 88, Report., p. 316). —Experiments with milk sugar and other sugars are 
reported. These were made on a dog by Hanmierschlag’s method. 

The value of feeding standards to the practical farmer, C. D. Woods (Rpt. 
Maine Bd. Ayr. 1898, pp. 161-178).— An address (with discussion) delivered at the 
annual meeting of the Maine Board of Agriculture. 

Straw vs. shavings as bedding for cattle and horses, E. H. Howard (New York 
State Lunacy Com. Rpt. 1897-98,1, pp. 295, 296).— On the basis of a test of one week’s 
duration in a cow and horse stable at the Rochester State Hospital, the author con¬ 
cludes that under the local conditions straw is 40 percent cheaper than shavings for 
bidding. A brief discussion of the report is given. 

Stock feeding in its relation to the fertility of the farm, B. W. McKken ( Rhode 
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Island State Bd. Age. Rpt. 1898, pp. 238-350 ).—A popular article discussing the value 
of manure and urine of farm animals and the best methods of utilizing them. 

The cattle industry of Colorado, Wyoming, and Nevada, and the sheep 
industry of Colorado in 1897, J. T. McNeely ( II. 8. Dept. Ayr., Bureau of Animal 
Industry 'Rpt. 1S9S, pp. 377-3S1).— A descriptive and statistical article. 

The horse useful ( Kansas State Bd. Ayr. Quart, Rpt , lS99 r Dec. 31, pp. 1-180, pis. 21, * 
Jigs. 18). —The bulletin contains a number of articles on different breeds of horses, 
management and care of horses, feeding mares and colts, diseases of horses, etc. 

The military administration of Germany and its relation to national horse 
breeding ( U. S. Dept. Ayr,, Bureau of Animal Industry llpt. 1898, pp. 372-870, pis. 5). — 
This is a free translation of a recent publication of the German War Department 
describing the requirements for army horses. The conditions attending the use of 
brood mares from the Royal Cavalry Supply Depot at Karlsruhe for breeding are 
discussed. 

Breeding zebras ( U. S. Dept. Ayr., Bureau of Animal Industry Rpt. 1898, pp. 
309-371, pis. 2). —A brief account is given of the experiments of Baron do Paramt of 
Brazil in crossing the zebra on a common mare. 

Poultry division, A. A. Brigham (Rhode Island Sta. Rpt. 1898, pp. 206-311). —The* 
author discusses some of the requirements for successful poultry raising which are 
often neglected, insists on the need of good ventilation and describes briefly an 
apparatus for insuring it. 

Farm poultry (Bui. North Carolina State Bd. Ayr., 21 (1900), No. 2, pp. 32). —A 
popular article describing various breeds of poultry, ducks, geese, and turkeys; the 
diseases of poultry, poultry houses, preserving eggs, etc. 

The farmer’s poultry, S. Cushman (Rhode Island Slate Bd. Ayr. Rpt. 1898, pp. 
177-190). —As stated in the subtitle, this article contains suggestions as to housing, 
feeding, breeding, and marketing poultry. 

DAIRY FARMING—DAIRYING. 

Comparison of fall and spring calves and cows at Ultima Agri¬ 
cultural College, 1861-1893, K. Oeberg {Nonh Mejeri TiduU 
(1899), Xo. 30, p. 110 ).—The author has compiled the data found on the 
records of the dairy herd at Ultuna Agricultural College (Sweden) to 
ascertain what difference, if any, exists between calves and cows drop¬ 
ped in the fall (October to January) and in the spring (March to June) 
as regards live weight, increase in weight, subsequent milk yields, 
longevity, etc. The records for calves extend from 1873 to 1880, inclu¬ 
sive, and those for cows from 1801 to 1803. Nothing is said as to the 
number of animals included in the compilation. [The dairy herd at 
Ultima in 1896, at the visit of the writer, numbered 209 animals, of 
which 135 were milk cows, largely Ayrshires.—W.] 

The average data are presented in the following table; 


Comparison of calves and cows dropped in the fall and in the spring. 


. . ' . ■.! 

Spring 
calves. . 

Fall 

calves.;. 

^Calves: 

>,,, Average weight at birth....... _ . ^ 

i 

Pounds , : ! 
66.8 
296* 4 
' 280* 1 ; 

' Pound*. 
$0 0 

A' Weight at close of milk feeding {21 weeks).. «. 

30(1 7 
. 246. 7' 

A Increase in live weight........ 

Cows from spring arid fall calves: ... I 

"Average live weight.... 

1,302.0 

l, 102. 0 

. Average yield of milk per year....... ' J 

4,628.0 

4,786.0 

— mr~~ .- .. ... ' _ ... __ ■ ...... ._ .... ■ „ 
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While the data for a single year often differ considerably as to Jive 
weight, milk yield, and age, the average results for all the years are 
practically identical as regards the weight and age which the cows 
attained, while the cows dropped in the fall produced on the average 
113 lbs. more milk per year per head than those dropped in the spring. 
The raising of fall calves is to be preferred, among other reasons, 
because such calves will be large enough to be put on pasture the fol¬ 
lowing spring, and come in in the fall, producing the most milk at the 
time when it brings the highest price.—n. w. worm. 

Effect of alcohol on the secretion of milk, E. Bosemann (Arch, 
Phys . [Pfliiffer], 78 (1900), No. 9-10 , pp. 460-504 ).—The author reports 
2 experiments with 2 cows. In the first experiment, which lasted a 
month, 90 per cent alcohol was added to the drinking water, giving 
300 cc. of alcohol per head daily at first and gradually increasing the 
amount to 600 cc. The cpw was perceptibly affected by the larger 
amounts of alcohol, appearing at times to be intoxicated. The yield 
and composition of the milk from the morning’s and night’s milkings 
of each day are given. In the second experiment only 300 ec. of alcohol 
per day was given as the maximum amount. The transmission of 
alcohol to the milk was studied especially in this period. 

The author summarizes his results with the statements that (1) the 
feeding of alcohol had no effect on the secretion of the normal milk 
constituents; and (2) when given in moderate doses there was no 
transmission of alcohol to the milk, and when given in large doses only 
a very small amount of alcohol appeared in the milk, representing at 
the most from 0.2 to 0.6 per cent of the alcohol fed. 

The literature of the subject is reviewed and discussed. 

A contribution to the question of the source of milk fat, W. 
O as pari (Arch. Anal. u. Physiol ., Physiol. Aht, 1899 , Sup. 1 , pp. 267- 
280 ).—This work is somewhat similar to that of Winternitz (E. S.E., 9, 
p. 690). A dog was used, and nitrogenous and carbonaceous rations 
were fed in different periods, with the addition of iodin fat. It was 
found on a meat diet that a not inconsiderable amount of the iodin fat 
of the food might.be transmitted to the milk. In one case 23 per cent of 
the fat of the milk is calculated to have been derived directly from the 
food, which contained 63 per cent of its fat in the form of iodin fat. In 
the period immediately following, when no iodin fat was fed, from 4 to 
8 per cent of the milk fat was found to be iodin fat, which must have 
been derived from the body supply. When carbohydrates predomi¬ 
nated largely and iodin fat was added, the latter was found in the milk 
fat, up to 32 per cent. The author believes that although the fat of 
the body may be drawn upon for the production of milk fat, under like 
circumstances the organism gives the preference to the food fat. 

The properties of asses’ milk, Ellenbergker (Arch. Anat. n. 
Physiol , Physiol AhL, 1899 , No. 1-2 , pp. 32-52).— The article treats of 
the chemical and physical properties of asses’ milk, its digestibility 
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in artificial digestion trials, the composition of colostrum, and compari¬ 
sons of asses 7 milk with human milk and cows 7 milk. 

In a summary the author states that asses’ milk is characterized by 
its singular chemical composition, especially its low fat content (usually 
about 1 per cent), its approximate agreement with lux man milk in 
albuminoids, its relatively high albumin content, with an entire absence 
of nucieo albumin, and its relatively larger content of milk sugar, 
averaging about 6 per cent. It is further characterized by a strongly 
alkaline reaction, a singular appearance, a peculiar odor and taste, its 
behavior toward acids, rennet, and pepsin, and by a frequent curd¬ 
ling on cooking. It is more easily digested than cows’ milk, and in its 
digestion leaves no residue of nuclein or paranuclein. It agrees very 
well with children and adults and is well assimilated. 

The effect of food on the hardness of butter and composition 
of butter fat, J. M. Bartlett ( Maine Sta. Rpt. 1898^ pp* 97-113 ).— 
The author notes the work of a number of investigators on the effect 
of food on butter fat and reports experiments carried on during 8 
winters, the primary object of which was to study the effect of gluten 
meals, varying greatly in fat content, on the texture of butter and 
the composition of butter fat. The data for the experiments are pre¬ 
sented in tabular form and discussed ami notes are given on methods 
of determining the hardness of butter. 

The first experiment was made with 3 cows and covered 4 periods of 
2 weeks each. Two gluten meals, one containing from 15 to 20 per cent 
of fat and the other from 7 to 10 per cent, were compared with cotton¬ 
seed meal. The second experiment included 4 cows and extended over 
5 periods of 3 weeks each, with transition periods of l week each. 
Flax meal was used in addition to the gluten meals in making up the 
different rations. In all the experiments the basal ration, consisting 
of hay and silage, was practically the same. The results of the 2 experi¬ 
ments indicated that the gluten rations containing large amounts 
of fat produced softer butter than those containing smaller amounts. 

In the third experiment, made with 4 cows and covering 3 periods of 
4 weeks each, the object was to determine whether it was the quality or 
the quantity of fat that affected the butter. The contrasted rations fed 
during the 3 periods contained an extracted gluten meal having a fat 
content of less than 3 per cent, tallow and extracted gluten meal, and 
the gluten meals used in the previous experiments. It was found that 
the butter was harder and the melting point of the butter fat higher 
during the period when tallow was added to the extracted gluten meal 
ration than during the period when the same ration was fed without 
the tallow. The author’s conclusions follow: 

“(1) The hardness of butter can be regulated to a large extent by the food of the 
, :, cows. ■ 

“(2) Gluten products, such as gluten meal, feeds, etc., containing large percent¬ 
ages of oil produce soft butter ami should not be fed to dairy cows used for butter 
production. 
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“ (3) Gluten meals containing* small percentages of fats, 3 per cent or less, and liigli 
percentages of protein, when fed in combination with corn meal and bran, will make 
butter sufficiently hard for this (dimate. 

u (4) The glutens, however, if freed from fat will not produce butter of more than 
normal hardness and do not have the hardening effect of cotton-seed meals; when 
a very hard butter is desired some cotton-seed meal should be fed.” 

The effect of feeding fat on the fat content of the' milk, J. M, 
Bartlett ( Maine Sta . Rpt. 1898 , pp. 114-117). — In the third experi¬ 
ment noted above the effect of the food upon the yield of butter fat 
was also studied. Owing to a partial loss of the records satisfactory 
conclusions could not be drawn. u The results are of interest, however, 
in showing the very decided increase in fat content of the milk for the 
first 2 weeks of the period when a ration rich in fat was fed, and also 
the decided drop in the third week.” 

The content of volatile fatty acids in butter, P. Tietii (Milch Zt<j n 
28 (1899 ), No. o0 7 pp. 785-787). —The author reports investigations con¬ 
cerning the range in content of volatile fatty acids in butter, discusses 
the causes of variation, and reviews the work of other investigators. 

A study was made of the butter fat from a herd of GO cows. The 
herd was composed mainly of Shorthorns, but .contained also some 
Kerry and Jersey cows. The Reichert number for the whole herd for 
17 months ranged from 20.4 to 26.8, and for the different breeds for 3 
months as follows: Shorthorn 21.4 to 25.9, Kerry 22.5 to 28.0, Jersey 
20.3 to 27.2. The number for one Shorthorn cow 19 days after calving 
was 25.1. During the ninth $nd tenth months of lactation the number 
for another Shorthorn cow varied from 18.6 to 17.6, and for a third cow 
during the fourteenth and fifteenth months from 16.3 to’ 14.7. 

Tests extending through one year were made of the butter from four 
private dairy herds. Herd 1 contained about 800 cows, with a daily 
milk production ranging throughout the year from 4,000 to 1.0,500 kg. 
Herd 2 contained about 1,200 cows, the daily yield of milk ranging from 
5,000 to 14,000 kg. Herd 3 included about 2,500 cows, yielding from 
5,000 kg. of milk per day in February to 24,000 in June. Herd 4 con¬ 
sisted of about 550 cows, producing daily from 2,000 to 8,000 kg. of 
milk. The methods of handling the different herds and the conditions 
affecting the work are described. Each herd was pastured without 
additional feed from May to October and stabled and fed during the 
remainder of the year. The larger number of the cows of herd 1 were 
fresh in February, herd 2 from October to March, herd 3 during the 
last half of March and the first half of April, and of herd 4 in April. 
The Eeichert number for the different herds varied during the year as 
follows: Herd 1, 24.9 to 30.2; herd 2, 23.9 to 29.1; herd 3,22.8 to 30.6; 
and herd 4, 22.8to31,3, averaging, respectively, 27.6,27.2,26.9, and27.1. 
In general the Reichert number for the different herds was 28 or above 
from the first of February to the first of July and lowest during October. 
The results are held to show a connection between* the decrease in the 
20915—No. 10-6 
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volatile fatty acids of the butter and advance in the period of lactation, 
but furnish no conclusive evidence of the effect of other factors. 

Report upon experimental exports of butter, 1897, H. E. Alvord 
( IT. 8, Dept Ayr ., Bureau of Animal Industry Bpt 1898, pp. 83-139, pi' 
1, Jigs, 0, (hjm. 1 ).—This is a report on experimental exports of selected 
creamery butter to British markets. The work was carried, on by the 
Dairy Division of this Department, and included 9 shipments made 
from May to October, 1897, a full account of which is given. The butter 
exported was made at creagneries in Connecticut, Iowa, Kansas, Massa¬ 
chusetts, Minnesota, New Hampshire, New York, Ohio, South Dakota, 
Vermont, and Wisconsin, and was prepared in practically the same 
manner as for home markets. 

The author considers at some length the requirements of the London 
market, facilities for transportation on land and sea, time and cost of 
transportation, composition and quality of the butter exported as com¬ 
pared with that found in the London market, and profits from the trial 
shipments. 

No satisfactory comparison of the butter exported by the Department 
and foreign butters by experts in London could be obtained. The gen¬ 
eral expressions of merchants, retail dealers, and consumers, extracts 
from which are given, “upon being merged in a 4 composite ? form, seem 
to place the best States butter als second to the Danish, Swedish, and 
best French, and no more than equal to the best Irish, Australian, and 
Canadian.’' The evidence, however, is considered conclusive that in 
nearly all cases the butter was retailed to consumers at the very highest 
prices paid for salted butter. As a business operation the results of 
the year are considered as reasonably satisfactory. 

Appendixes to the report contain statistics on the exports of butter, 
imitation butter, and oleo oil from the United States; imports of butter 
into the United Kingdom; data in regard to the shipments made by the 
Department; an account of tests of the relative merits upon reaching 
the London market and the comparative keeping quality of butter as 
usually made and that made from pasteurized cream; the results of a. 
trial in shipping unsalted butter; scoring and analyses of the butter 
exported and of foreign-made butters; and a diagram showing the 
prices of butter in New York and London during 1897. 

The results of the experiments in pasteurization are not considered 
by the author as conclusive, but as furnishing an instructive contribu¬ 
tion to the subject. The work was done at Newton, Kans., by J. EL 
Monrad, whose conclusions follow: 

“(I) Even for the home market, pasteurization will make some improvement in 
the butter of at least 75 creameries in every 100. 

iC (2) Fully as good ‘body’ can he obtained in butter made from pasteurized cream 
as from raw cream. 

“(3) Heating cream even to 170° and. hauling it 12 miles while hot is perfectly 
practicable, although the butter thus made did not show any higher scoring at the 
first trial as a result of this treatment. 
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a (4) With, the proper arrangements the pasteurization of cream need not he much 
extra work aside frpm the cleaning of apparatus ; but an extra man is needed if the 
preparing of starter a nd the care of the cream, as well as the extra cleaning, is to be 
given the proper attention. 

“(5) A large supply of ice or a refrigerating machine is necessary in order to chill 
the cream sufficiently to get a good ‘body,’ 

“((») In ripening cream a lower acid seems better adapted to a very rich cream, 
and there are indications that a better flavor can be obtained from thin cream.” 

Two trials were made of exporting unsalted butter. The results were 
unsatisfactory on account of a portion of the butter becoming moldy 
and several accidents, but indicated the possibility of placing on the 
London market fresh roll butter made in the United States equaling in 
quality and condition that from the north of France, which brings the 
highest price in London. 

Analyses numbering 35 in all were made at several experiment sta¬ 
tions and at this Department of the different lots of butter exported, 
and 33 analyses were made of selected lots of the best butter to be 
found in London from 9 foreign sources. Analyses were also made by 
public analysts in London of the butter exported by the Department. 
The results, comparing the content of water and butter fat, are sum¬ 
marized in the following table: 


Comparative composition of butter, United States md foreign. 


Butter—where made and where 
analyzed. 

Water. 

Butter fat. 

Lowest. 

Highest, i Average. 

Lowest. Highest. 

Average. 

United States: 

American analyses.. - A. 

London analyses. 

Foreign, United States analyses.. 

Per cent 
8.12 
8.08 
8.62 

1 

Per cent j Per cent. 
12.87 ! 10. 85 

11.73 10.13 

15.50! 12.40 

1 

Per cent . Per cent 
84.21 j 89.40 

86.71 ! 90.09 

1 78.50 89.27 

Per cent 
86.84 
88.06 
i 84.57 


Bacteria in butter and other milk products, Weissenfeld {Ber¬ 
lin. Klin. Wchnschr36 {1899), p. 1053 ; abs. in Chew. Ztg.83 (1899), 
No. 98, Repent, p. 365). —The author examined 32 samples of butter, 
partly from creamery and partly from peasant farms in the vicinity of 
Bonn, for tubercle bacilli, using the Obermiiller method. Ten samples 
produced tuberculosis, but only 3 the true tuberculosis, the remainder 
being the pseudo form. Of the 22 samples of butter which gave nega¬ 
tive results, 20 contained no pathogenic organisms, while one sample 
killed the animal by peritonitis and another, made from pasteurized 
milk, contained a rod bacillus which was not isolated. 

Various albuminoid and casein preparations made from milk were 
examined with the result that some were found to contain large numbers 
of living bacteria. 

Action of micro-organisms on butter fat, Duclaux (Ini. Lait, 
24 (1899), Nos. 42, pp. 333, 334 ; 43, pp. 341, 342). —A sample of butter 
was melted and a portion of the fat decanted. The remaining portion 
of the sample was emulsified and subjected to the action of Penicillum. 
At the beginning of the experiment the fat contained 3.2 per cent 
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butyric acid and 1.0 per cent eaproie acid. At the end of (> weeks the 
content of these two acids laid decreased from 1.8 to 4.5 per cent. This 
diminution was found due to both evaporation and assimilation by the 
fungus. Three months later the content of volatile fatty acids esti¬ 
mated as butyric was 2.5 per cent. ' Nine months after the last deter¬ 
mination the percentage of butyric acid was 1.10 and eaproie acid 1.02, 
making a total of 2.18. The slight loss in volatile fatty acids during 
. the last period is attributed to the feeble growth of the Penicilliuu. 
Butyrin was saponified by the fungus more easily than caproin and 
both of these more readily than the other glycerids. 

It is noted that a sample of the butter used in the experiment exposed 
to the influence of the sun from November 15 to April 15 increased in 
weight 1.3 per cent and in content of volatile fatty acids from 4.80 to 
5.48 per cent. 

An investigation was made of the changes in the composition of 
cheese which had been kept in a damp cellar for 5 years. The water 
content of the cheese liad increased from about 44 to 50.08 per cent. 
The residue from the ether extract, amounting to 28,81 per cent, was 
brown and viscous. A resinous substance was isolated from this 
residue and a preliminary study made of its properties. After deduct¬ 
ing 5 per cent for the salt content there remained 16.01 per cent for the 
casein and nitrogenous substances. The fat content instead of being 
nearly equal to that of the casein, as in the fresh cheese, was from 1| to 
2 times as.great. Tins proportion is considered in reality still greater, 
as fatty acids combined with the ammonia during the changes which 
had taken place in the cheese are estimated with the casein. Of the 
casein 5.48 per cent was found soluble in boiling water and 7.31 per 
cent soluble in strong alcohol. As compared with fresh cheese these 
figures are considered as showing the extensive changes that had taken 
place in the casein. Seventy-five per cent of the casein soluble in 
warm water and alcohol passed through a porcelain filter. The volatile 
fatty acids of the cheese, estimated as butyric, was about 0.05 per e,mfr. 
The content of free ammonia was 0.5 per cent and of ammonia in tAin- 
bination with fatty acids 1.9 per cent. . 

Similar though less marked results were obtained in an examination 
of a cheese 8 months old. The water content was 80.20, fat 34.70, 
casein and nitrogenous substances 24.59, and salts 4.45 per cent. 

The changes in the composition of the fat in the cheese are pointed 
out as intimately correlated with those taking place in the casein. By 
the action of the micro-organisms ammonia is liberated from the casein, 
which renders the mass alkaline and causes a saponification of the fat. 
The fatty acids in turn neutralize the ammonia and permit the action 
of the germs to continue. 

Bacteriological examinations for the dairy service, J. A. Gil- 
ruth (New Zealand Dept, Agr,. ttpi. 2899, pp. Water from a 

creamery at which there had been complaints of the butter was found 
to contain about 2,000 germs per cubic centimeter, composed of email 
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numbers of Bad Hus fluorescens nmiliuucfacieus and what appeared to be 
B. fluorescens Uqucfackns. The latter produced “a peculiar fetid odor’ 7 
when grown on gelatin or bouillon, and this was found to be the case 
also when inoculated into tubes of butter, both when kept at room 
temperature and when placed in cold storage at about 45° F, Under 
the latter conditions the odor was discernible in 3 days. Keeping the 
organism in tubes of glycerine and of butter in a freezing chamber, 
maintained constantly below 32° F., did not interfere with its activity 
when thawed out. 

44 The above indicates how butter may possibly become contaminated 
with deleterious germs through the water used for washing, and that 
it would be possible for butter harboring such germs to be graded 
first-class here, yet, soon after arrival in London, to become uneatable.” 

A sample of well water from another creamery contained about 
18,000 organisms per cubic centimeter, and the water from a stream 
flowing near the well, which probably supplied the latter in part,.con¬ 
tained about 200,000 organisms. Bacillus coll was present in both 
samples. ‘ A sample of butter from the creamery contained as many as 
04,000 organisms in what could be raised on the point of a fine plati¬ 
num needle. The odor of the gelatin culture indicated the presence 
of a number of putrefactive bacteria, but no odor was detected when 
inoculated into sterilized butter. 

Examinations of the water supply of several other factories are 
briefly mentioned as indicating the desirability of a system of filtra¬ 
tion of the water supply. 

The author examined a box of butter which had been frozen in Few 
Zealand, sent to England, and returned in the freezing chamber. The 
number of bacteria present was estimated at from 6,000 to 8,000 per 
grain, the chief organisms being “staphylococci” and u red bacillus.” 
Other samples of butter which had been frozen for various periods 
were found to contain as many as 10,000 organisms per grain. 

“These results indicate the necessity there is in dairying for having 
utensils and water sup)fly, all of which may be sources of contamina¬ 
tion, as well as the milk, free from foreign bacteria.” 

Vitality and retention of virulence by certain pathogenic bac¬ 
teria in milk and its products, 0. F. Dawson "( U. & Dept Ayr., Bureau 
of Animal Industry Rpt 1898, pp. £24-228). —Milk was inoculated with 
the bacteria of swine plague and then used for making butter. The 
virulence of the culture was determined at the beginning by inocula¬ 
ting a healthy rabbit, and inoculations were made at different stages in 
the process of butter making. The author concludes that u something 
(acid) is formed in the milk during the manufacture of butter by the 
ordinary method which is in 36 hours present in sufficient quantity to 
lessen the virulence of the swine, plague bacterium, and that in 24 hours 
it is present in sufficient quantity to render this bacterium non virulent 
or to kill it entirely.” 
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Similar experiments were made witli the hog cholera bacillus, show¬ 
ing that “the hog cholera bacillus is more resistant than the swine 
plague bacteria, . . . Not until the fifth month does the organism 
begin to lose its virulence. 7 ’ The experiments also show that “hog 
cholera could be carried in sour milk and in butter, and that the organ¬ 
ism remains virulent for at least 12 months in commercial butter. 77 

Butter was infected with a virulent culture of tubercle bacilli and 
tested from time to time on guinea pigs. According to the results “the 
bacillus retains its virulence pretty uniformly for about 3 months, when 
it begins to attenuate. At the eighth month its virulence was consider¬ 
ably decreased. 77 

A case is mentioned of an outbreak of tuberculosis in swine in which 
the source of infection was believed to have been traced to the refuse 
from a creamery upon which the pigs fed. 

Chemical studies on the ripening; of two kinds of brick cheese, 
O. Lax A ( Ztschr , Untersuch . Nahr. u. (ienussmtl , 2 (1899), No. 11, 
pp. Sol-SoQ ).—These studies were on the Bohemian Harraeh and 
Konopister cheeses. Analyses were made of the cheeses when fresh 
and at different stages of ripening, and special determinations were 
made of the different forms of nitrogenous compounds present, the 
individual ash constituents, and the physical constants. The author 
summarizes the results of Ins investigation as follows: 

(1) The amount of water in the cheeses decreases through evapora¬ 
tion from the surface. 

(2) The total solids decrease by decomposition of the sugar and the 
albuminoids. 

(3) The milk sugar is completely decomposed by micro-organisms, 
principally lactic-acid bacteria and yeasts. 

(4) The lactic acid is in part broken up by micro-organisms, and in 
part changed by them to volatile acids. 

(5) The casein is changed principally to caseogluten, less to amido 
compounds—ammonia and volatile fatty acids; the nitrogen is slightly 
diminished. 

(G) The ash is diminished to a slight extent by mechanical means. 
The salt is transformed into soluble sodium phosphate, which by 
osmose is transferred to the surface and there separates insoluble cal¬ 
cium phosphate. 

(7) There was no change in the amount of fat in the interior, or, if 
any, a decrease. On the surface, where the decomposition was greatest, 
there was an apparent relative increase, which is thought to be due to 
the extraction of nonfatty substances by the ether in the fat determina¬ 
tion. The superficial fat was decomposed aud the fatty acids set free, 
increasing the acid number. 

The importance of lactic-acid ferments for the formation of 
albuminoid decomposition products in Emmenthaler cheese, 
together with some remarks on the ripening process, .E, von 

Freudenreigh and O. Jensen ( Landw . Jahrb . Schweiz, 18 (1899), pp*. 
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169-197; Milch Ztg ,, 28 (1899), Nos . .Jfl, 768-760 ; 1.9, 773-776 / 

799, 7"9i; 52, pp. 822-825). —The authors report experiments in 
making small experimental cheeses and cheeses of normal size from 
pasteurized milk inoculated with different forms of lactic-acid bacteria, 
Duelaux’s tyrothrix bacilli, etc. Sixteen of the small cheeses were 
made. The results are interpreted to show that the ripened cheeses 
which had been inoculated with the lactic-acid bacteria contained more 
amid nitrogen than the control cheeses or those inoculated with 
tyrothrix bacilli. The latter contained the least of all. The cheese 
inoculated with lactic-acid bacteria had the taste of ripened cheese, 
while this was less marked in the other cheeses, or entirely absent. 
This fact is held to show that the decomposition products formed by 
the lactic-acid bacteria are the characteristic ones of ripened cheese. 

The largest amount of soluble nitrogenous compounds was contained 
in the cheese which was not inoculated with micro-organisms of any 
kind. This, the authors believe, indicates that the change of the 
casein into soluble proteids is due, at least partially, to other causes 
than the lactic-acid bacteria, and that the principal mission of the lat¬ 
ter is to further decompose the soluble proteids, although other exper¬ 
iments by the authors are held to show that lactic-acid bacteria are also 
able to produce soluble proteids. 

The authors discuss the probable cause of the change in the casein in 
pasteurized and xminoculated cheese, mentioning liquefying bacteria and 
the ferment in milk discovered by Babcock and Bussell. In regard to 
the possibility of the changes being due to liquefying bacteria, additional 
experiments showed that liquefying bacteria are not able to live in hard 
cheese, and rapidly decrease. This is especially the csise when lactic-acid 
bacteria arc present. Cheese made from pasteurized milk inoculated 
with spores of Tyrothrix tenuis (to eliminate the possible action of the 
enzym supposed to be formed by this micro-organism), and likewise 
uninoculated cheese, contained only the soluble and amid nitrogen, 
which was found in very fresh cheese. This is held to indicate that the 
natural enzym, which was destroyed by pasteurizing, plays a part in the 
process. The tyrothrix spores introduced into cheese did not develop, 
and no ripening took place. An experiment with lactic-acid bacteria 
(2 forms) inoculated into milk pasteurized at 90° 0. “ shows that the 
lactic-acid ferments can render the casein of cheese soluble without the 
aid of the natural milk enzym.” From 4.26 to 5.26 per cent of the total 
nitrogen of the cheese (2 months old) was rendered soluble, and from 

to about J of these amounts was changed to amid nitrogen. [The 
authors" results show that in another similar experiment with cheese 
pasteurized at 90° and uninoculated, the cheese “contained very many 
Bacillus schaferi” when 2 months old, and that 4.98 per cent of the 
total nitrogen had been rendered soluble; furthermore, in another case 
cheese made from milk pasteurized at 85° 0. for 5 minutes and not 
inoculated, contained Bacillus aeidi lactici when 2 months old, and 4.06 
percent of the nitrogen had been rendered soluble.] 
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From tills series of experiments with small .experimental cheeses the 
authors draw the following conclusions: 

(1) The liquefying bacteria, as" Tyro thrice tenuis and Bacillus /, take 
absolutely no part in rendering soluble the casein of normal Eminem 
thaler cheese, which always contains large numbers of lactic-acid 
bacteria- The latter suppress.the liquefying bacteria and hinder their 
development. 

(2) Liquefying bacteria of the order of Bacillus I develop, at least in 
the earlier stages, in cheese made from pasteurized milk, in which the 
majority of the lactic-acid bacteria are killed or weakened, and render a 
part of the casein soluble. In such cheese the natural milk ferment 
of Babcock and Russell seems to play a part. 

(3) The lactic-acid ferments can render the casein of cheese soluble 
without the aid of the natural milk enzym. For the present we are 
unable to determine how much of the solvent action on the casein in 
normal cheese is due to the action of the lactic-acid ferments and how 
much to the action of the natural milk enzym. 

The reason given for the fact that the cheese made from pasteurized 
milk not inoculated with lactic-acid bacteria contained the largest 
amount of soluble nitrogen, is that such cheese did not become as acid 
as cheese containing the lactic-acid bacteria, and that the peptonizing 
action of both the lactic-acid bacteria and the natural milk enzym is 
weakened by the presence of acid. 

Seven large cheeses were made in the creamery of the dairy school 
at Riitti by an expert cheese maker. In all cases the milk was pas¬ 
teurized, remaining uninoculated in one case, and being inoculated with 
tyrothrix bacilli in one case and with laboratory cultures of lactic-acid 
bacteria in three others. Rennet tablets were used in these 5 cases, 
and in the remaining 2 natural rennet was used, the milk not being 
inoculated. Considerable difficulty was experienced in making Emmen- 
fchaler cheese from pasteurized milk, the cheese lacking the proper con¬ 
sistency and porous condition. 

The uninoculated cheese made with rennet tablets ripened least of 
all, although it was found to contain considerable numbers of lactic- 
acid bacteria. In time this cheese had the taste of ripened cheese. 
The tyrothrix bacilli imparted a bad taste to the cheese. The taste of 
the cheese inoculated with lactic-acid bacteria was that of ripened 
cheese, but it was not comparable with that of normal cheese. In gem 
eral the results agreed with those obtained in the former series with 
experimental cheeses. The xminociilated cheese and that treated with 
tyrothrix contained less albuminoid nitrogen than that treated with 
lactic-acid bacteria, but the latter in turn contained less than the cheese 
made with natural rennet. The largest amount of soluble nitrogen was 
found in the cheese made with rennet tablets from umnoculated pas¬ 
teurized milk. 

Lecithin and traces of glycerin-phosphoric acid were found to be 
constituents of cheese, and in every case the lecithin decreased and the 
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glycerin-phosphoric acid increased as the cheese ripened, it Is sug¬ 
gested that the lecithin is gradually decomposed to glycerin-phosphoric 
acid, cholin, and higher fatty acids. 

The following conclusions from the investigations are given: 

(1) In the ripening of Eminenthaler cheese the so-called tyrothrix 
bacilli take no part. They do not multiply in normal cheese, and even 
when introduced in large numbers they have no effect on the formation 
of decomposition products. In general they have an injurious effect on 
the taste. 

(2) The chief part in the ripening is taken by the lactic-acid bacteria, 
which multiply abundantly in cheese. These are capable of rendering 
the casein of cheese soluble and forming the decomposition products 
characteristic of ripe cheese. 

(3) It is not improbable that the inherent milk enzyrn discovered by 
Babcock and Bussell takes a part in ripening, by tendering the casein 
soluble and so lightening the work of the lactic-acid ferments. 

(4) The pasteurizing of milk for Emmenthaler cheese unfavorably 
affects the quality of the cheese, and consequently is not applicable in 
practice. 

(5) A loss of soluble cheese constituents during ripening has been 
confirmed, and lecithin and traces of glycerin-phosphoric acid have 
been recognized as new constituents of cheese. 

Breeds of dairy cattle, H. E. Alvord (U, S. Dept . Jgr, 3 Bureau of Animal Indus¬ 
try Rpt. 1898 , pp. 137 - 200 , figs. 85 ). —Tliis deals witli the origin and history, charac¬ 
teristics, milk and butter records, and types of the following breeds: Ayrshire, 
Brown Swiss, Devon, Dutch Belted, Guernsey, Holstein, Jersey, Normandy, Polled 
Durham, Red Poll, Shorthorn, and Simmenthaler. Illustrations are given of ahull 
and. a cow of each breed. An appendix contains information relative to comparison 
of dairy breeds, points observed in judging dairy cattle, number of registered cattle 
in the United States, scale of points in use in the United States for judging different 
breeds of dairy cattle, and organizations of breeders of pure-bred cattle. 

Breeds of dairy cattle, li. E„ Alvord ( U. S. Department of Ayr., Farmers' BuL 
100 ) pp. IS, figs. 21 ). —A*reprint of the above, slightly revised and abridged. 

The selection, breeding, and handling of the modem dairy cow to secure 
most profit, Y. E. Fuller (Rpt. Maine Bd. Agr. 1898 , pp. 178 - 197 ).— A popular dis¬ 
course based largely on experience. 

H. O. dairy feed for cows, T. Wilding (New York State Lnnmy Com. Rpt. 1897-98 , 
I, pp. 278, 279 ).—The regular ration, consisting of 10 lbs. of middlings and 2 lbs. of 
linseed meal per cow daily, was % com pared with 12 lbs. of H. 0. dairy feed, silage 
being fed with each ration. Three cows were used. The milk yield was very 
slightly larger on the H. O. feed, ybut with the average cost of middlings and oil 
meal I feel satisfied that there is nothing to he gained in changing to the H. 0. dairy 
fee a. w 

Economical dairy foods, J. L. Hills (Rpt. Maine Bd. Agr. 1898 , pp. 123 - 155 ). — A 
popular discourse in which the respective values and economics of different classes 
of dairy foods are pointed out. 

Herd records, G. M. Gowedl ( Maine Sta, Rpt. 1898 , pp. 148 - 157 ).— This is a 
monthly record of 24 cows for 1898, giving the yields of milk, fat, and butter from 
each cow, u Discussion of the data will not be undertaken until more results are 
secured and tabulated.” 

Milk, its properties and composition, M. Kltmmkr (Arch. Wits. u. Frakt , ThierJt., 
$6 ( 1900 ), No. l,pp. 40 - 69 ). —The author lays down the proposition that in the future 
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milk control cam not continue to be a purely chemical control, but in order to com¬ 
pletely fulfill its mission it must be preeminently a veterinary control. 

The article gives a brief review of the literature of milk, with a view to furnish¬ 
ing veterinarians with general information on the physical properties and chemical 
composition of milk, the variations in content of solids and fat, and the influence of 
various internal and external conditions on the composition. A bibliography of 148 
titles is given. 

Two further articles are promised on the adulteration of milk and its detection, 
and on milk hygiene. 

Clarification of milk (Hoard 1 is Dairyman , 31 (1900), No. 5, p. 90). —The term is 
applied to the process of removing impurities from milk by the use of a centrifugal 
separator so adjusted that the spouts empty into one vat where the skim milk and 
cream are mixed before bottling. The author notes the practical use made of the 
method and its advantages, and recommends that milk be clarified cold to lessen the 
loss of casein. 

The occurrence of chromates as preservatives in milk, A. Leys (Jour. Pharm. 
et Ghim -, 6. ser10 (1899), pp. $37-840; abs. in Analyst, 25 (1900), Jan., p. 9 ).— 
During the past year the author has often found chromates associated with formalde¬ 
hyde, most frequently in the proportion of 1 part in 1,000 parts of milk, though con¬ 
siderably larger quantities have been used. Two tests for chromates are described. 

Butter, W. A. Withers and J. M. Pick el (North Carolina 8ta. Bui.. 160, pp. 377- 
380). —An introductory statement concerning tbe number and value of milch cows in 
the State is followed hy a popular discussion of the chemical composition of animal 
fats, manufacture of oleomargarine, adulterants of butter and their detection, and 
adulteration of butter in North Carolina. Of 15 samples bought for butter in the 
open market and analyzed at the station one was found to be oleomargarine. 

Butter export, C. L. McKay ( Western Creamery, 5 (1900), No. 6, pp. 13,14). —A brief 
discussion on the manufacture of butter for foreign markets. 

Colored spots in cheese, E. A. Pearson ( XT. 8. Dept. Ayr., Bureau of Animal 
Industry Ilpt. 1898, pp. 229-234). —A reprint of Circular 24 of the Bureau (E. S. 11., 
10, p. 593). 

The home of Edam cheese, J. W. Decker (New York Produce Per. and Amer. 
Creamery , 1900, Feb. 14, pp. 54-5S, figs. 7). —An illustrated description of the manu¬ 
facture and sale of Edam cheese in Holland. 

Fifty dairy rules ( XT. 8. Dept. Ayr., Bureau of Animal Industry Bpt. 1898, pp. 
201-204) .—Reprinted from,Farmers’ Bulletin (13 (E. S. R., 9, p. 886), 

The sanitary aspects of dairying, T. Smith (Ilpt. Maine BA. Ayr . 1898, pp. 197- 
v 224). —A popular article dealing with milk supply and sanitation, danger from 
tuberculosis, improvement of sanitary conditions of the dairy, etc. 

Meat and milk inspection in Shanghai, W. J. Blackwood ( XT. 8. Dept. Ayr., 
Bureau of Animal Industry Iipt. 1898, pp. 205-213) . 

The so-called air churn, W. J. Spillman (Dairy Reporter, 3 (1900), No. 33, p. 
526). —Cautions farmers against the purchase of new and untested dairy apparatus. 

VETERINARY SCIENCE - AID PRACTICE. 

Laboratory methods for the diagnosis of certain micro- 
organismal diseases, 0. F. Dawson ( U. S. .Dept . Ayr., Bureau of 
Animal Industry Bpt. 1808 ? pp. 335-354 , pis. 7 ).—This paper presents 
details of methods for differential diagnoses of various diseases. An¬ 
thrax bacillus is readily stained blue with Loeffier’s alkaline methylin 
blue. The organisms appear as rods with square ends, never blunt or 
round. In the case of malignant edema, the organism may be observed 
in chains, and the opposing ends are usually square, resembling in this 
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respect the organism of anthrax. The terminal cell of the chain, how¬ 
ever, is always rounded on the free end and never square. This dif¬ 
ferentiates the organism readily from that of anthrax. 

The specific organism of rabies has never been isolated, but the most 
reliable of various methods adopted for diagnosis of rabies is that of 
subdural inoculation in rabbits. In the case of actinomycosis, if a small 
bit of a suspected tumor is crushed under a cover glass the organism, 
if present, will be seen as a mass of minute rays projecting from the 
center. The rays are club-shaped at the peripheral ends. 

A brief description is given of a method for demonstrating the 
presence of Texas fever organism in the blood. This organism, being 
a protozoan called Pyrosoma higemimim , has never been successfully 
cultivated upon nutrient media. In the diagnosis of tuberculosis, the 
author mentions the use of tuberculin and various stains for the 
tubercle bacillus. In the diagnosis of blackleg, it is to be remembered 
that this disease is not found in horses, adult cattle, or in swine. In 
anthrax the spleen is enlarged, but never in blackleg. The bacillus 
of blackleg is of about the same length and half as broad as that of 
malignant edema. The latter bacillus kills rabbits and guinea pigs, 
while the bacillus of blackleg is not known to be fatal to rabbits. 

In tetanus the diagnosis usually depends upon clinical history. Death 
may occur in from 4 to 5 days. Difficulty in mastication and degluti¬ 
tion are early symptoms in the horse. The spine and legs become 
rigid, the tail being elevated and motionless. The muscular system 
becomes tetanic and a cold perspiration is often present. In the 
diagnosis of glanders the author mentions the use of mallem inocu¬ 
lations, and hypodermic injection of nasal discharge of suspected 
animals in guinea pigs. If the glanders organism is present in this 
material, in male guinea pigs acute orchitis is developed within from 
48 to 72 hours. In making a differential diagnosis between swine 
plague and hog cholera, attention is called to the habit of the hog 
cholera bacillus to form clumps and to become agglutinated. This 
reaction is never noticed in the case of the organism of swine plague. 

Chicken cholera should present little difficulty, from the fact that the 
germ is present in the blood in large numbers and the clinical symptoms 
are characteristic. In infectious leukamna, a diagnosis can be readily 
reached by discovering the Bacterium sanguinari-urn in the feces of 
affected fowls. In tuberculosis of fowls, it should be remembered that 
the tubercles often appear as hard, horny, or soft and cheesy swellings 
on the skin and joints. In about 50 per cent of the cases the tubercles 
appear as round masses in the intestinal walls. Entero-hepatitis in 
turkeys may be readily diagnosed by finding Amoeba meleagrulis, which 
is the pathogenic organism of the disease. 

In studying roup of fowls, the membranous patches in the mouth, 
throat, and nose should be ground up in a salt solution and injected 
hypodermically in small experimental animals. Nodular taeniasis may 
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be differentiated from tuberculosis in fowls by the fact that in tubercu¬ 
losis. lesions will be found also in the liver of other organs, while in 
nodular tseniasis no such lesionswi.il be found except in the walls of the 
intestines. 

A nodular disease of sheep, which 1ms been mistaken for tuberculosis, 
may be readily recognized by the finding of the pathological agent, which 
is a nematode worm, tEsophagostoma columbimmm . 

The history of a tuberculous herd of cows, H. L. Bussell ( Wi$- 
cousin Sta, Bui, 78, pp. 16 : figs. /).—An account is given of an outbreak 
of tuberculosis in a private herd, which had been improved by the pur¬ 
chase of some pure-bred animals, and of experiments made by the sta¬ 
tion on this herd in the application of Bang’s weeding-out process. 
The first tuberculin test was made January 2,1890. Thirteen out of 
10 mature animals and 3 yearlings responded. Two showed physical 
symptoms of the disease and were slaughtered. A partition was con¬ 
structed across the stable and the animals which had reacted were kept 
on one side, while the others were kept on the other side of this parti¬ 
tion. The 2 sections of the herd were pastured in separate fields and 
watered out of different tanks. The stable was thoroughly disinfected. 

On May 12 of the same year, another tuberculin test was applied, but 
no new eases of tuberculosis were indicated. Five calves, however, 
had been dropped in the meantime, 4 of them coming from the tubercu¬ 
lous section. These calves were separated at birth and fed on bailed 
milk. On April 26,1897, a third test was applied. No new cases of 
tuberculosis laid developed. All calves, whether from the tuberculous 
or nontuberculous section, were free from the disease. Two more old 
cows, in which the disease, had progressed so as to become evident, were 
slaughtered. In 189S, only the young stock was tested, previous tuber¬ 
culin tests having given uniform results. Two more of the original 
herd of tuberculous animals were killed. In February, 1899, a final 
test of the entire herd was made with the result that no new cases of 
the disease were found. 

The history of the observations made upon this herd shows that the 
diseased animals became fewer and fewer as the more pronounced symp¬ 
toms appeared, rendering the slaughter of the animals necessary,* but 
not a single new case of the disease developed in any of the young ani¬ 
mals. This is evidence that in this herd the disease was not inherited 
from-the affected mother but could be contracted only after birth. 

In connection with the tuberculin tests made upon this herd, it is of 
interest to note that none of .-the, animals which originally reacted to 
tuberculin, failed to react during the subsequent tests. 

The milk of this herd was frequently submitted for bacteriological 
examination and no tubercle bacilli were found. Calves from tubercu¬ 
lous mothers as well as nontuberculous mothers were allowed to suckle 
the reacting cows. Young ca ttle were also kept in contact with the 
affected herd in the stable and in the pasture, but in no case was the 
disease contracted. The author believes that the history of this herd 
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demonstrates that a perfectly healthy herd can be built up from a 
tuberculous herd by this method. The results obtained would indicate 
that tuberculosis is not likely to be contracted from tuberculous animals 
until the disease lias progressed so far that physical symptoms of the 
affection are apparent. Naturally it is impossible to say just when the 
milk of a tuberculous animal becomes dangerous and for this reason it 
is advisable always to pasteurise such milk. 

The author suggests that when upon the application of the tuberculin 
test it is found that only a few of the herd are tuberculous, it would 
perhaps be advisable to slaughter these animals. When, on the other 
hand, more than a few or a large proportion of the herd reacts it would 
seem from an economic standpoint as well as from a sanitary standpoint 
to be inadvisable to destroy all of the reacting animals. 

Tuberculosis and the station herd, F. L. Bussell (Maine Sta . lipt. 
1898 , pp. 186-110). —When the tuberculin test was first applied to the 
college herd, a number of cows responded and all such animals were 
destroyed. The post-mortem examinations showed that certain cows 
had perhaps not yet become dangerous, but it was considered advisable 
to take strenuous measures for eradicating the disease. The barn, how¬ 
ever, was full of hay and it was not thought possible to disinfect it. 
Cows were bought from the neighborhood to replace those which had 
been destroyed, and were subjected to the tuberculin test before placing 
them in the herd. During the following winter several additional cases 
of tuberculosis developed, and it was believed that these cases arose 
by infection from the stable. The stable was thoroughly disinfected, 
all movable objects being taken out, and walls and woodwork thoroughly 
sprayed with a solution of corrosive sublimate in proportion of 1 to 1,000 
parts in water. Since this time no new cases of tuberculosis have 
developed, and it is believed that the herd is entirely free from this dis¬ 
ease. . - 

Some products of the tuberculosis bacillus and the treatment 
of experimental tuberculosis with antitoxic serum, E. A. de 
Sen w kin IT z ( U. S. Dept. Agr. } Bureau of Animal Industry Rpt. 1898, 
pp. 305-817 ).—This is a reprint from Transactions of the Association of 
American Physicians, 1897. A crystalline substance with a melting 
point of 161 to 164° 0. was isolated from artificial liquid cultures of 
the tubercle bacillus. The substance was acid, and appeared to have 
nearly the same formula as teraconic acid. The crystals were dis¬ 
solved in water and used for experimental inoculation of guinea pigs, 
the indications being that it was very active in causing necrosis of the 
tissue. Crystals dissolved, in sterile water and injected into the liver 
produced, after 48 hours, a number of light spots in that organ. The 
substance possesses some immunizing power, a single injection of 0.002 
gin. being sufficient to keep the animals alive some weeks longer than 
the checks. It has the effect of reducing the temperature in healthy 
and diseased animals. 
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It was found possible to isolate another substance from cultures of 
the tubercle bacillus which contained an albuminoid, and which caused 
a temperature reaction. It is believed that the different reaction to 
tuberculin at different times is perhaps principally due to the antag¬ 
onistic action of these two substances. , 

Experiments were conducted to determine the effect of the injection 
of attenuated tubercle bacillus. At first there was a slight decrease 
in weight and a local swelling. In about 8 weeks after the injection, 
the guinea pigs were apparently well and were inoculated with the 
virulent, germ. The checks died within 6 weeks after inoculation, 
while vaccinated guinea pigs were in a healthy condition 4 months 
afterward. 

Three cattle, of which one was tuberculous and the other two healthy, 
were given large doses of tuberculin and attenuated culture, the tuber¬ 
culous animal receiving from November, 1S94, to April, 1897, 19,407 ec. 
of tuberculin, and the 2 healthy animals receiving 11,425 and 18,100 cc. 
of attenuated culture, respectively. The serum from the cow which, 
was treated with tuberculin caused a slight resistance to tuberculosis 
in guinea pigs, while the serum of the 2 cows which were treated with 
attenuated cultures produced a greater and more prolonged resistance 
on the part of experimental animals. Similar results were obtained by 
use of the serum from horses which had been treated with attenuated 
cultures. 

The author concludes that the in jection of the live culture of tubercle 
bacillus produces substances which are antitoxic to tuberculosis, and 
slightly antitoxic material is also produced by the injection of tuber¬ 
culin in healthy animals. 

The attenuated Bacillus tuberculosis: Its use in producing 
immunity from tuberculosis in guinea pigs, E. A. BE Schwbiniiz 
(U. 8. Dept. Ayr., Bureau of Animal Industry Rpt 1898, pp. 318-325). — 
This is a reprint from the Medical News, December, 1894. Cultures of 
tubercle bacillus, which had been growing for several generations upon 
glycerine agar, were transferred to glycerine beef broth. After the 
fourteenth, generation upon this culture medium, it was noticed that the 
germs were becoming attenuated and that the disease required 0 months 
for development. 

Experiments were conducted to test the immunizing properties of 
attenuated cultures, from which the following results were obtained: 
Guinea pigs were apparently rendered immune to virulent cultures by 
repeated inoculation with an attenuated culture. A single injection of 
a small quantity of tuberculin seemed to increase the subsequent 
immunity produced by injection of the attenuated culture. Guinea 
pigs which were inoculated with the attenuated culture did not 
develop symptoms of tuberculosis, although under close observation for 
several months. 

Texas fever, J. W. Conn away and M. Francis (Missouri 8ta . Bui 
48, pp. 66, figs . 11),— The work on Texas fever which is recorded in this 
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bulletin was carried out under the cooperation of the Missouri and 
Texas Experiment Stations and the Missouri State Board of Agricul¬ 
ture. The investigations involved the following three lines of work: 
(1) Experiments to determine whether sterile blood serum of immune 
cattle would produce immunity in other cattle.; (2) experiments in 
immunizing cattle by tick infestation; (3) experiments in immunizing 
cattle by blood inoculation. The greater part of the bulletin is occu¬ 
pied with a report of experiments in blood inoculation. Experiments 
conducted with sterilized serum indicated that this substance is worth¬ 
less for producing immunity in Northern cattle, and that the only way 
of producing immunity is by means of actual infection with the disease, 
either by tick infestation or by blood inoculation. 

Twenty-one head of young cattle were infested with ticks, and of this 
number only one died from an acute attack of fever within the period 
of 12 to 20 days. The animal which died was a calf two months old, 
and was infested with an unusually large number of ticks. Later an 
acute fatal relapse took place in two other animals. The relapse 
occurred after a secondary infestation of ticks. These animals, how¬ 
ever, were in bad condition and poorly nourished. It was concluded 
from these experiments in tick infestation that complete immunity can 
not be produced by a single infestation with the fever ticks. The 
immunizing process is a slow and gradual one, requiring several months 
or perhaps a year for its completion. The first infestation of ticks 
should be slight, and the subsequent infestations should not be made 
at too great intervals, provided that the animals endure the fever reac¬ 
tion which results from each infestation. It is advisable that calves be 
well nourished throughout the period of immunization, otherwise the 
growth of the calves may be stunted and fatal relapses will sometimes 
occur. 

The authors conducted experiments in the production of immunity by 
blood inoculation on a large scale. From 1 to 21 cc. of detibrinated 
blood was given hypodermically at each inoculation. The first dose of 
detibrinated blood was usually made smaller than the second or subse¬ 
quent doses. The record of cases shows that inoculation fever begins 
about the eighth or ninth day after inoculation. This fever persists for 
from 7 to 8 days. Occasionally it may not be noticeable for more than 
4 days, and sometimes it is prolonged to 15 days. The average daily 
temperature during the primary fever period is about 104|° F, Ordi¬ 
narily a secondary-fever period occurred at about the twenty-fifth to the 
thirtieth day after inoculation, and continued for from 7 to 8 days. As 
a rule the secondary fever is not as severe as the first. Subsequent 
recurrences of fever are often noticed but are usually of a mild form. 

Besides keeping a detailed record of changes in temperature of the 
experimental animals, the authors made records of the variation in red 
blood corpuscles by means of a hematocrit. In one lot, consisting of 6 
head of animals, the average percentage of red blood corpuscles in the 
blood at the beginning of the experiment was 38.3. On the eighth day 
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after inoculation the percentage had fallen to an average of 31.3. The; 
destruction of blood corpuscles continued until on the fifteenth day of 
the experiment the percentage was 23.3. On the nineteenth day after 
inoculation, the temperatures were normal and the percentage of red 
blood corpuscles began slowly to increase. 

During the inoculation fever certain physiological disturbances are 
noticed, among which may be mentioned a lack of “relish of food, occa¬ 
sional bloating, disposition to eat dirt, muscular weakness, and trem¬ 
bling, In the lot of animals which was last mentioned, the hematocrit 
readings showed the lowest average percentage of red blood corpuscles 
on the thirty-ninth day after inoculation. This occurred during the 
secondary-fever period which began on the twenty-eighth day of the 
experiment. The lowest percentage of red blood corpuscles recorded 
on the thirty-ninth day was 14 per cent, and the highest 26 per cent, 
with an average of 21 per cent. In this same lot of animals a second 
inoculation was made on the seventy-seventh day of the experiment. 
The fever reaction was mild and there was only a slight destruction of 
red blood corpuscles. A third inoculation was made on the one hun¬ 
dred and thirty-second day of the experiment. The reaction from this 
inoculation was exceedingly slight. The first inoculation of this lot 
was made on January 7,1899. The cattle were infested with the young 
ticks on May 5, 6, and 27. During June and July they carried fever 
ticks, but the ticks were not present on them in great numbers until 
August. On August 31 this experiment was closed, the temperature 
and average percentage of red blood corpuscles being normal at the 
time. 

These experiments indicate that the diminution in red blood cor¬ 
puscles corresponds closely in time to the rise of temperature, but it 
continues for a time after the temperature begins to fall. During the 
interval between the primary and secondary fever periods the per¬ 
centage of red blood corpuscles rises, but falls again during the 
secondary-fever period. The authors conclude that “the recovery 
from the fever and the maintenance of an immune condition depend 
upon the ability of the animal (1) to keep in check the growth of the 
miero-parasites, (2) to supply new corpuscles as rapidly’ as they are 
destroyed, and (3) to remove waste products rapidly. 7 ’ Young animals 
withstand the inoculation fever far,better than older ones. The most 
suitable age is from 8 to 12 months. Animals which are older than 12 
months suffer severely from the inoculation fever and may die from a 
relapse, and if young calves are inoculated too soon after weaning, the 
digestive disturbances are apt to prove fatal in connection with the 
inoculation fever. Young calves may be safely inoculated, however, if 
allowed to remain with the cows. 

The blood used in these experiments was taken from two sources, 
from naturally immune Southern cattle and Northern cattle made 
immune by tick infestation or blood inoculation. It was noticed that 
the virulence of the blood from different sources and from the same 
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animal under different conditions may sometimes vary, it is, there¬ 
fore, perhaps advisable to use blood from animals which, have become 
thoroughly immune to the disease, since their blood will possess a more 
uniform virulence. The blood should be used when perfectly fresh. 
When blood for immunization is used from tick-infested animals, from 
1 to 24 cc. constitutes a sufficiently Targe dose. 

The authors urge the advisability of maintaining a close watch upon 
the digestive functions of the animals during the period of immuniza¬ 
tion. It is necessary that the animals should be fed upon a highly 
nutritious diet, and it is desirable that the diet should be such as to 
maintain a lax condition of the bowels. Inoculation may be made at 
any season of the year, but in general it is advisable to choose seasons 
when the animals will not suffer from either too great cold or heat. 
Cattle may be safely inoculated in the South if they are kept free from 
ticks for about 60 days after inoculation. A few fatal relapses will 
occur, however, after the animal lias become apparently immune, but 
these relapses may be prevented in large measure by careful feeding 
and by preventing unusual excitement of the inoculated animals. The 
process of immunization in Northern animals is probably such a 
gradual one that they should not be considered entirely immune until 
they have been kept one year in the South and subjected to tick 
infestation. 

Inoculation to produce immunity from Texas fever in North¬ 
ern cattle, E. C. Schroeder (IT 8. JDept. Agr., Bureau of Animal 
Industry Rpt. 1898 , pp. 273-288). —The object of these experiments was 
to confirm the belief that a mild attack of Texas fever in Northern 
cattle would confer immunity against the disease. Each animal was 
given a hypodermic injection of blood drawn from the jugular vein of 
an immune Southern cow. The injections were made during the fall 
and winter and the cattle were exposed in the South during the 
following spring. The total number of animals which received injec¬ 
tions was 11. Of this number, 0, together with 4 other cattle and 
5 checks, were subsequently exposed to Texas fever in Virginia. 
Detailed records are given of the reaction and behavior of the cattle 
during the exposure. Of the 11 injected cattle 9 were exposed to 
Texas fever in permanently infected territory. One of the two older 
cattle which received an injection suffered a mild attack of Texas 
fever. The remaining animals which received injections escaped the 
disease entirely or suffered only a very mild form of the disease. Of 
the 5 check animals, 4 died, and the remaining one which survived 
suffered from a severe attack of Texas fever. 

Blackleg in the United. States and the distribution of vaccine 
by the Bureau of Animal Industry, V. A. Norg-aard ( IT. 8. Dept. 
Agr j Bureau of Animal Industry Rpt. 1898 , pp. 27-81 , pi. I, map 
figs . 3).— A preliminary report upon blackleg has already been noted 
(E. S. R., 10, p. 300), The detailed account which is given in the 
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present paper is mainly based upon an outbreak ot blackleg which, 
occurred in Texas. During the IS months covered by this report about 
500,000 animals have been injected with vaccine sent out from the 
Bureau of Animal Industry, and loss from blackleg has been reduced 
to less than one-half per cent. A map is given which shows the dis¬ 
tribution of blackleg in the United States and indicates the extent of 
the use of vaccine in different parts of the country. 

The author states that blackleg vaccine may be manufactured for 
less than 1 cent per dose, and that the cost of production in the Bureau 
of Animal Industry does not exceed 1 cent per 10 doses. A detailed 
account is presented by way of historical review of our knowledge of 
blackleg. This-disease occurs in nearly all the countries of the world. 
In the United States it is especially serious in Texas, Indian,Territory, 
Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado, North. Dakota, and' South 
Dakota. 

The disease more frequently attacks animals between the ages of 0 
and IS months. Statistics collected in Switzerland indicate that 82 per 
cent of all cases occurred among cattle of ages varying from 6 months 
to 2 years. It has been claimed that the range cattle in Hungary are 
practically immune to blackleg. Similar claims have been made for 
the cattle of Algeria. In the United States it has been noticed that 
common range cattle are less susceptible than graded stock, and since 
it is probable that infection occurs by means of abrasions of the skin, it 
seems that in general thick-skinned animals are less susceptible than 
more thin-skinned ones. Statistics do not indicate any striking dif¬ 
ference in the susceptibility of the 2 sexes to blackleg, except perhaps 
among older animals, where it would appear that males are more sus¬ 
ceptible. Tlie spring and fall seasons are apparently most favorable 
for the development of the disease. Detailed accounts are given of the 
symptoms and of the pathological conditions to be found upon post- 
mortem examination. 

The blackleg bacillus is described and an account is given of the 
biology of the organism and of the maimer of its entrance into the body 
as already indicated. 

Most cases of blackleg prove fatal. In reply to circulars, 120 stock 
owners out of 522 stated that they have seen animals recover from this 
disease, the number of reported recoveries amounting to 185. Since 
treatment is of little avail, the principal resource against this disease 
is prevention. Preventive measures may be classified as hygienic and 
prophylactic. Among the hygienic measures may he mentioned thor¬ 
ough disinfection of infected premises, and the careful burying or 
destruction of carcasses of animals dead of this disease. Some stock 
owners reported that blackleg never caused serious losses where it was 
possible to burn over the pastures regularly in the winter. The author^ 
discourages the use of seton or rowel in attempting to prevent an attack 
of blackleg. 

An account is given of the different methods which have been pro- 
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posed for the preparation of the preventive vaccine. At first 2 vaccina¬ 
tions were used, the first being with a mild and the second with a 
stronger virus. Later it was found possible to use a stronger virus at 
first and only one vaccination. In the Bureau of Animal Industry 
the tin el y ground and sifted blackleg meat is heated for 0 hours at a 
temperature of 93 or Of 3 F. This process was found to produce a 
virus of the desired strength. Detailed directions are given for the 
sterilization of injection apparatus and the preparation and use of 
the vaccine. 

The diagnosis of glanders, V. M. Sulin (Arch. Yet . Nuuk, St. 
Petersburg , 29 (1899), Ao. 9, pp. 454-1/3). —A number of experimental 
inoculations of mullein were made both with healthy and glanderous 
horses. The object of the experiments was to determine the variation 
in the number of white blood corpuscles under the influence of mul¬ 
lein. The results of this investigation may be stated as follows: The 
leucocytes possess a greater significance in the young than in adult 
horses, and the least significance in old horses. In healthy horses the 
fluctuation in the number of leucocytes is insignificant. A much greater 
fluctuation is to be observed in glanderous horses. In healthy horses 
the number of leucocytes undergoes no change after injection with 
mullein, or. if a variation is observed, it has no connection with the 
action of the mullein. In glanderous horses, after the mullein injec¬ 
tion, there is always a greater or less decrease in the number of leu¬ 
cocytes. This process is observed most frequently about 0 hours after 
the injection, and more often earlier than later. Following this process 
there is always an increase in the number of leucocytes. Both of these 
processes take place even in case of an already existing leucocytosis. 
The appearance of leucocytosis is not synchronous with the elevation of 
temperature, but may be either earlier or later. Leucocytosis and 
aleucocj tosis occur also in such glanderous horses as do not react to 
the mullein by a rise in temperature. The author also investigated the 
question of the relationship of the different kinds of leucocytes to one 
another and of the relative fluctuation of their numbers under the 
influence of mullein. 

Heart-water experiments, R. W. Dixon ' (Agr. Jour. Gape Good 
Hope, 15 (1899), Xo. 12, pp. 790-792). —Heart water is a contagious dis¬ 
ease of sheep and goats which is probably carried from a nimal to animal 
by means of the ticks. The author undertook a number of experi¬ 
ments in inoculation of sheep and goats for the purpose of producing 
immunity against the disease. The method of inoculation was with 
defibrinated virulent blood. The length of immunity conferred by this 
method was from 1 to 2 months. The author recommends that strin¬ 
gent methods be adopted for the destruction of the ticks, and suggests 
that by repeated spraying with paraffin and solution of arsenic or 
some other similar insecticide, the number of' the ticks might be so 
reduced as to materially diminish the prevalence of heart water among 
sheep. 
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Notes on roup in fowls, J. Barlow [Rhode Island St a, Rpt. 3898, 
pp m 97-105).— In tills article the author gives a general description of 
the symptoms of the disease in fowls, with a discussion of the litera¬ 
ture bearing upon the subject* It is stated that in certain parts of the 
State the disease causes large losses to poultry raisers every year. 
Consideration is given to the question of the relationship between roup 
of fowls and diphtheria of human beings, and also of the question of 
the contagiousness of roup. Instances are cited from the literature of 
roup in which the disease seemed to be transmitted from fowls to man 
and from man to fowls. In order to determine the method of conta¬ 
gion, experiments were made in applying portions of the discharge 
from diseased fowls to the eyes of healthy fowls. After 10 days the i 
disease was manifested. Healthy fowls were also shut up with dis¬ 
eased ones and made to eat and drink from the same receptacles. In 
these cases also the healthy fowls soon acquired the disease. 

In the treatment of roup the author insists upon the importance of 
immediately isolating all diseased poultry, and believes that fowls 
which have once had the disease should not be afterwards used for 
breeding. The diseased fowls should be placed in comfortable quarters 
and should receive plenty of food. The exudate of membranous mate¬ 
rial formed in the throat or nostrils maybe removed, and antiseptic 
washes, such as dilute carbolic acid, a 1 to 2,000 solution of corrosive 
sublimate, and peroxid of hydrogen in 3 per cent aqueous solution 
may be used with good results. 

Asthenia (going light) in fowls, 0. F. Dawson (II 8 . Dept . A<jr. 7 
Bureau of Animal Industry Rpt 189 $, pp. 329-333, pi. 1 ).—An out¬ 
break of a fowl disease having occurred in Hyattsville, Md. ? a few 
fowls were brought to the Bureau of Animal Industry for investiga¬ 
tion. The disease was a chronic one, lasting about 3 months before a 
fatal issue. Upon making post-mortem examination, it was found that 
the duodenum was the only organ which was noticeably a fleeted, the 
lining of this part of the intestine showing a catarrhal condition. 
Cultures were made from the contents of the duodenum with the result 
that a single species of bacterium was found. Hypodermic inocula tions 
of pure cultures of this organism in a guinea pig produced death within 
24 hours. A postmortem examination of the guinea pig revealed the 
presence of the germ in lesions of the liver, spleen, and lungs. A 
description is given of the organism under the name of Bacterium 
asthenice , and an account is presented of the behavior of the organism 
upon various culture media. This organism has the power of vegi- 
tating within wide temperature limits, from 50 to 120° F, A freezing 
temperature for 24 hours did not kill it. Two weeks’drying in diffused 
sunlight was not fatal to it. 

As treatment for this disease of fowls, the author recommends pur* 
gation with castor oil in two-teaspoonful doses or calomel in repeated 
J-grain doses; purgation to be followed with tonic treatment. 
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The role of insects, Arachnids and Myriapods, as carriers of human and 
animal diseases which are produced by bacteria and animal parasites, G. H. 
F.. Nuttall ( Byg. Rundschau, 9 (1899), Nos. 5, pp. 269-220; 6, pp. 275-289; S,pp. 393- 
408; 10, pp. 503-520; 12, pp. COG-620). —In this series of articles the author presents 
an elaborate digest of the literature of the subject in connection with a bibliography 
of nearly 300 titles. Among the numerous special subjects treated in these articles, we 
may mention the following: The transmission of anthrax: by llies (Tabanus, Hmimi- 
topota, Muse a, Stomoxys, etc.), beetles and Cimex and Pulex; the transmission by 
various insects of the organisms of hog cholera, chicken cholera, erysipelas, recur¬ 
rent fever, yellow fever, and typhus; the transmission of tuberculosis by M u sen 
domestica and Acantkia lectularia ; the agency of various species of Ixodes in carrying 
contagious diseases; the transmission of contagious diseases by Sarcopsylla penetrans, 
species of Trombidid®, and various round and flat worms ; and a discussion of the 
relationship of the cattle tick to the transmission of Texas fever. 

Report of the State veterinarian, L. Pearson (Pennsylvania Dept. Agr. lipt. 
1S9S, pi. 1, 2>P . 191-187). —A report of work on the following diseases: Rabies, 
anthrax, cornstalk disease, hog' cholera, tuberculosis, glanders, blackleg, abortion, 
milk fever, Texas fever, luugworm disease, cowpox, and dysentery of calves. 

Report of the veterinary division, J. A. Gilruth (New Zealand Dept. Agr, lipt. 
1899, pp, GO-91, pis. 9). —This report presents an account of a supposed outbreak of 
contagious pleuro-pneumonia, of the prevalence, spread, and methods of control and 
extermination of tuberculosis, with reports on tuberculin tests, actinomycosis, para¬ 
sitic gastritis in calves, red water, milk fever, cirrhosis of the liver, and bacterio¬ 
logical examinations for the dairy service. 

Report of government veterinarian, A. Park (New Zealand Dept. Agr. lipt. 1899, 
pp. 113-122). —This report contains an account of a large number of tuberculin tests, 
with an account of the post-mortem findings in condemned animals* 

Report of government veterinarian, C. J. Reakes (New Zealand Dept. Agr. lipt 
1899, pp. 122-182, pi, 1 ).—The author presents notes on the “Winton” disease of 
horses, actinomycosis, milk fever, tuberculosis of cattle and of pigs, and swine 
fever. 

Contagious* diseases of animals in European countries ( F. S. Dept. Agr., Bureau 
of Animal Industry Rpt. 1898, pp. 42S-439). —A statistical account of the prevalence in 
the various European countries of contagious pleuro-pneumonia, foot-and-mouth 
disease, swine fever, rabies, glanders, sheep pox, scab, hog cholera, blackleg, 
anthrax, etc. 

The reaction of the lymphatic glands to micro-organisms, G. Perez (Ann. Ig. 
Spern. ser ,, 8 (1898), No. 1, pp. 1-103). —An elaborate series of experiments with 
inoculations of pathogenic organisms in dogs, guinea pigs, and rabbits. 

Influence of the lymphatic glands in the production of immunity, L. Manfreds 
and P. Viola (Ann. Ig. Sper., n. ser., S (1898), No, 4, pp. 456-489)'. —The lymphatic 
system is endowed with a high resisting power against anthrax, typhus, and diph¬ 
theria, and plays an important role in immunization. 

Lupines as plants poisonous to stock, E. V. Wilcox (Jour. Comp. Med. and Vet. 
Arch., 20 (1899), No, 12, pp. 766-774).— A brief discussion of cases of stock poisoning 
from lupins, with a bibliography. 

Studies on anthrax, 0. Casagrandi ( Ann. Ig. Sper., 9 (1899), No. 2, pp. 212-234). 

Actinomycosis, J. B. Wright (Jour. Comp. Med. and Vet. Arch., 20 (1899), No. 12, 
pp. 758-763). —A discussion of the pathological anatomy of the disease in cattle, swine, 
sheep, and horses, with mention of the iodid of potash treatment and preventive 
measures. 

The excretion of tetanus virus by the kidneys, S. J. Goldberg (Centbl. 'Baku 
u. Par., 1. Aht., 26 (1899), No. 18-19,pp. 347,348).— The author conducted experimental 
investigations upon rabbits and guinea pigs. It was found, as a result of these 
experiments, that tetanus virus was not present either in the excretion from the 
kidneys or in the amuiotic water ol' these animals. 
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The composition of the tuberculosis and glanders bacilli, E. A. be Schweinitz 
( V, S. Dept. Apr., Bureau of Animal Industry llpt. 1898, pp. 293-300). —Reprinted from 
the American Chemical Journal for August, 1895. The elementary and proximate 
composition are given, and the data discussed in comparison with the work of 
others. 

Notes upon the fats contained in the tuberculosis bacilli, E. A. be Schweinitz 
and M. Dorset (V. S. Dept. Apr., Bureau of Animal Industry llpt. 1898, pp. 301 , 
30 : 2 ).—Reprinted from the Journal of the American. Chemical' Society for May, 1896 
(E. S. R., 8, p. 104). 

The mineral constituents of the tubercle bacilli, E. A. be Schweinitz and M. 
Dorset (T. S. Dept. Ayr., Bureau of Animal Industry llpt. 1S9S, pp. 302-304 , pis. 2). — 
Reprinted from the Journal of the American Chemical Society (E. S. R., 10, p. 1016). 

A new stain for Bacillus tuberculosis, M. Dorset ( V. S. Dept. Ayr., Bureau of 
Animal Industry llpt. IS98, pp. 326-328). —Since the tubercle bacillus has been shown 
to contain about 40 per cent of material which is soluble in ether, it was decided to 
try Sudan III as a stain, this stain being especially recommended for fatty material. 
Cover glass preparations were made and then immersed for 5 minutes in a saturated 
solution of Sudan III in 80 per cent alcohol. This stain gave excellent results. The 
same stain used in pure cultures of hog cholera, glanders, typhoid, anthrax, symp¬ 
tomatic anthrax, diphtheria, and other organisms gave negative results. Sudan III 
is therefore considered a differential stain for the tubercle bacillus. 

The relation of the farmer to bovine tuberculosis, Y. I. Spear (Rhode Island State 
Bd. Ayr. Tlpf. ISOS, pp. 19t-202).—k popular discussion of the practical value of the 
tuberculin test and of means to be adopted in freeing herds from tuberculosis and 
preventing their reinfection. 

Combating tuberculosis of man and animals in Prance and other countries, 

L. H. Pettit and E. Lkclainche ( Her. Tuhereulose, Paris, ? (1899), Xo. 4,pp. 355-373 ).— 
Notes on the methods adopted in various countries in the reduction of tuberculosis. 

Tuberculosis and how to eradicate it, J. M. Carter (Pennsylvania Dept. Ayr. 
llpt. 1898, pt. 1, pp, 340-346). —A brief account of the distribution of tuberculosis 
which followed upon the. breaking up and sale of a tuberculous herd. 

Prevention of bovine tuberculosis, L. Stubbe (Jour. Soc. Cent. Ayr. Bely., 47 
(1899), Xo, 2, pp, 61-60). —Recommends the slaughter of animals with clinical symp¬ 
toms of tuberculosis and ot those which react to tuberculin, and the payment of an 
indemnity for such animals. 

Experiments with the antitubercular serum of Maragliano, S. Crescxmanxo 
' (Skroterapia, 2 ( 1S98 ), Xo. 11, pp. 126-128). —This serum has curative action but does 
not protect the organism against subsequent infection by tuberculosis. 'The serum 
has no injurious effects up n the organism into which it is injected. 

Some results in the treatment of tuberculosis with antituberculcsls serum, 
E. A. be Schweinitz (V. S. Dept. Ayr., Bureau of Animal Industry Dpt. 1S9S, pp. 
289-295 ).—This article records the results of experiments upon human tuberculous 
patients with an antituberculosis serum prepared by the Bureau of Animal Indus¬ 
try. Of the34 patients who were treated, 16 were in the incipient stage, 15 were 
moderately advanced, and 3 were far advanced. The physical signs, expectoration, 
temperature, cough, appetite, and weight were improved in the majority of cases. 
The experimental work thus far done on guinea pigs, and the results obtained by the 
use of the antituberculosis serum on man indicate that this serum obtained from 
horses possesses considerable value. 

The cattle tick and tuberculosis in New South Wales, G. S. Baker ( U\ S. Dept,. 
Ayr. Bureau of Animal Industry llpt 1898, p. 386 ).-—A brief note on the great preva¬ 
lence of the cattle tick in New South Wales and on the frequency with which tuber- 
onions animals are used for meat. 

A cattle disease in Marshall County, Kansas ( V. S. Dept. Ayr., Bureau of Ani¬ 
mal Industry llpt, 1898, pp. 383-284). — An outbreak of a disease which occurred at Blue 
Rapids, Kaus,, was investigated by K. P, Steddom. The disease is characterized as 
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being essentially an inflammation of the external genital organs. The application 
of silver nitrate ami a 5 per cent solution of creolin is reported as giving good 
results. 

A cattle disease in Uruguay, A. AY. Swalm ( V. /§. Dept. Jar,, Bureau of Animal 
Industry llpt. IS 98, p. 3S5). —A brief note on veterinary regulations in Uruguay con¬ 
cerning Texas fever. 

Cattle quarantine line, C. Curtice (Xorth Carolina Sta. Spec . Bui 52,pp. AS ).—This 
bulletin contains a copy of Order No. 24 of the Bureau of Animal Industry of this 
Department regarding cattle transportation, a statement of the North Carolina 
State laws regarding traffic in cattle, a proclamation of quarantine !>y the governor 
of North Carolina, a special order of the Secretary of Agriculture modifying quaran¬ 
tine line for the State, quotations from newspapers regarding cattle quarantine, a 
copy of the Virginia State law concerning cattle transportation, and a copy of an 
act to prevent the spread of cattle distemper or tick fever and other contagious or 
infections diseases of live stock, which latter has been brought before the general 
assembly of North Carolina, 

Concerning a disease of sheep, F. Merc anti and S. Dessy (Ann. Iff . Sper ., n. 
ser.j 8 ( 1S98), Xo. 4, pp. 381-395). —A study of the effects of toxic substances pro¬ 
duced by intestinal worms in sheep. 

Distomatosis, S. Lyudskanoy (Feb Sbirka, 7 (189$), Xo. 4-5, p-p. 73-86 ).—Notes 
on Distoma hepaticum and />. hniceolutum , with an account of the symptoms, course, 
and prevention of the disease caused hy their presence in sheep. 

Experiments with lime and sulphur dip, A. G. Davison (Ayr. Jour. Cape Good 
Hope, 15 (1899), Xo. 13, pp. 843-845 ).—It was found that the wool of Tasmanian 
sheep was not injured by this dip. 

Feeding wild plants to sheep, S. B. Nelson ((\ S, Dept. Ayr., Bureau of Animal 
Industry Dpt. 189S, pp. 421-435).— This paper is reprinted from Bulletin 22 of the 
Bureau (E. S. R., 10, p. 793). 

Swine fever, J. A. Gilruth (Xew Zealand Dept. Ayr. llpt . 1899, pp. 92-115, pU. 3). — 
A detailed account is given of outbreaks of this disease in different parts of New 
Zealand. The disease is considered the same as that known as hog cholera in tills 
country. Numerous cultures were made of the specific organisms and a number of 
inoculation experiments were carried on with guinea pigs, rabbits, pigeons, and 
pigs. In these cases careful post-mortem examinations were made and the patho¬ 
logical conditions were observed and described in detail. It was found that in this 
disease pulmonary and pleural lesions may and frequently do occur independently 
of the characteristic bowel complications of swine fever. The author believes that 
it is doubtful whether hog cholera and swine plague will prove to be distinct 
diseases. 

The production of immunity in guinea pigs from hog cholera by the use of 
blood serum from immunised animals, E. A, r>E Schweinitz (F, S, Dept. Ayr., 
Bureau of Animal Industry Rpt. 1S9S, pp. 269-272). —Reprint of a paper read before 
the American Association for the Advancement of Science, in 1892. 

Bnzyms, or soluble ferments, of the hog cholera germ, E. A.pr Scttwetnttz 
(U. S. Dept , Ayr., Bureau of Animal Industry llpt. 1898, pp, 2SS-2SS). —Reprint ol an 
article read at the American Association for the Advancement of Science, in 1892. 

The serum treatment for swine plague and hog cholera, E. A. be Schweinitz 
{U. S. Dept. Ayr., Bureau of Animal Industry Rpt. 1898, pp, 235-248, pis. 2). —This 
report is essentially the same as that contained in Bulletin 23 of the Bureau (E, S. R,, 
11, pp. 89,90). 

Experiments in stamping out hog cholera in Page County, Iowa (If, S. Dept, 
Ayr,, Bureau of Animal Industry Rpt. 1898,pp. 249-265) .—This is a statistical account 
of the -work done on hog cholera in Iowa (E. S. R., 11, pp, 89,90). 

Partial paralysis and crippling of swine, J. H. Reed and G. E. Day (Rpt. Ayr., 
Hew Brunswick, 1899, pp. 310-315 ),—Notes on the symptoms and treatment of this 
disease, 
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The germicide value of acrolein, E. Koch and G. Fuchs ( Centbl. Bald. a. Par., 
I, AM,. 20 \1S99), Xo. 28-19 , pp. 800-593). —Acrolein in its chemical constitution is 
distinctly related to formalin. In the experiments which were undertaken by the 
author, this substance was found to be even more effective than formalin in destroy¬ 
ing bacteria. 

A new method for the disinfection of stalls, K. Walther and A. Schlossmann 
(Ztschr . Tiermed., 2 (2898). Xo. 4, pp. 109-279, fig. 1 ).—Ail apparatus was employed 
which filled the stall with a mist of glyeoformal, which is composed of 60 parts of 
water, 30 parts of for mol, and 10 parts of glycerine. 

Disinfection, E. A. A. Grange { Jour. Comp . J led. and Vet. Arch., 20 (1899), Xo. 11, 
pp, 074-880 ).—A discussion of the value of various substances for this purpose. 

Stable disinfection, J. B. Paige (Bhode Island Slate Bd. Agr . lipt. 1898, pp. 210- 
222). —The author discusses the natural and artificial remedies which are to be relied 
upon for disinfecting .stables. The disinfectant agencies which are discussed are 
sunlight, dry and moist heat, carbolic acid, ereolin, lysol, disinfektol, corrosive sub¬ 
limate, sulphur dioxid, and ehlorin gas. —-— 

Contribution to a study of the disinfecting power of common soap, A. Ser- 
AFixi (.Gun Ig. Spern. see,, S (IS98), Xo. 2, pp. 199-222). —Both soda and potash soaps 
possess considerable antiseptic power. A bibliography of the literature of this 
question is added to the article. 

Cooperation between the experiment station veterinarian and the local 
veterinarian, A. W. Bitting (U.S. Dept. Agr., Bureau of Animal Industry Bpt. 1898, 
pp. 420,427 ).—This is a reprint from Bulletin 22 of this Bureau (E. 8. R., 10, p. 793). 


STATISTICS—MISCELLANEOUS. 

Fourteenth Annual Report of Maine Station, 1838 (Maine Sta. lipt. 18.98, pp. 
242). —This contains the organization list of the station; a brief report by the director; 
list of acknowledgments; reprints of Bulletin 41, Dehorning cows (E. S. 11., 10, p. 395), 
and Bulletin 42, Ornamenting home grounds (E. S. R., 10, p. 355); abstracts of Bul¬ 
letins 43-45; reprints of Bulletin 46, Some ornamental plants for Maine (E. S. E., 10, 
p. 855), and Bulletin 47, Wheat offals sold in Maine in 1898(E. S. It., 10, p. 1089); 
miscellaneous articles noted elsewhere; and a report of the treasurer for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1898. 

Eleventh Annual Report of Rhode Island Station, 1898 (Rhode Island Sta. 
Bpt. 1898, pp, 70-240), —This includes the organization list of the station ; a report of 
the director giving a summary account of the principal lines of investigational work 
carried on during the year, with notes on the staff*, equipment, and publications of the 
station; departmental reports containing a number of articles abstracted elsewhere; 
lists of donations, exchanges, and the publications of the station since 1888; and an 
index to the report and Bulletins 47-51 issued during the year. The financial state¬ 
ment for the fiscal year ended June 30,1898, is given in the report of the college, p. 90. 

Eighth Annual Report of Washington Station, 1898 ( Washington Sta. lipt . 1898, 
pp.S). —This contains the organization list, a brief report by the director reviewing 
the station work for the year, and a financial statement for the fiscal year ended 
•June 30,1898. 

Fifteenth Annual Report of the Bureau of Animal Industry, 1898 ( U. S. Dept, 
Ayr., Bureau of Animal Industry Bpt. 1898, pp. 647, ph. 26, figs. 69).—’ This contains 
the report of the chief of the Bureau, a number of articles noted elsewhere, abstracts 
of some 20 station bulletins reporting investigations along lines embraced'in animal 
industry, and extracts from consular reports and from correspondents. The report 
also contains statistics of the.movement of farm animals, range or average price of 
farm animals at Chicago for 1897 and 1898, imports and exports of animals and ani¬ 
mal products and the number and value of farm animals for the same years. A list 
of State live stock sanitary boards, secretaries of State boards of health, and State 
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veterinarians having control of contagious and infections diseases among domestic 
animals is given, and the rules and regulations of the Bureau issued in 1897 and 1898 
are quoted. 

Experiment Station Work—XIII ( V. 8. Dept. Ayr*, Farmers' Did. 107, pp. 32, jigs. 
3). —This number contains articles on the following subjects: Fertilizer requirements 
of crops, persimmons, forcing rhubarb, grinding corn for cows, waste in feeding corn¬ 
stalks, molasses for farm animals, feeding ducks, cost of raising calves, feeding 
calves with milk of tuberculous cows, killing the germs of tuberculosis in milk, 
ropy milk and cream, and dairy salt. 

Farmers’ reading courses, L. H. Bailey ( V. S. Dipt. Ayr., Office of Experiment 
Stations Bui. 72, pp. 36). —Farmers’ reading courses in the United States have been 
largely organized and engineered by the agricultural colleges and experiment sta¬ 
tions of the different States. Their object is to bring within the reach of farmers 
opportunity for securing systematic instruction under the direction of competent 
men on subjects affecting farm interests and farm life. The present bulletin treats 
of the historical development and present status of these courses in America. Out¬ 
lines of the reading courses as conducted by agricultural colleges in Ontario, 
Pennsylvania, Michigan, New Hampshire, Connecticut, New York, West Virginia, 
and South Dakota are given w r ith lists of the hooks used and mention made of ven¬ 
tures along the same lines in other States. In the appendix samples of lesson 
leaves and question papers issued in connection with the reading courses in some 
of the different States are given as are also samples of membership cards, application 
blanks for membership, etc. The different courses are commented upon and special 
features of the different systems pointed out and suggestions given regarding the 
conduct and management of farmers’ reading courses. 

Farmers’ reading courses (77. S. Dept. Ayr., Farmers’ Bid. 100, pp. 20). —This is an, 
abridgment of the above bulletin. 

Books for farmers, stockmen, dairymen, and fruit growers, J* B. Reynolds 
( Ontario Dept. Ayr., pp. S). —Notes are given on the value and use of a farm library, 
and some 30 books on agricultural topics are recommended for this purpose and their 
contents summarized. 

Agriculture and dairying in Scotland, J. C. Higgins (F. S. Dept. Ayr., Bureau of 
Animal Industry Bpt. lS9S,pp. 213-223). 

Rise and growth of agricultural education, J. D. Walters ( Industrialist, 26 
(WOO), Xo. 24, pp. 327-334). —The rise and development of agricultural colleges, 
experiment stations, and farmers’ institutes in the United States are discussed. 

Botanical institutions and the agricultural organization of Java and Ceylon, 
G. Clautriau (Ding. Ayr., 10 (1899), Xos. 4,pp. 301-328; 5, pp. 345-374). 

Report on crops, live stock, etc., in Manitoba (Dept. Ayr. and Immiy. [. Manitoba ] 
Bid. 60,pp. 12). —A brief summary of the yield of the various crops of the Province 
in 1899, data on dairy products and live stock, and the rainfall for each month from 
April to October. 

Farm animals in Denmark, 1898 ( Vyeskr. Landm., 44 ( 1S09), Xo. 33, p, 440 ).— 
According to a recent bulletin of the Statistical Bureau the number of farm animals 
in Denmark, July 15, 1898, was as follows: Horses, 449/264; cattle, total, 1,743,440 
(bulls and steers, 111,186; milch cows, 1,067,138; heifers and calves, 565,116); sheep, 
1,074,413; goats, 31,803; swine, 1,178,514. Poultry: Chickens, 8,748,428; turkeys, 
52,162; ducks, 803,217; geese, 210,907. Rabbits, 81,475; number of beehives, 118,178,-^ 

F. W. WOLL. 

American animals and animal productions in Great Britain, W. H. Bray 
(77. S. Dept. Ayr., Bureau of Animal Industry Dpt. 1898, pp. 440-463) .—This includes 
data and discussion relative to the importation of cattle and horses into Great 
Britain, rules for the Loudon provision tfade, average weights of provision pack¬ 
ages, prices of animal products in London, and an account of the cheese trade with 
the United Kingdom, ' 
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Missouri State Fruit Experiment Station.— This station was established by an 
act of the last State legislature, which appropriated $15,000 for the purpose for two 
years. A commission appointed by the governor to select a suitable site decided 
upon the town of Mountain Grove, which is practically in the center of the Ozark 
country. The town of Mountain Grove donated 198 acres of land for the use of the 
station. Active operations were not commenced until the beginning of the present 
year, so that the total appropriation of $15,000 is available for this year’s work. 
J. T. Stinson, formerly horticulturist of the Arkansas Station, was elected director. 
Over 10 acres of land have been planted in fruits and berries the past spring. The 
contract has been let for the erection of the buildings, which will consist of an office 
and laboratory building, residences for the director and for the foreman, and a barn. 
The station is under the control of a board of trustees appointed by the governor. 
This hoard consists of J. C. Kerby, president, West Plains; M. T. Davis, treasurer, 
Aurora, and L. O. Hailey, secretary", Ava. 

New Mexico College and Station.— John J. Vernon, formerly assistant horti¬ 
culturist of the Iowa Station, has been appointed agriculturist and horticulturist in 
the college and station, and entered upon his duties May 1. 

Ohio Station. —The last general assembly enacted a law providing for the inspec¬ 
tion of nurseries and orchards in the State for the San Jos6 scale, black knot, peach 
yellows, and other dangerous insect and contagious diseases of trees, shrubs, vines, 
etc., and the compulsory treatment of infected orchards, or their destruction when 
necessary. The station is charged with the enforcement of this law, and an appro¬ 
priation of $15,000 was made for this purpose during the two years 1900 and 1901. 
Lowell Roudenhush has been appointed horticultural inspector and will have imme¬ 
diate supervision of the work. The following appropriations were made by the gen¬ 
eral assembly for the two years 1900 and 1901: Expenses of board of control, $1,200; 
bulletin illustration, $800; substations for held exx>eriments, $1,200; special work in 
entomology, botany, chemistry, and horticulture, $7,500; investigation and preven¬ 
tion of tuberculosis and other diseases of cattle, $6,000; general repairs, labor, and 
supplies, $7,000; new construction, $4,850. Total, $31,550. 

South Carolina College and Station.— A. P*. Anderson, who several years ago 
was botanist in the college and station, has been elected entomologist, and will enter 
upon his duties June 1. A. T. Smythe, of Charleston, has been added to the station 
committee, 

Texas College.— The summer school, which opens at the college June 18, will 
include among others courses in agriculture, horticulture, and manual training. 
The courses will continue for six weeks and are open to both sexes. 

Miscellaneous.— According to a recent number of Science, “An International 
Congress of Meteorology is to be held at Paris from September 10 to 16 of the present 
year. The president of the Commission d’Organisation of the congress is M. Mascart, 
director of the Central Meteorological Bureau of France. The secretary is M. Angot. 
Membership in the congress may he had on payment of 20 francs. The preliminary 
programme includes a long list of subjects in meteorology proper, as well as in ocean¬ 
ography and terrestrial magnetism and electricity. 57 

A botanical garden and experiment station has been established at Coquilhatville, 
in the Congo Free State. 
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Within the past few months the agricultural colleges and experi¬ 
ment stations of this country have lost by death two of their most able 
. friends and supporters, who for many years had been actively asso¬ 
ciated with their work. Both were influential in securing the national 
legislation leading to the establishment of the experiment stations, and 
each served with distinction for a term as president of the Association 
of American Agricultural Colleges and Experiment Stations, in the 
proceedings of which they took an active part from the first. 

James Henry Smart, who died February 21 at the age of 59 years, 
had been engaged in various lines of educational work for over forty 
years. He served successively as teacher in the public schools of New 
Hampshire, his native State, principal of a school at Toledo, Ohio, and 
superintendent of schools at Fort Wayne, Ind,, occupying the latter 
position for a period of ten years. From 1874 to 1880 he was super¬ 
intendent of public instruction in Indiana, during which time he revo¬ 
lutionized the school system of that State, and placed it in the front 
rank of American school systems. His association with agricultural 
education commenced with his election to the presidency of Purdue 
University in 1883, which he occupied with signal ability until his death. 

Dr. Smart took a deep interest in the colleges of agriculture and 
mechanic arts and the agricultural experiment stations, and he thor¬ 
oughly appreciated the value of these institutions in the educational 
system of the country and for the general uplifting and advancement 
of agriculture. He was one of the leading advisers in the framing of 
the Hatch Act, providing for the establishment of the stations, and he 
took an important part in securing the passage of the Morrill Act of 
1890, increasing the support of the colleges. 

At two different times Dr. Smart served as director of the Indiana 
Station, and at all times he evinced a deep interest in its work and in 
bringing the results of its teachings home to the farmer. 

' Although nearly blind for the last few years of his life, with the 
aid of an assistant he kept remarkably well informed of events in the 
educational world, and when his health permitted he continued his 
college work with indomitable courage and energy. To his tireless 
energy and wise judgment is* largely due the development of a w r eak 
and struggling institution, with a small attendance, into one of the 
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largest and most prosperous technical schools in the country v with 
greatly increased endowment, superior equipment, and an attendance 
of over 800 students from different parts of the United States. 

George Espy Morrow, who died at Paxton, Ill., March 27, 1900, 
was one of the pioneers in work in agricultural education and research 
in this country. Practically his entire mature life was devoted to the 
advancement of agriculture. Early in his career he was engaged for 
some ten years in editorial work, being connected with a number of 
different agricultural papers during that time. In 1ST6 he accepted 
the position of professor of agriculture in the Iowa Agricultural Col¬ 
lege, but he occupied the chair only a few months before he was elected 
to a similar professorship in the Illinois Industrial University (now the 
University of Illinois). The latter position he occupied for nearly 
eighteen years. On the organization of the experiment station in 1888 
he was made agriculturist and a member of its board of direction. He 
was president of this board of direction from 1892 to 1894, which placed 
him in charge of the executive work of the station. 

In 1894 Professor Morrow assumed the presidency of the Oklahoma 
Agricultural College, and the following year he was also made director 
of the experiment station connected with the college. He served in 
this dual capacity until failing health compelled his retirement from 
active service in 1899. He then went to his farm at Paxton, Ill., 
where the remaining months of his life were spent. 

Professor Morrow was a voluminous writer, especially on agricultural 
subjects, and through this medium and his farmers’ institute work, 
to which he was peculiarly suited, he exerted a very marked influence 
for the improvement of methods of agriculture in Illinois. His presi¬ 
dential address before the Association of American Agricultural Col¬ 
leges and Experiment Stations in 1894 was the beginning of a deeper 
interest in the method of teaching agriculture. He there urged the 
importance of so systematizing the subject as to reduce it to a better 
pedagogical form, and commended this work to the association as one 
of the most useful and far-reaching which it could take up. Since that 
time there has been some consideration of the subject at nearly every 
meeting, resulting* finally in the appointment of a special committee, 
which has made several valuable reports. 

Some of Professor Morrow’s most effective work was done near the 
close of his career, in Oklahoma. The present, prosperous condition 
of the agricultural college and experiment station of that Territory and 
the era of good feeling toward the institution are very largely attrib¬ 
utable to his influence and labors. Not only did he materially 
strengthen the institution itself, but he stimulated an interest in higher 
education, a pride in the agricultural college, and a popular sentiment 
for its liberal support and freedom from political interference. He 
left behind him there an impression which will be felt for many a day. 
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CHEMISTRY. 

Chemical methods for ascertaining the lime requirements of 
soils, H. J. Wheeler, B. L. Hartwell, and C. L. Sargent (Jour. 
Amer. Chem . JSoc., 22 ( 1900 ), No. 3 y $p. 153-177 ).—Various methods pro¬ 
posed for the determination of the acidity of soils are discussed, and 
tests of a number of them are reported. 

The methods tested and the conclusions reached are as follows: 

a (l) Moistening the soil with water, then bringing it in contact with blue litmus 
paper and noting with what rapidity and to what extent it reddens the paper as 
compared with some soil whose character is already well known. This method is 
highly effective In the hands of a close observer who has had much experience in 
testing soils of known character. 

“(2) Treatment of the soil with water to which a little ammonium hydroxid 
(ammonia water) has been added and noting whether, after settling, the liquid has 
assumed a dark brown or black appearance. This test applies only where the 
acidity is due in a considerable measure to acid organic substances. It may not 
apply in all sections of the country, as shown by Snyder, in Minnesota, but it has 
thus far proved a very useful and reliable test with Rhode Island and certain other 
New England and New York soils containing considerable quantities of humus. 
Gravimetrically applied, this is the method of Miintz. 

u (3) The method employed by Holloman for determining the lime requirement of 
stiff clay soils in Holland, based upon the amount of lime (calcium oxid) removable 
by extracting with carbonated water. This method has given little promise of use¬ 
fulness in testing our upland acid soils. 

u (4) The method of Tacke for determining the relative acidity of peat (moor) 
soils of North Germany based upon the amount of carbon dioxid which the acid 
ingredients of the soil can expel from calcium carbonate at ordinary temperatures 
in an atmosphere of hydrogen. This method has not seemed to be applicable to our 
acid upland soils. 

u (o) The determination of the total humus by a modification of the Gran dean 
method, which consists in removing the lime and magnesia from, their combinations 
with the humus by treatment with dilute hydrochloric acid, and then dissolving 
the humus in ammonium hydroxid (ammonia water) and estimating the amount dis¬ 
solved. In onr granitic soils containing considerable quantities of humus, this 
method gives results standing in somewhat definite relation to the lime requirements. 

“(6) Determinations of the amount of lime (calcium oxid) which can be dissolved 
by weak hydrochloric acid by digestion at a high temperature for several hours 
(official method of the Association of Official Agricultural Chemists). This method 
furnishes no reliable basis for arriving at the lime requirement of our acid upland 
soils. 

“(7) Method by titration, based upon measuring the number of milligrams of 
nitrogen combined as ammonium salts and held by the soil when it is treated in a 
given way and for a given time with a very dilute solution of ammonium hydroxid. 
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“The results by tliis method agree more closely with the crop tests than by any 
other method tried, though it is closely approximated to, by the gravimetric determi¬ 
nation of the humus dissolved from the soil by extraction with ammonium hydroxid 
without the previous removal of the lime and magnesia. 

u (8) Method based upon the comparison of the color of the extract made from 
soils by treating directly with ammonia water, with the color of such an extract 
prepared from a like quantity of soil of known character. It seems probable that 
where the acidity is due largely to acid organic substances this method may give 
fairly good results. The rapidity with which tests may he made by it is an impor¬ 
tant practical point in its favor as compared with the method as proposed by Muntz. 

“(9) Method based upon the amount of carbon dioxid expelled by a given amount 
of soil from calcium carbonate when the two are Heated, together at the boiling 
point in the presence of water. This method gives promise of much value if the 
period of heating is made uniform and very brief, and if the carbon dioxid liberated 
is easily and accurately determined.” 

Phosphates and the humic acid method, W. Hoffmeistee, 
(.Landw . Vers . Utah, 52 ( 1899 ), jVo. 5-6, pp. 329-345 ).—The author reports 
■studies with various slags, which indicate that his humic acid method 
(E. S. B., 10, p. 818) furnishes a reliable means of determining the rela¬ 
tive value of different phosphates. In this method phosphoric acid 
goes into solution in combination with alkalis, while the lime separates 
out largely in the form of carbonates or Inmates. This reaction occurs 
most readily in those phosphates in which the lime is most easily 
thrown out of combination, namely, in superphosphates and Thomas 
slag. A considerable amount of silicic acid always passes into solution 
with the phosphoric acid, and it appears that the solubility of the latter 
increases with that of the former, so that more phosphoric acid is dis¬ 
solved when fresh sand (which contains souse soluble silica) is used in 
carrying out the method. The author believes that the soluble silicic 
acid of the soil is an important factor in determining the availability 
of phosphates applied as fertilizers, and suggests that the supply of 
soluble silica may become periodically exhausted. Several soils were 
examined by the method with results which indicated that in connection 
with pot experiments with fertilizers it will prove useful for determin¬ 
ing the availability of the fertilizing constituents of the soil. 

More specific directions than were contained in the previous article 
regarding the treatment of the humic acid extract are given as follows: 
The extract is made up to 2.5 liters. Two liters of the solution, cor- 
' responding to 4 gin. of Thomas slag, is filtered, evaporated to dryness, 
taken up in water, and again evaporated in order to drive off any 
ammonium carbonate that may be present. The residue is dissolved 
in hydrochloric acid, the solution evaporated to dryness, dilute hydro¬ 
chloric acid added, and the solution filtered. An aliquot part of this 
solution is boiled with nitric acid and the phosphoric acid precipitated 
"by the usual method. 

Analysis of portion of ash of excrements insoluble in hydro¬ 
chloric acid, P. Schweitzeb (Missouri Sta . Rpt. 1898, pp. 86,87).— That 
portion of the ash of feces from steers fed timothy hay which was insol- 
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uble in hot hydrochloric acid was found to have the following percent¬ 
age composition: Silica 89.52, ferric oxid 1,92, manganic oxid 0.15, 
alumina oxid 0.01, calcium oxid 2.65, magnesium, oxid 0.08, potassium 
oxid 4,73, and sodium oxid 1.34. 

“The question is whether this matter insoluble in strong hydrochloric acid, is 
formed in the animal body or in the plant or, perhaps, in the process of incineration. 
It is presumed, of course, that no insoluble mineral matter can enter the plant as 
such through the roots.” 

The loss of nitrogen in the drying of urine, P. Schweitzer 
(Missouri Stci . lipt. 1898 , 95-100 ).—In connection with digestion 

experiments with steers, a number of experiments were made to deter¬ 
mine the cause of the observed loss of nitrogen in drying urine. The 
nitrogen in the urine was determined in several different ways. Tests 
were also made to learn whether an aqueous solution of urea with and 
without sodium phosphate lost weight when absorbed in sand and dried. 
The results of the tests, however,, were not regular, and definite conclu¬ 
sions were not drawn. 

“The decomposition of urea seems to occur more readily in a dilute solution than 
when concentrated, and more is decomposed in the presence of sodium phosphate 
than in aqueous solution. The mucous and coloring matters in urine are, however, 
also instrumental by their own alteration to act upon the urea present so that the 
writer is unable to suggest any method of drying urine which would yield, without 
loss of nitrogen, the whole of the solids of a certain volume. 

“This, of course, must be taken into account when making calorimetric determina¬ 
tions with the dried materials.' 7 

Tlxe loss of nitrogen in the drying of feces, P. Schweitzer 
(Missouri Sta . Bpt. 1898, pp, 87-95), —A number of experiments were 
made to determine the character and amount of loss of nitrogen of the 
feces of steers fed timothy hay. When the feces were sterilized in 
closed bottles and kept sometime, there was no loss of nitrogen. Sam¬ 
ples were dried in air at 70° O., and afterwards in an oil bath or oven 
at 101° 0.; in an oven at 101°, and over sulphuric acid. 8 Samples of 
fresh feces were treated with water and distilled. A number of determi¬ 
nations were made of the nitrogen in the fresh material and in samples 
completely dried in the usual laboratory methods. The results of the 
test follow: 

“The excrements of cattle on being voided have an alkaline reaction, owing to the 
presence therein of ammonia; they likewise contain skatol and sudol. This causes 
loss in nitrogen by drying, whether done by beat or water absorbing substances, 
which seems proportional to the intensity of heat, the length of time and the com¬ 
pleteness of the drying. 

Under the conditions prevailing in our digestion experiments, where drying was 
effected at a temperature not exceeding 70° G., and the dried material retained from 
3 to 7 per cent of moisture, the loss in nitrogen calculated for water-free excrements 
amounted on an average to 0.08 per cent. It is possible by proper management to 
effectively sterilize and preserve fresh excrements so that no nitrogen is lost aud, 
perhaps also, the water contents are not altered,” 
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Proximate composition and calculated thermal value of feeds 
and feces, P. Schweitzer (Missouri 8ta. Rpt. 1898, pp. 102-105 ),— 
The author compares the determined heat of combustion of a number 
of feeding stuffs and of the feces of 3 steers with similar values calcu¬ 
lated on the basis of the thermal value of the proximate constituents 
of the materials. The calculated heat of combustion of feces was 
from 6.82 to 8.42 per cent lower than the value as determined. The 
calculated heat of combustion of the feeding stuff was 3.49 per cent 
lower. The results are discussed at some length. 

“The four proximate principles, commonly determined in a so-called feed-stuff 
analysis, each consist of groups of bodies which, while having something in com- 
raon, yet differ from one another in composition, digestibility, and properties in 
general. I hold this to he true even in the case of crude fiber, where, perhaps, a 
reasonable doubt might be entertaiued of its composite character.” 

The determination of liber in feeding stuffs, P. Schweitzer ( Mis¬ 
souri Sta. JR.pL 1898, pp. 105-111 ).—A comparison of the official method 
with Miiller’s bromin and ammonia method, using excelsior, cornstalks, 
and corn leaves. The constituents of the crude cellulose obtained from 
the 3 materials with the 2 methods are described and the amounts esti¬ 
mated. The constituents other than fiber were also determined, and 
the results are summarized as follows, the crude fiber being determined 
in Nos. 1, 3, and 5 by the official method and in Nos. 2,4, and 6 by the 
bromin and ammonia method: 


Analysis of excelsior, cornstalks, and corn leaves. 



Excelsior. 

Cornstalks. 

Corn leaves. 

1. ■ 2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

Ether extract.....;— 

■Alcohol extract...■. 

Crude ash... 

Protein... ... 

Fiber.........—■ 

“ Yascolose” .... —........... 

• “Pectose **... 

: Carbohydrates...-.. 

Per cent. 
1.08 
3,71 
.84 
1.26 
46.73 
10.11 
(17. 60) 
12.67 

Per cent 
0.98 
3,75 
.84 
1.26 
46.26 
<16.11) 
17. eo 
13.20 

Per cent 
1.79 
27. 45 
3. 72 
8. 53 
29. 52 
.69 i 
(11. 36) 
16. 94 ! 

Per cent 
1. 80 
27.17 
3.71 
8.50 
29. 34 
f 69) 
11. 36 
17. 43 

Per cent 
1.87 
16,91 
10.36 
14.90 
23.94 
.38 
(15.75) 
15.89 

Per cent 
1,70 
16.88 
10,37 
14,93 
28,21 
(.38) 
15.75 
16.78 


100.00 

1 " 

100.00 

100. 00 

100. 00 

100.00 

100.00 


The effect of heating the samples under pressure in a Papin digester 
for from 1 to 6 hours was tried, and the resulting fiber was examined. 
The conclusion was reached that “the digester method is evidently not 
adapted to increase our knowledge of the fibers in feeding stuffs.” 

Lactic acid determination by means of alcohol, GL Walck 
(■ Pharm,. Ztg., 44 (1899), pp. 906, 907; abs. in Chem. Centbl., 1900, I, 
JVo. 4, p. 267 ).— Soxhlet has shown that previous to the beginning of 
lactic acid production in fresh milk a certain time intervenes in which 
the lactic acid germs increase without any increase in the acidity of the 
milk. This period, which depends upon the temperature and the con¬ 
dition of the milk, Soxhlet has called the incubation, period, and he 
holds that milk should not be used beyond this period. 
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To determine the exact degree of acidity milk is titrated, using 
phenolplithalein as indicator, but in some north, German creameries 
this is determined approximately by the behavior of the milk on the 
addition of 08 per cent alcohol. The author studied the relation between 
degree of acidity and the curdling with alcohol, and found that the 
amount of 08 per cent alcohol required to curdle milk diminished as the 
degree of acidity increased. Milk which did not curdle when mixed 
with an equal volume of alcohol was found to have a small degree of 
acidity, did not curdle by cooking, required at most 2 ce. of decinormal 
alkali to neutralize 10 cc. of milk, and was suitable for children. Milk 
which under similar conditions gives flOccident curdling is said to be 
past the incubation period and no longer suitable for children. Milk 
which curdles on the addition of a small amount of alcohol is sour, 
will curdle when cooked, and is unlit for consumption. 

This simple method the author believes to be useful for the rapid and 
simple determination of the approximate acidity of market milk. 

Proceedings of the sixteenth annual convention of the Association of Official 
Agricultural Chemists, held at San Francisco, Cal, July 5, 6, and 7,1899 ( £7. S. 
Dept. Ayr., Division of Chemistry Bui. 57, pp. 180). —This is a detailed account edited 
by the secretary of the association, H. W. Wiley. Fox* a summary of the proceed¬ 
ings see E. S. R., 11, p. 204. 

Bibliography for the use of the Swiss Government analytical laboratories and 
similar institutions ( Littcratur- Verzeichniss filr die Schweiz erischen kantonalen Labor a- 
torien und dhnliche Untersuch nngsansfatten. Basel: Wakernagel; rev. in Ztschr. Tinier - 
such, Nahr. u. GenussmtlS {1900), No. 4, p. 299). —This compilation was made for 
the Society of Swiss Analytical Chemists at their yearly meeting in Lugano in 1899. 

Investigations on caramel bodies, F. Stoixe ( Ztschr. Yer. Dent. Zuckerind1899, 
Nos , 524, II, pp 800-807; 525, II, pp. 889-842). 

The determination of phosphorus in organic compounds, C. Marie (Bui. Soc. 
dim. Paris, 3. ser., 33 (1900), No. 1, pp. 44, 45). 

On the volumetric determination of boric acid, A. Stock ( Compt . Rend. Acad. 
Set. Paris , 130 (1900), No. 8, pp. 516, 517). 

Tests for cotton-seed oil and sesame oil in fats, J. Lyne (Ind. Lait.. 25 (1900), 
No. 15, pp. 114,115). —Methods of detecting these oils in butter, including the reac¬ 
tions of Bee chi, Raudoum, and Halphen, are briefly discussed. 

Volumetric determination of the dirt in milk, A. Sciilicht ( Ber. Chem. Hyg . 
Un ter s u eh it ngsa m tes. Stadt Stralsund, 1894-1899, p. 31, fig. 1; als. in Ztschr. Untersuch. 
Nahr. u. Genussmtl., 3 (1900), No. 5,p. 843). —The milk is whirled in a centrifuge in 
a tube drawn out at the bottom into a narrow graduated neck. 

Handbook of practical hygiene, I). H. Bergey ( Easton, Penn.: Chemical Pub. 
Co., pp. 164). —“A short and concise laboratory guide for the sanitary analysis of 
air, water, soil, and the principal food materials ; also a chapter on the ventilation 
of buildings.’’ 

Estimation of the acidity of milk by means of alcohol, G. Waeck ( Pharm. 
Ztg.. 44 (1899), pp. 906, 907 / abs. in Ztschr. Untersuch. Nahr. u. Genussmtl$ (1900), 
No. 5, p. 343). . 

Human milk, I. Caixaei ( Gaz. Osp. e Clin., 21 (1900), No. 24, pp. 248-250). —Anal¬ 
yses are reported. 

Detection of artificial organic coloring matters by means of spectral anal¬ 
ysis, J. Formanek (Spektralanahjtischer Nachweis Mnstlicher organischer Farbstoffe. 
Beilin: J. Springer, 1900, pp. 10+196, ill.; rev. in Ztschr. Untersuch , Nahr. u. Ge¬ 
nussmtl. , 8 (1300), No. 5, pp. 375 , 376). 
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Analyses of resins, balsams, and gums; their chemistry and pharmacology. 
K. Dibterich (Analyse der -Martse, Balsame und Gwmmiharze nehst Hirer Ghemie mid 
PharmaJcogiwBie, Berlin: J. Springer, 1900, pp. XYI-{-$86).— A text-book designed for 
use in scientific and technical laboratories. 

. Ash analyses of some common plants, P. Schweitzer (Missouri St,a. Hpt. 1898, 
p. S3). —Tabulated analyses are given of purslane (Portulaca oleracea), plantain 
(Planiago major), Kentucky coffee beans, and thorns of honey locust. 


BOTANY. 

. The physiological role of mineral nutrilkits, O. Lobw ( U. $. Dept, 
Agr,, Division of Vegetable Physiology and Pathology Bui, 18,pp. 60 ),—In 
this bulletin is presented what has been, accomplished by the author and 
others in determining the physiological role of mineral nutrients in the 
plant and animal body. After a historical statement of the subject, gen¬ 
eral remarks on the mineral constituents found in organisms, and the 
general value of mineral salts considered from an ecological standpoint, 
the author takes up their physiological role. As physiological ele¬ 
ments, he considers potassium, sodium, calcium, magnesium, iron, phos¬ 
phorus, chlorin, iodin, carbon, hydrogen, nitrogen, oxygen, and sulphur. 
Of these, magnesium and potassium salts and phosphoric acid are held 
to be essential to every living cell. Sodium salts are not essential for 
the physiological uses of plants, but are for those of animals. Calcium 
salts are necessary to all higher plants and animals. 

In the present bulletin the author considers the physiological role of 
phosphoric acid, iron compounds, halogen compounds, alkali salts, and 
calcium and magnesium salts. Phosphoric acid is said to be essential 
to the production of lecithin and chromatin and plastin, the most essen¬ 
tial constituents of the nucleus and plastids. Cell division can only 
take place in the presence of an abundant supply of phosphoric acid. 
The chief function of lecithin is said to be in respiration, the fat being 
presented to the protoplasm in the form of lecithin. Phosphoric acid 
is also necessary for chlorophyll production, and potassium phosphate 
is an important cell constituent. 

The relation between chlorophyll and haemoglobin in the Wood is 
pointed out, and the necessity of iron to both is shown. Among the 
fungi, iron is not essential, and although manganese is often present in 
the ash of some of the higher plants to a greater extent than iron, it 
can not replace it in its physiological action. 

The action of the chlorids of potassium and soda is stated, the other 
compounds with chlorin being considered injurious. While beneficial 
to some plants in certain stages of growth, an excess of the limited 
amounts of the potassium and sodium chlorids required proved highly 
injurious. 

Among the alkali salts, potassium is shown to be important for the 
formation of starch and protein. Sodium salts can be disposed of by 
many plants^ and it is thought that compounds of soda exert a favor- 
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able action in the ripening process of cereals. Sodium, it is claimed, 
can not replace potassium in the preparation of organic substances in 
plants. 

The physiological r61e of calcium and magnesium salts is discussed 
at considerable length. Among other things, the author states that 
“magnesium salts are poisonous in the absence of calcium salts, while 
the absence of magnesium salts in an otherwise complete culture solu¬ 
tion will lead to a gradual stoppage of development. The formation of 
the nuclei and plastids requires calcium as well as magnesium salts, 
the former for the production of calcium nucleo-proteids and the latter 
for making possible the assimilation of phosphoric acid.” 

On the absorption of soluble salts by plants, E. Demoxtssy 
(Ann. Agron., 25 (1899), Nos. 11, pp. 497-548; 12,pp. 561-607, dgms. 4 ).— 
The author conducted a series of experiments with peas, maize, colza, 
buckwheat, crimson clover, rye grass, wheat, and rye, to test their 
capacity to absorb through their roots the nitrates of potassium, 
calcium, sodium, magnesium, strontium, and barium, chlorids of 
potassium and sodium, and the bromids and iodids of potassium; also 
to ascertain the selective, capacity of plants in separating a given 
substance from a mixed solution. 

Seeds were germinated in distilled water and the plantlets transferred 
to vessels containing known quantities of the salt nnder investigation. 
It was fonnd that the abundance of nitrates in a plant depends upon 
the readiness with which they are separated from dilute solutions. 
Once within the plant, they are protected from the solvent action of 
the medium as long as the plant is alive, but are quickly diffused after 
the death of the plant. 

Provided the base with which the nitric acid is in combination is 
not poisonous, there is no difference in the absorption of the different 
salts. When presented alone, sodium nitrate is taken up as readily as 
potassium nitrate, and the nitrates of calcium and magnesium as well 
as those of sodium and potassium. The nitrates of lithium, strontium, 
and-barium are absorbed very slowly and their noxious effect is soon 
shown. The chlorids act in a similar manner to nitrates. Their role 
in the plant’s economy is^thought to be greatly inferior to that of the 
nitrates. 

Investigations on the selective power of plants show that when the 
cultures contain nitrates and chlorids of the same base, more of the 
nitrate is taken up by the plant. More potassium is taken than sodium 
and in the presence of potassium sodium is not absorbed. Calcium is 
not able to prevent the absorption of sodium. 

Some physiological effects of hydrocyanic-acid gas upon 
plants, W. G. Joknsok (Sci. Amer. Sup., 48 (1899), No. 1249, pp. 20026 , 
20027 , figs. £).—-This is a revision of a paper read by the author before 
the American Association for the Advancement of Science, August, 
1899. 
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The history of the use of hydrocyanic-acid gas as an insecticide Is 
briefly reviewed and a number of experiments outlined, in which the 
effect of the gas on the foliage and vitality of a number of varieties of 
trees are reported, A number of thoroughly dormant trees were sub¬ 
jected for 80 minutes to gas generated by different amounts of potas¬ 
sium cyanid. JSFo injury was noted on any of the trees. 

In 1897 another series of experiments was conducted, in which trees 
in full foliage were fumigated at all hours of the day and in all condi¬ 
tions of weather. Within 5 minutes after the tents were removed, the 
petioles of the leaves were black to the base and the leaves fell a few 
days later. The following spring the leaves came out as normally and 
there was about one-fourth as much fruit upon the trees as on those 
which had been fumigated with a normal strength of the cyanid. 
Trees fumigated at night with double the quantity were comparatively 
little injured. The fruit buds, however, were destroyed to some extent. 

These experiments seem to indicate that the gas was most injurious 
to foliage during sunshiny days, late in the fall, between 9 a. m. and 4 
p. m.; that dormant leaves in fruit trees treated with 0.2 gm. per cubic 
foot were uninjured; that burned leaves fall readily, and that treat¬ 
ment in the morning before 9 o’clock and in the afternoon after 4 
o’clock, even in sunshine, affected the leaves but little, while trees 
treated at night with normal doses are not injured at all. 

Other experiments are outlined, and in conclusion the author states 
that “we can say that the danger point where well-matured nursery 
stock is injured by hydrocyanic-acid gas is so far above the standard 
used that practically no damage can result from an overdose. With 
apple and pear there is practically no injury even with the strongest 
applications. Plum is slightly more susceptible, being injured at 0.05 
gm. per cubic foot. In the peach the injury began at 0.5 gm. in well- 
matured trees, but it is fatal in low-grade trees at above 0.18 gm.” 

Photosynthesis by light which has passed through leaves, E. 
Griffon ( Oompt . Bend. Acad . ScL Paris , 129 (1899), M. 26, jpp. 1276- 
1278 ).—The results of a number of experiments in which light made, to 
pass through leaves exerted upon the photosynthesis of other leaves 
are reported. In the case of sycamore, maple, chestnut, beech, and 
mulberry, the leaves having approximately the same thickness, there 
was considerable carbon assimilation when one leaf was superimposed 
upon another, and the same was true, but to a less extent, when large 
thick leaves, such as barberry, Primus cerasus, etc., were used. How¬ 
ever, when two or more leaves were superimposed under the same con¬ 
dition, there was generally a slight liberation of carbon dioxid. The 
passage of the light through a single leaf still contained sufficient force 
to serve for the photosynthesis of the leaves which were shaded. The 
light traversing the leaves has its photosynthetic power reduced not 
only on account of the absorption of the chlorophyll through which it 
passes, but also by absorption through any uncolored portions of the 
leaves, the tissue of the leaf, and the protoplasm. 
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If a leaf blanched with alcohol be placed oyer another, the energy of 
assimilation is reduced from 2 to times, and a natural albinal leaf 
reduces it two or more times. A green tobacco leaf placed over another 
reduces the photosynthesis of the under leaf 5 times as much as an 
albinal leaf of the same plant. 

From these investigations it is apparent that the principal cause of 
the reduction of assimilative power of leaves shaded by other leaves is 
due to the absorption by the chlorophyll. 

Photosynthesis and the coloration of plants, E. Griffon (Ann. 
Set Nat Bot , 8 . ser., 10 (1899), NTo. 1-2, pp. 1-123, pis. 4 ).—In an 
extended series of observations the author has sought to ascertain the 
relation between the assimilative energy of plants and their color. 
The experiments are grouped into classes as follows: Phanerogams 
with dark green foliage and those having other colored leaves than 
green, parasites and saprophytes; and the action of color in connec¬ 
tion with light, heat, and various salts. The specimens under exami¬ 
nation were placed in a form of apparatus containing air of known 
composition, and after the usual exposure analysis showed what change 
had taken place. In this way a proportion was established between 
the different plants under the varying conditions. 

The coloration of the leaves of phanerogams was found to vary 
widely. The intensity of the green of the chlorophyll is said to depend 
upon the thickness and differentiation of the mesophyll and upon the 
number, size, color, and distribution of the chromoleueites. All these 
factors have an important bearing upon photosynthesis. In some 
plants the green maybe masked by anthocyan and erythrophyll, or the 
chlorophyll may be wholly wanting as in variegation. It was found 
that in nearly related species and varieties of plants differences in the 
intensity of coloration were apparent. In the case of cereals, lettuce, 
begonias, and fuchsias, those having deep green leaves possessed a 
greater assimilative energy than the light green ones. In the case of 
„peaches, plums, cannas, and chrysanthemums the pale green leaves 
assimilated most actively. Among the plants having various colored 
foliage it was found that red beets, purple filberts, Primus pissardi , 
purple sycamore, cannas, arums, and pelargoniums assimilated less 
than varieties of the same plants having dark green leaves., In the 
case of red atriplex and beech, which have the coloring matter in their 
epidermis, and the purple barberry, whose coloring matter is in the 
palisade, their assimilative energy equaled thar of species of the same 
plants which were rich in chlorophyll. In leaves which redden and 
fall in the autumn the liberation of carbon dioxid is said to take place 
for some time after the appearance of the red coloration. There is 
some little assimilation, but it is masked by the respiration. The chlo- 
roleucites after awhile are completely disorganized. The anthocyan 
appears in all the cells and the leaves take on the red coloration. They 
continue to respire for a time, but soon perish. Grape leaves which 
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do not normally take on a red coloration sometimes behave during 
August and September in a manner analogous to that just described. 
This affection, which is known as “rougeot,” is in reality an autumnal 
reddening brought about accidentally and prematurely by unusual 
meteorological conditions. 

The investigations of the parasites and saprophytes showed that 
the terrestrial orchids occupy an intermediate position, so far as photo¬ 
synthesis is concerned, between the green leaved' plants and those 
which live wholly as saprophytes. Lmodormn abortivum , a plant 
which possesses highly colored foliage, although containing a consider¬ 
able quantity of chlorophyll, seems to be without the ability to utilize 
the carbon dioxid of the air. 

Among those plants which are able to form chlorophyll in darkness, 
the piuon pine decomposes carbon dioxid when brought into the light. 
Whether the chlorophyll in this case differs from that produced in the 
light is not determined. Intensity of green coloration and structure 
were found to vary with the xefrangibility of the rays to a considerable 
extent. Heat, within certain limits, increases the thickness and dif¬ 
ferentiation of the mesophyll of leaves and the dimension and color of 
the chloroleucites, and as a result increases the photosynthetic ability 
of the plant. 

The author states that it has long been known that nitrates and the 
salts of iron favor the production of chlorophyll and as a result increase 
the assimilative energy of the plants. Copper salts when added to 
nutrient solutions in very small quantity, as 1 to 10,000 or 1 to 20,000, 
while attacking the roots and retarding growth, increase the color of 
the chloroleucites and also the intensity of the color of the plant, assist¬ 
ing materially in the assimilative energy. Sodium chlorid is unfavor¬ 
able to the formation of chlorophyll, and gives to plants a greenish 
yellow or pale green color, which is quite characteristic. At the same 
time the mesophyll of the leaf is thickened, but the structure is not 
favorable to an increased utilization of carbon dioxid. An excess of 
lime, among other causes, results in chlorosis of a number of plants. 
These plants take on a yellowish color and the photosynthesis is reduced 
to one-fifth or one-sixth that of normal leaves in case of the pear and 
grape. 

The presence of copper in plants and the quantity they may 
contain, E, Heckel {Pul. Sog, JBot . France^ 46 ( 1899 ), Wo. I—*?, pp. 
42 ^ 43 ). —It is stated that Polycarpcea spirostylis so frequently contains 
copper that in Australia its growth is considered an indication of the 
. presence of copper. Analyses of the above plant are quoted where 
'30 mg. of copper per kilogram of dry weight were found, and a second 
content of 560 mg. per kilogram dry weight where plants grew in soil 
very rich in copper. 

The author states that the seeds of Quassia gabonensis were observed 
to contain considerable q uantities of copper, and upon analysis 100 gm. 
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of the ash of the entire seed gave 0.698 gin. of copper, and tlie ash 
without the seed coat gave 0.254 gm., showing that the greater portion 
was in the seed coat. 

In a similar way Viola calaminaria is said to contain considerable 
quantities of zinc, and the presence of the plant usually indicates zinc 
in the soil. 

The root tubercles of plants, L. Hiltneb (SelsK Khoz , i Lyesov 
192 (1899) 1 Feh^pp. 425-462 ).—After summarizing the previous investi¬ 
gations relative to the assimilation of free atmospheric nitrogen by the 
organisms in the root tubercles of leguminous and other plants, the 
author states his views as to the processes which take place within the 
tubercle. It is claimed that assimilation of nitrogen can take place 
only after the development of the organism and establishment of recip¬ 
rocal relations between it and the host plant. The ability to transform 
free nitrogen into a form assimilable by the plant is not confined to a 
single genus of bacteria or fungi. In the tubercles of legumes are 
found true bacteria, in eleagnus are organisms intermediate between 
bacteria and fungi, in the Cyperacem are found entorrhiza, and endo- 
tropic mycorrhiza in the tubercles of Fodocarpus, and, according to 
some investigators, physiologically similar organisms are found in 
sago. 

The author concludes that all the organisms in question appear as 
true parasites and are to a greater or lesser degree injurious to the host 
plants. The parasitic action of the tubercle organisms is shown by the 
secretion of certain peculiar substances. If a tubercle from an alder 
tree be triturated in sterilized water and filtered through a Chamber- 
land filter and young alder plants inoculated with the filtrate, the root 
hairs of the alder begin to shrivel and deformities similar to those 
which take place on infection with the bacteria are produced, although 
no tubercles are found. It is as yet unknown whether these secretions 
aid in inducing the assimilation of free nitrogen. 

The injurious influence of the secretory products disappears when 
the tubercles attain their final development, bat since these products 
continue to form inside the mature tubercle the supposition is that 
they are immediately converted into substances harmless to the plant. 
Such a conversion takes place with the cooperation of the host plant by 
supplying the organism with a part of the nutritive substances pro¬ 
duced by the plant. This is further corroborated by the fact that from 
legumes and alders bacteria can be grown only in nutrient media con¬ 
taining extracts from the roots of leguminous or alder plants. The 
exclusive preference which is shown by Bacillus mdicicola to legumi¬ 
nous plants tends to x>rove that Leguminosem alone are capable of pro¬ 
ducing tlie substances necessary for bacteria, the nature of which is 
being investigated. Starch apparently serves only in part as a nutri¬ 
ent material for tubercle organisms, as is seen in the active tubercle 
containing more starch than can be immediately consumed. 
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The host plant not only tends to render harmless the metabolic 
processes of the parasite, hot it offers direct resistance to the parasite. 
In leguminous plants, as well as in the alders, mucous threads 
are found soon after the infection inside many roots of the hairs. 
However, tubercles are not always found where mucous threads 
have appeared. The number of tubercles is comparatively small. 
In the case at least of the alder the tubercles are formed only when 
the mucous threads penetrate the root cells and reach the nuclei. 
Having attained this, they are no longer liable to absorption by the 
host plant. In tubercles in the process of formation the bacteria 
endeavor to protect themselves against the host plant by forming 
bacteroids and sporangia which present an increased surface for the 
absorption of gases. Owing to such an adaptation, they are enabled 
to construct from the atmospheric nitrogen albuminous compounds 
which are gradually taken up by the plant. By microchemical tests 
substances resembling albumin can be observed both inside and around 
the bacteroids in tubercles of legumes, alders, and eleagnus. These 
substances, which are of a faint green color, are soluble in water in 
the case of the legumes, but insoluble in case of the others, and are 
transported through the usual channels to the aerial portions of the 
plant. 

Legumes and alders with active tubercles are resistant to a second 
infection by tubercle organisms, but they are not immune when the 
tubercles are inactive. 

Toward the fall of the year, when the supply of carbohydrates on the 
part of the plant ceases, the process of assimilation of atmospheric nitro¬ 
gen stops. The tubercle organisms are not all absorbed by the plant 
owing to its weakness at that time. In the remaining tubercles the 
nitrogen content falls to a minimum. 

In conclusion the author claims that the relation between the tubercle 
organisms and their host plants is that of two contending parties. The 
bacteria draw on the nitrogen of the air in their endeavor to make up 
the deficiency of nitrogenous substances which are taken from them by 
the plant.— p. fireman. 

Lessons in botany, G. F. Atkinson (New York: Henry Holt $ Co., 1900 , pp. 
XV-\-S65). —This hook is an abbreviated and simplified edition of a previous work 
by th© anthor (E. S. R., 10, p. 611), and is designed for the use of pupils in secondary 
schools where short or half-year courses in botany are given. 

The first chapter is devoted to a study of seedlings, and this is followed by chap¬ 
ters on shoots, buds, and protoplasm, after which the same order as that observed 
in the larger book is followed, the technical matter being to a great degree simplified. 

Minnesota plant life, C. Macmillan (Minnesota Bot . Studies, 3. ser., 1899, pp« 368, 
pis. 4, Jigs. MO ).—In this work the author seeks to give the reader in popular though 
exact language an idea of the diversified plant life of the State. The different 
groups of plants are reviewed in their natural order, some of the plant structures 
and behaviors described, and some ecological problems explained, the hope on the 
part of the author being to inspire a desire for a broader knowledge, a deeper inter¬ 
est, and a truer appreciation of plant life. 
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New or little known Mexican grasses, F. Lamson-Scribner ( U. S. Dept. Agr 
Division of Agrostology Cir. 19, pp. 4, fig. /).—The author describes a number of spel 
cies of grasses which are new to science and gives notes on a number of others, all 
of which were collected by C. G. Pringle during the season of 1899. The new spe¬ 
cies and varieties described are: Panieum pilosum macranthum, P. riscideUum, P. 
mulUrameum, P. albomaculatum, Arena micrantha , and A. stipoides. 

Native and introduced grasses found at Stillwater., Okla., J. H. Bone (Okla¬ 
homa Sta. Dpi. 1899, p. 87 ).—A list of some 45 species of grasses is given, together with 
the common and scientific names, period of growth, and date of blooming. 

Native food plants, J. H. Maiden (Dept Agr. New South Wales, Mise. Pub. 282; 
pp. OS ).—A botanical description is given of a large number of Australian native 
food plants. 

Inventory of foreign seeds and plants, O. F. Cook ( TJ. S. Dept Agr., Division 
of Botany, Inventory 5, pp. 62 ).—A list of species and varieties of plants recently 
introduced through the Section of Seed and Plant Introduction of this Department. 
Most of this material was collected in France, Italy, and Algeria by W. T. Swingle. 
In addition to this list, miscellaneous collections from a number of sources are 
mentioned. 

Inventory of foreign seeds and plants, O. F. Cook ( U. S. Dept. Agr., Division of 
Botany, Inventory 6, pp. IS ).—This circular contains an inventory of foreign seeds and 
plants collected by B. Lathrop and D. G. Fairchild in Austria, Italy, and Egypt. 

A revision of the western North American phloxes, E. Nelson ( Wyoming Sta. 
Bpt. 1899,pp. 1-36 ).—This revision contains a summary of our knowledge of western 
species of phlox, together with descriptions of a number of new species and varieties. 
It was presented by the author as a thesis for a degree in the University of Wyoming, 

A preliminary ecological study of the native and introduced plants of the 
vicinity of Columbia, Mo., F. P. Daniels (Missouri Sta. Dpt. 1898, pp. 124-156 ).— 
A study was made of plants in their native localities with special reference to their 
culture, conditions of soil, and climate and other environmental conditions. A list 
of the flora of the regions is given, arranged according to the ecological distribution 
of the plants. 

Culture experiments on the adaptation of plants to climate, G. Bonnier 
(Compt. Bend. Acad. Sci. Paris, 129 (1889), No. 26, pp. 1207-1213 ).—Notes are given on 
a number of investigations made under the author’s direction, in which the effect of 
Mediterranean climate on a large number of plants is shown. The differences between 
the cultivated plants and those in the original conditions are pointed out. The 
author thinks that it is possible that a great number of plants maybe able to change 
their form in order to adapt themselves to Mediterranean conditions. 

Plasmolytic studies on the growth of cell membranes, O. Reinhardt (Festsehr. 
Schwendener, Berlin, 1899, pp. 41). 

On the cytological phenomena preceding and accompanying the formation, 
of the teleutospores of Puccinia liliaoearum, R. Maire (Compt. Bend. Acad. Sci . 
Paris, 129 (1899), No. 21, pp. 839-841 ).—Notes are given on the various cytological 
changes which are observed in this fungus which is parasitic on the leaves of 
Ormthogalum pyrenaicum. 

The fixation of carbon by leaves, H, T. Brown (Nature, 60 (1899), No. 1559, pp. 
474-483, dgms. 3 ).—Presidential address before Section C of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science. Photosynthesis is described and some experiments 
on the rate of carbon dioxid assimilation are briefly outlined. A brief review of this 
address is given in Jour . Hort51 (1899), No. 2661, p. 271. 

Protein synthesis in phanerogams, B. HauSTEEN ( Jahrb. Wise. Dot., S3 (1899), 
No. 3, pp. 417-486, figs. 2). 

The physiological significance of alcohol in the vegetable kingdom, P. Ma zk 
(Compt. Bend. Acad. Sd . Paris, 128 (1899), No. 26, pp. 1608-1610). 

On the presence of formaldehyde in plants, G. Pollacci (Bol. CMm. Farm., 38 
(1899), p. 601; abs. in Chem . Ztg., 23 (1899), No. 36, Bepert., p. 352 ).—A number of 
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experiments are briefly outlined from which the author concludes that formaldehyde 
is formed in green leaves in the sunlight. 

Effect of arsenic on plants, R. Bouilhac ( Bui. Soc . Boh France, 46 (1899),p. 64).— 
A number of fresh water algje are said to absorb arsenic acid from arsenates without 
apparent injury, while the growth of one (Schizothrix lardacea) appears more favor¬ 
ably influenced by arsenic acid than by phosphoric acid. 

Influence of electricity on plants, H. Euler (Ofver. E. Srensb. Vetensb. Abaci 
Fcrkandl, 1899, No. 56, pp. 609-639). 

The effects of t .e fog at Chiswick (Gard. Chron., S. m\, 26 (1899), No. 672, 
p . 856). —Notes are given of the effect of prolonged fog on plants. The leaves became 
very tender and later appeared as though badly scorched. The worst injury 
appears to have been done to plants grown under glass. 

The assimilation of atmospheric nitrogen by the mycelium of aerial parts of 
plants, L. Hiltner (Gentbl. Babt.u. Par., 2. AM., 5 (1899), No. 24, pp. 881-837). —On 
account of the reputed symbiotism between darnel and the fungus infesting it, cul¬ 
tures were made of the plant, comparisons being made with LolmmitaUcuin, which is 
supposedly free from the fungus. There was apparently some gain of nitrogen in the 
darnel, but the author does not feel warranted in drawing conclusions from the 
experiment. The investigation is to be continued, when it is hoped to obtain well- 
developed seed, the fungus mycelium being much more abundantly developed in the 
seed than elsewhere. 

Alinit: A bacteria of the soil (Florists’ Exchange, 11 (1899), No. 44, p. 1104). 

Is the Alinit bacterium a single species ? R. Hartlkb (Centbl. Babt. u. Par., 2. 
AM., 5 (1899), No. 21, pp. 706-712). —Studies were made of Bacillus ellenbachensis, B. 
megatherium, and B. mbtilis , and the author claims they are specifically distinct. 

The assimilation of atmospheric nitrogen by Alinit bacteria, J. Stoklasa 
(Centbl Babt. u. Par., 2. AM., 5(1899), No. 10, pp. 350-854 ; 6 (1900), No. 1, pp. 22-24).— 
The author reviews a number of experiments with wheat, in which it is claimed 
there was a marked gain due to Alinit inoculation. 

Results of experiments with Alinit, O. Lehmann* (Beut. Landw. Presse, 26 
(1899), No. 82, p. 938). 

Investigations of Alinit, W. KrTger and W. Schneidewind (Landw. Jahrb.,28 
(1899), No. 3-4, pp. 579-591). —A report is given of experiments in the laboratory and 
pots with Alinit to determine its ability as an assimilator of atmospheric nitrogen. 

* In the culture experiments beets, potatoes, oats, mustard, and rye were grown and 
comparisons made with and without Alinit and applications of nitrate of soda. In 
every case the application of the Chile saltpeter gave the greatest yields, and only 
with beets did the Alinit give any increase over the noninoculated lots. The con¬ 
clusion of the authors is that in practice Alinit is without value. 

On the hybrid fecundation of albumin, H. Devries (Compt. Mend. Acad. Sci. 
Paris, 129 (1899), No. 23, pp. 793-795).— Notes are given by the author on a number 
of investigations on the immediate effect of cross fertilization on the development 
of endosperm of seeds. The examples cited are mostly from experiments conducted 
with sweet and starchy varieties of maize. Numerous cross-fertilization experi¬ 
ments were made with the result as shown by the seed that immediate effect of the 
pollen was very marked. 

Investigations on Xenia of maize, C. Correns (Ber. Beut. Bol Gesell, 17 
(1899), No. 10, pp. 410-417). —A preliminary not© is given of the author’s investiga 
tions on the influence of pollen upon the endosperm as shown in the crossing of 
races and varieties of maize. A number of fundamental principles are laid down as 
to the prepotency of one or the other parents. 

Some thoughts on hybridizing, W. A. Christy (Amer. Florist, 15 (1900), No. 
617,pp. 1044-1046). —Popular suggestive notes on this subject. 

Concerning the use of some well-known coloring reagents in microscopic 
investigations, M. Claudius (Centbl Babt u. Par., 2.Abt., 5 (1899), No. 16-17,pp. 
579-581). 
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Meteorological report, 0. B. Ridgavtay (Wyoming Sta. RpL 1899, 
Met, Rpt. 1898 , jp. £4).—A brief statement of the equipment of the sta¬ 
tion for meteorological observations, with tables giving daily observa¬ 
tions on temperature, terrestrial radiation, relative humidity and dew¬ 
point, atmospheric pressure, and wind movement at Laramie, Wyo., 
for each month of 1898,, as well as weekly means of soil temperatures 
and a monthly summary of precipitation and evaporation for 1891-1898. 
The summary for 1898 is as follows: 

Temperature (degrees F.).—Highest, 88, JuneSOqnd July 26; lowest,—23, January 
26; mean for the year, 38.3; highest daily range, 57, June 29; lowest daily range, 3, 
February 22; mean daily range for the year, 26.4. Humidity.— Mean relative for the 
year, 57.6; lowest relative, 13, July 26 and September 19. Dew-point. —Highest, 58°, 
July 10; lowest, — 21 c , December 9; mean for the year, 23.8°. Terrestrial radiation. — 
Highest, 12°, June 11; mean for the year, 3.9°. Atmospheric pressure (inches).—High¬ 
est, 23.408; lowest, 22.47; mean for the year, 23.020. Precipitation (inches).—Highest 
monthly, 1.88 in June; lowest monthly, traces in September; highest during any 
single storm, 0.55, August 4; mean for 8 years, 9.95. Evaporation .—Total for 6 
months (April 15 to October 15), 41.4 in.; greatest monthly, 10.33 in. in June. 
Wind. —Prevailing direction, southwest; greatest velocity, 60 miles per hour; total 
number of miles traveled during the year (351 days), 99,571; greatest number of 
miles traveled in 1 month, 11,118, in March; lowest number of miles traveled in 1 
month, 4,854, in August; average number of miles for each month, 8,287.6; greatest 
number of miles in 1 day, 700, October 3; least number of miles in 1 day, 24, August 
17; mean daily distance traveled, 283.7; mean hourly distance traveled, 11.8. 

Climatic conditions of Oklahoma, J. Fields {Oklahoma Sta . lipt, 
1899,pp. 41-45), —The general climatic conditions of Oklahoma and their 
relation to the character of farming pursued are briefly discussed. It 
is stated that the amount and distribution of rainfall, is the most 
important factor in determining the class of fanning which may be 
profitably undertaken. 

“As in the States north and south of Oklahoma, the rule is that the rainfall 
decreases from east to west and with increased elevation. The evidence is conclu¬ 
sive that eastern Oklahoma has sufficient rainfall so distributed throughout the year 
as to make the cultivation of most ordinary farm crops reasonably safe, except on 
high, sloping uplands. It is equally well settled that western Oklahoma is best 
adapted for grazing purposes; that the soil there had best be left in the natural 
grass crop, unless irrigation is practicable, or in case of some creek or river bottom 
land. 

“There is a middle section, the boundary lines of which can not be exactly stated, 
the fitness or unfitness of which for farm crops can not be stated with equal 
positiveness T 

Tables prepared by J. I. Widmeyer show the monthly and annual 
mean temperatures for 8 years, 1891-1898, at Oklahoma City, and for 4 
years, 1895-1898, at Stillwater, Okla.,and the total monthly and annual 
precipitation for periods ranging from 4 to 10 years at 10 places in the 
Territory. 
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Meteorological observations at Michigan Agricultural Experiment Station 
for the year 1897, R. 0. Kedzie ( Michigan Sta. 8pt. 189S t pp. US-167). —Tabulated 
daily and monthly summaries of observations during 1897 on temperature, pressure, 
precipitation, humidity, cloudiness, wind movement, etc. 

The summary for the year is as follows: Mean temperature, 47.01° F.; humidity, 
91 per cent; atmospheric pressure (reduced to 32° E.), 29.115 in.; cloudiness, 53 per 
cent; amount of rain or melted snow, 34.63 in.; snowfall, 39f in.; number of thun¬ 
derstorms, 16. 

Weather report for 1899, G. T. L. (Ayr. Students’ Graz., n.ser., 9 ( 1900), No. 6,pp. 
188, 189). —A record is given of observations at the Royal Agricultural College, 
Cirencester, on temperature, rainfall, cloudiness, rainy days, and sunshine. 

Observations made at the Blue Hill Meteorological Observatory, Massachu¬ 
setts, IJ. S. A., in the years 1897 and 1898, A. L. Rotch et al (Ann. Astron. Observ. 
Harvard Col., 42, pi. % pp. 131-280).— This contains the usual reports of meteorologi¬ 
cal observations made during 1897 and 1898, with an appendix by H. H. Clayton on 
measurements of cloud heights, velocities, and directions during the “cloud year” 
of 1896-97. 

The weather, R. J. Redding ( Georgia Sta. Bui. 46, pp. 55-57). —A brief account 
of rainfall at Experiment, Ga., during the period from January to November, 1899, 
inclusive, and mean temperature and rainfall for the period from May to August, 
inclusive, for each year from 1890 to 1899. 

Meteorological observations in the United Kingdom (Jour. Boy. Agr. Soc. 
England, 3. ser., 11 (1900), pt. 1, pp. 183, 184). —A tabular record is given of rainfall, 
temperature, and bright sunshine for England and Wales during 1899, with average 
and extreme values for previous years, and of the rainfall of 1899 and of the previous 
10 years with the average annual fall for a long period as observed at 38 stations 
situated in various parts of the United Kingdom. 

The campaign against hail in 1899, F. Bdasig (Attl Mem. I. M. Soc. Agr. 
Gorizia, 40 (1900), No. 1-2, pp. 39-51). 

An improvement of the telegraphic weather service, R. Born stein (Mitt, 
D&ut. Zandiv. Gesell15 (1900), No. 3, pp. 17, 18). —Discusses the question of the 
dissemination of forecasts. 


WATER—SOILS. 

Soil investigations, H. Snyder (Minnesota Sta. Bui . 65, pp. 84, 
figs* 8 ).—The work here reported is a continuation of previous investi¬ 
gations (E. S. R., 7, pp. 476, 477,484) and deals with the chemical and 
mechanical composition of soils, the available plant food, the character¬ 
istic features of Minnesota soils, and the conservation of fertility. 

The chemical composition of soils (pp. 1-39).—Analyses of 124 samples 
of soil (including surface soils and subsoils) from 64 different localities 
in Minnesota are reported, with descriptions of samples, explanations 
of terms, and interpretation of results. 

The author’s main conclusions regarding the 4 most important soil 
constituents as found in Minnesota soils are as follows: 

u Lime .—Soils which contain from 0.3 to 0.5 per cent or more of lime and from 0.1 
to 0.4 per cent of combined carbon dioxid, and are not strongly charged with alka¬ 
line salts, are reasonably well supplied with active lime compounds. ... 

<k Nitrogen .—Prairie soils of average fertility show high percentages of nitrogen. 
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\ irgin soil from the Kod River Valley lias, been found with 0.6 per cent of nitrogen. 
Boils of average fertility contain from 0.15 to 0.20 per cent. With less than 0.07 per 
cent there is usually a decided deficiency. The availability of the nitrogen depends 
largely upon the condition of the soil. If there is a good*supply of available lime 
or other basic matter the conditions are favorable for nitrification, and a smaller 
percentage amount of nitrogen will suffice for crop growth. . . . Average soils 

with 0.15 per cent of nitrogen and with a good stock of available lime are not apt 
to he deficient in available nitrogen. ... 

‘ £ Potash, Soils that contain 0.4 per cent of potash and 0.4 to 0.5 per cent or 
more of lime as carbonate or sulphate are as a rule well supplied with available 
potash. . . . 

u Phosphoric add.— A soil that gives an alkaline or neutral reaction and contains 
0.15 per cent of phosphorus pentoxid, and is well supplied with organic matter and 
lime, is amply provided Avith phosphoric acid, and under such conditions the exten¬ 
sive use of phosphate fertilizers is not required except possibly for special crops. ” 

The mechanical composition of soils (pp. 40-56).—Mechanical analyses 
of 28 typical Minnesota soils are reported, with descriptions of samples, 
interpretation of results, and a discussion, with illustrations, of the 
inineralogical character of the soil particles and the influence of lime, 
humus, and alkali on the texture of soils. 

The available plant food of soils (pp. 57-67).—An account is given 
under this head of determinations of the sap acidity of a few agricul¬ 
tural plants; a comparison of the Dyer (extraction with 1 per cent citric 
acid) and Goss (extraction with 4-normal hydrochloric acid) methods 
for determining available plant food in soils, and experiments in grow¬ 
ing wheat in soils extracted with acids. The sap acidity (calculated as 
citric acid) was found to vary from 0.48 per cent in case of wheat to 1.02 
per cent in clover. 

The results by the Dyer and Goss methods on 3 soils were as follows: 


Available phosphoric acid by Dyer and Goss methods. 



Soil A, 
very fer¬ 
tile. 

Soil B, of 
average 
fertility. 

Soil C, 
old grain 
•field. 

Total phosphoric acid ....... 

Per cent. 
0.230 

Per cent. 
0.170 
. 021 

Per cent. 
0 .150 
.034 
.018 

Available phosohoric acid, Dyer method... 

,018 

Available phosphoric acid, Goss method.. 

. 061 

.032 


The Goss method gave results which were more consistent and more 
in accord with the known fertility of the soil than Dyer’s method. 

A sample of soil of average fertility from the station farm (B, referred 
to above) was extracted with a 1 per cent solution of citric acid for 3 
months, a small amount of nitrate of soda added, and wheat grown, 
normal vigorous plants being produced. 

The extraction of the soil with citric acid had failed to remove all 
of the available phosphoric acid. An examination of the soil before 
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and after extraction and the growth of the wheat gave the following 
results: 

Composition of soil before and after extraction and growth of wheat. 



Original ! 
; soil. | 

i 1 

Soil after ex¬ 
traction and 
growth of 
' wheat. 

Total phosphoric acid....... 

1 

Per cent 
! 0.17 

1 Per eent. 

0.14 

Total nitrowfto. ...... . .. .. .... 

.23 

.20 

FTimms ___... . ... ..... 

| 3.94 

3.81 

Humic phosphoric acid.■. 

.04 

.04 

Phosphoric avid of humid acid precipitate. 

Potash (soluble in hydrochloric acid 1.115 sp. gr.).. 

Total insoluble matter... 

.03 

.21 

83.76 

! 

.03 

.15 

86.40 



“The three months' treatment of the soil resulted in the removal of a larger pro¬ 
portional amount of the potash than of the phosphoric acid. Only a slight change 
in the percentage amounts of humus in the soil before and after the treatment is to 
he observed, while the phosphoric acid content of the humus and the humic acid 
precipitate remain unchanged. . . . 

“The humic phosphates evidently have a material power to resist the action of 
acid solvents, hut readily yield to alkaline solvents. . . . 

“That the citric acid did not change some of the available phosphoric acid of the 
soil to active forms and that the source of the plant’s phosphoric acid was that 
combined with the organic compounds was proven by direct experiment. 

“Two kilograms of soil B was extracted with dilute hydrochloric acid and the 
humus obtained in the usual way. The humus was dissolved and treated as de¬ 
scribed in a former bulletin (E. S. R., 7, p. 477). From the kilogram of soil GO gm. of 
purified humic material were obtained. The humus was mixed with acid-extracted 
sand, and a small amount of carbonate of lime and nitrate of soda. When wheat 
was seeded in this medium, normal plants were produced.” 

While extraction with Tnormal hydrochloric acid was not directly 
tested, it is claimed that the results obtained in the experiments with 
the citric-acid-extracted soil indirectly prove that normal hydro¬ 
chloric acid would not be effective in removing all of the available 
phosphoric acid. The author concludes that “both Dyer’s and Goss’s 
methods are, without doubt, applicable to certain types of soil, but not 
to those where a large part of the plant food is in organic forms.” 

The solubility of the potash of the 3 soils used in the above investi¬ 
gations in |-normal calcium ehlorid, alkaline ammonium chlorid, 1 and 
1 per cent citric acid was determined with the following results: 


Solubility of soil potash in different solvents. 



Potash soluble in— 

l -normal 
calcium 
chlorid. 

Alkaline 

ammonium 

chlorid. 

1 per 
cent cit¬ 
ric acid. 

Soil A, very fertile.'..... 

Per cent, 
0.025 
.015 

Percent.. 

0.07 

.02 

.02 

Per cent. 
0.02 
.01 
.01 

1 

Soil R, of average fertility.......... 

Soil C, old grain field..... 

‘ .021 


1 Prepared by dissolving 10.68 gm. of crystallized ammonium chlorid in 1 liter of 
oVnormal ammonium hydroxid. 
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The results were not satisfactory. u Soils known to be deficient in 
available potash gave higher percentage amounts of soluble potash than 
soils known to be well supplied with this element. 7 ” 

Characteristic features of Minnesota soils and conservation of fertility 
(pp. 68-84).—From analyses of 72 samples of surface soils and 52 sam¬ 
ples of subsoils the following averages are obtained: 


Average composition of Minnesota soils. 


1 

Surface ! 
soil. ; 

Subsoil. 

Insoluble matter. 

Potash.... 

i Per cen t. ; 

...! .43 

Per cent. 
82.41 
.40 
32 

Lime.... 


! 1,29 

1.78 

Magnesia... 

.61 

.80 

Iron and al uminia... 

7.20 

8.32 

Phosphoric acid. 

.20 ; 

.17 

Sulphuric acid. 4 .. 

.10 ; 

.06 

Carbonic acid.*. ... 

.62 

.93 

Volatile matter a _______ 

8.98 

5.33 

Humus. 


3.66 

Nitrogen. 


.20 

i .10 


a The humus and nitrogen form, a part of the volatile matter. 


“A characteristic feature of nearly all of the soils of the State is a large amount of 
lime in the form of disintegrated limestone. Only a few soils have been found defi¬ 
cient in lime. . . . Not only is there a large amount of lime, but also a large 

amount of magnesia. . . . This large amount of basic matter takes an important 

part, both directly and indirectly, in imparting fertility. . , . The large amount 

of lime in the soils prevents the formation of acid soils and the plant food from 
becoming unavailable. . . . 

“In the 72 surface soils only 2 were found to contain less than 0.15 per cent of pot¬ 
ash and 6 less than 0.20 per cent, while 23 soils contained 0.50 per cent or more, the 
average amount being 0.43 per cent. The average soil of this State is wellaupplied 
with potash. 

“In the soils examined about the same amount of soda as of potash was found. 

. . . In only 3 out of 72 soils was there less than 0.1 per cent of phosphoric 

acid. . . . 

“A close relationship was observed between the amounts of nitrogen and humus 
of the soil, a high percentage of nitrogen being accompanied by a high percentage 
of humus. As a rule, there were from 10 to 12 parts of humus to 1 of nitrogen. 
. . . Many of the rich prairie soils contained originally 0,4 per cent or more of 

nitrogen—about a third of a pound of nitrogen in a cubic foot of soil. After 20 or 
25 years of grain cultivation the nitrogen has been reduced to about 0.25 per cent,’ 

The influence of continuous grain cropping and summer fallowing on 
the nitrogen of soils is briefly discussed (see E. S. R., 9, pp. 632, 641). 
A discussion is also given of the reaction of soils, the amount of plant 
food in soils, the adaptability of soils to a variety of crops, weeds and 
fertility, reserve fertility of soils, and the importance of farm rotations 
and the nse of farm manures. 

*See also TJ. S, Dept. Agr., Division of Chemistry Bui. 56, pp. 53,54, 
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“The soils tested have given acid, alkaline, and neutral reactions. Many of the 
soils that contain high percentages of humus and volatile matter gave slightly acid 
reactions as well as many that were reasonably well supplied with lime carbonate. 

. . . But few soils of this State gave decidedly acid reactions.” 

Analyses of waters, J. Fields ( Oklahoma Sta. Rpt. 1899, pp. 70, 71), —A brief 
statement of some of the main conclusions from examinations of samples of potable 
and irrigation waters, the detailed results of which have been reported in bulletins 
of the station (E. S. Ib, 11, p. 223). 

The problem of impoverished lands (New York Cornell Sta. Bid. 174, pp. 89-122, 
Jigs. 2). —This is a popular summary, compiled by L. H. Bailey, of information on 
this subject based on experiments and investigations at the station. The nature of 
soils, the principles of tillage and underdrainage, and the causes of impoverishment 
anclthemeans of reclamation of soils are discussed. A series of questions and answers 
on the general subjects of soils and plant growth is given, with brief directions for 
making experiments with fertilizers. 

Soil temperatures, C. B. Ridgaway( Wyoming Sta. Rpt. 1899, Met. Rpt. 1898, p.14 ).— 
A table gives weekly means of observations during 1898 at depths of from 3 to 72 
in. The means for the year were: 3 in., 42.3° F.; 6 in., 44.3° j 12 in., 44°; 24 in., 
44.8°; 36 in., 45.3°; 72 in., 44.5°. The mean temperature of the air (see p. 1017) was 
38.3°. 

On the method of determining the heat evolved by soils when moistened, A. 
Mitscherlich (Jour. Landw., 48 (1900), No. 1, pp. 71-80, figs. 2). —This is a description 
and account of tests of a simplification and improvement of the method already 
described (E. S. R., 10, p. 423). It is claimed that by the new method the time 
required to make a determination is reduced from six to two hours and the errors 
become almost insignificant. 

Productiveness of the soils of PIoti as related to climatic conditions, S. V. 
ShchuSEV (Plodorodie Plotyanskoi ra svyazi sa Klimatieheskimi osobennostyami. Odessa, 
1900,pp. i54 +III). —This report is published by the experiment station of Prince 
Trubetskoi at Ploti. It is printed in Russian, with German title and rdsumd. In it 
an account is given of pot experiments with oats and barley grown on the same soil 
at 3 different places in Russia (Kiev, Ploti, and NovoAlexandrovsk), and of a 
comparison of pot and field experiments. Incidentally Bogdanov’s method of deter¬ 
mining the fertility of soils (E. S. R., 11, p. 130) was studied. Wide variations in both 
the yield and quality of the crops grown at different places under different climatic 
conditions were observed. 

Humus, A de ViLLki.E (Rev. Agr. Reunion, 5 (1899), No. 12,pp. 530-540). —This is a 
brief review of the work of various investigators on this subject. 

Analysis of Ceres soil, A. J. J. B. Simons (Agr. Jour. Cape of (load Hope, 10 
(1900), No. 4, pp. 218, 219). —Analyses of 4 samples of soil collected in the Ceres 
Valley, Cape of Good Hope. 

Analyses of samples of Siberian soils, A. Sempolowski (Ztschr. Landw. Yersmhw. 
Oesierr., 3 (1900), pp. 81-122; abs.in Chem. Centbl., 1900, I, No. 15, p. 831). —The soils 
examined were from the region of Omsk. 


FERTILIZERS. 

Fertilizing constituents of feeds recovered in the manure, W. 
R. Perkins and E. B. Ferris (Mississippi Sta . Bui. 60, pp. 28-32).— 
In connection with the feeding experiments referred to on page 1008, 
determinations were made of the fertilizing constituents in the various 
feeding stuffs used (Johnson grass, corn-and-cob meal, cotton seed, and 
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cotton-seed meal), and in the manure from the steers to which they 
were fed. The composition of the excrement was as follows : 


Composition of excrement from steers. 



Nitro¬ 

gen. 

Potash. 

Phosphoric 

acid. 

Steer No. 1: 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 


1.97 

0. 58 

0.99 


Urine .j 

.45 

.99 

.26 

Steer No. 2: 1 


2.82 

1.08 j 

2.52 

U rine...| 

Steer No. 3: ,■ 

1.04 

.87 

.29 

Thing (dry).I 

2. 28 i 

1.32 i 

1.82 

Urine...! 

.92 

.97 | 

.20 


On the average 84.4 per cent of the nitrogen, 92.5 per cent of the 
potash, and 80.4 per cent of the phosphoric acid of the feed was 
excreted in the manure. The comparative value of the feed and the 
manure is shown in the following table: 


Comparative value of feeds and manure. 



Cost of 
feed. 

Mann- 
rial value 
of feed. 

Manorial 
value of 
excre¬ 
ments. 

' - .-s. 

Manorial 
value of 
feed recov¬ 
ered in ex¬ 
crements. 

Proportion 
of fertiliz¬ 
ing value 
excreted 
in dung. 

Proportion 
of fertiliz¬ 
ing value 
excreted 
in urine. 


Cents. 

Cents. | 

Cents. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Steer No. 1.... 

40.4 

15.59 

13. 85 

88.8 

58.1 

41.9 

Steer No. 2..— 

39.2 

27.21 | 

23. 05 j 

84.7 ' 

50.0 

50.0 

Steer No. 3.... 

34.3 

22.61 

19. 23 ! 

85.0 : 

56.9 

43.1 


Plat experiments on the action of lime and magnesia in burnt 

lime and marl, R. Ulbricht (Landw, Vers. Stat., 52 (1899), No. 5-6 , 
pp. 383-430, figs. 7). —From these experiments, which have extended over 
a number of years, the following conclusions are drawn: 

Yellow lupines were generally injured by applications of lime even 
with an abundance of potash. The injury was especially marked when 
the lime contained 40 per cent of magnesia, the latter apparently being 
poisonous to the plants. Applications of such material also proved 
injurious to'barley, vetch, and radishes (Raphanus oleiferus). Experi¬ 
ments with yellow lupines following radishes showed that the injurious 
effects of heavy liming extended over at least 2 years. Magnesia appar¬ 
ently increased the proportionate yield of grain in the case of lupines, 
barley, and other plants. Heavy applications of marl reduced the yield 
of lupines, but to a less extent than the burnt lime. Contrary to the 
conclusion of Heinrich the variation in the effects of the different cal¬ 
careous manures was not removed by finely pulverizing them. 

Notes on testing soils for application of commercial fertilizers, 
H. A. Weber (Jour. Amer. Ghent. Soc., 21 ( 1899), No. 12, pp. 1095-1099 ).— 
The author gives various directions regarding the collection of samples 
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of soil and describes the method used in making* soil tests for farmers 
at the Ohio State University, as follows: 

“Ordinary six-inch tiles are placed into large Wagner pots, which contain enough 
clean sand so that the top of the tiles will he on a level with the top of the pots. 
The whole is then filled with sand with the exception of the upper 7 in. of the tiles. 
The sand is then thoroughly drenched with rain or condensed water. The empty 
portion of the tiles are next filled to within an inch of the top with the thoroughly 
mixed sample of soil, the fertilizer is added and incorporated with the upper portion 
of the soil by stirring, moistened if necessary, 15 seeds of oats, spring barley, spring 
wheat, or other grain are distributed uniformly over the surface, and then covered 
with enough of the dry soil to bring the surface of the soil on a level with the fop 
of the tiles. The six-inch tiles, to the depth of 7 in. as described, will contain about 
10 lbs. or 5 leg. of soil. 

“Five miniature plats are thus prepared for each soil test. If Wagner pots are 
not available, a box 18 in. deep with an opening in the bottom for drainage, and 
large enough to hold 5 of the tiles, may he employed. The sand surrounding the 
tiles is kept moist by adding water once a week. 

“The amount and kind of fertilizer to be added to the 5 plats for each test are as 
follows: 

Fertilizers applied in soil test . 


! 

Super¬ 

phosphate, 

Potassium 

sulphate. 

Sodium 

nitrate. 

Plat 1 (complete fertilizer)..... 

Grams. 

1 . 0 

Grams. 

0.5 

.5 

Grams. 

0.5 

Plat 2 (complete mineral fertilizer).. 

1.0 ! 

Plat 3. 

1.0 


. 5 

Plat 4. 

, 5 

.5 

Plat 5 ino fertilizer!... 




■"1 ' I ' 



Observations on the growth of the plants during 5 or 0 weeks are 
considered sufficient to indicate the needs of the soil, and recommenda¬ 
tions are made accordingly. 

Report of chemist, M. B, Hardin (South Carolina Sta . Rpt* 1898 , 
PP* 8-15 ).— This is a brief statement of the work of the year in the 
following lines: The chemistry of the sea-island cotton plant, analyses 
of soils and crops used in rotation experiments, studies of the changes 
which the starch of sweet potatoes undergoes during storage, the com¬ 
position of sugar beets grown in South Carolina, moisture determina¬ 
tions in soils and crops, the preparation of acid phosphates, fertilizer 
inspection, and examination of water, ores, etc. 

“A sample of floats containing 62.17 per cent of phosphate of lime was, without 
any further grinding, found to yield an acid phosphate containing 15.67 per cent of 
available phosphoric acid. A sample of dried rock carrying 59.68 per cent of phos¬ 
phate was found, after grinding so as to pass through a sieve of about 100 meshes to 
the inch, to give an acid phosphate containing 16.57 per cent of available phosphoric 
acid; while two samples, one of dried, the other of raw rock, containing respectively 
52.98 an d 52.74 per cent of phosphate, after passing through the 100-mesh sieve, gave 
acid phosphates containing respectively 14.29 and 14.84 per cent of available phos¬ 
phoric acid. The investigation has shown that the character and grade of the acid 
phosphate from any particular phosphate rock depends largely upon the degree of 
fineness to which the sample is ground. The sulphuric acid used in the cases 
referred to was of 50° Baume, and had the temperature of the air. No drier was 
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employed. In the ease of the floats, the acid phosphate remained slightly damp for 
several days, becoming gradually hard and dry, but in the other cases the products 
were perfectly dry and easily handled in from 24 to 48 hours, No free sulphuric 
acid, or at most hut a trace, was found in any of the acid phosphates.” 

The results of analyses of fertilizers inspected, during 189S have 
already been reported (E. S. R. ? 10, p. 624). 

u Of the 314 samples analyzed this year 6 were deficient under the present law, 
which requires only that the commercial value based upon results of analysis shall 
not fall 3 per cent below the commercial value based upon guarantee. In addi¬ 
tion to these, however, there were 35 samples below guarantee in one or more 
constituents.” 

In all of the guaranteed samples (5) of cotton-seed meal the actual 
percentage of fertilizing constituents exceeded the amounts guaranteed. 

Third biennial report of the director of the Missouri Experi¬ 
ment Station on the enforcement of the fertilizer-control law, 
H. J. WATERS (Missouri 8ta. .Rpt. 1898, pp. 70-70 ).—This includes an 
itemized statement of receipts and expenditures of the station on 
account of the fertilizer control, and tabulated analyses and valuations 
of 10 samples of fertilizers, representing 4 firms, examined during 
1897, and 13 samples, representing 5 firms, examined during 1898, with 
notes on the trade values of fertilizers and on the amount sold in 
Missouri. 

“It is estimated that ia 1898 the spring sales of fertilizers amounted to approxi¬ 
mately 400 tons compared with 300 tons in 1896, consisting chiefly of blood and 
bone and complete goods, for use on garden truck, strawberries, orchards, potatoes, 
and corn. The hulk of these fertilizers was purchased by farmers, orchardists, and 
gardeners in the vicinity of onr larger cities. 

“The fall sales are estimated to have reached 2,900 tons compared with 1,700 tons 
for the corresponding period in 1896, and consisted chiefly of raw and steamed hone 
goods with more or less blood added to bring up the nitrogen content, and in some 
cases with potash. Most of these fertilizers were applied to wheat. 

“Assuming that these fertilizers cost the consumer an average of $25 per ton, the 
farmers of Missouri invested in 1898 the sum of $82,500 for these materials during 
the year.” 

Molasses refuse fertilizer (Melasseschlempediinger), H. Schmid (Deui. Landw. 
Presse, 27 (1900), No. 12, p. 115). —This material, which has been put on the market 
under the name of “chilinit,” is a product, suited for transportation and for use as 
a fertilizer, prepared from dilute molasses refuse. It is stated to be of variable 
composition, but to contain about 3 per cent of nitrogen, 7 to 10 per cent of potash, 
15 to 25 per cent of lime, and only a trace of phosphoric acid. 

The utilization of stable waste, W. H. Birciimore (Jour. Soc. Ghem , Tnd., 19 (1900), 
Ho.2,pp. US-121). —Practicable and scientific methods for handling and utilizing 
stable manure. 

On night soil, P. Carles ( Messager Agr . Midi, 1900, I, Ho. 2, pp. 70-72}. 

Phosphoric acid in agriculture, G. Smets (Belg. Hort. ei Agr., 12 (1900), Ho. 4, 
pp. 53, 54). 

Utilization as a fertilizer of distillery vinasse, Y. Devaux (Ring. Agr. Gem- 
Woujc, 10 (1900), No. 9, pp. 573-575).— It is claimed that this material makes a valuable 
fertilizer when neutralized with lime and supplemented by applications of phosphatic 
fertilizers. 

864—No, 11-3 
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Tiie value of blast-'Xmic 3 dust as a fertilizer, C. Puadkl ( Ocsterr . Ztschr . 'fiery 
u. Huilenw.i 48 (1900), p. 65; abs. in Cham. Ziff., 24 (1000), No. 10, p. 49).—This material 
(Gichtfjamtaube) was found to contain on an average from 4 to 5 per cent of potash 
and was used with very satisfactory results, especially on oats and barley. Injury 
from small amounts of sulphocyanid compounds which may be present may be 
avoided by applying the material from 1 to 2 months before the crop is planted. 

The injurious effect of nitrate of soda containing perchlorates, A. Peteumaxn 
(Bui, Sta. Jyron. Gemblonx, 1000, Ah. 67, pp. 5-0, pin. 2).—In experiments with rye 
grown in glass pots containing 4 kg. of soil, nitrate of soda containing from 0.5 to 10 
per cent of potassium perchlorate was applied at the rate of 800 kg. per hectare 
(714 lbs. per acre). The results indicate that nitrate of soda containing not more 
than 1 per cent of perchlorates may be safely used. 

Fertilizer experiments, IY\V. Dafert (Ztsehr. Landw. Versuclm. 0esterr., 3 (1900), 
pp. St-122 ).—An account is given of the conditions, methods of conducting, and 
results of demonstration experiments with fertilizers, carried out under the aus¬ 
pices'of the Agricultural Society of Vienna in lower Austria during the year 1899. 
The results are discussed with especial reference to taxation and the economical 
use of fertilizers. The report contains tables and charts. 

Comparative tests of chemical fertilizers, made in 1399 under the auspices 
of the Vaud Society of Agriculture, E. Chuard and C. Dusserre (Soc. Fauci. Apr. 
Bu L No. 137, pp. 574-589). 

The fertilizer resources and the fertilizer industries of Alabama, B. B. Ross 
( Tradesman , 43 (1900), No. 2, pp. 51,52 ).— 1 This article discusses briefly the consump¬ 
tion of fertilizers in Alabama and the raw materials which this State furnishes for 
the manufacture of fertilizers. 

Analyses of commercial fertilizers and manurial substances, C. A. Goessmann 
(Massachusetts Hatch Sta. Bui. 63,pp. 26). —This bulletin reports analyses of 272 sam¬ 
ples of fertilizing materials, including wood ashes, muriate of potash, sulphate of 
potash, sulphate of potash and magnesia, bone, dissolved boneblack, acid phosphate, 
dissolved bone meal, steamed hone meal, spent boneblack, cotton-seed meal, sludge, 
soot, hen manure, muck, plaster and muck, and complete fertilizers; and of aspara¬ 
gus, velvet bean, and soils. 

Analyses of commercial fertilizers, H. J. Wheeler and B. L. Hartwell 
(Rhode Island Sta. Bui. 59,pp. 29-35). —Analyses and valuations of 46 samples of fer¬ 
tilizers collected in Rhode Island during the year 1899. 


FIELD CHOPS. 

Some experiments with subsoiling, B. 0. Bitrftjm and W. H. 
Fairfield (Wyoming Sta. Bui . 41, pp. figs. 4 ).—The results of 
experiments in subsoiling for cereals and root crops, as a means of con¬ 
serving the irrigation water applied, are reported for 3 years of work 
at the home station, 2 years at the Sheridan Substation, and 1 year 
each at the Wheatland and Sundance substations. One acre of land 
was used in the different tests, the whole area being plowed S in. deep 
and one-half of it subsoiled to a depth of 1C to 18 in. Wheat, oats, 
barley, corn, potatoes, sugar beets, ami turnips were grown on both 
halves. Both parts of each plat were irrigated alike 
The yields were not uniform each year. On the whole the yield of 
wheat was slightly increased by subsoiling and the authors believe 
that under certain conditions subsoiling for this crop with irrigation 
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might be profitable. Subsoiling was not found profitable, however, 
with oats, barley, or com. Eoot crops made decided gains on the 
subsoiled plats and the results were better the second year than the 
first, but the third year after subsoiling the yields were less than those 
of either the first or second year, owing, probably, to the soil becoming 
packed. The authors believe that subsoiling may be recommended 
throughout the State generally for potatoes. The cost of subsoiling in 
these experiments varied from 83 to $6 per acre. 

A comparison was made of the amount of water used in growing 
crops on subsoiled and nonsubsoiled land. 

“ Under our conditions subsoiling has increased the amount of water needed to 
irrigate the land and apparently is of little value in conserving moisture. How¬ 
ever, if no water could he applied by irrigation during the summer, the tilling of 
the reservoir formed by subsoiling with moisture in the winter or spring by rainfall 
or irrigation would be beneficial.” 

In an experiment to determine the relative value of 2 light irriga¬ 
tions as compared with 2 light and 1 heavy irrigation for potatoes, the 
Increase in yield, due to the additional heavy irrigation, was over 76 
per cent on plowed land and 69 per cent on subsoiled land. 

Experiments with crops, W. Somerville ( County Councils 
Cumberland , Durham, and Northumberland Tech. Education , Rpi. 7 
(1898), pp. 3-38, 77-109). —Fertilizer experiments were made with 
swedes, potatoes, oats, clover, hays, and crops in rotation on a number 
of farms in different counties. The details of the experiments are 
tabulated and the general results obtained are discussed. 

With swedes, barnyard manure has given better results than city 
sweepings. Applications of from 10 to 12 tons per acre have proved 
more satisfactory than larger amounts. The addition of commercial 
fertilizers to barnyard manure has not given sufficiently increased 
yields with swedes to justify their use. When commercial fertilizers 
were used without barnyard manure, potash was the most effective 
element employed, the crop being increased more than threefold by its 
use in connection with sulphate of ammonia and superphosphate. 
Lime proved a poor substitute for kainit, and where used in the pres¬ 
ence of potash it considerably reduced the yied. Superphosphate 
has uniformly given the best results of the different phosphatic manures 
employed, while sulphate of ammonia has proved the cheapest and 
most effective form of nitrogen. 

Barnyard manure increased the potato crop nearly 5 tons per acre, 
and a still further increase of Ik tons per acre followed the addition of 
complete commercial fertilizers to the barnyard manure. The effect of 
the potash in the complete fertilizers in prolonging the growing period 
of the potatoes is thought to be the main cause of this increase in 
yield. Muriate was the most effective of the different forms of potash 
applied. The use of potash tended to increase the percentage of 
large tubers. 
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Oats were grown on poor land after grass. The yields were more 
than doubled by the addition of complete commercial fertilizers. Bone 
meal used as a top-dressing for oats gave yields considerably inferior 
to those obtained by the use of relatively much smaller quantities of a 
mixture of superphosphate and nitrate of soda or sulphate of ammonia. 
Its residual effects were also small. The yield of oats increased from 
3 bn. per acre without Alinit to 8 bu. per acre when it was applied. The 
yield on an adjoining plat receiving 125 lbs. of sulphate of ammonia 
and 200 lbs. of superphosphate was 30 bu. per acre. 

The results obtained iu experiments with clover lead to the conclu¬ 
sion that with a good u catch” the addition of nitrogenous fertilizers to 
the crop may prove highly unprofitable. On old hay land nitrate of 
soda has generally given better results than sulphate of ammonia, and 
basic slag has proven superior to superphosphate. Complex mixtures 
of fertilizers have given better results for hay than simpler though more 
costly mixtures. Applications of ground shells on hay fields have 
regularly resulted in loss. The importance of applying barnyard 
manure on hay lands in the fall is strongly emphasized. Cutting and 
raising the turf to a depth of 4 in. for the purpose of aeration resulted 
in decreased yields. 

Barnyard manure applied to swedes in rotation experiments in 1894 
materially increased the oat crop in 1897. The effect on the crop of 
oats of feeding off part of the preceding turnip crop with sheep getting 
hay and linseed cake rations was to increase the yield by 13 bu. of 
grain and 7J cwt. of straw. 

Report on experiments on the manuring of oats, hay, and pota¬ 
toes, R. P. Wright and J. W. Paterson (Glasgow and West of Scot¬ 
land Tech . Ool ., Agr.DepL Rpts1898,pp. 7-109 , dgm . 1 ).—Similar work 
in 1897 has been previously noted (E. S. R., 11, p. 332) and a synopsis 
given of the experimental work here reported with potatoes (E. S. R., 
11, p. 640). 

The fertilizer experiment with oats was conducted on 22 farms and 
the yields of both grain and straw obtained by the different methods 
of manuring are tabulated and discussed. From the results obtained, 
the author concludes that the quantity of superphosphate applied with 
100 lbs. of nitrate of soda and 200 lbs. of kainit on oats should not 
exceed 400 lbs. per acre. Superphosphate proved a more effective 
source of potash, for oats than basic slag applied in like amounts. 
Sulphate of ammonia proved superior in efficacy to nitrate of soda. 

The effect of the fertilizers on the milling value of one of the varieties 
of oats grown was studied in detail, and these data are reported by A. 
H". M’AIpine. Scarcely any effect due to the different methods of manur¬ 
ing was apparent. 

In the rotation experiments roots were grown on the different plats 
in 1896, followed by oats in 1897 and hay in 1898. Two methods of 
manuring have been practiced: (1) Applying all the fertilizers to the 
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root crop and (2) applying-the fertilizers to the different crops each 
year. The latter method has thus far given the best results. Some of 
the conclusions drawn from this experiment are as follows: 

“Soluble ammonia cal manures (or nitrates) should not be relied upon as a source 
of nitrogen to tlie turnip crop unless they are to be repeated. Slow manures, 
including dissolved bones, all applied to the turnip crop, give an intermediate 
though certain return throughout. It is unnecessary to reserve part of the bone 
meal for the oat crop, and, indeed, unprofitable. Basic slag is an uncertain manure 
on untried soils. It helps, however, the succeeding oat and hay crops, especially 
increasing* the bulk of straw. Single manuring with slow manures can be profitably 
exchanged for repeated dressings of active fertilizers.*’ 

Some of the results obtained with the different fertilizers on h&y may 
be summarized as follows: Basic slag applied alone is not a suitable 
manure for a rye-grass hay crop. Nitrate of soda is somewhat more 
effective for hay than sulphate of ammonia. A profitable increase of 
crop follows the use of either alone or both combined. Phosphatie and 
potash manures should always be used with these nitrogenous manures 
on most crops of grasses and clovers. Not less than 100 lbs. of muriate 
of potash should be applied with each 100 lbs. of nitrate of soda used. 
The efficacy of barnyard manure for hay is increased by supplementing 
it with nitrate of soda or sulphate of ammonia. 

In experiments conducted on 2 farms to determine the effect of fer¬ 
tilizers on the production of rye-grass seed, it was found that the yield 
of seed was as certainly increased by the use of manures as was the 
increase of hay fodder. Basic slag used alone proved the least effect¬ 
ive, and nitrate of soda and sulphate of ammonia, used either alone or 
combined, were the most effective of the commercial fertilizers tested. 
The addition of mineral fertilizers to the nitrogenous fertilizers still 
further increased the yield of seed and gave more profitable returns. 
u Farmyard manure alone, applied in the spring, proved of little value 
for the production of hay seed. 77 Nitrate of soda and sulphate of 
ammonia were about equally valuable for the production of either hay 
or seed. 

The relative value of green and yellow colored rye grains for 
seeding, P. Holdefleiss (Fiihling’s Landw . Ztg., 48 (1899), JSfo. 14, 
pp. 536-540 ).—Comments are made upon the experiments of others and 
those of the author are described at some length. 

It appears that green-colored rye grains germinate quicker and have 
a greater germinative ability than yellow ones. The subsequent devel¬ 
opment of the plants showed no constant relation to color of grain, 
although the averages of all the plants from green-colored seed were 
less developed, the ears appeared later, and the plants were later 
in flowering. The water requirements of the plants were greater in 
the case of those from green-colored seed. The total yield of grain 
and straw was slightly in favor of the use of green-colored seed. The 
yellow-colored seed produced 89 per cent as much straw as the others, 
while the grain production from green-colored seed was 82,8 per cent 
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of that from yellow-colored seed. It is stated that the yellow kernels 
have a greater tendency to transmit their character upon later genera¬ 
tions than green ones, and in breeding and improvement experiments 
with rye this factor is of importance. 

Com culture, B. J. Bedding (Georgia Sta. Bui . 46 , pp. 5.9-75).— 
Cultural, variety, and fertilizer tests with corn are reported. The 
experiments are in continuation of those previously noted (E, S. B., 11, 
p, 29). Detailed directions for corn culture, based on the results of 
ten years’ experience in corn growing at the station, are appended. 

In 1899, 19 varieties of corn were tested. Unfavorable weather 
decreased the yield so that scarcely half a crop was harvested. The 
results of previous variety tests with corn at the station are tabulated 
and averaged. The varieties Mammoth Yellow, Cocke Prolific, Sanders 
Improved, Higgins, and Shaw Improved, in the order named, have 
given the best results of the varieties tested at the station for a number 
of years. 

In experiments to test the value of increasing amounts of fertilizers 
for corn it was found that on the station soil the yields of shelled corn 
were not at all increased by doubling or tripling a normal application 
of 336 lbs. of complete commercial fertilizer per acre. Based on these 
results the author advises the use of not more than 200 or 300 lbs. of 
complete commercial fertilizer £>er acre for com on high dry uplands. 

The residual effects of excessive amounts of nitrogenous fertilizers 
applied to cotton in 1898 were observed on the corn crop grown on the 
same ground in 1899. Plats on which cotton-seed meal had been used 
were the only ones which gave increased yields of corn. The general 
results of the test indicate the nonadvisability of applying excessive 
amounts of nitrogenous fertilizers to a crop of cotton in expectation 
that the following crop of corn will be benefited by it. 

The results of the experiment to test the relative value of planting 
corn at different distances in the row were in accord with those of pre¬ 
vious years, i. e., planting 4 by 3 ft. gave the best results. In another 
similar experiment it was found that when 3,630 stalks were grown per 
acre, the more nearly the spacing between the plants approached a 
square the better the results. 

In a test of different nitrogenous fertilizers furnishing equal amounts 
of nitrogen, little difference was found whether the source of the nitro¬ 
gen was nitrate of soda, cotton-seed meal, or dried blood. Nitrogen in 
the form of cotton-seed meal, however, was considerably cheaper than 
in the other forms. 

Harvesting the entire stalk of corn at the usual time in August has 
been found more economical than letting the stalks stand and harvest¬ 
ing only the ears in October. 

Hungarian brome grass (Bromus inermis), T. L. Lyon (Nebraska 
Sta, BuL 61 , pp. 35-63). —A botanical description is given of this plant, 
with an account of culture and pasture experiments at the station and 
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cooperative culture tests throughout the State, and directions for grow¬ 
ing' the .crop, based upon experiments at tlie station and elsewhere. 

In one test at the station, Bromus inermix formed a part of a mixture, 
of white, red, and alsike clover, Enssian red clover, blue grass, and 
timothy- By the second year the brome grass had crowded out every¬ 
thing except the red clover. In the spring of 1898,15 acres were sown 
in brome grass, on April 2 and April 27. The following season 1.20 
tons of hay per acre was cut from a portion of the held, and 177 lbs. or 
12.0 bit. of seed per acre was obtained from another portion. A por¬ 
tion kept for pasture was relished by stock* The results front seeding 
on different dates were practically identical. 

A pasture test was made, of brome grass for milch cows. Two cows 
which lead been pastured on mixed grasses were placed on separate 
plats of brome grass aftermath, in one instance 7 days and in the other 
10 days, after which they were again pastured on mixed grasses. Sep¬ 
arate records of the milk and butter yields of the 2 cows were kept 
during each period. The results in one instance showed the brome 
grass to be equal to mixed-grass pasture for milk and butter pro¬ 
duction, but in the other the results were not so favorable to brome 
grass. The tests showed, however, that brome grass made a very good 
quality of pasture. 

Chemical analyses were made of brome grass when in full bloom and 
of rowen when about 12 in. high. The foliowing table shows this data, 
calculated to water-free material, with analyses of timothy and barley 
hay for comparison : 


Analyses of Brounus inermis and of timothy and prairie hays. 



Brora as 

inermis. 

Timothy! 
hay.’ j 

! 

Prairie 

hay. 


Full 

bloom. 

Bowen. 


Per ct. 

10. «r> 

Per ct. 
13. 65 

Per ct 
7.39 

Per ct 

8,34 

Criwlft Hh«*r._-_.____... 

34.71 

26.23 1 

34. 39 

32.40 

Crude | t tei» ..... 

13. 09 

18. 56 

8.84 

6. 27 

Ether tsxi met.............._...._ 

2. 01 

5. 69 

3. 58 

- 2.60 

Xitro‘»'en-fm*. extract. . . . .. . 

39. 54 

35. 87 

45.80 

50.39 

Vtit.ii 1 mtrontfvsi ________ 

2. <>9 

2.97 

• L 42 

A limn) iiuiid i\ itrosnm___....__ 

1.70 

2. 40 

1.14 





Seed of Hungarian brome grass was distributed throughout the State 
in the spring of 1898 largely to members of the Agricultural Students* 
Union. Reports from 32 experimenters on the growth during the 2 
years have been received. These are incorporated in tlie bulletin. The 
conclusions drawn from the work thus far conducted with brome grass 
are as follows: 

“ Ih'omtis inermis is, all tilings considered, the most promising cultivated pasture 
grass for this State that has been tested on the station farm. After ooce having become 
established it is unaffected by cold. During periods of extreme drought it lessens 
growth but does not die. Its advantages over our native grasses are that it becomes 
green fully a month earlier in the spring and does not dry up in the summer. It also 
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remains green late in the fall. Indications are that it will carry more stock to the 
acre than most of oar prairie pastures. It does not make a. good mixture with other 
grasses, but does well with red clover. As a pasture for dairy cattle it is not equal 
to a mixture of blue grass and white clover, nor by any means equal to alfalfa as a 
milk and butter producer, but it is absolutely safe. Chemical analyses of the hay 
indicate that it is equal to lowland prairie hay for feeding purposes. Tests of the 
grasses at various points throughout the State, from Pawnee to Dawes County, and 
from Dundy County, point unmistakably to the fact that it is adapted to a greater 
range of territory than any other cultivated grass/’ 

Experiments with field and forage crops, F. E. Emery (Worth 
Carolina Sta . Bnh 168, pp. 421-434, fig . 1). —This bulletin gives the 
results of some work in seeding pastures, testing varieties of cotton 
and wheat, seeding timothy, improving peanuts, and certain notes on 
the growth at the station of saehaline (Polygonum saehalinense) and 
prickly comfrey (Symphytum asperrimum ), and on. miscellaneous per¬ 
manent station improvements. 

In the experiments with peanuts a lot of Virginia seed was sepa¬ 
rated into l-eelled, 2-celled, 3-celled, and 4-eelled pods and the different 
lots shelled and planted. The object of the experiment was to see 
what influence the seed from the different sources would have on the 
size of the pods of the resulting crop. The results are tabulated for 
each lot of pods and are remarkably alike. About 5 per cent of each 
lot grown was l-eelled, 30 per cent 2-celled, 50 per cent 3-eelled, and 15 
per cent 4-celled. The crop obtained from seed from the 1-celled pods 
contained a slightly larger percentage of 3-celled pods than any of the 
other lots and practically as large a percentage of 4-celled pods as the 
crop obtained from planting seed of 4-celled pods. 

Of the 2 varieties of cotton tested, King yielded 186.6 lbs. at ginning 
and Anson Queen 198.5 lbs. 

The results obtained with saehaline were such as to recommend its 
use for soiling purposes, but not for general farming. Of 16 varieties 
of wheat tested, Fauntleroy made the best yield, 27.89 bu. per acre in 
one instance and an average of 20 bu. per acre in a field of 90 acres. 

Cooperative range grass and forage plant experiments at 
Highmore, S. Dak., F. Lamson-Scrirner (U. S. Dept. AyrDivision 
of Agrostology Giro. 21, pp. 10,fig. 1 ).—These experiments are being car¬ 
ried on by this Department in cooperation with the South Dakota 
Agricultural Experiment Station, A large number of grasses and 
forage plants are being grown to test their adaptability for culture in 
that region. The plan of the experiment and the results of the first 
year’s work are reported, and notes are given on each of the different 
grasses and forage plants grown. 

u The pressing need of this section of the country is winter feed, either hay, fodder, 
or pasture. Some of the bunch grasses from the higher altitudes in Wyoming and 
Montana, such as bunch redtop ( Poa ftuckleyana ) and smooth bunch grass (Poa Imi - 
gaia) r give much promise for winter pasture, while Nevada blue grass {Poanevadensis) 
and King’s fescue (Festiica Jcingii) give promise of both hay and pasture. The frost 
does not affect them until very late in the season. The favorable growth and 
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“behavior of smooth lirome grass (Br omits biennis) this year, as well as previous 
experience here and elsewhere in the Northwest with this grass, shows it to he a good 
hay and pasture grass. On the highest; driest ground of the station it made a good 
stand and kept green and thrifty during the driest weather. Oregon hrome has 
made a fine showing and deserves a thorough trial on account of its excellent yield 
of seed and forage, and drought-resistant qualities. The native wheat grasses fur¬ 
nish the larger percentage of the hay in this section and under cultivation and 
favorable conditions will undoubtedly increase in productiveness. 

“Some of the millets introduced from the plains of Russia and some of the vari¬ 
eties of sorghum and fodder corn indicate the possibility of obtaining profitable 
returns in forage for winter use.” 

Experiments in range renovation are also under way. “The differ¬ 
ence already seen where there has been a summers rest should be an 
object lesson to every stockman.” 

Experiments with forage plants in Ontario, P. B. Kennedy 
( U. 8. Dept. A(j )\, Division of Agrostology Giro. 20, pp. 3 ).—A brief report 
on a portion of the proceedings of the meeting of the Ontario Agricul¬ 
tural and Experimental Union held at Guelph, Ontario, December 
6-8, 1899. 

In 1899, 23 different experiments were carried on under the direction 
of the Union by 3,485 experimenters, 739 of whom sent in satisfactory- 
reports. Experiments with grasses showed that the best yield was 
obtained during the second year’s growth. Tall oat grass gave the 
best yield of the 4 grasses tested. Mammoth clover produced larger 
amounts of hay per acre than either common red clover, alsike, or alfalfa. 
Hairy vetch proved the most productive of 3 vetches tested. Medium 
Green soybeans gave larger yields of both straw and grain than Ameri¬ 
can Coffee Berry or Extra Early Dwarf. Only one crop of soy beans 
can be grown in Ontario during the season. Of the millets grown, 
Japanese Panicle heads the list, with 6.4 tons of green bay per acre. 
The value of crimson clover as a cover crop is pointed out and sus¬ 
tained with figures. 

Smooth brome grass, P. B. Kennedy ( U. 8. Dept. Agr n Division 
of Agrostology Giro. 18 , pp. 9, figs. 2 ).—Brief historical and descriptive 
notes on brome grass (Bromus inermis ), with remarks on methods of 
seeding in different States, on the value of the plants for pasture and 
hay, hardiness and drought-resisting powers, and on the distribution 
of brome-grass seed by this Department. Some results of tests with 
the grass in 40 States are noted, with brief reports from different grow¬ 
ers showing the adaptability of the grass to varying climatic and soil 
conditions. “It has remarkable drought-resisting qualities and is the 
most suitable grass yet introduced for the dry regions of the West and 
Northwest. When once established, it will withstand a temperature of 
many degrees below zero without being injured.” 

G-rass and. forage plant investigations on the Pacific Coast, 
E. La.mson-Scribner (Z7. 8 . Dept. AgrDivision of Agrostology Ciro,22 7 
pp. 7).—This gives a synopsis of the work carried on by this Depart¬ 
ment to increase the grazing and forage capacity of the ranges east of 
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the Cascades, and also of work on the planting of certain grasses as 
sand binders. This work lias been carried out in cooperation with rail¬ 
roads at Yakima and at Walla Walla, and at various points along tb 10 
coast and the Columbia Biver. 

In the range experiments about 150 varieties of grass have Been 
tested, some 25 or more showing themselves adapted to the conditions 
prevailing in the [Northwest. Among these common clovers, especially 
alsike and mammoth red, meadow fescue and tall oat grass have give'? 1 
good results. v 

“Smooth, brome grass lias produced the same excellent results hero that it has 
given elsewhere in the Northwest, and gives promise of being to the drier section 
of this region what the blue grass is to Kentucky and timothy is to the Northern 
States. Of the more recent introductions the Japanese wheat grass promises to he 
of great value, particularly for winter pasturage, while the varieties of alfalfa from 
Turkestan and Northern Africa seem to possess great powers of adaptability to the 
conditions which prevail in the semiarid regions. 

“Some of the best results have been secured from our native grasses. A species 
of brome, closely related to the rescue grass, has given good yields of seed and for¬ 
age, and seems likely to prove as valuable for the Pacific coast as rescue grass is for the 
South. Several of the native wheat grasses show wonderful adaptability to cultiva¬ 
tion, and are destined to assume an important place on our list of forage-producing 
plants. Four of these deserve especial mention, namely, western wheat grass (Agro- 
pyron spicatum ), meadow wheat grass (A. pseudorepens ), slender wheat grass (A, 
tenerum), and bunch wheat grass (A. direr gens). The first 3 species are suitable for 
meadows, and may be grown either with or without irrigation. The bunch wheat 
grass is a native of the dry uplands, and is likely to prove one of the best grasses 
for reclaiming the worn-out ranges. The plants thrive under conditions of extreme 
drought, and afford excellent pasturage for all kinds of stock. . . . 

“Another native grass which does well under cultivation and which will 
undoubtedly prove valuable in reseeding the ranges is blue grama, known in Mon¬ 
tana as buffalo grass. . , . 

“ Of the annual grasses Japanese barnyard millet and black Russian broom-corn 
millet are most deserving of special mention. Both of these made excellent yields 
of forage and seed and are of undoubted value to this section/ 7 

Some 20 other sorts of grass were successfully grown at Walla Walla 
and 20 more gave results of sufficient promise to deserve further study 
and experimentation. 

Of the sand-binding grasses, Marram grass, bitter panic grass 
{Panicum amarum\ and reed canary grass {Phalaris arundinaeea) have 
given promising results. Small sand lyme grass (Elymus urmicolus) 7 
seaside blue grass (Poa macrantha ), and Indian millet (Eriowma mspi- 
data) are other sand-binding grasses of much promise. 

The Australia saltbush (Atriplex semibaccata) has given the best 
results of any of the introduced saltbushes, while the white or sweet 
sage {Euroiia lanaia ) is the most promising of the native series. 

In NTovember a study was made at Walla Walla of the behavior of 
certain grasses and forage crops toward early frosts, the results of 
which are reported. 

Sugar-beet experiments of 1898, G-. W. Shaw ( Oregon Sta . Bui 
BP* £1) pis* $)*—This is in part a continuation of work already 
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reported (-E. S. R., 10, p. 544). The ' bulletin sets forth the results 
obtained in the experiments of 1898, together with observations on the 
beet-sugar, industry now established at La Grande by the election of 
a factory. The bulletin also presents the conclusions reached after 
five years of investigation on the production of beet sugar in Oregon. 
These conclusions are in part as follows: 

“Three sections of the State are exceptionally well adapted to the industry, viz, 
Union County, in the vicinity of La Grande; Malheur County, in the vicinity of 
Ontario and Arcadia; Jackson County, in the vicinity of Medford. Western Oregon 
is not well adapted to the industry on account of the early fall rains and a soil which 
is very heavy and sticky, and tenacious to the heet when wet, and it also lacks a 
cheap lime supply. The Original Kleinwanzlebener and the Elite Kleinwanzlebener 
have proven themselves well adapted to the conditions in the Grande Ronde Valley, 
and "both have given good results in Jackson County. The former has given the 
better results in the latter place. Each has given better results in each place than 
the Vilmorin. In eastern Oregon beets maybe left in the ground quite late without 
serious loss from second growth. Beets for sugar production should not be planted 
on alkali soils. Beets may he allowed to grow much larger here than in Germany 
and still hold an excellent percentage of sugar. The hill lands of Jackson County 
are not* well adapted to the industry. The establishment of a sugar factory makes 
possible a most excellent opportunity for a high development of the dairy industry.” 

Analyses are given of beet pulp, and notes are given on its use as a 
food for cattle. 

New Mexico sugar beets, A. Goss and A. M. Holt (N'erc Mexico 
Sta, BuL 29, pp. 182-212, dgm . 1 ).—The work of 1898 was limited to 
such localities in the State as were supplied with sufficient irrigable 
land, water, fuel, and limestone as to justify the culture of sugar beets 
on a commercial scale and the establishment of sugar-beet factories, if 
it should be found desirable. The results for 1898 demonstrated the 
advisability of planting in most localities by the first of May, and 
allowing 5 months for the beets to mature. The average amount of 
sugar in the juice was 16.5 per cent, with a purity of 82.1 per cent. 
Beets from Santa Fe County averaged 18.69 per cent of sugar in the 
juice, with a purity coefficient of 82.1 and an average weight of 1.1 lbs. 
In San Juan County the data were as follows: Average sugar in the 
juice, 17.63 per cent; purity, 88.5 per cent; weight of beets, 1.2 lbs. 
The sugar beets grown at the station were a failure, so far as satis¬ 
factory sugar content and purity were concerned. 

The Vilmorin and Kleinwanzlebener varieties were planted May 1 
and June 1 at three different places in the State, and portions of the 
beets harvested October 1, November 1, December 1, and January ! 
and compared. The results are tabulated. Kleinwanzlebener beets 
planted May 1 averaged somewhat more than 1 per cent higher in sugar 
content than the Vilmorin variety planted at the same time, but the 
Kleinwanzlebener beets planted June 1 averaged between J and & per 
cent lower than the Vilmorin variety planted at the same time. 

The effect of transplanting beets was tested. “In general the trans¬ 
planted beets were smaller than the others, and the roots showed a 
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tendency to double up against the beet instead of entering the ground 
and forming well-formed beets. The principal value of transplanting 
would be doubtless in filling out the blanks resulting from a poor 
stand.” 

The factory conditions of New Mexico are explained and analyses 
given of 5 of the best well waters of the Missoula Talley, of the Rio 
Grande Elver for each month during 1894, and of samples of watep* 
from 5 parts of the State where good sugar beets have been gro^F* : 
Analyses are also given of 10 different samples of limestone from s 
many different sections of the State. 

Instructions for growing sugar beets are reprinted (E. S. R., 10, p. 
246), and a bibliography given of recent sugar-beet bulletins. 

Wheat-culture experiments, 1808-99, G. E. Morrow and J. BL 
Bone (Oklahoma Sta. Rpt. 1899 , pp. 33-36 ).—The average yield of the 
13 varieties of wheat grown at the station during the season was 22.8 
bu. per acre. German Emperor and Sibley New Golden each yielded 
over 27 bu. per acre. Next in order came Fulcaster, Early Ripe, and 
Bed Russian. Turkey gave the lowest yield by nearly 6 bu. of all the 
varieties grown, 14.7 bu. pev acre. The best yielding varieties for the 
preceding 4 years were Sibley New Golden, 30.7; Missouri Blue Stem, 
30,3; Nigger, 29.8; Early Eed Clawson, 29,1; Big English, 28.8; and 
German Emperor, 28.6 bu. per acre. 

In the opinion of the authors the results of these tests indicate that 
wheat can be profitably grown in Oklahoma on the prairie soils. Five 
pecks of seed has been found a safe quantity to sow per acre, and sow¬ 
ing in September more satisfactory than later seedings. 

The influence of neighboring plants on the yield and quality of the crop, 
Stkebel (Ftthling*8 Landw. Ztg., 49 (1900), Nos. 1, pp. 1~0; 8, pp. 41-45; 3,pp. 81-8$) 
This records the details of some plat experiments made to determine the effects of 
planting low-growing and high-gro wing plants beside each other. Oats, corn, clover, 
beans, cabbage, and beets were the crops used; and the effects of shade, lodging of 
the crops, and the withdrawal of water by neighboring plants on the yield and 
quality of the different crops were the principal features studied. 

The chemical change of rye and wheat by mold, R. Scherpe ( Ztschr . Bntersuch. 
Nahr. u. Gmussmth, $ {1900), No. 3, pp. 166, 107). —A controversial article. 

The maintenance of soil fertility through the growth of legumes, E. T. Shutt 
Jour.Agr. andJSoriS {1900), No. £l,pp. 485-488).—The increased results obtained by- 
growing barley, oats, com, and potatoes after clover are given. 

Experience notes upon plat experiments, B. D. Halsted (Science, n. ser., 11 (1900), 
No. 380, pp. 726-732). —'Notes on factors in conducting plat experiments which tend 
to vitiate results. 

Results obtained in the experimental fields of Haute-Marne, M. E. Cassez 
(Sta. Agron. Nancy Bui. 1, 1899, pp. 37-89). —Brief report on cultural and fertilizer 
experiments at the station (1897) with wheat and oats. 

Summary of results of experiments with held and orchard crops, J. Fields 
{Oklahoma Sta. Mpt. 1899, pp. 46-70). —In this summary are brought together results 
thus far obtained at the station in variety and cultural tests with wheat, corn, Kafir 
com, cotton, castor beans, oats, alfalfa, cowpeas, stock melons, sugar beets, apples, 
pears, apricots, plums, cherries, peaches, grapes, and nut bearing trees. Notes 
included in the summary on keeping up fertility and on cultivation and soil moisture 
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have been previously noted (E. S. R., 10, p. 348: 11, p. 433), as have the data for 
practically all the other crops noted. 

Report of the work of the agricultural department, J. B. Tgwar (Michigan 
Sta. Mpt. 1898 , pp. 121-125). —A brief review of the work of the year with wheat, 
oats, corn, and certain forage crops. A plan is given of some fertilizer experiments 
under way on muck land. Bawson Golden Chaff gave the best yield of wheat 
recorded during the year, 42.59 hu. per acre. Original seed of Bawson Golden Chaff 
yielded at the rate of 30.18 hu. per acre. 

Winter vetch ( Yicia villosa) has proven an excellent winter and early spring crop 
for green manuring, though it seems to he an undesirable food for cattle. Sorghum, 
Kafir corn, Bedouian corn, pearl millet, and velvet beans also made a good growth 
at the station. 

Rotation tests, S. M. Emery ( Montana Sta. Bui. 20 , pp. 113-118). —A report is 
made of the results obtained the first year in a six-year rotation test carried on 
under actual field conditions with straw and field peas, Canada field peas, barley, 
sxigar beets, oats, red clover, and spring wheat. An account is also given of a test 
of a land leveler. The use of this instrument is recommended especially on land 
which has become uneven in the course of tillage. 

Alfalfa in eastern Kansas, H. M. Cottrell, D. H. Otis, and J. G. Haney (Kansas 
Sta. Bid. 90, pp. 4). —A popular bulletin calling the attention of farmers in the eastern 
part of the State to the value of alfalfa as a farm crop. Cultural directions are 
given, especial attention being paid to methods of seeding alfalfa. 

Turkestan alfalfa, N. E. Hansen (. Amer . Agr. (mid. ed.), 65(1900), No. 8, p. 232). — 
A description of the plant in the United States, with an estimate of its value from 
a Russian standpoint. 

Turkestan alfalfa (Pacific Mural Press, 59 (1900), No. 3 , p. 37). —Notes on this 
plant, with the history of its introduction into the United States. 

The planting of fodder beets, yon Seeli-iorst (Deut. Landiv. Presse, 27 (1900), 
No. 19, pip. 217,218). —According to the author’s investigations, extending over a 
period of two years, large plants axe better for transplanting than small ones and 
cutting away the leaves ab the time of transplanting to within an inch of the root 
is a harmful practice. 

Cultural worth of American red clover, Kirchner (Deut. Landw . Presse, 27 (1900), 
No. 15, p. 165). —A comparison was made at Leipsic of the relative value for hay of 
American and Bohemian red clover seed. The total yields for each of 3 seasons 
were in favor of the American seed and but little difference was observable in the 
food constituents of the 2 clovers. The American clover seed was purchasable in 
seed markets at a considerably lower price than European grown seed. 

Cassava convention ( Florida Agr., 27 (1900), No. 1356 , pp. 81, 82). —Synopsis of 
papers and discussions presented to the convention at Sanford, Fla. 

Divi-divi pods (Caesalpinia coriaia) (Agr. Ledger, 1899 , No. 10 ( Veg. Prod. ser. No. 
51), pp. 1-19). —An article on the cultivation of the plant in India and the value of 
the pods as a tanning material, with notes on 3 samples obtained from Bengal. 

Two new fodder plants for Virginia (J Rural New Yorker , 59 (1900), No. 2613, p. 122, 
fig. 1). —Spelt (Triiicum spelta) and its adaptability to Virginia are especially con¬ 
sidered. 

Some new grasses from the Southern States, G. V. Nash (Bui. New York Bot. 
Gard.,1 (1900), No. 5, pp. 429-436). —Name, description, and locality of 11 new 
grasses. 

Fertilizer experiments with sulphate of ammonia on meadows, E. Kloepfer 
(FiihUng’s Landiv. Ztg ., 49 (1900), No.3,pp. 107-113, fig. 1). —The use of 400 kg. of sul¬ 
phate of ammonia per hectare practically doubled the yield of hay. 

Experiences in the application of potash fertilizer on artificial and natural 
meadows, E. Marre (Prog. Agr. et Fit. (Pd. IJEsL ), 21 (1900), No. 2,pp. 58-62). 

Culture of mixed oats (Sta. Agron. Nancy Bui. 1 (1899), p. 89). —A mixture of 2 
choice varieties of oats gave better yields than either of the varieties grown sep¬ 
arately. 
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Potato trials, L. S. Spencer (Amer. Gard,, 21(1900),No. 270,pp. 128,129), —A report 
is given of tests of 50 varieties in 1899. From the results of the tests, the author 
recommends the following varieties for general planting: Acme, Early Michigan, 
Late Norther, State of Maine, Livingston Banner, Livingston Pink, and Gem, ripen¬ 
ing in the order named. 

The principles and practice of potato culture, L. S. Spencer (Amer, Gard., 21 
(1900), Nos. 275 , pp. 220, 221, fuj. 1; 276, pp. 242,243, fig. 1; 280, p. 814).— Part 1 of this 
article deals with the selection of the seed for planting, part 2 with the details of 
planting and cultivation, and part 3 with harvesting, marketing, and storing. 

Potato experiments in Cheshire (Jour. Sort., 52 (1900), No. 2678, pp, 85, 86 ).— 
From the results of these experiments it is concluded that large potatoes for seed 
are better than small; sulphate of ammonia is the best form of nitrogen for potatoes. 
Care mast he taken not to nse too large amounts of potash. 

The degeneration of potatoes and selection at the time of digging, J. Ber- 
THONNEau (Semaine Agr., 20 (1900), No. 973, pp. 5, 6). 

Ensiling potatoes (Queensland Agr. Jour., 6 (1900), No. 2,pp. 82-84). —A resume of 
the work done on the subject In different countries. 

Ramie, L. be Balestrier (Prog. Mexico, 7 (1900), No. 304, pp. 241, 242). —History 
and description of this plant in Mexico. 

Monograph on rice, G. d’Utha (Bol. Inst. Agron. Sao Paulo, 10 (1899), Nos. S, pp. 
469-513; 0-10,pp, 611-625). 

The culture of rice in Cambodia, A. Leolerc (Rev. Sci., 4. ser., 13 (1900), Nos. 1, 
pp. 11-15; 4,pp. 97-105). 

Rice culture in southwest Louisiana, C. U. Laitor (Amer. Thresherman, 2 (1900), 
No. 10, pp. 12-16).— The method of rice culture successfully followed in southwest 
Louisiana and southeast Texas is described. 

Origination of the Petkus rye, F. v. Lochow (Fabling’s Landw. Ztg.,49 (1900), 
Nos. l,pp. 28-37, figs. 2: 2, pp. 45-53, figs. 3). —The details of the author’s method of 
procedure in securing this improved variety of rye are given, together with some 
of the results obtained. 

Notes on sugar-cane experiments, J. B. Harrison and G, S. Jenman (West 
Indian Rut, 1 (1900), No. 2, pp. 159-172).— Suggestions as to the use of different 
manures in cane-growing experiments and in the improvement of varieties. 

Experiment in manuring wheat at Coolabah farm, R. W. Peacock (Agr. Gaz. 
Nets South Wales, 11 (1900), No. 2, pp. 146-149). —A comparison of phosphates. 

Experimental manuring, A. N. Pearson (Jour. Agr. and IndSouth Australia, 
8 (1900), No. 7, pp. 562,563). —Wheat on fallow laud without fertilizers yielded at 
the rate of 12hn. per acre. When 20 lbs, of u concentrated ” superphosphate per 
acre was added the yield was increased to 18£ bu. per acre. The net profit was 
increased by the use of the superphosphate $2.47 per acre. 

Resistance of wheat to frosts, L. Thirt (Jour. Agr. Prat, 1900, I, No. 7, pp. 
235 , 286 ). —Data as to the effects of frost on 56 varieties of winter wheat. 

Wheat for edible pastes in France, J. C. Covert ( U. S. Consular Rpts., 62 (1900), 
No. 234, pp. 301, 302).— Two bushels of Texas-grown wheat of the Nicaragua variety 
was distributed among different manufacturers of edible pastes in France, who sub¬ 
jected it to careful examination for paste-making purposes. All reports were very 
favorable. 

The world’s wheat lands—can we increase their production? H. F. Moore 
(London: The Author, 1899, pp. 8). —Popular pamphlet dedicated to the Ministers of 
Agriculture of Canada and the United States, and to the directors of experiment 
stations in these countries. The future yields of western and northwestern wheat 
fields are considered. 

Conversion through selection of winter Squarehead wheat to summer wheat, 
A. Kirsche (T)eut. Landiv. Presse, 27 (1900), No. 15, pp. 166, 167, figs. 4).— By spring 
planting winter Squarehead wheat and selection for a number of years a very satis¬ 
factory summer variety of wheat has been obtained. Details as to measurements 
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and weighings of the original and selected seed are given, together with, natural- 
size photographs of the new wheat. 

The improvement of cereals by cross breeding ( Farmers 7 Gaz., 59 (1900), Xo. 8, 
P- 100).— Methods followed by T. R. Garten and brother in cross breeding wheat at 
Newton-Le-Willows are briefly noted. Triticum spelta lias been crossed with an easy 
shelling' cultivated variety of wheat. A cross has been secured with tough heads 
and tenacious chaff which retains the grain under all atmospheric conditions, even 
after the wheat becomes dead ripe. The ripe grain is easily obtained by threshing 
or other mechanical means. 

Steam cultivation, ,T. L. Thompson (Agr. Gaz. Xew South Wales , 11 (1900), Xo. It, 
pp. 32-35), —Systems of steam cultivation are discussed and a comparison made of 
the relative economy of steam, horse, and bullock cultivation. 


HOBXICULTUBE. 

Fertilizer and irrigation experiments with, popular crops and 
under glass, A. T. Jordan (Amer. Gard21 ( 1900), JYos. 264, p. 22; 265, 
pp. 38 , 39 ).—In a paper read before the New Jersey Horticultural 
Society, at its meeting January 5, the author gives details and results 
of some field experiments at the New Jersey State Station with aspar¬ 
agus, blackberries, raspberries, currants, gooseberries, strawberries, and 
certain orchard fruits, in which different fertilizers were used, with and 
without irrigation. Lettuce and tomatoes were grown on different soils 
under glass surface and subsurface watering practiced. The experi¬ 
ments have been carried on since 1896, and some of the details have 
been previously noted (E. SLR., 9, p. 649; 10, p. 433; 11, p.735). Rows 160 
ft. long and divided into 4 equal sections, differently fertilized, were 
used for each of the different varieties of fruits and vegetables. From 
2 to 0 irrigations were required in the different years. Some of the 
more striking results with the different crops may be noted. 

■Asparagus. —Six varieties were grown. The first 3 cuttings were 
taken as representing the early yield. 

“In all cases irrigation has increased the early yield. Combining all lots tbe 
increase in favor of irrigation equals 8.4 per cent. In total yields those plats receiv¬ 
ing the commercial fertilizers have given, w T here irrigated, an increase of 9.2 per 
cent. Where the barnyard manure is used, a decrease occurs under irrigation, 
equivalent; to 4.8 per cent. Of the different fertilizers the complete fertilizer alone 
has given the largest early yield in every case, exceeding any other plat by 17.2 per 
cent. Relatively, also, the effect of irrigation upon the early yield has been greater 
where the complete fertilizer has been used alone than upon any other plat. Barn¬ 
yard manure, where irrigated, has given the smallest increase in the early product. 
In total yields, the barnyard manure plats gave slightly the larger yields. . . . 
Relati vely, the increase in total yield due to irrigation is greatest on the plat where 
the nitrate is added. The nitrated plats have, however, given the lowest yields. . . * 

u Palmetto has given the largest yields throughout. It exceeds by 23.6 per cent 
any other variety in early yield, and by 21.6 per cent in total yields. Donald Elmira 
is second in yield and Columbian Mammoth White third. Conover Colossal yields 
the lowest in early cut, with Bar Mammoth lowest in total yield. ... 

“The top growth the first two years was very much larger on the selected crowns 
than with the same varieties set with commercial roots. However, for the 4 sea¬ 
sons 7 growth the difference in favor of the selected crowns of Elmira has steadily 
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decreased and the past, season it was small. With Palmetto the difference has 
grown a little larger each year except the past, when the tops from, the selected 
crowns weighed less than those from the ordinary commercial roots. r 

Blackberries .— Irrigation increased the early yield of blackberries 
39.2 per cent and the total yield 50.2 per cent. 

“Relatively, the greatest increase due to irrigation in hoth early and total yields 
occurs upon the barnyard-manure plats. 

“Where not irrigated, the complete fertilizer with bone and potash gives the 
largest early yield and also the largest total yield. The barnyard-manure plat gives 
the lowest returns in both cases. Where irrigated, the plat having the complete 
fertilizer alone is first in early yield and barnyard manure second. ... 

“ In early maturity (yield of first 3 pickings) Early Harvest stands first, with 
Agawam second. Agawam is, however, a most prolific variety, giving a little over 
£ (26.2 per cent) more fruit than Eldorado, the second in yield. Relatively, the effect 
of irrigation has been greatest with the Eldorado, amounting to 161.6 per cent of 
that obtained when unirrigated. Agawam is by far the most productive sort when 
unirrigated, but where irrigated it is but slightly better than Eldorado. These 
2 varieties together have given a little over f as much fruit as the other 4 varie¬ 
ties grown. 7 ' 

Raspberries .—Irrigation increased the early yield of raspberries 14.4 
per cent and the total yield 19.9 per cent. The plat fertilized with 
barnyard manure and irrigated gave the largest early yield and also 
the largest total yield, the increase amounting to a little over J that 
obtained from the duplicate plat not irrigated. The plat which received 
nitrate of soda in connection with complete fertilizer, bone, and pot¬ 
ash, gave the lowest yields throughout, though the relative rate of 
increase due to irrigation was largest on these plats. Only red varie¬ 
ties were tested. Cutbberfc gave the largest yield of fruit; Marlborough 
was a week earlier, and gave the largest relative increase of fruit due 
to irrigation. 

Currants and gooseberries .—Irrigation increased the yield of currants 
in all cases, the total yield being 25 per cent greater than where no irriga¬ 
tion was used. The barnyard-manure plat gave the lowest yield with 
irrigation. On the plats not irrigated the best yields were obtained 
from, the complete fertilizer, with the addition of nitrate of soda. With 
irrigation these plats gave the lowest yields. 

There was not much choice of varieties between Eed Dutch and 
Victoria, although Red Dutch had a little larger berry and gave the 
greater increase due to irrigation. Fay Prolific has thus far failed to 
give any increase with irrigation. 

Irrigation increased the yield of gooseberries in one instance only—, 
on the plat fertilized with the commercial mixture alone. The largest 
total yields were obtained from plats fertilized with barnyard manure. 

Strawberries .—Irrigation increased the strawberry yield as a whole 
11 per cent The best results were obtained from the plat fertilized 
with complete commercial fertilizers applied at the rate of 500 lbs. per 
acre. One of the conclusions derived from this experiment is that it is 
inadvisable to apply nitrate of soda in connection with a fertilizer 
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already ricli in nitrogen for strawberries. With low-grade fertilizers, 
its use is beneficial. 

Lettuce .—Lettuce was grown in the greenhouse in a well-prepared 
forcing soil alone and with fertilizers in a sandy soil and in a clay soil. 
Different commercial fertilizers were used. The best results were 
obtained in the unfertilized forcing soil. It is believed that commercial 
fertilizers are of little use in the forcing house; 6i A thoroughly enriched 
sandy loam seems to provide for the wants of the forcing crop in the 
best possible manner.” Subwatering gave an increase in yield on the 
forcing soil plat of 7.4 per cent. Solid beds were found more satis¬ 
factory than benches, as they dried out more slowly and required less 
watering. 

Tomatoes .—Tomatoes were grown under glass, and 1J, 2, 2|, 3 and 
sq. ft. of surface given to each plant. The plants given 24 sq. ft. 
each gave the largest total yields, but those given 2 sq. ft. each gave 
the largest total yields relative to the space occupied, and it is believed 
that this is the best distance for forcing this crop. Subwatering greatly 
increased the yield of tomatoes. Barnyard manure proved superior to 
commercial fertilizers as a plant food for this crop. Surface watering 
was found most suitable for tomatoes grown in pots in which the larger 
part of the soil was composed of sifted coal ashes. Training to a single 
stem gave the best results in these experiments. Plats which received 
no nitrogenous fertilizers gave greatly decreased yields. 

An investigation was made of the profitableness of growing the tomato 
crop in the forcing house. The average gross returns from each square 
foot of surface has been 65.5 cts. On this basis, the returns for a crop 
of tomatoes in a house 20 by 100 ft. are estimated at $943.20 and the 
expense of growing the crop at $278.50, thus leaving a net profit of 
$664.70 from a little less than 4^ of an acre. 

Orchard notes, F. S. Earle (Alabama College Sta . Bui, 106 , pp. 
163-176). —These notes are largely confined to the effects of the unusual 
cold of February, 1899, ou the apples, cherries, figs, grapes, Japanese 
persimmons, peaches, pears, and plums growing at the station and in 
different parts of the State. Notes on injurious insects and diseases 
are given in some instances. 

(i On the morning of February 14, the thermometer was below zero in all parts of 
Alabama. At Auburn it registered —6.5° F., which was 10° lower than at any time 
in the 30 years during which records have been kept here. In north Alabama the 
temperature was several degrees lower, while at Mobile and at other points on the 
coast it was only some 4 or 5° warmer. Here naturally the destruction was greatest* 
Tender shrubs and trees of all kinds were killed to the ground, the long moss 
(Tillandsia) on the trees was killed to the ground, and the thickets of saw palmetto 
were scorched as if by fire. The live oaks and magnolias lost their leaves and even 
some of the pines were injured. Throughout the State the peach crop and, with a 
few exceptions, the plum crop was an entire failure." 

Apple buds were not swollen at the time of the freeze and were 
entirely uninjured. The varieties Yellow Transparent for summer 
864—No. 11-4 
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and Kinnard Choice for late fall and winter are recommended to be 
added to the provisional list of apples for Alabama already noted (E. 
S. B„,10, p.1041). 

Figs throughout the State were killed to the ground by the freeze. 
Celestial, White Ischia, Brown Turkey, Brunswick, and White Smyrna 
are considered the best varieties for planting in Alabama. Hone of the 
varieties of bunch grapes at the station suffered injury from freezing, 
but many of the Botundifolia varieties were seriously frozen, Scupper- 
nong being’ killed to the ground. Memory was entirely uninjured. 
Japanese persimmons were killed but sprouted from the crown in some 
instances. As a result of the freeze, only Persian and Horth China 
types of peaches are recommended for central Alabama. The older 
Iveiffer and Le Conte pear trees were uninjured by the cold, though the 
swollen flower buds were killed. Many younger trees were killed out¬ 
right. Bartlett and other varieties of European types of pears were 
dormant at the time of the freeze and escaped uninjured. The injury 
to plum blossoms was in almost exact proportion to the state of 
advancement. Only the following varieties bore full crops: Milton, 
Whitaker, Wooten, Wayland, and Golden Beauty. The Wayland 
group of plums are recommended for general planting. 

In experiments to combat the green aphis of the apple, the most 
effective remedy was found to be a 25 per cent emulsion made by dis¬ 
solving J lb. of whale-oil soap in 1 qt. of boiling water, emulsifying 
with 2 qt. of kerosene, and afterwards diluting to 2 gal. The author 
recommends that this emulsion be applied in a fine mist and only during 
the middle of bright warm days when the kerosene will evaporate 
quickly. Injudicious use of this spray or too frequent applications 
may result in considerable injury to the trees. 

As a means of combating apple-leaf rust the author advises the 
planting of resistant varieties. 

Some experiments were made in combating San Jos6 scale by the 
aid of the fungus Sphcerostilbe eoccophila with inconclusive results. 
Experiments were also made in spraying trees infested with San Jose 
scale with 35 and 50 per cent mixtures of kerosene oil. In some 
instances full strength solutions were used. The results were quite 
satisfactory except in a few instances where full strength solutions 
killed the trees. Thirty-five per cent solutions are recommended for 
combating the scale on apples and 25 per cent solutions on peaches 
and plums. 

Ash analysis of twigs and leaves from apple trees, P. 
Schweitzer (Missouri Sta -. Rpt. 1898 , pp, 77-81),— u It was thought 
that the percentage composition of the ash of bearing twigs of fruit 
trees would show decided differences from that of so-called water 
sprouts. To determine the matter, small twigs of 2 seasons 7 growth 
ffom various trees were taken in the spring of the year, when the bear¬ 
ing twigs were covered with fruit buds ? xpore or less opened, and pos* 
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sessing but few and only partially developed leaves, while the non- 
bearing shoots were straight, thin, and covered wholly with leaf buds 
or partly opened leaves. The twigs in either case were 8 to 10 in. in 
length and perhaps J in. thick at the base. In a similar way both 
kinds of twigs were taken in the fall of the year from a tree which had 
not borne any fruit that season, and again next spring, when the 2 
kinds of twigs differed more markedly in appearance than in the 
autumn preceding.” The following table shows the percentage ash 
composition of the dry matter of the twigs: 


Analyses of apple-tree tioigs. 



Calcium 

oxid. 

Potas¬ 

sium 

oxid. 

Phos¬ 

phoric 

acid. 

Silica. 

Magne¬ 

sium 

oxid. 

Sodium 

oxid. 

Ferric 

oxid. 

Sum. 


Per ct. 

Per ct. 

Per ct. 

Per ct. 

Per ct. 

Per ct. 

Per ct. 

Per ct. 

Water sprouts (Fameuse) —__ 

1. 0290 

0.7140 

0.3552 

0.2156 

0. 0966 

0.0532 

0.0070 

2.4706 

Water sprouts (Bellflower). 

1. 2717 

.7549 

.2997 

.3613 

. 1239 

.1490 

.0316 

2.9921 

Water sprouts (Jennetin) fertil¬ 
ized with wood ashes. 

.6132 

1.2782 

.2198 

.2450 

. 0591 

. 0896 

.0217 

2.5266 

Average. 

.9713 

.9157 

.2916 

.2740 

.9932 

.0973 

. 0201 

2.6631 

Fruit twigs (Fameuse). 

2.1417 ! 

1.0455 

.5410 

i .2538 ! 

. 1207 ; 

. 0730 

.0124 

4.8831 

Fruit twigs (Bellflower). 

2.3262 

1.0935 

.5432 

.4395 

j .1509 

i .0754 ; 

. 0262 

4.6550 

Fruit twigs (Jennetin) fertilized 
with wood aslies . 

2.3912 

.7228 

.3111 

.6222 

.1080 

.1241 

.0256 

4.3023 

xVverage... 

2.2864 

.9539 

.4651 

.4385 

.1265 

. 0908 

.0231 

4.3818 

Twigs with fruit set (Jennetin) 
fertilized with wood ashes. 

2.0702 

1.0864 

.3819 

.2645 

.1288 

. 0399 

.0228 

3.9946 

Twigs that had died of blight from 
same tree..... 

2.8830 

1.0925 

.4428 s 

.2866 

.2054 

.1870 

.0332 

4.4397 


“It will be seen that while the percentages of the different components in the ash 
do not show striking differences for the two groups, excepting in lime and potash, 
yet, when calculated for dry matter in twigs, the results are obviously pregnant 
with meaning. Surely the much larger absolute amount of lime, phosphoric acid, 
and potash in the hearing twigs must he either the cause or the condition of their 
bearing. . . . 

“The legitimate deduction from the foregoing facts would seem to he that the 
effect of fertilizing fruit trees can not possibly manifest itself the same year in an 
increased fruit crop, hut appears of a certainty the year after, and that fruit growers, 
in valuing fertilizers, must hear this in mind to arrive at correct conclusions.” 

Analyses of ashes from apple peelings and leaves from trees 
fertilised and not fertilized with iron sulphate, P. Schweitzer 
(Missouri Sta . Ept 1898, pp. 82,83 ).—The leaves and peelings taken for 
analysis in this experiment were obtained from Ben Davis trees, some 
fertilized and others not fertilized with, iron sulphate. The fruits of 
the fertilized and not fertilized trees, showed marked differences in 
appearance, the greater depth of color being in favor of the apples from 
the trees fertilized with the iron sulphate. The fruit was harvested at 
the usual time and the peelings and leaves carefully dried withoutbeing 
permitted to come in contact with any iron or steel instrument. The 
following table shows the results of the analyses of 100 gm. of water- 
free substance in each instance; 
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Analyses of ashes of apple peeling sand leaves. 


1 

Fine ash. 

Silica. 

j Iron. 

[Fertilized with iron sulphate: 

Peelings.__....... 

Grams. 

Grams. 1 
1.709 ! 

Per cent. 
4.70 

Gram. 

0. 0131 

Per cent. 
0.74 
.57 

Leaves .. _______ 


10.490 

6. 06 

. 0597 

Not fertilized with iron sulphate: 

Peelings.......... 

1.984 

.220 

11.09 

. 035 

1.77 

Leaves _ ____....___...... 

12.041 

.491 

3.41 ! 

.075 

.59 

; 





“ The result as regards the quantity of iron is the reverse of what was expected, 
and if affirmed by subsequent trials can not be tbe direct cause of influencing tbe 
color of fruit. Indirectly, by perhaps stimulating the development of certain definite 
constituents, it might exercise an effect, as was plainly discernible in this trial.” 

Effect of spring frosts on the peach crop, with cultural notes 
on the peach in New Mexico, F. GAftciA (New Mexico St a. Bui . S0 7 
pp* 215-251 ).—The author states that the most serious drawback to the 
successful culture of the peach in New Mexico is the late spring frosts, 
which are certain to occur after the trees have started to bloom and 
which often destroy the whole crop. A very large percentage of the 
blooms and fruit buds are killed every spring by the frosts. In order 
to determine the more resistant sorts and the varieties best suited for 
culture in New Mexico, a careful record extending over 4 Seasons was 
kept of the date of blooming, fruiting habits, and ripening period of 147 
different varieties of peaches growing in the station orchard. The daily 
temperature of the winter and spring* months for each season (1895-1898) 
was kept and a study made of the effect of frosts on the diff erent varie¬ 
ties of peaches after they come into blossom. 

The different varieties have been arranged in groups, according to the 
fruiting habits of each. Twenty-two of the varieties grown ripened 
their fruit in June and July, 38 in August, 16 in September, and 3 in 
October and November. Eleven varieties have fruited 2 seasons during 
the whole test, and 57 sorts have not fruited at all. Usually observa¬ 
tions have been made upon 4 trees of each variety, although in some 
instances only 1 tree was available. Tables showing date of bloom, 
number of days of frost, minimum temperature after bloom, and date of 
ripening during the different seasons are given for each group, and the 
data commented upon at length. 

The bulletin is summarized in part as follows: 

“No variety that has been tested in the college orchard blooms late enongh to 
escape all the freezing weather, although many kinds usually escape the most sever© 
frosts. 

“The date of full bloom in the several varieties of the peach varies from year to 
year, depending on the character of the season. 

“ The early peaches as a rule bloom later than the late varieties, thus escaping 
many days of varied freezing weather, and insuring a crop unless killed by sever© 
frosts occurring some time after the fruit is set. 

“Belated buds, being comparatively undeveloped when the main crop of flowers 
are open, frequently escape frosts that kill the full blossoms, thus setting at least a 
partial crop. 
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“ Many varieties, especially the early kinds like Alexander, that fail in other States 
because of fungus diseases, do 'well in New Mexico, and some of them are leading 
commercial sorts/’ 

The varieties which have best withstood frosts during the whole 
period and which are recommended as suitable for commercial orchards 
are Alexander, Arkansas Traveler, Waterloo, Gov. Garland, S. G. 
French, Boyle Early, Hyne Surprise, Family Favorite, and Muir. 
These same varieties are recommended for home use, and in addition 
George IV, Sargent, Early Silver, Hoover Heath. The varieties which 
have failed 1 or 2 years at the station, but on the whole have proved 
profitable, are Early Crawford, June Bose, Cother, Bailie Worrell, Hill 
Chili, Piquett Late, Chinese Cling, and Beqnett Free. All but the last 
2 of these are suitable for planting in commercial orchards. 

Relative to the culture of peaches in New Mexico, it may be noted 
that irrigation is necessary for this industry. The selection of sites for 
peach trees, choice of soil, methods of irrigation for peaches, pruning 
and thinning commercial peach orchards, and the insects and diseases 
affecting peaches are briefly discussed. 

The bulletin contains brief introductory remarks on peach culture in 
New Mexico by C. A. Kefier. 

Fourth report on Japanese plums, L. H. Bailey (New York Cor¬ 
nell Sta. Bui. 175, pp. 123-154, figs. 18). —This is a continuation of work 
already reported (E. S. R., 0, p. 1053). Notes are given on varieties of 
Japanese plums as taken on the station grounds during the season of 
1899. The varieties recommended as most valuable for general uses 
and conditions and worthy of general planting are Engre, Lutts, Red 
June, Abundance, Burbank, Chabot, and Satsuma, enumerated in the 
order in which they ripened at Ithaca in 1899. Other varieties of 
secondary value, or those which must be further tested before they can 
be confidently recommended, are Berger, Kerr, Ogon, Georgeson, Bunn, 
Hale, and Wickson, named also in the order in which they ripened at 
Ithaca in 1899. 

; As a result of his observations for a series of years, the author 
believes that many of the great differences in opinion respecting the 
merits of individual varieties and the wide discrepancy in descriptions 
of them that are frequently made are due to the fact that the same 
tree may bear unlike fruit in different years. 

i Prunes, J. A. Balmeb ( Washington Sta. Bui. 38, pp. 1-36, figs. 11 ).— 
This bulletin is designed to supply information as to the best methods 
of preparing prunes for market. Cultural methods in most common 
use locally are briefly discussed, notes are given on the Italian, French, 
and Silver varieties of prunes, the merits of each are presented, and the 
details of preparing the fruit for market are set forth with considerable 
fullness. The processes treated of are evaporation, grading, dipping, 
pricking, and sweating, the paragraphs on evaporation and grading 
especially including accounts of a number of methods and kinds of 
apparatus in use. A number of the pieces of apparatus are figured. 
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It is stated that primes have a relatively high feeding value for hogs* 
Fed alone, they do not form a well-balanced ration, but with a little 
barley or pea meal added, it is said, hogs will grow and fatten well. 

Strawberries, S. M. Emery (Montana Sta, BuL 20 , pp , 104 - 100 1 
chart 1 ). —Variety tests and experiments in pollination of strawberries 
are reported. An experiment was made with Crescent seedling straw¬ 
berry plants, the object of which was to determine the distance at 
which pistillate and staminate plants should be set to secure the best 
results in pollination. The arrangement of varieties and the yield of 
each plant in the experiment are shown in a chart. Not a single 
uncovered plant failed to mature some fruit, although some of them 
were from 20 to 27J feet distant from any staminate plants. At the 
same time a second experiment was made with a part of the plants 
just referred to, the object of which was to determine the extent of the 
agency of insects in pollenizing strawberry blossoms. A part of the 
plants were covered with cheese-cloth netting, the meshes of which 
were ^ of an inch in diameter. Those plants which remained covered 
throughout the experiment failed to produce a single good berry 
although there were a few very imperfect ones. It was observed in the 
course of this experiment that much the largest yield of fruit was 
obtained from those plants immediately adjacent to those covered with 
the cheese cloth, “It was as if pollen-laden insects had been attracted 
by the white covering of cheese cloth and had traveled over it to sides 
or ends, and failing to get entrance to the protected blooms underneath 
had moved to the plants the nearest thereto.” 

The chemical composition of certain small fruits, A. I). Selry ■ 
(Ohio State Eort. Soe . Bpt. 1898, pp. 150-154 ).—The author has made 
determinations of the percentages of water, solid material (both soluble 
and insoluble), seeds, acid, sugar, pectins, fiber, and ash of 11 varieties 
of strawberries, 7 of raspberries (1 black, 1 purple, and 5 red varieties), 
4 of currants, 2 of blackberries, and 3 each of gooseberries and cherries. 
Fruit of the different sorts was gathered and analyzed on different 
dates during the ripening period of each. The data for each variety 
are tabulated. The following table summarizes the analyses: 

Average analyses of small fruits and cherries. 



Water. 

' . 

Seeds. 

Crude 

fiber. 

Pro¬ 

tein. 

■ ■ 

Ash 

of 

seeds. 

Ash, 

ex¬ 

clud¬ 

ing 

seeds. 

Solu¬ 

ble 

solids. 

Pree 

acids. 

Reduc¬ 

ing 

sugars. 

Pec¬ 

tins, 

Ratio 

of 

adds 

to 

sugar. 


: Per ct. 

Perct. 

Per ct. 

Per ct. 

Per at. 

Per ct. 

Per at. 

Per ct. 

Per ct. 

Per ct. 

Per ct. 

Strawberries. 

92,55 

0.93 

0.31 

0.61 

0.03 i 


4.48 

1.01 ! 

3. 03 

6.44 

0.62 

.97 

0.23 

.19 

Black raspberries. 

80. 86 

6.26 

.21 

1.50 ! 

.09 ! 

0.55 

9.83 

1,20 i 

Red raspberries... 

83.59 

2.20 ’ 

.23 

1.20 

,05 i 

.45 

1.45 

1.63 i 

8. 20 

1.40 

; .20 

Blackberries. 

85.53 

3.56 

.38 

1.26 : 

.10 | 

.29 

8.87 

0.91 

7.57 


, .13 

Red currants. 

85. 55 | 

1.58 

.41 

1.21 ! 

.03 ! 

.57 

10.31 j 

2.73 1 

0. 82 

2.17 

I , .40 

Gooseberries. i 

86.44 ! 

1.41 

.43 

.74 

.05 1 

.28 

12.23 1 

1.61 ! 

4.06 

.45 

,40 

Sour cherries.! 

! 81.72 

5.22 


1.43 

..._1 

i 


10,74 

1.47 ! . 

7. 38 

1.09 

! ,20 


** These samples were chiefly taken in good, fair weather. . . . Much less acid 

and sugar and, therefore, less water-soluble solids and nutritive matter would be 
found after rainy weather and scant sunshine.” 
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Report of the horticulturist, L. R, Taft (Michigan Sia. Bpt. 1898 , pp. 126-183), — 
Tills is a brief summary of the work of the department during the year, showing 
the different lines of experiments undertaken and the progress made. Crimson 
clover used as a cover crop in orchards has given the best results when seeded July 1. 
Oats have proven well adapted for use as an orchard cover crop on heavy clay soils. 
The, results in successful spraying experiments against the peach leaf-curl are 
reported and are noted elsewhere in this issue (p. 1059). Wood ashes have given good 
results on lawns when applied at the rate of 50 bushels per acre. The effect of wood 
ashes and ground bones combined was prominently visible on lawns throughout the 
whole season. 

Report of the horticulturist, J. F. 0. Du Pre (South Carolina Sta. lipt , 1898, 
pp. 22-36 ).—Brief notes on the asparagus, heans, Limaheans, beets, table beefs, stock 
beets, sugar beets, Brussels sprouts, carrots, cabbages, cauliflower, celery, cucumbers, 
eggplants, cantaloupes, lettuce, watermelons, onions, potatoes, English x>eas, straw¬ 
berries, apples, pears, peaches, plums, Japanese persimmons, and other fruits and 
nuts grown at the station during the season. Data and descriptive notes as feo yields 
and best varieties are given in some instances, and mention made of the more preva¬ 
lent insects and diseases of fruits. 

Asparagus culture in the South, W. F. Massey ( Florida Agr., 27 {1900), Xo. 19, 
pp. 202, 203 ).—The profitability of this crop is discussed and detailed directions given 
for its culture and fertilization. 

Bur, or Globe, artichokes, W. T. Swingle and D. Or. Fairchild ( F. S. Dept. Agi \, 
Division of Botany Cire. 22, pp. 6, jig. 1 ).—A brief description of the artichoke, 
Cynara scolymus , with notes on methods of culture in Europe and in Louisiana. 
Methods of cooking are suggested. 

Manuring held cucurbits, H. Koch (Dent. Landw. Presse, 27 (1900), Xos. 22, p. 233; 
24, p.278). 

Yams in the West Indies, D. G. Fairchild (U. S. Dept Agr., Division of Botany 
Cire. 21, pp. 4, fig. 1). —The varieties of yams ( Dioscorea spp.) in Jamaica and Barbados 
and methods of yam culture observed in these places are gives, with some suggestions 
as to their adaptability to the subtropical agriculture of the United States. 

Horse-radish culture in Bohemia, D. G. Fairchild ( U. S. Dept. Agr., Division of 
Botany Cire. 20, pp . 3, Jigs. 2 ).—Brief descriptive and cultural notes on a variety of 
horse-radish known in Germany and Austria as “Maimer” or “Maliner Kren” which 
has been imported for distribution. 

Some Chinese vegetables (Sci. Amer., 82 (1900), Xo. 14,p. 211 ).—A description of 
some of the vegetables sold in the Chinese quarters of San Francisco (E..S. R.,11, 
p. 777). 

Distribution of seeds and plants, E. J. Wickson (California Sta. Seed Bui., 1899- 
1900, pp. 4 ).—A list is given of the plants and seeds available for distribution through 
the station for the coming season. The usual condition of a small payment for seeds 
is retained, and the limited quantity of many varieties is mentioned in order to insure 
early application. The plants offered this season are new varieties of European, 
strawberries; trees and shrubs, mostly exotic; resistant grapevines; plants for green 
manuring; forage plants; cereals; and promising varieties of garden plants. 

Edible fungi, A. Nys (Bely. Mart, et Agr., 12 (1900), Xo. 4, pp. 51,52). —A popular 
article on mushroom culture, uses, etc. 

Plant breeding by bud selection, A. S. Hitchcock (Amer. Card., 21 (1900), Xo. 
266, p. 59). 

Stringfellow method of planting an orchard, H. M. Strxngfellow (Xat. Xur- 
seryman, S (1900), Xo. 3, p. 25). —The author describes his method for setting peach, 
pear, and apple trees in .sod. 

Fruit-tree pruning—No. 9, G. Quinn (Jour. Agr. and hid., South Australia, 8 
(1900), Xo. 7, pp. 589-603, figs. 17 ).—The principles of pruning evergreen fruits are 
discussed and detailed, illustrated directions given for the culture and pruning of 
lemons, oranges, and loquats. 
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Fruit growing under irrigation, W. J. Allen (Agr. Gas. New South Hales, 10 
(1899), No. 12, pp. 1268-1274, pis. 3)*—Popular articles largely taken from California 
sources. 

Grafting oranges on Bitter Seville stocks (Agr. Jour. Cape Good Nope, 16 (1900), 
No. r 5, pp. 805-310). —Suggestions regarding the use of Bitter Seville as stocks. Its 
use is especially recommended as a resistant stock against root rot. 

Orchard trees, S. M. Emery (Montana Sta. But 20,pp. 98-104). —Observations are 
reported on the hardiness at the- station of a large number of varieties of orchard 
fruits set in 1895, and a list of the apples, crab apples, pears, cherries, plums, and 
primes that have thus far proved hardy is given. Brief popular notes are given 
on the leaf blight of apples, which, it is stated, has not as yet been observed in 
Montana. 

The effects of alfalfa and grass on the growth of young orchard trees ( Nessi- 
8cite Landw. Ztschr., 70 (1900),No. 7, pp. 78, 79, fig. I).—Alfalfa seriously retarded the 
growth of young apple trees as compared with trees grown on land in cultivated 
crops and wheat. 

. Classification of the peach (A?ner. Card., 21 (1900), No. 269, pp. 116,117). —Extracts 
from an article delivered by B. IT. Price before the Natural History Society of the 
Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas. 

Propagation of native plums, F. Cranefield (Rural New Yorker , 59 (1900), 
No. 2612, p. 108). —Crown grafting year-old trees, top grafting older trees, and inten¬ 
sive and thicket culture of native plums are discussed. 

Persimmons, M. L. Henry (Jour. Soc. Nat. Ilort. France, 4 (1900), No. l,pp. 132-138, 
fig. 1). —Cultural directions, with notes, on the flowering habits and methods of 
priming Japanese persimmons (Diospyros kaki). 

Instructions in the culture and uses of cacao, G. d’Utra (Rot Inst, Agron. Sao 
Paulo, 10 (1899), No. 9-10,pp. 539-581). —A description of the methods of culture and 
manufacture in Brazil, with an analysis of the seeds. 

Coffee culture in Queensland—No. 2, H. Newport (Queensland Agr. Jour., 6 
(1900), No. 2, pp. 120-125, figs, 2). —Details are given regarding the nursery manage¬ 
ment of coffee trees. 

Tea, its culture and manufacture, V. Botjtilly ( Le the, sa culture et sa manipula¬ 
tion. Paris: G. Garre and C. Naud, 1S9S, pp. 108, fifty s. 18). —The origin, botany, and 
production of tea are considered, together with methods of culture and manufacture 
followed in Ceylon and the adaptation of those methods in the Frecnh colonies. 

The manuring of tea (Planting Opinion, 5 (1900), No. 14, pp. 237, 238). —Results 
obtained in manuring tea with 9 different combinations of commercial fertilizers are 
reported and an analysis given of the soil on which the tea grew. No conclusions 
are drawn from the tests. 

Vanilla and other cultures in Reunion, C. W. Bennett ( Bui. Bof. Dept. Jamaica, 
n f ser., 7 (1900), No. l,pp.8-14). —Special attention is given in this article to the dry¬ 
ing of vanilla by the use of chlorid of calcium. 

Culture of vanilla in Mexico, H. Lemcke ( Tropenpflanzer, 4 (1900), No. 3, pp ISO- 
139). 

Vanilla ( Garden, 57 (1900), No. 1469, p. 35, fig. 1). —Methods of greenhouse culture 
are given. The author states that from his experience it is not a profitable plant to 
grow under glass. 

Nutmeg growing in its native home (Jour. Jamaica Agr. Soc., 4 (1900), No. 4, pp. 
208-210). —Gives methods of growing and curing the nutmeg in the Dutch East 
Indies. 

Studies on the hop, F. Chodounsky ( Ceske Li sty Nospoddrske, 8 (1900), No. 1 , pp. 
8-15, figs. 7). 

Currants for market and the home garden, T. J. Dwyer (Amer. Gard., 31 (1900),, 
No. 274,pp. 203, 204). —General cultural directions with descriptions of 5 desirable 
market varieties and 2 varieties fox the home garden. 
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Pot-grown strawberries for the home garden. T. J. Dwyer (Amer. Gard., 21 
(1900), No.275, pp. 221, 222), —Suggestions regarding the growing of strawberries in 
pots for transplanting in the home garden with descriptive notes on 6 varieties well 
suited for this purpose. 

Influence of different cuttings on the quality of wines, G. Heron (Prog, Agr.ei 
Fit, 16 (1S99), Ho. 37,pp. 314-820). 

Experience with the English walnut, N. Pomeroy (Amer. Gar cl., 21 (1900), No. 
275, p. 223, fig. 1). —The author reports growing these nuts in Niagara County, New 
York. The trees have withstood a temperature of —18° F. 

Root grafting the walnut (Pacific Rural Press, 59 (1900), Xo. 12, p. 177, figs. 3). 

Grafting the walnut (Pacific Rural Press, 59 (1900), Xo. 11, p. 161 , figs. 5). —A 
description of methods of grafting the English and the "black walnut. 

India rubber cultivation ( Planting Opinion, 5 (1900), Xo. 4, pp. 64, 65). —This 
article discusses the culture and production of rubber from different species of rub¬ 
ber trees and states that u experiments are now being carried on in London and 
Trinidad to secure rubber from year-old plants of the Castillog elastica. . . .It 

has been found that seeds sown broadcast over a prepared field will yield an abund¬ 
ant crop of young trees which at about one year old can he cut and sent to a fac¬ 
tory where, with ordinary machinery, 8 per cent of fine rubber can he extracted 
from the young shoots. . . . This young tree crop, at present prices, would 

return an estimated protit of $200 to $100 per acre.” 

Rubber trees and their culture, H.Lecomte (Les arbres a gutta-percha leur cul¬ 
ture. Paris: G. Carre and C. Xaucl, 1S99, pp. 95, figs. 7, map T). —This work treats 
of the species of plants producing rubber, of the collection and manipulation of sap, 
production and commerce in rubber, and of the acclimatization of plants in the 
Antilles and Guiana. 

Culture of rubber, G. d ? Utra (Bol. Inst Agron Sdo Paulo, 10 (1899), Xo. S, pp. 
514-536). —A description is given of species and varieties of plants producing rubber, 
with notes on the establishment and management of a rubber grove and on the col¬ 
lection and handling of the sap. A list of the substances found to he useful in 
coagulating the milk of sap is included. 

India rubber in South America ( Sci . Amer., 82 (1900), Xo. S, p. 122) .—Abstract of 
report to the French Government by M. Poisson. 

The tapping of the rubber tree, E. Henri Cl ( Tropenpfianzer, 4 (1900), Xo. 2, pp. 
79,80).— Results of trials of tapping relative to How of sap and effect on tree. 

A gutta-percha plant susceptible of being cultivated in temperate climate, 
Dybowski and G. Fron (Compt. Rend . Acad . Set Paris, 129 (1899), No. 15, pp. 158- 
160). —An account is given of the successful cultivation in Europe of Encomia 
ulmoides, a plant belonging to the Euphorbiaeem. The plant is described at some 
length, and the method of separating the gutta-percha and the amount obtained. 
The plant originally comes from the north of China, and it is thought that its culti¬ 
vation can be successfully carried on in regions possessing similar climatic 
conditions. 

American-grown bulbs (Florists 7 Exchange, 12 (1900), No. 18, p.476). —Comments 
by Andreas Simon, of Chicago, on growing bulbs, especially in the Puget Sound 
region. 

Sweet peas in Canada, S. P. (Amer. Florist, 15 (1900), Xo. 617, pp. 1041-1043). — 
Light clay loam is considered the best soil for sweet peas. On poor soil, sandy soil, 
or heavy clay, the trench system of culture is recommended. Descriptive notes are 
given on the growth of 35 varieties. 

Flower farms of California, S. M. Hall (Land of Sunshine, 12 (1900), No. 5, pp. 
280-290, figs. 9). 

The flower gardens of Japan, F. W. Burbridge ( Garden, 57 (1900), No. 1484, pp. 
304-306, figs. 2). 
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FORESTRY. 

Report upon the forestry investigations of the IT. S. Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture; 1.877—1898, B. E. Fernow ( IT. 8* Souse Repre¬ 
sentatives , 55. Cong,, 3. Sess ,, Doe. 181 , pp. 401, figs. 105, pis. 32).— This 
is a special report “upon the forestry investigations and work of the 
Department of Agriculture, showing the results obtained and the 
practical utility of the investigations/ 7 prepared in accordance with 
a provision in the act of Congress making appropriations for the De¬ 
partment of Agriculture for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1899. The 
author treats the subject in 3 parts: (1) A brief historical sketch of the 
administrative features of the Division of Forestry, with the reasons 
for its establishment,* (2) the work done by the division, and (3) a 
resume of the status of the forestry movement in the United States 
and the relation which the Division has had to it. 

The principal part of the report is contained in an appendix on 
“Forests and Forestry in the United States, ?? in which is comprised a 
summary account of forestry conditions in the country, geographic 
distribution and classification of forests, and a list of 100 trees of the 
United States important in forestry; biological studies on the Southern 
pines (E. S. R., 8, p. 602); a description of the various kinds of wood 
and their present application in the arts (E. S. R., 7, p. 774); a detailed 
study of the structure of the wood of 5 Southern pines (E. S. R., 8, p. 
602); a discussion of the economic aspects of the forest resources of the 
United States; an illustration of forest conditions in the lumbering 
regions of the Northwest, based on a survey of the forestry conditions 
in Wisconsin and a study of the stages brought about in the course of 
exploitation (E. S. R., 10, p. 51); a detailed study of the naval-store in¬ 
dustry in the United States, reprinted mostly from the Annual Report 
of the Division for 1892; notes qn the origin and development of the 
forestry movement in the United States, including accounts of the for¬ 
estry legislation in various States and a list of bills relative to forestry 
introduced into Congress; a discussion of the forest policies of Euro¬ 
pean nations; a discussion of the forest conditions and methods of forest 
management in Germany, with a brief account of forest management in, 
British India; text-book presentations of the principles of sylviculture, 
and of forest economy; forest influences (E. S. R., 5, p. 94); a summary! 
account of the timber-physics work of the Division (E. S. R., 3, p. 729,1 
and 5, p. 96); and a very brief summary of the results of the Division’s * 
investigations on metal ties for railways (E. S. R., 7, p. 164). In several 
cases the papers are reprints or abstracts of former publications of the 
Division of Forestry. 

The thinning and pruning of forest areas, O. E. Curtis (Jour. 
Boy.Agr. Soc. England, 3. ser10 (1899),pt. 4, pp. 617-625, figs. 4).—An 
account is given of the management of a young oak plantation in the 
north of Ireland. The plantation is a rather extensive one and is about 
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30 years old. The oaks were planted at 12 ft. distances, with larch, 
spruce, silver fir, and Scotch and Austrian pines as nurse trees. The 
larches were seriously attacked with canker and have all been removed. 
The other trees have made satisfactory growth. The present stand 
shows oaks at the rate of 300 to the acre, with about 200 .nurse trees. 
The oak trees have been pruned twice, each time between the months 
of November and March. The branches did not exceed 3J in. in diatn- . 
eter and were cut upward close to the trunk, leaving a smooth surface, 
which has healed readily. In this way clean trunks to 12 ft. have been 
secured, and it is intended to prune further until clean steins of over 20 
ft. are secured, after which the natural pruning will be depended upon. 

The thinning of the plantation has been gradual, small thinnings 
being made now and then, and has been found most beneficial. 

Lightning and its effect on trees, F, J. Brodie ( Jour . j Roy. Agr . 
Boo. England , 3. ser10 (1899), pt. 4, pp. 608-617, figs , 5).—On account 
of the recent damage to beech trees at a number of places, an investi¬ 
gation was made on the effect of lightning on trees. It is stated that 
the greater number of the injured trees presented the appearance of 
dead tracts of bark and wood from 8 to 12 in. wide, running a long way 
down the stem of the tree. The bark had begun to crack and fall off, 
exposing the hard, dead wood below, which was cracked with numer¬ 
ous shallow fissures. Along the edges of the injured tracts the unin¬ 
jured bark and stem were developing a healthy and vigorous callus, 
which was gradually repairing the injury. 

Original and compiled notes are given on the liability of different 
varieties of trees to lightning, considerable quotations being made from 
a report of the Weather Bureau of this Department (E. S. Ik, 8, p. 34; 
11, p. 322). 

Forest department, S. M. Emery ( Montana Sta. Bui . SO, pp. 96-98).—k report is 
made upon a test of a number of species of forest trees, begun at the station in 1895. 
The species which have thus far done best are white birch, cottonwood, bur oak, 
European larcli, Scotch pine, Austrian pine, red cedar, and Colorado blue spruce. 
Brief economic notes are given on the narrow-leaf cottonwood (Populus an gusli folia), 
and the broad-leaf cottonwood (P. balsamifera). 

Shade trees, J. Fields {Oklahoma Sta. Rpt. 1899, pp. 78-80 , pi. 1).— Notes are given 
on a number of shade trees which have been planted and are under investigation by 
the station. A report is given of the condition in June, 1899, of the forest trees 
grown on the station grounds in cooperation with the Division of Forestry of this 
Department. A summary is also given of the degree of hardiness of a number of 
the more prominent varieties. 

Observations on the forests of eastern Fandoland, T. R. Rim (Agr. Jour. Cape 
Good Rope, 16 (1900), Nos. 1, pp. $1-42; 2,pp. 104-115).— Notes are given on the gen¬ 
eral characteristics of the forests of this region. The principal species are described 
and the distribution, economic characteristics, and common names are given. It 
appears from remarks concerning the vertical distribution of the species, that 2 
species do not extend to the coast, 8 are confined to the coast region below 500 ft., 
while 23 range from the coast up to 1,000 ft., 46 to 2,000 ft., 25 to 3,000 ft., 28 to 4,000 
ft., 42 to 5,000 ft., and 16 to 6,000 ft. altitude. 

State forestry ( Card. Chron., 3. ser., 26 ( 1899), No. 675 , p. 418).— A review is given 
of a paper read by D. E. Hutchins, conservator of forests, Cape Town. 
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Some timber trees of Queensland, I. W. Fawcett ( Queensland Agr . Jour 5 (1000), 
No, 1 , pp. 47-4.9),— Notes are given on the timber value of Tmtania conferta, T, laurina, 
and Backhomia citriodora . Botanical descriptions, vernacular names, and notes on 
distribution are also given. 

Tree planting in South Australia, A. F. Noll ( Queensland Agr, Jour., 6 (WOO), 
No.l, pp. 49, 50). —An extract is given of a paper on this subject in which experi¬ 
ments in tree planting are described. The sugar gum ( Eucalyptus corynoealyx ), is 
said to be one of the most valuable trees for planting in arid regions. 

Useful Australian plants, J. H. Maiden (Agr. Gas. New South Wales, 11 (1900), 
No.l,pp. 19-82, pis. 9 ).—Notes are given on the botanical characteristics, timber 
quantity, insect enemies, and distribution of the forest red gum (Eucalyptus terefi- 
cornis) and the yellow box (E. melliodora). 

The eucalyptus in the Tropics, J. Gifford ( Forester , 6 (1900), No. 1, pp. 11-13, 
fig. l).—k popular account is given of the rapid growth and value as a sanitary 
agent of eucalyptus trees. 

Notes on the sal coppice forests of Oudh, S. Eardley-Wilmot (Indian Forester, 
25 (1899), No. 7, App . pp.2t). 

Notes on improvement fellings in sal forests, S. Eardley-Wilmot (Indian 
Forest er, 25 (1S99), No. 7, App , pp. 17). 

The treatment of some resinous forests in France (Indian Forester, 25 (1899), 
No. 11, pp. 1-44). —Notes on the management of a number of forests indifferent parts 
of France. 

The decay of forest and shade trees, A. C. Forbes ( Gard. Chron., 3. ser., 26 
(1899), No. 669, p. 308).— Notes the causes of many decays of trees and suggests pos¬ 
sible prevention. 

The influence of forests upon storage reservoirs, J. D. Schuyler ( Forester, 5 
(1899), No. 12, pp. 285-288). —The author reviews some of the forestry conditions in 
Europe, and states some of the conditions essential to the maintenance of stream 
flow and water conservation. 

Recent investigations on the effect of lightning on trees, R. Hartig ( Centhl. 
Gesam . Forshv., 25 (1899), No. 12, pp. 523-544 , figs. 29). 

The Haskin process of vulcanizing timber, J. N is bet (Indian Forester, 25 (1899), 
No. 10, App. pp. 1-10, figs. 6).— Notes are given on antiseptic treatment for the pro¬ 
tection of railway and other timber against decay. 

Injection of wood (Sci. Amer., 82 (1900), No. 4, p. 51). —A method of injection of 
copper salts in railroad ties for their preservation is described. 

The forestry schools of Europe, S. W. Fletcher (Amer. Gard., 21 (1900), No. 
275, pp. 219 , 220). —Notes on the schools of forestry in Germany, Belgium, Denmark, 
France, Holland, and other European countries. 

SEEDS—WEEDS. 

Alkali studies—III, B.C. Buffum (Wyoming Sta.Rpt. 1899, pp AO ).— 
This report contains a detailed statement of the experiments described 
in a previous bulletin (E. S. B., 10, p. 1025). It deals principally with 
the effect of alkali on the germination of seed. 

The author’s summary is as follows: 

“(1) The presence of very small amounts of sodium sulphate, sodium chlorid, 
magnesium sulphate, or sodium carbonate undoubtedly has a beneficial effect on the 
germination of seeds and growth of plants. Large amounts of the same salts retard 
germination. 

“(2) Of the salts most abundant in the alkali of the arid regions those that have 
the greatest detrimental effects on germination, in order, are sodium carbonate, 
sodium chlorid, sodium sulphate, and magnesium sulphate. 
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“(3) The retarding effect of a salt solution on the germination of seeds is in direct 
proportion to its osmotic pressure, except where other factors enter in, such as the 
caustic effect of sodium carbonate, or where solutions are very dilute. 57 

Alkali studies—IV, E. E. Slosson (Wyoming Sta . Rpt 1399 1 pp. 29).— 
A detailed account is given of experiments to determine the rate and 
amount of water imbibed by seeds from various salt solutions, compari¬ 
sons being made with the rate at which distilled water Is imbibed. 
The investigations were conducted with wheat, sunflower, peas, buck¬ 
wheat, rape, and scirpus. In order to show that the rate of imbibition 
is not affected by the vitality of seed, similar experiments were con¬ 
ducted with seeds that had been killed by vapors of formalin, with old 
seed, and bits^ of wood. The author’s summary of his results is as 
follows: 

“Experiments on the imbibition of water by a large number of different kinds of 
seeds show that in all cases the presence of salts in solution hinders the absorption 
of water. Isosmotic solutions produce nearly the same effect, showing that the 
osmotic pressure is more important than the kind of salt. Retardation of imbibition 
does not increase proportionally with the osmotic pressure or with the concentra¬ 
tion of the solution, but less rapidly. An osmotic pressure of live or ten atmospheres 
retards the imbibition of water to a considerable extent with all seeds, and in dilute 
solutions a difference of one atmosphere makes a perceptible difference in most eases. 
Salts are absorbed from solution by seeds, but not in the projmrtion in which they 
exist in the water. The accumulation of salt in the seed is gradual, so the osmotic 
pressure of the solution in the seed tends to approach that outside. That tlje imbi¬ 
bition of water is not due to the action of life is shown by the fact that similar 
results are obtained from living and dead seeds and dry wood. Dilute solutions of 
the common alkali salts do not poison the seed or prevent} its germination when the 
conditions become more favorable. Different salts are absorbed from solutions in 
proportion to their diffusibility. The percentage of water imbibed by seeds in dis¬ 
tilled water before tbeir germination is as follows: Corn 106, sunflower 137, peas 
120, buckwheat 65, rape 57, scirpus 33, and wheat 62. The germination of seeds in 
various salt solutions gives results similar to those on the imbibition of water. 
Wyoming alkali consists principally of sodium sulphate, sodium chlorid, and mag¬ 
nesium sulphate in varying proportions, but in some parts of the State the magne¬ 
sium sulphate is replaced by sodium carbonate.” 

The influence of the temperature of liquid hydrogen on the 
germinative power of seeds, W. Thiselton-Dyer (Proc. Roy . Soc. 
[London], 65 (1899), No. 420 , pp. 361-368 ).—In connection with Prof. 
Dewar the author conducted a series of experiments to test the effect 
of extremely low temperatures on the germination of seeds. Mustard,, 
peas, vegetable marrow, musk, wheat, and barley were subjected to tem¬ 
peratures of — 250 to —252° 0. for an hour, care being taken that the 
seed should be cooled gradually to avoid injury by the sudden creatiop. 
of a vacuum. The seeds were later sown in a cool greenhouse without 
heat, and in 4 days had germinated. The germinations were: Mustard 
100 per cent, peas 100 per cent, vegetable marrow 96 per cent, wheat 96 
per cent, barley 100 per cent. Musk, on account of the extreme small¬ 
ness of the seed, was not counted, but the germination is reported as 
good. A few days later a mixed lot of seeds of the same kind, with 
the exception of the musk, was immersed in liquid hydrogen for more 
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than 6 hours. In this case the drop in temperature was sudden, no 
attempt being made to prevent the formation of a vacuum. No injury 
was visible which could be traced to the severe cold through which the 
seeds had passed. They were sorted and immediately sown, with the 
result that 4 days later every seed had germinated. The author dis¬ 
cusses at some length the physiological bearing of this experiment. 

On the after ripening of the small grains, A. Atterberg (1C 
Landt. Akad. Handl Tidskr38 (1899), No. 4 , pp. 227-250; Tidskr. 
Landtmdn , 20, pp. 477-482).— The author investigated the conditions 
under which imperfectly ripened seed of barley and rye may be 
brought to full ripeness, and the temperatures most favorable to the 
germination of such seed. It was found that in order to reach a com- 
plete and rapid germination of seed that had not been thoroughly 
ripened the germination temperature must be lowered from 20° 0. 
(08° F.), now commonly used, to 15° 0, (59° F.). All samples exam¬ 
ined germinated rapidly and completely at the lower temperature. 
Eye and barley should germinate completely in 8 days at this 
temperature; wheat, and probably oats, in 10 days. Seed not germi¬ 
nated in this length of time are either dead or so immature that their 
value is uncertain. 

Many different degrees of ripeness were observed to exist, charac¬ 
terized by different maximum temperature limits for complete ger¬ 
mination. Some seeds will germinate completely at 15° O., but 
incompletely at 19°; others completely at 18, 22, and 27°, and 
incompletely at 22, 25, or 34°, respectively. The after ripening 
goes through numerous stages and is not complete until the maximum 
germination is reached at 30° 0. (86° F.). Above this temperature a 
complete germination was not reached. The safest temperature for 
increasing the germination of seed grain and least dangerous for its 
germination was found to be 30 to 40° C.—F. w. woll. 

The weed seeds of clover and grass seed, with special refer¬ 
ence to their place of origin, O. Burohard (Die TJnkrmitsamen der 
Klee - und Grassaaten mit hesonderer BeriioksicliMgang Hirer Herlmnft . 
Berlin: Pant Parey , 1900, pp. 100, pis. 5).—In this book the author dis¬ 
cusses the bearing of weed seed on the determination of the origin of 
commercial seeds, the distribution of various weed seed throughout 
the regions where clover aud grass seed are produced, and studies of 
weed seed. Short descriptions are given of the weed seed which have 
been found by him in commercial samples of clover and grass seed, the 
size, general appearance, color, and external structure of the seed 
being described with considerable minuteness. In all 378 weed seeds 
are described. From a tabular arrangement of some of the more com¬ 
mon, it appears that 94 species of weed seed characterized the clover 
and grass seed of middle, eastern, and southern Europe, while 33 are 
said to be characteristic of North American ■seed, and 7 of South 
American seed. 
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Keys are given for the generic determination of the seeds of Com¬ 
posite and Labiatte found in grass and clover seed. 

The weeds of alpine meadows and pastures, F. G. Stebler 
(handle, Jahrh. Schweiz, 13 (1899), pp. 1-120, pis, 20, Jigs." 40).—The 
author discusses the most important weeds of alpine meadows and 
pastures, giving data relating to their duration, growth, distribution^ 
and amount of injury done. Suggestions are also given for the 
destruction of the injurious species, fertilizing, grazing, cutting, burn¬ 
ing, pulling, digging out, and plowing the soil being the principal 
methods suggested. 

In the second part of the report descriptions and specific directions 
for eradication are given for nearly 100 obnoxious meadow plants. 
These are divided into the woody species, 24 in number, and the her¬ 
baceous species, 68 in number. 

The present status of the Russian thistle in Washington, 0. Y. 

Piper ( Washington Sta. Bui, 37, pp. 14, map 1). —This weed was first 
detected in the State in 1897 and a number of points of infection were 
located. Contributions were made by the county boards of a number 
of counties for its eradication, which included a thorough inspection of 
the railway lines of eastern Washington, and in most cases the destruc¬ 
tion of patches of Russian thistles that were found. In 1898 further 
investigations were conducted and attempts made to eradicate the weed 
wherever found. With 3 exceptions, all the patches found were along 
railways. 

It was demonstrated that the Russian thistle produces in eastern 
Washington two crops a year, the first becoming full grown in July 
and August, at which time the second crop consists of small plants an 
inch or two high. Where the larger plants were cut in July, it was found 
that in October the second crop was fully developed and the ground as 
completely occupied as before. To eradicate such patches, the plants 
must be cut in July or early August and again in September or October. 
At no point in the State has the Russian thistle become abundant 
enough to result in actual loss. It is thought probable that by careful 
inspection it may be kept in check. 

A report of the seed-control stations of Goteborg and Bolms for the year 
ended June 30,1899, J. E. Al£n ( Goteborg , 1900. pp. 14).— A report is given of the 
investigations conducted at the seed-control stations in determining the purity, 
vitality, etc., of a large number of kinds of seed. The results are tabulated and 
commented upon at some length. 

Report of the seed-control station in Hohenheim, O. Kirchner ( Wurttemfrerg . 
Wchnbl Landw.j 1900, No. 7,pp. 90-95).— Table showing percentage purity, germina¬ 
tion, and worth of 1,442 samples of farm and garden seeds, with comments. 

Testing seeds, C. O. Townsend {Maryland Agr. Col. Quart., ,1899, No. 6, pp. 12, 
Jigs. 4). —The author describes the objects and methods of seed testing, gives the 
conditions essential for germination, describes various kinds of apparatus used in 
testing, gives directions for selecting samples, table of germination standards, etc. 
Much of the information is compiled from Yearbooks of this Department. 

Germination of seeds, A, H. Ward ( Amer . Card., 21 (1900), No. 274 , p.209). —The 
temperature and moisture conditions involved in the germination of a number of 
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farm and garden seeds are discussed, and tables given showing the minimum, maxi¬ 
mum, and optimum temperatures for the germination of wheat, barley, peas, corn, 
beans, and squashes, and for the water absorption of the air-dried seeds of mustard, 
millet, corn* wheat, buckwheat, barley, turnips, rye, oats, hemp, beans, peas, clover, 
beets, and white clover. Bonking seeds in pure water tends to dissolve out materials 
needed in the germination and growth of seeds. The author recommends soaking in 
a solution of some fertilizer salt which will add to, rather than detract from, the 
vigor of the seeds. 

The increase in mineral matter during germination, G. Andre ( Compt. Rend . Acad. 
Set Paris , 1.-29 (IS99), No. $6, pp. 1263-1265).— A large number of experiments with 
Phaseolus multiflonis are reported, in which plants were analyzed at short intervals 
from germination. They were found to lose in dry weight for a considerable period, 
while the total weight of the ash increased. In no case was the experiment con¬ 
ducted long enough to have the plant establish itself or exercise the chlorophyll 
functions for any length of time. 

On the hygrometric condition of seeds, L. Maquenne ( Compt. Rand. Acad. Sci. 
Paris , 129 (1899), No 20, pp. 772-775).— Notes are given on the action of seeds in 
which there is an attempt to equalize the amount of water contained by the seed 
and that existing in the surrounding air. In this respect the seeds act as inert bodies, 
but it is probable that this relation has some bearing upon the latent life of the 
seed, a topic which the author proposes to discuss at some future time. 

Germination of carob seed and production of mannose by a soluble ferment, 
E. Bourquelot and II. IIerissey ( Compt. Rend . Acad. Set Paris, 129 (7X9,9), No. 16, 
pp. 614-616). —The authors describe the germination of the carob and claim that dur¬ 
ing the germination mannose and galactose are formed in the embryo by the action 
of soluble ferments existing in the seed. 

Composition of endosperm of carob seed, E. Bourquelot and H. H&rissby 
(Compf. Rend . Acad. Sci. Paris. 129 (1899), No. 7, pp. 291-39$).— The carbohydrates, 
which represent four-fifths of the endosperm of the seed, are said to be chiefly 
anliydrids of mannose and galactose. 

The influence of moisture on germination, W. Kinzel ( Landw . Vers. Stat, 51 
(1899), No. 4-5, pp. 251-256). 

The chemical and physiological effect of anaesthetics on the germination of 
seeds, M. Soave (Siaz. Sper. Apr. Hal, 32 (1899), No, 6, pp. 553-592).- The effect of 
chloroform and sulphuric ether upon the germination and chemical composition of 
the seeds of the peanut, squash, rice, maize, peas, and beans is given. 

The action of anaesthetics on the vitality of dry and moist seeds, H. Coupin 
Compt. Rend. Acad. Sci. Paris, 129 (1899), No. 15, pp. 561, 562). —Experiments with 
wheat and crimson-clover seed, in which dry and moist seeds were subjected to the 
action of chloroform and carbon bisnlphid. Tbe experiments were repeated with 
dry and moist seed of the white lupine, crimson clover, hairy vetch, buckwheat, 
wheat, barley, maize, and hemp, from which it appeared that the vitality of moist 
seedB is seriously affected by anaesthetics. 

On the analysis of sugar-beet seed, A. Vivien and Sellier (Bui. Assoc. Chim. 
Suer. et. Distill17 (1899), Nos. 2, pp. 117-123, figs. 5; 3, pp. 197-216, fig. 1; 4, pp. 
281-307, fig. 1). 

The testing of sugar-beet seed, A. M. Julhiard (BhI. Assoc. Chim. Suer, et 
Distill17 (1899), No. 2,pp. 134-145). 

On the occurrence of histidin and lysin in germinating seeds, E. Schulze 
(Ztsclir. Physiol. Ghent., 28 (1899), No. 5-6, pp. 465-470). —These substances are said 
to be products of proteid metabolism in germinating seed. 

Histidin and lysin as metabolic products in conifer seeds, E, Schulze and 
E. Winterstein (Ztsclir. Physiol. Client., 28 (1899), No. 5-6, pp. 459-464). 

Color variation in seed of Trifolium, A, Preyer ( Inaug, Biss,, Berlin, 1899 ; abs ,. 
in Bat Centbl., 81 (1900), No 7, pp. 243-245.) 
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Weeds, J. Fields (Oklahoma Sia. Bpt. 1899, pp. 77, 78 ).—Brief notes are given on 
methods for eradicating weeds, the recommendations given being those suggested 
in Bulletin 41 of the station (E. S. R., 11, p. 354). 

The occurrence of a new species of cuscuta on alfalfa, E. Sohribaux (Jour. Soc . 
Agr. Brabant-Hainan!, 1899, pp. 716-718 ). 

.. Poisonous weeds in the Springsure District, J. F. Bailey (Queensland Agr. Jour., 

6 (1900), No. l, pp. 39-4:2 , pis. 3 ).—The following plants are either known or suspected 
of being poisonous to stock: Macrozamia moorei , Jsclepias curassarica, Datura letch - 
hardtii , Carissa orata, Lactuca scariola, Cassia soph era, Sicainsonia galegifolia , JSrerno- 
phila maculata, Myoporum acuminatum, and M. deserti . 

Chemistry and the straggle with noxious herbs, J. Graftiau (Ding. Agr. Gem- 
bloux , 10 (1900), l Vo. 6, pp. 413-438). 

DISEASES OE PLANTS. 

A report on plant diseases studied during the year 1898 at the 
experiment station for plant protection at Halle, M. Hollrung- 
(Jahresher. Vers. 8'tat. Pflanzenschutz , Malle, 10 (1898), pp.35-64, figs. 3 ),— 
A report is made on insect, fungus, and nematode diseases of cereals, 
sugar beets, potatoes, garden vegetables, and fruit and shade trees. 

Among the enemies of cereals the author mentions Dorcadion linea- 
tum , Anisoplia agricola, Bibio hortulanus , Tipula pratensis, Cephas pyg- 
mceuSy Ophiobolus herpotrichus , and Erysiphe graminis. 

White grubs, nematode worms, plant lice, and species of Silpha are 
considered the most important enemies of the sugar beet. Bhizoctoma 
violacece is an important fungus disease of this crop. 

Among potato diseases, the author gives notes on the potato rot, 
scab, and attacks of the larvse of Humerus hmulatus. 

Among fruit insects, attention is given to Anthonomus pomorum , 
Bhynchites betuleti , Gastropacha quercifolia , Lyonetia clerclcella, oyster- 
shell bark-louse, and woolly aphis. Brief notes are given on Fusicladium 
dendriticim and Peronospora vitieola . 

The station received a number of proprietary substances for experi¬ 
mental purposes during the year. Antiherbium was tried for destroy¬ 
ing weeds. One kilogram of this substance was dissolved in 28 liters 
of water and sprayed upon 10 square meters of land, upon which 
the following weeds were growing along with the grass: Leontodon, 
Lamium album , Plantago, and Polygonum convolvulus. The leaves of 
the Plantago and Polygonum were slightly burned; otherwise the 
substance seemed to be ineffective. Yerminol was tried in the 
destruction of insects. The substance proved to be unsatisfactory. 
In experiments with calcium carbid in combating phylloxera, this 
substance gave unsatisfactory results. 

Investigations on the prevention of wheat smut in Bavaria 
during 1898, Dobeeeck ( Vrtljschr. Bayer. Landiv. Bathes , 4 (1899), 
No. 3 , pp. 255-282). —An account is given of investigations on wheat 
smut in Bavaria. A compilation is made from a large number of 
reports on the occurrence of smut in different regions and, as to the 
864—No. 11-5 
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susceptibility of different varieties to disease. The beneficial results 
of soaking seed in copper-sulphate solutions, after which the seed are 
placed in lime solutions, and the Jensen hot-water treatment are men¬ 
tioned, although from the data given no experiments, seem to have 
been made with the hot water. The value of clean seed is commented 
upon, and threshing machines are given as a means by which the 
disease is widely spread. 

Leaf scorch of the sugar beet, cherry, cauliflower, and maple, 
F. 0. Stewart (New York State Sta. Bui. 162 , pp. 165-178 pis. 6 ).—In 
August, 1899, the attention of the author was called to fields of sugar 
beets which were reported to be blighting. The so-called blight was 
characterized by the dead-leaf margins of slightly affected plants. In 
more severe cases the young leaves at the center of the crown were 
black and dead, as were the blades of the leaves. In the majority of 
cases the roots appeared normal, but the plants most severely attacked 
often showed a brown discoloration. The discolored tissue showed no 
indication of rot, but was separated from the healthy tissue by an indefi¬ 
nite, somewhat irregular line. The discoloration of the root is a physio¬ 
logical effect due to the death of the foliage rather than any parasitic 
organism. 

The only other disease with which the leaf scorch is likely to be con¬ 
fused is the leaf spot, although in advanced stages it might be mistaken 
for the scab. In general it may be distinguished from the scab by the 
light-brown discoloration of the sound tissue. Affected roots were 
analyzed for sugar content, and showed that it was very appreciably 
reduced. Concerning treatment, it is stated that proper irrigation 
would prove a sure preventive of this disease, hut where irrigation can 
not be practiced, the farmer should avoid planting on a light sandy soil, 
and in dry weather should conserve the moisture by stirring the soil 
frequently and especially after every shower. 

In September of 1899 attention was called to a scorching of cherry 
foliage, which it was feared might prove an infectious disease like the 
fire blight of the pear and apple. On trees of all ages more or less of 
the foliage was brown, crisp, and dead. An examination made in the 
orchard showed that of 715 trees but 2 were unaffected, and six-sevenths 
of all the trees showed 75 per cent or more of the foliage scorched* 
The principal variety in this orchard was Montmorency, and it seems 
more commonly affected than any, although the English Morello and 
some others have shown it to a considerable extent. From the experi¬ 
ence of the owners of the orchard, it is thought that little harm will 
result from the scorching of the foliage, on account of its appearance 
late in the season, although the subject is to be investigated further. 

In September the entomologist of the station reported cauliflower 
leaves with their margins blackened and shriveled, accompanied with 
the statement that the partly unfolded leaves of cauliflower on eastern 
Long Island were generally affected in this manner. The author visited 
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the region and found tlie affected' leaves were growing and appeared 
normal except their crisp brown or black margins. Large plants were 
more severely injured than small ones, and the worst affected field 
observed was one in which the plants were large and thrifty and had 
begun to form heads. As with the beet and cherry scald, the exact 
time of injury was unknown, but it probably occurred during the last 
days of August. During this time there was continuous fog, but with¬ 
out rain, and it is the author’s opinion that the injury was due to the 
hot sun falling upon the young leaves, which were unusually tender on 
account of having grown in foggy weather. The amount of damage 
done by tip bum to cauliflower was small. 

A brief account is given of leaf scorch of Norway and sugar maples, 
due to physiological causes, as above. It happens whenever the quan¬ 
tity of water transpired by the leaves is greater than that which the 
roots can supply, and this condition may be brought about in several 
ways. Ordinarily, no serious injury is done by the disease, although 
in recently transplanted trees the effects may prove disastrous. 

Apple scab in the Potlatch, L. F. Henderson (Idaho Sta. Bui . 
20 ^ pp. 79-96 , pis . 3 ).—In 1897 this disease was located in what is known 
as the Potlatch district in Idaho, one of the principal fruit regions of 
this State. It is briefly described together with remedial treatment, 
such as spraying with copper sulphate solution, Bordeaux mixture, and 
ammoniacal copper carbonate. 

In 1899 experiments were conducted by the station officers in an 
orchard that was badly infested with the disease. Two sprayings of 
Bordeaux mixture, or one spraying of copper sulphate and one of Bor¬ 
deaux mixture, were given the trees, and in addition to a great reduc¬ 
tion in the amount of apple scab present, it was also found that not 
more than half as many wormy apples were found upon the sprayed 
trees as upon those which had not been sprayed. The cost of the 2 
applications per tree was 10 cts. 

Spraying, L. R. Taft (Michigan Sta . Bpt. 1898 , pp. 129-131 ).—An 
account is given of a series of experiments conducted on peach trees 
to prevent leaf curl. The materials tested were a solution of copper 
sulphate at the rate of 1 lb. in 15 gal. of water, Bordeaux mixture con¬ 
taining 4 lbs. of copper sulphate and 10 lbs. of lime to 40 gal of water, 
and a whitewash with the same amount of lime as in the Bordeaux 
mixture. These materials were applied to 10 trees each in March, and 
frequent examination during the growing season showed that there 
was but little difference in the efficiency of the 3 preparations, but a 
marked difference when the sprayed trees were compared with the 
unsprayed trees. 

In order to learn if spraying would be beneficial after the leaves had 
developed, part of the unsprayed trees were treated with the 3 prep¬ 
arations mentioned above. The conditions were very unfavorable for 
the spraying, but from the experiments as well as results obtained in 
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previous years, it seems that the application of fungicides to peach 
trees any time after the leaves have fallen and before the first of April 
will prevent the attack of leaf curl. Where spraying was neglected 
until the buds had begun to open and the fruit had set, the results 
were not satisfactory, although little difference was noticed in the 
results secured from the different fungicides. Copper sulphate solu¬ 
tion, on account of its easy preparation, and application, is recommended 
for the earlier applications. 

The prevention of leaf disease in coffee, J. Cameron (Ept Supt 
Govt Gardens , Mysore , 1899, pp. 28).— After reviewing the physical 
conditions of the country, the usual practice of cultivation of coffee is 
described. The value of different manures and methods of application 
is stated, and some results obtained by crossing and hybridizing are 
described. 

Among the coffee pests, the most destructive is Hemileia vastatrix. 
This fungus partially or wholly destroys the leaves and persistently 
follows the coffee wherever cultivated. A virulent attack on an experi- 
mental plat in the gardens was temporarily checked by burning every 
infected leaf and coating the ground with a thick layer of lime. Spray¬ 
ing with a copper sulphate solution has also held the disease in check. 

A leaf rot due to Pellictilaria holeroga is described which frequently 
causes serious injury. The burning of infected leaves, application of 
flowers of sulphur in the early stages, or Bordeaux mixture and similar 
fungicides are recommended. 

The principal insect pest of the coffee is Xylotrechus quadrupes , The 
method of attack of this insect is described, and remedies suggested. 

The author emphasizes the necessity for better cultivation and proper 
fertilization of the crop. In this way the plants are made more healthy 
and are able to withstand insect and fungus attacks to a greater 
degree. Hybridization of varieties is thought to offer promising results, 
and next to this the interchange and special selection of seed is rec¬ 
ommended. 

The most efficient form of combination of copper fungicide 
and soap mixtures, M. Hollrung (Landio. Jahrb28 (1899), Xo. 3-4, 
pp. 593-616 ).—The author has investigated the effect of adding soap 
to a number of the more common fungicides, such as Bordeaux 
mixture, copper sulphate solution, ammoniacal copper carbonate, cop¬ 
per-soda mixture, Burgundy mixture, and copper carbonate solution. 
The effect of different kinds of soap on the mechanical condition of the 
fungicide is shown by the amount of precipitate formed when the mix¬ 
ture is allowed to stand for a short time. 

Formulas are given for making Bordeaux mixture, copper carbonate 
mixture, copper sulphate and ammonia, and ammonium copper carbon¬ 
ate solution with hard, soft, resin, and petroleum soaps. The charac¬ 
teristics of such mixtures are described and their uses given. 

The cereal rust problem, G. Massee (Nat. Sot, 15 (1899), No. 9$, pp. 337-846).— 
Discusses Eriksson's mycoplasma theory. 
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Rust in wheat—a probable preventive, W. Deacon ( Queensland Agr. Jour., 5 
(1899), No. 2, pp. 162-164). 

A supposed new potato disease (Agr. Gaz. [London} ,50 (1899), No. 1839, p. 162). 

The ring scab of sugar beets, Frank (Bl. Zuckerrubenbau, 6 (1899), No. 23, pp. 
358-356, fig. 1). —This article has been previously noted (E. S. R., 11, p. 861). 

White rot of turnip, M. G. Potter (Extr. Proc. Durham Phil. Soc., 1899, Not., 
pp. 3). —A bacterial disease is briefly described. 

Injury by sun scorching of foliage, F. H. Hall and F. C. Stewart (Neiv York 
State Sta. Bui. 162, popular edpp. 6, pi. 1, figs. 2). —A popular edition of Bulletin 162 
(see p. 1058). 

Anew disease of the short-leaved pine, A. P. Anderson ( South Carolina Sta. 
Bpt. 1898, pp. 16,17). —A note stating that investigations have been begun on anew 
disease of the short-leaved pine which is similar to the European larch li canker,” 
and which is very common in the upper part of the State. 

Leaf cast of pines and its prevention, Cieslar ( Centbl. Gesam. Forstiv., 25 (1899), 
No. 11, pp. 506-509, figs. 2). —Notes on Hysterium pinastri and methods for its control. 
Spraying with copper fungicides is recommended. 

A leaf browning of larch, R. Hartig (Centbl. Gesam. For she., 25 (1899), No. 10, pp. 
423-426, fig. 1). — Allescheria lands, n. sp., is described. It attacks tbe leaves of larch, 
causing them to turn brown and later fall from the tree. 

A new parasite of Carpinus betulus, R. Hartig (Centbl. Gesam. Forstio., 25 
(1899), No. 11, pp. 485, 486, fig. 1). —Notes are given on a disease of this tree, the 
cause of which is said to be the fungus Phoma sordida. 

A sclerotid disease of beech roots, H. VON Schrenk (Bpt. Missouri Bot. Gardens, 
10 (1899), pp. 61-70, pis. 2; abs. in Bot. Centbl., 80 (1899), No. 7, p. 278).— A disease 
of beech roots is described, the mycelium of which is probably one of the Hymeno- 
inyeetes. 

A disease of osiers, V, Ducomet (Jour. Agr. Prat., 1899, II, No. 44, pp. 625-627, 
figs. 4). —A disease of willows is described in which the leaves are attacked by 
Gloeosporium solids. Collecting and burning the fallen leaves is recommended, and 
where the attach is especially severe recourse should he made to some of the well- 
known fungicides. 

Nitrogen hunger and coffee disease, H. B. Evans (Planting Opinion, 4 (1899), No. 
51, pp. 1009-1012). 

Cacao disease in Trinidad (Keiv Misc. Bui., 1899, No. 145-146. pp. 1-6, pi. 1 ).— 
This disease, due to Phytophthora omnivora , with which is associated Nectria bainii, 
has been noted from another source (E. S. R., 11, p. 362). 

On the occurrence of bacteria in abnormal enlargements on roots of Fhaseo- 
lus multifloras, O. Sen wan (Inaug. Dies., Erlangen, 1898, pp. 86; abs. in Centbl. 
Baht. n. Par., 2 Abt., 5 (1899), No. 24, pp. 847,848).— An account is given of an 
abnormal swelling of the roots of Phaseolus multifiorus which was caused by bacteria. 
The organism was separated, cultivated in various media, and its characteristics 
described. 

The parasitism of Phoma reniformis and its role in black rot of grapes, N. v. 
Speschnew (Ztschr. Pfianzenkrank., 9 (1899), No. 5, pp. 257-260).— The author states 
that the black rot of grapes is due both to Phoma uvicola and P. reniformis, and that 
both P. reniformis and P. flaccida are true parasites. 

A parasitic disease of Gloxinia, A. Osterwalder (Ztschr. Pfianzenkrank., 9(1899), 
No. 5,p. 262). —A brief note is given on a disease of gloxinias due to Anguillula. 

Bordeaux mixture, J. Fields (Oklahoma Sta . Bpt. 1899,pp.80,81).— Brief notes 
are given for the preparation and application of Bordeaux mixture. 

The action of some copper fungicides on potatoes, M. Hollrung (Jahresber. 
Vers. Stat. Pfianzensdmiz, Malle, 10 (1898),pp. 7-9).— Experiments are reported with 
various forms of Bordeaux mixture in which sugar, soap, petroleum, and Sehweinfurt 
green were added to increase the adhesive power or to add in effectiveness as in¬ 
secticides. 
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New fungicides for potato diseases, J. F. Favard (Rev. Sort, 71 ( 1899), No. 19, 
pp. 451,45 $).—Copper sulphate 2.5 kg., sodium silicate 1.5 liters, sodium carbonate 
800 gm., and water 100 liters is said to form a fungicide of great tenacity and effi¬ 
ciency. It is recommended for use on other plants than potatoes, especially on grapes 
and orchard trees. 

ENTOMOLOGY. 

Report of the apiarist, J. M. Rankin (Michigan Sta . Ept. 1898, pp. 
139-142). —Twenty-five swarms of bees were wintered in a cellar at a 
temperature which varied from 44 to 48° F. The swarms passed the 
winter in good condition. A colony which was supposed to be inocu¬ 
lated with bee paralysis did not develop the disease, and the author 
regards it as impossible to produce the disease in Lansing. 

An experiment was conducted with 4 different kinds of foundation, 
30 sections being filled with each kind of foundation. These founda¬ 
tions were Root’s XXX, Root’s Extra Thin Surplus, Dadant’s Extra 
Thin Surplus, and “No Wall” The results indicate that the Root’s 
Extra Thin Surplus foundation was filled better than the other varie¬ 
ties, and contained a smaller percentage of wax. Dadant’s Extra Thin 
Surplus foundation stood next in these respects. A larger percentage 
of wax was contained in combs built from lighter foundations than in 
that from heavier ones. 

Experiments were conducted to determine the relative advantages or 
disadvantages of the plain section. Several supers were fitted with 
plain sections on one side and open top on the other. In every case 
the bees worked on the plain sections first and they weighed most at 
the end of the experiment. In seasons when the honey flow is greater 
the open-top sections would doubtless outweigh the plain sections, but 
the latter are more easily cleaned and look better on the market. 

Four colonies of bees were transferred on August 1 to the midst of a 
marsh in which wild bergamot, willow-leafed spirea, coreopsis, golden- 
rod, and boneset were found in abundance. The colonies were returned 
to the yard on October 7. The average gain of the 4 colonies which 
were left at home during this time was 8f lbs. each, and the average 
gain of the 4 colonies taken to the marsh was 30 lbs. each. 

Work is being continued upon the problem of lengthening bees’ 
tongues. One direct cross was made with the result that a gain of 
0.9 mm. in length was obtained. 

Notes on insect pests from the entomological section, Indian 
Museum, E. Barlow ( Indian Mus. Notes , 4 (1899), No. 4 , pp. 180-221, 
pis. 2, Jigs. 2). —In this article the following tea pests receive considera¬ 
tion : Euproctis latifaseia , Thosea cervina , T. dwergens, Belippa Ichor, 
A sty cus lateralis, Diapromorpha melanopus, Cremastogaster rogenhoferi , 
and several beetles, Lepidoptera, and scale insects. 

Among insects injurious to cereals and field crops, the author mentions 
Tanymecus indieus injurious to wheat, Leucania unipuncta attacking 
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jowari, Oxycarenus lugubris on cotton, Agrotis segetis and A. bicomca 
on indigo, Plutella metadata on cauliflower, Rhopalosephum dianthi on 
brinjal, Aorulium peregrinum attacking a variety of plants, and a 
number of unidentified insects injurious to the potato and sugar cane. 

Among fruit-tree pests, the author gives brief notes on Longicorn 
beetle injurious to the apple tree, the mango caterpillar, and Psychid 
caterpillar attacking grapevines. 

Economic and biological notes are given on a number of forest insects, 
among which the following may be mentioned: Eriococcus paradoxus 
var. indices Diaspis calyptroides var. cacti, Hyblcca puera, and a species 
of Chrysobothris. 

The author gives a list of ladybirds, and dipterous and hymenopterous 
parasites which serve to hold in check the depredations of injurious 
insects in India. It. P. Lambert reports an experiment in driving away 
locusts by means of firearms and blank cartridges. Complete success 
was obtained by this method. D. Hooper advises the use of lye of 
wood ashes in making arsenical insecticides to be used against locusts. 

Pieris brassies©, W. W. Schipper ( Tijdschr. Plantenziekten, 5 (1899), 
No. 1, pp. 1-11 , pis. 3, figs. 3 ).—This insect occurred in unusual numbers 
in the summer of 1898 and was especially injurious to kale. The author 
observed that the species was more abundant in gardens and small 
areas which were near houses-and other buildings than in the open 
field. / 

Notes are given on the habits and life history of the insect. A large 
proportion of the cocoons were infested with Microgaster glomeratus. 
There are ordinarily 2 generations a year. The first generation requires 
for its development about 3 months, from May to July. The second 
generation develops during the period from August to the following 
April. The winter of 1897-98 was mild and therefore especially favor¬ 
able to the development of the winter generation. 

In discussing remedies to be used against this insect, the author 
makes the following recommendations: Kale should be planted in open 
fields as far as possible from houses, barns, walls, trees, etc. Trap 
crops may be planted near walls and houses, and later destroyed. The 
authoi* observed that the deposition of eggs and the process of pupation 
usually took place upon the bark of trees and near houses and garden 
walls, and that the moths of the second generation came from the open 
field to such sheltered places for the purpose of depositing their eggs. 
It is also recommended that cocoons infested with Microgaster glomer¬ 
atus should be spared as far as possible in order that the parasites may 
develop, and that wild cruciferous plants should not be allowed to 
grow in or near fields where kale is to be planted. 

A study of diseased larvae of the gypsy moth, A. Bergman 
(Ent. TidsJcr20 (1899), No. 4,pp. 284-286) .—Diseased larvae of this moth 
were received from Prof. Lam pa. Upon opening one larva which was 
already dead, a grayish-brown semifluid mass with a rancid odor was 
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found. Oover-glass preparations showed bacteria in large numbers, 
being for the .most part of 2 sorts. The smaller variety, which was 
from 1.2 to 2.4 microns in length and 0.8 of a micron in breadth, 
occurred in much larger numbers than the other variety. The same 
organisms were found in another diseased larva, which was still alive. 

•The smaller bacteria grew readily upon gelatin agar and glycerin 
agar, producing gas with a small content of sulphur. The author 
tried some inoculation experiments with this organism upon Lymantria 
monacha and Pieris brassiecc . The lame of the former died 2 days after 
inoculation, while those of the latter were not affected. Hypodermic 
injections of pure cultures of the organism in white mice produced no 
pathogenic results. 

Insects and diseases affecting the prune, B. W. Dqane ( Wash - 
mgion Bta* Bui. 38, ppfl37-44 ).-—The author presents brief notes upon 
the following insects: San Jose scale, red spider, plum tree aphis, plum 
eurculio and plum gouger. As a remedy for the San Jose scale, it is 
stated that experiments in Washington indicate that the lime, sulphur, 
and salt wash is the most effective spray. Experiments on the treat¬ 
ment of plants for the red spider indicate that the lime, sulphur, and 
salt wash, or water at a temperature of 150° F., w r ill kill the eggs of the 
red spider. These experiments were conducted in the laboratory and 
have not been confirmed by field tests. The plum-tree aphis is said 
not to be especially destructive to orchards in the eastern part of the 
State, although it is rather harmful in the western portion. Kerosene 
emulsion and quassia chips and whale-oil soap solution are recom¬ 
mended as the most useful insecticides against this insect. Brief ref¬ 
erence is made to the flat-headed apple-tree borer and peach-tree borer 
as injuring the plum tree. The plum eurculio and plum gouger have 
not yet been found in Washington. 

Report of the entomologist and assistant horticulturist, E. W alker ( South 
Carolina Sta. Ilpt. 1898, pp. 19-2®). —This is a summary of the entomological work 
of the station. The making of a collection of the insects of the State ^described 
and attention is called to the need by fruit growers of combative measures against 
certain kinds. | 

Observations on the honey-bearing plants of the maritime Alps, P. J^Ulden- 
spkrge faJL’Apicultetir, 44 (1900), No. 2 , pp. 68-72). —Notes on the chief hon% -bear¬ 
ing plantsqf this region for each month bf the year. : 

Some insect experiences of 1899, M. V. Sungerland ( Proe. West. Neiv 
Sort. Soc. wSh^pp. 49-52).' —Brief notes on the codling moth, tent caterpillars, and 
on arsenical another spray materials. 

Migration and dispersal of insects, J. W. Tutt (Mnt. Bee. and Jour. Variation, 12 
(1900), No. 1, pp. lS-%6). —Observations on a number of species of Lepidoptera. 

The alfalfa worm ^University News Letter, Lincoln, Nebr., 1900, No. 6 , foh). — 
Notes on the extent o f"Injury caused by this insect, with an account of remedies 
which have been successfully used against it. 

Grass insects, H. OsBOmskJJpr. Student, 6 (1899), No. 8, pp. 57-59).— As general 
preventive measures against the numerous insects which are injurious to grass lands, 
the author recommends the rotation of crops, the use of trap lights, arsenical baits, 
mid the protection of the natural enemies of injurious insects. 

Fruit flies, T. W. XlRK (New Zealand Dept. Agr. Leaflets for Card, and Fruit Grow - 
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ers, No* 33, pp. 8, figs. 2 ).— The author gives notes on Tephrites iryoni and Haltero- 
%yliora capitata. The latter species is said to he established in Queensland, West 
Australia, New South Wales, Tasmania, and South Africa. A brief account is given 
of its life history and of suitable remedies for use in combating it. 

Two pineapple pests, C. P. Lounsbury ( Agr. Jour. Cape (rood Hope, 16 (1900), 
No. 2, pp. 94-1.02, figs. 2). — Dactylopius longispinns was probably introduced on infested 
pineapples from Natal. Thorough inspection of imported pineapple sprouts is 
recommended. As remedial measures, the author suggests the use of a resin wash 
and digging up and burning badly infested plants. Fumigation with hydrocyanic- 
acid gas is not recommended. 

Brief notes are given on D. bromeliw and D. brevipes . The author presents a brief 
account of Aulacaspis bromelice. This scale insect is not yet widely distributed in 
the pineapple districts of Cape Colony but has been observed on pineapples in green¬ 
houses. The species is well established iu Natal. Fumigation with hydrocyanie- 
acid gas is recommended. One hymeuopterous parasite has been bred from this 
scale. 

Enemies and diseases of coffee, H. Lecomte (Le cafe. Paris: G. Carre <£• C. 
Naud, 1899, pp. 176-206, figs. 7). —This article constitutes chapter 12 of the author’s 
book on “Coftee” and contains notes on the various nematode, insect, and fungus 
diseases of the coffee plant. Among the more important insect enemies, the follow¬ 
ing may be mentioned: Xylotrechus quadrupes, Cucujns coffeopliagus, Zeitzera cojfea, 
Elachista coffeella, Cemiosioma coffeella, and a number of species of bark lice. Anro- 
cerus fascieulatus is mentioned as au enemy of the coffee berry. A list of parasitic 
fungi which are found upon coffee is given, and notes are presented on some of the 
more important fungus diseases, among which^may be mentioned HemiJeia rastatnx 
and PelHcularia Icoleroga. 

Insects infesting carnations, F. A. SlRRiNE ( Amer . Florist, 15 {1900), No. 618, pp. 
909-913, figs. 6). —Notes on the life history and remedies for Wiopalosiphnm dianthi, 
red spider, tobacco thrips, Peridroma saitcia, Phisia brassicw, white ants, and Cacwcia 
rosaceana. 

A mole cricket {Jour. Dept. Agr. West. Australia , 1899, Dec., p. 23). —Recommends 
poisoned cabbage leaves and the use of carbon bisulphid and kerosene in the *ound 
in the control of this insect. 

New contribution to the knowledge of Italian insect galls. Fourth com¬ 
munication, C. Massalongo ( Nuovo . Gior. Boi. Ital., n. ser., 6 {1899), No. 2, pp. 
187-148). 

Some muscinee of North America, G. de N. Hough {Biol. But 1 {1899), No. l,pp. 
19-33, figs. 20). — Notes on the classification and biology of species belonging to the 
following genera: Stomoxys, Hsematobia, Hemichlora, Muscina, Glinopera, Pyrellia, 
Mesembrina, Graphomyia, and Morellia. 

A first list of Acaria collected in Portici, G. Leonardi {Ann. Regia Scuola Supe¬ 
rior e Agr. Portioi, 2. ser.,1 {1899), pp. 498-525).— A list of mites, together with notes 
on their hosts and life habits. 

The life history of Brachysoma codeti, P. Chretien (Ann. Soe. Ent. France, 68 
(1899), No. 3,pp. 451-465, pi. 1). —The author gives detailed descriptions of the insect 
in all its stages, together with notes on its relationship to allied species. 

The wheat midge (Cecidomyia tritici), B. L. Mosley (Nat. Jour., 9 (1900), No. 
91, pp. 13,14, figs. 5). —Brief popular notes on this insect. 

Notes on the life habits and injurious action of Cetonia, J. Ritzema-Bos 
(Tijdschr. PlantenzieMen, 5 (1899), No. l,pp. 12-23). —An elaborate discussion of the 
literature concerning the life habits, especially of the larval condition, of Cetonia 
floricola and other species, and on their host plants. 

Craniophora (Acronycta) ligustri var. olivacea, D. T. Haar. (Tijdschr. Ent, 42 
(1899), No. S. pp. 97-100, fig. I).—-This insect feeds on the ash. A second brood was 
produced in an insectary, but these individuals would probably perish if left to 
themselves during cold autumn weather. 

The parasites of Eymantria monacha, C. Aurivillius (Ent Tidslcr20 (1899), 
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No. 4, pp. 279-281). —Records as parasites of tins insect Ichneumon nigrUorus , Pimpla 
instigator, P. examinator, P. arctica, P. brassieariw, P. quadridentata, P. didyma, Theromia 
flavicans, and Tachina fasciaia. 

Life history of “tun twig borer ” (Magiria robusta), B. O, Coventry (. Indian 
Forester , 85 ( 1S99 ), No. 9,pp. 867-870).— Thelarvtc of this insect enter the tun twigs 
in the axil of the leaves. There are two generations a year. In fighting this insect 
the author recommends cutting hack the shoots which have been attacked about 
the middle of September. 

The elm twig-girdler (Onci&eres cingulatus), P. J. Parrott {Trans. Kansas Jcad. 
iSei., 6 ( 1899),pp . 800-802, figs. 4).— Notes on the habits and life history of this beetle. 

Physopoda as enemies of sugar peas, F. Trybom ( Ent. Tulslcr., 80 {1899), 
No. 4 , j pp. 867-277). — Pisicm sativum was attacked by a number of species of this order 
of insects. The author presents descriptive and economic notes on limps physopus, 
T. communis , Physopus atrata and P. robusta. 

Thrips communis was observed feeding upon Tim villosa, Onobryclm sativa, Medi- 
cayo sativa, and Lupinus Intern. Physopus robusta attacked Piston arvense as well as 
P. sativum . The author gives a detailed description of the larva* of P. robusta . 

Pulvinaria camellicola and means of combating it, G-. Leonardi (Ann. Regia 
Scuola Superiore Agr . Portici, 2. ser1 {1899), pp. 389-408, jigs. 11). —The author gives 
detailed descriptions of the larval, nymphal, and adult forms of both sexes of this 
insect. The larvm appear during the latter part of April and the first part of May. 
For a period of 3 or 4 days they wander about the host plant with considerable act¬ 
ivity in search of a place for fixing themselves. The larva* attach themselves prefer¬ 
ably to the tinder surface of the leaves, along the midrib and other veins. The adults 
of the first generation appear during the first week of August and deposit the eggs 
which develop into the second generation during the latter part of August and the 
first part of September, The host plants which are preferred by this insect are 
Camellia japonica, Fuonymus japonica, and Podaearpus elongata. 

The San Jose scale, J. Ritzema-Bos ( Tijdschr. Plantensiekten, 5 {1899), Nos. 8, pp. 
33-96; 3-4, pp. 97-127; 5-6, pp. 145-167, figs. 31, map 1). —This article contains an 
extended and critical discussion of the literature relating to the San Jos<5 scale 
and allied species, including the following subjects: The life habits, methods of 
reproduction, food plants, injurious action, methods of distribution, conditions upon 
which the distribution of the insect depends, the various methods which have been 
adopted for combating the insect, and notes on the habits and life history of Leea- 
nium per sieve, Mytilaspis pomorum, Aspidiotus caniellke, J. ostreafiormis, IHaspis fallax, 
and other related species. A bibliography of American and other work on the San 
Jose scale is appended to the article. 

The San Jos6 scale question from a horticultural standpoint, S. A. Beach 
(Proc. West. New York Mart. Soc. 1900, pp. 19-24). 

The enemies of the migratory locusts (Schistocerca paranensis), C. Berg 
( Comunic. Mm. Nac. Buenos Aires, 1 {1898), No. 2, pp. 25-30).— Notes on Mermis 
acridiorum , Agria acridiorum , and Trox suberosus. 

Depredations of Tipula in meadows, Ewert (Ztschr. PflanzenJcranJc., 9 {1899), 
No. 6, pp. 328, 329).— The author makes a report upon an unusually severe attack of 
the larvae of crane flies upon the roots of grasses. The larva* belong to 2 species, 
Tipula oleracea and T. nigra. They were found at a depth of from 1 to 2 cm. 
beneath the surface and were so abundant that from 10 to 20 could be found in a 
square foot of surface. The grasses were completely killed in the infested areas, as 
well as all other forms of vegetation, with the exception of reeds and Plantago 
maritima. 

Borers in trees, J Fields (Oklahoma Sta. Rpt. 1899, p. 80). —Painting the trunks 
of trees with a mixture of soft soap and a strong solution of washing soda has been 
used with success in preventing the laying of eggs on the bark. 

Killing insects in stored grain, J. Fields ( Oklahoma Sta. Rpt. 1899, p. 81). _ 

Brief directions are given for the use of carbon bisulphid in killing insects in stored 
grain. 
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Destruction of insects, E. E. Bogue ( Oklahoma Sta. Rpt. 1899, pp. 87, 88).—'The 
author insists upon the timely application of insecticides and calls attention to the 
value of domestic fowls and the horned toad as insect destroyers. 


FOODS—ANIMAL PRODUCTION 

Nitrogen equilibrium in adult man, V. O. Siven (Skand. Arch . 
Physiol., 10 (1899), No. 1-2, pp. 91-148, pi. 1 ).—A number of experiments 
with man are recorded in which the balance of income and outgo of 
nitrogen was determined. Some of the principal deductions follow: 

The experiments show that the adult human organism can remain in 
nitrogen equilibrium at least for a short time without increasing the 
fuel value of the diet when the food furnishes only 4.52 gm. of nitrogen 
(equal to 28.3 gm. of protein per day), and only about 0.2 gm. of the 
nitrogen is in the form of true albumen. Calculated per kilogram of 
body weight, 0.08 gm. of nitrogen, of which 0.03 gm. is nitrogen of true 
albumen, represents the minimum requirement. 

When the organism is in nitrogen equilibrium at the lowest limit and 
the fuel value of the diet is not less than normal, the organism does not 
lose any of its own protein, either u circulating” or u organic.” Further, 
the amount of protein in the diet is not dependent upon the protein con¬ 
tent of the body tissue. The author believes his experiments warrant 
the deduction that the nonproteid nitrogen compounds in the diet are 
not as directly excreted from the organism as has been believed. As 
regards the source of muscular energy, in the author’s opinion, all the 
experiments indicate that muscular contraction takes place at the 
expense of nitrogen-free nutrients. 

Experimental investigations on the effects of muscular work 
on metabolism and the value of the several nutrients as sources 
of muscular energy, H. N. Heixeman ( Tncmg . Diss ., Munich , 1898, 
pp. 51). —A number of experiments on the value of the different nutrients 
as sources of muscular energy aud the effects of muscular work on 
metabolism were made with a healthy man. The test covered a number 
of periods, in which the diet consisted chiefly of protein, of fat, or of 
carbohydrates. The amount of work performed was measured with a 
Gaertner ergostadt. The respiratory quotient was measured by means 
of a Magnus-Levy apparatus. In a number of the experiments the nitro¬ 
gen and fuel value of urine were determined, these factors being com¬ 
pared with similar factors in the diet. 

The author’s principal conclusions were that Chauveau’s belief that 
when fat is burned in the body more energy is required than in case of 
carbohydrates is incorrect. He regards it as much more probable that 
the different nutrients are available for muscular work very nearly in 
proportion to their heats of combustion. In the experiments reported 
the respiratory quotient for work and rest was the same. Under ordi¬ 
nary conditions the author considers fat and carbohydrates the source 
qf muscular energy. It is not denied that under certain conditions pro¬ 
tein may be the sole source of muscular energy. 
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Some observations on common purslane, P. Schweitzer (Mis¬ 
souri Sta, Bpt. 1898 , pp. 84 , 85). —Purslane ( Portulaca oleracea) was 
found to have the following percentage composition (in dry matter) : 
Protein 30.43, fat 2.61, nitrogen-free extract 34.24, crude fiber 10.12, 
and ash 22.60. The length of time which the plants would retain water 
was tested. On July 11 a quantity of purslane was suspended in a 
room the temperature of which rose daily to 90° F. 

u ln. the 19 days' trial the plants had lost 45.74 per cent of water out of a total of 
91.67 which they contained; no observation was made between July 30 and Septem¬ 
ber 5, when some leaves were yet green, while the plants had developed blossoms and 
ripened an abundance of seeds." 

Feeding cotton seed, cotton-seed meal, and com to beef steers, 
E. R. Lloyd (Mississippi Sta. Bui. 60 , pp. 17-22 , 28-32 ).—The feeding 
value of cotton seed, cotton-seed meal, and corn-and-cob meal was 
tested with 3 lots of 2 young steers each, 9 months old at the begin¬ 
ning of the trial. The test proper began December 5,1898, and cov¬ 
ered 4 periods of 30 days each. The grain mixture varied in different 
periods. The corn-and-cob meal was fed alone or in combination with 
wheat bran, and the cotton seed and meal were both fed with wheat 
bran and with corn-and-cob meal. All the steers were fed Johnson 
grass hay in the first 3 periods, and alfalfa hay in the fourth period. 

Taking the average of the first 3 periods, the author concludes that 
a pound of cotton-seed meal is equivalent to 1.6 lbs. of cotton seed 
or 1.92 lbs. of corn, and that a pound of cotton seed is equivalent to 
1.22 lbs. of corn. In the fourth period fair gains were made by lots 1 
and 2, while there was a slight loss in lot 3 which is accounted for, in 
the author’s opinion, by the condition of one of the steers. The best 
gains in this period were made with lot 1, u which indicates that the 
alfalfa hay made a better balanced ration with corn-and-cob meal than 
did the grass hay.” 

In discussing the fertilizer constituents recovered in the manure 
(see also p. 1022), W. R. Perkins and E. B. Ferris record data for deter¬ 
mining the balance of income and outgo of nitrogen, phosphoric acid, 
and potash. The test covered 1 week and included one steer from 
each of the 3 lots. The results follow: 


Balance of income ami o utgo of nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and potash. 




Nitrogen. 


Phosphoric acid. 


Potanh. 


Food eaten. 

In 

food. 

In 

urine. 

In 

feces. 

" 

Gain. 

In 

food. 

In 

urine. 

In 

feces. 

Gain. 

In 

food. 

In 

urine. 

In 

feces. 

Gain. 

'Stfeerl, 448 oz. Johnson 
'.grass hay, 784 oz. corn- 

Oz . 

Oz. 

Oz. 

Oz. 

Oz. 

Oz. 

Oz. 

Oz. 

Oz. 

Oz. 

Oz. 

Oz. 

■■■ and-cob meal. 

12.835 

3.510 

7.817 

1.508 

7.290 

2.028 

3.928 

1.334 

10.506 

7.722 

2.301 

0.483 

Steer 2, 448 oz. Johnson 
grass hay, 448 oz. corn-: 

; : and-cob meal, 224 oz. . 
■ : cotton-seed meal. 

24.102 

10.223 

9.748 

4.131 

13.215 

2.850 

■ . 

8,711 

1.654 

13.619 

8.552 

3.733 

1.334 

:'$t©er,3 f ' 448 oz., Johnson 
":grass' hay, 448 oz. corn*' 
and-cob “meal, 336 oz. 
cottonseed... 

19.756 

7.033j 

9.243 

■) 

3.480 

9.944 

1.529 

7. 378 

1.037 

13.025 

7.415 

4.540 

1.070 
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From the data recorded it would be possible to compute the digesti¬ 
bility of the dry matter, protein, phosphoric acid, and potash in the 
three rations. 

Value of cotton seed to the farmer, W. L. Hutchinson {Missis¬ 
sippi Sta. Bui. 60 , pp. 1-3 ).—The author summarizes the results of 
tests on the value of cotton seed reported in this bulletin and notes 
the value of cotton seed for manure and for feeding. 

“The present disposition of the cotton seed crop secures to the farmer a very 
small part of its real value and must of necessity give place to a practice that will 
secure to the farmer the maximum benefit which he may derive from this product. 

“The time will come when the southern farmer will realize that the fertilizing 
value in cotton seed must stay on the farm to maintain its fertility and productive¬ 
ness. . . . 

te [It is probable that in the future] there will be a small oil mill at each ginnery 
and oil and lint will be the only products of the cotton crop sent to market. The 
southern farmer, however, need not wait for oil mills. He may get the full value of 
his cotton, seed by a judicious system of feeding, accompanied by the most careful 
saving and proper use of the manure.” 

Feeding experiments, G-. E. Morrow and J„ H. Bone (Oklahoma 
Sta . Bpt. 1899,pp. 18-32, figs. 3 ).—Feeding experiments made from 1896 
to 1899 with steers, pigs, mules, horses, sheep, and lambs are briefly 
reported, the principal object being to test feeding stubs which can be 
readily grown under local conditions, and which may be prepared at 
small cost. 

Tests with steers (pp. 24-27).—In 1898-99 Kafir corn and maize were 
compared with 5 lots of 2 steers each. The test covered 24 weeks. Lot 
1 was fed Kafir corn meal; lots 2 and 5, maize meal; lot 3, maize meal 
and Kafir corn meal, 1:1: all the lots being given a full ration. Lot 4 
was fed approximately 1 lb. of Kafir corn meal per hundred pounds live 
weight for 5 weeks, and afterwards a full ration of the same grain. The 
average daily gain of the 5 lots in the first 12 weeks of the test was 
2.32,2.75,2.64,1.63, and 2.80 lbs., respectively. In the second 12 weeks 
the corresponding gains were 2.50,1.63,1.90,1.75, and 2.68 lbs., respec¬ 
tively. 

In 1897-98, a test was made with 2 lots of 5 steers each. It was 
divided into 2 periods of 4 and 5 weeks, respectively, with an interval 
of 2 weeks between. In the first period lot 1 was led Kafir corn meal 
and lot 2 corn meal. In the second period, the conditions were reversed. 
In the first period the average daily gain of the steers fed Kafir corn 
meal was 3.64 lbs.; of those fed corn meal, 2.21 lbs. In the second 
period the steers fed Kafir corn meal gained on an average 1.42 lbs. 
per day, and those fed corn meal 1.69 lbs. 

In 1896-97, a test covering 23 weeks was made with 5 lots of 4 
steers each. Lot 1 was fed from racks and troughs in a well protected 
yard. The other lots were fed in box stalls. During the day they had 
the run of a large lot. The average daily gain of the steers in lot 1 
was 2.19 lbs., while the average daily gains of the lots fed in box stalls 
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ranged from 1.63 to 1.84 lbs.- The effect of dehorning was observed 
with 11 of the steers. There was an apparent loss of weight from 
dehorning, but it is stated that none of the dehorned steers were off 
feed at any time. 

Brief statements are made concerning* cotton seed as a feed for cattle, 
moderate quantities (about 4 lbs. per day) in connection with Kafir corn 
having given good results. No injury following the use of this feeding 
stuff has been observed. The gains made by cattle on pasture are 
briefly spoken of, as well as the marked variations which have been 
observed in the gains made by different- cattle. 

Tests with pigs (pp. 27-30).—The value of alfalfa pasturage, with and 
without grain, was tested with 2 lots of 4 pigs each. In 8 weeks 
the total gain of the pigs fed alfalfa alone was 68 lbs.; of those fed 
alfalfa and grain (Kafir corn meal and shelled corn), 324 lbs. 

The weight of pigs at birth and the gains made by a number of 
litters were recorded. The average weight of the pigs in 9 litters at 
birth ranged from 2.25 to 3.07 lbs., the mean being 2.65 lbs. Gains 
made by sows fed Kafir corn meal and by pigs following cattle fed 
Kafir corn on the ear or unground shelled com were also recorded, as 
well as the gains made by pigs fed different forage crops. These in¬ 
cluded sugar beets, cowpeas, sorghum, sweet potatoes, and peanuts. 
Five trials of the comparative value of Kafir corn and maize for pigs 
are briefly reported. The average results follow: 


Kafir corn and maize for pigs. 


No. 

of 

pigs. 

Bation. 

Time. 

Average 
weigh tat 
begin¬ 
ning. 

Average 

daily- 

gain. 

G-rain 
eaten per 
pound of 
gain. 

6 

kafir com..*........................................... 

Days. 

42 

Pounds. 

135 

Pounds. 

1.11 

Pounds. 

6.65 

a 

Kafir corn meal.... 

24 

220 

1.80 1 

5.60 

2 

Eirst period: corn on ear.... 

Second period: Kafir corn meal.. 

25 

125 

1.53 1 

4.94 


14 

178 

LOO 

9,21 

4 

Eirst period: Kafir corn meal. 

Second period: Shelled maize soaked... 

35 

105 

l. 21 

5.08 


14 

147 

.63 

7,07 


Third period: Shelled maize, soaked, and alfalfa fodder. 

28 

154 

1.25 i 

8.65 

4 

Corn meal and poor quality ground wheat, 1.-2.2. 

30 

170 

1.50 

5.44 


sc Alfalfa is excellent as pasture for liogs. Pigs will make some gain with no other 
food; excellent gains when fed grain while on the alfalfa. Continuous pasturing 
will injure and may destroy the alfalfa. With rare exceptions, alfalfa should not 
he pastured the year it is sown. Sorghum also makes a fair pasture for hogs. Sow¬ 
ing cowpeas, planting peanuts or sweet potatoes and allowing hogs to harvest the 
crop, giving them some grain in addition, reduces the cost of pork production. Sugar 
beets are much relished by any class of stock. The greater cost of growing them 
as compared with other crops makes it doubtful if they are an economical crop 
when used in large quantities.” 

Tests with horses and mules (p. 31).—Brief statements are made con¬ 
cerning the amount and cost of food consumed, the amount of water 
drank, and the work performed by horses and mules at the station. 
When fed Kafir corn and maize, each rated at 20 cts. per bushel, oats 
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at 25 cts. per bushel, and bran at 25 cts. per hundredweight, the aver¬ 
age cost of a day’s labor was estimated to be 17 cts. On an average 
a'pair of mules and a pair of horses, each weighing 2,130 lbs., drank 
107 lbs, of water per day while at moderate work. When idle, during 
hot summer weather, a pair of mules drank on an average 113 lbs. of 
water daily and on one day 350 lbs. were drank. 

Tests with sheep (p. 32).—Kafir corn heads with prairie grass hay and 
com stover was fed to 16 grade Shropshire wether lambs for 13 weeks in 
the winter of 1898, They remained in good condition and gained a little 
over i lb. per head per day, consuming a total of 1,624 lbs. of Kafir 
corn heads. 

From all the tests the following conclusions regarding Kafir corn 
were drawn: 

“Kafir com is a healthful, palatable, and nutritions food, but its feeding value is 
somewhat less than that of corn. As shown both by feed lot trials and by digestion 
experiments, there is a great loss in feeding this grain unthreshed to cattle—in some 
cases of 60 per cent, but bogs will utilize most of this waste. There is little differ¬ 
ence in the waste whether the grain is fed unthreshed or threshed. In some cases, 
at least, the loss is greater when soaked grain is fed than when it is fed dry. In 
some trials steers fed Kafir corn meal made better gains for a long time than did 
those fed corn meal, but this was not true in any extended period. Hogs digest the 
unground grain better than do cattle. In general, hogs have made gains from four- 
fifths to five-sixths as great when fed on Kafir as when fed corn. Sheep seem to 
digest Kafir better than any other class of farm animals. 

“Kafir stover apparently has practically the same feeding value as com stover, 
and often is in better condition. Running the entire stalk through a threshing 
machine puts the stover in excellent condition. Alfalfa is the best hay for either 
horses, cattle, or sheep, and is a help to hogs during winter. The value of cowpea 
and soy bean hay is underestimated by most Oklahoma farmers. No larger gains 
have been made by cattle at the station than when cowpea hay was their only 
rough forage. 

“Shelter should be provided for all classes of stock, but expensive buildings and 
stall feeding of cattle are not necessary. While there is, occasionally, extreme cold, 
ordinarily protection from rain and cold winds by means of simple sheds is all that 
is needed for the comfort of farm animals.” 

Reports on experiments in sheep feeding on turnips, Perth¬ 
shire, J. W. Paterson ( Glasgow and West of Scotland Tech . Col., Agr . 
Dept. Bpts n 1898 , pp. 110-119 ).—A test was carried on by T. Wylie, of 
Stoekbridge, Dumblane, with 40 sheep, divided into 4 equal lots. They 
were folded in separate pens on a stubble field. The test began Decem¬ 
ber 19 and covered 93 days. Turnips and hay were fed alone and with 
the addition of oats and linseed cake and of peas, lentils, and maize. 
During the latter part of the experiment swedes were substituted for 
turnips. The principal deductions follow; 

“Turnips and hay alone can not be profitably used in feeding sheep. The turnips 
should be limited and the deficit made good with concentrated foods. These foods 
should be rich in flesh formers. Linseed cake should form the larger part in a 
mixture with oats. Maize may be employed on account of its cheapness, if due 
regard be had to narrowing the ratio. With a fixed amount of food, most increase 
is made the first w$eks ? and the ration should be increased as fattening progresses.” 
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A test , made by J. Sterling at Mains of Kippendavie is briefly 
reported. Three lots of 10 sheep each were fed the same grain rations 
as in the above test in addition to turnips and hay. The Results con¬ 
firm those of the test at Stockbridge. 

An attempt to establish a relationship between the manurial 
treatment of farm produce and its feeding properties, V, Somer¬ 
ville ( County Councils Cumberland , .. Durham , and Northumberland , 
Tech, Education, Rpt. 7 (1898), pp.53-63,113-115 ).—In the winter of 1898 
a test was made with sheep of the feeding value of turnips and hay 
which had been grown on plats differently fertilized. No definite con¬ 
clusions were drawn, 

A similar experiment was made in the winter of 1898-99 with 18 lots 
of sheep, the lots containing 5 or 6 sheep each. The test covered 14 
weeks. The feeding stuffs tested were turnips, hay, and oat hay. 
These crops had been fertilized with bone meal, nitrate of soda and 
superphosphate, sulphate of ammonia and superphosphate in different 
proportions, and superphosphate alone. In addition to turnips, hay, 
or oat hay, all the sheep were given a small amount of oats (J to J lb. 
per head daily). The average gains in the 14 weeks of the test ranged 
from 12.6 to 20,9 lbs. The principal conclusions follow: Compared 
with hay as a standard, the bone meal produced the most nutritious 
feed, but, in the author’s opinion, this factor does not compensate for 
the lower yield. Nitrate of soda and sulphate of ammonia gave the 
same yield of hay and produced practically the same gains in live 
weight. A double amount of sulphate of ammonia increased the hay 
crop, but diminished the gains made by the sheep. 

The effect of feeding sheep under cover, out of doors, on grass 
pasture and on turnip land was also discussed. When fed under 
cover, the average gains in 14 weeks was 20.9 lbs.; when fed out of 
doors, 20 lbs.; when hurdled on turnip land, 18.9 lbs., and when on 
grass pasture, 16.6 lbs. 

The advantages of the different methods of handling sheep are dis¬ 
cussed at some length. 

Feeding cotton seed to hogs, E. E. Lloyd (Mississippi Sta . Bui. 
60, pp. 26, 27 ).—Two tests of the value of raw and cooked cotton-seed 
meal for hogs are briefly reported. The first test, which covered 12 
weeks, was made with 4 lots of 2 Berkshire hogs each. Cooked cotton 
seed and raw and cooked cotton-seed meal were fed with corn meal or 
whole corn to different lots. No figures are recorded ’for gains in 
weight, etc. 

1 ‘ The gain made by the lots was neither satisfactory nor profitable. The hogs began 
to die first in the lot getting raw cotton-seed meal. The first hog died at the end 
of the fourth week, and at the end of the eighth week the remaining hogs in the 
same lot died. While the hogs getting the cooked seed and meal did not die, some 
were very sick and refused to eat and would get better and begin eating again after 
being allowed to run in an oat and clover i>atch for several days. After tbe fourth 
week most of the hogs began to lose flesh, and after the sixth or eighth week none 
of the lots made gains,” 
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In the second test 23 pigs 4 months old -were fed for 46 days a ration 
consisting of cooked cotton seed, corn meal, shorts, and skim milk. 
During the first 2 weeks there was an average daily gain of 1 Ih, 
Afterwards the gains were small 

“Tlie pigs continued to eat with great relish, leaving no waste. At the end of 40 
days the pigs began to die, and when the experiment closed 4 pigs had died and 
several others were sick, hut were turned into a clover lot and were apparently well 
in a week. Some of these jugs were kept until grown and put on feed to fatten for 
market. The cotton-seed pigs were poor feeders, and were never gotten in good 
condition. ... 

“Until some method is devised hy which the poisonous element in the feed can b© 
cheaply and completely extracted, cotton seed and its products can not be considered 
as a feed for hogs.’ 

Poultry experiments during the year 1898-99, P. E. Emeby 
(Worth Carolina Sta . Bui. 167, pp. 391-416 ).—In this bulletin, which sum¬ 
marizes the work of the poultry department of the station for 1 year, 
tests of the comparative value of different crosses and breeds, the 
advisability of selling eggs by weight, and u feeding flavor into eggs ?? 
are reported. 

Class vs. class and breed vs. breed.; rations for hens and methods of feed¬ 
ing (pp. 391-402).—A number of breeds of the Mediterranean class 
(Black Minorcas and Single-comb Brown Leghorns), the American class 
(Barred Plymouth Rocks, White Plymouth Rocks, and Silver-laced 
Wyandottes), and the Asiatic class (Buff Cochins, Black Langshans, 
and Light Brahmas) were compared, each class including both pullets 
and hens. All the lots were fed bran, wheat middlings, and corn meal, 
4:2:1, in the morning, wet up with steamed crimson clover, and 
usually cut fresh bone. In the afternoon different whole grains, includ¬ 
ing oats, wheat screenings, corn, and cracked corn, were fed alone and 
in combination. The composition of the different feeding stuffs is 
reported. The ffnanei^J statements are based on com and corn meal 
at 55 cts. per bushel; crimson-clover hay at 75 cts., green bone and 
wheat middlings each $1, oats $1.40 to $1.60, wheat bran 90 cts., and 
wheat screenings 80 cts. per hundred pounds; and eggs at 13£ cts. per 
dozen. 

The results comparing the different classes of chickens are summar¬ 
ized as follows: 

Results of tests icith different classes of hens. 



Eggs laid 
per hen 
per 

month. . 

Cost of 

Maximum monthly 
profit above cost. ■ 
of food. 


produc¬ 
tion per 
month. 

All eggs 
rated at 
13,5 cts. 
per dozen. 

.. ■■ '■ ■■■■ 

Eggs 
rated, at 
13.5 cts. 
per dozen 
of'17.5c£. 

American class......... 

11.00 ; 

* Cents. 

8. 04 j 

" Per cent. 
38.25 

Per cent. 
199.35 

Asiatic class........... 

11.30 | 

10. 68 | 

11.05 

168.35 

Mediterranean class.... 

11.04 j 

6,24 ! 

87.50 

147.12 



864-Xo. 11-6 
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The different breeds are compared at some length. 

“The leading breeds in this comparison are Brown Leghorn, Barred Plymouth 
Rock (counting the late hatch hens only), Black Langshau, and White Wyandotte. 
If Silver-laced Wyandotte were represented by mature fowls as good in proportion 
as the pullets they would stand second best in rank in economy of production. 

“As far as this record goes it shows that for high production, weight of eggs pro¬ 
duced, as well as for economy in production, pullets far outstrip hens. Young 
vigorous stock is the best stock to keep for profit.” 

Should eggs sell by weight? (pp. 403-405).—On the basis of the above 
tests the desirability of selling eggs by weight is discussed. 

“The heaviest eggs are from the ducks. These weigh nearly 2£ lbs. per dozen. 
The average weights of the ducks is hut 4.1 lbs. The Light Brahma hens lay the 
largest eggs, and these are If lbs. per dozen. The lightest eggs are from Leghorn 
pullets, a little under lbs. per dozen.” 

At the same price per dozen, if the Leghorn eggs are worth 13£ cts. 
per dozen or 12 cts. per pound, the eggs of the other breeds would be 
actually worth from 16.3 cts. for the Single-comb Brown Leghorns to 
21.6 cts. for the Light Brahma; or from 20.7 to 60 per cent in excess of 
their market value. The eggs of the Pekin ducks would be worth 26,7 
cts., or 97.8 per cent above their market value. 

Feeding flavor into eggs (pp. 505, 506).—Chopped wild onion tops and 
bulbs were mixed with the feed of 12 hens of different breeds. After 
the onion flavor was noticeable in the eggs, the onions were discon¬ 
tinued. The principle conclusions of the test follow: 

“Flavors can he fed into eggs. Therefore it appears that to insure fine-flavored 
eggs it is necessary to restrict the runs enough so no considerable amount of the 
food can be of such a character as to yield ill-flavored eggs. It is probable that the 
flavor caused by eating onions is not noticeable after a week's abstinence.” 

Experiments with chickens, E. P. Niles (Virginia Sta . Bui. 96 , 
pp. 6). —Brief statements are made concerning the breeds and crosses 
of chickens raised at the station. 

“[White-crested Black Polish crossed with common barnyard fowls] produced 
a most excellent chicken. The crest was not entirely lost but was reduced 
about one-half in size and was invariably black. The cross was of medium size, 
rather long-legged, wild, and good rovers. The flesh had a gamy flavor, was 
fine grained, and, we should say, as a table fowl could not be excelled, . » „ 
[From the Partridge Cochin crossed] on the common fowl we have got good results. 
The product of the cross varies in color but is much inclined to buff and many of 
the characteristic points of the Cochin are retained. We do not know, however, 
that the laying qualities are improved. Considering the cross from the standpoint 
of the * scrub/ we consider it a very desirable one. . . . 

“During the present year we have tried crossing the White Indian Gam© on the 
White Cochin and the results have been most excellent. One dozen White Cochin 
hens were mated with a White Indian Game rooster in the spring, and as the mating 
was late no early chicks were hatched. In due time, however, the eggs were found 
to be fertile and hatched excellently, almost every egg putting forth a strong, 
healthy chick. . . . 

“ For the table [the crosses] are unsurpassed. The meat is fine in texture, of a 
gamy flavor, and not dry as is the flesh of many fowls; breast full and plump and 
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legs and thighs large. The chicks are extremely hardy, scarcely one being lost 
after hatching. They require hut little attention, are good rangers, and, on the 
farm, would forage for their own living under ordinary circumstances. 7 ' 

Bread from a mixture of flour and corn meal or corn flour, W. O. Atwater' 
(New York State Lunacy Com. lipt. IS97-98, I, pp. 379-3SI).— The composition of 2 
samples is reported. One sample, apparently made of 75 per cent of wheat flour 
and 25 per cent of yellow corn meal, had the following composition: Water 32.2 per 
cent, protein 9.7, fat 2.0, carbohydrates 54.8, and ash 1.3. Another sample, made 
apparently from a mixture of 75 per cent of wheat flour and 25 per cent of white 
corn meal, contained: Water 29.7 per cent, protein 9.4, fat 2.7, carbohydrates 56.8, 
and ash 1.4. In a discussion of the report the successful use for bread making of 
white corn flour mixed with wheat flour at a number of the New York State hos¬ 
pitals for the insane is noted. 

The place of sugar in the diet, A. Drouineau (Med. Modem., 9 (1898), No 91, 
pp. 721, 722). —A discussion and review of recent work on this subject. 

Sugar: Its value as a nutrient and its relation to muscular work, A. Droxji- 
NEAtr (Gaz. JECSp., 72 (1899), No. 102, pp. 987-945). — A critical review of the subject, 
with many citations. 

Mutrition experiments in the maneuvers of 1898, Leistikow (Dent. Mil . 
Ztsehr., 28 (1899), No. 3, pp. 129-141 ).— The author reports tests on the value of 
tropon, mat^, and sugar in the ration of soldiers during the maneuvers. The tests 
are briefly discussed. Tropon had apparently no especially beneficial effect. Sugar 
was readily eaten. It checked hunger and thirst, but caused no gain in weight or 
apparent effect on the muscular work performed. Mate was found to be a satisfac¬ 
tory beverage. 

Japanese edible fungi, P. Hennings (Notizbl. K. Bot. Garten u. Mm., Berlin, 2 
(1899), No. 20, pp. 385,386). —Five sorts of edible fungi are described. An abundance 
of material enabled the author bo amplify or correct some of the statements made by 
J. Schroter. 1 

Examination of commercial vinegars sold in the State at retail, P. Schweit¬ 
zer (Missouri Sta. JRpt. 1898 , pp. 85,86). —Eleven samples of vinegar were examined. 
“ Four are either known or pronounced to be cider vinegars, while the other 7, 
though sold under this name, are nothing but malt or alcohol vinegars.'' 7 

Swiss food book (Schweitzerischer Lebensmittelbueh. Bern: Neukomm <Jr Zimmerman, 
1899, pp. YII-Y222; rev. in Oesterr. Chem. Ztg., 2 (1899), No. 20, pp. 527 , 528). —This vol¬ 
ume contains the Swiss official methods for the examination of foods and condiments. 

The composition and feeding value of frozen wheat, L, Foster ( Utah Sta. 
Frees Bui., pp. 3). —The composition of high-grade frozen wheat, low-grade frozen 
wheat, and first and second grade wheat screenings, is reported, the average compo¬ 
sition of ordinary wheat being quoted for purposes of comparison. On the basis of 
tests at the Canadian Experimental Farms (E. S. R., 6, pp. 452,466), the value of 
frozen wheat is discussed. 

Feeding animals wheat (Semaine Agr19 (1899), No. 972, pp. 420, 421 ; 20 (1900), 
No. 974, pp. IS, 14). —This general discussion is made up of quotations from articles 
by L. Grandeau and Couteaux, which appeared in the Temps. 

Investigations on the composition of French and foreign soft wheats, A. 
Girard and M. Fleurent (Bui. Min . Agr. [France], 18 (1899), No. 6, pp. 1032-1154 „ 
Jigs. 2, dgm. 1 ).— The composition of a large number of samples of French and foreign 
wheats is reported. The analytical methods followed are described. 

Nutritive value of beet pulp (Semaine Agr., 19 (1899), No. 972, p. 419).— The com¬ 
position of ensiled beet pulp (both from maceration and diffusion process) is quoted 
from Sydersky, and a ration is suggested for cattle and sheep, of which this forms a 
part. The work of other investigators is cited. 


1 Gartenflora, 35 (1886), pp.101, 134. 
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Composition of cowpeas and millet grown on college farm, P. Schweitzer 
(Missouri Sta . Rpt. 1898, p. 84) — The composition of cowpeas cut when the pods were 
beginning to ripen and millet cut in the dough stage is reported. 

Cowpea vine hay, A. M. Soule (Tennessee Sta. Press Bui. 13, p. f).—The feeding 
value of cowpeas is discussed and the digestibility of this feeding stuff compared with 
that, of other standard crops. 

Analyses of new dairy foods, P. Schweitzer (Missouri Sta . Rpt. 1S98, pp. W } 
^-Tabulated analyses are given of 5 samples of by-products of oat-meal mills and 
glucose factories used extensively by dairymen in the vicinity of St. Louis. 

Ensilage, F. G-illanders (New Zealand Dept. Agr. Rpt 1899, pp. 168,169, pi. 7).—The 
manufacture at the Momoliaki Experiment Station of stack silage is described and 
its successful feeding to steers reported. According to the author, when building 
the stack a piece of 1£ or 14 in. galvanized-iron pipe should be inserted horizontally. 
An ordinary thermometer can then be used to ascertain the temperature of the inte¬ 
rior of the stack. 

“Sweet ensilage is made at a temperature ranging from 125 to 160° F. A temper¬ 
ature higher than 160° should he avoided. Sour ensilage is made at a low tempera¬ 
ture, ranging from 85 to 125°. Sour ensilage is considered the best for milk produc¬ 
tion, sweet for fattening. The temperature is regulated by the pressure applied to 
the stack or silo. The greater the pressure, the less the temperature.” 

Feeding corn and Kafir, J. Fields (Oklahoma Sta. Rpt. 1899,pp. 71-74 ).— Results 
obtained at the Kansas Station with Kafir com are quoted as well as the principal 
conclusions obtained in digestion experiments with Kafir corn at the Oklahoma 
Station. These were abstracted from another publication (E, S. R., 11, p. 277). The 
composition of Kafir corn before and after passing through the digestive tract of 
steers is also reported. The author points out that the small hard grains were but 
slightly affected by the digestive juices. The author also suggests a system of 
nomenclature, based on current usage, for Kafir corn and Kafir corn products. 

The formation of fat in the animal body under the influence of phosphorus, 
J. Atiianasitj (Arch. Physiol. [ Pfluger ], 74 (1899), No. 11-13, pp. 511-560).— Experi¬ 
mental work with discussion and an extended bibliography of the subject is given. 
This work is of interest since it bears on the question of the formation of fat from 
protein. 

On the formation of sugar from protein (glycogen formation without glyco¬ 
gen) R. Lupine (Semaine Med., 19 (1899), No. 973, pp. 417-419).— A critical review 
of the subject with many citations and references to the literature. 

Differences in the ultimate composition and the experimental and calcu¬ 
lated thermal values of feed and feces, P. Schweitzer (Missouri Sta. Rpt 1898, 
pp. 101,103).— The elementary composition and fuel value of timothy hay and a num¬ 
ber of samples of feces from steers fed this hay were determined. 

A proposal to establish a meter-gram-day system of notation for the unifi¬ 
cation of physiological measurements, J. de Rey-Pailhade (Projet dUHahlissement 
d’un sysUme metre-gramme-jour pour Vnnifioation des mesures physiologiques . Toulouse: 
Lagarde 4' Sebille, 1899, pp. 8).— In accordance with a recommendation made at the 
congress of physiologists in Cambridge, England, in 1898, the author has elaborated 
a system for the decimal notation of time. The suggested units are a eentieme, equal 
to 14 minutes and 34 seconds; a millieme, equal to 1 minute and 26.4 seconds, and a 
eent-milli&me, equal to 0.864 second. Examples are given of the use of these units 
in expressing physiological observations which have to do with the expressions of 
values for a unit of time, snch as food consumed, oxygen consumed and liberated, 
etc. A simple table is given for recalculating ordinary measurements of time to the 
proposed system. 

Experiment on rearing four kinds of cattle at Cockle Park, W. Somerville 
(County Councils Cumberland, Durham, and Northumberland, Tech. Education, Rpt 7 
{1898), pp. 65-67 and 116). — The results obtained in crossing Polled Angus, Galloway, 
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and West Highland heifers to a Shorthorn bull are reported in some detail. In the 
author’s opinion practically the same results were obtained with Shorthorn and Gal¬ 
loway crosses; the Highland cross ranked next, and the least satisfactory results 
were obtained with the Polled Angus cross. 

Calf rearing, W. Somerville ( County Councils Cumberland, Durham, and Northum¬ 
berland, Tech. Education , Bpt. 7 (1898), pp. 73, 74). —The following is recommended as 
a satisfactory feed for young calves: Flour, 1 jjart; ground flaxseed, 2 parts; ground 
linseed cake, 3 parts. Two and a half pounds of this mixture is considered a day’s 
allowance for a calf. According to the author, it should be scalded with boiling 
water and sufficient water added to make 2 gal. It should be fed in 3 meals, a little 
salt and sugar being added before feeding. It is recommended that “it should grad¬ 
ually be made to take the place of new milk after the first fortnight.” 

Calf rearing, W. Somerville (County Councils Cumberland, Durham, and Northum¬ 
berland, Tech. Education , Dpi. 8 (1899), p.9o). —Brief statements are made concerning 
the successful use of boiled linseed oil and codliver oil as a supplement to skim milk 
in feeding calves. 

Raising young cattle, W. Somerville ( County Councils Cumberland, Durham , and 
Northumberland, Tech. Education, Bpt. $ (1899), pp. 96, 97). —A brief note on the cost 
of keeping 2 bullocks from birth until 17 months old and 4 heifer calves from birth 
until 23 1 months old. 

Sheep breeding experiment, W. Somerville (County Councils Cumberland, Dur¬ 
ham, and Northumberland, Tech. Education, Bpt. 7 (1S98), pp. 51-53 , 112). —In 1897 
a breeding experiment was made with 30 Cheviot, 30 Black-faced, and 30 mule ewes. 
The Cheviots were bred to a Border-Leicester, the Black-faced to an Oxford, and 
the mules to a Suffolk ram. “The Cheviot has proved the most prolific and the 
Black-faced least so, but perhaps just because most prolific, the average weight of 
the Cheviot crosses is the lowest of the three. In this respect the mule crosses 
came out best.” 

Sheep feeding, W. Somerville ( County Councils Cumberland, Durham, and North¬ 
umberland , Tech. Education, Bpt. 8 (1899), pp. 94, 95). —The value of turnips in addi¬ 
tion to pasture for sheep was tested for 8 weeks by W. T. Lawrence at Newton Rigg 
Penrith with 2 lots of 15 crossbred sheep. Both lots received a basal Tation of 4 lb. of 
linseed cake, and £ lb, of oats per head daily, with hay ad libitum. In addition lot I 
was fed turnips and lot 2 was pastured. The average weight of the sheep in the 2 
lots at the beginning of the test was 98 lbs. and 102 lbs., respectively. Lot 1 made 
a total gain of 208 lbs. while lot 2 lost 30 lbs. The 2 lots consumed 410 and 300 lbs. 
of hay, respectively. 

The production of crosses and mongrels of the Yorkshire and Casertana 
races of swine, S. Baldassarre (Ann. Regia Scuola Superiors Ayr. Portici, 2. ser1 
(1899),pp. 1-204, figs, 63). —This paper contains a historical account of the Yorkshire 
and Casertana races of swine, together with an elaborate discussion of experiments 
conducted in producing crosses and mongrels between these races. 

The results of the author’s experiments are summarized under the following 
heads; The effects of crossing upon the duration of gestation; upon fecundity; 
upon the growth, weight, and conformation of the body; upon the pigmentation of 
the skin; and upon the characters of the skull. 

The Penycuik experiments, J. C. Ewart ( London : Adam $' Charles Black, 1899, 
pp. XCIII-j-177, figs. 84). —The author describes bis experiments in crossing a 
zebra with mares, and discusses them in their bearing upon the theory of tel ego ny 
and reversion. In an extended introduction the general subject is discussed at con¬ 
siderable length. 
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The amount of food consumed by a cow producing a large 
quantity of milk and. butter, W. B. Cady (Missouri Sta . Bpt 1898 , 
pp t US-123). —A record was kept of the amount of food consumed by a 
Holstein cow during a 7-day milk and butter test. The cow weighed 
1,150 lbs. and had been fresh 57 days at the beginning of the test. 
During the 7 days the cow consumed daily 15 lbs. of wheat bran, 3 
lbs, of old-process linseed meal, 13.31 lbs. of ground corn and oats, and 
an average of 39.24 lbs. of corn silage and 7.57 lbs. of clover hay. 

Analyses were made of the feeding stuffs, and a table shows the 
amount of total and digestible nutrients consumed. 

The food consumed during the test was valued at $1.78. The total 
yield of milk was 420.86 lbs., containing 16.32 lbs. of fat, calculated 
equivalent to 20.4 lbs. of butter. With milk at $1.05 per 100 lbs. or 
butter at 20 cts. per pound, the net profit is estimated at $2.64 or $2.30, 
respectively. A daily milk record of the cow for 55 days previous to 
the test is also given. 

A test of another cow, in which, however, the exact amount of food 
consumed was not determined, showed a net profit in 7 days of $2.70 
or $1.40, corresponding respectively to the prices of milk and butter 
given above. “It is very clear that even under this high feeding, in 
this case at least, cows of great milk-producing capacity were able to 
return a good net profit. 77 

Feeding experiments and milk records, F. E. Emery and J. M. 
Johnson {North Carolina Sta . Bui. 169,pp.20 ).— Tabulated data show¬ 
ing the amount of food consumed and the yield of milk and fat are 
given, with comments, for 8 feeding experiments, conducted during 
1897 and 1898. The tests were made with from 1 to 5 cows, and 
extended over 3 or 4 periods of 10 days each. The yields of milk and 
fat were averaged from the records of the last 4 days of each period. 
Corn silage was fed with all the rations mentioned below. 

Wheat bran and rice bran were compared in rations containing, in 
addition, com bran and cotton-seed meal. The trial included 3 cows. 
The rice-bran ration was fed during the first and fourth periods and 
the wheat-bran ration during the second and third periods of the test. 
A greater yield of milk and fat was obtained on the rice-bran ration. 

In a second test wheat bran alone was fed to 2 cows during the 
first and third periods and rice bran alone during the second period. 
The conclusion is drawn that rice bran with silage is insufficient to 
make a properly balanced ration for a milch cow. 

A test with 2 cows was made of wheat bran vs. rice bran in combi¬ 
nation with cotton-seed meal. The wheat-bran ration was fed during 
the first and fourth periods and the rice-bran ration during the second 
and third. A greater yield of milk was obtained on the wheat-bran 
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ration. A slightly larger yield of fat on the rice-bran ration is consid¬ 
ered within the limit of error. 

Wheat bran alone and a mixture of equal parts of wheat bran and. 
wheat middlings were each fed to 2 cows during 2 periods. “This 
experiment points to a decided gain in yields by the use of wheat mid¬ 
dlings in the ration when fed at the rate of 50 per cent.” 

A ration of wheat bran and cowpea meal, 2:1, in connection with 
silage, was compared with a similar ration containing about 3 lbs. of 
millet hay in addition. The first ration was fed to 4 cows during the 
first and fourth periods, and the millet-hay ration during the second 
and third. Four cows were used in the test. On the whole, the effect 
of the addition of millet hay was considered scarcely perceptible. 
During the fifth and sixth periods of the test cowpea meal and cotton¬ 
seed meal, fed in connection with wheat bran and silage, were com¬ 
pared, with results favorable to cotton-seed meal. The addition of 
green crimson clover to the cotton-seed meal ration during a following 
period showed no very marked results. 

Comparisons were made of mixtures of (1) wheat bran and cotton¬ 
seed meal, 2:1, with rice bran and cotton-seed meal, 2:1, and (2) wheat 
bran and cotton-seed meal, 2:1, with wheat middlings and cotton-seed 
meal, 2:1. Each test was made with 1 cow and covered 4 periods. The 
tests indicated no marked difference in the feeding value of wheat bran 
as compared with rice bran and wheat bran as compared with wheat 
middlings when fed with one-half their weight of cotton-seed meal. 

A mixture of wheat bran and cotton-seed meal 2:1, was compared 
with wheat bran alone. Two cows were used and the test covered 4 
periods. During the first and fourth periods the grain mixture was fed, 
and during the second and third the bran alone. The results showed a 
difference of 4.75 per cent for milk production and 13.51 per cent for fat 
production in favor of the mixture of wheat bran and cotton-seed meal 
over wheat bran alone. 

The record of the station herd from 1891 to 1899 is reviewed. The 
largest yield of milk was obtained in 1896, and averaged 5,672.6 lbs, for 
7 cows. 

Feeding cotton seed, cotton-seed meal, and com to dairy cows, 
J. S. Moore (Mississippi Sta . Bui. 60,pp. 4-13 ).—Tests were conducted 
during two winters to determine the relative feeding value for dairy 
cows of cotton seed, cotton-seed meal, and corn-and-cob meal. Each 
test included 2 lots of 4 cows each and lasted 4 weeks. The 2 lots in 
each case received the same basal ration of peavine hay, silage, and 
wheat bran. The work is reported in tabular form and conclusions are 
drawn. 

Three tests were made comparing respectively 3, 3J, and 4 lbs. of 
cotton-seed meal with 6 lbs. of cotton seed. Cows fed the cotton seed 
gave a better yield of milk than cows fed 3 lbs. of cotton-seed meal, 
nearly the same as cows fed 34 lbs., and a decidedly lower yield than 
cows fed 4 lbs. of the meal. 
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In 2 tests a comparison was made of cotton seed and corn-and-cob 
meal. Lot 1 in the first test was fed 6 lbs. of corn-and-cob meal for 3 
weeks and 8 lbs. for the remaining week of the test. Lot 1 in the sec¬ 
ond test was fed 8 lbs. of corn-and-cob meal. Lot 2 in both tests 
received 6 lbs. of cotton seed. In neither test was the yield of milk 
from the cows fed corn-and-cob meal equal to that from the cows fed 
cotton seed. 

Rations containing 3 and 3.J lbs. of cotton-seed meal and 6 and 8 lbs. 
of corn-and-cob meal, respectively, were compared in 3 tests. The 
ration containing 3 lbs. of cotton-seed meal gave the lowest yield of 
milk and the one containing 31 lbs. the highest. A larger yield of milk 
was obtained from feeding 6 lbs. of corn-and-cob meal than from feed¬ 
ing 8 lbs. On the ration containing the larger quantity of meal the 
cows gained materially in weight with a decrease in milk flow. 

The author summarizes the results obtained regarding the relative 
value of the different feeding stuffs as follows: 

“(1) One pound of cotton seed is equal to 1.17 lbs. of corn-and-cob meal (com 
meal), or to 0.58 lb. of cotton-seed meal. 

“(2) One pound of cotton-seed meal is equal to 1.71 lbs. of cotton seed, or 2 lbs. of 
corn-and-cob meal. 

“(3) One pound of corn-and-cob meal is equal to 0.50 lb. of cotton-seed meal, or 
0.85 lb. of cotton seed.” 

Influence of the feed on the quality of milk and butter, J. S. 
Moore (Mississippi Sta. Bui 60, pp. 14-16). — In the feeding* experiments 
noted above determination by the Babcock tester showed no changes 
in the fat content of the milk that could be ascribed to the different 
feeding stuffs used. 

The following statement is made relative to the effect of food on the 
butter fat: 

44 The average melting point of butter made from cows fed 5 lbs. of cotton-seed 
meal a day, as determined by several tests made by this station, is 100,1° F,, while 
that from cows fed corn meal and wheat bran as a grain ration is 96.8° F. The but¬ 
ter from the cotton-seed meal or cotton seed is therefore firmer and will stand ship¬ 
ment better during the summer months than will that made from cows receiving no 
cotton seed or meal.” 

In a study of the effect of food on the quality of butter the station 
herd was fed 2 weeks a ration containing 5 lbs. of cotton-seed meal, 10 
lbs. of peavine hay, 20 lbs. of corn silage, and 4 lbs. of wheat bran. 
During a second period of 2 weeks (Mbs. of cotton seed was substituted 
for the cotton-seed meal, and during a third period of the same length 
this was replaced by corn-and-cob meal. 

The butter made from the milk obtained during the last 2 days of 
each experiment was scored by experts. The results are given by the 
author as follows: 

u The butter made from the herd when it was getting cotton seed scored 96 points 
out of a possible hundred, which was the same score as that made by the butter 
from the herd getting corn-and-cob meal. The score of the hutter made from the 
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herd getting cotton-seed meal was 95^ points. There is such a slight difference 
between the scores that the quality is practically the same for the different feeds. 
The quality of the butter was not injured by feeding as much as 5 lbs. of cotton-seed 
meal or 6 lbs. of seed.” 

Feeding experiments with pumpkins for milch cows, 0. Mom- 
sen (Milch Ztg., 29 (1900), No . 1, pp. 6,7 ).—Pumpkins and mangel-wur- 
zels in rations otherwise alike were compared in an experiment with 
one cow. The test covered 3 periods, the first extending over several 
weeks and the second and third lasting S days each. The pumpkins 
were fed during the second period. The yields of milk, fat, and total 
solids are given for each milking during the last 3 days of the differ¬ 
ent periods. On pumpkins the average daily yield of milk was lower, 
but the yield of fat was higher than during the other 2 periods. The 
percentage of solids as well as of fat was also higher in the second 
period. The test is considered as showing that pumpkins are a useful 
food for milch cows and that they produce more fat than the same 
quantity of mangehwurzels. 

The relation of food to milk fat, L. Anderson (New York Cor¬ 
nell Sta . Bui. 173, pp. 43, dgms. 6 ).—The author summarizes 44 experi¬ 
ments by various investigators concerning the relation of food to the 
fat content of milk, and reports 2 experiments with rations having 
different nutritive ratios, and I with rations containing varying quan¬ 
tities of palm-nut meal. The 44 experiments are classified, in answer 
to the question as to whether the percentage of fat in the milk was 
apparently increased by the food, as follows: 


Number of experiments in which the fat content was increased by feeding. 



Yes. 

No. 

Atenden¬ 
cy to 
increase. 


4 

8 

1 

"Feedin p protein and moved foods_...______.......... 

3 

20 

3 

T'eedin<r watery foods________ 


2 

Feeding molasses preparations........... 

3 






Total... 

10 

30 

4 




“Of the 4 experiments where the fat in the food increased the proportion of milk 
fat, one reports so great a reduction in the yield as to make such feeding unprofitable. 
The noted experiment of Soxhlet, whereby he increased the percentage of milk fat 
by feeding the cows oil emulsified in the drinking water (E. S. R., 8, p. 1016), has been 
repeated many times by other experimenters, hut none of them, so far as we know, 
have reached a similar result. The protein foods which increased the percentage of 
fat were palm-nut meal and sugar meal. The molasses preparations may owe their 
power to increase the fat content of milk to their rather abnormal character.” 

The first experiment reported by the author was conducted by J. M- 
Johnson and extended from November 0,1895, to April 7,1896. Three 
lots of 3 cows each were fed from 8 to 10 lbs. per day of grain mixtures 
composed of linseed meal and oat chop, with and without gluten feed 
and cotton-seed meal or corn meal, together with com silage and clover 
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hay for lots A and B, and com silage and timothy hay for lot C. The 
grain mixture was constant for each lot. The nutritive ratios of the 
3 rations were: Lot A, 1:4.5; lot B, 1:6; and lot 0, 1:9. 

The second experiment was conducted by the author and lasted from 
November 11,1896, to April 13,1897. With the exception of one cow 
the same lots were used as in the first experiment. The lots received 
8 to 12 lbs. per day of grain mixtures composed of wheat bran and corn 
meal or cotton-seed meal, with and without gluten meal or linseed 
meal. The coarse fodder was, as before, corn silage with clover or 
timothy hay. The nutritive ratios were: Lot A, 1:4.3; lot B, 1:5.7; 
and lot 0,1:9.3. In both experiments each lot received mangel-wurzels 
in addition for a portion of the period. 

Tables give the average weekly record of food consumed and milk 
and fat produced by each lot during the 2 experiments. The data are 
also shown by means of diagrams and are discussed. Omitting the 
first 2 weeks of each experiment, the average percentages of fat for 
periods of 4 weeks each for the 3 lots during the 2 experiments are 
shown in the following table: 


Fat content of milk of cows fed narrow, medium, and wide rations . 


. ■ : 

First experiment. 

Second experiment. 

Lot A, 
narrow 
ration. 

Lot B, 
i medium 
ration. 

Lot C, 
wide 
ration. 

Lot A, 
narrow 
ration. 

Lot B, 
medium 
ration. 

Lot C, 
wide 

1 ration. 

First four weeks.. — 

Second four weeks...... 

Third four week s.- —--- 

Fourth four weeks... - - 

Fifth four weeks.... 

Per cent. 
3.46 
3.29 
3.44 
3.54 
3.68 

Per cent 
3.40 
3.14 
3.37 
3.55 
3.65 1 

Per cent. 
3.47 
3.32 
3.27 
3.47 i 
3.68 1 

! 

per cent 1 
3.29 
3.24 
3.23 
3.28 
3.34 

Per cent 
3.77 
3.44 
3.47 
3. 49 
3.56 

Per cent 
3.93 
3.85 
4.07 
4. 07 


w Ibl th© first experiment there was an increase from the beginning to the end with 
each lot of about two-tenths of one per cent of fat. In the second experiment this 
increase was about one-tenth of one per cent. . . . 

^Taking both experiments into account, it would seem that the medium ration had 
a more favorable influence upon the continued production of milk and total butter 
fat than ei ther the wide or narrow rations. Yet, if individual cases are considered, 
we find Belva 2d, on the narrow ration, holding out in her milk flow during both 
years as well as, or better than, any of the cows on the medium ration,” 

The effect of the palm-nut meal upon the percentage of fat in milk 
was studied in a trial conducted by G. N. Lauman. The experiment 
included 2 lots of 3 cows each and lasted 2 weeks. In addition to corn 
silage and hay, lot 1 was fed a grain mixture of palm-nut meal, gluten 
feed, and wheat bran, 2:2:1, and lot 2 a mixture of palm-nut meal, 
gluten feed, cotton-seed meal, and wheat bran, 4:3:2:1. The quantity 
fed lot 1 was constant throughout the experiment, while that fed lot 2 
was increased several times. The nutritive ratio for lot 1 was 1:6; 
that for lot 2 varied from 1:5.16 to 1:4.64. A table gives the record 
of each cow during the experimental period and also for the 6 weeks 
preceding and following, when the grain mixture consisted of gluten 
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feed, cotton-seed meal, and wheat bran. 3:2:1. Averages are given in 
the. following table: 


Fat content of milk of individual cows on different rations. 




Lot 1. 



Lot 2. 



Glista 

Nether- 

land. 

Gem V al- 
entine. 

Moliie. 

Mabel 2d. 

Kiiby. 

l 

Sadie. f 

Usual ration: 

First three weeks.. 

Per cent. 
3.06 

Per cent. 
5.28 

Per cent , 
2.98 

Per cent. 
3. 94 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

, 3,21 

Second three weeks... 

Palm-nut meal ration: 

3.39 

5.09 

j. 2.92 

! 3.77 

. 

3.67 

| 3,68 

First three weeks... 

3.32 

5.80 

! 3.27 

! 4.32 

3. 26 

3.28 

Second three weeks. 

Usual ration: 

3.64 

5. SO 

3.45 

; 4.35 

1 X 27 

! X58 

First three weeks. 

Second three weeks... 

3.47 

o. 80 
j 5.84 

1 3.31 

| 3.30 

! 3.78 

: 4.03 

3.00 
j 3.14 

| 2.92 

| 3.48 


“Taking everything into consideration, we do not feel warranted in saying that 
the feeding of palm-nut meal increased the percentage of fat in the milk. . . . There 
were variations in the fat content of the milk, hut no more nor greater than when 
the food of the cows was unchanged/' 

The importance of bacterial tests in the sanitary supervision 
of milk supplies, M. O. Laighton ( Science , n. ser., 11 (1900), No. 273, 
p. 461 ).—In a paper read before the Society of American Bacteriologists, 
1899, the author reported bacterial tests of the milk from 17 dairies in 
the vicinity of Montclair, 1ST. J., for a period of 3 years ended June, 
1899. Only the number of germs per cubic centimeter was determined. 
On the basis of the results for 3 years the dairies were grouped into 
3 classes, according to the germ content of the milk, i. e., (1) dairies 
having an average below 15,000 per cubic centimeter, (2) those between 
40,000 and 70,000, and (3} those above 180,000. The dairies of class 1 
were of the most improved type in which utmost cleanliness prevailed. 
Those of class 2 were poorly equipped, although the owners plainly 
endeavored to do their utmost with the crude means at hand, but were 
unable to provide proper sanitary appliances to aid them. Those of 
class 3 had neither good equipment nor good intentions, ignorance and 
indifference combining to produce an unwholesome product. As a 
result of the publication of the results from year to year, “no less than 
a dozen unworthy dairymen have found their business unprofitable. 
In addition to this several dairies have undergone a complete change 
in construction and in methods of production, and the supply as a 
whole has been raised to a high standard of purity.” 

Turbine Babcock testers, the cause of some incorrect tests, 
F. W. Woll (Hoard's Dairyman , 31 (1900), No. 4 , pp. 74,75). —Chem¬ 
ical analysis of samples of milk preserved with potassium bichromate 
gave results uniformly from 0.1 to 0.3 per cent lower than the Babcock 
test. An investigation was made of the cause of this variation. The 
fat extraction was continued in some cases for 18 hours without bring¬ 
ing the results up to those obtained by the Babcock test. The error 
was then looked for in the steam turbine tester used. A comparison 
of cheminal analysis and hand testers gave practically the same 
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results, while tests of the same milks in nearly all of a number of tur¬ 
bine testers were higher. Bottles which had given results in hand 
testers agreeing with chemical analysis were placed in turbine testers 
and whirled for a few minutes, the effect being to increase the reading 
from 0.1 to 0.2. With rich milk and cream the disagreement was still 
more marked. 

The high results with the turbine testers are considered as fully 
explained by the expansion of the fat at the high temperatures at 
which readings are taken. The temperature in the tester was often 
found to reach 200° F. In the use of such testers it is recommended 
that before readings are taken the fat be allowed to cool to 140° F. by 
placing the bottles in water of that temperature, or by leaving the cover 
off the machine for a few minutes. The only advantage of a very high 
temperature, as stated, is that the readings may be postponed a little 
longer. The following disadvantages are pointed out: 

“The readings [at high temperatures] are never perfectly clear and distinct, 
there being always more or less black flocculent matter in or directly below the fat 
column, or foam on top of it; the bottles are very hot and therefore difficult to han¬ 
dle as taken out of the tester, and owing to the rapid cooling of the bottles when 
taken out the fat column will sink perceptibly in the neck of the bottles, thus ren¬ 
dering the reading more uncertain.” 

Dairying, J. Fields ( Oklahoma Sta. Bpt. 1899 , pp. 81-84). —Popular notes based on 
previous publications of the station are given on making butter, feeding dairy cows, 
and establishing creameries. 

Breeding and care of cows, A. Schmid ( MolTc . Ztg., 14 (1900), Nos. 9, pp. 138 , 
134; 10, pp. 149, 150). —Various phases of the subject are discussed and variations in 
the food constitutents of crops grown on different soils and under varying conditions 
are noted. 

Cost of wintering the beef herd, E. R. Lloyd ( Mississippi Sta. Bui. 60, pp. 
23-35). —Data are given relative to the cost of feeding a herd of 25 cows and 1 bull 
from November 25,1898, to March 15, 1899. The daily ration consisted of 3f lbs. of 
cotton-seed meal and 9f lbs. of cotton-seed hulls, in addition to mixed hay. The cost 
of feed was $152.92 and labor $8.10. The manure was valued at $87.63, leaving a 
net cost of $73.39 for the feed and care of the herd for 135 days. Omitting 2 cows, 
the herd made an average gain from January 10 to February 10 of 12.7 lbs., and from 
February 10 to March 17 of 2 lbs, 

Falm-nut cake and cocoanut cake as feeding stuffs for milch cows, Tancr$ 
( Landw . Wchnbl Schleswig-Holstein, 50 (1900), No. 9, pp. 145-148).— The author dis¬ 
cusses the character, composition, and relative feeding value and cost of palm-nut 
cake and cocoanut cake, noting briefly the results of several experiments. Palm- 
nut cake is considered an excellent feeding stuff for milch cows when fed not to 
exceed 4 lbs. daily. At that rate it increases the fat content of the milk and gives 
the butter a pleasant flavor. When fed in larger quantities the butter becomes 
hard and tallowy. It is thought especially suited to feeding with roots. Cocoanut 
cake gives similar results except that its influence upon the hardness of the butter 
is not so marked. 

Milk averages, G. D. Macdougald (Abs. in British Med. Jour., 1900, No. 2055, p. 
1248). —The author, who is the public analyst for Dundee, has published some curves 
showing the variations in the monthly average composition of 12,069 samples of 
milk examined from July, 1897, to February, 1900. The average for all the samples 
was 12.50 per cent of total solids, 3.82 of fat, and 8.68 of solids-not-fat. The curves 
show little regularity in the variation for different months, except that in the mon ths 
of August and September the solids-not-fat were generally very low* 
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Variations In the quality of milk, P. Deckambre (Ind. Lait., SB {1900), No. IS, 
pp. S9,90). —Differences in the composition of the first and last milk drawn and 
variations due to gestation, spaying, individuality, breed, etc., are briefly discussed. 

Influence of micro-organisms on milk, Duclaux {Ind. Lait., SB {1900), No. 9, 
pp. 65,66). —The action of certain micro-organisms on the casein of milk is discussed. 
In one experiment aerobic bacteria increased the soluble casein in the milk from 0.4 to 
1.89 per cent. Tyrothrix tenuis in milk containing 3.90 per cent of casein rendered 
2.57 per cent soluble. In another experiment all the casein in milk which had been 
subjected to the prolonged action of fungi passed through a })oreelain filter. 

Testing skim milk, E. II. Farrington {Hoard's Dairyman, 31 {1900), No. 15, p. 
295). —In testing skim milk by the Babcock method, high speed and a high temper¬ 
ature are considered essential for the best results. A temperature of 200° F. is not 
thought too high. 

Milk production and distribution from the standpoint of public health, J. 
Teddie ( Veterinarian, 73 {1900), No. 865, pp. 36-36). —A general discussion of the 
question, with recommendation of systematic insx>ection of dairy cows, application 
of tuberculin test, and exclusion of reacting animals. 

The manufacture of butter in Canada, Gr. Appry (Ind. lait., 35 (1900), No. 16,pp. 
131,133).— Brief popular notes on methods. 

Seasonable notes on cheese making, J.A. Ruddicic (New Zealand Dept. Ayr., 
Dairying Service Leaflet, 1900, No. 14, pp. 3). —Brief notes on salting and pressing and 
on defects in cheese due to faulty methods of manufacture. 

Faults in manufacture and diseases of cheese, A. PourriaU ( Ind. Lait., 35 (1900), 
No. 17, pp. 139, 130). —Defects in cheese are noted as resulting from the use of tainted 
milk or from unfavorable conditions during the process of manufacture, and means 
of prevention are briefly discussed. 

Effect of temperature in curing cheese, R. W. Stratton (Amer. Cheewmaker, 15 
(1900), No , 169, p. 6).—In experiments conducted at the Ontario Agricultural College 
in 1899, cheeses from the same curd were cured in three rooms. The temperature of 
room 1 was kept at 60° by the use of ice. The temperature of room 2 was controlled 
by subearth ducts and averaged 65°. No control was used in room 3, which had an 
average temperature during the season of over 69°. The average percentage of 
shrinkage for 4 weeks of cheese in room 1 was 2.79; in room 2, 3.14, and in room 3, 
4.14 per cent. The cheese cured at the lower temperature was decidedly superior in 
flavor and texture. 

Faults of Gruy&re cheese, C. Martin (Ind. Lait., 25 (1900), No. 11, pp. 81, 83 ).— 
A fault of this cheese, designated “damage 77 and characterized by cracks in the 
cheese, is described and means of avoiding it are indicated. 

The manufacture of condensed milk, Hittcher (Hoik. Ztg., 14 (1900), No. 7, 
pp. 98-100; Milch. Ztg., 29 (1900), No. 9, pp. 132-134).— An historical and descriptive 
account of the manufacture of condensed milk. 

German laws relating to margarin, G. Full and M. Reuter (Die deuischer Mar - 
garinegesetzgehung, nach dem Reichsgesetz hetreffend den Yerkehr mit Butter, Ease, 
Schmalz und deren Ersatzmitteln vom 15 Juni 1897. Berlin: Paul Parey, 1899,pp. 156).— 
Laws of some of the States of Germany relative to the manufacture and sale of 
butter, cheese, lard, and their substitutes, with detailed technical directions for the 
analysis and testing of each. 


VETERINARY SCIENCE AND PRACTICE. 

Report of the bacteriologist, 0. E. Marshall (Michigan St a. Rpt. 
1898, pp. 135-138 ).—This report covers the subjects of tuberculosis, 
crown gall in peaches, gassy cheese, suspected hog cholera, and clean¬ 
liness in milking. 
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Studies upon, the determination of normal temperatures of cattle have 
been continued. The station has not so far detected any infectionsness 
In milk taken from cows condemned for tuberculosis, although numer¬ 
ous tests have been made. Studies are being prosecuted to determine 
the possibility of infection by urine and feces from tuberculous animals, 
as well as along lines of curative treatment and eradication of tubercu¬ 
losis from the college herd. 

An attempt is being made to discover the cause of crown gall in 
peaches, and this matter is being studied at Bangor, Mich., where the 
disease prevails to a considerable extent. 

The organism which causes gas production in cheese has been isolated, 
and further studies will be made upon it. 

In an outbreak of supposed hog cholera on the college farm, as well 
as in similar outbreaks in other parts of the State, it was found impos¬ 
sible to isolate the hog-cholera germ. These outbreaks are believed to 
be due to local conditions of climate and food. 

A study is being made of the effect upon milk of greater cleanliness 
in the process of milking. 

Report of the director of the stock institute, 0. J. Pound 
(Queensland Dept. Agr . Ept. 1898-99, pp. 96-115). —A brief report is 
made on the work of the institute in furnishing virus for protective 
inoculation against pleuro pneumonia. Numerous experiments were 
conducted in producing immunity against Texas fever. At the Indoo- 
roopilly Experiment Station 38 immune steers and heifers are kept for 
the purpose of furnishing blood for inoculation. Records are kept as 
to the amount of blood drawn from each animal. In some inoculation 
experiments a considerable loss was experienced, and the cause of this 
loss is discussed by the author. A few cases of temporary insuscepti¬ 
bility to Texas fever were found, and in several instances more than 
one inoculation was necessary. The question of a possible hereditary 
immunity was studied by means of the following experiment: Three 
pregnant heifers inoculated at the same time showed a pronounced 
temperature reaction, but later recovered completely. When the calves 
from these heifers became yearlings they were inoculated with the 
blood of recovered animals. All of them developed high fever tem¬ 
peratures. This evidence indicates that immunity to Texas fever is 
not inherited. 

Observations were made for the purpose of determining the duration 
of immunity, and the results obtained indicate that the duration varies 
from 1 to years. It is found that virulent blood from animals in a 
high state of fever produces serious consequences when injected into 
healthy animals. Numerous experiments were conducted in reference 
to dips and dipping methods. The author states that he has found no 
dipping method which is certain to destroy the ticks in all stages of 
their existence which does not at the same time affect the animals 
unfavorably. The use of arsenic in the destruction of ticks is 
discouraged. 
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Observations were made on the effects of low temperatures on ticks, 
during which. 300 fully developed female ticks were, placed in a glass 
capsule and kept at a temperature of 29° F. Every 24 hours 40 ticks 
were removed and kept in the temperature of the room. All ticks 
which were removed before the fifth day remained alive and laid the 
usual number of eggs. After 6 days’ freezing a number were found 
dead, and all were destroyed by 7 days’ freezing. The entire progeny 
of 5 ticks, numbering 10,000 larvm, were placed in a tube and kept at 
the same temperature as in the previous experiment. All of the larvae 
remained alive until the third day. On the fourth about half of them 
were dead and by the sixth day all had perished. 

The author gives a report of investigations of tuberculosis, with notes 
on the disease in pigs, sheep, goats, and birds. A brief account is given 
of the results obtained by the tuberculin test, and the author discusses 
the problem of heredity and acquired susceptibility to tuberculosis. 

Brief notes are given on blackleg and on the use of the bacillus of 
chicken cholera in destroying rabbits and of the bacillus of mouse 
typhus in the destruction of mice. 

Appended to this report an account is given of investigations carried 
out by J. S. Hunt, Government pathologist. These investigations 
include experiments to determine how ticks acquire their virulence. 
The results of these experiments indicate that non virulent ticks do not 
become infected with the organism of Texas fever from the soil, but 
that the infection of the ticks is always due to their living upon diseased 
cattle. A brief account is given of the effects of a large number of 
ticks upon cattle in producing so-called u tiek worry.” Further experi¬ 
ments were conducted on the question of inherited immunity against 
Texas fever. The calves of recovered cows gave a high fever reaction 
when inoculated with the blood of recovered animals, thus furnishing 
farther evidence that immunity is not inherited. 

A further investigation was made upon the cause of rickets, and the 
author concludes that this disease is produced by eating species of 
Maerozamia. 

Annual report of the Board of Cattle Commissioners of Massa¬ 
chusetts, A. Peters et AL (Bpt. B(L Cattle Com.Massachusetts, 1899, 

98 ).—This report contains an account of tuberculosis, glanders, rabies, 
symptomatic anthrax, actinomycosis, infectious mammitis, and swine 
diseases occurring in the State of Massachusetts. Notes are given on 
various features of the quarantine and other regulations of the board* 

In regard to tuberculosis the authors make the following recom¬ 
mendations: The maintenance of a quarantine against diseased cattle 
from adjoining States, the annual inspection by local inspectors of the 
animals in the State, and the testing of entire herds so far as the 
funds of the board of commissioners will allow. 

It is reported that glanders has been unusually prevalent in the 
State during the past year. Detailed notes are given on the number 
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of suspected horses which have been tested and tbe number destroyed. 
Several outbreaks of rabies occurred in different parts of the State 
during the year. There was an outbreak of symptomatic anthrax in 
Ashburnham. The legislature added actinomycosis to the list of con¬ 
tagious diseases, and under the law the cattle commission is empowered 
to kill animals which are suffering from this disease without appraisal 
or the payment of indemnity. Two cases are reported of actinomycosis 
in the mammary gland, which were mistaken for tuberculosis, until a 
microscopic examination was made. A few cases of hog cholera were 
noted, and one supposed outbreak of hog cholera was found to be due 
to feeding swill from hotels. 

Abortion, W. T. Lawrence (County Councils Cumberland, Durham, 
and Northumberland, Tech. Education, Ept. 7 (1898), p. 76). —This dis¬ 
ease being somewhat prevalent on the experimental farm, pregnant 
cows were treated with internal doses of carbolic acid from March 15 
to May 20. The daily dose was £ oz. of carbolic acid mixed with a 
dessert-spoonful of glycerin and water and fed with moistened bran. 
Three out of the eight cows thus treated aborted. On June 18 the 
stables were whitewashed with hot lime and carbolic acid and the floors 
treated with a strong solution of copper sulphate. On August 9 wvas 
begun a treatment of the hind quarters of each pregnant cow with 
Noeard’s solution, and this was continued for two months. Three out 
of seven cows thus treated aborted. 

Another experiment was tried during which the aborted calf and 
afterbirth were carefully removed, the hind quarters of the cow washed 
with Nocard’s solution, and a quantity of the solution was thrown on 
the floor around the cow. This process was continued for three months 
or as long as any discharge continued to appear. Two cows which 
aborted in one stable, and one in another stable, were treated in this- 
way and no case of abortion has since occurred. 

Contribution to the knowledge of actinomycosis, J. Bratjlt 
(Arch. Parasit ,, 2 ( 1899 ), No. 4 , pp. 535-547, figs. 6). —A case of human 
actinomycosis, which developed in extensive ulcerations of the arm, is 
described and illustrated. The ordinary iodin treatment was given, 
the doses being gradually increased. At the end of 8 weeks, the dose 
had reached the size of 4 gm. per day. At the beginning of the treat¬ 
ment local injections of iodid of silver were used. 

From bacteriological material obtained in this case, the author made 
numerous cultures, and notes are given upon the behavior of the 
organism when grown on different culture media. Inoculations were 
made with pure cultures in the skin, pleura, tongue, and gums of rats, 
guinea pigs, and rabbits. One guinea pig, which was inoculated in 
the pleura, died after 8 days. In all the other cases the animals survived 
and showed no pathological symptoms, although they were carefully 
reserved for several months. Two eases of intraperitoneal inoculations 
are recorded in detail. The one case was in a rabbit, the other in a 
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guinea pig. After a period of three months, these animals died with 
symptoms of general peritonitis. In both cases until within a few days 
before death, no symptoms of disease could be noticed. Careful post¬ 
mortem examinations were made on both these animals and all the 
symptoms of peritonitis were present. The organism in question was 
found to be present in the purulent material. 

Report on an investigation with regard to the value of tuber¬ 
culin as a test of the presence of tuberculosis in cattle, J. M. 
Young and J. S. H. Walker ( Univ. of Aberdeen Dept . Ayr., 1899, * 
pp. 18 ).—In this article the authors report the results obtained by the 
use of the tuberculin test upon 240 cattle and a subsequent post-mortem 
examination of all these animals. The animals upon which these obser¬ 
vations were made were killed for market use and the authors obtained 
permission to apply the tuberculin test before they were slaughtered and 
to conduct a post-mortem examination in each case. The post-mortem 
examinations presented clear evidence of tuberculosis in every animal 
which had -reacted to the tuberculin test. It was found also that a 
considerable number were tuberculous which had not reacted to the 
tuberculin test. These cases were either in the very earliest stages or 
in rather advanced stages of tuberculosis. Thirty-one and seven- 
tenths per cent of all animals examined were found to be tuberculous. 
It was found in this study that tuberculin loses its virulence when 
kept for any great length of time. 

A number of the animals upon which observations were made were 
heifers two years of age. Of the heifers 16.6 per cent were tubercu¬ 
lous while 54.5 per cent of the cows were tuberculous. The cows were 
of an average age of years. Almost 10 per cent of the cows had 
tuberculous udders and 16 per cent of the tuberculous cows had tuber¬ 
culosis of the udder. The authors concluded that tuberculosis of the 
udder occurs more frequently than is generally supposed. 

The diagnosis of glanders, A. Dedyulin (Arch. Yet JYauJc, St, 
Petersburg, 29 (1899), JS r o . 12, II, pp. 565-570 ).—Brief notes are given on 
the reliability of the inoculation of guinea pigs, of the examination of 
the submaxillary glands, the inoculation of cats, and the use of mallein 
in the diagnosis of glanders. It has been asserted that the blood of. 
glanderous horses always contains the glanders bacillus in the plasma 
or blood corpuscles, or both. 

In order to test this method for diagnosing glanders, the author made 
a bacteriological investigation of the blood of 15 horses which were suf¬ 
fering from various forms of glanders. All these horses undoubtedly 
had glanders as was evidenced by clinical symptoms and by reaction 
to mallein. Some of the horses had been tested with mallein at 4 dif¬ 
ferent times and had reacted on each occasion. Glanders bacillus was 
not found in the blood. Two of the horses seemed to be more interest¬ 
ing cases than the others, and the author gives a detailed account of 
the study of the blood from these 2 cases. The first one was a 12-year- 
864—No. 11- i 
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old trotting horse with no clinical symptoms of glanders, with a good 
appetite and good, general appearance. The horse, had been under 
observation for 3 years. There had been a nasal discharge, but this 
had ceased. Mallein injections had been given at* 4 different times, and 
a decided reaction had been manifested each time. A detailed record 
of the temperature of this and the other case is given. The second 
case was a large work horse S years of age with a pronounced nasal 
form of glanders. 

The statement has been made in connection with the assertion that 
the glanders bacillus is found in the blood of glanderous horses, that 
the number of bacilli is much increased during the temperature reac¬ 
tion to the mallein test. In the case of both these horses, therefore, 
the author examined the blood from the jugular vein at other times and 
also at the height of the temperature reaction. It was not only sub¬ 
jected to bacteriological examination, but various culture media and 
also cats were inoculated. No evidence was obtained of glanders bacil¬ 
lus in the blood. The culture media remained sterile and the cats, 
although kept under observation for 30 days, did not develop cases of 
glanders. 

Disease among horses, L. L. Lewis (Oklahoma Sta . Ept. 1899 , pp. 
39, 40 ).—A disease which was especially prevalent among horses in the 
western portion of Oklahoma was found to be confined to horses which 
were feeding upon grama grass (.Bouteloua oligostachya) in pastures. 
The seeds of this grass were largely replaced by smut (Ustilago houtel - 
ouw). Horses which were not allowed to feed in pastures were not 
affected by the disease. As remedies the author used potassium 
bromld, chloral, atropine, and cold packs upon the head, as the case 
required. Most of the cases, however, ran a short course and were 
incurable. The symptoms and conditions found upon post-mortem 
indicated an inflammation of the brain, bloody serum being found upon 
the cerebral membranes. 

Treatment of diseases by light ( U. S. Consular Bpts€3 (1900), No. 233, pp. 191 
192). —A brief report on the Finsen Light Institute in Copenhagen and upon the 
effectiveness of light rays in the destruction of micro-organisms. 

Kotes on the inoculation of horses for the preparation of antiplague serum, 
S. N, Ranina ( Veterinarian , 73 (1900), No. 866,pp. 75-81 ).— A discussion of the tech¬ 
nique of this method, together with notes on experiments with a number of horses. 
A bibliography of the subject is added to the article. 

A short course in special pathology and therapeutics of the internal dis¬ 
eases of the domestic animals, K. M. Holtzman (Kratkii Kurs chastnoi patologii 

terapii vnutrennikh holyeznei domashnikh zhivotnuikk. Kazan , 1900,2. ed., pt . 1, pp. 97, 
figs. IS). —Nine lectures on the various diseases of the heart and blood vessels. 

CESstridae, and their economic importance, A. Bergman (Svensk. Vet. Tidskr., 4 
(1899), No. 10, pp. 483-446). —Biological and economic notes on species of Hypoderma 
and Gastrophilus affecting domestic animals. 

Actinomycosis, D. Wulff (Berl. Tierarztl. Wchnschr.^ ( 1900), No. 2, pp. 13-17 ).—& 
study of the relative frequency of infection by various channels, such as the mouth, 
respiratory apparatus, alimentary tract, and skin, together with an account of the 
frequency of the infection of man with actinomycosis and the necessity of meat 
inspection. .. <rT 
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Contagious agalactia, T. Mazhdrako v(Vet. Shirk#, 8 (1890), Xo. 2, pp. 25-27). 

A comparative studyof antiantlirax substances in the dog and rabbit, O. Bail 
iCenihl. Bakt. u. Par,, 1. Abt., 27(1900), Xo. I, pp. 10-21 ).— The author carried on a 
number of experiments during which it was shown that the behavior of the anthrax 
bacillus toward cells and sera of the susceptible rabbit differed in a striking maimer 
from its behavior toward the same materials from the more resistant organism of 
the dog. It would appear from these experiments that the relationship between 
anthrax bacillus and antipathetic substances is not so simple as has been assumed, 
and probably the theories of Metsehnikoff, Baumgarten, and Buchner can not be 
maintained without considerable qualification. 

Emphysematous anthrax, Z. G. Pukhalski (Jr eh . Vat. Xauk, Si. Petersburg. £9 
(1899), Xo. 12, II, pp. 583-589). —The author’s observations on this disease were'begun 
in 1890. The course of the disease is always uniform. The attack is sudden with 
development of high fever, swellings on various parts of the body, difficult locomo¬ 
tion. lameness, a fall of the temperature, collapse, and death within 3 days from the 
beginning of the attack. 

A bacteriological study was made of material taken from the swellings. The 
author believes, as a result of these investigations, that this disease is distinct from 
ordinary anthrax. 

Bovine distemper, C. McCulloch ( Virginia Sta. Bui. 95, pp. 145-151). —This bul¬ 
letin contains brief notes on tbe history, etiology, symptoms, course, pathology, prog¬ 
nosis, and treatment of bovine distemper. 

Contagious keratitis, P. BrCHKV (Vet. Shirk #, 7 ( 1S9S ), Xo. 10, pp. 227-229).—k 
solution of potassic permanganate, 1 to 2 per cent, was found effective as a wash. 

Further investigations into the etiology of pleuro-pneumonia, Nocard et al 
( Veterinarian, 78 (1900), Xo. 865, pp. 36-43).— Experimental investigations with pre¬ 
ventive inoculation against this disease. 

Rabies in cattle, W. Eddy (Jour. Comp. Med. and Vet. Arch., 20 (1899), Xo. 12, 
pp. 787-790). —A study of an outbreak of rabies which was traced to the bites of a 
rabid dog. 

Texas fever ( Oklahoma Sta. Bpt. 1899 , pp. 74, 75). —A brief restatement of some of 
the results which were published in Bulletin 39 of the station (E. S. R., 11, p. 391), 

Veterinary work, L. A. Merrill (Utah Sta. Bpt. 1899, pp. 29-36, Jigs. 2). —Brief 
notes on the tuberculin test, together with a general account of the use of black¬ 
leg vaccine and practical directions for preparing and applying it. 

The thermal death point of the tubercle bacilli in milk and some other 
fluids, T. Smith (Jour. Expt. Med., 4 (1899), No. 2, pp. 217-233). —In these experiments 
tubercular material of human and bovine origin was used. The results may be 
stated as follows: The tubercle bacillus in suspension in distilled water, normal salt 
solution, or bouillon and milk, is destroyed at a temperature of 60° C. in from 15 to 
20 minutes. When the tubercle bacillus is suspended in milk, the pellicle which 
forms during the exposure at 60° C. may contain live bacilli after on© hour. 

Some measures lessening the infection and spread of tuberculosis, 8. 0. 
Jokes (Jour. Tuberculosis, 2 (1900), No. 1 , pp.1-5). —Recommends the careful inspec¬ 
tion of dairy cattle and milk. 

Differential clinical diagnosis of pulmonary emphysema with chronic bron¬ 
chitis and of pulmonary tuberculosis of the second stage in cattle, G. Moussu 
(Bee. Med. Vet, Paris , 8. ser., 7 (1900), No. 1, pp. 5-12). —A study of the symptoms by 
means of which the two diseases may he distinguished. 

Differential diagnosis between tuberculosis and swine plague* S. Nystedt 
(Svensk. Vet. Tidskr4 (1899), Nos. 9, pp. 393-403; 10, pp. 430-438 ).—The author dis¬ 
cusses in a critical manner the literature of this subject and gives in detail the 
clinical symptoms and post-mortem findings in a number of cases of tuberculosis 
and swine plague in hogs, ' 

Post-mortem of tuberculous guinea pigs (Agr. Student, 6 (1899), Xo. 1, p. 10 ).— 
Notes on the post-mortem findings in guinea pigs which had been inoculated with 
material from old encapsuled abcesses of tuberculous cattle. 
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Mew treatment for tuberculosis, W. P. Atwell ( V. 8. Consular Tipis., 62 (1900), 
No. 333 , pp. 31-34).— A brief account of Dr. Mendel’s treatment for tuberculosis, which 
consists in the use of tracheal injections of a solution composed of essence of thyme, 
essence of eucalyptus, essence of cinnamon, sterilized olive oil, and iodoform. 

Prevention of bovine tuberculosis, E. Nocard ( Her. Med. ret. Paris, 3. ser., 7 
(1900), No. 1,pp. 31-93 ).—A detailed record of numerous tuberculin tests. 

Report of the Board of Sheep Commissioners of Montana for 1899, T. C. 
Power and C. Hedges (Helena, 1900, pp. 33). —This report contains a statistical 
statement showing the condition of the sheep in different parts of the State, a 
statement of the rules for the guidance of deputy sheep inspectors, a copy of the 
quarantine proclamation regarding sheep scab, and a report by the State veterina¬ 
rian on foot rot, sheep pox, and tapeworm. 

Diarrhea in young pigs, P. V. Krf.dba (Ceslce List if TTospodarske, 7 (1899), No. S, 
pp. 393, 394). —An account of the etiology of the disease, with suggestion of remedies. 

Reappearance of glanders after recovery, Ngcard ( Pec. Med. Vet. Paris, S. ser., 
0 (IS99), No. 34, pp. 503-508).— An attack of glanders followed by recovery does not 
confer immunity to the disease. 

State control of glanders in Minnesota, M. II. Reynolds (Jour. Comp. Med. and 
Vet. Arch., 30 (1899), No. 12, pp. 737-743).— A statement of the rules of the Minnesota 
State Board of Health regarding glanders, and a general discussion of the problem 
involved in the study and control of this disease. 

The diagnostic value of argentum Crede in glanders, Roger (Dent. 'Tier dr Hi. 
JVebnschr7 (1899) % No. 47, pp. 417-419). —From a number of experiments with intra¬ 
venous injections of argentum colloidal©, the author concludes that this substance 
causes a temperature reaction in glanderous horses and also in horses which are 
suffering from other internal diseases. The nse of the Crede silver preparation, 
however, renders the final diagnosis more easy and certain. A reaction of 2° C. 
was manifested within 6 hours after injection with the silver preparation. 

The reliability of the Strauss method, M. Prkttner (CentU. Baht. u. Par,, l.AbLt 
26 (1899), No. 1S-19, pp. 363, 564),— In experiments conducted by the author it was 
found that the Strauss method for diagnosing glanders from inoculation of guinea 
pigs with suspected glanderous material w r as uniformly reliable. 

Contagious pleuro-pneumonia of the horse, Cadtot ( lice. Med. Vet. Paris, S. ser., 
6 (1899), No. 20, pp. 361-372). —The author reports a study of this disease by the mili¬ 
tary veterinarian, Bourges, w r ho has studied an outbreak of pneumonia which per¬ 
sisted for 7 months. Young horses were much more frequently attacked than older 
ones, and horses at the age of 5 enjoyed a complete immunity. One attack of the 
disease confers immunity of long duration. 

Antitoxin in the bile of rabid animals, J. Lkbell (Centbl. Bald, u. Par,, 1. Al>K, 
26 (1899), No. BO-21, pp. 635-639). —The results of the author's experiments may be 
briefly summarized as follows: The bile of rabid animals regularly produced an 
attenuation of rallies in experimental rabbits. In some cases the rallies virus and 
rabid bile were mixed before inoculation; in others the rabid bile was injected after 
inoculation with the virus. The bile of healthy rabbits had no effect in retarding 
the progress of rabies. 

Rabies inoculations for diagnostic purposes, Johne (Ztschr. Tiermed2 (1898), 
No. 5,pp. 349-871 ).—Experimental studies in connection with the diagnosis of rabies. 
Inoculation is considered the only reliable method. 

Chicken cholera, W. Ebkr (Ztschr. Tiermed., 2 (1898), No 2, pp. 130-134 ),—A, dis¬ 
cussion of the symptoms of the disease. 

Canadian chicken cholera, C. H. HiGGINS (Jour. Comp, Med. and Vet. Arch., 20 
(1899), No. 10, pp. 605-611). —The author investigated an outbreak of a disease among 
chickens in Montreal. The symptoms and post-mortem findings were in general 
very similar to those of ordinary chicken cholera. The pathogenic organism was 
isolated and cultures were made upon several nutrient media. The organism seems 
to he identical with that of European chicken cholera, hut different from the one 
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which is already recognized in America. The author enumerates the differences in 
the biological and pathological characters of the organisms. 

The influence of a preliminary exposure to ammonia vapor upon the incuba¬ 
tion of hens’eggs, C. Ft re ( Conipt . Rend. Soc . Biol., It. ser. t 1 (1899), No. 30, pp. 
80C-S0S ).—A number of experiments were conducted to show the effect of ammonia 
vapor upon the development of hens’ eggs. After such an exposure for several hours 
it was found that the eggs underwent no development. Upon an examination these 
eggs presented abnormal conditions. The embryonic area no longer maintained its 
position on the upper surface of the yolk, but had lost its physical properties and 
was indifferent. 


AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING. 

Irrigation in the Rocky Mountain States, J. 0. Ulrich ( V. 8. 
Dept. AgV'i Office of Experiment Stations Bui. 73. pp. 64, pis . 10). — 44 This 
bulletin is intended to explain the agricultural conditions prevailing 
and the methods of acquiring and using water for irrigation practiced 
in that portion of the arid region covered more particularly by the 
States of Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Idaho, and Montana, in which 
the conditions and methods are somewhat similar. . . . The sub¬ 
ject is treated in an elementary manner/' 

The bulletin discusses the following topics: General characteristics 
of the Rocky Mountain States; how canals and ditches have been built; 
operation of canals; methods of applying water to the land; character 
of supply and use of water; how water rights are acquired and main¬ 
tained; contracts between corporations and irrigators, and cost and 
conditions of reclamation of land in the arid region* An appendix 
briefly describes methods of water administration in the Rocky Moun¬ 
tain States, with lists of irrigation officials. 

Sewage irrigation, G. W. Rafter (Water Supply and Irrig. Papers 7 
U. 8, Geol. Survey , Eo. 22, pp. 100, pis. 7, figs. 4 ).—This is a continua¬ 
tion of paper No. 3 of this series (E. S. R., 9, p. 393). The first paper 
dealt with the general subject of sewage irrigation and gave the prac¬ 
tice abroad. The present paper u is devoted mainly to the discussion 
of data obtained in this country and in Canada, and of all the plants 
erected and operated, together with brief notes on the projected plants. 
There is included an appendix containing a list of publications relating 
to the subject.” 

u In the humid region there are sewage-purification plants in operation, actually 
'buiMing,projected, or built and abandoned, distributed by States as folio 
1; New Hampshire, 2; Massachusetts, 32; Rhode Island, 5; Connecticut, 7; New 
York, 33; New Jersey, 11; Pennsylvania, 5; Maryland, 1; West Virginia, 1; Louis¬ 
iana, 1; Texas, 3; Ohio, 11; Michigan,2; Illinois, 2; Wisconsin, 2; Minnesota, 1; a 
total of 120 for the humid region. In the subhumid there is 1 in Nebraska. In the 
arid region Arizona has 1; Colorado,4; California,8; Montana, 1; Utah, !; Wyom¬ 
ing, 1, or a total of 16. There are also 6 plants in the humid portion of the Domin¬ 
ion of Canada. 

“The foregoing figures indicate a total for the United States and Canada of 143. 
About 120 of these plants have been either built or projected in the last ten or 
twelve years. This total includes, so far as can be learned, all the purification 
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plants of every kind, whether Irrigation, intermittent filtration, or combined chemi¬ 
cal-purification and filtration and irrigation plants, either actually in operation, 
now or formally projected and in such, a state' of advancement as probably to be 
carried out in a few years . 1 

u The intermittent-filtration plants are properly included in a paper on sewage 
irrigation, because the filtration areas either now are used for raising crops or are 
likely in the end to be so used. As to the propriety of including the chemical-puri¬ 
fication plants, it may be pointed out that this system of purification has been 
adopted in several towns before all the controlling conditions were taken into 
account. In one case an eastern town has adopted chemical purification and oper¬ 
ated the plant at large expense, in spite of the existence of ideal conditions for 
irrigation and filtration in the immediate vicinity. It is probable, therefore, that, 
as soon as the advantages of irrigation and filtration are more fully known, a num¬ 
ber of the chemical-purification plants will be changed to either irrigation or filtra¬ 
tion, or, without a complete change of plant, the effluents front chemical purifica¬ 
tion works will be further treated by either irrigation or filtration. M 

Pumping water for irrigating purposes ( Irrlg . Age, 14 (1000), No . 6, pp. 200-206 ). 

Irrigation by means of artesian wells in Australia, L. Breymann ( Deut . Landiv. 
Presse, 27 ( 1900), No. 13, p. 137). —A brief statement of the number and extent of 
artesian irrigation enterprises in this country. 

Water resources of the State of New York, G. W. Rafter ( Water Supply and 
Irrig. Papers, U. S. Geol. Survey, Nos. 24, 25, pp. 200, ph. 25, Jiffs. 7).—These papers 
deal with the physical conditions of river systems of New York, particularly the 
available water supply, floods, and low water of some of the typical streams; and 
with water-storage projects and the development of water power and waterways. 

Wells of Indiana, F.Leverrtt ( Water Supply and Irrig. Papers, F. S. Geol. Sur¬ 
rey, Nos. 21, pp. 82, pis. 2; 26, pp. 64). —This is a record of data “ collected in connec¬ 
tion with glacial investigations as noted in the general discussion of the water 
resources of Indiana and Ohio, published in Part IV of the Eighteenth Annual 
Report of the Survey on pp. 419-559.” No. 21 gives a detailed discussion of the con¬ 
ditions for obtaining wells in northern Indiana, No. 26 deals with wells of southern 
Indiana. 

Operations at river stations, 1898 ( Water Supply and Irrig. Papers, U. S. Geol . 
Survey, Nos. 27, 28, pp. 200), —These bulletins give “descriptions of the river stations 
maintained during 1898 by the United States Geological Survey, together with tables 
of the average daily height of water, results of measurements of discharge, and 
rating tables constructed from the latter and applicable in general for the calendar 
year.” For reports of similar data for 1897 see E. S. R., 11, p. 196. 

Water-right problems of the Bighorn Mountains, E. Meai> ( Water Supply and 
Irrig. Papers, U. S. Geol. Survey, No. 23, pp. 62, pis. 7, Jigs. 8).—“ This paper calls par¬ 
ticular attention to the complications arising in the distribution of water as a result 
of the haphazard construction of small irrigation ditches. The problems encountered 
in this region are typical of those which are to be met in nearly every State of the 
West, or which will be met in the near future. The difficulties found in the area 
described are accentuated by the diversion of water from one stream across divides 
into other natural drainage lines, thus connecting and greatly complicating the 
water-rights of one individual with those of others. 77 

■v/'The draft of broad and narrow tired wagons, H. J. Waters (Pennsylvania 
Dept. Agr . Epi. 1898 , pp. 519-532). —An article based on investigations at the Missouri 
Station reported elsewhere (E. 8. E., 9, p. 997). 

The improvement of country roads, W. J. Roberts ( Washington Sta. Bui. 30, 
pp. S3, Jigs. 22). —A general discussion of this subject, especially as applied to 
Washington conditions. 

1 These statistics were prepared in September, 1897. There have been a few addi¬ 
tions since that date. 
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Principles of construction and maintenance of country roads, F. II. King 
(ffimmshi Sta. Bui. 79, pp. 48, jiffs. 28').— A general discussion of this subject as illus¬ 
trated mainly in the construction of a section of a model road near Menomonee, 
Wis., under the supervision of a special agent of the Office of Road Inquiry of this 
Department. 

STATISTICS—MISCELLANEOUS. 

Eleventh Annual Report of Michigan Station, 1898 (Michigan Sta. Ilpt. 2398, 
pp. 4, o, 113-602 ).—This includes the organization list of the station; a financial 
statement for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1898; a report of the director on the 
publications, personnel, and work of the station: reports of the agriculturist, horti¬ 
culturist, chemist, bacteriologist, and apiarist noted elsewhere, and reprints of Bulle¬ 
tins 145-160 of the station issued during the year. Following are the subjects of 
the bulletins: Commercial fertilizers (E. S. R., 9, p. 938); bacteria and the dairy 
(E. S, R., 9, p. 990); pasteurization of milk (E. S. R., 9, p. 986); strawberries 
(E. S. E.. 9, p. 1053): feeding dairy cows (E. S. R., S, p. 1081); sugar beets in Michigan 
in 1897 (E. S. R., 9, p. 1045); raspberries, blackberries, and grapes (E. S. B., 10, p. 
48); report of South Haven Substation (E. S. R., 10, p. 49); vegetable tests of 1897 
(E. S. R., 10, p. 47); some experiments in corn raising (E. S. R., 10, p. 136); spraying 
calendar for 1898 (E. S. R., 10, p. 470); legislation relating to insects and diseases of 
fruit trees, and preliminary report of the State inspector of nurseries and orchards 
(E. S. R., 10, p. 470); hog cholera (E. S. E., 10, p. 596); some experiments with 
poultry (E. S. R., 10, p. 580); a study of normal temperature and the tuberculin 
test (E. 8. R., 10, p. 692); some insects of the year 1897 (E. S. R., 10, p. 766). 

Annual Report of Missouri Station, 1898 ( Missouri Sta. Bpt 1898, pp. XV+168 ).— 
This contains the organization list of the station, a financial statement for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1898, a detailed review of station work by the director, miscel¬ 
laneous articles noted elsewhere, list of college and station bulletins, and reprints 
of Bulletins 40-43 of the station on the following subjects: The sugar beet (E. S. R., 
9, p. 944), the San Jose scale in Missouri (E. S. R., 10, p. 566), the fringed-winged 
apple-bod moth (E.S. R., 10, p. 564), winter forcing of asparagus in the open held 
(E. a R., 10, p. 548). 

Fifth Annual Report of Montana Station, 1898 ( Montana Sta. Bui . 20, pp. 91- 
124). —This contains the organization list of the station and reports of the treasurer, 
director, horticulturist, botanist, biologist, chemist, and agriculturist, parts of 
which are noted elsewhere. Included in the several reports are brief notes on farm 
improvements, the new greenhouse and steam-heating plant, farmers’ institutes, 
and on plat experiments; lists of exchanges and of bulletins issued; and brief sum¬ 
maries of results obtained during the year. 

Biennial Report of North Carolina Station, 1897 and 1898 (North Carolina Sta . 
Bpt. 1897 and 1898, pp. 78). —This covers the work of the station for the two years 
ended December 31, 1898, and includes a discussion of the relation of the station to 
the State and National Government, an outline of the history and the organization 
list of the station, a summary of the publications issued during 1897 and 1898, a 
brief review of the different lines of station work, and a list of acknowledgments. 
Departmental reports giving a more detailed account of work in agriculture, 
chemistry, horticulture, botany, entomology, veterinary science, and fertilizer con¬ 
trol are appended. ■ ' 

Twenty-second Annual Report of North Carolina Station, 1899 (North Caro¬ 
lina Sta. Bpt. 1899, pp. LII + 462). —This is in part reprinted with changes from the 
Biennial Report of the Station for 1897 and 1898, noted above. It includes in addi¬ 
tion the text of the Hatch Act, a summary of publications issued during the year, a 
financial statement for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1899, and reprints of Bulletins 
152-169 of the station on the following subjects: Poultry notes (E. S. R.,10, p. 1087), 
vinegar adulteration and the extent to which it exists in the samples for sale in North 
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Carolina- (E. S. R., 10. p. 1077), the adulteration of coffee and tea (E. S. R., 10, p. 1089), 
baking powders on sale in North Carolina (E, S. R., 11, p. 278), the adulteration of 
flour (E. S. Ik, 11, p. 278 ), mineraline (E. S. R., 11, p. 278), the fertilizer control for 1.898 
(E. S. Ik, 11, p. 229), horticultural experiments at Southern Pines, 1896 (E. S. R. ? 11, p, 
341 ), digestion experiments (E. S. R., 11, p. 276), drinking water (E. S. Ik, 11, p. 328), 
farming in North Carolina (E, S. R., 11, p. 497), rational stock feeding (E. S. Ik, 11, p, 
483), the flora of North Carolina (E. S. K., 11, p. 909;, preservatives in canned foods 
offered for sale in North Carolina (E. 8. Ik, 11, p. 960), butter (E. S. Ik, 11, p. 984), 
poultry experiments (see p. 1073), field and forage experiments (see p. 1032), feeding 
experiments and milk records (see p. 1078). 

Annual Report of Oklahoma Station, 1899 (Oklahoma Sta. lipt. 1899 , pp. 7-96 ).— 
The director’s report gives the organization list of the station and reviews the .differ¬ 
ent lines of station work during the year. A financial statement for the fiscal year 
ended June 30,1899, and a subject list of station bulletins are given. The report also 
contains several articles, abstracts of which are given elsewhere, and an extended 
summary of the results of the more important work done since the establishment of 
the station. 

Annual Report of South Carolina Station, 189 8 (South Carolina Sta . Ilpt. 1898 , 
pp. 37).—This includes the organization list of the station, a financial statement for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1898, a brief report by the vice-director, lists of 
acknowledgments and station publications, and departmental reports reviewing 
the different lines of investigation and giving an account of work noted elsewhere. 

Eleventh Annual Report of Texas Station, 1899 ( Texas Sta. lipt , 1899 f pp, 
55-90), —The director’s report contains a review of station publications issued during 
the year, and a discussion of farmers’ organizations, the organization and equipment 
of the station, distribution of station funds, and the general work of the station. Reso¬ 
lutions of the Texas Farmers’ Congress and the Texas Live Stock Association rela¬ 
ting to the needs and work of the stations and substations are given. Reports of the 
chemist, veterinarian, horticulturist, and agriculturist outline the work in their 
respective departments. The report of the agriculturist contains in addition con¬ 
clusions from experiments with corn, reprinted from Bulletin 49 of the station (E. S. 
R., 11, p. 233). The organization list of the station, a financial statement for the fis¬ 
cal year ended June 30, 1899, and a subject list of station publications are also 
included in the report. 

Tenth Annual Report of Utah Station, 1899 ( Utah Sta. lipt. 1889, pp. XLY } pU. 
2, Jig. I).*—This contains a report of the director, on the staff, buildings and equip¬ 
ment, publications, and lines of investigation; a subject list of all the bulletins 
issued by the station; departmental reports reviewing at some length the different 
lines of station work, and noting briefly methods and results in some cases; a finan : 
eial statement for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1899; list of periodicals received by 
the station library; and an index to the report and the bulletins published during 
the year. 

Ninth Annual Report of Wyoming Station, 1899 (Wyoming Sta . lipt. 189B r 
pp. 41-65).—Them pages include notes on the origin and purpose of the* station, a 
brief summary of bulletins issued during the year, an outline plan of station work, 
a financial statement for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1899, and reports of the 
director, agriculturist and horticulturist, botanist, chemist, geologist, and meteor¬ 
ologist and physicist reviewing the different lines of station work. Several articles 
noted elsewhere and reprints of Bulletins 38-40 of the station and Index Bulletin B 
are appended to the report proper. Bulletin B is an index to Bulletins 27-37 of the 
station, and Bulletins 38-40 deal with the following subjects: Cultivated shade and 
forest trees (E. S. R., 10, p. 965), alkali studies, II (E. S. R., 10, p. 1025), the trees of 
Wyoming and how to know them (E. S. R., 11, p. 53). 
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California University and Station.— A. P. Havne, viticulturist of the station, has 
resigned and accepted a position with a commercial company in Manila. Le Roy 
Anderson, of Cornell University, has been appointed assistant in charge of dairy hus¬ 
bandry. Carrol Fowler, a graduate of the university, will have charge of the entomo¬ 
logical work during the present year, C. W. Woodworth having been granted a year's 
leave of absence. S. X. Andrews, of Pomona, has been appointed patron of the 
Southern California Substation in place of C, F. Loop, deceased. A. W, Foster, 
president of the California Northwestern Railroad, has been made a regent of the 
university in place of A. S. Hallidie, deceased. 

Illinois University and Station. —P. G. Holden, agronomist in the university 
and station, has resigned to accept a position as field agriculturist for a sugar refin¬ 
ing company at Pekin, Ill. C. G. Hopkins, chemist to the station, will also have 
charge of the work of “Professor Holden. Professor Hopkins has been spending the 
past year in study and travel in Europe, but will return in September. W. J. Fraser, 
assistant in dairying, is now in Europe studying the dairy interests of the more 
important dairy countries. G. P, Clinton, botanist of the station, has been granted 
leave of absence to spend the coming year in study at Harvard University. The 
station departments, with the exception of botany, will occupy quarters in the new 
agricultural building, the wings of which will be completed in September. 

Purdue University. —W. E. Stone, Ph. D., professor of chemistry and vice-president 
of the university, has been elected president. 

Kansas College and Station. —The agricultural department is now located in its 
new building, which is designed to accommodate that department in respect to class 
rooms and room for instruction in cheese making and butter making. The machinery 
for this w T ork is not yet installed. The chemical laboratory was totally destroyed by 
fire originating in the dark room May 31,1900. The records of the director’s office 
of the station, the greater portion of the library and office furniture, and considerable 
apparatus were saved. Some of the samples for analysis in connection with digestion 
experiments were lost. Several hundred samples of corn which were in process of 
analysis in connection with work in seed breeding were saved. The fine collection 
of minerals and rocks, while largely removed from the building, was so badly dam¬ 
aged from the rough handling as to be of very slight value. 

Maine Station. —At the June meeting of the board of trustees the following changes 
in the station staff were made; The resignation of A. J. Patten, assistant chemist, was 
accepted; C. D. Holley, B. S., University of Maine, 1900, was appointed assistant chem¬ 
ist; Parley Spaulding, B. S., University of Vermont, 1900, assistant in horticulture, 
beginning October 1, 1900; Gilman A. Drew, Ph. D., of Johns Hopkins University, 
entomologist, to date from September 1, 1900, vice F. L. Harvey, deceased. J. A. 
Roberts, of Norway, has been appointed a member of the board of control in place of 
Arthur L. Moore, whose term has expired. ' 

•Montana College and Station.— S. M. Emery, director and horticulturist, has 
resigned, and S. Fortier, irrigation engineer, has been elected director. 
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Oklahoma Station. —At a recent meeting of the hoard of regents E. E. Bogue, 
botanist and entomologist of the station, was granted a year’s leave of absence for 
the purpose of studying certain plant diseases that have been engaging the attention 
of the station daring the past year. E. M. Wilcox will be in charge of his department 
during the coming year. 

Oregon Station, —B. G. Reedy, of Tigardvilie, has been elected master of the 
State grange, and thereby becomes ex officio member of the board of regents in place 
of W. M. Hilleary; and John T. dwell, of Central Point, has been elected a mem¬ 
ber of the board in place of B. S. Pague. 

South Carolina College and Station. —C. C. Newman has been elected horti¬ 
culturist in the college and station, 

Utah College and Station. —J. W. Kerr, for several years past president or 
Brigham Young College at Logan, has been elected president of the agricultural 
college, to succeed J. M. Tanner, resigned. The resignation of Luther Foster as 
director and agriculturist has also been accepted, and J. A. Widtsoe, formerly chemist, 
has been elected director. 

Virginia College and Station. —John T. Brown, of Brierfield, has been elected 
rector of the board of visitors of the college and chairman of the board of control 
of the station in place of C. E. Yawter, resigned. W. A. Hill, of South Boston, has 
been appointed a member of the board of visitors. Contracts have been awarded 
for a large pig barn, designed for experimental work, and for a building for farm 
machinery, shops, etc. 

Washington Station. —J. A. Baliner, horticulturist, has retired from the station 
to engage in commercial horticulture. 

Wyoming Station. —B. 0. Buffum, agriculturist, horticulturist, and vice-director, 
has resigned to accept the position of agriculturist in the Colorado college and 
station. Luther Foster has been elected to succeed him. 

Appropriations for the IT. S. Department of Agriculture. —The Congressional 
act making appropriations for the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1901, shows an increase of nearly $300,000 over the appropriations 
for the preceding year. The total amount is $4,023,500, of which $720,000 is for 
the experiment stations in 48 States and Territories, and $10,000 for the purpose of 
commencing the necessary improvements for the establishment and maintenance of 
a general experimental farm and agricultural station on the Arlington estate, opposite 
Washington. 

The largest increases in the appropriations are for the Bureau of Animal Industry, 
Weather Bureau, and the Divisions of Forestry and Seeds. The appropriation for 
the Bureau of Animal Industry is $1,078,830, an increase of $46,800. The appropri¬ 
ation for animal quarantine stations is increased from $12,000 to $50,000. The total 
appropriation for the Weather Bureau is $1,058,320, an increase of $35,838. The 
work of the Bureau is to be extended to the Hawaiian Islands. The Division of 
Forestry receives $80,000, an increase of $40,000, $5,000 of which may be used to 
investigate forest conditions in the Southern Appalachian Mountain regions of west¬ 
ern North Carolina and adjacent States. The appropriation for the Division of Seeds 
is increased from $130,000 to $170,000. The increased appropriation for the purchase 
of seed is due in a large measure to a petition of some 225 Members of the House of 
Representatives. 

The appropriation for the Office of Experiment Stations is $33,000, and the 
special investigations in charge of this Office are provided for as follows: Nutrition of 
man, $17,500, an Increase of $2,500; irrigation investigation, $50,000, an increase of 
$15,000; $12,000 for the stations,in Alaska; $10,000 for a new station in Hawaii; 
and $5,000 for investigating the agricultural resources and capabilities of Porto Rico, 
with reference to the establishment of stations there. 

The scope of the work of the Division of Chemistry has been somewhat enlarged, 
and its appropriation increased by $1,000, being now $35,000. 
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The appropriation for the Division of Agrostology is increased §5,000, making a 
total of §25,100. The Division of Entomology receives §33,200, an increase of 82,500. 
Special investigations are ordered on “ravages of the codling moth, with a view to 
ascertaining the best methods for its extermination.’ 1 The sum of §34,500 is appro¬ 
priated for the Division of Vegetable Physiology and Pathology. The policy of 
Secretary Wilson in employing graduates of agricultural colleges as scientific aids has 
received the indorsement of Congress by an express provision for the employment 
in this Division of such aids. Of the §31,300 appropriated for the Division of Soils, 
§10,000 may he "used “for the purpose of demonstrating the practical value of under- 
drainage and other methods of reclaiming alkali lands.” The appropriation for this 
Division is §5,000 greater than last year. 

The fund for investigations as to the adaptability of the South for profitable tea 
culture is increased from §1,000 to §5,000. 

The fund provided for the Division of Publications is §130,020, an increase of 
§28,360. The amount set aside for the. printing of Farmers’ Bulletins is §22,500 
greater than last year. Four-fifths of The Farmers’Bulletins are to be sent out by 
members of Congress instead of two-thirds as formerly. 

Other items of the appropriation act are as follows: Biological Survey, §30,300, an 
increase of §2,740; Division of Botany, §43,080, an increase of §14,280; Division of 
Pomology, §18,400; Public Road Inquiry, §14,000, an increase of §6,000; Division of 
Statistics, §146,160; Library, §14,000; Museum, §2,260. 

Meeting of the Society for the Promotion of Agricultural Science. —The 
twentieth annual meeting of the Society for the Promotion of Agricultural Science 
was held at Columbia University, New York, Friday and Saturday, June 22 and 23, 
1900, in. connection with the forty-ninth meeting of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. Dr. W. J. Beal, of Michigan, presided. A joint session 
with the Association of Economic Entomologists was held Saturday morning, 
m June 23. 

The papers presented included: Presidential address (delivered in the joint ses¬ 
sion) and A syllabus for a course on grasses and other forage plants, W, J. Beal; The 
course of the hyphal filaments of Tilletia in the body of the wheat plant—a correction 
of an error, H. L. Bollev; Preliminary studies in soil bacteriology, F. D. Chester; 
Egyptian agricultural institutions, D. G. Fairchild; Development of forestry during 
the past twenty-five years, B. E. Fernow; Twenty years of progress in plant pathol¬ 
ogy, B. T. Galloway; Subarctic agriculture, C. G. Georgeson; Experiments in the 
apiary, C. P. Gillette; Seven years of field experiments with hush beans, B. D. 
Halsted; The progress in economic entomology during the nineteenth century, L. O. 
Howard; Some new facts regarding the destructive green-pea louse, with methods 
lor its suppression and control, W. G. Johnson; Humus and soil fertility, E. F, Ladd; 
The development of tomato hybrids, W. M. Munson; Syllabus of a course in the study 
of cryptograms and The weedy plants of Iowa, L. H. Pammel; Agricultural instruc¬ 
tion by the University extension methods, I. P. Roberts; Experiments in liming, W. 
Frear; Influence of wheat farming upon the fertility of the soil, H. Snyder; The uses 
and abuses of fertilizer formulae, S. M. Tracy; Plant breeding, W. W. Tracy; The 
botanic garden as an aid to agriculture, W, Trelease; How to teach agricultural chem¬ 
istry to best combine the science of chemistry with the application of it to the affairs 
of farm life, E. B.Voorhees; Influence of meteorological conditions on the Hessian fly, 
F. M. Webster; A few points on how to make agricultural chemistry applicable to 
farm life, J. B. Weems; Formation of sodium carbonate or black alkali by salt bushes 
and Mutual solubilities of certain pairs of electrolytes in concentrated solutions, F. K. 
Cameron and F. D. Gardner; and Notes on the comparative hardiness and phenology 
of some southern and northern trees of the same kind, J. C. Whitten. 

The officers elected for the ensuing year are W. J. Beal, Michigan, president; F. M. 
Webster, Ohio, secretary; and B. D. Halsted, New Jersey, additional member of execu¬ 
tive committee. 
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Meeting op the Association of Economic Entomologists. —The twelfth annual 
meeting of the Association of Economic Entomologists was held at Columbia 
University, New York, Friday and Saturday, June 22 and 23, 1900, in connection 
with the forty-ninth annual meeting of the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science. In the absence of the president (L. Bruner) C. P. Gillette presided. The 
following papers were presented: Effects of spring application of insecticides, E. P. 
Felt; Notes on the Marguerite fly, H. T. Fernald; Notes from Colorado, C. P. Gil¬ 
lette; Present condition of the Blastophaga introduction experiment in California, 
on an introduced parasite of Ceroplastes, and on Pentilia misetta , L. 0. Howard; Notes 
on insects of economic importance for 1900, and The economic value of certain para¬ 
sites, W. G. Johnson; The distribution of the brown-tail moth, A. H. Kirkland; 
Notes on Diabrotica 12-pundata , A. L. Quaintance; Hydrocyanic gas on low-growing 
plants, E. D. Sanderson; Meteorological influences on the development of the Hes¬ 
sian fly, and Insects of the year in Ohio, F. M. Webster; Notes on certain animal 
parasites, C. P. Lounsbury; Relations of Pimpla conqumtor to Clmocampa americana, 
and an egg parasite of Vanessa antiopa, C. M. Weed; Notes from Canada, J. Fletcher; 
and Notes from California, G. W. Woodworth. For entomological papers presented 
in a joint session of this association and the Society for the Promotion of Agricultural 
Science see page 1099. 

Officers for the ensuing year were elected as follows: President, C. P. Gillette, of 
Colorado; first vice-president, A. D. Hopkins, of West Virginia; second-vice president, 
E. P. Felt, of New York; secretary, A. L. Quaintance, of Georgia. The president, 
the first vice-president, and the secretary were constituted a committee to pass upon 
and record common names of insects to be hereafter proposed. 

Meeting of the American Chemical Society. —The twenty-first general meeting 
of the American Chemical Society, in affiliation with the chemical section (C) of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science, was held at Columbia Uni¬ 
versity and the Chemists’ Club, New York, June 25-30, 1900. Addresses were deliv¬ 
ered by C. F. McKenna, chairman New York section American Chemical 'Society; 
W. McMurtrie, president of the society; and J. L. Howe, vice-president Section C, 
American Association for the Advancement of Science, and some fifty papers were 
presented. Those of especial interest from an agricultural standpoint were: The prin¬ 
cipal body to which the odor of jonquil is due, T. C. Stearns; The detection of coal- 
tar dyes In food products, A. L. Winton; Estimation of fat in sweetened condensed 
milk, J. F. Geisler; Some analyses of milk and cream with reference to the condition 
of fat globules, H. C. Sherman; The action of various preservatives upon cider, E. H. 
S. Bailey; The toxic action of solutions of acid sodium salts on Lupinm albus , L.Kah- 
lenberg and R. M. Austin; Investigations as to the nature of corn oils, H, T. Vulte 
and Harriet W. Gibson; Some results of experiments with the respiration calorim¬ 
eter, W. O. Atwater; Notes on the determination of the spontaneous combustion of 
oils when mixed with wool waste, L. P. Kinnieufc and H. W. Haynes; Application 
of chemical methods to the testing of wheat and flour, H. Snyder; Note on the deter¬ 
mination of phosphorus as phospho-molybdie anhydrid, H. C. Sherman and H. S. J. 
Hyde; The adulteration and methods of analysis of the arsenical insecticides, J. K. 
Haywood; The composition and analysis of London purple, J. K. Haywood; New 
methods for the separation of some constituents of ossein, W. J. Gies; and Notes on 
the constituents of ligament and tendon, W. J. Gies, 

Meeting of the American Forestry Association. —The American Forestry Asso¬ 
ciation, in affiliation with the American Association for the Advancement of Science, 
held meetings at Columbia University, New York, Monday and Tuesday, June 25 
and 26, 1900. Addresses were delivered by the Hon, Warren Higley and by the Sec¬ 
retary of Agriculture, Hon. James Wilson, who presided, and a list of some 25 papers 
on various phases of forestry w’ere presented. 
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The present number completes the eleventh volume of the Experi¬ 
ment Station Record, and is devoted as usual to the index of the vol¬ 
ume. The labor incident to preparing' an index of nearly 12,000 entries 
and putting it through the press is responsible for the delay in issuing 
it after the completion of the rest of the volume. 

The present volume contains 808 pages of abstracts, representing 
74,981 pages in the original publications. In addition to these abstracts 
the volume contains the titles of 2,247 articles, mostly foreign, which 
are briefly noted, but not abstracted. There are also 15 editorials, 
occupying 30 pages; 5 special articles, occupying 48 pages, and 129 
station and miscellaneous notes, occupying 18 pages. 

The review of literature relating to veterinary science has been made 
much more comprehensive than in previous volumes. The systematic 
abstracting of publications in the Dutch language has been added, 
and arrangement has been made for abstracting the agricultural liter¬ 
ature in the Hungarian language, which contains much of interest and 
value. 

With the pressure of matter it has been necessary to put more of the 
abstracts in brevier type than was formerly the case, in order to keep 
within bounds, and also to omit many of the details which were formerly 
included. This calls for closer discrimination on the part of the 
abstractors, and while it necessarily makes the Record more technical 
in its nature, it will make it more strictly a record of progress in agri¬ 
cultural science. 

As the number of volumes of the Record increases the set becomes a 
more valuable compendium of recent literature on agricultural science 
and'more useful as a means of getting together the literature on a 
given subject. To facilitate its use, the preparation of a combined 
index has been undertaken, to cover probably the first twelve volumes 
of the Record. Work on this combined index is well under way, but 
the labor involved is very large, and it can probably not be finished 
before the completion of Volume XII. Such an index will necessarily 
be less detailed than the index to the individual volumes, and will be 
made on a somewhat different plan in order to keep it within reason¬ 
able size. This can be clone, however, without impairing its usefulness. 
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Bread, home-made, economy... 970 

impurities.,. 79 ! 

mailing, losses, XL 8, D. A .. 708 

with .skin: milk vh, water, 

.Me ......» ' 900 

ropy, .still<1 ies .......-.- 072 

olimy, notes............. 8813 

“ sticky ” or u slimy,” cause, Win... 005 

water vs. skim milk, analyses. 478 

wheal, ami whole-meal, analyses..... 001. 

Breakfust f<»od, analyses, Idaho.. OH 

Breed, effect on egg production, Utah..... 481 

. vs, type in cows..., 80 

Ilremsergometer, description. 777 

Browers’ grains, dried, analyses, NAT- 777 

description..... 971 

Brewery residue vs. peanut meal for milch 

cows........... 81 

Brinjal affected hy RhopnfoHphwm dimtM. H>63 
Hrodnjmeua mmulata , notes, Mich ........ 954 

Brume, grass, smooth, culture experiments, 

Mohr . 240 

B ramus inermu, analyses, dorm. Stores.... 882 

Minn.._ 883 

Nebr.. 1031 

culture experiments, 

Nehr.....240,1030 

c u 11 u r e expert meiits, 

* S. Dak.. 43 

hay, analyses, Can. . 873 

in Kansas... 926 

notes, Colo... 330 

N. Dak..... 880 

' U.S.D.A. 1033 

varieties, Ala. Canobrakc. 251 
Broom corn, culture ..................... 240,444 

Brown-tail caterpillar, destruction by birds, 

IT. S. D. A... 958 

moth, distribution.. 100 

■ Bruchophagusfunebrix, 'notes,.Mich 954 

Uruchut ajfiniit, notes---- 502, 057 

chinenm, notes, V, 8. D. A. 470 

lenM^ 'notes, U«,S. X). A ...- 470 

’ ■obteetUHt notes, K. H.. 100 

IBS. D. A .. 470 

pisorum, notes, 11. S, D. A.470 

. .. fiiadrimmmlahUN, notes, IT. S. 1). 

AV... .470 

. rufimanun, notes, XT, S. D. A....... ■ 470 

.Bnmisaure, nature and causes -.50,862,40(1 

. Brussels sprouts, notes, B. C..«.. 1047 

Bryohia pmrtiom, notes........._..... 5(52,052 

Bryotropha golamUa, notes.. 272 

' Bubonic plague, treatment.. 01, 

:'Buckwheat, analyses ...................... ■ . 724 

as an adulterant of flour.._ 482 

ash analyses. 38 

culture and uses —.......... • 240 

studies. 724 

fertilizer experiments. 88' 

requirements_.... 724 

middlings,analyses, Mo ...... 97.1 

■ ' '' notes, Can...... ■ 833 

root development—•. '''725 

water absorption of seed. 1050 

Bud selection in plant breeding..... 1047 


1 ‘age. 

Bud variation i n plan Is....... 424 

Budding, winter, not.es---- 987 

Buds, win ten* grow 1 h... 221. 

killing,Vt.... 342 

Bu Halo beetle, not oh..,......, 985 

bur,oradicatiou, Wis...* 749 

notes, Oklu....... 884 

glial, southern, Miss .. 278 

Buffaloes,distributionof galaclasc in milk, 

Win......... 580 

Bvj'u mdyarky notes.. 429 

Bugo'tig moth, treatment' .- —.. 706 

Bu lb culture in Bermuda 52 

Holland... 938 

diseases on the Pacific Coast, V, S, 

1). A... 403 

Bulbs, tloworing, culture in "Washington... 453 

Bu 11 nettle, notes, (>klu... 354 

Burdock, eradication, Win-- 749 

Burette, automatic... 511 

Boat .. m 

. ■' bolder... —... 313 

Burros, distribution of guluctase in milk, 

Wis. 589 

Butter, ad alteration ...... 82, 87,312, HU, skh. 1007 

■analyses ......... 905,981 

Can....— 081 

Conn. State............... 770 

K,y. 814 

Minn. 883 

U.S. D. A.. 977 

V't.... 389 

andmargarin, manual.............. 390 

method of differen¬ 
tiating ........... 112 

as affected by air, light, and mois¬ 
ture.. . 581 

corn... ,781, 

food.. 888 

Miss.. 1080 

paste urn a t i o n a t 
high temperatures 85 

sesame cake......... 281 

sugar-boot pulp-.... 781 

Association of Ontario, report...... 788 

bacterial exam inatkm.............. 077 

bitter taste caused by magnesia.... 587 

. cause and prevention of mold..,. 682 

chemistry unit bacteriology, hand¬ 
book ..... 489 

composition asallcctcd by foods.... 31,2 

control of flavor ---..... -». 285 

cry oseopy 0X8 

cultures,commercial, Pa.... 83 

U. S. D- A. 599 

detection ofcotton •seed oi 1.......... ■ 81,1 

margarin............... ■ 888 

determination of horuoic. acid...... 5,1 o 

solids and fat,',.. 905 

digestibility.. 870,059, 000 

estimation of rancidity from free ' 

volat,i le ac ids ' 584 

examination by the reiVactometcr ., 018 

for tubercle bacilli 887 

exhtin*liens, I)anink ., . 85 

Finnish ............... 488 
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Tiutior exhibitions, Swedish. ... 87,«81 

exports ,. — -. - ... 1*81 

Danish..... 87 

C.S.'P. A .......... S»7«S 

•fill, an alVnnln.il by ivnieillium .. 077 

com posit inn an atl'eded by food, 

Mo ..-.. 074 

physienl end enemieal eon- 

slants..-.;«w, mr» 

raneidify .. Old 

studies -----.. 284 

'furmcttI, now, 1 >d .... -IDO 

iiavorund annua as related to add 

fermentation, Iowa.. 288 

from reindorr milk, analyses .. 781) 

hardness, as aifecled l»y fond, Mr ... 1)71 j 

imitation, export's, C. S, D A - 1)70 j 

imports into the Doited Kingdom. j 

XT. S. I>. A ..... 07b | 

inferior, improvement .... f»87 

inspection ... 280 

making e\perimentH, Dan --- <181 

from honied milk, Dn 84 

hi Canada... ........ I085 

psodeiiri/ed milk or cream, 

If, S, P. A ...20O, 070 

IrcatiHo......... 41(0 

methods of analysis ,...... Ill, 111 I 

p reservation .-...- 285 

price# in New York ami London in 

185)7, C.S. P, A .... .5)7<1 

'production, cost-- 45)0 

in Canada ......... 45)0 

, quality a» affected by food, Vt.. 285 

renovated, or process, deduction• Hit 

renovating .............. 8H{> 

seasonal vnriationw.. 888 

ntmlioH of ranehiity *. fll.fi 

on the Uddiort number.,.(175) 

t»heroin baeilli content.■ 1187 

typhus ImeilluH in.. 780 

miHuited, whipping trial#, 1C 8. P. A. 970 

variations in volatile fatty acids , 487,07*0 
water content.;.. 188,789 

liu tie Hi ioM at.t4iek.lng' fruit, Minn'...._... . 70 

m Igrnthm .. 7115 

■ notes...,.,... 174,871 

Hu Perm Ilk from Swedish ureumorioH, 

tttmlyeea ... ..».. 089 

By-product* from diirkens, utilisation79 

Hyt uridiv, monograph... ■ 502 

Cabbage blank ret, notes, V t _____....... ■ 50 

: butterfly, note# .. 'fitt 

V. K, P. A .. 952 

’’ imported,notes, N..11 ... ' 105) 
ir.s/P.A D52 

dub rimt. ((See alao Turnip dub 
' ' root.) 

notes, Vt...' 1150 

treatment, Vf,.. 50 

'' insects affecting...„.. 00 

plant Ion mo, not oh, Can ......... 057,8051' 

5)52 

plritoita, iiottiH.'700 
root maggot, notes ........... 00,1)55,057 

Can __ 800 

it 145.No. 1*2 5) 


Cabbage rot, cause, Mass, Untdi... 552 

web worn i, notes.. '1(10 

C.S, P. A.. :hu 

worm, remedies, N, II ..... 101) 

notes ------ (10,055 

Cabbages as double erop wit It potatoes . 44 

lertili/ens periments .. ..... 812 

Minimi latch bid 

requirements ........__ 1,250 

nitrogen eoutuut of varieties,..,,, 451 

notes, A ri/, Hat) 

S. C..... 1047 

ridge vs. level vulture, Ark .. 214 

vadol irs 842 

Ala. 1 ’ane.brake ........ 251 

Ark... 244 

Midi .__ 250 

S. Dak .. 51 

Caeao aiVeeted by J*hptnphf.hot , <i uiunivont .. HHil 

milt,ure... 548 

in Bra/i! ......»... Pi 18 

Meuadm*.......548,741 

disease in Trinidad,.. 550 

e( y (Oology........ . 250 

grafting --..---- 548 

notes ........ 252 

poll'd incase... <........ , 100, 202 

seeds, ana lyses -................... 1048 

soils, analyses .. 718 

(VtmriVr poufviffttmt at tack i ng oranges..... 501 

rum-mtiuti remedies ,.............. 1005 

Caotim dnldiiiH, notes.,..... 450 

Caddice tty .attaeking 111 ins, Me ..,.......> 1)58. 

(hmmu ftw*iirirt% genetic relationship with 

MdunipHom nl'Pnpntm trentulet .. 5U 

. . mjt'i/t atptu not om.... 408 

(hmalpinift cnnari(t t notes.--- 1057 

Cade in, effect on museuhu* work ........... 70 

Calabash fruit, analyses....... 240 

Oalanwrilfa Umgifulitt, notes, IT. S. Ik A.. 420 

' (Hlnudra irrpztt, not oh, U. S. 1 k A............ 472 

(Mluthm nUoujtit, analyses... 240 

Caleareous fert-ill/iilg materials, tests for.. 50(5 
Cldeium bisulphite as a darlTying agent, 

A hi, College............... 21)2 

earlddo furphyllnvem .. 071,1057 

carhomde in soils,detennination, 20, lb) 
determination of alumina in pres 

otiee of .. OUf 

in ashes, determruation .... '• ■ 2I<1 ; 

os id, determination of earboii 

dims id '. 5(18 

Halls, phyeiologieal able, 11 ,H. I>. A. 1008, 

Ca'if I’holera, notes, .N'ebr *.. ........... ■ ■ 

epi/aaii ie oee,urrenee of fmnidb ctmum> : '2it■, 

Caliibrnia Htntiou, noin* ............* -TOOT 

weed bulletin......... - - 1047' 

Dniversity, notes.. 1007 

Cnlhdit, mmiysos ......... ..v*w A »■- * ■' 2.# 

CaUkUummnymmum, laitfM **•.■* * *»».*..#*-*■'"/' 174 ;. 
OattiptvtnHgtya-ntmn* nnten...40571 
(Udttptmufi ital'ku remedies, 058 

■ Calves, artificial milk 1’or. „. *.> . 882 

enngenUnl fcubercuioHis 204 

cost of fatten ing, Kt*br .... ( 

. raising, IT. fik'D. A. . m 
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Calves, fall a ml spring, comparison... **72 

feeding, IT. S. I>. A.... 29« 

experiments—.. ho 

Can.,. ttT.fi 

Nchr.. Ofi« 

N. II ... I7K 

on milk of tuhereulmm 
cows, Conn. Starrs........ HIM* 

feeds fur....... 1077 

forcultivating vaeeino virus....... 105 

skim milk for........ -tUO 

fubiTrUloHlH,UK I 

Camels, inoi’ulalion for glanders.... 2Do 

susceptibility to cat tle plague. 280 

Camembert cheese ......... 588 

C kitmmln pdhwithu not on, Mbm............ 804 

Camphor barometer, i . S. D. A... 400 

culture in Florida... 402 

Vam-ptmot'UH pennsplrankm^ notes, Midi... 054 
Cumuin Hold pens, unnlynon, K. *T ........... 777 

P«. 420 

eu 1t ure experiments, 

Colo.’.. m 

Cbittaigro, culture experiments, Ariz.* •. ■ 240. 

extract, .studies, Ariz.. 218 

fertilizer experiment*), Arm...... 240 

Cmmis, State irrigation .. 197 

Cmmrda Hammondi ,nates,Ky .. 170 

Gaaoor,‘Occurrence in domestic animals .... 201, 

organisms, pathogenic effects on 

animals.... 1)1 

Ciute juice, analy hob, Ky. 314 

sugar, cost of production ............. 5Ufi 

determination of:dextrose in 
prose nee of.................. . •; (514 

in milk,detection..,.. 211 

occurrence in ripe seeds... 710 

reducing power.. BOO 

' tops,'green., analyses.,.... 75 

Canine distemper, biology... 800 

■ remedies, Va............ UK) 

Cankorworn», remedies . 558 

spring, notes, K aim.. 408 

Kchr .. 1170 

sprayingexperimmits, 

K. Y. Slate. ' 17.1 

Cankonvornis, notes.—.... — 178,270,1)57 


Page, 

Ciimganns, varieties..... 

Caramel bodies, studies..... 

detection In spirits ;m<i vinegar.,. ;ipj 
Carbnliydrates, assimilation by plants...... ;,U7 

cleavage from protein ...... hi a 

determination-..;tuf, 

digestion by dogs.. 778 

Carbnloum for San 4one scale, 111.. «55 

Carbolic acid for milk fever... ... . , tj'.iu 

Carbon IdsnlpUbl an an insect bide 414 

for aphides, Ohio ..._47:5 

beet Meed, Mich ...... 055 

* u sickness ”. 2112 

mnnufaeturn and uses ... OH) 

determimiiion in nitrogenous or¬ 
ganic substances.......... ....... ;m 

dioxid, apparatus for determination 

in mineralsa ta 

determinat ion.__ 218 

in soils, determinat ion . 508 

of the ocean as related to 
that of the atmosphere . , *522 

fixation by leaves.... 1015 

metabolism of, IT. S. 1), A............ ' 874 

Carbonate of potash, analy sos, Con n. St a te.. 710 

n. i.. 017 

■ soda. (jftVe also Sodium ear* 

' bonate.) : - 

analyst's, It I.. - 017 

(Jarex alba, notes ....... 858 

(Jarism omta, poisonous to stork........... j057 

Carnation rust,notes, Nebr.. ... :t 14 

Carnations, breeding.. 458 

growing under glass all sum¬ 
mer . 987 

insects affecting... 1.0(15 

new disease. A,.... 8(lu 

varieties.,....... - ■ 154 

OamwdMt smndm» t .remedies, Can ........ R02 

Carnivora, amylaceous digestion.. 778 

Carob seed, composition of endosperm .... to 5(5 

germination.... 1 o5f? 

Carpet beetle, black, notes..... 

rented km, M ass. Hatch ...... FdTl 

grass, notes, Ala. College.,.... 154 

(MfpMapwpwnmrtla, (See Codling moth.) 

Hidmitam^xwUm . 70(1 


Oantmdiseawos,treatment.,'N.»T . 752 

Can mis, variel ics...... 852 

- Canned foods, preservatives in, N. C ....... iHU* 

goods, adulteration, N, C .. 971 

meat, bouillon, analyses. 882 

moats, examination, U. 8. l>, A. (17 

Cantab tip© bl igli I:-, notes, Colo .. 814 

' Cantaloupes, notes, 8- 0.—'. .1.(147 

varieties, Ala. Canebrako..... 251 

' ■ CantharU nuttalli, remedies, II. 8. 1), A..... 470' 

, Caoutchouc, preparation for market...-... ■' - 515 
'■ : Capillarity, offotifc on movements of ground 

1 water ... '517 

:V Caprifieation as related todheeism of the tig, 548 
experiments in California, 

TT.S.IXA,.. 050 

(japrifol laeotry notes — ..... 870 

'"^pulinia jahoticabm, notes 476 

UimnjatM ubtm scans, new mildew.... 201 


Carrot rust, tty, notes... , 057 

remedies....... 550 

Can...Kff; 

wild, ameliorat ion by grafting..,,,, 250 

eradleirt ion, Wis » ; 740 

notes, \’t..... , 854 

Carrots, ash analyses....-.............. 88 

culture.-... 241 

experimentM, ('an ,... ^ —, 822 

depth of plant mg, Can............. (Kit 

fertilizing expcrlmcmts.. 88,842 

Can........ 888 

notes, Arlz. 850 

S. C.. 1047 

mitritive ■ value. , 78 

.varieties..,848 
; Cftn.*,r,.v__ • (191 

H.'Dak'.'..........'A...61 

Curyupidii of grasHee, Htrueture, tf. 8.1), A,, 422 
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Case moths, Australian, not oh... 4»5H 

Casein, analyses, Vt......... 818 

as afleeted 1>y freezing .... HSb 

mieneorganisms _ iUH, r » 

cuuho of change in pasteurized 

cheese ... tlJSI 

Cnsoon, digest ihility. <*7t* 

(Iiihwjuh bromdio-pnoumouiui of sheep.. .. 696 

Cassava, analyses, Fla ........ 577 

as a feeding stuff, Flu... 876 

fertilizer experiments, Fla.,...... XU 

notes—... ton? 

Cassavas, sweet. and bitter. . — ... Hit 

Vasal ft soph era, poisonous to stork .. W57 

(Jamda Inmttata, not os, Md .. tit! 

ni'jHpi's , notes, Md...... tit! 

Vastilloa da a tied, as a source of rubber .... 1049 

Cast or-bean cuke, aaiaty sen... 197 

roots, asb analyses of soil from, 

Ok I a .. t!77 

Castor beans, varieties, Ok la.. 1096 

oil plant, notes. -...... 887 

pomace, analyses, t !omt. State....... 719 

Cast ration, effect on oxorol ion of phosphoric. 

acid. 481$ 

Casonrino,not ,oh ........ 458 

Catalpa, sphinx, remedies. 956 

Caleb cropping, history of practice.. 926 

crops, autumn, lor green manuring . 81351 

calltu re .,.. 24.13 

selection .. f»;tH 

Caterpillar callalu, analyses. ■ 24b 

(latei’pUlarrt, destruction by birds, 

I>. A ... . 958 

Cat hart ida‘, feeding habits’,.... ■ 425 

Cats, digest,ion experiments_............ ' 874 

metabolism experiments .. 485 

red, immunity. 712 

Catt In, abortion. . (j9(j 

breeding experiments .. U»7« 

dehorning ... .... 804 

disease in Kansas, V, H. ih A „....,, . ttOO 
not distinguishable from 
rubies 201 

■ feed mixtures, analyses, Mbm.. 882 

' feed i ng expert men is . 281 

■ Fht —........ 276 

fool and aioutb disease'.........., 005 

hygiene............ 502 

importation into Croat Britain, 

■ XT. 8, 1>, A.. poo 

Industry of Coinmdo, Wyoming, and 
■ Nevada,'.'!!. B,' I). A..... ' 072 

Itwpeelion'laws, of various HIntes 

•V "andeoutttrbw.,... 501 

■ •••' laryngealsyngamn#....,... • 02 

maintenance ration, Pa;.. ' 4H!.t 

measuring external eon format ion. 577 

runv parasitic diseiiMc in Chinn.__ 280 

of Hungary ....,, :mi 

Kinmaon. f>?G 

,,. plague,immunization__..... .502 

in eatnels,..280 
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Turkey.. 502 
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Catt le plague, treatment_..........._ til, 895 
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moldy bay . .. 700 

rape-seed cake... 92 
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<piaruuf ine i egulat ions, N. V .. . 007 
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Vu . 170 
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pre\ aleme in New South 
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water on t he joints _............. 280 

young, cost of raising_...._ 1077 

Cauliflower aborted by I'lutdtn maculata.. 1068 

leaf scorch, N. V. State. 1058 

Cauliflowers, notes, K.C.... 1047 

varieties, Mich... 250 

S.Bak.,. 51 

4 Widow pin th'sfnwtar. (NVc HeMHian lly.j 

taxi, notes...-........_... 700 

tritid, notes....858,1,005 
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N. It. Hit) 

Celery, culture_______,.__ 51 
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Cereal in© feed, (loser! pi ion.. 071 

digestibility, Mass. Mateh.. 566 
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Hatch. 508 

Cereals as affected by phosphoric acid. 520 

food ] dan ts, advantages. 070 

diseases . 1057 

fertilizer experiments. 200,241 

fungus parasites...' 100 

geographical distribution.... 210 

germination...255,36.1 

growth as affected by methods of 

seeding ... 442 

imported from Russia, IT. S. D. A.. 310 

insects affecting... 300, 705,1002 

Can. 802 

of Norway, composition. 70 

suhaoiling, Wye. 1020 

Cerebro-spinal meningitis of the horse_ 007 

Ceres Ptilver for oat smut, It. 1. 944 
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Ceroplastes, parasite.. 1100 

Oeroptastes romttufi, development-- 508 

Cemtoma trif itreata , notes, V. S. I). A. 052 

treatment, IT. S. IX A . 471 

fletonia jloricqla , notes . 1005 

xUctica in hotbeds, remedies... 477 

notes. 477 

Cetonia, study... 057 
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Chaff, analyses, Conn. State... 777 

in foods and feeding stuffs, identifi¬ 
cation.. 072 

Chagres River, ratio of discharge to rain¬ 
fall, IT. S. I). A.... 810 

Vhmtophorufi macnlatux , notes. 057 

Ohalc.idida.\ classification.. 205 

Chalk-plat© maps, IT. S. D, A. 020 

Champagne, “ dry, 11 analyses .. 900 

<7 hanmx tjmminis, treatment... 705 

Charcoal, management of forests for.. 457 
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Cheddar dices©, manufacture.. 285,080 
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Choose Association of Ontario, report ..... 788 

'• bacteriology, in Europe.. 285 

business, foreign, in Wisconsin_ 490 

Camembert.. 588 ! 

causes of defects.....'1085 | 

Cheddar, manufacture. 285, 089 ; 

pure cultures for. ........ 283 

chemical studies on ripening.. 980 

chemistry and bacteriology, hand- 
book............................... 480 
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composition as affected by storing in 
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conditions of growth as affecting 
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'curing ■ at ■ different ' temperatures, 

,;Can;... ''686 
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curing rooms, const ruction....... 400, (588 

Can .... 680 

U.S.IXA 807 

W is. 18(5 

cooling, U. S. 1). A ... 307 

Wis---- 186 

dipping ati different stages of add, 

Can...... 686 

d meases.. 700 

distribution of haeteriain.......... 487 

Edam, industry in Holland.. 084 

ripening process ........_ 488 

effect of temperature in curing-- 1085 

Eminent haler, lactic-acid ferments 

in. 081 

exhibition in Sweden. 790 

Gruyero, avoidance of 1 ‘ lulling© ”... 1085 

making, Babcock test in. 284 

experiments, Can... 683 

losses in. 700 

methods..... 490 

notes... 1085 

on the farm. 800 

problems.. 889 

pure vs. home-made cub 

tu res... 87 

with pure cultures, U. K, * 

I). A .. 20(1 

sour milk, Wis. 585 

mottled,Can .. 687 
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J?orda vacca , notes. 765 

Forecasting, long-range, present status, 

U. S. D. A. 429 

of weather, TJ. S. IX A. 223 

Forecasts, dissemination. 1018 

Forest areas, denuded, restoration by pas¬ 
turage . 941 

clearing, effect on rainfall and tem¬ 
perature, IT. S. XX A. 127 

conditions and management in Ger¬ 
many . 1050 

of Porto Rico, IT. S. D. A. 858 

culture, advisability.. 458 

domain of Belgium. 747 

economy, princ-ipies of.. 1050 

influences. 1050 

insects, studies. 366,1063 

leaves, analyses of water extract, 

Mass. Hatch .. 138 

legislation In Colorado, need of. 458 

management in British India ... 1050 

preservation, relation to the public 

welfare.. 458 

problem in the W est.. 94,1 

problems in the United States, 

TJ. S.IX A ... 454 

ranger system of the United States. 854 

reserves, national...- -. 195 

resources of the United States...... 1050 

thinnings, problems .. 941 

tree seeds, scattering by mammals.. 712 

trees as affected by climate, Ya. 455 

decay. .. 458,1052 

important, of the 'United States. 1050 

notes, Mont.. 1051 

of Cambrv, parasites-- 950 

Europe, notes... 042 

India, fungi .. 950 

stand as affected by light,—.. 458 

vegetation as affected by alkali. 484 

Forestry Association, American, meeting .. 1100 
of Massachusetts.. 459,942 
bills introduced into Congress ... 1050 
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report.... , ;941 

conditions and changes in Wis- 
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in the United States .. 1050 
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Department of Russia, report.... 54 
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experiment stations. 457, 747 

experimental, in Russia.-.. 747 
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legislation of Switzerland. 459 
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plantations, height growth...- 941 

practical... 941 
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report, Mich ... 53 

school at Yale University. 900 

schools of Europe. 1052 

science... 434 

situation in Santa Monica, Cal.. 941 

'State... 1051 

working plans for different es¬ 
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forests and snow fall, U. S. D. A. 221 

distribution and classification. 1050 

effect on doods..—... 432 

precipitation and water . 

conservation... 718 

storage reservoirs. 1052 

underground waf er.- 826 

water supply. 940 

extent of injuries by sheep. 748 
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bering .....y.. . 94.1 - 

management for charcoal produc¬ 
tion...... 457 

model for Scotland.. 457 

■ mountain, restoration...-... 455 

natural reproduct ion in old fields.. 928 

necessity of preservation...., , 940 

of Cape of Good Hope... 1051 

Dean. 457 

pure vs.mixed.. 941 

resinous, in France, treatment..... 1052 

uniformity of systems. 940 

Formaldehyde as a disinfectant.........". 767,893 

milk preservative. . .. 582,587 

detection in milk. 213,418 

determination.. 419 

in free and 
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state..- 705 

effect on digestion.. 575 

enzyms and pro- 

teids.. 125,511,715 

formation in plants...- 1015 

Formalin, effect on germination of fungi 

and growth of bacteria —... 469 

for grain sra tits, Ohio.. 102 

potato scab, Ind. 356 
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Formalin for potato seal*, Ky. 260 

preserving milk, Okla. 386 

wheat and oat smut, Ind_ 356 

in milk, determination. 904 

Foul brood, legislation.. 870 

'treatment .. 172 

Mich .. 61 

Four-o’clock seed, analyses, Conn. Stores .. 883 

wild, Nebiv. 315 

Fowl cholera, treatment. 097 

fever. 291 

Fox, ilyi ng, mRea, IT. ,S. D. A. 426 

pine sawtiy, notes. 272 

Foxtail, meadow. (See Meadow foxtail.) 

Fraxinva excelsior, cultivat ion. 942 

Freeze of 1899, effect on nurseries and or¬ 
chards in the Northwest, 


in Iowa..549 

the South.. 153 

Freezes, light, effect on grapes... 31 

Freezing, effect on embryo of hens’ eggs... 577 

feeding stuffs. 576 

milk. 886 

excessive, effect on orchard fruits, 

Ala. College... 1041 

Fridericia agrieola attacking grass ..—.. 564 

Frit fly, American, notes, Can... 862 

notes. 66 

N. Dak. 264 

remedies—.—.. 175 

Frontina <irmitjtra , notes, Ohio... 63 

frenchii , notes, Ohio.. ( 3 

Frost butterfly, notes. 66 

.effect on different varieties of •peaches 232 
fall-plowed land....... .... 44 

fighting. IT. ft. 1). A..... 127 

injuries to trees ............__.... . .515 

of June 36,1899, in Ohio, IT. rt. I). A ... 620 

prediction and avoidance of injuries, 

U.S. D. A.. . 129 

prevention by radiant heat,U. S. I). A. 429 
protection against, IT. S. D. A —.... 819 

by root pruning .. 153 

experiments, IT. $. IX A ... 222 

from, IT. S. I> A .. 517 

warnings and protection. 821 

Frosts and the strawberry crop, IT. S. IX A 819 

Fruit bark borer, notes, (la. 173 

chafer, brown, IT. S, IX A... 365 

cold storage .. 350 

Ivans;....... . 349 

crystallized and glaccd. 549 

culture and geology... 744 

in North America__... 152 

manual__ 251 

development as affected by Bordeaux 

mixture... 262 

flavor. 250 

fly, M editerranean.... — . ,563 

notes .. 760,870,958 

;Queensland . ....y,. *:A'AvVTf/'; ; ;5b3 

growers, books for. 999 

. growing under glass in England.■ ■ 650 

y irrlgatioh. ; .1948 
industry in Australasia.-.,........547 
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Fruit industry in Chile. .......* 538 

Nova Scotia. 451 

inspection.. 50 

maggot Hies, remedies.... 273 

persistence of types under cultivation 152 

pulp, exports from Canada. 547 

raising in tlie United States. 50 

reasons for not setting, Ivans. 498 

rots, studies .. 164 

stations for instruction. 744 

tree culture, studies. 451 

insects, studies. 366 

mildews, notes. 949 

trees along highways. 851 

as affected by crude petroleum, 

N.J.'... 808 

chlorosis. 946 

deciduous, crown gall, Ariz ... 858 

dwarf, advantages. 251 

failure to set fruit . 154 

fertilizer formulas. 451 

requirements. 45 

gum flow... 758 

inj uries by iimgicides. 802 

insect and fungus diseases . 272,370 

inspection. 368 

manuring.. 251 

old, treatment.. 153 

root pru ning, U. »S. 1 I A. 599 

wint er protection, Mout... —.. 251 

wood-boring insects - 173 

wine, filtration ___ - .. 157 

* worm,gray,notes .. 957 

Fruits, asbestos as a packing material..... 549 

breeding.... —..—. 851 

butterflies and moths attacking, 

Minn. 170 

classification... 113 

dried American, infestation with 

scale insects. 656 

evaporation, U. S. D. A .. 452 

evergreen, priming... 1047 

flowering periods, Va .. 128 

ford n g, in F ranee —.. 153 

Fuvicladitm d&ndriHeum affecting. 1057 

hardiness iu Iowa..... 252 

insects affecting... 1057 

methods of preservation.. 453 

native of Northwest Canada. 547 

■ notes, Can..... ' ■ 850 

of Oregon .. 851 

orchard, fertilizer experiments. 1039 

N.C. 341 

irrigation .. 1039 

varieties tor Rhode Island. 937 

pomaceous, pollination, IT. S. D. A.. 447 

. ■ preservation ..... .937 

for exhibition pur¬ 
poses, Can..-... 649 

preservatives for.. 549 

principles of breeding.. 851 

pruning and spraying experiments, 

Can.....:........ . 547 

ratio of perfect to abortive forms .. 818 

Russian, tests, Iowa .. .647 

' varieties... 547 
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notes, Can. 850 
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shrubs. 477 

as affected by certain chemicals 910 

ethereal oils.. 168 

light. 321 

related to weather,N.J. 754 

Australian, catalogue... 321 

biological species and races. 322 

conidia formation... 710 

decomposition of glueosids. 322 

edible and poisonous. 649 

of Japan.. 1075 

effect, cm form and characters of 

T dants. 121 

filamentous, development as affected 

by deleterious substances. 910 

fleshy, in greenhouses. 424 

germination as affected by formalin.. 469 

new species. 361 

of forest trees in India...-....... 950 

middle Europe... 424 

parasitic, as affected by wet weather. 469 

biology.. 322 

of Vermont.... 356 

rust, culture ex perimen ts .... 360 

duration of winter spores. 59 

woodfrequenting, biology. 322,516 

Fungicide, adhesive... 262 

and insecticide, new. 60 

containing potassium perman¬ 
ganate . 168 

new... 651 

powders, apparatus for apply¬ 
ing ...'.., 263 

Fungicides— 

copper, and soap mixtures..... 1060 

increasing adhesiveness........ 1061 

effect on mustard. 462 

for grape black rot, comparative stud¬ 
ies . 357' 

powdered vs. liquid-...-......... 60 

preparation and use...Cl), 202,478,565 

Ill. 258 

Mass. Hatch. 174 

N.C... 659 

N.J... 753 

R.I.... 262 

Fungus disease of iris bulb........ 360 

diseases, combating................ 57 

notes... 259 

of cultivated plants ..... 59,361 

".; grapes'.. "362 

■ sugar beet, N. Y. Cornell.. 162 

parasites of cereals ................. 166 
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Fungus parasites of cultivated Eosaeem ... 106 

grasses. . 166 

Furfuroids, distribution and biological im¬ 
portance in the soil. 8.18 

function in sugar beets. 321 

physiological importance in 

plants. 131 

Furfural, formation from starch. 619 

Furnace slag, effect on sugar beets.. 640 

Fnsari urn affecting asters... 261 

Fusarium roseum, notes, Ohio. 161 

Fusel oil in alcoholic liquids, determina¬ 
tion.'.-.. 313 

F'lmdadmm dendritieum. (See Apple scab.) 

Gadflies, remedies. 653 

U. S. IX A. 950 

Galaetase, distribution in cows’milk, Wis. 579 

properties, Wis.. 578 

Galernea, estivation ...... 656 

G tiler uca mnipulata on leaves of Ficus ma • 

crophylla . 561 

Galerncella, estivation. 656 

Galerucella eavicollis , notes, XT. S. D. A._ 366 

tuteola, notes, IT. S. IX A_.... 952 

Gales, northwest, of the southern Blue 
Ridge and Piedmont region, U. S. D. A.... 221 

Gall formations, classification. 562 

Gapeworms of poultry, notes.. 495 

remedies ..191,392 

Garbage, disposal in foreign countries. 831 

Garden and greenhouse plants, insects 

affecting.. 765 

crops, fertilizers for, IT. S. D. A... 599 

ilea hopper, notes, U. S. D. A. 364 

' Gardens, irrigation. 547 

Gas lime, valuation... 528 

Gases, effect on protoplasm and cell division.' 120 

stomata. 115 

intestinal, collecting and analyzing. 706 

liquefaction, manual.... 511 

rise and development.. 619 

Gassy and tain ted curds, IT. S. D. A........ . 296 ■ 

' ' Gastritis caused by fungus infested corn¬ 
stalks. 592 

parasitic, in cal ves. 995 

Gastropaeha quercifolia affecting fruits_ 1057 

que.rcuH , remedies.. 371 

Gastrophilus equi , notes, Mias. 272 

himiorrhoidalis , notes_.... 765 

Geel-dikkop disease, treatment. 593 

Geese, breeding .. 673 

breeds ..' .972 

spirillum disease... 589 

Gelatin,.properties.../ 706 

Gelechia cerealella. (See Angoumois grain 
moth.) ■ 

sular.ella, notes, IT. S.l). A .. 472 

Gelsemium sempewirens, internal phloem .. 818 

Generator for hydrogen sulphid.. 214 

Genista tlnctoria affected 1 >y Macrobasis uni - 

color , Conn. State... 762 

Geographical Congress, Seventh Interna¬ 
tional, TT.S.D. A.. 819 

Geometridm, effect of mild winter on first 

flight... 658 

'Georgia' Station, financial statement........ 396 
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Georgia, Station, notes. 899 

Geraniums, fertilizer experiments. . 453 

varieties, Can. 644 

German common school with a garden. 799 

Germination- 


apparatus for beet seed. 56 

as affected by alkali, ITtab. 459 

Wyo. 1052 

anesthetics —.. 1056 

copI>er sulphate. 361 

electricity. 355,462 

eivzyms, Vt. 354 

ferments. 460 

liquid hydrogen. 1053 

moisture. 1056 

size of seed.. 159,353 

temperature. 54,156,856 

bed, effect on germination. 460 

ch em ical p r< mosses.. 55 

increase in mineral matter during. 1056 

of cereals. 355 

oil-bearing seed, changes in composi¬ 
tion . 55 

orchids.. 355 

seeds as affected by age .. 157 

notes .. 219 

requisite conditions .. 1055 

within the fruit. 355 

wheat as affected by nutrient solu¬ 
tions .. 750 

respiration.... 29 

tests at home —.. 857 

with seeds .. 856,857 

Gestation in cows, 1ST. Y. Cornell.. 81 

XT.S.B.A. 599 

Gibberella saubinetlii, notes, Ohio —__... 161 

Ginger, analyses, Conn. State.. 769 

culture and manufacture ........ 250,744 

GinJcgo biloba , characteristics of sexes. 220 

Ginseng, culture and marketing .. 547 

notes.. 240 

Gladioli, varieties, Can. 644 

Gladiolus diseases, treatment,X. J....._ 752 

Gianders bacilli, analyses, U. S. I>. A. 996 

control in Russia. 895 
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diagnosing with silver prepara¬ 
tion of Cred6. 495 

diagnosis. 1089,1092 

differential diagnosis, U.S. I). A.. 985 
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inoculation in camels. 290 

mallein tests..... 896, 993 

natural recovery of horses. 895 
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outbreak in Holland.. 495 
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State control in Minnesota_... 1092 

transmission to man ............. 288 
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treatment, X. Dak..... 889 
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mores . 759 

notes, Mass 

Hatch. 552 

olivet mm , notes. 949 

rib is, notes. 107 

mlu'ts affecting willows. 1001 

sp, affecting red clover, Mich . 59 

notes. 801 

Gloxinias affected by Anguillula. 1001 

.Glucose by-products, analyses, Mo. 107G 

determination.'. 22 

value in arsenical insecticides. 5G0 

Glueosid, new. 700 

of millet, X. Dak. 214 

Glucosids, decomposition by fungi. 322 

in Spine a... 715 

Gluten feed, analyses, Conn, State....,. 279 

Me.... 971 

X. J. 777 

Buffalo, analyses, Me. 279,971 

Chicago, analyses, Conn. State. 777 

descript ion.. 971 

diamond, analyses, Me.... 971 

Peoria, digestibility, Mass. 

Hatch.... 500 

Hock ford diamond, analyses, 

Me. .. 279 

meal, analyses... 381 

Conn. State. 279 

X. J ................. 777 

Chicago, analyses, Conn, Storra 882 

Me.. 279,971 

cream, analyses, Me.... 279 

for cows.... 885,888 

King, analyses, Me. 279,971 

refuse, analyses. 971 

Glut!n, properties. 706 

Glyceria aqiiatim, poisonous to cattle.. 796 

Glyceride, distribution of enzyms. 125 

of butter fat. 6.15 

Glycerin for milk fever...... *... 096 

Glycogen, determination... 22,419 

formation from leitcin... 576 

without glycogen. 1076 

transformation from fat. 184 

Gnathmtoma hUpidum , notes.. 697 

■Gnats, notes. 263 ' 

G net urn, studies ....■ 121 

Goats as milk-producing animals .......... 587 

beta in head ... 191 

disease resembling tuberculosis..... 797 

distribution of galactaso in milk, 

\ ; ; "Wis ... 580 

epizootic pneumonia,notes .. 895 

foot-and-mouth disease......-.... 695 

gangrenous manimitis. - -- .... 191 

growth as affected by composition of 

milk....... ..... 576 

in the United States, U. S. D. A. ' 483 

. ■ lung-worm disease... 191 

tuberculosis... ..............._ 193 

Goes Uyrina, notes ... *.. 168 

Golden-rod, notes, Vt.........__ 354 

Goniocotes, notes.... 263 
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Goniodcs, notes.. 263 

Gooseberries, analyses. 1040 

culture experiments. X. .T_ 735 

fertiliser experiments. 1039 

X.J... 735 

grafting on currants. 850 

irrigation. 1039 

experiments, X. J . 735 

notes, Mont... 251 

preservatives for exhibition 

purposes, Can. 649 

varieties... 251,650 

Can. 547,644,844 

Midi. 153, 252 

Pa. 452 

iris. 150 

Gooseberry leaf spot, notes.. 861 

mildew, notes.. 861 

treatment, X. V. State. 945 

pectin . 906 

Gophers, remedies. 429, 659 

Gorso for sheep. 773 

tiortyna nitela, notes, Conn. State. 762 

Gossypol in cotton seed. 510 

G ra d ien ts, vertical, of tern pera tare, t r .S. D. A. 222 

Graft, Cadillac. 548 

Grafting chestnuts, Conn. State. 742 

cleft, fruit trees in fall.*.. 451 

effect on plan t nutrit ioi i . 344 

grapevines, new method. 52 

in creation of varieties. 250 

modifications induced......- 152 

monocotyledons ............. —. 910 

muskinelons .. 153 

sugar beets .......... -. 334 

transmission of acquired eharao- 

* tors...-... 348 

Grafts, whole vs. piece root for apples. 548 

Grain aphis, natural enemies, Mont. 206 

notes. . .. 955 

Can .. 862 

X. Dak. 264 

remedi os.. 175,959 

Grain crops of the world for .1899, U, S. I). A. 698 

damaged, analyses, Mass. Hatch ..... 138 

drill mg, ad van tages .. 145 

hulls, analyses, Me. 971 

lodging....'-... - - 44,145 

preparation of seed bed for, Can. 642 

rusts in Austria, notes... 468 

stored, insects af fecting, Ok la........ 1966 

vs. blood-molasses for pigs. 69 

weevils, remedies. 366 

winter, condition in April, 1898, IT. S, 

I). A. 397 

Grains, tillering, U. S. IX A. 599 

Grama grass causing disease in horses, ukla. 1090 
Gram in etc, development of seed coat and 

.. ■ pericarp...- ■ '220' 

‘ k Gran Cnltura” in Porto Pico, CVS. 1). A.. ' 819', 

Granary weevil, notes-....-. . 955 

Grape anthracnose, notes. 260, 261 

Tex,....,........... ; 248 

treatment....... 59,861 

Grape berry moth,'' notes, ■ Tex.A -.... ■ 248; 

remedies. 367 
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Grape bitter rot, notes. 200 

black rot, fungus parasite. 357 

notes . .. .167, 200, 400 

Tex ... 248 

occurrence on lea.v es as re¬ 
lated to that on fruit.- 758 

preservation and repro¬ 
duction .. 358 

prevention. 100 

recent investigations- 758 

relative* efficiency of fungi¬ 
cides .. 862 

roles of Vhnma iumij'orvite, 1061 
treatment... 202, 358, 362, 758,759 

Botrytis disease, notes. 260 

cane I sorer, notes, XT. S, D, A. 366 

culture in Itussia.. 154 

cuttings, packing for shipping in 
warm climates. 549 
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Grapes, dropping, causes . 933 

fertilizer experiments..... 150, 545 

forcing... 745 

fruit development; as affected by 

seed do v el op m e.u t. 932 

fungus diseases. 362 

grafting by Cadillac, method. 548 

on peaches.. 850 

injury by wind... 59 

irrigation. 745 

manuring in Branco. 549 

native, fifty years’ improvement— 650 

now method of watering . 50 

normal number of seeds.. 935 

on sandy soils, fertilizers for. 050 

parasitic diseases —.. 949 

protection against spring frosts ... 650 

replacing barnyard manure with 
commercial fertilizers... 932 


disease, California, in Sorrento. 59 

discuses, classification ... 58 

in Brazil, notes.. 59 

downy mildew affecting fruits --- 1057 

notes.. 59, 516 

treatment. 256,469,556 

growing in France as affected by light 

freezes... ■ 31 

New York and Ohio__ 937 

indust ry in California, XL S. I). A- 452 

leaf bliglbu, notes, Tex... *248 

diseases, notes.... 861 

folder, notes, Tex .. 248 

bopper, notes,, Tex .............. .248 

lees and marc as fertilizers.. 138 I 

mildew, notes. 59.200 ; 

Ky..............- 170 

treatment---,167,362,947 

; new micromycete ............ „■■■......... 261- 

Peronospora, treatment-.....-. 362 

. powdery mildew, notes' r ....>..' 260'. 

• mot rot, notes........ 59^-260 . 

. Tex ...................... 248 

■' roots, aerial.... -28. 

as affected by phylloxera..... 262 

. , sooty mold, notes-—..— ■ 260. 

rot in. Sorrento............59 

Grapes, American, culture. 52 

Amur. 745 

as affected by bees, Mich .......... 60 

unusual cold, Ala. 

College............. 1041 

attacked by Guaeuia monogyna - 159 

bacterial disease......59 

Ida nclii ng, it otes. 58 

blossoming season,N. Y. State .... 240 

bud development.... 851 

coloring.. 452 

culture .... 253 

effect on alcohol content of 

wine.. 648 

on sandy soils... 745 

development as affected by envi¬ 
ronment........... 52 

disinfection of stock against phyl¬ 
loxera... 959 

distances for planting. 937 


resistant varieties. 452 

ripening as affected by seed de¬ 
velopment. 935 

sack mg, Mo.... ....... 349 

seedless, notes.... 320 

origin.. 934 

self * fertili ty..... 453 

N, Y. State. 248 

sterility, N. Y. State,_...... 249 

shanking, notes. 58 

shellin g, notes. 58 

subirrigation by brush ditches_ 452 

sulphuring. 168 

varieties ......... 251 

Can .. 547,644,844' 

Mass. Hatch.... . 544 

Midi. 153,252 

■ • Miss.1. 253 

Mo... 349 

Okla... 929,1036 

Tex. 248 

Va. 932 

Grapevine borer, remedies .. 273 

flea-beetle, notes... 370 

remedies, N. Y. State. (54 

mildew, treatment. 165 

Psychic! caterpillar. 1063 

Grapevines as affected 1 >y 1 ight,iling. 52,122 

■ fungus diseases. 753 

girdling, XT. S. I). A. 599 

new method of grafting. 52 

ringing, N . Y. State.. — 49 

training... 52 

GraphoUtha pr im wom, not oh, (Jan. 863 

Grass and clover mixtures for resowing 

winter-killed fields. 44 

insects, remedies. 1064 

lands, liming, 11.1. 642 

seeding with vs. wi thou f n urse 

crop, X. H.■. 140 

top-dressing, N. II............ 145 

mite, remedies.. 174 

mixtures for permanent meadows, 

Can...... 632 

roots affected by trime Jl ids......... 1066 

seeds, fungus paras }im ..... _ ... 166 

impurities, IT. 8,1). A.. 462 
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Grass seeds, weed seed in. 1054 

thrips, remedies, Mass. Hatch. 561 

tick, remedies. 801 

utilization of nitrogen in different 

forms, Conn. State.. 722 

Grasses, agricultural, of Kansas.: 420 

American, notes, P. S. I). A. 219 

and clovers of di lie rent regions, 

comparison. 156 

as affected by nitrogenous ferti¬ 
lizers .529, 885,806 

cooperative experiments, II. S. 

D. A. 1032,1033 

culture experiments, Colo. 339 

S. Dak. 43 

destruction on cattle ranges, U. S. 
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fertilizer experiments.. 140,230, 332, 838, 
1027,1028,1037 

Del.’ 141 

Mass.Hatch. 530 

It. 1 . 641 

for hay, Ala. College. 145 

lawns, IN. J. 743 

moor soils of Germany. 43 

pastures, Ala. College. 145 

the South, notes... 241 

grazing, of western Kansas. 498 

liming experiments, NT. II .... 136 

now, from the Southern States_ 1037 

species, IT. S. I). A.. 28 

notes, Can ...-.........._ 833 

La. 28 

X. Dak. 339 

Nebr....... 315 

Team. 927 

Va. 120 

of Iowa, ecology... 709 
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structure of earyopsis, U. S. D, A.. 423 

ay Halms of instruction —.._ 1099 

tests of species—»—__ 818 

varieties, Can....--. 631,632 

Grasshopper disease, South American,notes, 

" Xebr__ 370 

Grasshoppers, native, notes, Colo.... 370 

notes, Minn—............. 864 

of Nebraska, notes.. . 370 

predaceous and parasitic ene¬ 
mies.-..-.. 265 

. remedies.... 265,565 

Gravitation, effect on movements of ground¬ 
water .. 517 

G ray field slug, notes.... 371 

Great Lakes, level as affected by preeipa- 

tiou, U.S.D. A . .622 

meterological charts, IT. S. 

D, A....621,912 

storm signals, II. S. D. A_ 127 

water temperatures,U.S.D.A 620 


Page. 

Great Lakes, weather forecasts as related 
to maritime interests, IT.S. 

I). A. ' 126 

Greenhouse aphis, remedies, Ohio. 473 

benches for subwatcring. 50 

plants as affected by algse.‘ 906 

insects affecting.. 765 

(1 reenlnmse.s, disinfecting, Mass. Hatch.... 552 

heating by steam at low pres. 

sure. 155 

hygrometers in.. 937 

inexpensi ve forms... 937 

management. 987 

Greening of oysters. 426 

Green manuring, crops for...- 442,534,917 

Ariz. 254,833 

of vineyards. 452 

utilization of cover crops. 538 

value.— 538 

with autumn catch crops. 829 

Green scale, fungus disease. 275 

Ground bone, analyses, Mass. Hatch. 138,528 

X. J. 830 

for calves-... 80 

corn, analyses.. 381 

and oats, analyses, Me. 279 

lish, analyses, X, J. 830 

Ileus, remedies. 174 

oat bulls, analyses. Mo. 971 

oats, analyses. 381 

phosphate, analyses, La.. 39 

shrimp refuse, analyses. La_.... 39 

water, depth of penetration....- 517 

movements. as affected by 

different factors.. 517 

surface, configuration...... 517 

elevation as affected 
by precipitation 
and percolation.. 517 

waters, theoretical flow.. 519 

Growing season in 1898, durat ion, U. S. D. A. 430 

Growth characteristics, transmission ...... 910 

Grubs, white, in meadows.. 5157 

notes........-.... 174 

Guan in in cane juice. 310 

, Guano, Damaralaml, analyses, Kv ....— 314 

! Guanos and nitrogenous superphosphates, 

analyses, Conn. State..... 715) 

; Guernsey cattle, notes, IT. S. D. A.....- 983 

i Guinea grass, feeding value.. 482 

j / pig, septiommia.291 

pigs, growth as affected by compo¬ 
sition of milk..-.....-..-.. 570'. 

| Gum, forest red, notes —-............., 

Gumbo soils, water-soluble matter in, X, 

Dak........'. : 224 

Gums, analysis rnetliods, handbook . 1008 
Qymnetron teter , notes, M.E-D.'A,-.-..-A-V'l'/955I 
Gypsy moth,,destruction by birds, IT. S. 

D. A . r ^v.953' 

diseased larva*. 1063 

extermination in Massaclm- 
. . setts.';■ 559 

ex,termination in Massaclm- 
' 1 'setts, E, S. 1). A... v 954 
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Jladena demistatrix , notes. XT. S. 1). A. 052 

secalis, notes.. 705 

Ihematabia wrrata, notes, Can. HOT 

Miss. 272 

Ilieniatopinna, not.es.■. 203 

IXiemosporidia, lilts history. (558 

Hail, protection against. It) 1.8 

storms, prevent ion by explosions .. 822,821 

Halo, solar, IT. S. I). A ... 222 

Halogen compounds, physiological role, 

XT. S. D. A.. 1008 

Haltoriiiinm, life history. 058 

JIaltcrophora eapUata , notes. 272, 

558,501.5,870, 1065 

Ilaltica chalybea , notes, X. Y. State. 04 

XT. S. D. A. 052 

Haitians uhUri y notes, XT. S. I). A. 264,471 

Hams, earing, X. 0. 407 

Hamster in Belgium. 271 

Handmaid moth, notes.... 272 

Hardback, notes, Yt.. 254 

Hard-wood aslies, analyses, Minn. 82L 

Haricot, etymology — 250 

Harlequin cabbage bug, notes. 955 

Harpiphorus maculatn*, notes, M ich ...... 054 

Harrows, draft, Mich. 06 

Harvest mite, reinedies. 174 

Haskell oat feed, analyses, Me. .. 270 

Hawaiian eruptions, XT. S. I). A.. 429 

Islands, agriciilturai < ondi lions, 

XT. S.H. A. 497 

Hay, analyses, Me.. -. 971 

crops, fertilizer experiments. 2150 

digestibility. Mass. Hatch .. 566 

effect of different fertilizers on feeding 

value..... 1072 

feeding value.. 576 

as affected by fermenta¬ 
tion. 479 

tine rowen,analyses,Conn.Storra..... 882 

digestibility,Conn. Storra. 874 
irrigation experiments, W is .......... 537 

mixed, analyses, Conn. Storrs ......... 882 

X. J.. 777 

moldy, poisoning cattle ............... 796 

nutritive value..... 73 

of Norwegian fodder plants, analyses. 79 
second quality, analyses, Conn. Storrs. 882 
spontaneous combustion, XT. S. D. A.., 599 

Haymaking methode... 242 

; : Hazelnut oil, composition .. 019 

Hazel trees, destruction by Lemniu m corni . 371 
Health boards. State, secretaries, IT. S. D. A. 998 

Hearing in bees. 172 

Heart diseases, t ext-book. 1090 

water, treatment. 993 

Heat,animal,chemistry......___ ■ 4.82 

effect of diminution on cocoons 0 1 silk¬ 
worm ... 65 . 

on stomata.. .. 115 

■ evolution of moistened soils, determi¬ 
nation..... 1022 

exchange in the soil....... 133 

radiant, and frost prevention, XT. S. 

B. A. 429 




Page. 

Heat radiation between earth and atmos¬ 


phere . 132 

of stars, 11. S. J>. A .... 810 

Heating, artificial, as affected by atmos¬ 
pheric. moisture, 1 h S. D. A. 127 

power of diHeront woods.... 854 

Hedges, notes. 353 

llelianthus tuber amts, notes .. 649 

Ueliothis armuji'm. (See Bolhvorm.) 

rhescia , remedies. IT. K. I). A.. 471 

Hellebore, preparation and use, Mass. 

Hatch. 174 

Kelleborus, classification........ 852 

Hellula undedis , notes, G a. 308 

XT. S. 13. A. 364 

Helminthiasis nodularis affecting cattle.... 91 

HelopelHs antonii , notes. 273 

Hexnaglobinetnia of sheep, treatment. 895 

Hematuria of cattle, notes.. 894 

Hemerocaliis affected with Astoroma. 261 

Hemiberlesia, North American species. 657 

Hemichionaspis, monograph. 563 

Hemileia vastatrix affecting coffee. .1065 

on coffee, treatment..... 1000 

Hemiptera, notes. 370 

Hemp, culture in Russia...*_.__ 443 

investigations .. 44 

Manila, production in the Philip- 

pines. 733 

seed, viability... 158 

sisal, culture.. 443 

in Mexico.. 733 

water absorption of seed.. 1056 

Hen man lire, analyses, Mass. Hatch. 1026 

Hens, number profitably kept in one pen, 

Me. 909 

vs, pullets for egg production, XT tab. 480 

Herbarium specimens for exchange, N, 0... 909 

Herd record, Mich. 86 

Hernia, diaphragmatic, in horses.. 191 

Hessian fly as affected by meteorological 

conditions ..... 1099 ,1100 

life habits, Ohio.. 470 

notes... 558,564,760,955 

Can.. 862 

Mich. 954 

Minn. 864 

X. Dak. 264 

XT. S. I). A. 952 

remedies. 175,658,959 

HeUrodera radicicola , notes. 259, 711 

Ga. 173 

schachtii, notes... 259, 429, 7,12 

remedies. 959 

Heteroecious rusts, culture experiments... 59 

Hibbertia bennetti , notes... 220 

Hibiscus diseases, treatment, X. J. 752 

Hickory borer, notes, XT. S. I). A ...._.... 366 

painted, remedies, Ohio , .63 

High schools and the Weather Review, 

U. S. D, A. 819 

High way s in Maryland ... 798 

Hippodamia convergent , notes* XT. S. I). A .. 470 

Histidin, occurrence in germinating seeds , 1050 

Histogenesis of the tubercle of tuberculosis 02 
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H. 0. feeds, analyses, Conn. State. 279,777 

Me. 279,971 

N.J. 777 

d igeati bility, Mass. Hatch. 506 

Me. 905 

for cows..-.. 98S 

Hog cholera and swine plague, distinguish¬ 
ing. 696 

bacillus as affected by heat and 

chemical antiseptics 797 

description. 492 

nonmotile. 93 ; 

retention of virulence 
in milk, IT. S. D. A .. 980 

differential diagnosis, IT. S. D. 

A.’.. 985 

duration of indneed immunity. 594 

eradication in Austria. 797 

experiments. 93 

germ, enzyms, IT. S. I). A. 997 

germicide, Minn.. 812 

immunization, IT. S. I). A. 997 

in Iowa, U. S. D. A. 997 

Norway. 093 

local outbreak, Mich.. 1086 

notes... 190,290,995 

Nehr. 393 

IT.S.D.A. 995 

Pasteur prophylactic inocula¬ 
tions . 594 

preventive inoculation .. 793,797,892 

serum for immunization - 495 

treatment, IT.S.D.A.. - 89 

studies............. 191 

transmission by insects....... 995 

toman.... 288,895 

treatment.. 696,895 

TJ.S.D. A.. . 997 

Hollyhock diseases, treament, N. J. 752 

Hollyhocks, culture... 852 

Holstein cattle, notes, U. S. D. A. 983 

Hominy chop, descri ption......... 971 

feed, description ... 971 

meal, digestibility, Mass. Hatch.566 
vs. corn meal for pigs, Maas. 

Hatch. 568 

Honey, analyses, Conn. State.,'.. —.... 769 

and pollen-producing plants of Kan¬ 
sas -.........---. 266 

hearing plants of agricultural im¬ 
portance . 561 

the maritime 

Alps .. 1064 

comb,foundation experiments. 271,557,653 

; management.....--. 172 

production.. 271 

" feedin g back, Mich.,... 61 

Yt ............370 

from different plants, analyses. 266 

methods of analysis.. 813 

plants, poisonous.... 271. 

production, increase. -........ 475 

quality .as- related to specific gravity 653 

Honeydow, notes .... 271 

Honeysuckles as ornamental shrubs ....... 550 

Hoof naeal and cracklings, analyses, N. J... 830 


Hop culture in Bohemia, U. S. D. A. 725 

dogs, notes. 870 

Hoplocampa testudinea , notes.. 705 

Hops, analyses, Idaho. 314 

culture experiments. 230 

determination of hi 11 er principles... 22 

diseases. 167,550 

fertilizer experiments. 230,733 

insects and snails affecting. 476 

irrigation. 145 

liming. 145 

manual. 539 

manuring. 340 

studies.. 1048 

Uordeumccespitomm , n. sp., notes.. 319 

Horniomyiafatji as cause of galls. 562 

Horn fly, notes, Miss. 272 

remedies, Can. 864 

worms, tobacco, remedies, IT. S. I). A. 471 

Horse, Anglo-Norman. 779 

beams, culture experiments, Can.... 833 

botfly, notes. 263 

Miss. 272 

chestnuts, spraying for Phyllosticta 

sphwropsoidea, N. J. 753 

diseases, manual. 93 

nettle, eradication, AY is. 749 

notes, Iowa.. 651 

Okla. .... 854 

radish, core rot, notes... 362 

culture in Bohemia, U. S. 

D. A. 1047 

white rust... ...__.... 758 

Horseflesh in sausage, detection_...... 21 

Horses, American, in foreign countries .... 75 

Borna disease ........ 588 

breeding. 673 

for the German military 

service, TJ. S. X). A. 972 

care-...■. 184 

colic..... 394 

remedies ..:.. 191 

diaphragmatic hernia. 191 

effect of sex on susceptibility to 

disease. 896 

epizootic phiuro-pneuinonia, note <. 896 

feeding experimon t».. 74,80,880 

Okla. 1069 

Ya. 183 

in A rgen t in a ., 577 : .■ 

importation into Great Britain, II. 

S. D. A. 999 

iritis in, notes. 896 

lead poisoning.... 191 

malarial fever.... 290 

management. 972 

metabolism experiments . .. 72 

native Russian races.... 779 

main alrecovery from glanders ... 895 

of Hungary. ... 381 

silage for, U. S. D. A .... 599 

tuberculin test-- —.. 795 

tuberculosis... 393 

working, feeding.. —.. 673 

worm diseases.-. 191 

Kor.seshoes, naiilcss. 291 
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ITorseweed, notes, Okln,.- - - - 354 j 

Horticultural experiment stations. IDS | 

periodicals, indexes. <*50 j 

Horticulture and agriculture, school of tiff 

plied.... 0(H) 

in Belgium..051 

' ' Husain,.. T44 

nomcnclat uro. 851 

notes, XT, S. D. A. 007 

Hotbeds, construction, Idaho. 051 

Hot water for grape mildew. 105,017 

phylloxera—.. 050 

treatment for out smut, Ti. I- Oil 

use of different tem¬ 
peratures. 478 

House fly, notes.■.. ' 205 

wren, notes. 428 

Hold’s reagent, preservation. 510 

Human flea, notes.. 205 

Humates and soil fertility...- - 228 

percentage in soils, N. Dak.. - 224 

Humic IcicI method for phosphates.-. 1004 

Humidity, vertical gradients, U. S. D. A — 621 

Humus and soil fertility .. 1099 

eon ten t of soils, N. Dale.... 224 

as affected by lime. 824 
decomposition of mineral salts .... 023 

different forms in agriculture ..... 916 

in soil, determination .. 110 

studies .......-.-............. 1022 

Hungarian hay,analyses, Conn. Storrs ..... 882 

Hurricane at St. Kitts, TJ. S. IX A. 021 

service of IT est Indies,U. S. D.A. 126 
tracks in the North Atlantic, re¬ 
curving, IT. S. D. A. 819' 

: Hurricanes, notes, XX. S. IX A. '■ 432 

llyhlc&a puera ,notes_—.. 1063 

Hybrid coffee, notes... 240,449,452 

' orchid,new..... 549 

, orchids.......... '52.' 

plums. 352 

, , Yfc ..47 

. Hybridity. evidences, Vt..., ... 47 

’llybrl.dissatitm,essays..---............ 152 | 

" limits among orchids. 52 ; 

' , notes ...'. 1016 | 

principles...-....— 453 j 

' HybrMs^classlflca'tion, VA... 48 | 

dinordinate variation.. 27 

spontaneous,in European flora... 120 

of hardy plan is..... 249 

Hydrocyanic-acid gas— 

as an insecticide, Cal. 64 

effect on low-growing plants.. 1100 

plants. .. 1009 

for scale insects of the orange.. 372 

handling in orchards, IT. S. D, A ........ 951 

Hydrocyanic acid in seeds of V join .,,. 748 

occurrence in plants .. 121,320 j 
solution, determination 

of iron .. 215 l 

Hydroecia, revision of genus. 371 

* Hydrogen, determination -in nitrogenous 

organic substances.......... 311 

peroxid, chemical dynamics... 706 


Page, 


Hydrogen, jmroxid, for determination of 

formaldehyde. 4p) 

sulphid, generator. 214 

Hydrology of Luke Minnetonka watershed, 

D.S.IXA..,... 221 

Hydrolysis of cellulose by acids. 20 

Hydrometer, lb»nine's, American stand¬ 
ard ..... 22 

Hydrotherapy for domestic animals. 495 

1 fygiene, handbook - - *... 1007 

in relation to manures. 32 

■ of cattle... 592 

Hygrometers for dairies, Can... 689 

in greenhouses... 937 

Hy grume trie observations, U. S, D. A. 127 

Hygroscopic for determining the opening 

and closing of stomata. 114 

llylastes trifolii , injuries by. 564 

Jhjleninus erenat ur, notes. 477 

f rax in i, notes... 474, 476 

oleiperda, notes.... 474,476 

par cat an, notes .. 173 

Hymonop tera, Norwegian.. 66 

notes. 370 

llyphantria cunea, notes, N. H... 169 

HypocotyIs in woody plants ............... 28 

IXypoderma bavin, notes.... — 272 

Miss. 272 

Hypodermic injection, improved needle .... 896 

Ilyponomeuta malinella on apple trees. 564 

Hyposulphite for determination of oxygen 

in water.. 312 

Mysteriwn pvnastri, notes.. „.... 1061 

Ice, breaking up at Pierre, S. Dak., U.S. 

D. A. 222 

business and Weather Bureau, U. S. 

D.A. 222 

jam in Niagara Eiver, U. S. D. A.. 222 

measurements, U.S. D. A. 127 

vapor pressure for, XT. S. D. A. 819 

water, analyses, Vt. 328 

leery a purchani, notes. 477,959 

Ichneumon fly, notes.. —.. 168 

Jeteroid bacillus... 192 

Idaho Station, notes.. 173, 398,800 

University, notes. 800 

Illinois Station, financial statement.. 396 

notes .. 199,297,1097 

University, notes. 1097 

Illumination, effect on stomata....- 115 

Immunity as affected by injections of blood 

'fir'om ; other:specieaA....— 892 

related to lymphatic system.. . 90 

I; studies... , 390 

Iraniunizatian, excessive, loss of bactericide 

action. 292 

Incandescent lamps in ether extraction_ 420 

India rubber, preparation for market...... 51,5 

Indian callalu, analyses. 249 

Indiana Station, circ alar.. 898 

flnanoial statement._ 596 

■ notes. 199 

. Indicator, new.... 214,814 

Indicators in alkalimetry _ 810 

' use and preparation ............ ' 019 
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Indigestion caused by fang us-in tested corn¬ 
stalks.'.’. 592 

Indigo dye vats, refuse from, analyses, R. I - 917 

insects affecting. tOG3 

natural and artificial. 112 

refuse as a fertilizer... . 141 

Individualism of plants. 249 

Indol, formation and combustion. 579 

Industrial chemistry, dictionary. 01.8 

Infants, “germ free” milk for. 889 

milk from one cow vs. mixed milk 

for, Ohio. 692 

Infection as related to lymphatic system. „. 90 

Influenza, inoculation experiments. 288 

lufuaoria-in stomachs of ruminants. 91,896 

Ink cap, notes, X Y. Cornell. 322 

Inoculation for influenza. 288 

Texas fever, Ok la. 391 

in iitero... 594 

preventive. 291,393,803 

Insecticide and fungicide, new.-. 60 

■ pumps, tests . 172 

tests, notes, Colo.. 370 

Insecticides— 

adhesive... 478 

analyses, M inn. 812 

arsenical, adulteration... 1100 

effect, X. Y. State. 172 

notes. 1064 

Okla.. 1067 

, preparation and use.. 174,175,262, 

478,558,565,765,955,959 

Ill.... 258 

Iowa .............. 958 

Mass. Hatch. 174 

Mich.. 274,955 

N.C.; 659 

R.I.. 262 

spring application ... 1100 

I assets, ad vantages of inspection laws..... 959 

affecting shade trees. 370 

and the pollination of plums, Vt... 348 

beneficial.. ...... 370 

collection and preservation. .... 172,272 
color as affected by environment .. 870 

combating—.....—........ . 67 

by natural enemies. 959 

.' distribution in Ohio.. 272 ’ 

■ economic status ..... — 168 

efficiency of quarantine regula¬ 
tions, If. S. I). A ... 950 

estimates of depredations.. 370 

injurious, index to M iss Ormerodu 

■ report....... 765 

in Sweden ... . 66 

natural enemies in India 1063 

notes............ 957,1100 

of Maine..,... 956 

;' remedies' 372 

manual... 272 

methods of collecting and rearing, 

it.S.T). A. 951 

migration between (Germany and 

... United States . 764 

molting, as means of defense. 172 

of 1900 in Ohio. 1100 


i'age. 


Insects, parasites, economic value. 1100 

studies of wings. 502 

temperature. 556 

transmission of diseases by.. 561,693,995 
underground, new method of study¬ 
ing...' 562 

wood boring of fruit trees. 173 

International dal e, U. S. 1). A ... 221 

Electrical Congress, XT. *S. 

I). A. 621 

Meteorological Comm i 11 ee, 

U. S. D. A .... 222,6*21 

Intestine, large, of dogs, effect of removal.. 276 

Intravenous injections, advantages. 892 

Inulin, occurrence and natu re.. 217 

Iodid of potash for actinomycosis. 193 

parturien t. apoplexy- 192 

Iodiu content of air. 133 

number, fatty acids.. 813 

value, determination. 705 

Iodoform, antiseptic power. 496 

lola lasioholi , n. sp M notes. 361 

Iowa College, notes...... 199,297 

St ation, notes. 199, 297 

Iris bulb, fungus disease.. *. 360 

Iron compounds, physiological role, V. S. 

I). A. 1008 

determination in hydrochloric acid so¬ 
lution...... 213 

organic substanccs.. 813 

presence of alumina. 613 

water ......-, 23 

sulphate and lime for antlmicnose of 

grapes.............. 59 

for charlock................. 461 

Irrigat ing canals, State... 197 

gardens. 547 

Irrigation and Congress. ... 195 

drainage...,. 826 

sociology. 195 

by artesian Water.. 798.1094 

wire, IT. S. D. A. 620, 819 

canals, building.... 195 

cession of arid lands. 195 

congress, proceedings. 195 

excessive,U. S. I). A..,.. 591) 

expei hueuts with windmills .... 196 

for alfalfa..... 240 

asparagus, X. J--... 735,3039 

blackberries, X. J........ 735,1039 

bush Lima beans, N. J .. ■ 738 

corn, WIs... '538 

currants, X. J.. 735,1039 

gooseberries .. 735, 1039 

. grapes...' .. 745 

hay, Win. 537 

, hops. , 145 

orchard fruits. 1039 

potatoes, Wis.-,.... 538 


strawberries ........... *.. 736,1039 

.tomatoes, X. J................. , 738 

.in California ....■ 395 

Colorado ......... ........./ . 294' 

.' fruit ■ growing. . ■ 1048 
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Irrigation in market gardening. 294 

.New Mexico .. 93 

San Joaquin Valley. 190 

South Dakota. 97 

the Rooky Mountain States, 

IT, S. 1). A. 1093 

Wyoming.,. ‘294 

Yakima Valley. 395 

investigations, 'll. S. I). A ....... 397 

of grapes..... 449 

meadows .. 734 

orchards in winter, Ariz. 847 

pumping water for... 1094 

reservoir.s on the plains... 597 

scheme for the Hart/. River Val¬ 
ley.. 798 

sewage... 1093 

systems in Texas...... 94 

w ater, con starvation, Wy o. 1020 

form for weekly record of 

use, TL S. D. A. 798 

sediment content. 622 

work of the agricultural experi¬ 
ment stations... 195 

works, extent of injuries by 

sheep .. 748 

on Vaal River... 598 

unprofitable..- 294 

Isomaltose, studies —. Oil 

Ixosom.a tritici, notes. 558 

Ithycerxa hoveboracensit ?, notes, IT. S. I). A.. 952 

Ixodes hexagtmus , notes--—.... 593 

plumbem , notes.. 593 

reduvim , notes .... 593,891 

ridnus , notes, La ______—..._ 588 

, Ya........___173 

Jadoo liber, analyses, Conn. State.. 719 

Mass. Hatch... 528 

Jams, analy sea, Conn. State ... 769 

Japanese medlar. (See Loquat.) 

persimmons, notes, Tenn ........ 148 

pines, wart disease. 469, 861 

plums, shot-bole effect, N, Y. 

Cornell................ 165 

varieties, Mich .. 50 

redbud diseases, treatment, N. J. 752 
JassidfB affecting grasses, unsolved prob¬ 
lems .... 766 

Jellies, analyses, Conn. State ..... A. —. 769 

Jersey cattle, management.. 489 

notes, IT. S. D. A.. 983 

types’A.-..... 688 

Jemsalem. artichoke .-. -. 649 

artiehokes for pigs, IT. S.D. A... 296 

Johnson grass, notes, IT. S. I). A. 423 

Jointworm, notes...-... 955 

: Can.........A... ■.■862 

Jonquils, source of odor... 1100 

Jowari affected by Leucania uni pun eta .... 1062 

Juglans cmeria, notes................._ 549 

corrfiforuiis, notes. 54.9 

nigra, notes. ... 549 

regia, notes.-... 549 

sieboldi, notes 549 

Julus ffuttulatus, notes.......... . 273 

Jtiniperus communis, gall formations ..... 562 


Page. 


Jnnvperm phuenieea, bacterial excresences 167 

Kafir corn, feeding value. 1076 

fodder, ash analyses, Ok la. 277 

for domestic animals, Ok la...... 1069 

pigs, Ivans. 498 , 

notes,Mich .. 1037 

products, nomenclature........ 1076 

varieties, M ieh.. 43 

Ok la.... 1036 

Kainit, analyses, Conn. State. 719 

Ky. 314 

La. 39 

Mass. Hutch... 528 

N.J .. 830 

Tex. 438 

as a preservative of barnyard ma¬ 
nure..,.... 829 

effect on wire worms, Ohio. 472 

for grapes.. 150 

Kak is, notes. 252 

Kale, dwarf German, analyses, Minn .. 883 

notes, Yt. 354 

varieties, Can. 632 

Mich... 250 

Kalmia cmgustifolia, notes. 271 

Kansas College, notes .. —. 1097 

Station, financial statement........ 897 

not es ........... 2 99, 297, 699,1097 

Kei apple, notes.. 454 

Kentucky blue grass, notes, Ala. College ., 154 

Station, financial statement.- 396 

Keratitis, contagious, treatment —....... 1091 

notes, Nebr.. 393 

Kero water machine, description, N. Y. 

State........ A -., A -............... •. 172 

Kerosene as an insecticide. .66 

Me. 262 

emulsion, preparation and use... 273, 

371,957 

emulsion, preparation and use, 
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Can .. 632 
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viability... 158 
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niveau\ not.es_'....... 871 
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(Edema, malignant, differential diagnosis, 
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(Edocephahwb cdbidum, development. 910 
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D. A . 986 

(Eatridm affecting domestic animals... 1090 

' ■ ■ economic importance ............... 504 

(Etstrue mis, notes, Miss ... , 272 

Ohio Station, notes.. 199, 308,499,1000 
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Oleomargarin, adulteration. 380 
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insects affecting.... 274 
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Puccinias on Composite .. 949 

Pulicidne, systematic position... 173 

Pullots, early vs. late hatched, Ut ah. 480 

vs. hens for ogg production, Utah.. 480 

Puhnnaria camellicdla , studies. 1066 

innumerahilk , notes, Iowa. 958 

Pumpkins, analyses.... 249 

cooked vs. uncooked, for pigs, 

X.H.. 967 

for cows. 1081 

varieties, Ala. Canebrake.. 251 

Can..... 631 

S, Dak. 51 

Pumps, insecticide, tests.-. 172 

tests... 197 

Purdue University, notes •...... 800,1097 

Pure cultures for Cheddar cheese making.. 283 

cheese making, IT, S, D, A. 296 

in win 0 making.............. 126 

preparation and use.87,714 

foot! law,, Conn. State..«,. A... 769 

' Purplish-red borer, notes . 564 

Purslane, analyses, Mo.,. -A -. * -.... A...... ; 1008 

notes, Okla... 354 

sawfly, notes...... 871 

shading, X. J.... 739 

studies, Mo....... 1068 

Putnam scale, notes, Ind..—............. 657 

Pjma'Iidm, notes. 767’ 

Pyretkrum, preparation and use, Maas. 

. Hatch..... 174 

Pyromorphito, analyses. 230 

Fyrosoma bigeminwn, notes, U. 8 . IX A.__ - 985 

Pyrrhoeoris aptervs, study. 657 

Pyrus baccata as a stock...».. 451 

for apples, Can.-,. 850 

8 . Dak. 848 

varieties, S. Dak...... 848 

pnmifoUa as a stock for apples, Can» 850 

varieties, S. Dak.... . 848 

Pythium debaryanum , notes..... 163,757 

Quack grass, eradication, Wis. 749 

Quarantine, compulsory, for animals. 591 

laws for live stock, suggestions 91 

Quassia chips for orchid bug............... 174 

Quassia gabonensis , copper content........... 1012 

Queensland fruit fly, notes.. 563 

Quercus pedunculata, varieties855 

■ saber, notes.. 747 

Quinco borer, notes..............._......, . 760' 

curculio,notes--...... ' 173 
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Quince leaf spot, notes, Ivy. 170 

pectin... 900 

pollination experiments, U, S. 1). A, 447 

sclerotium disease. 949 

trees, pruning.548 

Q u in res, bud development... 851. 

varieties.... 251. 

Can. 547 

Rabbit plague near Stuttgart. 428 

Rabbits, destruction with chicken cholera 

bacillus.. 1987 

epizoo'ty. 712 

feeding experiments. 275 

metabolism experiments.... 381,570,778 

notes, IT. S. I), A. 420 

remedies. 372,428,059 

Rabid animals, antitoxin in bile..... 1U92 

Rabies and distemper, differentiation. 890 

differential diagnosis, U. S. D. A..... 985 

in cattle. 291,1091 

England, control. 191 

Massachusetts.. 591,1087 

New York. 492 

inocculatiop for diagnostic purposes. 1092 

notes .. 793,995 

Del. 189 

Nebr... 393 

U.S.D. A. 995 

vims, intracerebral inoculation. 697 

Radish seed, small vs. large, Me. 928 

Radishes, notes, Ariz...— ... 850 

subwatering, Me. 929 

varieties, Mich -. 250 

S. Dak. 51 

Raffinose, fermentation by Saceharomyces 

pombe ............ 715 

Ragi tailings as food.. 575 

Ragweed, notes, Vt. 354 

Railroad ties, preservation....... —...... 1052 

Railways, metal ties for.__ 1050 

Rain and snow gauge, Marvin’s, IT. S. D. A. 127 

soil, effect on forage plants.. 32 

gauge and the wind, U. S. I). A ....... 819 

readings at Atlanta, IT. S. D. A. 819 

producing processes, U. S. D. A...... * 120 

Rainfall and rivers in Idaho, IT. S. D.A.... 819 

. area at high stations, IJVS. IX A 430 
as affected by forest clearing and 
cultivation, XT. S. 

D. A............... 127 

,. sunspots...—.31 ■ 
catch as affected by wind,'U. S. II A. 620, 

818 

in agricultural meteorology, XT. S. 

D.A. 127 

Barbados.... 840 

California, IT. S. D. A. 621 

Nicaragua, IT. S. D. A-.. 430 

Texas, U. S. D.A---- 430 

notes_....................._ 819 

reports, telegraphing to section cen¬ 
ters, U. S. D. A. ' 127' 

Rains, warm, and angleworms, IT. S. D. A... 819 

Raisins, analyses..... • 882 

Ramie, culture... - 220,340 

in Mexico ... 1038 
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Rape, analyses, Minn ... 883 

as a forage crop, IT, S. I). A. 340 

culture experiments, Can. 632 

S. Dak. 43 

digestibility,N.C .. 277 

fertili zer experinien ts, Can. 632 

lor fattening pigs, Can... 669 

notes, Can. 833 

N. Dak... 339 

seed cakes, mustard oil in.22,619 

poisonous to cattle...... 92 

fat content as affected by soil 

and fertilization.. 141 

meal, analyses, Conn. State. 719 

varieties, Can. 631 

vs. clover for pigs, Wis.,h. 570 

Raspberries, black, analyses. 1046 

varieties.. 650 

Can .. 644 

bud development. 851 

culture experiments, N. J_ 735 

fertilizer experiments. 1039 

N.J... 735 

irrigation experiments. 1039 

N.J... 735 

preservatives for exhibition 

purposes, Can .. G49 

purple, analyses. 1046 

red, analyses.. — 1046 

hardiness of varieties, 

Wis.-............. 930 

varieties __............. 650 

Can. 644 

Mass..Hatch-. 544 

'Mich 252 

varieties, Can... 850 

Mich. 153,252 

Okla. 929 

' Wis. 150' 

Raspberry anthracnose, notes, Ky... 170 

cane borer, remedies, Ohio. . 63 

leaf spot, notes, Colo.....-... 314 

moth, remedies.. 264 

saw fly, remedies, N. Y. State..... 63 

weevil, remedies —.. 264 

Rat-destroying bacillus, biology............ 393 

diseases,pathological anatomy ........ 393' 

Rations, balanced, Ivans-----.......... 498 

calculation —;■.—. ■■ 184 

medium vs. wide, relative feeding 

values, Yt........ 382 

of nearly equal balance, feeding 

value, Yt... 382 

winter,for cows...... : 284 ; : 

Razouniofshjct robuxta, seed dissemination. : ; ,28 
Recording instruments, storage battery for, . 

• . XL .& D. A *.. ...... 1. .v - -........ ■ . 620 

■Red clay,: Piedmont,' improvement,. N. O, :■.... : '497 : :. 

clover. (See, Clover, red.) 

■.Pollcattle,motea,.IT, S.D, A...:983 
spider,'notes,Wash ..*«.-.> 

remedies.. 172,174,1065 

Ohio. ; 473- 

water, inoculation against......593,796 

prevention ..., 289, 

studies-..-... 192,995 
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Redbud, Japanese, diseases, treatment.,N. J. 752 

Redjh'UUa jleaniom, notes, U. S. D. A.. 423 

KcdiicM’s grass, notes, XT. S. I). A . 423, 

Redondito vb. Thomas slag ns a fertilizer... 1.20 

Redtop,analyses, Conn. Stows ... 882 

notes, N. Dak. 220 

.Redwood, notes .. 450 

Reforestation in Colorado. 52 

the Southwest. 458 

Ref ractomoter for examination of butter... 618 

Refrigerating machines, tests... 07 

Refrigeration in dairying... 87 

Reichert number of butter... 670 

Beind eer, epizootic di sense. 805 

meat, measles in.- - - - 01 

milk butter, analyses. 780 

Rennet, action as affected by salt, Wis. 584 

in watered milk, "Wis. 581 

eff ect of different quantities, Can . 685 

extract, effect i n curdling milk, Wis. 580 

Reseda odorata , notes... 465 

Reservoir Irrigation on the plains. 597 

survey —. 798 

Reservoirs in irrigated regions.. -. 294 

storage... 195 

Resins, analysis methods, handbook.. . — 1008 

Resorcin as an indicator. 214 

Respiration calorimeter, development...... 501 

experiments...... 110 

new .. 372,576 

experiments with animals. 80 

of plants as affected by temper¬ 
ature...................-. 515.' 

of plants as affected by various 

substances.-. 320 

Respiratory quotient as affected by mus¬ 
cular work. ...... 72 

Respired air, method of measuring.- 971 

Retting of flax.—..... . 240 

Rhagoletis cingulata, notes, H. Y. Cornell.. 866 

Rhammut lanceolate^ hosts,U.S.D. A ......; 943 

Rhisohiusjujubce, notes -.-... — .... .957 

vent rails, importation in Califor¬ 
nia. 558 

Iihizoetonia helm, notes, K. Y, Cornell. 162 

mbepigea, n.sp....' 261 

rioZacea? affecting sugar beets 168,1057 
Rhizoctonia producing plant diseases...... 57 

.' Rhizomes, causes'' of downward growth —, ■ 320 
Rhode Island College, notes. 298 
Station, financial statement.. 998 

notes... 699 

^[Rhododendronferriigimum, notes. 271 

hirmtum ,notes ... 271 

Rhopalonphmn dianthi affecting brinja 1 .... 1063 

remedies.. —__ 1065 

violce, n.sp.,notes.. 871 

;.' Rhopobota medniana , remedies, TJ. S. D. A. 951 

Rhubarb, forcing.... 51,649,999 

R. X.. .645 

Rhynch ites betuUti , notes.. 273,1057 

Rhyna persuasorla , notes.. 168 

Rhyti&ma acerinum, notes, Mass. Hatch.... 552 

Rib grass, notes, Can. 651 

Rice affected by phhnothrips. 476 

as an adulterant of flour. 482 
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liiro blast, notes, S, C.... 4(53 

blight, notes, S. O .... 4(53 

bran vs. wheat bran for cows, N.C_ 1078 

corn, black, analyses, Okla.... 277 

culture in Cambodia..... U):;s 

Louisiana........ 10158 

industry in the United States... 898 

meal, analyses,H. ,T... 777 

monograph on ..... ] 038 

smut, treatment, S. C.. 4(54 

a talk borer as cause of blast, S. C..... 403 

wild, analyses, Minn.. 883 

Riein as a vaccine. 287 

effect on -.issues... 91 

toxicology.... 496 

Ricinus seeds, studies. 287 

‘ ‘ Rickets,” cause. 1087 

in cattle produced by macro/,a* 

mia roots. 894 

Rinderpest, treatment....___ 88, 91,192, 494, 593 

Ringing grapevines, H. Y. State. 49 

roses..... 151 

River and Hood service, XT. S. Ik A... 126,223 

discharges in Colorado, TJ. S. 1). A- 020 

gauge, new, XT. S. I). A... 818 

stations, data for 1898. 1094 

notes....... 1.90 

Rivers of Ohio as sources of public water 

supply. 197 

United States, measurements of 

Water, XT. S. I), A ... 31 

Road building, principles, TJ, S. I). A ...... „ 305 

State aid in Minnesota, U. S. 

D. A. 390 

improvement in governors’ messages, 

U. S. I). A. 396 

making instructor in Ontario, report. 294 

metals. 799 

Roads, administration. 799 

country, construction and mainte¬ 
nance, Wis. 1095 

improvements, Wash. 1094 

good, advantages. .. 791) 

construction, U. S. I). A_.... 498 

inac«idami/4*.d,eonHtrjietionandinain- 

tenance—.. 598 

sprinkling with oil. 197 

Rock gardens, treatment. 050 

phosphate,analyses, Conn.State .... . 719 

Rockeries, plants for..52 

' Rocks, water content. -.'... 51.7 

Rocky Mountains, water supply............ 912 

Rodolitt ieerya >, notes. 477 

Roentgen rays, effect on plants.. 321 

in veterinary practice.... 592,893 

Root crops, diseases .. 556 

fertilizer experiments —... 230,842 

Can. 631 

rotation experiments.. 842, 

subsoiling, Wyo.. 1026 

growth, effect of medium............. 28 

resumption in spring, Wis... 511 

killing, notes... ; ■ 252 

of apple trees, S. Dak. 848 

, nursery .stock' ' 244 
pressure, cause. 424, 
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Root pruning apple trees... 152 

as frost protection. 153 j 

close, notes... 1047 

fruit, trees, Del. 845 

summary of experiments - - 599,650 

suckers among conifers. 940 

tubercles, number as affected by in¬ 
oculation, N'.J. 753 

of legumes, bacteria. 218 

on spring and fall-grown 

legumes... 25 

parasitic nature of bacte¬ 
ria.25,711 

physiological p r o cesses 

within. 1013 

studies.25,711 

Roots, absorption of nutrient substances .. 320 

aerial, functions. 710 

of grape... 28 

as affected by static electricity. 907 

development as affected by concen¬ 
tration of soil solutions.. 623 

fertilizer requirements.... 25o 

for cows.. 284 

pigs...■»_ 08 

preparation of seed beds for, Can- 642 

structure of cork tissues.. 818 

vs. potatoes for lambs, Minn.---- 181. 

Rosacem, cultivated, fungus parasites. 166 

Rose bcotie, remedies, H. H. 109 

breasted grosbeak, notea.. 428 

chafer, no tes ........_......._ 955 

N.H.. 169 

U.S.D.A. 952 

culture in Oregon .. 450 

leaf beetle, notes, IT. S. D. A.. 366 

leaves, bnmzing, Mass. Hatch.. 553 

Mankind Kiel... 154 

pests,extermination .. 477 

scale, notes, Conn. Slut o .. 762 

soils, analyses .. 625 

stocks, notes.. 151 ■ 

Roses, abnormal growths................... 556 

culture experiments, Conn. State... 745 

... Oreg-..... 450 

■. for group!ng...... ■ 154 

grafted,, for forcing,....... ■ 151 ■ 

. ' vs* own, root..,>■.«.52' 
greenhouse, in vestigations, X. J— 750 

ringing, for propagation.. 151 

soil vs. climate in culture. 454 

varieties. 154 

Rotation experiments.. - . 842 

in Scotland. 1028 

Mont. 1037 

H.Dak. 332 

summary, Pa. 438 

with wheat... 733 

Can..... 833 

Rot tier in in cotton llo were................. 511 

Roup in chickens, serum therapy ... 594 

fowls, differential diagnosis, U. S- 

D.A. 985' 

treatment —... 697 

R.l..-_ 994 

Bowen bay, digestibility, Conn, Storra- 874 
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Rubber caps lor culture tubes, N, J. 714 

effect of tapping on sap flow and 

tree. 1049 

plant for temperate climates- 1049 

plants, culture.... 745 

production in South America. 1049 

trees, culture. 1049 

Mubvs pfianiicolasiust notes, Wis. 150 

oorhifoliua, notes, "Wis. 350 

Bumenotomy, bovine. 289 

liumex acetonella, notes, Nebr. 315 

hymenosepolus. {See Oaiiaigre.) 

salicifoliiiSi notes.. 28 

verti cillatiis , n otes. 28 

Ruminants, infusoria in stomachs.91,896 

Russian Polish horned cattle, exhibit. 778 

waters (blister fluid). 496 

Rust fungi, duration of winter spores ..... 59 

heteroeeions, culture experi¬ 
ments .. 59,360 

Rusts in Switzerland, notes. 468 

of horticultural plant a. 758 

Ruta-bagas, analyses.. 71 

Rye, after ripening and germination. 1054 

and crimson clover, analyses, R. J.... 777 

as affected by sodium nitrate. 239 

an adulterant of Hour. 482 

bran, analyses, Conn. State.. 279 

bread, digestibility... 175 

vs. wheat bread. 383 

brown rust, sources of infection. 554 

chemical changes in molding and 

sprouting. 619,1036 

crop of Hungary, 1899, U. S. I). A. -.. 698 

culture, Ga... 841 

effect of temperature on germination . 156 

fertilizer experiments. —.. 540,732 

Del... 141 

Mass. Hatch ... 526 

grain, composition at different stages 

of ripeness..........636 

grains, green vs. yellow, for seeding.. 1029 
grass seed as affected by fertilizers ... 1029 

Italian, viability....- 158 

perennial, viability........ 158 

limit of tolerance of sodium perchlo¬ 
rate.... 917 

monstrosities ......................... 540 

new species.----- 319 

■ orange leaf rust, notes, XT. S. 1). A.... .■ 943 

Petkus, origin .. 1038 

spring, varieties, Can-.-..-.-... 629,032,833 
. straw, ex tracted, feeding value 771 

varieties ....... - ,................. 442,538 

water absorption of seed. 1056 

winter, varieties, Can.. 629 

Saccharimeter, standardized.. —. 112 

Saccharin, detection in foods. 312 

Saceharomyces ellipsoidew , notes.. 260 

pombe for fermenting rafh- 

nose.....- 715 

Sachaline, notes, R.C-.... 1032 

Sagebrush, analyses, Idaho... 314 

Sage, -white, notes, TJ. S. D. A.. 1034 

Sainfoin, experiments in seeding. 441 

Sal coppice forests of Ondh. 1052 
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Sal forests, improvement fellings .. .1052 

Salad plants, fertilizers... -250 

Salicylic acid, detection in milk.419,705 

Saliva ferments as affected by borax....... 962 

Haifa, purpurea , notes —... 458 

mminalw , notes ... 458 

Salsify, black, white rust...... 758 

varieties,' S. Bak... 51 

Salaolaeiuo, Pacific coast species, Cal. 626 

Salt and Bordeaux mixture, for grape black 

rot.. 202 

beds, oceanic formation.. 704 

common, analyses, K.I...*.. 917 

dairy, studies, Wis..... 585 

effect on bacteria. 594 

growth of m old.... 683 

rennet action, Wis. 584 

for eradicating Canada tlnstle. - -. 462 

Lake of Ormi, analyses of waters. 434 

marsh bay, experiments, Mass. Hatch. 576 

«poisonous effect on plants..>.. 24 

water, effect on soil. 326 

Saltbush, Australian, notes, U, S. D. A. 1034 

Saltbushes, ash analyses, Cal.. 638 

culture in California .......... 636 

fodder value, Cal. -.. 636 

formation of black alkali...... 1099 

germination tests, Cal......... 636 

in Hew Zealand ............... 842 

notes, U.S.D.A. 927 

root systems, Cal.. 687 

vegetation characteristics, Cal. 636 

Saltpeter, effect s on animal body. 962 

Salts, effect on soil moisture. 716 

inorganic, effect on coniffia formation. 424 
of soil, effect on sugar-cane juice— 146 

soluble, absorption by plants- 1009 

San Jose scale, allied species in Europe — 64 

and the horticulturist. 1066 

distribution. 274 

in Illinois.. 654 

Massachusetts. 560 

Virginia. 66 

larvte. 657 

legislation in Virginia. 866 

notes... 64,173,369, 

373,563,565,657,957,959 

Can..... 863 

Ga. 173 

Ind. 657 

Iowa. 958 

Ky. 170 

Mich. 64 

Hebr.. 370 

U.S.D.A.. 952 

on American fruit. 655,958 

origin.. 173 

U.S.D.A. 951 

quarantine regulations- 275 

remedies.. 66, 274,476,560,958,959 

Ala. College. 1042 

Conn. State. 271,762 

Del .. 473 

Idaho.. 173 

Mass. Hatch. 561 

H.J. 760,958 
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San -T <»se scale, reined ies, Ohio .. 267 

Va. 806 

Wash.........- 1064 

review of literature... 106G 

value of inspector’s certifi¬ 
cate......'. 173 

Sand cherry as a stock. 451 

for shade between forest trees. 854 

d lines, dri fling, rechuna t ion.. 435 

of Lake Michigan, ecology .... 821 

from gold fields, analyses. 230 

grains, effect of diameter on How of 
water, Wis....... 525 


grass, notes,IT. S. D. A... 428 

plum, notes, Ivans..... 498 

Sands, shifting, control and fixation. 435 

Sandy lands, treatment, N. 0 ... 497 

Sanmina cxitiom, notes, (la. 173 

Mo. 268 

Sap acidity of plants, Minn... 1019 

pressure and How in sugar maple, Vt.. 318 

as related to climate ......... 118 

Saprrda Candida , notes, Mo................ 268 

Saprophytes, effect on mouse-destroying 

bacteria.. 393 

Sarcocyatis, notes.. 894 

Saroaptes seabiei, bibliography.«... 764 

Sarcosporidiasis among buffalo ... 894 

Sausage,adulteration ....!.. 21 

analyses, Conn. State.. 769 

Sawdust, detection in ff our.. 905 

Sawflies, notes ... *......... —........ 265 

Ohio ... 63 

.. remedies, Md ......,............... ■ . 62 

' Sawmill ashes, analyses, Minn. 831 

Scale, green, fungus disease.. 275 

insects affecting tea.. 1062 

as affected by temperature, 

U.S.D.A. 952 

danger from, in packing 

material..*. 655 

European, on fruit. 657 

found on American fruit..... 655 

longevity after removing from 

fruit. 655 

notes . 700 

position on fruit. 655 

remedies. 470,657 

spraying experiments ...- 274 

lice, notes, H. Dak..... — 264 

, scurfy,notes... —... 66 

remedies... '958 

N.J. 958 

Schutocerea americana, notes, Midi....- 954 

pctranensis, natural enemies... 1066 

Schiatocerca, characters .. 66 

Sckizocerus ebenus , notes, Md.... 62 

Sckizoneura lanigera, notes.-.. 870 

on fruit trees ........ 174 

pinicola , notes, Conn, State .... 762 

sp., notes.... —........w..... 657 

School grounds, horticultural decoration, 

H. Y. Cornell. 50 

Scientific, aids in the XT. S. Department of 

. Agriculture ., —... 1,430 

assistants,notes,II. S.D. A ...... 819 
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Scion and stock, reciprocal influence . 250,345,850 


modification, caused by grafting. 344 

&'clerospora graminicola affecting millet and 

foxtail grass, Mich. -. 58 

Sderotinia pwonia, notes. 107 

Seolytid beetles attacking plum ti*ees. 871 

Scolgtus quadrisplnosm, notes. 764 

ruguloms, notes... 2(54,272 

Ga... 173 

Mich.. 954 

Mo. 208 

U. S. D. A. 366,952 

Screw-worm fly, notes, Miss. 272 

Sea lyme grass, notes, U. S. D. A. . 423 

water, poisonous effect on plants.. 24 

Seaweed, analyses... 229 

as a fertilizer. 527 

mulch for orchard fruits. 548 

value and uses. U. S. I). A .. 599 

Secale afrimmtM it. ap., notes.. 319 

Sediment trap . 214 

Seed and plant distribution of California .. 1047 

beds, preparation, Can... 042 

breeding, Ivans .. 498 

control, catechism .. 56 

Danish, report. 55 

■ Norwegian, report. 50 

station at Gratis, report. 157 

of St. Petersburg, re¬ 
port...,. 159 

stations, German, reports ,. 55,1055 
Swedish, reports.... 55, 

56,156,354,460,750,1055 

Swiss, report. 155 j 

development, effect on fruit develop¬ 
ment. 932 

dispersal, methods. 425 

effect of size on germination....- 159,353 

examination apparatus ..., —.. 750 ! 

' germination within fruit-.......... .355 | 

industry of England, history.... 153 j 

investigation in Bohemia.. 56 

old, effect of ferments on germination. 460 
■' :p ; rodnction, premature". 232 

resistance to high temperatures....... . 855 

■, testing and selection, methods......... . 462' 

/apparatus>■-*„............ 156 I 

at Modena, .Italy., report...... 750 

'in Germany,.—........ 462 

, : Holland....................... 56 

Italy. i .^.. '66'. 

methods... . 56 

, -treatment,, Ohio.•. 274 . 

; ' ; Se©da ;i 'and:' l -plant8, foreign, inventory "Of, 

■ ; '' tT.-S.D. A...1015 

chemical processes in germination.. 55 

conditions of germination.-.1055' 

dry; or moist, as affected by. anes¬ 
thetics..................._....... 1056 

germination as affected by— 

alkali, Utah......... —........ 459 

bed..... 460 

electricity .. 355,462 

■ enzyms, Vt... 354 

low temperature. 54 

hygrometrie condition .. 1056 
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Seeds, imbibition of water from salt solu¬ 
tions, Wyo. 1053 

imported by the Section of Seed and 

Plant Introduction, U. S. D. A. 319 

notes on germination. 219 

occurrence of cane sugar in. 710 

hiatidin and lysin in. 1056 

oil-bearing, germination. 55 

treatise. 482 

ratio of perfect abortive forms. 818 

testing. 1055 

utilization of reserve material. 221 

vegetable tests, Conn. State. 750 

viability. 157 

weed, notes, Nev. 158 

Seepage waters escaping into larger chan¬ 
nels. 517 

Seiches and mirobia, U. S. D. A... 222 

Seismograph records, II. S. I). A. 430 

stations in the United States, 

U. S, I). A. 620 

Selandria intis, notes, U. S. I). A. 952 

Selection, effect on cultivated plants. 3 

in plant improvement, U. S. D. A 423 
&'denvpedium lindieganum , hybrids derived 

from. 549 

Selen in in for meaau rings u n shine, U. S. D. A 222 

Semasia mgricana , notes. 558 

Can. 863 

U.S.D.A.... 471 

Senecio prcecox , water storage and construe* 

tion.... ; 818 

Separators, (See Cream separators.) 

Septicaemia of guinea pig. 291 

.' parrots...... .291 

puerperal, of swme, treatment. 797 
Septoria azalece, n. sp., affecting azaleas .... 759 

graminum, parasitism. —... 948 

lactucce, notes, N. J.... 752 

ribis on currants, treatment, Wia.. 150 

sp., remedies. 959 

Sequoia sempervirens, notes ... 456 

Seraphtkin, inoculation experiments ....... 696 

Se rica trod for mis affec ting ho rnbeam, Con u. 

State...............A„„,............. 762 

Sericulture, notes.. 271 

throughout the world.. 764 

■ Serum globulin, solubility in water .. - 706 

immunizing, specific action..-- - 90 

therapy foV hog ch olera---....... 290 

tuberculosis. 795 

. treatment for rinderpest............. , 91 

swine plague and hog . ■ 
cholera, U. S, D.A-.. 89 

Sesame and cotton-seed oils, differentiation 23 

cake, effect on butter. 281 

. oil, color reactions.. 510 

detection.-.. 312 

in butter, detection... 1007 

reaction, for detection of marga- 

rin.. 888 

reliability.- 814 

Sesamia nonagrioides, notes.. 564 

Sesbania cegyptiaea, analyses . .. 249 

Sewage analyses, methods of recording- 510 

determination of oxygen content... 312 
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EXPERIMENT STATION RECORD, 
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So wage, disposal in foreign countries. 83.1 

effect on milk ... 282 

irrigation, filtration.-. 1002 

Shade, effect on plants. 420 

trees, decay..... 1052 

early dropping of loaves, Mass. 

Hatch... 552 

for coffee—.. 714 

in cities. 852 

diseases, Maas. Hatch. 553 

insect enemies. 273,370 

notes, Okla. 1051 

Shaggy mane* notes, X. Y. Cornell..... — - 322 

Shavings vs. straw as bedding. 07 

Sheep, abortion, barrenness, am] fertility, 

N.J . 702 

beets for. 576 

botfly, notes..... 263 

Miss. 272 

hots in bead. 191 

breeding experi ments. 1077 

caseous broncho pneumonia. 696 

causes of fertility in, X.J.... 793 

commissioners of Montana, report.. 1092 
continuous crossing....... —..... 80 

corrals, analyses of manure..-...... 526 

digestion experiments, Can ....... 617,662 

Conn.Storrs. 873 

Me.. 965 

H.C. 276 

dipping, method........ 191 

dips, analyses.-.—.. 314 

disinfectants, analyses. 314 

distribution of galactase in milk, 

Wis... 580 

enzootic neuritis.....-. 93 

fattening for cold storage-....... 577 

feeding experiments.. -....... 773,779,1071 

Mirm.......... 179 

Okla. 1069 

methods. 1072 

on wild plants, IT. S. D. A.. 997 

foot-and-mouth disease. 695 

for mutton, II. S. B, A... 381 

forage crops for. 184 

growth as affected by composition 

of milk. 576 

industry of Colorado, IT. S. I). A_ 972 

injuries to forests and irrigation 

works .. 748 

manual —. 381 

manure, analyses, Minn. 831 

value. 229 

metabolism exx>erimen ts.. 772 

multiple adenom formation in 1 ungs. 289 

of Hungary. 381 

pasturing on alfalfa, Colo. 378 

poisoning by deadly nightshade .... 495 

Pratia erecta _...... 120 

pox in Mon tana. 109 2 

notes. 793 

U. S. D. A. 995 

prevention ... 895 

studies. 88 

wool as source of infection..... 895 

scab mite, notes, Colo. 370 


Page. 

Sheep .scab mite, remedies .. X9X 

notes, U. S. D. A . 995 

(quarantine regulations in 

Montana. 1092 

treatment..... 593 , gos 

toxic substances produced by intes¬ 
tinal worms. 997 

Shooting stars, 0 . S. I). A. 221 

Short-eared owl, feeding habits .. 428 

Shorthorn cattle, notes, IT. S, I). A.. 983 

Shrub cuttings, season for planting. 51 

Shrubs, ornamental, pruning.. 50,852 

varieties .. 852 

Russian, tests, Iowa. 647 

Silage, analyses. 381 

Conn.Storrs... 882 

Me... 971 

N.J. 777 

digestibility, Mass. Hatch.. 566 

for horses, Va... 183 

and pigs, IT, S. D. A. 599 

management. 576 

manufacture by stack method. 1076 

Silica, function in plants... 321 

standards for determination of tur¬ 
bidity. 813 

Silicate of potash, analyses, Conn. State.... 719 

Silk cocoon fungus, notes. —.. 67 

Silkworm cocoons as affected by diminution 

of beat. 65 

as affected by external 
conditions............. 870 

properties.. ,173 

eggs, hibernation ......_...... 870 

respiratory products during 

incubation... 870 

growth as affected by the spec¬ 
trum. 908 

new bacterial disease..... 370 

parasite in China. 561 

Silo, stave, construction, X. Y. Cornell. 294 

U.S.D.A. 599 

flUpha spp. affecting sugar beets. 1057 

Silvanwt surinamensw, notes, U. S. D. A_ 952 

Silver preparation of Credd for diagnosing 

- glanders. 495 

“ Silver ” ware, analyses, 1 daho .. 814 

Simmen thaler cattle, notes, U. S. D. A. 983 

Simondmi paradoxa , notes... 697 

JSimnliumpecuarum, notes. Miss.. 272 

h'inapin amende notes.. 461 

Siphonophora avmia\ notes........ 765 

Mont........... 266 

cerealis, notes................ 765 

granaria, notes..... 765 

Sirex gigas, notes.. 308,562 

juvencus , notes. 168 

Sirup, analyses.... 510,705 

Conn. St ate.........._ 770 

Minn. 883 

determination of water .. 905 

making experiments, Ala, College. .. 292' 

Sifcamon, notes, U. S. I). A... 423 

Sitodrepa panicea , notes, U. S. B. A, 472 

Sitotroga cerealdla, remedies........._ _ 871 

Skim milk, analyses, Minn................. 883 
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Tago. 


Skim milk, fermented, for cows.. 86 

food value.... 478 

for calves ami pigs. 490 

chickens, Iml. 277 

pigs, Mass. Hatch. 570 

from Swedish creameries, analy¬ 
ses... (580 

methods of testing. 1.085 I 

pasteurized vs. raw for calves, 

Can...000 

vs. whey for pigs. 71 

Sky, blue color. 129,323 

TLS.D.A. .222 

Skylark, notes, If. S. D. A... 421 

Slag. (Sec Phosphatic slag.) 

Slaughterhouses, ■municipal ownership- 591 

Slime molds of North America. 515 

u Slimy” bread,notes. 882 

Slippery callalu, analyses.. —- 249 

Sludge, analyses, Mass. Hatch. 1020 

Slug, gray field.. 371 

Slugs, remedies. 058 

Smallpox of potatoes... 948 

Smart, J. II., services to agricultural edu¬ 
cation . 1001 

Smerintlius qccllatu a, notes.. 707 

Smoke and fumes, invisible injury by..- 910 

Situ t (See also Barley, Corn, Oats, Bye, 
Wheat.) 

as cause of contagious abortion. 495 

spores, injury to animals.. 91 

Smynthurm fmea , notes'.... ■ 706 

Snails affecting hops........_ 476 

Snapdragon, eradication, Wis....—....... 749 

Snout beetle, imbricated, TJ, S. D. A. 364 

beetles, new group.... 767 

Snow and rain gauge, Marvin’s, U. S. P. A. 127 

measurements. U.S.D.A... .127 

rollers, U.S.I). A... 222 

temperatures, XT.S.X). A.... 222 

“ tornadoes,” IT. S. I). A............. 430 

Snow fall and forests, XL S. IX A .......- 221 

Snow-on*tho-mouutaiu, notes, Olda,.... ,. *. 354 

Soap as a disinfectant........................ . 998 

mixtures and copper fungicides,.com¬ 
bination-’...■' 1060 . 

Moiety for. the Promotion of Agricultural 

. Science, mooting*. 1099- 

Sociology and irrigation... 195 

Soda lime for determining carbon dioxid... . .213. 
-substitution’.for potash...... —35 

. . It.T.. 915. 

.. value as a fertilizer, It. I.. 914 

Soda-water sirups, examination ■ - ■ 970 

''.;Sodium:"carboiiat©. (See also Carbonate of 
soda.) 

effects on animal body .. 962 

chlorate, effect bn cleavage of pro- 

tcin..— 483 

chlorid solutions, measurement of 

, osmotic pressure--- 419 

determination.-.. 417 : 

dioxid in studying the respiratory 

function..... 79 

nitrate, studies. 331 

oxalate for standardizing solutions. 22 


, Page. 

Sodium perchlorate content of sodium ni¬ 


trate . 528 

in sodium nitrate, de¬ 
termination. 110 

role in plan ts... 513 

salts, acid, effect on Luplmis albus. 1100 

Soil and rain, effect on forage plants. .,. 32 

as affected hy forest clearing and cul¬ 
tivation, IT. S. X). A. 127 

bacillus resembling Bacillus megathe¬ 
rium . 715 

bacteria, distribution. 218 

effect on growth of typhus 

bacilli. ........ 393 

studies. 827, 917,1099 

between rows of castor beans, ash 

analyses, Okla...... 277 

ferments, dissemination. 227 

oxidation of ammonia.. 212 

grains, determination of effective diam¬ 
eter, Wis.. 524 

importance in determining rate 

of How of liquids. 518 

infusions, effect on the development of 

roots. 023 

moisture as affected by— 

mulches, W is. .. 522 

mulching and watering. 649 

salts. 716 

tillage, Can. 625 

Mich — —-- 40 

Wis. 520 

moisture, conservation , Ivans ......... 432 

determination, XST. Dak.__ 325 

in relation to crops ami cli¬ 
matic conditions. ..129 

observations . 228,622 

N. Dak. 823 

studies, Ivans.........- 498 

study, geological significance.. 827 

survey, method of making __..._ 623 

, tests, Mass. Hate 1 i .... 529 

reliability, It. I.... ... 9f4 

. with oats, (#onn, Storrs_•. ■ 

transfommtion of nitrates.. 831 

water, evaporation, Colo .. 324 

N. Dak. 326 

studies of phosphoric acid...... 821 

Soiling crops for cows — -. ........ 587 

N.J... 783 

Soils, acid, liming, B. 1. 915 

acidity, determination. 1003 

aeration........ 526 

alkali, analyses. 823 

forage plants for, tJ. S. D. A... 423 

for sugar beets, XT. S. D. A.- 296 

of Montana. 223 

plants for, XT. S. D. A--- 397 

analyses_;... 228,314, 

328, 526, 538,718,823,824,842,916 

Can..... 827 

Mass. Hatch. 528,1026 

Minn .. 1018 

Dak. 224,226 

Hebr. 840 

Hev. 133 
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EXPERIMENT STATION RECORD. 


T*JlgO. 


Soils, arid, physical and chemical peculi¬ 
arities .*. 717 

artificial, changes of physical prop¬ 
erties .. '604 

as affected by cultivation..- - 32 

saltwater... 328 

calcareous, use of ammoniaoal fertili¬ 
ze rs. 330 

chemistry. 418 

composition as related to color of daf¬ 
fodils . 31ft 

conservation of water in. 916 

correspondence of analyses and fer¬ 
tility . 228 

cultivated, determination of available 
phosphoric acid, Mass. 

Hatch. 508 

loss of plan t food.. 134 

cultivation and roamiring as related to 

physical properties... 805 

culture, Campbell method, Colo. 339 

daily heat exchange... 132 

determination of available constitu¬ 
ents_............ .181 ' 

calcium carbonate- 23 

carbon dioxid. 508 

clay.. 903 

moisture, Can..... 625 

phosphoric acid. 505, 
507,508 

plant food, Minn.. 1019 
salt content, U.S. 

3>. A. 325 

soluble mineral 

matter*.. 131 

disinfection for anthrax.. 894 

distribution and biological importance 

of furfuroids.. 818 

effect on fat content of rape seed. 141 

propagation of smut, Ohio... 257 

structure of plants.- 515 

exhaustion in Egypt..... 437 

fertility and humates....... 228 

humus. 1099 

as affected by fertilizers —. 331 

wheat farming 1099 
related to analysis ........ 228 

: determi nation ............... 1022 

maintenance.................. 1036 

b 130. 

/ fertilizer constituents, assimilability. 138 
T miuirements .............. 442 

for artificial cultures..... 514 

roses, analyses.. 625 

humus content as affected by lime .. . 824 

improvement with velvet beans and 

cowpeas, Ala. College... 232 

inoculation experiments —.. 318 

.y\Me........... 90S 

in Red River Talley, temperature and 
■ moisthre, tj.S.,33. A.................. 819 

lime requirements..........._..... 1003 

management.... 134 

marsh, as affected by animal manures. 627 
, mechanical condition, effect on let¬ 
tuce, Mass. Hatch... 552 


Page. 


Soils, methods of analysis for citric acid ex¬ 
tracts ... 508 

in France ....... 112 

studying, treatise........ 826 

testing.... —........... 1023 

moistened, determination of heat, evo¬ 
lution. 1022 

moisture content... 120 

moor, grasses for... 43 

of Westphalia .. 134 

movement and retention of water, 

it. a i). a.. 434 

of water.... 228 

new method of mechanical analysis, 

"Wis. 523 

occurrence of barium ...... 019 

of Cape of Good Hope, analyses.- 328, 

823,824,1022 

Dorset, analyses. 327 

Essex, analyses ... 328 

Hawaii, available fertility. 507 

Kongo, analyses .. 526 

Lodi, studies .. 134 

Minnesota, analyses.. 1021 

Mississippi, capabilities, U.S. D.A. 397 

texture...'... 328 

North Gertnau 11 at lands, studies.. 434 

Oklahoma, studies .. 433 

Pecos Talley, studies, XT. S. D. A.. 912 

Prussian fiat lands, studies ....... 435 

Red Hi ver Valley,analyses, JSf.Dak. 226 

Rliein-Hessen, analyses ... —.... 826 

Rhode Island, lime requirements.. 918 

Russia, bibliography. 32 

Salt River Valley, analyses, Ariz.. 213 

Sfio Paulo, analyses.. 916 

Siberia, analyses .. 1022 

optimum content of phosphoric acid. 822 
percentage of precipitation penetra¬ 
ting............ 517 

phosphates as affected by acid solu¬ 
tions..-..— -...... 131 

phosphoric acid content. 238 

preparation for spring grain, Can— 030 

productiveness as affected by culti¬ 
vation. 643 

related to climatic. 

conditions . 1022 

science... 434 

solubility of phosphoric acid at differ¬ 
ent depths ...... 822 

soluble mineral matter, XT. S. X). A. —. 434 

sterilization for hothouse pests...... 361 

.. studies___....-.... 130,434 

temperature —...........—_ 223,434 

N. Dak.... ' 823 

U. S. D. A. 325 

Wyo.■. 1022 

temperature as affected by— 

mulching ami watering.......... 649 

temperature of water applied, 

Wis..—... ' 541 

temperature at different depths.... ., 819 

treatise. 188 

treatment, Ohio...................... , 274 

utilization of fertilizing constituents. 228 
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Page. 


Soils, water content — -. 517 

Solan in, notes. 214 

Solatium carolinmtte , notes, Io wa. :. 651 

torreyi, notes, Okla.. 354 

Solar eclipse of May 28, 1900, U. S. D. A... 621 

halo, IT. S. I). A. 222 

radiation, effect on growth of plants. 907 

studies. 81!) 

Solids in milk and butter, determination... 905 

Somatoplasm as affected by grafting. 346 

Soot, analyses, Mass. Hatch. 1026 

of soft coal, analyses, Minn. 821 

“Sorbose bacteria,” action on aldehydes. . 125 

Sorbose, biocheniic production. 124 

Sorghum, analyses, Minn. 883 

Okla. 277 

blading cane, Del. 142 

blight, notes...—. 465,949 

detenu ination of available sugar, 

Del.. 142 

improvement, IT. S. I>. A. 296 

notes, Mich... 1037 

sirup, manufacture, TJ. S. D. A.. 293 

varieties, Del. 14.2 

Mich. 43 

developed by the Divi¬ 
sion of Chemistry, 

IT. S. 1). A.319 

Sorrel, notes, Vt. 354 

Sounds, measuring and photographing, 

U. S. D. A.-.. 430,622 

Soups, canned, analyses, Conn. State. 769 


South Carolina College, notes...... 298,1000,1098 ! 

Station, financial statement 1096 j 
notes.. 298, 800,1000,1098 j 


Sows and pigs at farrow in g time, U. S. D. A. 397 
Sows’ milk, distribution of galactase, "Wis. 580 

Soy bean as a feeding stuff, U. S. D. A.. 397 

affected by nitrogenous fertili¬ 
zers, Conn. Storrs-....... 827 

culture, Kans.. 733,927 

experiments, Can -- 833 

fodder, analyses, Conn. Storrs_ 882 

digestibility, Conn. Storrs 874 

forage, analyses, Gan .. 873 

beans, analyses, Conn. Storrs.. 883 

N. J. 777 

Sparrow, chipping, feeding habits. 712 

English, notes .. 428'' 

TJ.S.D.A-. 426 

Sparrows,'tree..——-.. . 428 

Spavin, notes... " 291 

Spaying .cows,789■ 

"■...effect'on milk production. 86, 696 

Spectrum, effect on coloration of plant tis¬ 
sues-.----...--.-..:... 907 

growth of silkworms-. 908 

Spelt in' Virginia- - — — ——...... . 1037 

notes, X. Dak-..-.... -...... -. 332 

■'. wheat, analyses, Minn...-- 88 3 

Spennophagua peetoralis , notes, tT. S. D. A.. 470 

Spermophilus rufescem, fighting with bac- 

; ' term. . — -.....-- 711 ■ 

Sphaceloma a mpelinum, causing grape an- 

thracnose. 861 

notes.... 59 


Page. 


Splicer ella fragarim , notes .. 201 

Splueritidm, monograph. 562 

Sphceroxtilbc coccopldla — 

for San Jose scale, Ala. College. 1042 

Ill. 654 

X. J. 761 

notes, Ohio. 268 

Sphasrotheca mali, notes.... 260 

Sphinx catnip ce, notes, IT. S. D. A. 952 

Spice by-products, analyses, Conn. State.. 769 

Spices, detection of adulteration. 510 

ground, analyses, Conn. State— — . 769 

pure, analyses, Conn. State. 769 

Spider bites and “kissing bugs ”. 561 

Spilosoma mrginica , notes, TJ. S. D. A—. 471,952 
Si>inaeh, fertilizer experiments, Mass. 

Hatch . 543 

flea-beetle, notes, U. S. D. A_ 305 

notes, Ariz. 850 

shading, X. J.. 739,752 

spraying, X. J. 752 

Spirrna, gluoosids and onzyin in. 715 

Spirillum disease of geese, cause... 589 

Spirits, detection of caramel. 312 

manual of analysis. 618 

Spiroptera stnmgyUna , notes ... -. 697 

Splenic fever bacillus, biology. 92 

studies —. 193 

Spore formation in Dcmatkmi pullulans .. 122,322 
Sporotrichum globuliferum, in combating in¬ 
sects . —. 659 

thermal death 

point. 422 

paranticum, notes —__ — — 357 

Spray calendar.... 275,478 

Mass. Hatch. — .. —. 174 

Mich. 274 

X. C... 659 

Ohio-.■. 274 

Spraying apparatus- 

description and use. 273 

Ill. 258 

Me. 262 

K. I... 262 

improved forms, Wis..— — 560 

new, IT. S. I). A. 259 

notes, IU. ,654' 

tests-——..—. 959 

Conn. State. 758' 

Spraying beans, X. J...— — - 1 751 

cucumbers, X. Y. State.... —..257,270 

■ currants, Wis..— — 150 

for apple scab, Ill. 258 

codling rnoth, Ill. 258 

leaf curl,Mich .... —. 252 

San Jose scale, X. J. 760 

scale insects..— 274 

shot-hole effect on Primus- 757 

spring eankerworm, X. X. 

State.. — — — 171 

instructions . . . . . . ..- 273 

manual...— .. 371 

melons, X. Y. State...— 270 

orchards. 167 

pears. 258 

peas, X. J.— — — 752 
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Page. 


Spraying tomatoes. N. J. -.- -■. 752 

wild mustard —. 159 

Spring ■water, analyses, Yt ... : >28 

Spruce aphis, notes... 002 

Douglas, in northern Oregon. 450 

European, analyses of seeds........ Ill 

corn position of seeds..... Ill 

insects affecting, bibliography, W. 

Va.-.. 475 


Page. 

Steers, dehorning, Okla....... 3 07,3 

digestion experiments, Ivans. ;i 8 i 

Okia ........ 277 

feeding experiments... 480,773,876 

Can.. 0(51,874,875, 870 

Minn. 175 

Miss... 1008 

Okla.. 1000 

Utah .. m 


native, for avenue planting, Can ... 852 

red rot, notes.... 755 

Rocky Mountain, notes, Can. 855 

Spurry, notes, N. Dak —.. 839 

Squash bug, common, notes, IT. S. T1 A ..... 303 

horned, notes, Ga. 864 

TT.S.D.A. 303 

ladybird, notes, Conn. State. 702 

TT.S.D.A. 302 

seeds as affected by anesthetics- 1050 

vine borer, notes, Ga.. 864 

TT.S.D.A........ 303 

Squashes, notes, Am.... 850 

temperature for germination — 1050 

varieties, Can.. 631 

S, Dak.' 51 

Stable disinfection.... —. 591,998 

Stables for cows.. 489 

illumination, effect on eye diseases. 893 

Stall for cows.''.... — . 1 285 

Standard cookery book- .—..— 380 

dairy feed, analyses, Conn, State.. 279 

Standardization of solutions. 22 

Standardized saecharimeter................ 112 

Starch, constitution— ... -. —. 814 

content of corn as affected by stor¬ 
ing. 293 

potatoes as related to 

diseases.. 255 

trees, variations ........ 28 

" ;■ determination * 417 

digestion in plants .......-...... 321 

feed, analyses, Conn. State.......... 279' 

formation and distribution In trees. 117 

of furfural from. 619 

■ nutritive value...... 771 

refractive index of different kinds. . 511 

■' saechari ii cat ion .... 706,715 

Starling, notes, Ik S. D. A. 426 

; Stars, heat radiation, U. S. D. A ............. ■ "819 

: shooting, IJ. S. D. A..-............. 221 

' Starters, pure culture —. 87 

Stasafurt; salt deposits, formation - ' 704 

, "State control o(’contagious diseases.. ,591 

"'Stations. (See Experiment stations.) ’’ 

. Statistics,.agricultural, of foreign, trade," 


U.S.D.A.,. 296 ! 


Great Britain . 296.! 

' meteorological,'' ' improvement, 

. TT.S.D.A... 127 

Augustine grass, notes, Ala. College ...... .154 

Steam at lo w pressure for greenhouses..... 155 

plow in Finland. .97 

France... 540 

. vs. animal power for cultivation. J039 

Steel for framework of barn. 294 . 


track wagon roads, U.S. D. A. 197,498 1 


grazing on corn and eowpeas, Ark.. 965 

metabolism experiments___...... 770 

wi n ter feed in g, M i nil... 176 

Stems of plants, absorption of solutions_ 815 

JSkrigmatoegstis nigra , development as af¬ 
fected by deleterious agents.. 910 

Sterility- of cattle, causes... 289 

Sterilization for prevention of foul brood of 

bees, Mich. 01 

of dairy utensils. 188 

milk, studies---—.. 393 

soil for hothouse pests. 301 

water by ozone. 133,328,718 

with formalin. 409 

fitichococcM bacillan« on greenhouse plants. 906 

‘‘ Sticky ” bread, cause, W is. 565 

Stifle joint, chronic arthritis... 191 

Stitbum jlavidum , notes. 862 

Still heads for fractional distillation. 511 

Stilton cheese, manufacture...... 285,490 

St. Lucie grass, notes, Ala, College___ 154 

Stoat, notes, IT. S, 1). A.. 426 

Stock and scion, reciprocal influence. 249,345,850 
feeding as related to beet-sugar in¬ 
dustry .. 535 

in Kortli Carolina.«. 497 

rational, FT, C... 483 

food, analyses, Conn, State.. 279 

plants poisonous to. 1057 

raising and dairying, manual... 86 

Stockmen, books for... 999 

Stocks for Montana, notes.... 251 

hardiness in Iowa. 252 

modification of scion. 152 

of apple, influence on top .. 51 

Stomqpkis grajfi, notes .. 657 

Stomata as affected by vapors. 115 

observations. 114 

wax stopped. 116 

Stone fruits, food value, II. S. D. A. 599 

1 inuv val nation... 52g 

■ splitting of peaches. 252 

Storage buttery for electrical recording in¬ 
struments, IT. S. D. A... ' 620 

reserve! rs .....' 195 

as affected by forests_ 1052 

Storm centers in the Pacific, IT. S. D, A. 222 

of June 28,1857, in France.......... 81 

signals on Great Lukes, IT.S. D A... 127 

Storms, cyclonic, th S. I>. A... 439 

local, following river valleys, IT. S. 

D. A. 620 

Straw manure, analyses ........... 626 

vs. marsh hay for steers, Can........ 876 

'' • peat as litter ^,V...: 438' 

' shavings as bedding.............. 971 

Straw berries, analyses .. 1046 
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Strawberries analyses, Idaho. 313 

anatomical dillerexices, Mont. 247 

culture experiments, Ohio_ 150 

in pots. 1040 

effect of frost on different vari¬ 
eties, Mont. 246 

removing runners -.. 247 

evolution. 52 

fertilizer experiments. 1030 

M ass. 

Hatch 543 
X J ... 736 

fertilizers for. 744 

hill vs. matted row culture, 

X. J. 736 

irrigation .. 1039 

maintaining productiveness, 

Mont. 246 

manual. 352 

morphology, Wis. 544 

notes, S. C. 1047 

pollination experiments, Mont 1046 
preservatives for exhibition 

purposes, Can. 649 

rapid propagation. 448 

relation of frost to crox>, U. S. 

D. A. 819 

renewal of beds. 154 

varieties.. 251, 253,352, 650 

Ala. Canebrake ..... 251 

Can. 547,644,844,850 

Mass. Hatch.. 544 

Midi.... „.. 50,158,252,931 

Mont. 1046 

X.J_'.. 736 

Ohio. 150 

Pa.. 452 

Ya... 851 

Wis. 150 

Strawberry c rown bo rer, nales, Ky.. 170 

leaf blight, notes. 261 

Colo.....— 314 

Ky.. 170 

roller, remedies, X. J. 761 

spot,notes...' '759 

raspberry,notes,Mags. Hatch . 544 

Mich .. 50,252 

Wis. 150 

Streams, measurement... 195,196 

small, in landscape gardening .... 650 

Street sweepings, analyses.—............ 625 

Conn, State..... 719 

Streets, effect of sprinkling on development 
of bacteria...... —........... —...... 287 

tttn’ptathrix capras , it. sp.—---797 

StrigidiB, feeding habits.. — -.- 425 

Strongylus capillaris lung-worm disease of 

' goats........ 191 

\ strigosus affecting rabbits. .712' 
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